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PREFACE. 


AF  ever  there  was  a  period  which  could  make  the  present  Work  more  parti- 
cularly valuable  and  appropriate,  it  is  at  a  moment  when  the  increased  and 
widely  extended  territorial  acquisitions  of  Great  Britain  in  every  part  of  the 
Globe,  have  rendered  her  commercial  relations  at  once  extensive,  various,  and 
important,  beyond  example  of  any  other  age — beyond  example  of  any  other 
nation. 

At  a  time  when  this  country  is  the  emporium  of  commerce,  when 
merchants  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  throng  to  our  marts,  the  deve- 
lopcment  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  vast  machine  of  mercantile 
intercourse,  must  necessarily  be  intercstin{r"t<y  those  individuals  who  are  the 
subjects  of  its  opcratioiu 

Such  is  professedly  the  intent  of  the  present  Publication  ;  its  utility,  there- 
fore, is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  Author,  although  highly  honoured,  is  by 
no  means  surprised  at  the  distinguished,  and,  perhaps,  unprecedented  patron- 
age'which  he  has  already  received :    a  patronage,  which,  gratifying  as  it  is  at 

present. 
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present,  will,  he  trusts,  be  redoubled  if  his  execution  should  prove  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  his  design. 

The  merchant  occupied  in  his  counting-house,  amidst  variety  ot  business 
has  little  leisure  to  consult  those  voluminous  works,  which  comprehend  ai>d 
elucidate  commercial  legislation,  and  the  almost  inexpressibly  diversified  cases 
which  have  been  determined  constructive  of  those  laws  :  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants is,  indeed,  universally  decided  by  a  jury  of  commercial  men ;  and  by  a 
tribunal  so  conversant  with  mercantile  relations,  such  points  will  always  be 
best  adjudged.  Questions  may  nevertheless  occur,  participating  both  of  law  and 
fact,  in  which  the  court  and  jury  may  be  said  to  hold  a  divided  jurisdiction ; 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  know  those  cases  which 
have  been  previously  settled,  and  in  what  degree  legal  analogies  approximate  to 
'  the  subject  in  litigation. , 

The  Author  has  selected  his  materials  from  the  enactments  of  the  leglsUq 
ture,and  the  reporters  and  commercial  wnt^nof^  n^Q^ag^^wIedged  authority. 
He  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  voluminous  library  of  the  lawyer,  and  the 
assistance  of  mercantile  men  ;  together  with  that  great  mass  of  information 
which  tlie  increased  commjcivcc  of  tliis  pountry  has  produced  durhi^  ike  last 
twenty  years  of  th(  eighteenth  century,  and  which  has  never  ypt  been  presented 

tp  tlic  Public  in  such  a  systematic  form,  as  reduces  the  general  .result  of  this  com- 

■•  ■   ••  '    ,  '' ,    .'■■-'>     ..•■.■.  ^  .. -,.■      '/   jc   .  j;.:.^i;- J  t;a:; .>:;::  .).t 

hincdjntQlljecnce  into  mo^lcrate  compass,  and  adapting  it:  to  thc.ijsc  of  the 

"  ~   "^  '     **  '   ■  '■'''■   ■ '  .  ■  ^'  ■'"  I  3    :  b-v:..-^*:  \l?n3ac  zr.C.  ad  n-ji.;  f.  ^^-i 

coftnthig  house,   as  well  as  to  the  library  of  the  Statesman  and  Scholar. 

His 
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His  arrangement  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  calculated  for  perspicuous 
communication  and  practice;  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  suggested  itself  as 
calculated  to  the  end  proposed :  this  mode  has  also  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  him  to  treat  more  copiously  on  subjects  of  greater  comparative  interest. 
Hence  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  the  important  heads  of  Ba^kbuptct, 
Bills  of  EIxchanoe,  Customs,  Excise,  ExpoRxSr  Imports,  Insurance, 
Law  of  Nations,  Navigation,  Plantations,  and  Shipping,  arc  an 
incorporation  of  complete  systems ;  for  the  length  of  which  the  compiler  knows 
he  needs  no  apology  to  his  profeiiional,  and  be  trusts  his  commercial  readers 
will  not  require  any. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  he  ventures  before  that  tribunal  from  whose 
judgment  there  is  no  appeal,  conscious  that  his  intention  ha?  been  good  and 
his  researches  have  been  indefatigable. 
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M'  HEN  this  g'-  '."-•  w-is  trtatcl        '        variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  became  peopled  with 
inhabitants  whoic  capacities  and  [.;   ^.......ics  were  yet  more  various,  a  solid  and  lasting  founda' 

lion  was  laid,  by  muttxal  wants  and  mutual  necessities,  for  an  exchange  of  the  productions  of 
nature  and  of  art ;  and  by  these  means  a  sort  of  equilibrium  was  established  between  the  de- 
mands and  superfluities  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 

"      the  hi  rnmerce  '  '  "    arc  not  only  few  in  number,  but 

iiLiiLicnt  in  th  •"  ?nd  .n.,.1..  ^ )  ..:  i.wiicrcial  or  statistical  inquiries  consti* 

tute  their  prin-.,,  general  conclu^  .  or  to  be  formed,  and  that  with  as  great 

9  degree  of  certainty  as  any  other  deduced  from  the  history  of  mankind,  namely,  that  those  spots 
^the  earth  in  which  coinimcrce  or  the  arts  have  settled  for  a  time,  have  uniformly  bccom* 
rich,  powerful,  and  1  '    '    ■   ■' c  pride  and  indolence  which  attend  wealth,  aided 

iiy  the  envy  and  eneij^j  »;.  nn.-^^-  «.  to  participate  in  it,  have  constantly  removed  the 

Jbtncd  scats  of  commerce  and  arts  v>  regions.     From  Babylon,  Tyre,  Cythagc,  and  Pal- 

Jnyra,  to  Venice,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  and  the  Low  Countries,  we  learn  the  same  lesson,  and  see  art 
wUfaniity  of  effect,  that  removes  every  <hing  problematical  with  respect  to  uniformity  of 
cause. 

Lc:i  '         '        t lie  commerce  f.:    '  icnt  world  in  t!  y  in  which  distance  of  time 

and  W-...  inatton  have  in\.  ....:  .:,  let  us  take  a  r.>j..v.  ,... ..  v  of  tl»e  rise  and  progress  of 

wealth  in  :  Jitry,  the  materials  for  which  arc  not  quite  so  scanty,  and  arc  more  immedi- 

ately connected  with  the  causes  of  the  striking  prosperity  which  it  at  this  moment  enjoys.  Froirt 
the  vicissitudes  of  other  commercial  nations,  let  rn  caution  :   irom  the  history  of  oin* 

o^'-  in  the  means  by  wincli  piuynfay  has  be  it! 

tt-;  .«.  .1.1.  .,i.w.<  I  .lu^iin.!.;..!..,  .ind  rendered  more  permaneitCtliln  in  any  ^.a^ij  ^  ^  >.  .^  wtf 
lave  hitherto  had  an  example. 

Meat  nations  upon  record  that  rose  to  eminence  and  wealth  by  commerce,  were  merchants  and 
carriers  for  others,  rather  than  tbt  lurers  of  those  articles  in   which  they  dealt.     If 

is  true,  that  manufactures  and  commeri.c  always  go  more  or  less  Hnkcd  in  the  same  chain ;  bur 

kisie^Mttf  true,  that  in  no  great  na:'       '       "'  -  r- '  -.  which  t'- Juctivc  industry'ot 

tke  peojplrttore  to  the  mercantile,  bct;.   _.  .,.--;  -    ,     nd.      l"}:;  circumstance  of  the 

mott  agrGCsble  nature,  as  the  mere  carrying  trade  may  be  destroyed  or  turned  from  its  chanueJr 
by  war»,  treaties,  or  new  aHilMc*,  wilHe  that  portion  of  trade  which  is  founded  on  intern^ 
industry,  and  supcrioriry  ot  r tores,  is  secure  from  all  such  capricious  or  eventual  d?< 

ithictioa,  7a;»«-^ ; 
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As  tliis  country  produc«  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  ijj  limes  wlien  luxury  had  made  but  little  progress,  England  had  no  great  occasion 
ifor  importing  Ibreign  produce  or  manufactures.  W^oollen  clotli,  linen,  French  and  Rhenish 
wines,  wich  a  small  quantity  of  the  productions  of  the  cast,  such  as  cinnamon  and  other 
ipices,  were  the  only  articles  worth  mentioning  that  she  imported,  and  Flanders  alone  sup- 
plied her  with  almost  the  whole.  Her  exports  consisted  of  tin,  lead,  wool,  and  leather,  in  its 
raw  state.  But  even  then  her  exports  exceeded  in  amount  the  imports,  and  left  a  balance,  though, 
small,  in  her  favour.  Corn  \vas  occasionally  exported,  but  never  to  any  great  amount ;  and  as  it 
iras,  Aoraetimcs  imported,  the  average  balance  in  favour  of  the  country  on  that  article  was  not 

considerable.  'i-tw  y-iniyoj  cr,lj  io  Jol  sib  03  i:"    jkiIt; 

u:  As  the. exports  of  England  consisted  of  r«rw  materials,  and  its  imports  in  part  of  those  very 
materials  manufactured  by  the  Flemings,  it  had  not  then  the  smallest  right  to  be  called  eithei 
a  manufacturing  or  commercial  nation. 

vjiO^e  first  and  only  merchants  in  Europe,  previous  to  the  crusades,  were  established  in  Italy; 
9gk^  the  first  merchants  in  England  were  Germans  of  the  Steelyard  in  London.  We  had  no 
ftit^K  °^  ^^^  '^^^''^  ""^'^  ^  ^''^^  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Ship-building  and  com- 
mence began  then  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  lying  nearly  opposite  to  France  and  Flanders.  Edwar4 
^^  the  hrst  of  the  English  monarchs  who,  foreseeing  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  manu'» 
faflturcs,  gave  them  encouragement  and  protection.. 

9v-Itt-dMBe  days  the  monarchs  of  Europe  considered  commerce  as  below  their  notice,  and  left 
th*  fAiFsuit  of  il  to  the  Hans-towns,  petty  states,  and  free  cities  of  Italy.  The  feudal  system, 
H'hich  erected  its  standard  all  over  Europe  after  the  £ill  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  of  a  nature 
extremely  unfavourable  to  commerce.  War,  and  civil  or  religious  broils,  occupied  then  exclu- 
sively the  rulers  of  the  human  race  j  and  of  this  state  of  things.  Sit  William  Temple  says,  with- 
equal  truth  and  propriety  :  rrwonil! 

yii.^jXbe.  kingdoms  and  principalities  were  then  like  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  a  country  j 
tffAefiree  states  and  cities  like  merchants  and  traders  :  these  at  first  despised  by  the  others,  the 
ifi  others  served  and  revered  by  them  ;  till,  by  the  various  course  of  events  in  the  world,  some 
»*>iof  the  mercantile  class  grew  rich  and  powerful  by  industry  and  parsimony,  and  soiBoqf  the 
•(*  others  poor  by  war  and  luxury  ;  which  made  the  traders  begin  to  take  upon  them  and  carry 
'*!Jtlikc  ;,  '  en,  and  the  gentlemen  began  to  take  a  fancy  of  falling  into  trade»v  The  great 
t*  monarv..>  -;  oJiristcndom  for  many  centuries  concerned  themselves  only  in  the  trade  «f  war  ; 
**  in  the  quarrels  of  tlie  Holy  Land  ;  in  those  between  the  pope  and  the  emperors ;  and  some- 
*>  times  in  the  mighty  wars  between  England  and  France,  France  and  Spain,  Christians  and 
^m*rk»,  &c.  &c.".  „,,rf,,. 

When  Britain  once  found  the  gain  that  results  from  foreign  trade,  and  became  in  some  degree 
•cqviaintcd  with  the  nature  of  manufactures,  it  discovered  immediately  those  natural  advantage* 
which  rendered  it  capable  of  carrying  both  to  an  extent  superior  to  other  nations,  as  com- 
W»ecce  had  at  all  times  flourished  most  either  in  islands,  on  the  borders  of  the  aea,  or  of  navi- 
Ijable  rivcfd.  .Heqcc  Ur»de  and  manufactures  began  to  increase,  though  by  &low  degrees,' till, 
ly  t?ie  diaccnery  of  America,  and  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
faclent  channels  of  commerce,  and  the  projects  and  views  of  commercial  men,  became  completely 

changed. 


will II    win   [II ^H  tiJlKilllnriill   I       .  :  "ffKH ^M  tili^mo-  conquest-)  o#  esl>^Miihing 

^JMiiv  •  n<?w]y  discovered  cotintrii  .  lillds  of  «<pec«!atuM;  aii<J  f rttetprbinj^ 

fitifi  t  at  len^h  connected  commerce  with  p^oject^  <>f  sXilfiticnt  -  splendour  t« 

''•t^nin  ana  I'artui^ui   jua  itquirca  I'jcu  qu  urctr-ji;  'iLM-.i-Nis  in  the  New 

WWW;  that  it  vi-as  impossible  for  any  moniirti.,  ■• ..  >^  v..c  po\v«ev,   .■>    ..iUi>ijnd  the  temp- 

Nation  of  making  an  cflfort  to  participate  in  <^irh  n  mirw  of  wealth.  Fortunately  for  Fngland  it 
never  discovered  any  mines  of  gol<l  ■  'y  serve  to' gratify  *vai ice,  but  banish, 

industry.  The  possessions  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  country  were  all  of  such  a  nature  a«  r& 
quired  industry,  and  the  est  ' ""  '...■■.       ^ngi^^Higd^rcf,  in  order  to  reap  from 

them  those  advantages  with  a  si^^  iw  >.>iin.ii  ;.i' s  u..vi  wceiftW^lffiiftc-r. 

In  addition  to  the  enlivening  influence  of  royrtl  attention  which  I'dward  HI.  bestowed  on 
commerce  and   manuftictures,  rcumstances  tended  greally  to  the  introduction  of  the  latter 

into  this  kingdom.  'Ilic  first  was  the  persecution  exercised  by  the  duke  of  Alva  over  the  pro. 
re^taj'.t  W  ■•>,  in  seeking  a  plac  it  worship  their  Maker, 

a;^ccabiy  vj  tin;  tenets  of  their  faith,  ana  imhiv.  u.cn  i  uumi)  hi  sarcty,  brought  ovier  with 
them  into  England  many  of  those  arts  which  hav^-  rr  itlv  rci.tlc-d  to  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
The  second  was  at  a  much  later  period  of  tbc  sai  r  l.^vA^  KIV.  revoked  the  edict 

OT'Nantz,  by  which  the  protestants  Mfltalprf  -  hrough  )f  his  extensive 

dominions.     On  this  '  ,  another  influx  of  iiidustrious  manufacturers  arrived  and  settled  iA 

this  country,  whi  '  ;i  a  most  '  ' '  cr  the  beneficial  effects  that  resulted  from  a 

measure  in  '<'--^c    ,  ,..,ju,t  and  in  ; 

The  mi  .le  of  wooHen  tl  Mch  has  become  so  great  in  this  country,  was  *o  little 

known  in  the  14th  century,  that  there  is  in  Rymcr's  Foedera,  page  456,  the  copy  of  aletter  of 
pri  :  from  Edward  III.  for  John  Kemp,  of  Flanders,  a  woollen  clotli  weaver,  who  came 

'   '  '  incline  to  Icam 

rn%-:il  prmccrinn.  and  Drci    ;  .  ^         ^ame  tO  all  othen)  ot  hi^  occupation,  as  .1  ;      -and 

W  «tww^ai#<wHgth^ll|[pJtri|[lwHi|»  was  that  acorn  deposited  from 
wkidi  has  sprung  the  great  osk*     In^th*  yi»t  1331,  in  oomequence  of  this  encouragement,  nt> 

en  r        "  •  r  to  sett  r  similar 


•    i  ,^      more  difficult  than'^n  awJUCMti:.  _;..  unt  of  nKTcaotUc  transaaionsin  early  times', 

and  compare  them  with  those  of  ;  .cnt  d.iy  ;  but  it  appears  that  at  t',r-  period  above>4nen' 

tioped  arvMsd  o*'  40  tons  burthen  was  coosidcrod  in  England  as  abore  the  ordinary  «zrj  •and  a 
c  V  A ' siabMMliI iwli^iiidcd  Mith  E.ist  Imi:  ,  of  a  pretiotis  niartkre,'wag 

an  ict  4H*i«»  i  il},  and 

hkAilii.  MkMtkf^ilmHt  to  all  rtrkn**  who  shoUki  Come  from  foteiga 

,rti»iu  r  h  >  parts. 
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,  i. other  act,  all  persons  other  than  the  king,  queen,  and  royul  family  were  prohibited 

from  wearing  any  cloth  that  was  not  manufactured  within  tlie  realm.  The  importation  of  foreign 
jdoth  was  also  forbidden  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  other  punishment.  But  so  zealous  were 
p»€  weavers  of  our  own  coarse  cloths  of  the  introduction  of  better  workmen  from  abroad  that, 
{n  1344,  a  London  mob,  principally  composed  of  and  instigated  by  them,  insulted  and  maitreated 
l^vilbcsign  weavers,  so  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  business  in  security  ;  and  warrants 
wcr<;  issued  by  the  king  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  imprison  the  ringleaders  in  the  jail  of 

,j  It  ,|nay,  not  be  in.proper  just  to  mention,  by  way  of  contrasting  these  times  with  the  present 
,.-    .'.,,.  V  "..  r^  there  were  not  an  hundred  good  wool  weavers  in  all  England,  there  were  thirty 
lents  at  the  University  of  Oxford.     This  fact  is  curious,  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  many  of  our  numerous  weavers  at  the  present  day  can- read  and  write  better,  and 
en  of-  more  extensive  knowledge  than  many  of  those  students  who  made  learning  their 
ynly  employment. 

'^  me  idea  of  the  towns  in  England  at  that  time,  and  of  their  relative  population  and  import- 
.  -.  ,  may  be  formed  from  the  reuuisition  made  to  furnish  armed  men  to  support  the  war  carry- 
ing, on  against  France. 


jj^j^Xondon 
^  .    Norwich 
f^     Bristol 
g  .  .Coventry 

Oxford 

Shrewsbury 

Hereford 

St.  Edmondsbury 

Winchester 

Salisbury 

Exeter 

Northampton 

Cambridge 
• ,  .  GJocestcr 

Worcester 
^    Reading 
ari     Chichester 
J      Bodmyn 
.^^^  3t«  Alban's 
v^  jWilts 


1000  Men. 
120 
60 
40 


each  3c 


25 


[       each  2c 


each  15 


Leicester 

Shaftesbury 

Baldock 

Huntingdon 

Ludlow 

Abingdon 

Bedford 

Rochester 

Maidstone 

Barnstaple 

Honiton 

Froome 

Taunton 

Stafford 

Warwick 

Devizes 

Birmingham 

Bridgewater 

Bradford 

Dorchester 


each       1 2  Men. 


each       I o 


^  Tr-,2arxi2 . 
■  each  from  i  to  16'^ 


Manchester, 
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xni 


ititcr,  lJMl|M9%tbU,  Ae,  and  many  othcn*  considerable  town^,  %te  not  tficn- 

Honed  at  all.     As  York,  a  ^eatcr  place  than  almost  any  that  is  mentioned  'except  London,  i^ 
not  noticed,  probably  there  ^  sition  made  in  money  or  othcT^vi^;'  but  so  faf  as, 

the  towns  are  rated,  it  may  l*c  tu:.>ulcrcJ  a>  a  role  for  estimating  their  rehtive  degree  of  im- 
portance. 

With  rc5pcct  to  b!jippin^  and  nafal  !:nportancc,  the  fallowing  curious  facts  will  give  some 

The  fleet  lying  before  Calais  in  1347  consisted  of  738  English  ships,  carrying  20  men  each  ; 
;  :,e  and  C     "  ■     h  30  men  in  each  ;  from  Spain  75^'  '^  men  in 

cacn  "  '  '"'  '  icn  in  r"  '      ■  ne  from  Ireland,  and  unr  ■■         Dv.jldcr- 

)aadf '11  '''7'"     ucrs,  14,956  of  "tvhom  were  Eivj^liili,  25 

and  th 

great  numbat^tf  ships,  25  only  belonged  to  king  Edward,  and  they  were 

inaUcr  than  •'  '-.ingonly  17  men  each.     The  other  vessels  were  ftirnishcd  by  the 

■  the  WHlir  ■"  ■  .    In  thi.  r  '"' ■  iry  tJjcre 

'■c\.  ;    .,  urnblKd'liy  ...^  ^...^.^..v  a^..  ports,  on  .  w.^;.  ,>,»   .  ..unouth  is 

'the  first. 


Shipi. 

M>       ' 

4»i 

'      9 

'  -vniouth 

47 

/ 

athampton 

3' 

7 : . 

1  ;  nn 

25 

•       662 

Newcastle 

24 

.       608 

HuU 

26 

-       603 

Harwich 

36 

-       5'5 

Ipswich 

25 

-      4«9 

Scarborough 

2ft 

Twkr 

21 

Wrangel 

21 

Mersey 

Ships. 
20 

20 

»9 

'7 
16 

14 
12 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Ma 


•!l. 


By  comparing  the  number  of  men  furnished  by  I^ndon  for  the  army,  and  the  number  of 
•hips,  it  is  dear  that  it  was  greater  as  a  dty  than  as  a  place  of  trade  ;  this  is  farther  corroborated 
by  the  circuoMtance  that  a  plague  which  raged  in  London  at  that  time,  carried  off  aborve  50,000 
persons,  who  were  buried  in  a  ground  called  Pardon  Church-yard,  where  the  Charter-house  now. 
jttnds. 

■  Grants  made  by  parliament  to  enable  the  king  to  carry  on  the  war  were  reckoned  by  sacks 
of  wool,  and  frequently  paid  in  that  commodity  ;  and  when  the  kings  were  under  grrtt  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  tbcy  sometimes  put  the  wool  of  the  country  in  requbition,  and  sold  it 
to  raise  money*  ^ 

By 
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3"!  qucr,  it  appcars'that  in  the  ycar'15'3'4  tfie-ibmgh  trade  of'  E^gUfiS/l 

txpofU  trom  England  to  all  parts,  reduced  to  money  of  the  present  d;iy  ,{..  883',oo#'^ 

'    •  -'■'■.         ■   • .' -• '    ■       •  i.  -  *  '      '-   .  .  -  ivy;<yi<i 

lol  b^ii  ...  [ ...  .  , ,  £ 

Balance  in  our  faVour  ^^^  ^^  «'  «3"J"ifV>66i'obb  ^o 

*rh5s  baian^^  in  faVoufof 'Efrgbhd  is  very  great  in  proportion  tolffic  whole  amount  of-tfii? 
tifkd«.  It  nearly 'all  arose  from  the  articles  of  wool,  wool-feLs,  lead^  tin,  and  leather;  for  though 
the  exportation  of  wool  had  been  forbidden,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  working  it  into 
doth  at  hortle,  yet  the  necessities  of  the  state  compelled  the  king  to  permit  the  continuance  of 
t^it  f  factice,  on '  account  of  a  duty  that  had,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  not  been  repealed^ 
wiien  it^  exportation  was  prohibited.  Another  evident  reason  was,  that  by  the  introduction  of 'a' 
fc^'^orkmen  only,  it  was  impossible  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  to  be  able  to  convert  all  the  raw 
material  into  a  manufactured  article,  so  that  exportation  must  inevitably  continue. 
'iThe  im.poHs  consisted  at  that  time  chiefly  in  fine  cloths,  wine,  wax,  groceries,   ar.d   sonic 

The  whole  of  the  customs  amounted  then  to  the  sum  of  246,0001.  (present  money)  of  which 
tlie  duties  on  imports  made  only  1,741!.  a  proof  that  the  system  of  encouraging  trade,  as  since 
■d,  was  little  understood,  as  the  duties  on  exports  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent,  while 
tU.osc  on  imports  did  not  amount  to  above  five.  '  >' 

^  It  is  plain  from  the  above  statement,  that  however  unimportant  our  manufactures  migli¥> 
l^  in  TtSpcct  to  the  supply  of  foreigners,  all  wants  at  home  were  provided  for  by  the  cotfiW 
try  itself,  1 83 1  fine  cloths,  of  the  value  of  18I.  each,  being  the  only  manufactured  article  im- 
ported. 

A  society  of  merchants  arose  about  this  time,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
out  of  which  sprung  the  company  of  Merchants  Adventurers^  and  Wheeler,  the  secretary  to  that 
company,  asserts  in  a  publication  (1601)  that  so  far  back  as  the  year  1358,  the  Brother- 
hood received  ample  privileges  from  Louis  count  of  Flanders,  for  fixing  their  house  &tf 
staple  at  Bruges ;  and  as  those  merchants  did  not  deal  in  the  raw  material,  but  in  manufac- 
tured doth,  therapid  progress  made  in  the  weaving  art  in  En^and,  even  at- first,  i»^undanti)& 
evident.  .i^;. 

These  were,  in  a  commercbl  view,  the  infant  days  of  England ;  but  in  warlike  glory  they  have 
never  been  excelled.  The  battle  of  Cressy,  the  conquest  of  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of 
France,  and  the  captivity  of  its  monarch,  were  the  atchievements  of  the  brave  Edward  and 
his  son.  .  0         , 

The  wealth  that  follows  commerce,  and  the  wiint  that  follows  war,  are  strongly  exemplified 
hy  the  history  of  this  brilliant  period.  Isabella  ofTrance  married  to  the  king  of  England,  with 
a  portion  or  dov/ry  wjual  to  6000I.  while  Viscompte  duke  of  Milan  gave  with  his  daughter  to 
Lionel  duke  ot  Cbrcnce  200,000  crowns,  or  about  '90,000!.  Milan:  was '3-f»iaee'-*tf'*ta;diGj  foe 
Italy  ^nd  Handers  then  nearly  moridporized  the  whole  commeree  of  Europe. 

Regulations  in  favour  of  tffc  hming  fishery  and-feir'at  Yarmouth  were  made  at  the  same 
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dmc,  and  it  k  astonishing  to  think,  how  ni\uJi  :  a  a  monarch  engaged  in  such  desperate 

and  glorious  wars  bestowed  on  commerce,  and  how  well  directed  he  was  in  his  views  on  the 
flubjcct,  considering  ihe  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  be  lived. 

This  period  is  remarkable  for  a  triumph  obtained  by  the  mercantile  interest  over  that  of 
piratical  depredators.  Denmark  had  for  500  years  l>cen  the  terror  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  all  the  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  now  the  associated  Hanseatic  league,  composed 
entirely  of  commercial  cities,  and  wliich  had  for  some  years  been  at  war  with  Waldcmar  III. 
king  of  Denmark,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  took  llie  castle  of  Copenhagen,  and  made 

priMMv 

■^ij^i'  I-  11  iii.i^.ii.i«-  '^''- 'o"  "n  by  Wcrdinhagcn,  it   is  stated  that  64  cities 

^Irirtov  i  annually  2  0^3  doli      ,        Uic  ordinary  cxpcnces  of  the  confederacy.     l» 

the  annals  of  trade  and  co::  ,  this  i»  too  curious  aod  interesting  a  document  to  be  ca- 

tirely  omitted.  Lubcc  and  Cologne  paid  100  dollars  each,  Hamburg  80,  Dantzig  80,  Bremen 
60,  and  the  otboTA  various  sur  10  to  50  dollars  each. 

.^Jllpdcs  the  tov^'Di  that  had  u:j  ccily  entered  into  the  league,  there  were  a  great  number  con- 
rfdeftd  as  aliens,  which  probably  contributed  to  the  general  expenditure  on  extraordinar)'  oc- 
casions, such  as  the  war  with  Denmark. 

The  sctihng  balances  between  merchants  in  different  countries  becoming  more  di/hcult  9$, 
comiDcrcc  advanced,  bills  of  exchange  were  invented,  as  a  means  of  adjustment  between  indivi- 
duals;   but   in    the   bq^ning  of    the    15th   ccntui of  this  sort  were  so  un- 

(in,  t?-->  H-  "■■  IV.  gmndjmy^flj^l'r"^'*"  •    -•  '^'d  merchant,  residing  in 

»n,  t".,  n( exchmfifii^flBitrameambi.  )  on  h'lif.i.  ur  2,500 marks sterUng, 

libishopof  Bath  and  Wells,  or 1.  condition  that  neither  the  said  gold  received 

for  the  bill  of  exchange,  nor  any  other  gold  or  silver,  either  in  bullion  or  coin,  be  transported 
bc)-ond  sea,  under  colour  of  that  licence,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  money  so  trs^s- 
ported.  ., 

TlirHiri,  ;,,  tif  ,  V  .Ti.nli-  rrivrn  (if  thc  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports,  tJ..^  b.ilance  of  tra^e 
w.;  l.md,  yet  ill  future  times  the  mattei 

In  1470,  seven  ^  'den  witli  iron,  wines,  fruits,  wool,  &c  being  taken  by  some 

J^gliili  vessels,  ibc  £aUo«riog  terms  were  demanded  as  au  indemnity  for  tho .  vessels  aod 
cargoes: 

0";>    -■•  I"    rf    T--D  tons  ;^.  107     lOi.   StCtUng. 

One   do. 

One  do. 

One  do. 

r:  One  do. 

One   do. 
They  valued  on  oath  these  cooimodities  as  under  ; 

Iron  -  ^^-4  lotf.  pe 

>  9tyu  Srani6hwoo)  4  P«.»*«ki:    ;o  7oovj;1  ni  eno.Jsli;:-^^ 

.—::.;  Bourdeaux  wine      5         per  tuo. 

Commerce 


,  3  do. 

7» 

120  do. 

1 IC 

110  do. 

140 

40  do- 

/7f> 

110  do. 

150 

120  do. 

I  So 
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gcd  by  the  kings  of  England,  and  sometimes  oppressed,  as 
wcrcitdll  arts  and  trades,  so  that  they  advanced  but  slowly,  particularly  during  the  civil  wars;, 
and  other  evils  with  which  England  was  afflicted.  Regulations,  however,  v  ^  de  to  pMJfc 
vent  frauds  in  the  manufacturing  of  cloth,  and  other  articles  of  importance  ;  w  i,,^,.  .,.>ows  that,  as 
far  a-,  they  understood  how  to  accomplish  the  end,  the  legislature  and  government  of  the 
country  sought  to  protect  and  improve  trade  and  commerce. 

-Ihe  Hanseaiic  league,  of  which,  as  a  commercial  phenomenon,  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak, 
was  first  humbled  by  the  Dutch,  and  its  importance  declining,  the  subscribers  (for  it  was 
'v  a  subscription  entered  into  for  mutual  interest  and  protection)  fell  off.  It  remained  at 
;  ...nith  about  70  years,  and  was  of  considerable  power  and  importance  for  a  still  longer 
pcilud,  but  has  constantly  since  been  on  the  decline;  and  though  the  cities  are  flourishing  still, 
nothing  remains  of  the  league  but  the  name,  and  the  remembrance  of  what  it  oiice  was. 

A  solid  foundation  was  certainly  laid  for  tlie  manufactures  of  England,  at  a  very  early 
period;  but  without  foreign  commerce,  manufactures  can  never  come  to  any  great  perfection 
in.  a  country;  and  had  it  not  been /or  the  discovery  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  America, 
-our  commerce  never  could  have  attained  any  thing  equal  to  its  present  magnitude, 
as  the  whole  theatre  of  the  Old  World  did  not  afford  the  means  of  such  vast  extension  and 
superiority. 

The  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  South  America,  rendered  a  metallic  ciixulating 
medium  r^-— ■>  -i":— ]—  tiian  it  had  till  then  been,  so  th;;t  barter  ceased  to  be  almost  the  sole 
mode  of  I  _,         .and  purchases  on  the  great  scale.     This  circumstance  was  a  great  aid 

to  the  extension  of  commerce,  for  though  barter  is  a  profitable  and  convenient  mode  of  dealing 
when  all  circumstances  suit,  yet  the  situations  under  which  such  transactions  can  take  place  arc 
not  very  frequent. 

The  discoveries  of  printing,  of  gunpowder,  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  New  World,  al- 
tered almost  completely  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  and  the  situation  of  nations  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  cities  on  its  coasts,  now  lost  that  pre-eminence 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed. 

During  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  riot  took  place  in  Lond(Mi  (1518)  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  workmen,  artists,  and  merchants,  who  resided  in  and  about  the  met 
consisted  of  servants,  apprentices,  priests,  and  watermen.  The  complaints  against  i<,,h.l;^..^;.>, 
says  Hall  in  Iiis  History  of  Henry,  were,  "  Tliat  such  numbers  of  thim  were  employed  as  arti- 
.«  ficcrs,  that  the  English  could  get  no  work.  That  the  English  merchants  had  little  to  do  by 
**  reason  that  the  merchant-strangers  bring  in  ail  silks,  cloths  of  gold,  wine,  oil,  iron,  &c.  that 
•'  no  man  almost  buyeth  of  an  Englishman  ;  they  also  export  so  much  wool,  tin,  and  lead,  that 
"  En<ri.;j,   „;..,, .r.,r..r-  ,,,.,   I, 1:..:,,^      Th-' foreigners  compass  the  ni     :         '  ;;bout  iu 

"  ^^'-  --    '       i  -, -t.^-i^'-,-!i,  it.  Martiif's-le-Grand,  St.  J, -....,.-  L.^ct,  Aid- 

"  gate.  Tower-hill,  and  St.  Catherine's;  and  they  forestall  the  market,  so  that  no  good  thing 
".  «4)9^  ^of  the"  to  the  market,  which  are  the  causes  that  Englishmen  want  «nd  statve, 
"**''  '.pleasure.  -That  the  Dutchmen  bring  over  iron,  tim- 

ber, .w.^  .v....^.   i^.u,^_»  iii.iiiui.:<„L(^ii.u,  and  nails,  locks,   baskets,  cupboards,  stools,  tables, 

•  ■  ■    i  -      '•  .  -  "  chests. 
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'4**«'1i»»«fi    on* 

being  f«ce  of  iHc  city,  cri 
In  1530,  the  city  of  L 

I .        i  iiat  the  realm  is  ovc: 

c.  "  That  fcrci^.crs  cxdc  : 

Dr.  saia,   "1 

•'  that   u 


te^\  rWhfi."     The  conclusion  from  this  is  evidently,  that  the 
rious  than  the  English  themselves,  and  not 
in  every  quarter. 

J  of  the  star-chamber,  rq)resenting  and  setting 


',  chces 


i\     »^i  >niii   ir"friii-/»i» 


;    lutton,  &c.  whereby  great  por- 

itry,  are  consumed." 

ke  prvji.  iiid  persecutions  were  the  occasion 

tiikt  ihc   woollen  manufactures   declined, 

■  "  ■'■■m  grew  thinner  of  people,  and  pro- 

lA  into  r.liffo  -Aalks,  for  supplying 


^  It  !£  certain,  that    about  tluii  time    many 
ci:  I  shouhl 

or   \]. 
that   th>.    m'"^   w.^; 


^A  ^    1 » 


>ns  were   made,    and  heav)'  penalties 

'  pasturage,  and  against  decaying  houses  for 

I'ure    are  enacted  i|  is  a  pre- 

^  i>  J-. -.w...  ^.^...;-,,  though  perhaps  It   is   not  an 


re 


VIII.  was  a  monarch  who  did  not  understand  commercial  affairs ;  besides  which,  the 
rciscd  by  VVolsey  in  his  name  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  great  progress  from 

en  some  y  royal  authority  and  sometimes  by 

*    "'  "  i  .     Of  this  a  very  flagrant  in- 

--  :.., _._.:_..  _..   ,_-....,,..   :_.    — ^  in  tlic  city  of  York.     It  was 

1  in  a  pctiii  a  that  city,  "  that  the  handicrafts  in  that  city  had  formerly  sub- 

licfly  by  the  manufacture  of  coverlets  or  coverings  for  beds,  but  that  of  late  years 

^sundry  evil  disposed  persons,  a:  cs,  not  expert  in  the  business,  had  witlidrawn  tliem- 

**  selves  in'  -^VHHb  '    y  inter;  ;>,  mak- 

*'  i"'^  '"'  ...v.,  v.i    hrfm-T  ...1.;.;  u  auuu.  .ind  sold  at 

"  j  liouscs.  &c."     '1  '  .  .  ,  ~  the  manufacture  to 

all  but  those  1  .  in  the  city  of  \\>  :^. 

In  the  sd  and  3d  of  Edward  VI.  laws  to  prohibit  forestalling  and  combinations  of  workmen 

iga,  &c  were  made.     A  clause  was  also  added,  i  ig  all  workmen  relating  to 

tn  '  •    ■    -    •'      ~nUilM^^  ~  ""'  '    '     corporate  towns  ur  wherever  thty  mi.^ht  tliink  fit. 

T  «»*  Wi-  ,1     f   tlw  r.-MMcst  of  the  city  of  London,  which 

.1,  and  subject  to  great  cxpcnccs  in 
pi  .  tallages,  scot  aaU  lot,    &c.   set    forth   that   the   permission   given  would    be 

I'l  >ugh  London  only  petitioned  for  itself,  the  repeal  was 


,<^i^^i|6At  regulati 
ing'  (^Vtogv  stretching,  n. 


„, ,  1, 


•o   prevent   t' 
^  of  doth,  a-, 


-  -''  ^- '-  in  manufactur- 

,     .-  enacting  penal- 

Jlr. 
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Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  elaborate  and  instructive  History  of  Commerce,  speaking  of  this  period 
(I552)»  says»  "  The  time  was  now  come  when  the  eyes  of  die  English  nation  were  opened  to  the 
"  folly  of  suffering  the  house  or  college  of  German  merchants,  called  the  Steelyard,  so  long  to 
«*  enjoy  adv-antages  in  the  duty  or  custom  of  exported  English  cloths,  far  beyond  what  the  EngUsh 
**  enjoyed  themselves." 

These  factors  at  tlie  Stcclyai-d,  who  principally  traded  with  Antwerp  and  liamburghvin  general 
set  whatever  price  they  pleased  both  on  exports  and  imports,  and  having  the  command  of  all 
the  markets,  with  a  joint  stock,  they  broke  all  other  merchants.  Upon  these  considerations 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  made  pressing  remonstrances  to  king  Edward's  privy  council.  They 
accused  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  particularly  Dantzic,  of  defrauding  the  customs  by  importing 
goods  in  their  own  name,  which  belonged  to  others  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  same  immuni- 
ties, and  of  corrupting,  by  presents,  the  custom-house  oflicers.  The  report  sUted,  that  while 
in  the  preceding  year  all  the  English  merchants  together  had  only  exported  i,ioo  cloths,  they 
alone  had  exported  44,000.  Various  other  grievances,  perhaps  not  so  real,  were  enumerated, 
and  upon  due  and  mature  consideration,  and  hearing  the  defence  made  by  the  foreign  merchants, 
the  result  was,  that  the  king  and  his  council  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  Hanseatic  towns  pretended 
to  privileges  which,  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  they  could  not  possess,  having  no  suflicient 
corporation  to  receive  the  same.  That  these  pretended  privileges  did  not  extend  to  any  persons 
or  towns  certain,  and  therefore  it  was  uncertain  to  what  towns  or  pei'sons  the  privileges  should  be 
extended,  so  that  the  immunities  chimed  had  no  limit  or  bounds,  and  that  supposing  the  said 
privileges  were  real,  they  had  been  forfeited.  It  was  farther  answered  by  the  council,  that  when 
these  immunities  were  granted,  and  for  100  years  afterwards,  the  persons  so  favoured  carried  on 
only  2  direct  trade  between  England  and  their  own  countries  j  whereas  then  they  had  become  ge- 
neral carriers,  dealing  in  all  articles  with  all  nations.  Other  reasons  respecting  reciprocal  treatment 
of  English  merchants  were  also  given,  and  the  council  decreed  that  the  privileges,  liberties  and  fran- 
chises claimed  by  the  said  merchants  of  tlie  Steelyard  should  be  and  remain  seized  and  resumed 
in  the  king's  hand,  until  the  merchants  should  maintain  their  claim  upon  better  grounds,  pre- 
serving, nevertheless,  to  the  said  merchants  full  liberty  of  coming  into  England  and  traificking  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  any  other  merchant  strangers.  Such  was  the  beneficjal  effect  to  our  mer- 
G^u  of  this  wise  measure,  tlut  the  year  after  the  English  merchants  shipped  off  40^000  cloths 
fiopj'bnders. 

*<Thcre  could  be  no  stronger  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  exclusive  privileges  and  monopoly 
than  this;  nevertheless,  queen  Mary,  on  her  marriage  withthe  emperor's  s<>ri  in  1554,  re- 
instated the  company  in  all  its  rights ;  but  finding  that  the  customs  fell  off,  and  the  trade  of  her 
wbjccts  was  injured,  the  rights  were  again  revoked.  Perhaps  the  ir^uence  of  the  queen's  hus- 
band had  fallen  off  a.  much  as  the  customs  in  her  ports;  for  as  she  was  not -guided  by  reasqn.or 
jujtice  in  renewing  the  privilege,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  find  her  supported  by  eitha- 
on  tht  occasion  of  her  revoking  them. 

uh  was  during  this  reign  that  the  first  commerce  with  the  Russians  commenced,  and  the  Russia 
Ck)«t)any  was  established,  to  which  the  Czar  John  BasUowitz  granted  great  advantages.     An 

attempt 
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i.icm'  — ''  to  trade  with  India  by  the  river  Duina,  Wologda,  and  the  Ca^^llSf^SfA,  bW  it 

provca -,.--- --5  and  expensive. 

1>*  aH\'5ntagcs  of  commerce  had  bc^n  to  be  felt  and  undcratood  when  queen  Eliiabnh 
tci'  hrone,  and,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Edward  HI.  she  no  sooner  began  to  reign  llran 

her  attention  was  turned  to  commerce,  and  by  one  charter  confirmed  aH  the  former  charters 
^nted  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  ^»^m'* 

The  manufactures  of  hosiery,  cutlery,  gia^^niS  many  others  of  inferior  importance,  begun  k\ 
this  country  about  the  same  time.  Fuhcries  now  began  to  meet  with  solid  encouragement,  »nd 
prohibitions  or  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  rivalled  our  horm; 
manufactures.  One  act  prohibits  the  importation  of  girdles,  rapiers,  knives,  sheaths,  hiltsy 
•    ■!$,  lockets,  chapes,  sci'  ■      ■      ■  'ture,   gloves,  points,   leatlicr,  and  laces  and 

fim^  >)t  all  kinds.  The  woolun  imi:ui.ii.iuii.  met  with  protection  proportioned  to  its  import, 
ance,  and  rncrlnnc!  advanced  rapidly,  the  balance,  which  had  so  frequently  been  against  her,  bc-« 
cominij  ..-dlv  and  fixed  in  her  favour. 

The  true  principles  of  commerce  were  promulgated  and  put  in  practice  in  the  very  beginning  oi 
qileen  Itlizabeth's  reign,  and  many  acts  were  passed  that  laid  a  solid  foundation  tor  •ommcrcial 


' 'B^ '  k  "Tiw  made  in  15 ..3,  entitled  Constitutions  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Navy,  &c^ 
herrings  and  other  fish,  caught  on  our  coasts,  arc  permitted  to  be  exported  duty  free  :  no  fo- 
reign ships  allowed  to  carry  ;^oods  coastwise  from  one  port  to  anotJier,  and  wiiics  and  woftd' 
permitted  ta  be  imported  ; .  .nee  in  1  ^hips  only.     In  the  infancy  of  commerce  it  wat 

impossible  to  fix  on  better  r.ioJja  for  encottragiag  '  ,  manufactories,  and  navigation.   In  a> 

more  advanced  state  of  things  the  same  regtflattefis  mtj^nt  neither  be  n v  nor  practicable,  as 

the  swaddling  dothesof  the  infant  would  only  encumberwithout  stren«;i  _,  thi'<"ull^rownnianj 
btJt  at  a  time  when  foreigners,  by  means  of  superior  capital  and  knowledge  of  L;  could  carry 
everr  thing  before  them,  such  protective  and  encouraging  laws  were  essential  to  the  ^vc^l  being 
of  this  country  as  a  commercial  nation.  Monop' ■  i leges  existed  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  th' -  ited  in  a  desire  v  idpan  avthe>|nQ^O^ 
trad*,  without  either  t;,i.....^  into  the  risqucs  '-"  •'«•  5- FW«»"f^>l^  ifelgu 
we  fmd  a  patent  given  on  the  principl^n  wlii  1  in  the  prc- 
■ent  day ;  we  also  find  that  beacons  or  sea  marks  were  instituted  at  this  time,  on  very  judicious 
plans,  in  ordet  to  prevent  \  from  being  s!»ipwrecked  on  r.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  crv  ''  odJMII^Tdcstructidn  in  .  ,  nnd  trans- 
ferred the  U^*  <■!  ruin  lu  -T-'-^-  —  '■ -•  capiui,  11  I  ii;;i.imi  and  other 
places.  Meterani  «;  ,  his  flhi  r  tIk'  dnl^r  had  hanocd,  be- 
headed, and  burned  such  nuTnber<i.                    .ny  flefl  t      1   !i>   f<Mci>;n  parts, 

carrying  thither  their  aru  and  manufactures,  hitherto  scarcely  known  but  in  the  Netherlands^ 
that  the  decayed  cities  of  Canterbury,    Norwich,    Sandwich,    '  Maidstone,  South-, 

ampton,  andmany    ''    -  .     -         *""    '     .'''.   r  ,   iifacturcr  i,  iiiicn,  silk,  &c.     It  was 

then  that  Norwit.Ii  .  ; light  slu..     .   .    --.  ich  it  lias  ever  since  becai 

fiOBOUS. 
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•'  T!ie  pcrserotion  ancT  Ijanishment  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  co-operated  with  the  cruehies  of 
t>i,  in  fixing  the  cloth  manutactory  in  England;  not  that  the  Moors  emigrated 

and  sci:ua  in  t;iis  country  as  the  Flemings  did,  but  that  Spain,  which  had  been  a  famous  country 
for  manufactures,  never  recovered  the  blow,  and  has  gone  on  declhiing  year  by  year  ever  since 
fert  cTucl,  Unjustifiable,  and  impolitic  measure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  customs  were  farmed  at  14,000!.  a 
year  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith;  she  raised  them  first  to  42,000!.  and  at  last  to  50,000!.  stililetting 

i     o  Sir  T'lomas  Smith. 

.  uc  navy  of  France  in  the  time  of  that  great  king  Henry  IV.  consisted  of  six  or  eight  ships 
of  war  at  Brest  and  Rochelle,  and  20  gallies  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  queen  Elizabeth  as- 
flgned  the  sum  of  8^70!.  yearly  for  the  repairs  of  her  fleet ! ! 

The  rising  greatness  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  did  not  pass  vi'ithout  ex- 
citing jealousy  oq  the  continent,  particularly  amongst  the  members  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
who,  like  all  declining  but  wealthy  bodies,  beheld  with  contempt  the  changes  of  circumstances 
that  had  taken  place,  and  acted  with  their  former  insolence  when  they  had  no  longer  their  former 
power.  In  1 59 1 ,  Thuanus  (lib.  1 00)  relates,  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  Hans 
Towns  was  held  at  Lubec  to  treat  of  their  rights  and  immunities,  which  they  alleged  the 
queen  of  England  had  daily  endeavoured  to  impair,  whereupon  they  sent  letters  to  her  majesty 
written  with  too  much  heat.  The  queen  answered  those  letters  in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
telling  them  that  though  they  had  written  to  her  with  so  little  respect,  yet  she  imputed  it 
rather  to  their  amanuensis  than  to  themselves,  at  the  same  time  letting  them  know  how  much 
she  despised  their  menaces. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  first  voyage  was  made  to  India  by  sea,  the  Guinea  company  made  their 
third  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  a  number  of  merchants  returned  from  an  expedition  to 
India,  whither  they  had  been,  going  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdat,  from  thence  down  the  Tigris  to 
Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  again  from  thence  to  Goa.  They  found  Venetian  factories 
«f»tablished  at  all  those  places,  and  experienced  every  sort  of  opposition  from  their  resident 
factors  that  a  rivalship  in  trade  is  apt  to  produce.  After  having  visited  Agra,  Labor,.  Bengal, 
■|%g«,  and  Malacca,  they  returned  by  sea  to  Ormus,  and  from  thence  to  Aleppo,  by  the  same 
^i&te.  Much  useful  information  was  obtained  by  this  JQljniey  over-land,  preparatory  to  the  sea 
■f^yilge  then  just  ready  to  take  place. 

J"  '593»  tw'o  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ships  joined  in  partnership  with  some  merchant  vessels, 
andcr  the  great  but  unfortunate  Sir  W^alter  Raleigh.  Their  first  exploit  was  capturing  a  large 
Biscayner  of  600  tons  burthen;  they  next  forced  on  shore  on  the  Azores  a  large  East-Indja 
f  arrack,  which  they  burned ;  after  which  they  took  the  largest  of  all  the  East-India  carracks, 
of  1600  tons,  700  men,. and  36  brass  guns,  laden  with  siik,  drugs,  spices,  calicoes,  gold,  pearls,. 
china  ware,  ebony,  &c.  valued  in  all  at  150,000!.  The  prize  was  brought  to  Daitmouth,  and 
divided  amongst  the  advcnturas,  of  whom  the  queen  was  the  principal. 

i.In  1596,  in  order  to  divert  or  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Elizabeth 
sent  out  106  ship&of  war,  17  of  which  only  were  her  own  ;  the  remainder  were  hired,  which 
proves  the  mcrtajitilc  navy  to  have  then  been  considerable.    This  fleet,  accompanied  by  24 

Dutch 
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Dutch  ships,  sailed  under  the  command  of  the  earl  ot  Essex  and  lord  admiral  Howard.  Much 
booty  was  brought  home  by  it,  together  with  two  galleons,  and  loo  brass  cannon  :  eleven  o£ 
the  best  Spanish  ships  were  destroyed ;  and  in  all,  the  loss  to  Spain  was  estimated  at  2o,coo,ooq 
of  ducats. 

TheIIiii.->-n'\v;i-,  and  imperial  interest  unitir-'  '^^'—Micr,  and  findirs'"  -^  .^^-.,1  struggle  existed 
between  them  and  the  qtieen-  of  En^and,  join,  i  Spain,  and  the  ..reliant  Adven- 

turers were  expelled  from  all  parts  of  the  German  empire.     This  deci  ;>  was  taken  with  a, 

view  to  induce  the  queen  to  renew  the  privileges  of  the  Steelyard  mercliants  j  but  the  quecn^  as 
KBolute  as  she  was  right  in  her  po  ing  and  giving  her  reasons,  in  ^597  directed 

Hidomnnokui  tO'the  lord  iiiiyjlB  iiiii  iitw  1  in  ( x  i^ndon,  orderin^fitbii^  to  sbut  up  tie  bouse  in- 
habited '•«  '^'-^  '^ertbantt  *.;««»;«»  tn  if,/-  ^itnt-itut/u  at  the  Steelyard  m -London,  iPhi  nt  iJ,.-  mm'  iln.s 
trdtred  German  .  l  to  quit  her  dominiom  on  the  mwe 

toeir  obliged  to  quit  S/aden. 

An  East-India  company  was  first  est  1  at  this  time  (1600)  in  shares  of  50I.  each,  on  the 

btt  day  of  the  century,  and  with  a  capital  ui  The  first  fleet  consisted  of 

I     «h!p  of  * 


.1  tonnage         ....         ^,330  tons. 
Men .;<fo 

Viluc       -        -        -        -        -        £•  37,000 

^'Swh  viru  the  beginning  of  that  great  c  cnt  which  this  day  is  possessed  of  such  cxtcn- 

nh  and  immense  revenues  in  India  Hi 

In  ',;,.   ;    u     '•-  '"'•LTmansoflered  again  to         '    rchants  r  i-y ; 

■     •     •■  <    Tdmittcd  here  ;  Lul  ..-..i^    ,.^..,   >.  la  tijc  siii.iin.ii  .j^.i-.-muui  o£ 

f!ied  in  »6o3,  the  English  commerce  and  manufactures  sustained  a  great  loss. 
Her  succcs:jor  .'  '  y  uniting  in  hi^Acrson  .the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island,  was  indeed 

the  means  1  a  more  .solid  foundation  than  ever  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  but  he 

lUKkfrtobd  moc  of  commcr     '    Tim,  and  was  not  \g0iiaanxc  •  '     '  ntages  that  result 

frWif * prt^y^tWention  to    >....  .  .jjects.     The  new  mfaiHfttiH  houv..  ;.ded  M-ell,  and  »» 

far  as  he  knc\T  encouraged  commerce.  The  levant -or  Turkey  comj'  ^  which  titc  cliarttf 
had  expired,  was  renewed  in  1/105,  "^  *  better  and  more  permanent  plan  ^an  before.  Com»* 
pai  hed  the  following  year  to  trade  to  North  America  ;  the  one  was  called  the 

Soutii  Coa^lii(pi^' and  the  other  the  London  Adventurers;  and  also  a  third,  called  the> 

Plymouiii  -i  .Ncnturers;  la  which  t'- -■  -  the  «nidc  of  North  America  was  parcelled  out.  • 

A  company  was  also  c^tabKAcd  in   . over  lr|MB!|ll-\N'cst  passage,  in  consequaicc  of 

which,  captain  Hui.  rcr  various  attempts  to  find  both  a  north-west  and  nortii-east  passage^ 

discovered  the  bay  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 

la 
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In  1 613,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made  of  the  decrease  oF  the  ey.portation  of  English 
woollen  goods,  an  order  was  made  for  taking  an  account  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  all 
England,  to  ascertain  the  balance,  and  on  which  side  it  lay  :  (see  Circle  of  Commerce,  published 
1623,  p.  121,  by  Mr.  Misselden,  an  eminent  merchant.) 

Exports  to  all  parts,  from  Christmas  1612  to  Christmas  1613       -        £.  2,090,640 

Customs  on  those  goods 86,794 

Impost  paid  outwards  on  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  pewter  -  -  10,000 

Gains  of  merchants,  freight,  and  petty  charges        ....  300,000 


Total        -        -        £.  2,487,434 
Imports,  consisting  of  silks,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  wines,  linen,  &c. 

including  customs  thereon, -         .  2,141,151 


Balance  in  favour  of  England         .        .  /.     346,283 


The  total  customs  outwards  this  year,  as  before  stated,  amounted  to            -  r.  86,794 

Total  inwards 61,280 


Total  customs        -        -        £.  148,074 


Of  this  the  port  of  London  produced — ^Duties  outwards         -        .        -  /■.  61,322 

48,250 


Ditto  inwards 


Total  customs,  London,        .        .        .        £^  109,572 

At  this  time  (1614)  the  Russia  company  sent  13  ships  to  Greenland;  the  woollen  manufactory 
at  the  same  time  received  a  great  improvement,  by  dying  the  wool  instead  of  the  cloth  as  here- 
tofore, so  that  mixed  cloths  could  be  manufactured  from  that  time  forward. 
The  shipping  of  England  this  year  was  as  under : 

To  Portugal  and  Andalusia  -         *%    *         -         20  sliips. 

Bourdeaux,  ships  and  barks  ...         60  ''^  '^'^^ 

Hamburgh,  &c.  by  merchant  adventurers 
Dantzig,  Koningsberg,  &c. 
Norway         .......  5 

Naples,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  &c.  .        50 

2«0 

The  Newcastle  coalftrade  at  that  time  employed  400  sail,  one  half  of  which  was  for  London,, 
an'd  the  rest  for  other  pbrts  in  England. 

The  Iceland  fishery  employed  1 20  ships  and  barks. 
The  Newfoundland  fishery      1 50        ditto. 
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The  innumerable  privileges  and  regulations  enacted  by  king  James,  which  were  neither  made 
with  the  sa:  !om,  nor  adhered  to  with  the  same  constancy,  as  those  of  his  great  predecessor, 
did  not,  it  appears,  produce  any  beneficial  effect,  (  it  complaints  were  made  of  th«  decay 

of  our  home  manufactures,  particularly  those  of  v.. s!.ufii ;  and  the  exporUtions  and  im- 
portations of  the  ycir  1622  stood  as  follows  : 

Total  exports  -         -        -        •  '     £•  2*320,435 

Total  imports  -        -        -        -  2*6*9,3 15 


Babnce  against  England  .  .        £.     298,879 

King  James  made  great  and  repe:ited  efforts  to  Introduce  tlic  production  of  silk  into  this 
country,  but  all  hb  pains  to  promote  the  growth  of  mulberry  trees  and  of  silk  worms  turned 
out  to  I^    '  c :  Nature  did  not  favour  the  undertaking. 

It  w.;  ^  time  that  some  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  were  transplanted  fr(3m  the  Brazils 

to  the  \  .  and  bid  the  foundation  of  the  c:rc3test  branch  of  trade  that  t!us  country 

now  enjoys.     The  tobacco  trade  also  \*-as  increa^i.  the  culture  of  that  hci  ciI  iu 

America,  and  the  taste  for  its  use  prevailed  more  and  more  amongst  European  nations.  It  is 
an  observation  that  must  occur  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  present  and  the  ancient  state 
of  things,  that  three  of  the  greatest  branches  of  foreign  trade  arise  from  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
the  consumption  of  which  articles  was  totally  unknown  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  even  within 
one  century  was  very  inconsiderable. 

Though  the  increasing  population  in  America  and  the  other  colonies  was  going  on,  and 
thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  the  augmentation  of  trade,  yet  the  necessities  of  the  king,  and 
his  unsteady  conduct,  prevented  him  from  giving  it  that  aid  and  support  which  it  required. 

The  royal  navy  is  now,  and  always  must  bear  son^-  "  "jral  proportion  to  the  mercantile  nayy 
of  the  counlT)  ;  it  is  thrrefjre  il!u>trativc  of  tlit  a  as  to  extent  of  trade,   to  see  what 

seal  upon  at 

In  1640, 41,  and  42,  as  appears  from  a  work  pri  the  time>  the  c^pencc  of  equipments 

voted  by  parliament  was  as  under : 

Ten  king's  ships,  and  ten  merchant  nnps,  employul  in  the  naf  ro  .\  ^ca^, 
during  the  year  -         1640 

Ordinary  of  the  navy  &ame  year  •  - 

Ditto  1641 

Ditto  164a  .... 

Other  cxpcnccs  under  a  variety  of  heads  .... 


C  57*592 

4 

6 

27,122 

3 

9 

27,610 

3 

4 

2 1 ,056 

1 1 

6 

170,586 

4 

3 

/".icj.ofi?     r     4    , 
Which  divided  by  3,  the  number  of  years,  gives  less  than   ic2,oooi.  for  ti.  ciiture. 

of  the  British  navy  1 60  years  ago. 

The  first  monies  levied  by  the  parliament  in  1643,  w'lhout  the  consent  and  authority  of  ihc  King* 
were  by  an  ordinance  for  raising  a  sum  of  1,773,600!.      One  of  the  means  by  which  ibis  was  to 

be 
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be  raised,  washy  doubling  tlie  surft  for  becoming  a  free  member  of  the  society  of  Merchant  Ad* 
venturers,  and  of  the  Turkey  Compan}',  so  that  the  republican  spirit  that  broke  forth  at  that 
period,  laid  its  hand  heavy  on  commerce  at  its  first  outset.  A  tax  of  4d.  a  pound  on  our  planta- 
tion tobacco,  and  one  on  beer  and  ale,  calling  it  by  the  name  excise,  a  term  till  then  unused,  was 
also  introduced.  As  the  authority  of  parliament  only  extended  over  certain  counties,  the  king 
hi  his  own  defence  laid  on  similar  duties  in  that  portion  of  England  that  was  under  his 
authority. 

In  observing  tliat  the  parliament  began  its  cafeer  in  laying  a  very  heavy  hand  on  trade,  it  is 
but  fair  to  remark,  that  three  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  encourage  the  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Barbadoes,  Bermudas,  and  other  places,  the  doties  on  exports  to  those  parts  were  taken  off  on  the 
proper  certificates  being  made,  and  security  given  that  the  goods  were  to  be  exported  for  the 
use  of  the  said  colonies.  Provided  always,  that  the  same  plantations  do  not  suffer  any  of  their 
produce  to  be  loaded  for  foreign  parts,  in  any  other  than  British  bottoms,  under  forfeiture  of  the 
said  exemption  from  customs.  "  Hereby,"  says  Anderson,  In  his  History  of  Commerce,  "  the 
**  foundation  was  laid  for  the  navigation  acts  afterwards,  which  may  be  justly  termed  the  com- 
"  mercial  palladium  of  Britain."  This  was  only,  however,  a  temporary  regulation  for 
three  years  ;  but  king  Charles  II.  after  the  restoration,  by  the  acts  of  navigation,  adopted,  ex- 
tiinded,  and  rendered  permanent  the  same  policy. 

l"Tic  parliament  also  prohibited  the  exportation  of  English  wool,  so  that  the  woollen  cloth 
manufactory  flourished  greatly.  Spain  had  entirely  lost  her  superiority  in  that  staple  commo- 
dity, and  France  had  just  begun  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  rival  this  country,  Plolland,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  at  Sedan  was  established  at  this  time ;  and  while 
we  allow  the  vast  extent  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  general  our  superiority  over  the  French, 
it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  article  of  fine  bfoad  cloth  is  carried  to  greater  perfection  at  Sedan 
and  Louviers,  in  France,  than  it  is  in  this  country,  even  to  the  present  day. 

^he  parliament,  in  the  year  1650,  made  another  excellent  regulation  in  favour  of  our  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  enacting  that  no  merchandize,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should 
be  imported  into  England,  in  any  but  English  built  ships,  and  belonging  either  to  English  or 
English  plantation  subjects,  navigated  also  by  an  English  commander,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
crew  English  ;  excepting,  however,  such  merchandize*^  should  be  imported  directly  from  the 
original  place  of  their  growth  or  manufacture  in  Europe  solely.  Moreover,  no  fish  should  be  im- 
ported into  England  or  Ireland,  nor  exported  from  foreign  parts,  nor  even  from  one  of  our  home- 
ports  to  another,  but  what  shall  be  caught  by  our  own  fishers  only.  This  was  the  first  form  in  which 
the  navigation  act,  &c.  was  legally  enacted  and  confirmed  in  1660.  The  first  effect  of  this  act 
was  the  dhninution  of  the  Dutch  carrying  trade,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  the  carriers  for  all 
Europe.  The  violent  war  that  broke  o\it  with  that  republic  in  Cromwell's  time,  was  the  second 
consequence  it  produced;  but  since  then  it  has  had  the  happiest  effects  on  this  country. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  took  place  in  l654,  was,  that  the  ships  of  the  Dutch, 
as  well  ships  of  war  as  others,  should  strike  theirflag,  and  lower  their  topsail,  on  meetingany  of  tfie 
shijw  of  the  English  commonwealth  at  aea.  This  proves  the  advancement  of  the  naval  importance 
of  England. 

Cromwell 


J'Ci'wnwelPcoBcludetl  IfftKtt^^ot JgnwiLcce  .wkh  Portugal,  Denmark,  Svredcn,  and,  Pilipce,  ia 
1654.81x1  55,  »i»cl  in  the  f'olluwiiig  year  took  Jaaioica  from  the  Spaniards. 

The  pmt-utlke  uU  ovcf  Englaoci  «ras  at.tliis  time  Jet  out  to  farm  for  i  o,.oool.  a  year, 
•    Thorlo^  in  his  ilaie  pajKrs,  gives  tlie  budget,  as  it  is  now  termed,  of  the  year  1657.  as  follows : 
]\:,.,  <•  'tf«"rtiBent  -  -  £.    994,500 

thrco  kiugdcuis  -  i, 1*32, 4.89 

Civil  government  -  -  200,000  ^ 


■  Total  cxpqocc  -     -       ;C*2)3*^>J)^9 

Kcvenue. 

Assessment  of- the  ibrec  kingtloma  1,4^4,000 

Excise  and  cuiatoms  cstimnlcd  at  700,000 

*»'  Other  revenues  ))ai<l  into  the  exchequer  198,000 

in  


-I 


-»;.uj^^.  a,36a,ooo 


•  ij^  \:AuTt' 


^  Exr«9  of  revcnae        '  -        jC-      35iO'i 

After  the  restoration,  one  of  the  first  acts  was  the  navigation  act,  amending,,  enlarging,  and 

^tbnfiTvnmg  the  two  that  had  been  granted  first  by  the  parliament  daring  tbc  civil  war,  and  after- 

"#iMft  bjthe  cominonwealth.     Though  king  Charles  was  always  involved  in  pccuuiary  cmbac- 

'iftfertierttij,  yet  hi*  accepting  of  the  island  of  Ikimbay,  in  the  East-Indies,  iqstead  of  money,  as* 
part'pbrtion  with  !he  prtn««8»  Catherine  of  Portugal,  pro>Ts,  that  he  not  only  had  well  directed 
views  in  commerce,  but  goo<l  intentionf. 

In  the  arts  athome,-  the  mftnafncturc  of  wire  and  that  of  dying  scarlet  were  at  this  lime  intro- 
duced by  Dfltchmen.     The  making  of 'clocks  and  watchtrs,  though  long .  before  known  in  Eng;- 

^fmdlf^MfiiUtmWf  out  this  period. 

***^rtHtt^^'  ff":~  *ot:»l  trade  the  following  statement : 

-,(*  n^K^ti  .  _.,,„,;.; , ,  _  /■'..'..,s,2 

M'    ■  ^^ 

•"'  ^'  England         -         A '  r9P3,'207 

try  was  principally  owing  to  the  taste  for  Fiuicii  iiiiery, 
wi.icr,  t;ic  Txtum  oi  ihc  K:r.g  licu  cxiics  that  had  lived  \»ith  him  on  the  continent  introdticed,  as 
Prince  si^f^r^i-  "-it  r-nt-  U}r.  r^c  manofacturing  many  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  then  on  domiMpd/ 
Tl)d  ;^r  ,1  for  the  maniifactures  and'  trade  of  his  country,  went  too  far ;  for  the 

*'^at?cs  Idfd  In  1  ^xi  Hie  impdrtatton  of  fbfeign  mannfectores  were  aobigh  as  to  be  cquiYaiciit 

to  a  ))  '1  and  Dntoh  upotj  endeavouring  tomanu&cturc  Frecoh  acti- 

cTes'.Tmiiiiig  that,  as  t  Iprocal  advantage  on  that  commerce,  they  must  pay  for  every 

thing  in   T"""--      T  I-,,  tJ,e  toy  ttadc,  and  the  variety  of  ornamental  manufactuflB* 

which  wp  ..   :_  gtert  perfeclion ;  brocades,  ribbons,  gawtcs,   laces,  hats,  h«fld>- 

wares,  buttons,  bocklcs,'  watches,  toys,  paper,  8cc. 

d  In 
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Iq  1668  a  very  wise  and  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  was  entered  into  between  the 
king  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  sent  over  so  many  industrious  artists 
to  this  country,  who  arrived  just  in  proper  time  to  improve  the  manufactures  v^'hich  the  impolitic 
prohibitions  of  Colbert  bad  caused  to  be  introduced  amongst  us.  Thus  the  over  great  zeal  for 
commerce  of  the  minister  planted  various  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  the  mistaken  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  sovereign  was  the  cause  of  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  year  i688,  establishing  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject on  a  solid  footing,  thereby  settled  the  prosperity  of  England  on  a  sure  foundation.  Since  that 
glorious  change,  neither  royal  caprice,  favour,  nor  money  have  procured  either  monopoly  or  ex- 
emption, in  contradiction  to  the  general  rights  and  interests  of  society,  or  to  the  detriment  of 
commerce. 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  was  established  in  l6g4,  gave  a  facility  and  new  spring  to 
commerce,  which  has  completely  changed  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  mercantile  men,  and 
given  them  a  firm  and  fixed  attitude  unknown  till  its  institution. 

In  speaking  of  commercial  affairs,  the  way  of  barter,  which  was  first  practised,  required  mutual 
wants  in  the  persons  so  exchanging  the  surplus  of  their  commodities.  In  the  second  state  of 
commerce,  in  which  money,  the  measure  of  value  on  both  sides,  was  always  necessary,  in  order  to 
finishing  a  transaction,  the  person  purchasing  required  to  possess  the  value  of  what  he  purchased: 
but  with  the  aid  of  paper  credit,  commercial  transactions  are  freed  from  that  necessity.  Money, 
by  the  aid  of  banks,  starts  up  at  will  and  when  it  is  wanted  ;  by  which  means,  provided  a  trans- 
action is  in  itself  beneficial,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  moral  conduct  and  intelligence  en- 
title them  to  confidence,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  history  of  commerce  is  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  which  it  laboured  under.  Sometimes  it  was  highly  protected,  and  would  flourish 
or  fade  according  to  the  conduct  of  government ;  but  since  then,  it  has  advanced  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  exertions  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it.  The  arts  want  little  more  than  pro- 
tection. Foreign  commerce  wants  more ;  it  wants  encouragement,  and  measures  taken  to  secure 
those  connections  abroad  without  which  it  cannot  prosper. 

The  East  India  Company  was  soon  after  the  revo|g||n  put  upon  its  present  footing;  and 
though  its  importance  has  greatly  iucreased  since,  its  privileges  and  charter  were  at  that  time 
arranged,  nearly  as  they  arc  at  the  present  day. 

The  use  of  tea  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  end  of  the  century,  as  that  of  cofiee 
bad  been  about  50  years  before. 

It  would  be  deviating  from  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  since  which  time  it  has  got  into  a  regular  train: 
a  few  leading  circumstances  only  require  notice. 

The  national  debt,  a  thing  totally  unknown  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  has  served  as  a  reservoir 
for  accumulating  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  which  means  immense  sums  laid  out  at  common 
interest,  though  not  realisable  ;«  toio  by  any  human  means,  can  be  produced  in  cash  in  such  pro- 
portions, on  the  shortest  notice,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  the  assistance  of  commercial  enterprise. 

The 
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Tlic  inventions  for  spinning  cotton,  for  raising  water,  and  working  machinery  by  the  fire- 
engine,  together  with  various  divisions  and  abbreviations  of  labour,  have  greatly  contributed  to 
distinguish  the  last  century  from  all  others,  and  to  raise  England  to  its  present  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  following  account,  year  by  year,  of  the  exports,  imports,  and  balance  of  trade,  from  1699 
to  1802,  will  elucidate  the  subject  sufficiently  without  farther  roniarks. 


TEARS. 

700 
701 
702 

703 
704 

705 
706 

707 

708 

709 

710 

711 

712 

7'3 
7>4 

7'5 

716 

7'7 
718 

719 

720 
721 
722 

723 

715 
726 
727 
728 
729 

730 
73' 
73^ 


IMPORTS. 

5.970. '74 
5,869,606 

4,159,304 
4,526,596 
5,383,200 
4,03 1 ,649 

4, "3.933 
4.«74.o55 
4,698,663 

4.S'«>.593 
4,011,341 

4,685,785 

4,454,682 

5»8i  1,077 

5.9»9.»27 
5,640,943 

5,800,258 

6,346,768 

6,669,390 

5»367.499 
6,090,083 
5,768,510 

6.378^ 

6»505.^<^ 

7.394>405 
7,094,708 

6,677,865 

6,798,908 

7,569,299 

7,540,620 

7,780,019 

6,991,500 

7,087,914 


EXPORTS. 

7,302,716  - 

7,621,05  -  - 

5.^35.875  -  -  - 

6,644,103  -  -  - 

6,552,019  -  -  - 

5,501,677  -  "  - 

6,512,086  -  -  - 

6,767,178  -  -  - 

6,969,089  -  -  . 

6,627,045  -  .  - 

6,690,828  .  .  • 

6,447,170  -  -  - 

7,468,857  -  -  - 

7.35a.655  -  -  - 

8,361,638  -  -  - 

7>379»409  -  -  - 

7,614,085  -  -  - 

9,147,700  -  .  - 

8,255,302  -  -  - 

7,709,528  -  -  - 

7^936,728  -  -  - 

8,681,200  -  -  - 

9,650,789  -  -  - 

9,489,811  -  -  - 

9.143.336  ■  -  - 

11,352,480  -  -  - 

9,406,731  -  -  - 

9.553»043  -  -  - 

»i.63>.383  -  -  - 

".475.771  -  -  - 

".974.<35  -  -  - 

11,167,380  -  -  - 

u,786,65S)i<j»*(lfT)  f 


d  2 


BALANCE. 

»,332.54I 
1,751,446 
1,076,569 
2,117,506 
1,168,819 
1,470,017 

2,393,153 
2,493,122 

2,270,44^ 

2,116,452 

2,679,487 

1,761,384 

3.oi4.»74 

'.54',577 
2,432,411 

1.738,465 
1,813,826 

2,800,932 

1,585.912 
2,342,028 

1,846,645 

2,912,690 

3,272,690 

2,984,135 
1,748,915 

4.257.772 
2,728,865 

2.754,135 
4,062,084 

3.935.151 
4,194,116 

4,175,880 

4,698,744 

li  ito  ,<sr 
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TEARS.                                      IMPORTS.  EXPORTS.                                BALANCE, 

8,016,814      -      -      -  11,777,306      -      -      -      3,760,492 

1734           -           -              7,095,861      -      -      -  11,000,645      -      -      -      3,904,783 

1735 


17 


1^  n 


8,160,184  -  -  -  13,544,144  -  -  -  5,383,960 

1736  -  -  7,307,966  -  -  -  11,616,356  -  -  -  4,308,389 

1737  -  -  7,073,638  -  -  -  11,842,320  -  -  -  4,768,682 

1738  -  -  7,438,960  -  -  -  12,289,495  -  -  -  4.85O03S 

1739  -  -  7,829,373  -  -  -  9,495,366  -  -  -  1,665,993 

1740  -  -  6,703,778  -  -.  -  8,869,939  -  -  -  2,166,161 

1741  -  -  7,936,084  -  -  -  11,469,872  -  -  -  3,533'7S7 

1742  -  -  6,866,864  -  -  -  ii>584j427  -  -  -  4.7*7»5^2 

1743  -  -  7,802,353  -  -  -  14,623,653  -  -  -  6,821,300 

1744  -  -  6,362,971  -  -  -  11,429,628  -  -  -  5,066,657 

1745  -  -  7,847,123  -  -  -  10,497,329  -  -  -  2,650,206 

1746  -  -  6,205,687  -  -  -  11,360,792  -  -  -  5,155,105 

1747  -  -  7,176,757  -  -  -  iIj442>049  -  -  --4,325,291 

1748  -  -  8,136,408  -  -  -  12,351,433  -  -  -  4,215,024 

1749  -  -  7,917,804  -  -  -  14,099,366  -  -  -  6,181,562 

1750  -  -  7,772,039  -  -  -  15,132,004  -  -  -  7,359,964 

1751  -  -  7,943,436  -  -  -  13,967,811  -  -  -  6,024,375 

1752  -  -  7,889,369  -  -  -  13,221,116  .  -  -  5,331,746 

1753  -  -  8,625,029  -  -  .  14,264,614  -  -  -  5,639,584 
»754  -  -  8,093,472  -  -  -  13,396,853  -  -  -  5,303,383 

1755  -  -  8,772,865  ^  -  -  12,182,255  -  -  -  3,409,390 

1756  -  -  7,961,603  -  -  -  12,517,640  -  -  -  4,556,036 

1757  -  -  9.253>3i7  -  -  -  i3>43S.285  -  -  -  4,184,967 

1758  -  -  8,415,025  -  -  -  15,034,994  -  -  -  6,619,969 

1759  -  -  8,922,976  -  -  -  14,696,892  -  -  -  5,773,916 

1760  -  r  9,832,802  -  -  -  i5'579»o73  -  -  -  5,746,270 

1761  -  -  9,543,901  -  -  -  ^365,953  -  -  -  6,822,051 

1762  -  -  8,870,234  -  -  -  14,134,093  -  -  -  5,263,858 

1763  -  -  11,665,036  -  -  -  16,160,181  -  -  -  4,4-95,145                ] 

1764  -  -  10,364,307  -  -  -  16,512,403  -  -  -    6,148,096 

1765  -  -  10,889,742  -  -  -  14,550,507  -  -  -  3,660,764 
'766  -  -  11,475,775  -  -  -  i4>o24.964  -  -  -  2,549,188 
1767  -  -  12,073,956  -  -  -  13,844,511  -  -  -  1,770,555 
^76^  -  -  11,878,661  -  -  -  15,117,982  .  -  -  3,239,321 
'769  -  -  11,908,560  -  -  -  13,438,236  -  -  -  1,529,675 
*77°  -  -  12,216,937  -  -  -  14,266,653^  -  -  _  2,049,716^ 
»72»        -  -  12,821,995    -  -  -  17,161,146  -  -  -    4,3.39,150 
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YXAKS. 

1772 

^773 
'774 

775 

1776 

'777 

'778 
'779 
1780 

.781 

[782 
'78j 
1784 
1785 
;S6 
.787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 

'79* 

'793 

';94 

^795 
1796 

'797 
'798 

'799 
1800 

1801 


IMPORTS. 

14,508,715  - 

12,522,643  - 

»  4*548. 90*  - 

14,816,955  - 

12,449,189  - 

12,643,834  - 

w,975.533  - 

11,435,263  - 

14,714,967  - 

12,723,613  - 

10,341,628  - 

*3»«i2,235  - 

15,272,802  - 

16,279,490  - 

15,786,072  - 

17,804,024  - 

16,050,000  - 

17,000,000  - 

17,900,000  - 

19,000,000  - 

20,000,000  - 

20,200,000  - 

22,000,000  - 

22,600,000  - 

23,000,000  - 

25,000,000  - 

87,300,000  - 

32,600,^^  - 

3  2,500,  W  - 

36,000,000  - 


EXPORTS. 

18.732.379 
16,654,052 

17,607,447 

16,946,523 

15,685,107 

14,152,243 

Ii.375.71^ 

«3»597.77» 
13,689,073 

11,470,388 

13,224,637 

•5.470.778 
14,961,074 
16,770,239 
16,300,730 
18,296,166 
18,100,000 
19,000,000 
21,500,000 
22,500,000 
25,000,000 
21,400,000 
21,600,000 
22,000,000 
25,000,000 
26,600,000 
34,000,000 
36,600,000 
45,ooo,coo 
49,000,000 


BALANCE. 

4.233.663 
4,131,408 

3,058,544 

2,129,568 

3'235.9i8 
1,508,408 
1,400,179 
2,162,537 

».974.»o5 

C  Against 
1.233.235  ^EngUuJ. 

2,883,008 

2.3-8.543 
311,727 

493.749 
514,658 

492,141 

2,050,000 

2,000,000 

3,6oo,odo 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

1,400,000 

400,000  s  Against 

600,000  /  England. 

2,000,000 

1 ,600,000 

6,700,000 

4,000,000 

12,500,000 

13,000,000 


LIST 


LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS. 


AdDINCTON,  Right  Hon.  HENRY,  Clumcclbr  of 

the  Exchequer 
Axe  and  Coxc,  7 1 ,  AlJermanbury 
Aransolo  and  Co.  Oki  Broad  street 
Amyand  and  Co.  KingVamu  yard 
A Uport,  Thomas,  es«j.  5,  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 

Ayres,  3, ,  c»q.  hlark  lane 

Abcmcthie  and  Dewey,  Baldwin's  court 
Aickin,  Caj^tain  Thoinjs,  Burr  street 
AUan,  Grant,  esq.  WiiKhcstcr  street 
Addis,  Henry  J.  esq.  Borough 
Alcock,  Joha,  esq.  Cantezbiury  square,  Sontkwark 
Ancona,  Jacob,  esq.  Wilsoo  street,  Fiit^bury  square 
Atkinson,  Henry,  esq.  I,  Bread  street  hill 
Atkinson,  Hodgson,  esq.  Tokenhouse  yard 
Addison  and  Baggott,  Parr  street,  LiTcrpool 
Ackerman,  E.  esq.  Steel  street,  ditto 
Adams,  John,  esq.  Kirkdak,  near  ditto 
Asptnall,  James,  esq.  Cattle  street,  ditto 
Axklerson,  Alexander,  esq.  Bridgwater  street,  ditto 
Anderson,  John,  esq.  Newcastle  upon  Tyoe 
Adams,  Alexander,  esq.  diuo 
Akcnhead,  D.  and  Sons,  (3  copies)  ditto 
Akcnhead,  F.  Mr.  (3  copies)  ditto 
Attwood,  J.  W.  Mr.  Black  hall,  Brutol 
Aidridge,  Richard,  esq.  Queen  square,  ditto 
Atkins,  Hugh,  esq.  Buckkrsbury 
Albrecht,  Chas.  esq.  8,  Fowkes  buildings.  Tower  street 
Allen,  Thomas  and  Robert,  Nightingale  lane 
Atkinson  and  Clarence,  '1  ower  hill 
Arboum,  Samuel  and  Son,  40,  Mincing  lane 
Angerstcin,  John  Julius,  esq.  Pall  mall  ^ 

Alder,  Daniel,  esq.  7,  L.awrmcc  Pountney  lane 
Athew,  Samuel,  esq.  5,  Basing  lane 
Appleton  and  Poppieton,  Tokenhoiisc  yard 
ApostoU,C.csq.  rnmmiswiy  Geneialof  thcB»ta\-fan  Re- 
public 
Austin  and  Sons,  Coppice  row,  Clcrkenwcll 

Aspinal,  James,  cs<i.  Quality  court,  Chancery  lane 

Bakk  or  Englamd 

t'..irclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  Park  street,  Smithwvk 

ilrymcr,  James,  esq.  rt,  New  City  chamben 

Borrow,  Geo.  esq.  Ilireadneedle  ttrtet- 

Birkctt,  John,  esq.  Walbrook 

Blades,  John,  esq.  5,  I^idgate  hill 

Bethune,  Hn^  md  Co.  i ,  Crc«:cnt 

Wmtm^  BcnjMyoi  esq.  50,  Corohill 


Bell,  J.  esq.  Marsh  gate,  Homcrtm 

IJuszard,  Wright,  and  Co.  94,  Watling  street 

BL-ickbum,  John,  esq.  1 2,  New  Broad  street 

Br.mder  and  Dunbar,  16,  London  street 

Blaurock  and  Luttcrloh,  59,  Mirk  lone 

Bogle,  French,  Burrows,  and  Co.  7,  Austin  friars 

Brewer,  William,  Mr.  Cheapsidc 

Burra,  Robert,  esq  Watling  street 

Brocl^  John,  esq.  Tumwheel  lane 

Buxton  and  Gcinsa,  80,  Coleman  street 

Banning,  Tf  q.  21,  Tower  street 

Brown,  C.  ■    .  on  place,  Pcntonvillc  / 

Butler,  Dodgson,  and  Wood,  Chcjpsidc 

Bewickcs  and  Lucas,  76,  Old  Broad  street 

Brandram,  Tcmplcman,  and  Jacques,  17,  Size  hnc 

Barclay,  Tritton,  and  Bcvan,  56,  Lombard  street 

Bergarechc  and  Co.  Old  Pay  oflicc,  Broad  street 

Brown,  Roger,  and  Urowns,  irj,  Chcapside 

Blacker,  Thomas,  esq.  35,Finsbury  square 

Blacker  and  Co.  Hamburgh 

Buchanan,  David,  esq.  South  street,  Finsbury 

Berthon,  Peter,  and  Sons,  40,  Finsbury  square 

Battinson,  Francis,  esq.  8,  Cloak  hne 

Bush,  Micluel,  esq.  Quality  court,  Chancery  lane 

P)ourne,  F.  esq.  General  Post  office 

llurgcss,  John,  and  Son,  Strand 

Broughton,  B.  e       '  cct,  I  fatton  garden   - 

Pi  own,  T.  Mr.  1  .  :       <--t  street 

,  iuWard,  esq.  5,  Lime  street  square 
J  .V . ...vi,  Y.  fir.  attorney  and  notary,8 1 , Lower  Thamei st» 
Ikunct, Thomas,  esq.  Uunhill  rov.,  Moorficlds   ' 
n.irii.ird,  John  Lock.jrt,  cst|.  George  lane,  Eastcheap  _* 
Frii  '.cuovids  and  Daikicl,  Billiter  scjuarc 

,  George,  esq.  3,  New  City  chamber* ■  ■ 
'I,  J.  esq.  M.^rk  lane 
Bell,  1°.  and  L.  Borough  - 
Birch,  William,  esq.  71,  Great  Queen  street 
B.iillie,  Thornton,  and  Campbell,  3,  Brid:;c  s^  Blackfriars 
Bowand,  James,  esq.  New  London  street 
Burmester,  Henry,  esq.  15,  Bisliopsgatc  street 
Blunt  and  Morrat,  18,  Little  C^ter  lane 
Bell,  U'i  liam  and  John,  and  Co.  i,  Copthal I  chambers 
Bruce,  dcPonthicu,  and  Co.  Tokenliouse  yard 
Buckle  Joh«,  William, -and  Henry,  Great  Ellv3w  lane 
Belisario,  S.  M.  Mr.  account^int,  7,  Bcvis  Marks 
Barry,  Richard,  Mr.  stationer,  printscller,  and  naviga- 
tion warehouse,  106,  Minories 
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Uc.  amy,Soa,  and  ^nr,  Old  Palace  yard 
ii.-.nvii,  H.  \V .  t^q.  C;tiuion  street 
lJ,:inbrid;,'i.' and  1  lots.  UU,  (^radwc'.l  V'     qxiol,    ^ 

lii'oby,  Kolici-t,  esq.  Kent  sLrcat,  cL.  -  ■    Ji  -. 

Ba.bLT,  Willujiii,  esq.  St.  George  street,  diuo 
Brown,  V.'ithcrs,  and  Martin,  rrices  street,  ditto 
Bird,  Cenjamin,  esq.  Red  Cross  street  ditto 
Bijchan.in,  Daniel,  esq.  St.  Jainesstreet,  ditto 
Bradley,  Johii,  esq.  4,  Dale  street,  ditto 
Buddicorn,  Robert  T.  esq.  Rotlney  street,  ditto 
Bavio'.v,  Aai-ouH.  es.q.  Riimford  street,  ditto 
Be.nkett,  John,  esq.  3,  Suliblk. street,  ditto 
Bud.ile,  John,  esq.  Wall's  cud, Northumberland 
Dla.-ilock,  f  honi:'.s,  esq.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
BLicktnan,  dcorge,  esq.  Chatham  place 
Berry,  I.eainionths,  esq.  Ahchurch  lane 
Bolton  and  JJlackbum,  33,  St.  Swithin's  lane 
Bradley  and  Tress,  Nicholas  lane 
Brid^^es,  A.  R.  ai»d  J.  ^3,St.Swithin's  lane 
BUk«y,i-Iodg.son,anJ  (Jo.  Three  Cranes  wharf,  Oueen  st. 
Birminj;ham,  WiHiam,  esq.  Blackfriars 
Ble«-,  William,  ?sq.  Cockspur  street 
Ba:.:lehole  and  Redgrave,  Corn  factors,  68,  Mark  lane 
Brown,  Shaqies^aud  Co.  16,  Bread  street,  Cheapside 
British  Life  Insurance  OiHce,  Strand 
Boden,  John,  esq.  Harp  lane,  Tower  street 
Broolce,  Samuel,  esq.  Tat  .-reoster  row 
Bush,  William,  esq.  Thet  street,  Bristol 
Batchelor,  Tho.nnas,  esq.  Bridge  street,  ditto 
Barry,  Bartholomew,  esq.  (2  copies)  High  street,  ditto 
British  Plate-Glass  Company,  Albion  place 
Blackhouse  and  Pryer,  13,  New  Broad  street  buildings 
Bramley,  Hciiry,  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee  house 
Bize,  Lewis,  aad..Bondenave,  Lloyd's  Coffee  house 
Bainbridge,  An.sley,  and  Co.  52,  Bread  street 
liurtorf,  Spencer,  and  Co.  1 3 ,  Bread  street 
Butlin,  Thomas  and  John,  65,  Bread  street 
liower'oank,  INlonkhoiisc,  and  Co.  Lothbury 
Bailey,' "XValler,  and  Co.  5,  New  London  street 
Bcil,  James,  esq.  40,  Hatton  jjarden 
Barrow,  Samuel,  esq.   13,  Friday  street 
Klackett,  John,  esq.  :o,  London  .street 
Booth,  Philip,  esq.  55,  Cow  Cross  street 
BcntJcyand  Diiwson,  23,  Essex  street.  Strand 
Bedford,  Wi!li.im  and  Son,  61,  Friday  street 
Bourdclain,  J.  esq.  26,.  Jewry  stree:,  Aldgate 
BriticiH,  Meek,  and  Innes,  27,  Cateaton  street- 
Barnes,  Jottn,  esq.  16,  Throgmorton  street 
Bury,  James,  esq.  16,  ditto 
baniny,  James,  esq.  79,  Old  Broad  street 
Brown  and  Carter,  72,  Mark  lane 
Bowness,  John,  esq.  Green  Lettice  lane,  Cannon  street 
Best,  Wm.  Draper,  esq.  M.  V.  3,  Pump  court, Temple 
Bwrow,  Thomas,  esq.  TemjJe 

Cojttts  and  Co.  Strand 
Charters,  William,  esq.  2,  Haydon  square 
Cuthlxrt  and  Co.  Mark  lane  ' 
Church,  M.  esq.  America  square 


Cornfordi  Thomas,  esq.  Otd  Jewry 

Campbell,  Janios,  and  S.  Anderson,  Wai'nforJ  cotu*, 

.  ,Throgiyorton  stre^et  _     , 

"CustaiKC,  fitlilesi  esq.JyjjlTatUn^  street 

Chamberlain,  N.  esq.  Fleet  street 

Coles,  Godwin,  and  Coles,  Scotts  yard 

Cohen,  Hymen,  and  Co.  39,  Mansel  street 

Clarke,  J.J.  Mr.  King's  Bench  office 

Carruthers,  John,  esq  46,  Cheapside 

Cijervet,  Fletcher,  atid  Co,  35,  Watling  street 

Cotton,  J.  esq.  80,  Upper  "i  hames  street 

Clay,  John,  esq.  68,  Upper  Thames  street 

Calvert,  Robert,  esq.  Ujiper  Thames  street 

Cortissos,  A.  Mr.  notai-y,  8,  St.  rdiclL-el's  alley 

Coult,  Oliver,  esq.  2i,"Hali"  P4oon  street 

Calvert,  Anthony,  esq.  11,  Vine  street,  Crescent 

Culverts,  John  and  Peter,  and  Co.  White  Cross  street 

Cookes,  Richard,  esq.  11,  Water  lane,  Thames  street 

Cohen,  A.  and  P.  37,  Throgmorton  street 

Corbett,  James,  esq.  Friday  street 

Cowley,  John,'  esq.  3 1 ,  Cateaton  street 

Coddan,  James  Rowland,  esq.  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 

Christie,  John  and  Robt.  and  Co.  1 1,  Great  St.  Helen's 

Clare  and  Hilder,  2 1 ,  Pall  mall 

Cotton,  Joseph,  esq.  Low  Layton,  Essex 

Champion,   William   and  Co.  Broken   wharf,   LTpper 
Thames  street 

Cades  and  Stevens,  Garlick  hill 

Christie,  James,  esq.  Pal!  mall 

Crosby,  Charles,  esq.  Bruton  street 

Campbell  and  Knox,  Hanover  street,  Ijiverpool 

Conway  and  Davidson,  Goree  street,  ditto 

Creagh,  Andrew,  e9q.,Brunswic't:  street,  ditto 

Colville,  Holmes,  and  Co.  Old  Dock,  ditto 

Castley,  J.  andsF.-York  street,  ditto 

Coupland,  Williairi,  esq.  4,  Henry  street,  ditto 

Charnley,  James,  esq.  3,  Derby  square,  ditto 

Chapman  J.  and  R.  Newcastle  upon  dyne 

Cooper,  D.  and  P.  Pall  mall 

Cooper,  James,  esq.  ditto 

Cohen,  Aaron,  esq.  Throgmorton  street 

Crook,  John,  esq.  (2  copies)  Pall  mall 

Compton,  Thomas,  and  Townsend,  59,  Fenchurch  street 

Copper,  William,  esq.  Solicitor  of  the  Customs 

Cheesewri^ht,  Richard,  esq.  39,  I^^ing  street,  Cheapside- 

Cliampion,  Thomas,  esq.  Old  Street  road 

Caldeleugh,  Boyd,  and  Reid,  39,  Old  Broad  street 

Cope,  Ihomas,  esq.  148,  Fenchurch  street 

Carruther,  D.  A.  esq.  8,  South  street,  Finsbury 

Clark,  John,  esq.  King  street,  Covent  garden 

Cuff' and  Dickinson,  i  i5,\Vhitechapcl 

Criehton,  A.  and  Co.  Bow  lane 

Cohen,  L.  B.  esq.  1 1,  Angel  court,  Tlirogmorton  street 

Cleasby,  Stephen,  esq.  1 1,  Union  court,  Broad  street 

Compton  and  Pourtales,  New  street,  Bishopsgate  street 

Child,  W.  and  Co.  124,  Ix)wer  Thames  street 

Campbell  and  Geddcs,  7,  London  street 

Cooper,  James,  esq.  67,  Chiswell  street 

Clowes,  Newberry,  and  Madox,  Stoney  lane,  Southwark 
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CharlcMon  and  Son,  35,  Cratdied  firiart 
Carlisle,  Salmon,  and  CariUle,  Bolton 
Carpenter,  John  Phillips,  e^q.  Taviatook 
Cbalmert,  Archibald,  esq.  Throgmorton  Mreet 

Devayncs  and  Co.  Pall  Mall 

Dannenberger,  John,  esq.  j6,  New  Broad  itfKt 

Da  Costa,  M.  G.  197,  Bishoptgate  street 

Da  Costa,  S.  G.  esq.  ditto 

Da  Costa,  J.  G.  esq.  ditto 

Dmnunood  and  Co,  Charing  Cross 

Oalmer  and  Coombe,  18,  Milk  street 

Denisbn,  James,  esq.  28,  Friday  street 

Dwyer,  George,  esq.  25,  Bucklcrsbury 

Doxatt  and  I^ctt,  Bury  court 

Dodpoo,  Barth,  and  Wood,  Chcapade 

De  Piza,  Emanuel,  esq.  Btiry  court 

Duvdtiz,  Da%'iJ,  aiid  Co.  1 3,  Size  lane.  Budge  row 

Dowding,  John,  es^.  i,  Red  Cross  street,  Bvbicaa 

Dawson,  James  and  John,  Jcfiertes  aqaare 

Dunlop,  tana,  esq.  9,  SaatkiOMtt  Twibarf 

Oibntt.  Mm,  Mr.  179, 

Doadeswdl*  John,  esq.  Tjnroln's 

Deris,  H.  esq.  16,  Btshopsate  street 

Dixon,  Brett,  and  Co.  1 3,  Siwgc  Gasdena 

Dow,  JtmimfWad  Co.  9,  B«h  fane,  Cannon  street 

Dias,  iaeob,  oq.  1 4,  DcvoiMhire  square 

Dorin,  Strange,  and  Co.  New  Broad  street 

Dixon  and  RamMy,  9, 8c  Mary  at  Hill 

Dnral,  D.  and  Mirhrii,  esqs.  9,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 

De  Zoeccs,  Hadtader,  and  Co.  5,  Crescent 

Dalton, ,  esq.  61,  Bread  street 

Dickinson,  Joseph,  esq.  19,  BockiachaB  str.  York  build. 

DizoB,  Jas.  aad  Co.  50,  Fcnduiru  street 

Dowdiag,  Lowe,  aadfiishop,  10,  Wood  street 

Dobie  aad  M'LMrhbn,  9,  St.  Mary  Axe 

Dizoo,  Wakker,  aadLanather,  Peter's  lane,  Liverpool 

Diigdak,  Joiaidi,  aaq.  Bi— aaii  k  street,  ditto 

DcHW,  W.  esq.  Ranebgh  street,  diuo 

Dmikip,  Mr.  NewcastUHipon-Tyiic 

Doublcday  and  Easterby,  ditto 

Downes,  J.  D.  esq.  YanDomii 

Ummhi^  Airwi  esq.  St.  itiKKn  ttfun 

DqradXMIt,4f,OU'Chaage  * 

HMteayw  laao,  and  Co.  86,  Watling  street 

Dtekaaaon,  Wan.  esq.  M.  P.  12,  Prince's  st.  Haoovcr  sq. 

Dariea,  James,  eaq.  9,  Grace-church  street 

Dean,  r/tn.  cm.  High  Micet,  Bristol 

Deake,  Dkoa.  f.  esq.  Queen  aouare,  ditto 

Daaby,  Haacock,  and  Co.  3,  Lcadrnhall  street 

Dickinson,  R.  J.  and  R.  es^  St.  Jaha  ttraet 

Duncan,  John,  jun.  and  Co.  painwBcdat.  Shad  Thames 

Daa||Bi  and  Sianr,  America  aqoarc 

Dera  aad  Mieus,  fihorter  street,  WcOcIoae  square 

Daridna,  WiBiam,  esq.  i,  John  street,  Aaericasquare 

HoNOL'RiBLx  East  Imdia  Compa.vt,  (40  copies) 

Edgar,  Robcn,  esq.  Mincin;;  lane 

£Uut,  John,  esq.  26,  ^uccn  succt,  Cheapsidc 


Edwards,  Green,  and  Co.  19,  Coleman  strc^ 
Evans,  John,  and  Co.  Lawrence  lane,  Cheapsidc 
Elvard,  Price,  and  Haslope,  i  2,  John  ftr.  America  sq^< 
Edwjrjs  and  Taylor,  Duck's  Foot  laae 
Eaton,  Thomas,  esq.  George  rtwer,  Liverpool 
Earle,  Thos.  and  Wm.  and  Co.  Hanover  street,  ditto 
Easterby,  Hall,  aiid  Co.  Ncwvastlc-upon-Tyhc 
Edmunds,  E.  esq.  Monument  yard 

Fueling,  Francis,  esq.  for  the  General  Post  Orncfe 
Forstcr,  Ltibbock,  and  Co.  Mansion  House  street 
Fanandcz,  D.  esq.  Grigsby's  coflMK»4ioiiae 
Fry  and  Sons,  Mildred's  court 
Fowler  and  White,  5,  Billitcr  lone 
Franco  and  Keyser,  1 2,  CamomUc  street 
Favence,  P.  esq.  1 2,  Btshopsgatc  street 
Fownes,  J.  T.  esq.  33,  Old  Uroad  street 
Ford,  J.  E.  esq.  i,  Coleman  street  buildings 
Flurian,  Goring,  J.  and  Co.  9,  St. Mary  Axtf 
Fraaco,  E.  esq.  i,  Shorter's  court,  l^ogpiort on  street 
Frascr,  James,  esq.  Mark  lane 
Frampton  and  Sons,  34,  Leadcnball  atreet 
Fisher  and  Hill,  Cheapside 
Fletcher,  Shaw,  and  Darlington,  Iroomongtl'  lane 
Fowler,  John,  esq.  Long  Acre 
Foulcrton,  John,  esq.  10,  Uirchin  lane 
Fellows  and  Myers,  brokers,  Aldcrsgatc  street 
Famworth,  Charles,  Mr.  36,  Nicholas  lane 
Findlcy,  B.mnatync,  and  Co.  8,  New  Uroad  Street 
Fielding,  Henry,  and  Co.  61,  Bread  street 
Farquhar,  WilUam,  esq.  27,  Bread  street  hill 
Forrester,  Francis,jun.  esq.  18,  Spital  square 
Flockton,  William  and  Thomas,  turpentine  merchants, 
Horsly  Down,  and  Battcrsca,  Surry 

Gorman,  Brothers,  Mr.  26,  New  Broad  street 
Goldsmid,  B.  and  A.  Capcl  cotu-t^  Bartliolomcwlane 
Goodair,  John,  esq.  Queen  street,  Cheapsidt: 
Gordon  and  Murphy,  30,  Uroad  street  buildini;^ 
Grill, Charles,  H.  r ^ lish  Consul  General,  2,Dun« 

^jBJir '•'""•>  f  '  me 

GoO&AiSc,  W'i^r.u.-i,  •    '"  Mc 

Grellet,  Charles,  and  C  ^e 

Gillespie,  John,  esq.  o,  Joim  street,  Auici  1 
GarlaDiU.  M.  P.  and  Co.  5,  Oarge  yard,  1  rv 

C»rj  •'i,  e»q.  6,  New  Loiidoii  strti: 

Grai.k,  .  .i.ivk,  cs<].  ditto 
Grant,  Alex.  esq.  ditto 

Gubbins  and  Cooke,  82,  Upper  Thames  street 
Co»lJngs  and  Co.  Fleet  street 
Grifiith,  Vauchaii,  Mr    I,  Paternoster  row 
Goodall  and  'rurncr,  25,  Garlickhill 
Greig,  Samuel,  esq.  1 7,  Poland  street 
Goodwin,  C.  and  J.  25,  Park  street 
Gompertz,  A.  D.  esq.  Great  Prescott  strett 
Clover,  D.  and  Sons,  21,  St.  Martin's  lime,  Cannon 

street 
Gould,  Thomas,  and  Co.  73,  Cheapside 
Green,  Thoau^^sq.  38,  Glinting  lane 
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<Jc;»ry, 'i  i^,  Stamford  street,  Blackfriars 

t'"Ul(>ws  V  i^i  street     • 

(Jautier,  Johr>  Guy,  esq.  ToWenhnuse  yard 

Cilcnton,  J.  W.  es<|.  Hope  street,  Liverpool 

Greetham,  Benjamin,  Mr.  Wappiiig,  Liverpool 

CTi|fc-;Ge6rj»e,  Mr.  Brunswick-street,  ditto 

<iore,  WiHiatn,  esr^.  Diike-strcct,  ditto 

Goodwin,  E.  and  J.  2-<,  Park  street,  Southwark 

Grindlc,  John,  esq.  132,  Pall  M:ill 

Gedpc,  William,  esq.  1,  )  .nce«er«-«quarc 

Gardncl-  and  Ailgus,  Mirxing  lane 

(Gardner -and  Stonehoose,  38,  Crutchedfriars 

tictfJcs,  Alex.  esq.  i  o,  Mirk  lane 

(>'Uson,  Levis,  ship  broker,  and  notary  public,  4,  Tower 

dock 
Carratt,  Francis,  esq.  Swan  stairs 
t:.*cdach,  G.  H.  and  Co.  277,  Wapping 
Gra-Ti,  Andrew,  esq.  45,  WcUclose  square 
Coodwyn  and  Co.  East  Smithfield 
G?a?i«n,  iVancis,  e«q.  17,  Ludgate  hill 
(icddes  and  Cowpcr,  28,  Bread  street 
Grey,  Thomas^  eSq   4»,  Sackviile  street 
Greaves,  J.  P.  esq.  St.  P.iul's  Churchyard 
tlazeler,  John,  esq;  17,  Weston  street,  Pentonville 

HtmsoN's  Bay  Compakt 
l-fomcyold,  Charles,  esq.  'Change  alley 
Hunter,  James,  and  Co.  33,  ikicklersbury 
lIodsonandHayters,  50,  Mark  lane 
i Tughss,  John,  esq.  Stamp  Office 
Harris,  Son,  and  Taylor,  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 
llingeston,  John,  esq.  Cheapside 
Houston,  J  H.  esq.  67,  Hatton  Garden 
H.uinum,  Edward, 'esq.  80,  Old  Broad  street 
Hoare,  Hill,  and  Barnett,  Lombard  street 
Henrichs,  A.  esq.  JefFeries  square 
Holmes  jind  Hall,  Crosby  square 
Harman  and  Co  Frederick's  place 
H'*y  and  Scott,  Chequer  yard,  Dowgate 
Hill  and  Roberts,  (Cray's  Inn- 
Hodj;fs,  H   esq.  East  India  House 
Hill,  Thoma»,  esq.  Qucenhithe 
Honlstone,  J.  es<|.  Herald  Office 
Hankinson  and  Co.  56,  Lothbury 
Haslewood,  B.  (by  G.  Godby),  50,  Lombard  street 
Haywootl,  John,  sarvpyor,  33,  Belvedere  place 
Holmcr,  Buniiet,  and  I'ix,  Borough 
Ilc.iry,  Alex,  and  Co.  Finsbwy  square 
Hammerslgy  and  Co.  Pall  Mall 
tlolmc  and  Wilson,  Upper  Thames  street 
Hanbury,  Sanrpson,  esq.  Spitalfields 
Hosch,  Bientz,  and  Co.  8,  Budge  row 
Hallett,  Lcese,  and  Richards,  36,  Queen  street,  Cheap- 
side 
Horner  and  Fawkes,  ao,  Bucklersbury- 
liowcU,  Jo.  vsrf.  1 16,  New^tc  street 
Hanson  and  Williamson,  25,  Newgate  street 
Harding  and  Co.  8t>,  Pall  mall 
llatcison  and  Gorsts,  1 4,  Tower  street 


Hawkes,  W.  Son,  nr.<l  Co.  9,  Upper  Thames  streett 
Hope,  Henry,  esq.  I'arley  street 
Home,  Patrick,  and  Co.  15,  Throgmorton  street 
Hopkins  and  Gray,  3  and  4,  Old  King's  Arms,  'Change 

alley 
Holmes,  Henry,  and  Son,  Haymarket,  Liverpool 
Hunter,  John,  esq.  Wolstcnholm  square,  dittO' 
Hornby,  James,  esq.  Nova  Scotia 
Humble,  Holland,  and  Co.  Henry  street,  ditto 
Harrison,  Wm.  and  Arnd,  2,  Dale-street,  ditto 
Holland,  James,  esq.  Mount  Pleasant  street,  ditto 
Hewetson,  Middleton,  esq.  Newcastle-npon-Tync 
Harrison,  Jasper,  esq;  Whickham-,  Durliam 
•Hood,  Anthony,  esq.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Hallowcll,  John,  esq   North  Shields 
Hurry,  Fraticis,  amd  Co.  Howdon,  Newcastle 
Harrison,  R.  A.  esq.  Poultry 
HasselT,  William,  Black  Hall,  Bristol 
Hodgson,  John,  esq.  Blackfriars  road 
Harris,  J.  G.  esq.  Oueen  square,  Bristol 
Harris,  Wuitoner,  esq.  Trinity  street,  ditto. 
H  indie,  John,  esq.  Chancery  lane 
Hill,  Darley,  esq.  24,  Old  Bond  street 
Hoare,  Messrs.  Fleet  street 
Harris,  John,  and  Son,  Cannon  street 
Harrison,  Henderson,  and  Co. 'Old  'Change 
Hathorn,  Geo.  esq  South  street,  Fiiisbury 
Hatchett,  John,  and  Co.  121,  I.,GT!g  Acre 
Hunt  and  Grant,  74,  Watling  street 
Hudson,  William,  Great  DistaflFlane 

Hawthorn, ,  esq.  Idol  lane 

Heathficid,  Frederick,  43,  Lime  street 

Hodgson,  John,  Blackfriar's  road 

Hodgson,  J.  and  Co.  (2  copies)  Battersea 

Hicks,  Charles,  esq.  Lloyd's  CofFee-house. 

Harris  and  Custance,  Friday  street 

Holrnes,  Thomas,  esq.  Sackville  street 

Hammond,  William,  esq.  Oueen  square,  Bloomsbury 

Harrison,  R-  A.  cjq.  Hull 

Hall,  E  and  S.  and  Ca.  20,  Lad  lane 

Houghton,  Dodd,  and  Co.  King's  Arms  yard,  Coleman 

street 
Hayes,  Geo.  esq.  12,  Little  James  street,  Bedford  row 
Hamm^t,  John,  esq.  M.  P.  New  Norfolk  street,  Gi-os- 

venor  square 
Horroeks,  John,  Esq,  M.  P.  5,  Bucklersbury 

Jackson,  Christopher,  esq.  53,  Mark  lane 
Jenkins,  J.  E   esq.  3,  Queenhithc 
Jacob,  William,  esq.  Newgate  street 
Johnson,  H.  and  J.  esqs.  Colenian  street  Buildings- 
Jameson  and  M'Quoid,  41,  Cannon  street 
Isaacs,  Geo.  and  M.  9,  Bcvis  Marks 
Johnson,  F.  Mr.  Blackfriar's  road 
Johnson,  J.  esq.  21,  Borough 

Jearmandewcn,  D.  W.  esq.  3,  Bury  court,  St.  Mary  Axe 
Johnson,  Frar.-is,  e.sq.  138,  St.  John  street 
Jones,  William,  esq.  India  House 
Joseph,  J.  Mr.  Liverpool 


UST  OF  SUBSCRraERSL- 
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KT  Tl-iam^  street 


Ilijjlcby,  John,  ^^4.  <.!, 

J-jiic-i.  H.  and  C.  csoi  Br-  rrrct,  Liverpool 

J.        •■ 

J.  .ilitto 

]ni;itii, ,  esq.  Ciiurch  street,  ditto 

Johns  icvaiij  Bites,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Jc«cpl>,  Abratum,  c*q.  Liverpool 

J.imesoA,  Arch,  nnd  Co.  4B,  Burr  sticet.  East  SmithfWld 

Johnson,  Tohn,  Mr.  Holborrt  hill 
iTTzv,  MIA.  Mr  sliip  broker,  at,  Water  UnCi 

T  f  • 

Jurvis,  I  hl)ln4^, 
Johiuoiij'JThomj  .     .  .  i.iT  Leeds 

Kcymcr,  Tt*"',  ■**"    ""^.  ^r'-'-'T  •♦reet 

Kyincr,  M  '*  yard 

Kubach,  I>».\.i .,  cij.  icct 

Ketlin?,  J.  Mr.  Bl.if '  tt 

K 

K  ry  of  »tate 

Kirlcby,  \S  .  1)  tcr  lane 

Kin.ird,  J.  «<.'   1 

Kjnion,  J'  !aslane 


;,  ditto 

radwell  strcetj  ditto 

Ti  Tme 


K'.lly,  T.  c-.n-  i.ora  ^irc.  '.  T 

Kitrhon,  John,  c*(\.  Run 

K 

K, 

Kay  and  IVadgcr,  1 1 

Kirkman  and  Co.  bfw    ,    ...... 

Kiii^ht  and  Triphook,  stationers  to  his  majesty,  3S,  St. 
'        ■    trcet 

K  'ltd  Co.  p»  Lime  street 

K  -,   -  -    ^  j^^^ 

K  .  .!c  street  nfthin 

K  ..'gc,  esq.  at  licU  and  Hi^'^insou's,  AI- 


I  .  iir_,.-;-.^pjuj^  p,.,    Ai  <  -T.jn^  Aiutin  friars 

1,  Jolm,  Mr.  .y,  Blackfriars 

Lcj,  jan-.cs,  ci.^.         '  rcet  buildings 

l.rr^-,  Zarh->'H.i  (■oiirt 

1      ■  t 

J,. 

Lccand  Langston,  >  icct 

Lewis  and  Porter,  t  row 

Lumley,  Thomas  a'  ',  Cntter  lane 

L  ■'  '     '  .qirarc 

L 

Lee,  1  street 

Lovetr.  'trcrt,  Pf£?fr)rrTrow 

Lee,  R.  W.andfc.  ;;?,  Old  I 

Lingii^g, Samuel  ^  '  ^'"illian;,  .:,  -.. .^  .^unt;icy 

lane 
Li  Roche,  M.  rsn.  13,  (.rcat  St.  Helen's 
Liiia'ey  and  Zimmerman,  127,  tapper  Tlumc* street 
lobrow  4nd  Co.  1 20,  Hu  John  street 


Laksdo-an,  Mak^xs  of,  Edkk-T  square 

I>angston,  To\vj;ood  aud  Co.  Ck«»cut's  lane 

Le  Flowcdew,  D.  esq.  5,  Beer  laue.  Tower  street 

Littler,  J.  esq.  179,  Strand 

Laing,  D.  undSon,  i.  Tower  street 

I..inghnm,  Willum,  sen.  esq.  Beer  lane,  Tliaaicssticct 

Lyon,  Janjcs,  esq.  ifi,  Saragc  gardens 

Ltndo,  DaTid.  A.  esq,  St.  Mary  .A.xe 

Lodge,  Johuand  Adam«  Hurst  street,  Litcrpool 

Lace,  John  Henry,  esq.  Richmond  street,  ditto 

Lawton,  Samuel,  esq  Newcastle  npon  Tync 

L(^>raine,  Uakcr,  aiul  Co.  ditto 

Lo&h,  Robinson,  .uid  Co.  ditto 

Lewis,  Nf.  H.esq.  a8,  York  street,  "Wcstniiiistcr 

La''  >inas  Da\  j.  19,  BuckiiigUam  str. 

Liii  nder,  esi;.  .■  square 

Langton,  Zachary,  csq»  63,  iircad  street 

Lush  and  Son,  155,  High  Holbom 

l/ce  and  Sons,  Smyrna 

Longfoot,  Wm.  ^^     V  ^^       •  =trect,Saliiijory  sqaare 

lang  and  Smith,  '■  cet 

Larkins  ami  Rusjcli,  OiJ  South  Sea  Hoosc,  Broad  street 

Lojie*  and  CoUins,  Jewry  street  ,■ 

Lister,  Samuel,  c^q.  4,  Norfolk  street 

Lopes,  Maaasdi,  esq.  M.  1'.  Fitzroy  square 

M.TSterman,  Peters,  and  Co.  Whltchart  court 
Movatto,  Jatob,  csti.  Stoke  Ncwingtoa 
Mooix  and  C . 

Mclio,  John,  .'rijrs 

Maitland,  .\i  street 

M'Millan  ar.^ ;  ...  ,_,  \^ rect,  Clicapsidc 

Mackenzie,  James,  and  A.  (Jkunic,New  Broad  street 

Meybotunaly,  John,  esq.  4,  Austin  Fri.irs 

Martin,  and  De  Ferre,  23,  ditto 

Mocatta,  Daniel,  esq.  Lcn; 

Mill.»r,  James,  esq.  3,  LiiTn. 

Mackarness,  John,  esq.  2,  V»  iitcbostcr  s'jrcct 

MoxoD,  John,  Mr.  Foster  iaue 

Mohon^lurlcs,  esq.  Martin's  lane  ^ 

AiaiteUgB,  E.  J.  jun.  esq.  4  and  5,  Beer  lane.  Tower  »tr. 

Manning;,  Heaviside,  and  Co.  4,  Barge  yard 

Miller,  John,  esq.  Idul  lauc,  T< 

Meilith,  J.an.l  W.  andCo.  l)i-:,  .ithin 

md  Co.  28,  Lawr'.ate  I'ountucy  lane 
i  ri»,  3,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 
Moxon,  Palmer,  and  Nonaan,  3,  Martin's  latic 
Miles,  Ricliard,  esq.  Biabopcgatc  street 
Mitchell,  William,  esq.  4,  Tumwheel  laae 
Miller,  J.  esq.  Old  Bond  .street 
Miles,  Birket,  and  Co.  Old  Swan  Stairs 
M'Adrim,  William,  esq.  38,  B.isiaghall  street 
Martin,  Thomas,  esq.  23,  Basinghall  street 
Mason  and  Butcher,  2,  Cross  l.tiie,  St.  Mary's  hill 
Mann,  Abraham,  esq.  1 6,  Size  i«nc 
Mendes,  Abraham  P.  esq.  Old  Bethlcm 
M'Call,  John,  esq.  Gould  square 
Main,  Joseph,  esq.  8,  Bow- line,  Cheapside 
Mutrie,  William,  esq.  I  J,  Fiiday  street 
€2 
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Martin,  lliocnni,  and  Cd.'tf  j,  Golcman  street- '   '-'■ 

Mocatta,  Mows,  esq  Kcnningtoh 

Marsh,  Sibbald,  and  Co.  Berncr  street 

Mann  and  Harrison,  PaT]iament  street 

Miller,  Thomas,  esq.  White  street,  iJouthwark 

Morier,  J.  esq.  Token ho\ise-prd  ■^■-    P't  .1 

M'Donald  and  Forbes,  60,  St.  Miry  Axe  ' 

Mallough,  E.  J.  ?en.  esq.  10,  Nicholas  lane 

M'Nair,  Archibald,  esq.  29,  Abchurch  lane 

Meek  and  Lowndes,  Brunswick  street,  Liverpool 

MuUion,  Hamlet,  esq.  St.  George  street,  ditto 

M'lver,  M'Viccar,  and  Co.  Pownall  street,  ditto 

Midj-'ley,  Henry,  and  Co.  Covent  garden,  ditto 

Mainwaring,  W.  esq.  Brunswick  street,  ditto 

Mawdesley  Barton,  esq.  Old  Hall  street,  ditto 

J.Ioorc,  Mr.  Liverpool 

Mercer  and  Forshaii,  Goree,  ditto 

Murray,  Edward,  esq.  Duke  street,  ditto 

Mawdsley,  W.  esq.  Old  Hull  street,  ditto 

Molyneux,  Thomas,  esq.  Mount  Pleasant,  ditto 

Maiben,  Andrew,  and  Son,  Denison  street,  ditto 

Mackie,  James,  esq.  13,  Circus  street,  ditto 

Milburn,  E.  C.  esq.  Milburn  place,  North  Shields 

Milne,  James,  esq.  Edinburgh 

Meyor,  Charles,  Newcastle 

Mead  and  Naylor,  16,  Great  East  Cheap 

Moxon,  Richard,  and  Sons,  Hull,  at  Mastcrman,  and  Co. 

Moorewood,  John  nnd  George,  5,  Pancras  lane 

MuUett,  Thomas,  an<l  Co.  11,  Broad  street  buildings 

John  Mc  Arthur,  esq.  York  pisce,  Portman  square 

Mackie,  John,  esq.  12,  Watling  street 

Mangin,  Anthony,  esq.  Consul  of  the  Liguriiin  Republic, 

Lloyd's  coftce  house 
Maillard,  J.J.  esq.  31,  I,ime  street 
Milligaad  and  Mitchell,  17,  London  street 
Man,  James,  esq.  Harp  lane,  Tower  street 
Major,  William,  esq.  27,  Friday  street 
Milne,  James,  esq.  Tokenhouse  yard 
Moulton,  C.  esq.  13,  Billitcrlane 
Mildmay,  Sir  H.  P.  St.  John,  bart.  M.  P.  15,  Stanhope 

street.  May  Fair 
Matteux  and  Co.  1 1 ,  Walbrook 
Murriot,  R.  esq.  banker,  Northampton 
Montefiore,  Eliezer,  esq.  Barbadoes 

'    .'■;     -[)?■>-, r 

Newton,  M.  L.  esq.  5,  Prescott  street,  Goodman's  Cckls 

Newman,  Saniuel,  esq.  18,  Finsbury  place 

Neale  and  Bailey,  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 

Nathan,  M.  and  Son,  Mansel  street 

Nailer,  Joseph,  esq.  Jeffcries  square 

Newall,  Archibald,  esq.  Brunswick  street,  J.Iverpool 

Ncvett,  William,  esq.  Drury  lane,  ditto 

Nutting,  J.  G.  15,  King  street,  Covent  garden 

Neck  and  Son,  Honduras  wharf 

Nicol,  George  and  William,  Pall  Mall 

Nightingale,  Thomas,  esq.  8,  Milk  street 

Nixon,  John,  esq.  33,  Great  Tower  hill 

NeviUc,  SaniUittvl)  ol^  Leeds 

pitphant,  Robert,  c^.'i,  l,eadcnball  streef 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Owens,  Joseph,  esq.  Bell  street,  Liverpool 
Oglevie,  Wm.  and  J.  2  copies,  Saville  roAV 
Oakley,  Shackleton,  and  Evans,  8,  Old  Bond  street,  and 

St.  Paul's  Church  yard 
Oddy,  Jos.  Jep.  esq.  I  o,  Birchin  lane 
Oddy,  Samuel,  Marsley,  and  Co.  Antwerp 
Ormond,  Stephen,  1 7,  Little  Tower  street 

Price,  the  Right  Honourable  C.  (Lord  Mayor) 

Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.  62,  Threadneedle  street 

Pridcl,  J.  C.  esq.  38,  Basing  hall  street 

Purdy,  W.  and  Son,  Mark  lane 

Portman,  HuUman,  and  Ohrly,  12,  Great  St.  Thoma* 

Apostle 
Priesenbeck,  Godfrey,  esq.  Shcrbourn  lane 
Parkinson,  C.  Reed,  and  Bell,  Angel  court,  Throgmor- 

ton  street 
Philips,  George,  and  Co.  South  place 
Phillips,  Jonas,  and  Son,  23,  Bury  street,  St.  Mary  Axe 
Payne,  William,  Mr.  Solicitor's  Office,  Guildhall 
Pennell,  Richard,  esq.  37,  Old  Broad  street' 
Parson,  J.  esq.  5,  Catherine  court.  Seething  lane 
Pattison,  N.  and  J.  King's  Arms  yard 
Phippard,  Tito,  esq.  12,  Bishopsgate  street 
Peacockes  and  Sawyer,  39,  Coleman  street 
Popplewell  and  Jepson,  22,  Lawrence  Pountney  lane 
Phillips,  R.  esq.  St.  Paul's  Church  yard 
Percival,  John,  ^q.  3,  New  London  street 
Pellatt  and  Green, St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
Pardee  and  Hoomau,  26,  Newgate  street 
Partridge  and  Bcddome,  3 8,  LTpper  Thames  street    '  •'- 
Pracds,  Digby,  Box,  Babbage,  and  Co.  Fleet  street 
Pevice,  Thomas,  J.  and  Co.  46,  Lime  street 
Page,  Richard,  esq.  32,  Finsbury  square 
Porter,  William  and  Co.  c,  Copthall  court,  Throgmor— 

ton  street  -"'•''  "'•'  ■■  •  '■     ''^'''  <.'•■  ^"-'■'■''•'^ :":'"' 

Paxton,  Cockerellj  arid  Co.  Pall  triair' 
Payne,  Edward,  and  Renne  and  Co.  Lothbury 
Phoenix  Fire  Office,  Lombard  street 
Pelosa,  J.  M.  esq.  Genoa 
Pelican  Life  Insurance,  Lombard  street 
Patterson,  Thomas,  esq  Nicholas  lane 
Pfeilcr,  John,  esq.  Brook  square,  Liverpool 
Piatt,  John,  esq.  Goree,  ditto 
Pulham,  James,  esq.  Woodbridge 
Persent,  Martin  W.  esq.  Nicholas  lane 
Proud  and  Hellmers,  13,  John  street,  Minorits 
Piatt,  John,  esq.  58,  Cannon  street 
Parkins,  Edward,  esq.  69,  Mark  lane 
Pedder,  Robert,  and  Bluhm,  2,  Gould  square,  Ghitch- 

ed  Friars 
Pratt,  Williaih,  CsqC  AmeH<ia  square 
Patteson,  Lee,  and  Iselin,  Cloak  lane 
Parsons  and  Son,  46,  Ludgate  hill 
Palsgrave,  Theodore,  esq.  New  Broad  street  buildings 
Peterkin,  Andrew,  esq.  10,  Barker  Church  yard 
Phillips,  Thomas,  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee  house 
Partington,  James,  esq.  ditto 
Parker,  Thomas  John,  notary,  &c.  Tower  Dock 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Peilc,  Solomon,  esq.  ;,  Liol  hne.  Tower  street 

Pamell,  Hugh,  oq.  Spittal  fields 

Palmer,  Wilson,  and  Co.  28,  Tfarogmorton  street 

Playfair,  William,  esq.  Liison  grrcn 

Porter  and  Veichtncr,  17,  Lotnbury 

Parkuuon,  Gearge»  ck).  5,  Bocklcraborr. 

Quick;  James,  esq.  22,  Hunter  street,  Liverpool 

Rari.om,  Morhnd,  and  Co.  Pall  Mall 

Ri  '        i,  esq.  Crescent 

R.  !.  ?i,  Uuckkrsbury 

Rr>  Ivwdon  street 

V  1,  and  Co.  29,  Eucklersburjr 

gate  street 
Ro.                              "     ■         terrace 
Re.  r,  Birchin  lane 

Rcavi,  Ciciiiciu,  aiKi  Cu.  ^,  'V 

RoBKlt,  William,  esq.  Cn-i  ilcon  square 

Rolwict,  Kwin,  etq.  3   , 
Rowland,  JjnKs,  esq.  (-, rcct 


ipk  V,  Rivicr,  and  Co.  6,  l^av. . 


-.l.v 


I  Co.  6, 


itncy  lane 

:\XC 


R 

Rovrolil,  11 

RanJ.iU,  Jni  -^ 

Ritchie,  Wiii,  ..u  anU  itons,  1,  Ixin^lon  street 

Rojiiison,  William  I'oski,  esq.  Crucched  Friart 

R<7««,  Malcolm,  esq.  30,  Red  Lion  square 

Rucker,  D.  H.  and  L  A.  jun.  Mincin/  Une 

Rcid,  IrTin;r  and  Co.  Dmad  street  bnildings 

Reddish,  Thomas,  and  Co.  Mandicstcr  wareboiuemen, 

8,  Biicklcrsbury 
Reddish,  John,  esq.  Manchester 
Robins,  H.  I.  aixl  (.!.  Covcnt  ;;arden 
Robley,  John,  esq.  164,  Aldcrsgate  street 
Robciis,  WtUintB,  esq.  Norwich 
Rawlinson,  Abraham,  es»^.  Rumford  street,  Liverpool 
Rankin,  Richard,  esq.  Ucnison  street.  Ditto 
Richards  and  Edwariii,  Doran's  lane,  Ditto 
Rolfcs,  W.  C.  esq.  MxDaty**la»Ct  Ditto 
Ross,  William,  esq.  St.  James'*  nrret.  Ditto 
Richards,  lliomas,  ar  Ditto 

Renwick,  John,  e^q.  N  ne 

Robertiion  and  Shadforth,  South  hhicidi,  Durham 
Ridgway,  Tr,h-^    r",q.   (kilton 
Row,  W  !.  Newcastle 

Roberts,  jonn  >v  nlkcr,  esq.  Yarmouth 
Riddell,  Alexander,  esq.  68,  ^neen  street,  Cheapside 
Royal  E:  •"      pany 

Roberts,  ,     ,  Green  l.ettice  lane 

Robinson  and  Edwards*  to,  Wood  street,  Cheapside 
Roughton,  John,  esq.  41,  New  pit  c  street 
Rowcroft,  Thomas,  esq.  aldennan,  40,  New  Broad  street 

buildings 
Raiket,  William,  and  Thomas,  and  Co.   Bisbopsgate 

church  yard 
Reed,  J.  aad  Cow  5,  Mark  lane 
Robertson,  Charles,  esq.  80,  Hatton  garden 
Reeves,  Thomat,  esq.  i.  New  court.  Old  Broad  street 
Robinson,  J  aad  J.  aadCoi  6f  Bcerlaoc^  Tower  street 


SpENCEt,  the  Right  Hon.  £arl,  St.  James's  place 

Stephenson,  Batson,  and  Co.  Lombard  street 

Schroder,  J.  F.  esq.  New  Broad  street 

ShiShcr,  Godin,  esq.  Old  Broad  street 

Scarrat  and  Loudonsjck,   12,  Milk  street 

Sohedel,  H.  L.  esq.  5  8,  Fenchurch  street 

Smith,  C.  and  Co.  21,  Queen  street,  Chespside 

Simpson  and  Davison,  Wamford  cotirt 

Shaw,  DockA,  and  Co.  6,  Queen  street,  Cheapside 

Simpson,  Thomas,  esq.  72,  Ditto 

Sbermnn,  J.  R.  esq.  3,  Ingram  court 

Sansom,  Henry,  esq.  107,  Fenchurch  street 

Sharp,  Hercules,  esq.  Lombard  street 

Stokes,  William,  esq.  37,  Old  Broad  street 

Stocqueler,  J.  C  oq.  33,  Ahchurch  lane 

Sharp,  William,  Son,  and  Kirkup,  Winchester  street 

.SeiJunsttikcr  and  Kahle,  7,  Bury  conrt,  St.  M.iiy  Axe 

.Simpson,  John, and  Co.   ii,  '  <* 

Stewart,  Rnhert,  esq.   14,  D-  trcct 

ind  Co.  5,  L.iwrencc  Fountney  hill 

,  V> .n,  esij.  Mincing  lane 

.•:iicld,  John,  Mr.  32,  Poultry 
.^"11-,  Joseph,  and  Thomas,  31,  London  W.db 
Siirling,  William,  and  Son,  20,  Bread  street 
j  .Strange,  Dashwootl,  and  Co.   150,  New  Bond  street 
.Scholcy,  Geo  esq.  Old  Swan  stairs 
Street,  J.  G   esq.  Couriers  Office 
Sadler  and  Jackson,  St.  Paul's  church  yard 
Schutze,  C.  H.  F.  esq.  $,  Baldwin's  court,  Cloak,  iane 
Sansbury,  John,  esq.  22,  Dowgatc  hill 
Soper,  John,  esq.  81,  Mark  lane 
Steward  and  Cock,  130,  Cheapside 
Symonds,  Michael,  esq.  7,  Walbroofc 
Shirley  and  Lucas,  11,  Lime  street 
Slater  and  J.ickson,  Dowgate  Iron  Whvf 
Stuart,  Peter,  esq.  Dailv  Advertiser  and  Oracle 
Scott,  David,  and  Co.  BroadrStrect 
Strong,  Still,  and  Strong,  Lincoln's  inn 
Symonds,  Nath.  W.  esq.  7,  Walbrock 
SunJiu»yi)d  Dods,  7,  Fen  court 
Schnei<Icr,  Nicolay,  and  Co.  2 1 ,  Bow  lane 
Shirley  and  Boddy,  39,  Warwick  lane 
Samelson,  J.  esq.  Baldwin's  court,  Cloak  lane 
Sargeant,  John,  esq.  Cower  street,  Bedford  square 
Spode,  Josiah,  esq.  37,  Lincoln's  inn  fields 
Scott,  Idle,  and  Co.  Strand 
Sumner,  Sam  esq.  Foster  lane 
Smith,  llio.  esq.  alderman,  Bridge  street 
Sowcrby,  Robert,  esq.  Bread  street 
Smith,  Edward,  esq.  62,  Old  Broad  street 
Smith,  Arthur,  esq.  15,  Temple  street,  Liverpool 
Sharpies,  Tho.  esq.  74,  Sparling  street.  Ditto 
Simons,  John,  esq.  Paradise  street,  Ditto 
Sowerby,  Peter,  esq.  Lord  stivet,  Ditto 
Sanderson,  Tho.  esq.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
,  .Scwell,  Michael,  esq.  Ditto 
;  Surtccs,  Wallis,  and  Co.  Ditto 
.Subscriber  to  thcNcwc;mleExchange(l»ffeeRoom$,  Do. 
Schroder,  Ucrman,  and  Son,  9,  College  hill 
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Simpon,  Rt>I>crt,  esq.  King  squarij,  Bristol 

Savcry  and  l'iij.",l»>  linkers,  Bri&iol 

Steward,  A.  H    cm).  Yaruwuth 

Shcjn,  John,  esq.  Abciiurch  lane 

Sandeman,  Uol>inicni  and  Co.  35,  Switliin's  lai^ 

Smithers  r.nd  Hills,  i'lioenix  Coul  Wharf 

Soaton,  W.  A.  esq.  43,  Great  Tower  street 

Shoolbrcd  aiul  Williams,  60,  Mark  lane 

ShooUjrcd,  Johu,  tiq.  Ditto 

tJtccl,  Robert,  cs.j.   l'i;isbury  squ.ire 

Stuart,  Charles,  esq,  y,  Great  Tower  street  i 

Stonard,  Unwli),  and  llevvson,  Uromley,  Middlesex 

Sienhoiise,  Win.  esq.  Cilasgow 

Solo.Tions,  Is.-xic,;  esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee  House 

Sampson,  Sam,  esq.  55,  Bread  street 

Stirling  and  Co.  Bow  Cliureh  yard 

Slade,  Tho.  esq.  27,  nartholomew  close 

•Smith,  Wni.  es<].  23,  Newgate  street 

Spooner,  Atwood,  and  Co.  I'lsh  street  hill 

Shepherd,  Wm.  esq.  2,  Lamb's  Conduit  place 

STARiiEKDBi  Ri;,  CoiiNT,  his  excellency  imperial  am- 
Ixasisador,  8,  Portland  place 

Schneider,  R.  and  Lonsdale,  7,  Crutched  Friars 

Sastres,  Francis,  Consul  General  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
Upj>er  Seymour  street 

Salisbury,  Edward,  esq.  32,  Swithin's  lane 

Schimmclpennick,  R.  J.  his  excellency  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Batavian 
Republic,  1 2,  Cumberland  place 

Troujjhton,  Rd.  Zouch,  esq.  Nine  Elms,  Battcrsca 
'I'ench,  John,  jun.  esq.  20,  Tokenhouse  yard 
ThcUusson,  Chas.  esq.  Philpot  laue 
Thompson,  Henry,  esq.  75,  St.  Paul's  church  yard 
Thorntons  and  Bavlt7,  King's  arms  yard 
Thorntons,  Uaytily,  and  Co.  St.  Petersburgh 
Thwaitcs,  II.  esq.  2,  Basinghall  street 
Trucman.Hanbury,  and  Co.  Spitalfields 
Taylor,  Robert,  esq.   18,  BowTane 
Thompson,  H.  esq.  39,  Dowgate  hill 

Topham, ^,csq.   17,  Cheapside 

Tillock,  Alexander,  esq.  Bell  yard.  Temple  Bar 
'I'hompson,  Fornian,  and  llumfay.  Steel  yard 
Tniwiiitt,  G.  esq.  4,  Lyon's  inn,  and  James's  street, 

Bedford  row 
Tidd,  ^Vm.  esq.  Temple 
Taylor,  Josiah,  esq.  Southwark  bank 
'i  hornton,  Stephen,  Brothers,  and  Co.  bid  Broad  street 
T  hrelkeld,  T.  esq.  Bow  Church.y;u-d 
Trotter  and  M'Kenzic,  1 2,  Tower  street 
Tompkins,  Coles,  and  Maude,  Upper  l"hames  street 
Tebutt,  llios.  esq    53,  Devonshire  street,  Qnecnsquare 
Tait  and  Co.  York  street,  Liverpool 
Thomas,  Bcnjamjnj  esq.  Gorec 
Tapgart,  Alexander,  esq.  8,  Islington,  Liverpool 
'1  yrie,  John,  esq.  Bridge\vater  street.  Ditto 
'I  aylor,  Robert,  esq.  Ncwcastle-upon-'i'yue 
Turner,  Dawson,.^q.  Yarmouth 


[    l"homto!vKk:h,'irii  and  Jo>in,  Boroogli 
Tine  Glass  Conipany,  Gateshead,  Duriiiin 
Tewartj  Edward,  esq.  4,  Ludgate  street 
Thorpe,  Samuel,  and  Co.    14,  Aldgate 
i'agait  and  Reynclls,  Broa.d  street,  Bristol 
'1  homp3ou,WLU.  and  P.  Barker,  27,  Dean  st.  Soutluvarit 
I'inkler  audMo.untford,  Gunpowder  makers,  8,  Birchiu 

lane,    ^   ■,•    •■  -,^'    .;  •  -  i  •,=,  f 

Thorns>  John  Kllison,  c.-t;.  St.  raiii*s  church  yard 

HoNouK  ABLE  Victualling  Board,  Somerset  Houie 
Van  Dyck,  Gevcrs^  and  Co,  6,  Circus,  Minories 
Uhr  and  Eugstrom,  27,  Lawrence  Pountncy  lane 
Vanderjmersch,  J.  A.  esq.  Muscovy  court.  Tower  hill 
Uiisworth,  esq    Belle  street,  Liverpool 
Vulliamy,  DuBois,  and  Favrc,  32,  'nn'ogmortcm  street 
Villcgillc,  Corso-n,  and  Co.  Mincing  lane 
Vason  and  Cottrill,  24,  Bread  street  hili 
Usborne,  John,  esq.  37,  Old  Broad  street 

Wilkes,  Dickinson,  and  Co.  Poultry- 
Williams,  Son,  and  Co.   20,  Birchin  lane 
Wilson,  Thomas,  esq.  31,  Bucklersbury 
Wright,  Christopher,  esq.  Birmingham 
Weaver,  William^  esq.  Bow  lane.  Ditto 
Wood  and  Cornish,  35,  Broad  street  buildings 
Wolffs  and  Dorville,  Danish  Consul,  Air.erica  square 
Wilson  and  Glennie,  6,  George  street,  Minories 
Westwood,  John,  Mr.  Vv'ai-wick  square 
Warren,  John,  Mr.   1 2,  Bishopsgate 
Whitbread  and  Co.  Chiswell  street 
V,''ansee,  Jefferys,  and  Co.  Lothbury 
V\  ood,  Jacob,  Brothers,  and  Wilson,  Cheapstde 
Wistinghausen  and  Co.  3,  Castle  court,  Budgerow 
Whalley,  John,  and  Co.  3,  Basinghall  street 
Wigram,  J.  esq.  Crosby  square 

Wollaston,  H.  S.  H.  esq.   i,  Castle  street,  Watling  street 
Woodmnson,  Alf.  esq.  4,  Finsbury-street 
AVallis,  William,  esq.  52,  Cornhill 
Williams,  J.  and  J.  and  E.  Burford,  27,  Poultry 
Wilhelmi,  Herman,  esq.  5,  ISIartin's  lasie 
'AVhcblc,  John,  esq.  Warwick  square 
Withall,  Caleb,  esq.  Mincing  lane 
Warwick,  John,  Mr.  3,  Crown  court.  Borough 
Weston,  Pinhorn,  and  Golding,  Borough  bank 
Williams,  William,  esq.   10,  Adam  street,  Adelphi 
Wallis,  James,  Mr.  46,  Paternoster  row 
Wilson,  Wm.  esq.   1,  Little  St.  Helen's 
Wells,  Lewis,  Mr.  28,  Leadenhall  street 
West,  Charles  and  John  G.  35,  Bucklersbury 
Walkers,  Jos.  esq.  5,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 
Walker,  Maltby,  and  Co.  Red  Bull  Wliarf 
Wilkinson  and  Wighton,  6,  Love  lane,  Aldermanbmy 
Wcstmacott,  Rich.  esq.  Mount  street,  Grosvenor  square 
Warden,  CaptainThomas,  Patriot  square,  Bcthnal  greeu 
Willows,  Thomas,  jun.  esq.  Leicester  square 
Whaley,  Samuel,  esq.  Pall  Mall 
Welsh,  Patrick,  esq.  Queen  Anne  street,  Liverpool 
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imilams,  V  ■  nJ  Co.  Exdiangc  alley,  Liverpool 

"Watcrhou    ,  J,  esq.  Ditto 

Walklatc,  J.  H.  esq.  2,  TV'ippin-,  Ditto 

WaiTall,  William,  esq.  Duke  street.  Ditto 

"Wilcocke,  S.  H.  esq.  Nile  street,  Dino 

■^' v;.,   ,.,^  W'm.  esq.  Plasgrove,  near  Wrexham 

^^  Heniy,  esq.  Murray  street,  I^ivcrpool 

■\\iiii:i;p,  1  aytor,  esq.  Newcastlr-tipon-Tjme 

Williims,  John  Cawly,  e*q.  Redcliftc  succt,  Bristol 

Warminpton  a-^  'i 

Wcdjjcwootl,  J  .  >tr.  St.  James  sq. 

Willijms,  R.  T.  esq.  Architects  Oilicc,  London  Docks 

Wjii!)rooik,  F.  esq.  59,  Fr^i  liinh  street 

^V■    ;„H.  Mr.  SailClo;  Uurcr,  Ditto 

Wc'tminster  FircOffice,  ^i  ..'ui 

Willcock,  D.  iun.  esq.  9,  Hishopsgatc  street 

WebVi         '  inburjr 

WilU  y  square 

Wontncr,  Thomas,  Mr.  furrier,  1 1 5,  MInorics 


Wootlward  ar.d  Son,  Honduras  wharf 
Whitehead,  John,  esq.  27,  Bankside,  South Wark 
W  alford,  Richard,  esq.  6,  Watling  street 
White,  James,  esq    Solicitor  to  the  Ireasury 
Ware,  C.  esq.  Holborn  court,  Gray's  inn 
Windus  and  Wills,  8,  Oxford  strvet 
White,  Thomas,  esq-  Lloyd's  CofRc  House 
Wisslicen  and  Popcke,  7,  Little  St.  Thomns  Apostle 
Wheeler,  Thomas,  esq.  39,  St.  Andrew's  hill 
Williams,  lliomas,  esq.  S  lens 

Watts,  D.  1*.  esq.  32,  Gow 

Walters,'!',  esq.  40,  Lime  street,  and  195,  Wapping 
Willtams,  L.  esq.  Nicholas  lane 

Yeitcs,  Browns,  and  Co.  2,  St.  Mary  hill 
Yahagan,  Joseph,  esq.  37,  Broad  street 
Young,  George,  esq.  20,  Lcman  street 

Zomun  and  Jourdan,  Lawrence  Pountney  hill 


ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 


B  rtsrn,  ■\V;;i!nni,  rsq.  T,  St.  Mar)-  i-ul 

1  :;tto 

B  _  .c  admiralty 

Tlic  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs 
Castle,  Robat,  and  Co.  Bristol 
C^nrthom, ,  es^.  Idol  lane 

Duff, — 


-,  esq.  Great  Surrey  street,  Blackiiriars 


Ellison,  John,  esq.  Thorn,  Yorkshire 

Fletcher  and  Wright,  Hyde  street,  Bloomsbury 
Francis,  William,  esq   60,  Gracechurch  street 
Flowcrdew,  Charles,  esq.  Beer  lane,  1  tumes  street 

Gosling,  William,  esq.  Mark  lane 
Gahagan, ,  esq.  37,  Broad  streej 

Harrry  and  Wilson,  Red  Bull  wharf.  Upper  Thames 

street 
Harder.,  Mant7,  and  Co.  277,  Wapping 
Hoh,  John  and  Robert,  Rochdale 
Hood,  .Inthony,  esq.  Newcastle  upon  'I'yne- 


Heine,  Meyer,  esq.  24,  Abchurch  lane 

[  Karbottle,  John,  esq.  Whitechapel 

LavcrS}  James,  esq.  Paradise  row,  Lambeth 

Maitland,  John,  esq.  Basinehall  street 

Morgan, ,  esq.  Bedford  row 

Montefiore,  Joseph,  esq.  City  Chambers  and  Kcnningion 

Pagan,jrhotnas,  and  Co.  Artillery  place,  Finsbury 
PnM^w^nd  Co.  New  Crane,  W.npping 
Pearson,  Walterj-esq.  Lloyd's  Coffee  House 


I  Robertson,  John,  esq.  47,  Tower  square 
Racah,  Moses  Vita,  esq.  Leghorn 
Reynolds, ,  Gray's  Inn 

Sanders,  Bryon,  and  Smith,  37,  St.  Mary  hill 
.Stcv<ritson,  Middleton,  esq.  Newcastle  upon  Ty"C 
Shepherd,  William,  Mr.  3  copies,  Bristol 
Spool,  James,  esq.  Edinburgh 
Sharp,  George,  and  Sons,  37,  Threadnecdk  street 

Wall,  John,  esq.  Nicholas  lane 

White,  Robert,  esq.  alderman,  Cambridge 
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ABANDONED,  goods  which  the  Proprietor 
hat  rcnouQccd  Icnotringly  and  willingly,  and 
which  he  no  longer  reckons  in  the  number  of  his 
effects,  are  said  to  be  abandoned. 

ABANDONING,  is  the  relinquishing  the  goods  a  per- 
son is  in  poMOsion  of.  If  to  creditors  it  is  called 
caiitit  I  if  they  are  abandoned,  in  order  to  be  firee 
from  the  charges  to  which  one  is  subicct  by  possessing 
them,  it  is  called  giving  up. 

ABATEMENT,  a  term  signifying  a  prohibition  of 
trade  to  all  poru  in  the  Levant,  for  such  French 
merchants  as  refuse  to  pay  their  debts  or  stand  to 
their  bargains.  The  sentence  of  akaenunt  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  French  G>nsul,  and  until  it  is  ukcn 
off,  those  who  have  inc\irrcd  it  cannot  sue  any  per- 
son for  debts  due  to  them. 

Abatement,  or  Rebate,  i>  a  term  used  amongst 
traders  for  a  discount  or  diminution  in  the  price  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  when  the  purchaser  pays  ready 
money  for  the  articles  instead  of  taking  credit,  and  a 
deduction  or  discount  of  uf  much  per  cent,  is  generally 
allowed  as  a  consideration  for  prompt  payment.  It  is 
the  practice  also  of  several  trading  companies  abroad 
to  allow  a  certain  discount  for  ready  money  i  and  by 
the  English  East  India  Company  six  pa' cent,  is  al- 
lowed for  prompt  payment.  See  Cus/cmj,  Excise, 
Stmmf  Ogict. 

ABERDEEN,  a  city  of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  revenue  arising 
from  the  salmon  fishery.  The  herring  fishery  con- 
stitutes also  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  j  and  the 
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merchants  of  Aberdeen  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
to  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg,  Riga  and  Narva,  Wy- 
bourg  and  Stockholm.  An  extensive  manufactory  of 
thread  and  worsted  stockings  is  also  carried  on  at 
Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWITH,  a  populous  rich  town  of  Cardi- 
ganshire in  Wales,  199  miles  south  west  of  London. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  lead,  ami  a  fishery  of 
white  cod  and  herrings. 

ABINGDON,  a  market  town  in  Berkshire,  55  miles 
west  of  London  :  its  principal  manufacture  is  nmlt, 
large  quantities  of  which  arc  sent  by  water  carriage  t* 
London. 

ABJURATION,  is  used  to  signify  tlie  renouncing, 
disclaiming,  and  denying  upon  oath  the  Pretender  to 
have  any  right  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms.  See 
Omtb. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  of  Naples.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
animals,  and  numberless  other  articles  of  sustenance, 
not  only  furnish  ample  provision  for  the  use  of  ths 
natives,  but  also  allow  of  exportation.  There  is  so 
-  jfTg*^  >  quantity  of  wheat  reaped,  that  many  thou- 
sands of  quarters  are  annually  shipped  off;  much 
Turkey  wheat  is  sent  out,  and  the  province  of  Te- 
ramo  sells  a  great  deal  of  rice,  little  inferior  in  good- 
ness to  that  of  I^mbardy.  Oil  is  a  plentiful  com- 
modity, and  wines  arc  made  for  exportation  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast }  but  wool  has  always  been,  and 
still  is  there  the  staple  commodity.  There  are  no  ma- 
nufactures of  woollens  in  the  province,  except  two 
small  ones  of  coarse  cloth  }  and  the  greater  part  of 
B  i)K 
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the  wool  is  sent  out  univrought.  No  silk  is  made 
here,  though  mulberry  trees  would  grow  well  in  the 
low  grounds. 

ACAPUI.CO,  a  considerable  town  and  port  in  Mexico, 
on  the  South  Sea ;  it  has  a  fine  harbour,  from 
■whence  a  ship  sails  annually  to  Manilla,  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  near  the  coast  of  China  and  Asia, 
i'.id  another  returns  annually  from  thence  with  all 

'  the  treasure  of  the  East  Indies ;  such  as  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones  ;  the  rich 
carpets  of  Persia,  the  camphire  of  Borneo,  the  benja- 
min and  ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambodia,  the  silks, 
muslins,  and  calicoes  of  the  Mogul's  country,  the  gold 
dust,  tea,  china  warei  siUc  and  cabinets  of  China  and 
Japrn,  besides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and 
pi:pper  ;  insomuch  that  this  single  ship  contains  more 
riches  than  many  whole  fleets.  The  goods  brought 
to  Acapuko  are  carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by 
nrnles  and  pack-horses  j.  and  from  thence  to  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  North  Sea,  in  order  to  be  shipped  for 
Europe.  Ships  arrive  at  the  port  by  tvro  inlets,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  small  island  ;  the  entrance 
into  them  in  the  day  time  is  by  means  of  a  sea- 
breeze,  as  the  sailing  out  in  the  night  time  is  effected 
by  a  land  breeze.  A  wretched  fort  of  42  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  60  men  defend  it.  The 
harbour  is  equally  extensive,  safe,  and  commodious. 
The  bason,  which  constitutes  this  harbour,  is  sur- 
Toundcd  by  lofty  mountains,  which  are  so  dry  that 
they  are  ever  destitute  of  water.  The  air  here  is 
hot,  heavy,  and  unwholesome,  to  which  none  can  ha- 
bituate themselves  but  certain  negroes  that  are  born 
under  a  similar  climate,  or  some  mulattoes.  This 
feeble  and  miserable  colony  is  crouded  with  a  vast 
accession  to  its  numbers  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gal- 
leons, traders  flocking  thither  from  all  provinces  of 
Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange  European  toys,  their 
own  cochineal,  and  about  ten  millions  of  dollars,  for 
spices,  muslins,  printed  linens,  silk,  perfumes,  and 
the  gold  works  of  Asia. 

ACCEFi'ANCE,  is  that  act  by  which  the  party  upon 
whom  a  biU  of  exchange  is  drawn,  makes  himself 
liable  to  the  amount  therein  contained.  An  accept- 
anc*  may  be  aht/ute  to  the  bill  at  all  events ;  or  it 
may  be  par/ml,  as  to  pay  a  certain  part  of  it ;  or 
cemiuiofml,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  performance  of  a 
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certain  condition :  in  this  case,  when  such  condition 
is  performed,  the  acceptance  becomes  ahsaiiiie. 

An  acceptance  may  also  be  collateral,  as  an  accept-^ 
ance  upon  protest. 

An  acceptance  may  be  given  either  verbally  or  in 
writing ;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  most  usual 
and  regular.  But  any  thing,  tending  to  shew  that 
the  party  means  to  be  bound  by  his  undertaking, 
such  as  the  signature  of  his  initials,  the  day  of  the 
month,  keeping  the  bill  a  longer  time  than  usual,  or 
any  verbal  promise  or  agreement,  will  be  tantamount 
to  an  acceptance.     See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

ACCEPTOR,  the  person  who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, by  signing  it,  and  obliges  himself  to  pay  the 
contents  when  due.  See  Acceptance^  Bills  of  Ex" 
change. 

ACCOMMODATION,  is  used  both  of  matters  of 
trade  and  of  law,  to  signify  a  friendly  agreement  or 
composition  between  persons  at  variance  ;  anjd  is  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  the  mediation  or  common 
friends,  or  by  a  partition  of  the  things  in  dispute. 

Accommodation  Bills,  bills  of  exchange  given  with- 
out value  by  one  merchant  to  another  for  his  accom- 
modation, in  order  to  have  them  discounted.  See 
Bills  of  Exchange, 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accompt,  in  a  general  sense,  a  com- 
putation or  reckoning  of  any  thing  by  numbers. 
Collectively  it  is  used  to  express  the  books  which 
merchants,  traders,  bankers,  &c.  use  for  recordipg 
their  transactions  in  business. 

When  persons  have  mutual  dealings,  signing  the 
account  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  stated  one ;  but  the 
act  of  keeping  it  any  length  of  time,  without  mak- 
ing an  objection,  binds  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent,  and  prevents  his  entering  into  an  open  account 
afterwards.     2  Atk.  251. 

Among  merchants,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  allow- 
ance of  an  account  current,  if  the  merchant  who 
receives  it  does  not  object  to  it  in  a  second  or  third 
post.  2  Vern.  276.  p.  Hutchins.  Lord  Comm.  Sherman 
V.  Sherman.     See  Booi-kceping. 

Account//;  Bani,  is  a  fund  which  merchants,  traders,. 
&c.  deposit  into  the  common  cash  of  some  Bank,  to 
be  employed  in  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange, 
promisory  notes,  and  debts. 

Account  in  Omjiany,  is  a  species  of  account  between 
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two  or  more  merchants  or  traders,  in  consequence  of 
an  a&sociatioB  or  partnership  between  them. 

AccouHT  ^  Sales,  is  an  account  delivered  by  one  mer- 
chant to  mother,  or  br  a  factor  to  his  principal,  of 
the  dispd  al,  charges,  commission,  and  nctt  produce 
of  certain  merchandizes,  consigned  to  such  merchant 
or  factor. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant,  in  the  most  ge- 
neral setue,  is  a  person  skilled  in  accounts.  In  a  more 
rcMricted  sense  it  is  applied  to  a  person  or  officer  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company  or 
o:'  ■  •'  •  South  Sea,  the  India  Company,  the  Ba«k, 
t  .  J,  &c. 

ACQUriTANCE,  a  release  or  discharge  in  writing 
for  a  sum  of  money,  acknowle(%ing  that  the  said 
sum  has  been  p:iid  or  discharged  by  the  party. 

No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if  the  de- 
mandant refuses  to  give  an  acquittance. 

An  acquittance  given  by  a  servant,  for  a  sum  of 
money  received  for  the  use  of  his  master,  shall  be  ^ 
a  good  discharge  for  that  sum,  provided  such  ser- 
vant is  in  the  general  practice  of  receiving  his  mas- 
ter's rents,  debts,  &c.  See  Ducbarge,  Rtctift,  Rf 
Itase. 

ACRE,  or  Acra,  •  tea  port  town  in  Syrix  Corn 
and  cotton  form  the  basu  of  the  commerce  of  Acre, 
which  is  becoming  more  flourishing  every  day.  Of 
fattc  the  Pjcha,  by  an  abuse  common  throughout  all 
the  Turkish  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the  trade  in 
tiis  own  hands :  no  cottoa  can  be  sold  but  to  him, 
and  from  him  every  poKhue  mttst  be  mad«.  In  vain 
have  the  European  merchants  claimed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  Sultan.  I^ezzar  replied,  that 
Ik  wis  the  Saltan  in  his  country,  and  continued  his 
mMtopoly.  These  merchants  arc  in  general  Krcnch, 
and  have  six  houses  in  Acre,  with  a  ConsuL  An  im- 
perial Agent  too  is  lately  settled  there,  also  a  Rcsi- 
4eot  for  Russia.  This  place  has  lately  been  rendered 
famoos  for  its  siege  by  Bonaparte,  which  he  was  com- 
pdled  to  raise  by  the  English  and  Turkish  force 
undrr  Sir  .Sidn;  ■ 

ACT  OF  Bank R I  ijnkryptcj, 

ACTS.    8ce  Nctaru/  A<.-tt. 

ACTION,  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  company :  a  term 
not  ttstd  in  Enjrland.  It  implies  a  share  in  any  com- 
pany of  •  ctrtain  value     A  man  tnay  hold  one,  (wo, 
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or 'any  number  of  actions.  One  or  more  actions  ge- 
nerally entitle  the  holder  to  a  vote  or  votes  in  the 
administration  i  but  the  aimibcr  of  votes  is  always 
limited,  that  one  actionair  may  not  have  too  much 
power  over  a  property  of  which  a  part  only  belongs 
to  himself. 

Action,  a  right  which  any  person  has  to  sue  for  any 
di  '  ■  !i  at  law. 

ACl         ■  TioxisT,  a  proprietor  of  stock 

in  a  trading  company 

ACTUARY,  a  notary  or  officer  appointed  to  write 
the  acts  or  proceedings  of  a  court,  &c.  or  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  an  insurance  company. 

ADJUSTMENT.     See  Marint  Insitrance. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  by  stat.  6  Geo.  I.e.  21.  s.  33. 
The  tonnage  of  ships  inwards  is  to  be  measured  and 
ascertained  by  the  following  rule,  viz.  take  the  length 
of  the  keel  ivithin  board  (so  much  she  treads  on  the 
ground),  and  the  breadth  within  board  by  the  mid- 
ship beam,  from  plank  to  plank,  and  half  the  breadtJi 
for  the  depth,  then  multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth,  and  that  product  by  the  depth,  and  divide 
the  whole  by  94,  the  quotient  will  give  the  true  con- 
tents of  the  tonnage. 

ADMINISTRATORS.  An  administrator  is  a  person 
to  whose  charge  are  committed,  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  the  personal  property  of  a  person  dying  in- 
testate. 

Administrators  are  of  \-arious  species,  as  during  the 
minority  of  an  infant,  executor,  or  administrator, 
during  the  absence  from  the  country  of  the  executor 
or  administrator,  or  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  concerning  the  validity  of 
a  will.     Hil.  Term,  2  W.  &  M.  B.  R.  4  Mod.  15. 

If  a  testator  make  a  will  without  appointing  any 
executor,  or  if  he  name  persons  incapable  of  acting 
--^»trtu>  refuse  to  act,  the  ordinaiy  must  grant  admi- 
nisuation  with  the  will  annexed  -,  and  in  case  the 
course  of  representation  from  executor  to  executor 
becomes  interrupted  by  administration,  the  ordinary 
must  commit  administration  of  such  of  the  goods  of 
the  deceased  not  administered  by  the  former  executor 
or  administrator  ;  such  an  administrator  is  termed  an 
administrator  de  ionu  mih  :^d  he  is  tlien  the  only 
representative  of  the  deceased  in  matter  of  person?! 
propoKy. 
Ba  Where 
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Where  the  party  dying  intestate  has  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  5I.  in  several  dioceses  of  the 
same  archiepiscopal  province,  administration  must 
be  taken  out  in  the  Prerogative  or  Archbishop's 
Court  ;  and  if  such  property  be  in  different  dioceses 
of  diftercnt  provinces,  there  must  be  a  prerogative  ad- 
ministration in  both  -,  but  if  they  are  in  one  dio- 
cese of  each  province,  administration  will  be  granted 
by  the  Bishop  of  each  diocese  of  the  goods,  &c. 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;  and  if  one  dio- 
cese only,  then  by  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese.  Sa/i.  39. 

By  Stat.  31  Edw.  III.  and  21  H.  VIII.  c.  5.  where 
persons  die  intestate,  general  administration  is  to 
be  granted  by  the  ordinary  of  his  effects  as  follows  : 

The  wife's  effects  to  the  husband  or  his  representa- 
tives, and  of  the  husband's  effects  to  the  widow  or 
next  of  kin  ;  but  he  may  grant  it  to  either  or  both  at 
his  discretion.     Stra.  532.  • 

Among  the  kindred  of  the  intestate  those  are  to  be 
preferred  that  are  nearest  in  degree  ;  but  of  persons 
of  equal  degree  the  ordinary  may  choose  which  he  will. 

This  propinquity  of  degree  shall  be  reckoned  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  civilians,  and  not 
ef  the  canonists ;  that  is  to  say,  the  children,  or  on 
failure  of  the  children,  the  parents  of  the  deceased  are 
entitled  to  the  administration,  both  which  are  indeed 
in  the  first  degree,  but  with  us  the  children  are  al- 
Icrwed  the  preference. 

Then  follow  brothers,  grandfathers,  uncles  or  ne- 
phews, and  the  females  of  each  class  respectively. 

And  in  case  of  failure,  the  cousins  of  the  intestate 
»re  entitled  to  administer.     2  Black.  Com.  505. 

The  half  blood  is  admitted  to  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  whole.  The  brother  or  sister  of  the  half 
blood  will  therefore  exclude  the  uncle  of  the  whole 
blood. 

In  case  the  kindred  of  the  testator  will  not  take 
out  administration,  a  creditor  is  allowed  to  do  it. 

And  by  38  G.  III.  c.  87,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  death  of  any 
testator,  the  executor  to  whom  probate  shall  have 
been  granted,  is  residing  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Courts,  a  creditor  may,  upon  application,  ob- 
tain letters  of  administration,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing his  demand  satisfied  out  of  the  effects  of  the 
testator. 
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If  the  executor  of  a  testator  refuse  to  account  or 
die  intestate,  administration  may  be  granted  to  the 
residuary  legatee  in  exclusion  of  the  next  of  kin. 

The  ordinary  by  stat.  Edw.  III.  may  commit  ad- 
ministration to  such  discreet  person  as  he  approves  of. 

The  ordinary  may  also  p^ant  to  any  one  letters  to 
collect  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  which  makes  him 
neither  executor  nor  administrator,  his  office  being, 
only  to  keep  the  goods  in  his  safe  custody,  and  to  do 
other  proper  and  necessary  acts,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  are  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
2  Black.  Com.  505. 

By  the  stat.  38  G.  III.  it  is  also  provided,  that 
where  an  infant,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  is  sole 
executor,  administration  with  the  will  annexed  shall 
be  granted  to  tlie  guardian  of  such  infant,  or  to  such 
other  person  as  the  Spiritual  Court  shall  think  fit, 
until  such  infant  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years ;  and  such  administrator  shall  have  the  same 
power  vested  in  him  as  administrator  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  next  akin. 

Although  in  case  of  a  bastard's  dying  without  kin- 
dred, the  King  is  entitled  to  his  personal  property  as 
administrator,  yet  it  is  usual  for  the  Crown  to  grant 
administration  to  some  relation  of  the  bastard's  father 
or  mother,  reserving  some  small  portion  of  his  effects 
by  way  of  preserving  its  rights. 

The  administrator  ^n  his  appointment  enters  into  a 
bond  for  duly  administering  the  intestate's  effects  ; 
and  should  he  neglect,  he  may  be  sued  by  any  of  the 
creditors,  or  next  of  kin  to  tTie  deceased. 

If  there  be  two  or  more  administrators,  one  of 
them  cannot  alone,  as  an  executor,  release  the  debts 
of  the  intestate;  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty, but  all  must  join,  it  not  being  a  several  but 
joint  authority,  that  is,  delegated  to  them  by  the  or- 
dinary.    Hudson  v.  Hudson,  i  jitk.  460. 

If  an  administrator  submit  a  matter  in  dispute  be- 
tween himself  and  another  in  right  of  his  intestate, 
this  will  be  at  his  own  peril ;  for  if  the  arbitrator  do 
not  give  him  the  same  justice  to  which  he  is  by  law 
entitled,  he  must  account  for  the  deficiency  to  those 
persons  interested  in  the  effects.  Barry  v.  Kush, 
I  T.  R.  69 1 .  See  Executor. 
ADMIRAL,  an  ofiicer  or  magistrate  of  high  authority, 
having  the  government  of  the  royal  navy,  and  in  his 
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ttmn  the  detennlnator  of  all  causes  belonging  to  the 
tea,  and  offences  committed  thereon.  This  office  b 
now  usually  exercised  by  commissioners,  who  by  stat. 
2  W.  &  M.  c.  2,  are  declared  to  have  the  same  autho- 
rities, jurisdictions,  and  power,  as  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral. Sec  Admiralty. 
ADMI R  ALT Y.  The  Admiralty  and  admirals  of  Eng- 
land had  formerly  jnrisdiction  in  all  causes  of  mer- 
chants and  mariners,  happening  not  only  upon  the 
main  sea,  but  all  foreign  parts  within  and  without 
tlie  King's  dominions ;  and  were  to  judge  them  in  a 
fununary  wsy,  according  to  the  laws  of  Oleron  and 
other  sea  laws.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  By  1 3th 
Ric.  11.  St.  L  c.  $,  the  admirals  and  their  dcpuries 
shall  meddle  wirh  nothing  done  witiin  the  realnr,  but 
cnh?  wit'  tone  on  the  sea.     By  15th  Ric.  IL 

c.  3.  all  C!  ;;  _.:  ,  ^leas,  and  quarrels,  and  other  things 
done  within  the  bodies  of  coontics  by  land  and  water, 
and  of  wreck,  the  admiral  shall  have  cognisance,  and 
is  empowered  to  arrest  ships  in  the  grcM  flotes  for 
the  great  vmages  of  the  King,  and  he  shall  have  ju- 
risdiaion  upon  the  flores  during  the  voyages.  By 
Stat.  8th  Eliz.  c.  5,  judgment  or  sentence  definitive  in 
any  marine  cause,  in  appeal  to  CI  ■"■'•r*'  by  delegates, 
shall  be  fiiul. 

By  2  Will,  and  Mar.  all  the  awhority,  power,  and 
jorisdiction  lawfully  vested  in  the  lord  high  admiral 
shall  be  exercised  and  executed  by  the  commisdooers 
for  executing  that  office,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  the  said  cmmnissionen  were  lord  high  admiral 
of  Engbnd. 

By  4  Anne,  c.  <  6.  s.  ry,  wits  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty for  seamens"  wages  must  be  commenced 
within  six  years  after  <■'  of  action  shall  accrue. 

But  the  six  years  shj..  :..;  -  ^m  to  mn  until  their 
return  to  England. 

The  ('  .Mowing  points  have  been  determined  relative 
to  the  Admiraky  jurisdiction  : 

If  the  owner  of  a  ship  charge  her  for  repairs  done 
in  England  by  an  instrument  under  seal,  stated  to  be 
by  way  of  bottomry,  upon  which  she  is  afterwards 
seized  by  admiralty  process,  and  decreed  to  be  sold 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  no  appeal  is  made  from 
that  sentence,  but  between  the  seizure  and  decree  a 
writ  of  execution  inoci  against  the  owner  at  the  suit 
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of  another  creditor,  the  sheriff  cannot  under  this 
writ  take  the  vessel ;  neither  can  he  maintain  trover 
against  the  officer  in  possession  by  warrant  from  the 
Admiralty.     Ladtroke  v.  Crictett,  2  T.  R.  649. 

"Where  a  sentence  has  been  given  by  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  it  shall  be  taken  that  such  Court  had  ju- 
risdiction, unless  the  contrary  appears  upon  the  face 
of  it.     1  T.  R.  649. 

The  Court  of  Admiralty  may  take  cognizance  of 
an  hypothecation-bond  given  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage,  although  it  be  executed  on  land  and  undrr 
Slid.  3  'K  R.  267.  This  Cotut  has  also  jurisdiction 
over  the  question  of  freight  claimed  by  a  neutral 
master  against  the  captor,  who  has  taken  the  goods 
as  prize.     Smsrt  v,  IVdff,  3  T.  R.  323. 

A  monition  having  issued  after  the  goods  were 
condemned  and  decreed  to  be  delivered  to  the  captors, 
at  the  suit  of  such  master  against  the  plaimitis  as 
owners  or  agents  of  the  prize  goods,  to  bring  into 
Court  tbr  frodUtt  rtmatning  in  their  hands  to  answer 
the  freight,  the  Court  of  "King's  Bench  refused  a  pro- 
hibition ;  though  no  fidcjHssory  caution  Jiad  been 
taken  before  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  captor  i 
but  the  qualim  «f  frci^h  had  hen  reserved  by  the 
tcrtny  of  the  decree  for  future  consideration.  3 
T.R.323. 

Where  a  vessel  is  injured  in  the  Thames,  within 
the  body  of  a  county,  the  Admiralty  lias  no  juris- 
diction in  this  case.  Felt  I  men  v.  Ormilej,  3  T.  R. 
315}  and  in  every  case  where  it  appears  that  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  is  proceeding  in  a  question  over 
which  it  has  no  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  common  law 
will  grant  9  prohibition,  without  imposing  any  terms 
npon  the  party  applying  for  it.     3  T.  R.  3 1 1 . 

It  apj>ear*  that  the  Court  of  Adrnfralty  has  exdu- 
'sive  JTiatdiction  over  prize  questions ;  and  notwith- 
st;in ding  any  of  the  prize  acts,  the  Prize  Courts,  and 
Courts  of  Lords  Commissioners  of  Appeals  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  and  who  arc  the  captors ;  and  if 
thcT  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  adjudg- 
ing also  who  are  the  captors,  the  courts  of  common 
law  cannot  examine  the  justice  or  propriety  of  it, 
even  though,  pcrhajjs,  they  would  have  put  a  different 
construction  on  the  prize  acts ;  and  the  same  courts 
have  power  to  enforce  their  decrees.     Home  t.  Bart 
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(loinden    and  others,    i  Hen.  Slack.  476.    4  T.  R. 
38a.  2  Hen.  Black.  533. 

No  right  is  vested  by  any  of  the  prize  acts  in  the 
captors  of  an  enemy's  ship  and  cargo  in  war,  before 
the  ultimate  adjudication  of  the  courts  of  prize  ;  and 
consequently  the  issuing  a  monition  to  the  prize 
agents  by  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Appeals  in 
Prize  Causes,  to  bring  in  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  and 
cargo,  which  have  been  sold  after  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation as  lawful  prize,  but  from  which  sentence 
there  is  an  appeal  (on  a  subject  distinct  from  the 
question  whether  prize  or  not,  which  is  not  dis- 
puted), is  not  a  ground  for  a  prohibition  to  that 
Court ;  for  the  monition  neither  interferes  with  nor 
defeats  any  veiled  rights.     2  K.  B.  533. 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

Civil  Jurisdiction.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  are  according  to  the  method  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  held  at  the  same  place.  It 
is  no  court  of  record  ;  and  an  appeal  from  its  deci- 
sion lies  to  the  Court  of  Delegates. 

Appeals  from  the  Vice-admiralty  Courts  in  Ame- 
rica, and  our  other  settlements  abroad,  which  are 
branches  of  this  court,  may  be  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Adn»iralty  here,  or  before  the  King  in 
Council. 

The  advantage  resulting  to  mariners  from  suing  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  are,  ist.  that  all  may  join  in 
a  suit  for  wages,  whereby  the  expence  is  considerably 
lessened,  which  cannot  be  doilc  in  the  courts  of  law ; 
and,  2dly,  the  ship  itself  is  reponsible  in  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  not  the  owners.  So  far  is  this  principle 
.carried,  that  if  a  master  designing  to  go  a  voyage, 
hires  and  takes  on  board  seamen  for  that  purpose, 
and  afterwards  the  owners  disagree  about  sending 
the  ship  upon  that  voyage,  and  the  seamen  be  there- 
upon discharged,  they  have  the  same  remedy  in  the 
Admiralty  for  their  wages  as  if  the  ship  had  actually 
gone  the  voyage.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
privilege  of  sumg  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  is  con- 
fmed  only  to  mates  and  mariners,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  master,  for  the  master's  contract  is  founded 
upon  the  credit  of  the  owner,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
riner upon  the  credit  of  the  ship. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction.  The  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
presides  in  this  court,  33  the  deputy  of  the  lord  high 
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admiral ;  and  the  court  may  be  held  in  any  place. 
Of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  two  common,  law  judges  arc  constaiitly 
appointed.  Although  the  judges  try  the  prisoner, 
yet  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  always  presides,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lord  mayor  at  the  sessions  held 
within  the  city  of  London. 

By  39  G.  III.  c.  7,  offences  committed  on  the  high 
seas  are  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  committed 
on  shore,  and  are  to  be  tried  and  adjudged  in  -the 
same  manner ;  and  persons  tried  for  murder  and 
manslaughter,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only, 
sliall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  punishment  as  if  such  crime  were 
committed  on  land. 

ADVANCE,  an  Anticipation  of  Time.  Money  paid  by 
way  of  advance  is  money  paid  before  goods  are  de- 
livered, work  done,  or  business  performed.  To  p.iy 
a  note  of  hand  or  bill  by  advance,  is  to  pay  the  value 
before  it  becomes  due,  for  which  a  discount  is  usually, 
taken. 

Advance  signifies  also  loan  of  money,  or  supplying 
with  merchandize- 

Advance  in  Price.  An  augmentation  or  rise  in  the 
price  of  an  article,  from  and  after  some  given  time  or 
circumstance  understood  by  the  parties. 

ADVANCEMENTS  of  Money  in  the  Bank.  Besides 
discounting  bills,  the  Bank  will  advance  money  on 
government  securities,  or  on  a  deposit  in  specie  or 
bullion.  They  will  also  purchase  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion and  Spanish  dollars.     See  Bank. 

ADVENTURE,  or  Venture,  is  merchandize  shipped 
with  any  person  that  goes  to  sea  to  any  part  of  the 
world  to  dispose  of  fof  the  shipper's  account,  and  at 
his  risk. 

ADVENTURERS.  A  ward  applied  to  merchants  en- 
gaged in  trade  beyond  seas,  who  are  on  account  of 
the  venture  or  risk  termed  merchant-adventurers.  It 
was  first  applied  to  a  company  of  merchants  and 
traders  erected  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  lands, 
territories,  &c. 

The  first  society  of  adventurers  originated  in  Bur- 
gundy in  1 248,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket ;  that  company 
was  afterwards  brought  to  England,  and  established 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  and  several  of  liis 

successors, 
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joccessors,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  merchint-acK'cn- 
turcrs. 

AD\T:NTURE,  (Bill  of)-  A  bill  containing  the  articles 
shipped  on  board  a  vessel,  written  out  in  the  name  of 
another,  who  is  to  run  all  risks  and  hazards. 

AD\TERTISEMENT,  an  information  given  to  persons 
interested  in  an  aflair,  either  by  inserting  a  short  no- 
tice in  the  public  ppers,  or  by  posting  op  or  distribut- 
ing publicly  printed  bills :  it  is,  in  particular  concerns, 
•  the  same  as  a  proclamation  ts  in  public  affairs. 

Any  jjerson  adrertising  a  reward  with  «;  queiticns 
ashd,  for  the  return  of  things  rttlm  or  lost,  or  pro- 
ninng  in  any  such  advertisement  to  retiim  to  any 
person  who  may  haye  bought  or  advanced  money 
upon  such  thing  the  money  so  paid  or  advanced,  or- 
any  reward  for  the  return  of  such  thing,  as  also  the 
piiiitci'»  of  newspapers,  &c.  printing  or  publbhing 
'vertisement,  shall  forfeit  50!- 

A^  -__.  A  letter  containing  information  of  any 
circumstance  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  written.  Wlien  goods  are  sent  off  by 
tea  or  land,  the  letter  sent  (o  inform  the  person  who 
b  to  receive  the  same,  is  tcmtod  advice  of  the  goods, 
or  letter  cX  advice. 

AFH  ,  b  an  oath  in  writing  sworn  before  some 

pci  -r .,,  ..  ^..liy  authorised  to  administer  the  same  :  the 
tmc  place  of  aSode,  and  addition  of  the  person 
making  such  affidavit,  b  to  be  inserted  therein  •,  it 
akankl  act  forth  the  matter  of  faA  only,  and  not  the 
nMrits  of  the  cause,  of  which  the  coort  b  to  judge  -, 
k  must  also  set  fonh  the  matter  positively,  and  all 
mMcriai  circmnstances  attending  it,  and  be  absolute, 
and  not  couched  in  words  of  reference  :  except  in 
the  case  o(  asmgncet,  executors,  &c.  who  may  swear 
10  their  belief  of  the  matter. 

AFI'IRMATION,  an  in<hilgcnce  allowed   by  law  to 

the  people  called  Quakers,  who  in  cases  where  an 

oath  b  required  from  others,  may  make   a  solemn 

affirmation  that  what  they  say  is  true.     Thb  however 

il  cases. 

-.1 .  i".     Sec  Sh'tffmg,  Prrigbt. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
»epa»««a  it  from  Europe ;  on  the  north  east  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  divided  it  from  Asia,  and  to  which 
it  ja  attached  by  the  bthmus  of  Suef ;    and  on  the 
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west,  south,  and  east  by  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopic,  and 
eastern  oceans.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  6300  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east 
to  west  3500  miles  :  reaches  from  lat.  37°  N.  to  35* 
S.  and  from  long.  1 70"  W.  to  50°  E. 

This  continent,  although  very  little  explored,  is 
from  its  peninsular  form  and  centrical  situation  most 
eminently  favourable  for  commerce  with  all  parts  of 
the  world  j  and  were  it  cultivated,  it  is  capable  of 
raising  all  or  most  of  the  articles  of  produce  of  both 
East  and  West  Indies.  No  part  of  the  world  abounds 
more  in  gold,  silver  and  copper;  ivory  too  is  one  of 
tJie  best  (ranches  of  commerce :  but  the  great  trade 
of  European  nations  with  this  continent  is  that  of 
slaves. 

Notwithstanding  this  country  contains  near  10,000 
miles  of  coast,  large  deep  rivers,  and  vast  numbers  of 
excellent  harbours,  yet  it  has  no  navigntion,  no  ship- 
ping, nor  trade,  except  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. What  it  affords  in  its  present  state  is  wholly 
gjiven  up  to  the  gain  of  others.  See  Freight,  Afiican 
Company,  and  SAnv  Trade. 
AFRICAN  COMPANY.  The  trade  of  Africa  was  car- 
ried  on  by  a  company  called  the  Royal  Mrican  Com- 
pany, under  charters  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  in 
1661, 1663,  and  1O73,  and  subsequent  proclamations. 
But  fivm  the  heavy  charges  of  the  Company  in  main- 
taiiung  forts,  tr(x>ps,  fa^on,  &c.  they  had  become 
greatly  in  debt,  and  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for 
relief  to  Parliament,  who,  on  a  consideration  of  the 
case  determined  to  establuh  a  new  Company  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,  whidi 
was  accordingly  done  by  23  Ceo.  I(.  By  this  a£t  aljL 
his  Majesty's  subje^  trading  to  Africa,  between  Cape 
Blanco  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  The  Ccmpanj  of  Merchants  trad- 
..iggJOattfriea  i  but  not  to  trade  in  their  corporate  or 
joint  capacity,  or  have  any  joint  or  transfcrrable  stock  ; 
each  person  desirous  of  participating  in  thb  trade,  to 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Company  on  payment  of 
4CS.  By  26  Geo.  II.  the  Royal  African  Company 
was  dissolved,  and  certain  sums  therein  mentioned 
dire^ed  to  be  paid  them  by  Government  by'  way  of 
eompeiuation ;  and  it  was  cna^cd  that  all  contra^s 
and  agreements  made  by  them  with  the  kings,  &c. 
of  the  coa](  be  made  over  to  the  said  Company  of 
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Merchants  trading  to  Africa.  The  old  Company  be- 
ing thus  divested  of  their  charter,  the  trade  to  Africa 
became  free  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  on  payment  of 
40s.  as  aforesaid,  and  was  and  is  still  carried  on  under 
the  diredtion  ami  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
Africa-,  and  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1765, 
all  the  British  forts  and  settlements  belonging  to  the 
Company  are  vested  in  his  Majesty ;  and  other  re- 
gulations are  made  for  securing,  extending,  and  im- 
proving the  trade  to  Africa,  which  has  restored  it 
to  a  flourishing  state ;  and  an  annual  grant  is  made 
by  Parliament  of  from  13,000!.  to  1 5,oool.  for  re- 
pairing and  maintaining  the  forts. 

Our  exports  for  this  trade  are  cloths,  woollens,  mus- 
lins, and  some  other  India  goods,  spices,  drugs,  tobacco, 
sugar,  dying-woods,  alum,  paper,  steel,  iron,  lead, 
toys,  mercery  and  hard-ware,  ivory  and  box-combs, 
glass-beads.  Our  returns  are  slaves,  gum  Senegal, 
ostrich  feathers,  indigo,  gold  dust,  dates,  raisins, 
copper,  wax,  goat  skins,  coral,  and  bitter  almonds. 
In  this  enumeration  is  included  the  particulars  of 
that  small  branch  of  trade  we  carry  on  with  Sallee, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers. 

The  fort  of  Senegal  by  the  peace  of  1783  was  ceded 
by  Great  Britain  to  France,  in  lieu  of  which  the  French 
king  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain  the  possession  of 
Fort  James  and  the  river  Gambja,  botli  lying  between 
the  fort  of  Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge ;  and  upon  tliis 
occasion  the  forts,  settlements,  and  factories  between 
those  ports  which  by  5  Geo.  III.  c.  44  (repealing  the 
preceding  of  4  Geo.  HI.  c.  20),  had  been  vested  in 
the  King,  were  revested  in  the  Company ;  ,this  by 
23  Geo.  m.  c.  65,  was  accordingly  done,  but  the 
same  freedom  of  trading  thither  to  all  the  King's 
subjc<rb  was  nevertheless  continued.  See  Slave  Trade. 
AGENT  is  any  person  appointed  to  transact  the  bu- 
siness of  another.  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  when- 
ever a  man  has  a  power  as  owner  to  do  a  thing,  he 
may  as  consistent  with  this  right  do  it  by  deputy, 
cither  as  attorney,  agent,  fador,  or  servant.  Hence 
it  follo»s,  that  any  person  may  draw,  accept,  or  in- 
dorse bills  by  liis  agents  as  well  as  by  himself.  In 
these  cases  he  is  said  to  draw,  indorse,  or  accept 
.bills  hy  procurathii. 

It  Las  been  asserted  that  agents  should  be  appointed 
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by  a  formal  power  of  attorney ;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  the  authority  of  one  agent  to  draw,  in- 
dorse, and  accept  bills  in  the  name  of  his  principal 
is  usually  in  words.     7  T.  R.  209.  12  Mod.  654. 

His  power  ivith  respect  to  binding  his  principal.  If  z 
person  be  appointed  a  general  agent,  as  in  the  case  of  Ji 
faftor  of  a  merchant  resident  abroad,  the  principal 
is  bound  by  all  his  a£b,  but  an  agent  specially  ap- 
pointed under  a  restridive  and  circumscribed  power, 
cannot  bind  his  principal  by  an  aft  whereby  he  ex- 
ceeds his  authority.  Fetin  v.  Jfarrison,  5  T.  R.  757. 
An  aftion  on  the  case  for  money  had  and  received 
to  the  use  of  the  plaintiff,  ought  to  be  brought  against 
■Xhe  principal,  not  against  a  receiver  or  coUeftor. 
Sadler  v.  Evances,  K.  B.  Mich.  7  Geo.  III. . 

If  money  be  mispaid  to  an  agent,  and  he  has  paid 
it  over,  he  is  not  liable  in  an  aftion  by  the  person  who 
mispaid  it.  But  if  before  he  has  paid  the  money  to 
the  principal,  the  person  corrects  the  mistake,  the 
agent  cannot  afterwards  pay  it  over  .without  making 
himself  liable  ;  and  if  there  was  no  new  credit,  nor 
acceptance  of  new  bills,  no  fresh  goods  bought,  nor 
money  advanced  for  his  principal,  the  merely  passing 
it  in  account  is  not  a  payment  over. 

When  an  agent  is  employed  to  buy  goods,  an  ac- 
knowledgment under  his  hand-writing,  of  his  having 
received  them,  is  evidence  of  a  delivery  to  the  buyer. 
Briggs  V.  Laurence,  M.  30  G.III.  B.  R.  7  T.  R.  341. 
Where  a  man  pays  money  by  his  agent,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  paid,  either  the  agent  or 
principal  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  it  back.  Ste- 
venson Y.  Mortimer,  East.  T.  18  G.  III.  T.  R.  B..R. 
Ceiop.  S05.  • 

If  a  man  pay  money  to  the  known  agent  of  an- 
other, which  has  been  paid  by  a  mistake,  it  will  be  a 
good  answer  to  an  action  that  he  (the  agent)  has  paid 
it  over  to  the  principal. 

If  exorbitant  fees  be  .taken  by  a  custom-house 
officer  from  the  master  of  a  vessel,  although  the  pay- 
ment of  such  fees  are  by  the  statute  imposed  per- 
sonally on  the  master,  the  owner  may  receive  the 
excess  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received ; 
but  no  action  lies  against  a  steward,  manager,  or 
agent  for  damage  done  by  the  negligence  of  those 
employed  by  him  in  the  service  of  his  principal,  but 
the  principal,  or  those  actually  einployed  only,  are 

liable. 
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EaWc.     Start*  v.  Cart-wright,  Mich.  36  C.  111.   B.  R. 
6T.  R.411. 

If  a  man  authorize  another  to  refer  a  dispwte  in  his 
behalf  to  arbitration,  the  award  will  be  binding  on 
the  principal  alone,  unless  the  agent  bind  himself  for 
the  performance  of  the  principal,  i  Wil.  28.  58. 
See  Authority,  Factors. 

A  general  •^ent  may  insure  without  an  order  for 
that  purpose,  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of  hi?  cor- 
respondent that  he  should   do  10.     A  debt  which 
would  have  given  a  lien  on  the  thing  insiu-ed,  gives 
an  insurable  interest.     A  contingent  and  warrantable 
expectation  of  interctt  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  party 
to  insure.     If  the  name  of  the  broker  effecting  the 
policy  be  inserted,  it  it  a  sufficient  compliance  with 
the  38th  G.  HI.  c.  56,  though  he  be  not  described 
therein  as  agent.     De  Fignier  v.  Swanjon,    i  Pu/l.  3c 
Bu.  34<S.  .So,  though  it  should  appear  that  the  agent 
named  in  the  party  be  not  a  general  agent,  but  only 
agent    for  tliat   particular  purpose,   Btll  v.   GUnn, 
I  PuiJ.  &  Bos.  34$.  To  make  a  man  an  agent  in  such 
caK,  he  must  either  have  express  directions  from  the 
principal  to  cause  the  insurance  to  be  made,  or  else  it 
mmt  be  a  duty  arising  from  the  nature  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  principal ;  and,  no  general  au- 
thority which  he  may  have  in  relation  to  a  ship  or 
goods,  will  make  him  an  agent  for  the  pHrpose  of 
insuring  on  behalf  of  the  parties  interested :  therc^ 
fore,  a  ship's  husband,  regularly  appointed  by  deed 
rxecutcd  by  all  the  owners,  with  power  to  advance, 
lend,  tec.  to  make  all  payments,  and  to  retain  all 
claims,  &c.  has  no  right  to  make  insurance  for  all  or 
any  of  the  part  owners,  without  a  general  direction 
firom  all,  or  a  particular  direction  from  each.    French 
V.  Backbovje,  5  Burr.  1727. 

'Iltere  are  three  cases  -which  an  agent  is  bound 
40  comply  with  in  order  to  insure,  ist.  Where  he 
has  effects  of  the  principal  in  his  hand.  2d.  Where  he 
has  been  in  the  practice  of  nuking  insurances,  and  has 
gWcn  no  notice  to  diKontinue.  3dly.  Where  he  ac- 
cepts bills  of  lading  sent  him  on  condition  10  insure. 
The  agent  as  well  as  the  broker  is  answerable  to 
his  employer  for  negligence  or  unskilfulness.  Even 
if  the  agent  prevent  an  insurance  from  being  effected 
by  limiting  the  broker  to  too  small  a  premium,  he  is 
aaiwcrablc.     Abo  a  voluntary  agent  b  answerable  if 
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'Wtlkinson  v  Cever- 


hc  takes  any  stq)  in  the  business. 
dale,  Eip.  N.  P.  74. 

If  a  policy  broker  employs  another  policy  broker, 
but  omits  to  give  him  all  the  instructions  he  is  fur- 
nished with,  he  shall  answer  for  the  loss  occasioned 
by  his  omission,  though  he  received  no  profits  from 
the   transaction.       Seller  v.   H'att,   at  N.  P.   after 
Hil.  1 80 1.  M.  S.    'l^e  defendant  in  such  action  is 
not  liable  for  the  costs,  unless  it  was  brought  by  his 
desire.  The  agent  must  also  act  fairly  by  the  insurer, 
and  any  fraud  or  concealment  by  him  will  void  the 
policy,' even  tliough  the  insured  be  innocent  of  it. 
In  such  action  the  plaintiff  shall  recover,  the  same  as 
in  an  action  against  the  insurer.     Dut  if  the  agent  act 
in  the  usual  manner  it  will  be  sufficient.  The  insured 
may  maintain  trover  for  the  policy,  and  recover  in 
like  manner  as  against  the  underwriters.   If  an  agent 
pretend  that  he  has  effected  a  policy,  trover  will  lie 
against  him  for  it,  though  none  has  been  effected.  A 
broker  informs  his  employer  that  he  has  effected  a 
policy  for  hitn ;  and  in  trover  for  the  policy  the  plain- 
tiff shall  prove  his  loss,  as  in  an  action  against  the 
insurer.     And  the  broker  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
say   that  no  such  policy  exists.     Harding  v.  Carter 
and  another,  at  N.  P.  East.  Vac.  1781.  Park.  4. 

Agents  and  brokers  should  keep  entries  of  all 
written  instruments,  and  of  every  representation. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  any 
repreicntatioiu  made  without  authority.  See  Ma- 
rine lujurance, 
AGENTS,  Armt  and  Navt,  receive  the  pay,  wages, 
pensions,  and  prize  money  of  the  officers  of  the  navy 
and  army,  their  wives,  widows,  and  children ;  and 
keep  their  cash-accounts  nearly  as  bankers  or  mer- 
chants who  act  for  others ;  officers  draw  upon  them  \ 
and  for  those  of  approved  credit  the  agents  advance 
~  ifRlhey,  by  application,  upon  their  pay,  &c.  for  which 
they  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  5I.  per  cent. 
They  likewise  pass  the  commissions  of  officers  through 
the  proper  offices;  they  transact  this  business* by 
virtue  of  letters  of  attorney  from  their  principals. 
They  are,  by  a  regular  routine,  authorised  to  reim- 
burse themselves  for  any  advances  made  from  the 
wages,  half-pay,  &c.  which  they  receive  next  after 
are  made. 
AGIO,  the  difference  between  bank  money  and  cur- 
C  rent 
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rent  coin.  A  term  chicljy  used  in  Holland  and  Ve- 
nice. Sec  Bafii  of  Aniiterdam. 
AGREEMENT.  An  agreement  is  a  memorandum, 
article,  or  minute,  importing  the  consent  or  concur- 
rence of  two  or  more  persons ;  the  one  in  disposing 
of,  and  the  other  in  receiving  some  property,  right, 
or  benefit,  and  is  generally  made  preparatory  to  a 
more  formal  instrument  of  conveyance.  The  requi- 
sites of  an  agreement  are,  parties  capable  of  contract- 
ing, and  a  property,  right,  or  benefit  capable  of  being 
contracted  for.  An  agreement  ditfers  from  a  deed, 
not  only  in  substance,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  ge- 
neral indented  or  scaled.  An  agreement  may  be 
cither  in  writing  or  it  may  be  verbal. 

By  29  Car.  11.  c.  3.  S.  4,  no  action  can  be  brought 
whereby  any  executor  or  administrator  is  charged 
upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt, 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  or  to  charge 
any  person  ufKjn  any  agreement  made  upon  conside- 
ration of  marriage,  or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in 
or  concerning  them,  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is 
not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year 

•  from  the  making  thereof,  unless  the  agreement  upon 
which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memo- 

•  randum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some 
other  person  by  him  thereunto  properly  authorised. 

No  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, for  the  price  of  lol,  sterling  or  upwards, 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  good,  unless  the  buyer  shall  ac- 
cept part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the 
■  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain, or  in  part  of  payment,  or  that  some  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made 
and  signed  by  the  said  parties  to  be  charged,  or  their 
agents  thereunto  lawfiiUy  authorised.  S.  17. 

In  expounding  the  above  statute  the  courts  have 
rather  considered  the  spirit  than  the  letter.  Upon 
this  principle,  as  tlie  object  of  the  statute  was  to  pre- 
vent frauds  and  perjury,  the  operation  of  this  act  has 
been  construed  not  to'extend  beyond  that  object ;  and 
courts  have  therefore  held  agreements,  although  ver- 
bal only,  to  be  good  in  some  instances.  Thus,  if  the 
agreement  be  admitted  by  the  party  who  is  required 
to  perform  it ;  or  if  a  parole  agreement,  intended  to 
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be  reduced  into  writing,  but  prevented  from  be- 
ing so  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  the  same  shall  be 
good,  notwithstanding  it  were  verbal  only,  and  a 
court  of  equity  will  decree  a  specific  execution  of  such 
agreement. 

It  has  been  held  upon  the  same  principle,  that  a 
parole  agreement  in  part  executed  shall  be  performed' 
for  the  whole ;  for  were  a  contrary  construction  put 
upon  the  statute,  it  would  enable  the  party  in  whose 
favour  such  contract  had  been  partially  executed,  to' 
practise  fraud  upon  tlu:  other  who  has  in  part  executed' 
the  agreement. 
Agreements,  their  essential  requisites.  Every  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  perfect,  full,  and  complete,  so  as  to 
ihew  with  proper  precision  "  what  is  intended  to  be 
stipulated  between  the  parties,  and  their  perfect  con- 
sent thereto;  it  ought  also  to  make  express- provision: 
against  the  possibility  of  failure  in  any  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  :  this,  therefore,  should  be  guarded  againslr 
by  a  penalty,  or  be  so  clear  and  certain,  as  to  give 
an  action  or  remedy  therein ;  and  it  is  therefore 
right  to  stipulate  expressly,  that«he  party  by  whose 
default  a  failure  in  performance  shall  ensue,  shall  re- 
imburse the  other  in  all  costs  incwrred  in  conse- 
quence of  fiilure  in  his  contract. 

Sealing  an  agreement  is  not  necessary  to  take  it  dut 
of  the  statute  of  frauds. 

Although  it  is  prudent  that  both  parties  should  ac- 
tually sign  the  agreement,  it  will  be  binding,  notwith- 
standing the  statute  of  frauds,  if  it  be  signed  by  one 
party  only,  provided  the  other  party  be  so  circum- 
stanced that  he  can  have  an  adequate  remedy  there- 
upon. 

If  one  enters  into  a  covenant  with  another  to  do  a 
certain  act  in  consideration  of  a  reward,  and  the  other 
prevents  the  stipulated  thing  from  being  literally  per- 
formed, and  accepts  of  an  equivalent,  he  may  be  sued 
for  the  reward.  Hotham  and  others  v.  East  India 
Company,   l  Doug.  296. 

An  agreement  to  accept  a  bill  on  certain  conditions 
is  discharged  if  the  conditions  are  not  complied  with.. 
Mason  v.  Hunt  and  another,  Doug.  296. 

If  the  owners  of  difierent  ships  agree  to  Indem- 
nify each  other  to  a  certain  amount,  if  any  of  their 
ships  shall  be  lost,  and  one  of  them  sells  his  ship, 

which 
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'vliich  Is  afterwards  lost,  the  others  are  not  liable, 
unless  the  vender  has  sold  (together  with  the  ship)  his 
interest  ia  the  agreement  of  indemnity,  ^tgves  v. 
WUstfi,  Eatt.  T.  20  G.  lU.  B.  R.  The  «ame  prin- 
ciple applies  as  long  as  the  party  continues  inte- 
xested  in  consequcnpe  of  any  agreement  with  the 
purchaser.  ReeJ  v.  Cs/*,  B.  R-  T.  4  G.  III.  Burr. 
1512. 

If  two  persoas  agree  to  perform  certain  work 
within  a  limited  time,  or  to  pay  a  stipulated  weekly 
stun  for  such  time  afterwards  m  h  tliaU  remain  un- 
finished, and  a  bond  u  prepared  in  the  name  of  both, 
but  is  excnted  by  one  only,  with  condition  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  work,  or  the  payment  of  the 
weekly  sum,  and  the  work  is  not  finished  in  the  time, 
such  weekly  payments  are  not  by  way  of  penalty,  but 
in  the  nature  of  liiiuidated  damages,  and  may  be  set 
off  by  ihc  obligee  in  an  action  brought  against  him  by 
the  obiigor,  who  executed  the  instrument.  Flettbtr 
•w.Dyrtt,  2T.  R.  32. 

A  broker,  when  he  bought  goods  for  hi*  prin> 
cipal,  agreed  for  ome-AsJffer  tent,  to  indemnify  him 
from  any  km  on  the  resak ;  it  was  heM  that-  this 
undertaking  was  discharged,  when  the  principal  had 
a  &ir  opportunity  of  selling  to  advantage,  but  neg- 
lected it,  though  be  was  afterwards  obliged  to  sell  at  a 
loss.     Citrry  v.  EJeruor,  3  T.  R.  5  24. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  dyers,  drapers,  whitsters, 
printers,  and  calendercrs,  an  agreement  was  made  that 
they  would  recdve  00  goods  unlets  under  cert.iin 
conditions,  viz.  to  detain  such  goods  not  only  for  pay- 
ment for  work  and  labour  performed  upon  the  parti- 
cular goods  so  detained,  but  also  for  work  and  laboiu- 
of  the  same  kind  performed  upon  goods  already  de- 
livered out  of  their  pocsession,  and  this  was  held  a 
legal  agreement.  Kirkmaf  v.  Stmoerou,  B.  R.  6 
T.  R.  24. 

An  agreement  by  a  firiend  of  the  bankrupt  to  pay 
all  his  creditors  their  fiill  debts,  in  consideration  that 
they  will  proceed  no  further  under  the  commission,  is 
good  in  law.     Ksye  v.  Bobeti,  6  T.  R.  146. 

If  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
purchase  goods  in  the  name  of  A.  only,  and  to  take 
aliquot  share*  of  the  purchase,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  are  jointly  to  resell  the  goods :  on 
iailurc  of  A.  the  oRCMibk  bvycr,  B.  C  ami  IX  are 
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not  answerable  to  the  seller  as  partners.     Coef^r  v. 
£yrt,  C.  B.  I  57.37. 

If  A  agree  to  give  B.  a  certain  sum  for  goods  in 
advancement  of  C,  any  secret  agreement  between  B. 
and  C.  that  the  latter  shall  pay  a  further  s>um,  is  void, 
as  a  fraud  on  A.,  although  the  bill  of  sale  is  made  to 
A.,  and  B.  cannot  recover  such  further  sum  against  C. 
yiukson  V.  Duchairt,  3  T.  R.  ^5  2. 

Merc  verbal  evidence  will  not  be  admitted  to  dis- 
prove a  wri/trn  agretmtnt.  Meres  and  others  v.  Jn- 
sell  and  others,  C.  B.  3  irUj.  275. 

AGGREGATE  FUND,  Aggregate  Slrplvs,  the 
result  of  several  things  joined  or  added  together, 
from  whence  a  fund,  established  in  the  year  171 5, 
took  its  name.  It  arises  iVoni  several  taxes  and  surplus 
of  taxes  and  duties,  which  all  united  form  this  fund 
for  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  reim- 
bursing by  degrees  the  capital  of  the  national  debt 
which  existed  at  that  period. 

ALBOURG,  a  town  of  Denmark  in  North  Jutland' 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  herrings  and  corn,  and  a 
manufactory  of  guns,  pistols,  saddles,  and  gloves. 

ALBUQUERQIJE,  a  small  city  in  Sp^  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura.  It  carries  on  a  great  tratle  in 
wool  and  woollen  manufactures. 

ALCMAER,  a  city  in  North  Holland ;  has  a  very 
good  trade  in  butter  and  cheese,  of  which  a  great 
quantity  is  sold  every  rear ;  they  arc  esteemed  the 
best  in  Holland. 

AI.DBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Suffolk  •,  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  is  fishinj;,  which  is  consi- 
derable in  the  season  for  catching  herrings  and 
sprats  :  the  only  place  in  England  for  curing  sprats. 

AIJ)ERMAN,  a  magistrate  subordinate  to  a  mayor 
of  a  city  or  town  corporate.  The  number  of  those 
magistrates  is  not  limited,  but  is  more  or  less  accord- 
i«^o  the  magnitude  of  the  place.  In  London  tlierc 
are  2tf,  each  having  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  This  office  is  for  life,  «o  that 
when  one  of  them  dies  or  resigns,  a  wardmote  is  called, 
which  returns  the  person  they  have  chosen  to  the 
coiut  of  aldermen,  who  are  obliged  to  admit  him 
to  SDp]^  the  vacancy.  All  the  aldermen  are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  by  a  charter  of  1 5  G.  II.  The  alder- 
men of  London,  &c.  are  exempt  from  serving  in- 
ferior offices,  nor  fhall  they  be  put  upon  assizes,  or  . 
C  2  serve 
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serve  on  juries  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  altier- 


mcn. 


ALEPPO,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic,  and  of  all  Syria ; 
it  is  situated  in  the  vast  plain  which  extends  from  the 
Orantes  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which,  towards  the 
south,  terminates  in  the  desert. 

Aleppo  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia,  and  the  diar- 
bekar  ;  it  sends  caravans  into  Bagdad  and  into  Persia, 
and  communicates  with  the  Persian  gulph  and  India 
by  Bussora,  with  Egypt  and  Mecca  by  Damascus,  and 
with  Eurojie  by  Scanderoon  (Alexandretta)  and  La- 
takia.     Commerce  is  tliere  principally  carried  on  by 
barter.    The  chief  commodities  are  raw  or  spun  cot- 
tons, coafse  linens  fabricated  in  the  villages,  silk  stuffs 
manufactured  in   the  city,    copper   liourres   (coarse 
cloths)  like  those  of  Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from 
Natolia,  the  gall-nuts  of  the  Kourdestan,  the  mer- 
chandise of  India,  such  as  shawls  and  muslins,  and 
pistachio  nuts  of  the  growth  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The    articles  supplied  by    Europe    are   Langucdoc 
cloths,  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  and  some  other  gro- 
ceries.    West  India  coffee,   though  prohibited,    is 
introduced,  and  serves  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka.  The 
French  have  at  Aleppo  a  consul,  and  seven  counting- 
houses,  the  English  and  the  Venetians  two,  and  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  and  Holland  one.     The  empe- 
ror appointed  a  consul  there  in  1 784. 
ALEXANDRETTA,  by  the  Turks  called  Scanderoon, 
a  town  in  Syria,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.    It  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  from  which  it  is 
distant  28  or  30  leagues.     See  Aleppo. 
ALEXANDRIA,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  anciently   called   Canopicum.     This  city   was 
long  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world. 

What  contributed  to  raise  Alexandria  to  such  a  pro- 
digious height  of  splendour,  was  its  being  the  centre 
of  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  world.  At  length,  however,  this  place, 
with  the  adjacent  territories,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Turks ;  this  and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  its 
commerce,  and  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  It  formerly 
stood  several  terrible  sieges,  in  all  of  which  it  suf- 
fered both  in  population  and  buildingSv 
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Of  later  years  the  British  and  French  have  each 
had  a  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  carried  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  with  it.  The  Venetians  also  carried  on 
some  trade  here  under  French  colours.  What  the 
consequences  may  be  to'  this  and  other  towns  in 
Egypt,  arising  from  the  late  expeditions  of  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
peace,  time  only  can  shew. 

The  present  city  of  Alexandria  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  peninsula  between  the  two  ports  or  harbours  ; 
of  these  the  one  to  the  westward,  called  the  Old  Port, 
is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two ;  there  Turkish  vessels- 
alone  have  been  allowed  to  anchor.     The  New  Port, 
appointed  for  the  English  and  other  nations,  is  very 
dangerous.     Alexandria  is  the  principal  sea-port  of 
Egypt,    where  the   trade    has   revived   considerably 
during  the  last  century.     It  is  a  place  of  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.     The  goods  exported 
from   Egypt    are,    benzoin,    bdellium,     gum-arabic, 
gum-adraganth,  turbith,  myrrha,  abissinica,  incense 
storax,    aloes,    sucrotrina     and   hepatica,    sugar     in 
powder  and  loaves,  and  sugar  candy,  sherbet  in  casks, 
different  sorts  of  cinnamons  from  Ceylon,   Malabar, 
and  Cassia,  cocoa,  coriander,  coffee,  myrabolans,  che- 
bula,   bellerica,   and   citrina,  nutmegs,   nux-vomica, 
cardamums,  tamarinds,    coloquinteda    pepper,  mace, 
flax    of    all    sorts,    senna,    spikenard,    bastard    saf- 
fron, cotton  in  wool  and  thread,  hermodactyls,  yel- 
low  wax,   ginger,    rhubarb,  elephants'-teeth,    wool 
washed  and  unwashed,  ostrich  and  herons'  feathers  of 
different    sorts,   mummy,   sal-ammoniac,   nitre,  sea- 
lizards,  botargo,  mother  of  pearl,  blue  linens  of  se- 
veral species  from  different   places,  painted  linens, 
mogrebines,  muslins,  and  cambresines.     Egypt  also 
produces  some  stuffs,  &c.  &c.  commodities  of  various 
materials,   as   of   wool    or   wool  and    sUk    mixed, 
ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  and  musk.     There 
are  likewise  exported  from  Cairo    and  Alexandria,  a 
quantity  of  buffaloes,  ox  and  cow  hides  in  the  hair, 
red  and  yellow  cordovans,  shagreen,  skins,  &c. 

Egypt  does  not  want  the  necessary  materials  for 
making  good  glass,  but  she  sends  them  to  Venice, 
whence  they  return  manufactured,  though  in  small 
parcels,  as  the  Turks  never  drink  out  of  vessels 
of  that  material.  There  are  still  made  in  Egypt 
a  large  quantity  of  linens,  of  different  qualities,  and 

stuffs. 
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stuffst  with  siUc  »i>d  cotton,  silk  and  gold,  and  even 
velvets  i  though  but  very  few  of  them  arc  perfectly 
good. 

The  •orts  of  merchandise  which  Europe  sends  to 
Egypt  are  agarick,  white  and  yellow  arsenic,  black 
lead,  orpiment,  antimony,  sublimate,  quicksilver, 
vitriol,  Vermillion,  cinnabar,  lattice  and  brass-wire, 
tin,  steel,  lead,  paper,  sattins  from  Florence,  cloths  of 
iD  sorts,  caps,  cochineal,  coral  from  Mcs<ina, 
wrought  and  unwrought ;  red  tartar,  dyeing  woods, 
and  hardware. 

The  late  expedition  of  the  French  to  Egypt  is 
known  to  have  had  a  double  object.  The  first  was 
to  obtain  a  passage  to  India,  by  a  route  which  the 
English,  though  masters  of  the  seas,  could  not  inter- 
rupt, and  then,  by  means  of  an  tuulcmanding  and 
co-operation,  compel  the  English  to  quit  their 
territorial  posieasions  in  that  country,  in  which, 
however,  should  they  fail,  a  commaxial  communi- 
cation might  still  be  kept  up  ;  besides  which,  Egypt 
itself  is  calculated  to  supply  many  of  the  articles  for 
which  we  are  at  presott  indebted  to  Asia.  The  failure 
of  this  immense  project,  with  the  circumstances  tiiat 
attended  it,  are  too  recent  and  too  remarkable  to  need 
any  recapitulation  here.  The  plan  b  probably  not 
abandoned,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  what  is  past, 
there  is  not  much  pro«pett  of  tiicir  success. 
ALGIERS,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  now  one  of  the  states 
of  Barbary,  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  between  Tunu  and  Morocco.  The  climate  of 
Algiers  is  in  moct  places  so  moderate  that  it  enjoys 
a  constant  verdure.  The  soil,  however,  b  excessively 
various,  some  fbtca  being  very  hot,  dry,  and  barren, 
on  which  account  they  are  generally  suffered  to  lie 
uncultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  negli- 
gent. Those  barren  places, especially  such  as  lie  onthe 
southern  side,  and  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
harbotnr  vast  numbers  of  wild  animals,  such  as  lions, 
tigers,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  stags,  porcupines,  mon- 
keys, ostriches,  &c.  On  account  of  its  sterility 
there  are  but  few  towns,  and  those  thinly  peopled, 
though  some  of  them  are  so  advantageously  situated 
for  trading  with  BiUdulgcrid  and  Negroland,  as  to 
carry  on  with  them  a  considerable  traffic. 

The  corsairs  or  pirates  form  each  a  small  republic, 
of  which  the  reb  or  captain  b  the  supreme  bashaw ; 
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he  and  the  officers  tmder  him  form  a  kind  of 
di\'an,  in  which  every  matter  relating  to  a  vessel 
b  decided  in  an  arbitrary  way.  These  corsairs  arc 
chiefly  employed  in  irnp<Mting  whatever  commodities 
are  breught  into  tlic  kingdom,  either  by  way  of 
merchandize  or  prizes.  These  chiefly  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  stufl5,  damasks,  cloths,  spices,  tin,  iron, 
plated  brass,  lend,  quicksilver,  cordage,  sail-cloth, 
bullets,  cochineal,  hncn,  tartar,  allum,  rice,  sugar, 
soap,  cotton  raw  and  spun,  copperas,  aloes,  brazil, 
and  logwood,  vermilion,  &c.  Very  few  commodities, 
however,  sure  exponed  from  this  part  of  the  worid ; 
the  oil,  wax,  hides,  pulse,  and  com  produced,  being 
but  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  country.  The 
consumption  of  oil,  though  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, is  likewise  so  considerable  in  thb  kingdom,  that 
it  U  seldom  permitted  to  be  shipped  oS*  for  Europe. 
The  other  exports  chiefly  consist  in  ostrich  feathers, 
copper,  rugs,  silk,  sashes,  embroidered  liandkcrchiefs> 
dates,  and  christian  slaves.  Some  manufactures  in  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  leather,  &c.  are  carried  on  in  thi* 
country,  but  mostly  by  the  Spaniards  settled  there, 
especially  about  the  metropolis.  Carpets  arAIso  a  ma- 
nufacture of  the  country,  which  though  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Turkey  both  in  beauty  and  fineness, 
are  preferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon,  on  account  of 
their  being  cheaper  and  softer.  There  are  also  at 
Algiers  looms  for  velvet,  tafTcties,  and  other  wrought 
silks,  and  a  coarse  sort  of  linen  is  likewise  made  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  country  furnishes  no 
materiab  ffr  ship-building.  The  Algcrines  have  nei- 
ther ropes,  tar,  sails,  anchors,  nor  iron.  When 
they  procure  enough  of  new  wood  to  form  the 
main  timbers  of  a  ship,  they  form  the  rest  from  the 
materiab  of  prizes  which  they  have  made,  and  thus  find 
the  secret  of  producing  new  and  swift  sailing  vessels 
frOiTTttif  ruins  of  the  old.  Of  all  the  states  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  the  Algcrines  are  the  urongcst  at. 
sea. 

The  tribute  paid  to  Algiers,  as  well  as  the  contiiMi- 
ance  of  itsexbtencc  as  a  state,  have  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  standing  reproach  to  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe. 
ALIENS.  Aliens  are  persons  who  are  not  born  within 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  or  witliin 
the  allegiance  of  the  king  j  but  from  thb  rule  of  law 

musk: 
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must  be  excepted  the  children  of  the  kings  of  England, 
in  whatsoever  parts  thcj  may  be  born,  and  the  children 
of  British  ambassadors  born  abroad  ;  for  as  the  father, 
though  in  a  foreign  country,  owes  not  even  a  local 
allegiance  to  the  prince  to  wliom  he  is  sent,  so  his 
children  are  held  to  be  born  under  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's allegiance. 

By  23  Edw.  III.  St.  2.  in  order  to  encourage 
foreign  commerce,  it  is  enacted,  that  all  children 
born  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king,  whose  fathers 
and  mothers,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  owe  al- 
legiance to  the  king,  shall  be  the  same  as  subjects 
born  within  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  if  the 
mother  of  such  children  has  passed  the  sea  by  the 
consent  of  her  husband  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  be 
material  whether  the  parents  of  such  children  be  mar- 
ried abroad  or  in  England,  or  whether  the  father  be 
a  merchant,  and  resided  out  of  the  king's  dominions 
for  the  purpose  of  merchandizing;  for  by  the  7  Anne, 
c.  5,  the  children  of  all  natural  born  subjects,  born  out 
/],  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  shall  be  deemed  na- 
tural bom  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  this  act  is 
by  the  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  explained  to  mean  all  such 
children,  whose  fathers  are  natural  born  subjects 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  such  children,  unless 
their  fathers  were  attainted  or  banished  for  high 
treason,  or  were  in  the  service  of  a  prince  at  en- 
mity with  Great  Britain.  By  12  and  13  Will.  III. 
c.  2.  sec.  5.  26  Geo.  II.  sec.  2.  c.  39,  natural  born 
subjects  may  inherit  and  make  their  title  by  ancestors 
born  beyond  sea;  and  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  all  per- 
sons born  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  fathers,  by  7  Anne  c.  5,  and  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  21,  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  natural  born 
subjects,  and  shall  be  considered  as  natural  born 
subjects. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  issue  of  an  English 
woman  by  an  alien,  born  abroad,  is  an  alien.  4  T. 
R.  400.  Yet  if  an  English  woman  marries  an  alien 
beyond  the  sea,  and  then  comes  into  England  and 
has  issue,  such  issue  are  not  aliens,  but  may  inherit. 

By  13  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  aliens  are  enabled  to  lend 
money  on  the  security  of  mortgages  in  the  West 
India  colonies,  and  have  every  remedy  to  recover  the 
money  so  lent,  except  foreclosing  the  mortgage,  and 
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obtaining  possession  of  the  land.  But  the  interest 
is  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent.  The  security  is 
effectual,  and  may  be  prosecuted  for,  whether  the 
foreign  state  to  which  such  alien  is  subject  be  at 
■war  with  the  kingdom  or  not.  An  alien  may  ac- 
quire property  and  goods,  money,  and  even  personal 
estates,  and  may  hire  a  house  and  warehouse  for 
his  accommodation  as  a  merchant-stranger,  whose 
prince  or  state  is  in  league  with  ours,  but  cannot  take 
a.  lease  for  years  of  land,  meadow,  &c.  for  the  law 
provides  him  nothing  but  a  habitation  to  trade  and 
traffic  in.  As  a  merchant,  he  may  trade  as  freely 
as  other  people,  but  subject  to  certain  duties,  deno- 
minated aliens'  duty  at  the  custom-house  ;  and  also 
may  bring  an  action  concerning  personal  property, 
and  dispose  of  the  same  by  will.  The  children  of 
aliens,  born  in  England,  are,  generally  speaking,  na- 
tural born  subjects,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  every 
privilege.  An  alien  friend  may  be  an  administrator, 
and  have  administration  of  leases  as  well  as  even 
personal  property ;  because  he  had  them  of  another 
right.  No  alien  shall  be  returned  on  any  jury,  nor 
be  sworn  for  trial  of  issue  between  subject  and  subject, 
&c. ;  but  where  an  alien  is  a  party  depending,  the 
inquest  of  jurors  are  to  be  half  denizens  and  half 
aliens ;  but  in  cases  of  high  treason  this  is  not  al- 
lowed. 2  Inst.  17.  The  children  of  aliens,  under 
21  years  of  age,  cannot  be  merchant-traders  within 
tliis  reahn,  or  enter  any  goods  in  their  own  name  at 
the  custom-house.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  sec.  10. 
By  St.  35  G.  III.  c.  56  and  92,  foreigners  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  herring,  cod,  ling,  haddock,'  or 
other  white  fisheries,  or  the  fisheries  carried  on  in 
the  Greenland  Seas  or  Davis's  Streights,  or  turbot 
fisheries,  &c.  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ob- 
taining a  certificate  thereof,  may  import  and  export 
fish,  duty  fi-ee,  and  with  the  same  advantages  as 
British  subjects,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  premiums, 
bounties,  &c.  granted  by  the  26  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  and 
27  G.  III.  c.  10.  and  may  be  considered  as  British 
mariners,  subject  to  similar  rules,  regulations,  penal- 
ties, &c.  and  by  taking  the  oath  specified  in  this  act, 
may,  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  have  any  vessel 
they  may  bring  into  any  British  port  properly  regis- 
tered, obtain  a  certificate  of  registry,    which  ship 

shall 
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shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  British  built 
riiip.    S.  7»  8. 

Any  person  qaalifi<-d  as  above  is  entitled  to  pur- 
chase, or  take  by  descent,  and  hold  any  estate  in 
lands,  tenements,  or  hcrcditamenti  (not  exceeding 
lOO  acres),  in  the  same  manner  as  any  natural  bom 
w!qect  of  this  kingdom ;  and  such  person  may  import 
^ups,  tackle.  See.  ao  as  such  ships,  &c.  are  not  im- 
Bortcd  by  way  of  merchandiie.     S.  lo,  1 1. 

By  St.  42  G.  III.  c.  92,  all  former  acts  relative  to 
a£ens  arc  repealed,  and  the  following  provisions  arc 
enacted:  Wht-n  and  so  often  as  his  majesty,  by  pro- 
clamation, orby.i  ■  lunctl,  under  his  sign  ma- 
nual -,  or  the  lord  .  t,  or  other  chief  governor 

or  governors,  and  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  shall, 
by  proclamation,  or  by  order  of  council,  direct 
that  any  alien  who  may  be  within  thii  realm,  or 
may  hereafter  arrive  therein,  shall  depart  this  realm 
whhtn  a  time  limited  in  any  such  procbmation 
or  order  respectively ;  and  any  such  alien  shall  knovr- 
fegly  and  wilfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  due  obedi- 
ence to  such  proclamation  or  order,  as  the  case  may 
be,  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  the 
lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland,  or  his  or  their  chief  secretary,  or  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  chief  magistrate,  may  canse 
every  such  alien  to  be  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  place  where 
he  or  she  shall  be  so  arrested,  there  to  remain, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  until  taken  in  charge 
(br  the  purpose  of  being  sent  out  of  the  realm, 
tdidcr  the  authority  specified  in  this  act  for  that  ptu-- 
pose. 

Every  such  alien  so  knowingly  and  wilfully  refusing 
or  nc^jleciing  to  pay  due  obedience  to  any  such  pro- 
clamation or  order,  or  found  in  this  realm,  or 
any  part  thereof,  contrary  to  such  proclamation 
•r  order,  and  who  has  been  lawfully  convicted 
thereof,  is  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  one  month  for  the  first  offence,  and 
not  exceeding  twelve  months  for  the  second,  and 
3t  the  expiration  of  such  term  Of  imprisonment, 
to  depart  out  of  tlie  realm  within  a  tiifie  to  be 
limited  by  the  judgment :  and  if  such  alien  be 
found  therein  afler  such  time  in  such  judgment 
so  limited,  without  lawful  caoK,  being   duly   con- 
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victed  thereof,  he  or  she  is  to  be  transported  for 
life.  S.  2. 

Secretaries  of  state,  or  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, &c.  may  grant  warrants  to  conduct  such  aliens 
out  of  the  kingdom  9s  they  apprehend  will  not  pay 
obedience  to  proclamations,  &c.    S.  3. 

The  master  or  commander  of  every  ship  or  vessel 
which  arrives  in  any  port  or  place  of  this  realm, 
shall,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  declare  in  writing  to 
the  officer  of  tlic  customs  especially  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  at  or  near  such  port  or  place,  whe- 
ther ther^'are,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  any 
aliens  on  board  his  said  vessel,  or  who  have  to 
his  knowledge  landed  or  been  landed  therefrom, 
and  sliall  in  his  said  declaration  specify  the  number 
of  aliens,  if  any,  on  board  his  said  vessel,  or  who 
have  to  his  knowledge  landed  therefrom,  and  also 
ipecify  their  names  and  respective  rank,  occupa- 
tion, or  description,  as  far  as  he  shall  be  informed, 
thereof.  S.  4.. 

The  master  or  conunatKler  of  every  vessel  who 
refuses  or  neglects  to  make  such  tUclaration 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  for  each  alien  who  has  been  on  board 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or 
who  shall  have  to  his  knowledge  landed,  or  been 
landed  therefrom  as  aforesaid,  whom  he  shall  have 
wilfully  refused  or  neglected  to  declare  as  aforesaid  ; 
and  in  case  such  matter  or  commander  neglects 
or  refuses  forthwith  to  pay  such  penalty  as  he 
shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  in  manner  aforesaid, 
the  officer  of  the  customs  so  appointed  may  detain 
such  vessel  until  the  same  shall  have  been  paid. 
S.5. 

Nothing  hcrcin-beforc  contained  shall  extend,  or 
befoajfjard  to  ejitend,  to  any  mariner  whom  the 
master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  arriving 
in  any  port  or  place  in  this  realm,  shall  certify  to  such 
officer  of  the  customs  as  aforesaid,  in  writing,  sub-- 
scribed  by  such  master  or  commander,  to  be  actually 
engaged  and  employed  in  the  navigation  of  such  ship 
or  vessel,  during  the  time  that  such  mariner  re- 
main actually  so  engaged  and  employed  j  and  which 
certificate,  in  writing  so  subscribed  as  aforesaid,  every 
such  master  or  commander  is  hereby  required  to 
give.^ 

Every' 
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Every  alien  who   arrives  in   this  reahn,    at   any 
port  or  place  therein,  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
shall,  immediately  after  such  arrival,  declare  in  writ- 
ing to  such  officer  of  the  customs,  at  or  near  such 
port  or  place,  the  name   of  the  ship  or   vessel   in 
which  he  or  she  shall  have  come  to  this  country  ;  and 
every   alien  who  so  arrives,    and    also  every   alien 
who  departs  from  any  port  or  place  of  this  realm, 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  immediately  after 
such  arrival,  or  before  such  departure  respectively, 
declare  in  like  manner  to  such  officer  as  aforesaid,  his 
or  her  name  and  rank,  occupation  or  description  ;  or 
if  a  domestic  servant,  then  also  the  name,  rank,  and 
description  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress  j  or  shall 
Verbally  make  to  such  officer  as  aforesaid,  such  decla- 
ration, to  be  by  him  reduced  to  writing,  and   shall 
also  in  like  manner  declare  the  country  or  place 
from  whence  he  or  she  has  come,  and  the  place  to 
which  he  or  she  is  then  going,   his  or  her  profession 
or  occupation,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  person  to  whom  (if  any)  he  or  she  is  known ; 
and  that  every  such  alien  coming  into   this  realm, 
who  shall  neglect  to  make  declaration  of  tlie  afore- 
said   particulars,    or   wilfully   make    any   false   de- 
claration  thereof,    may   for  every  such  offence,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  may   at  the   discretion 
of  the   court,    be   adjudged   to   depart  this   realm, 
and  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions,  within  a  time 
to  be  limited  in  such  judgment ;  and  if  found  therein 
after  such  time  in  such  judgment  so  limited,  without 
lawful  cause,  he  or  she  shall,  being  duly  convicted 
thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  of 
imprisonment  to  be  sent  out  of  the  realm ;  and  if 
such  alien  be  found  therein  after  such  time  in  such 
judgment  so  limited,  without  lawful  cause,  such  alien 
being  duly  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  for 
life.   S.  7. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  shall  register  such 
declarations  in  a  book.    S.  8. 

Aliens  (except  domestic  servants)  shall,  within  a 
week  after  their  arrival,  produce  their  certificates  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  or  to  a  justice ;  or 
where  the  certificate  is  lost,  deliver  in  an  account  of 
the  particulars.    S.  9. 
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Justices  shall  grant  certificates  in  lieu  of  such  as 
shall  appear  to  be  lost,  &c.    S.   10. 

Officers  of  the  customs,  and  magistrates  to  whom 
certificates  shall  be  produced,  shall  transmit,  weekly, 
copies  of  entries  and  certificates  to  the  secretary  of 
state.     S.  J I . 

No  fee  to  be  taken  for  granting  certificates,  on  pe- 
nalty of  fifty  pounds ;  and  officers  of  the  customs  ne- 
glecting to  make  entry,  or  to  grant  certificates,  &c. 
shall  forfeit  icol.     S.  12; 

No  foreign  ambassador  or  other  public  minister 
duly  authorised,  nor  the  domestic  servants  of  any 
such  foreign  ambassador  or  public  minister,  registered 
as  such  according  to  the  directions  of  the  laws  in 
force  for  that  purpose,  or  being  actually  attendant 
upon  such  ambassador  or  minister,  shall  be  deemed 
an  aUen  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.     S.  14. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  aliens  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Proof  whether  any  person  is  or  is  not 
an  alien  shall  lie  on  the  party.    S.  15. 

Justices  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  or  Dublin,  &c. 
may  admit  aUens  to  bail ;  as  may  also  any  justice,  by 
authority  of  a  secretary  of  state.     S.  16,   17. 

AUens  ordered  to  be  transported,  and  afterwards 
found  within  the  realm,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony.     S.  20. 

In  case  of  requisition  made  pursuant  to  treaty  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  French  republic,  &c. 
for  the  delivery  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  &c.  shall  signify  the 
same,  and  require  magistrates,  &c.  to  apprehend  the 
persons  accused,  and  dehver  them  over  to  justice. 
S.21. 

When  aliens  have  been  in  custody  for  two  months, 
in  order  to  be  sent  out  of  the  realm,  justices  of  the 
courts,  &c.  may,  on  proof  being  made  that  notice 
bad  been  given  of  such  application  to  a  secretary  of 
state,  either  continue  in  custody,  or  discharge  such 
aliens.     S.  22. 

Powers  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  &c. 
not  to  extend  to  the  case  of  aliens  arriving  in  Great 
Britain.  S.  27, 
ALIEN-DUTY,  an  impost  laid  on  all  goods  imported 
by  aliens,  over  and  above  the  customs  paid  for 
such  goods,  imported  by  British,  and  on  British 
bottoms. 

Aliens- 
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-ALiENS-DtTl  is  othcnvise  called  ptity  nshnu  4n  J  nnn- 
vigatien  duty.  Fish  dried  or  salted,  and  cod-iuh  and 
herring  not  caught  in  Briiibh  vessels,  and  cured  by 
British,  'jwy  a  double  m'iiyis-duty.  On  what  footing 
aUOK  arc  permitted  to  import  foreign  commodities 
into  Great  Britain,  see  Cuttoms. 
ALLAY,  or  Alloy,  is  a  mixture  of  several  metals,  or 
scleral  portions  of  the  same  metal,  of  a  diflcrent  degree 
of  fineness.  No  gold  or  silver  coin  is  made  in  this 
country  without  allay,  which  is  principally  of  copper, 
according  to  a  certain  proportion  fixed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Mint. 

Jewellers,  gold  wire  drawers,  gold  beaters,  and 
gold  and  si'  rljs,  are  obliged  to  use  allay  in  the 

silver  and  ^  .  .ch  they  work,  iu  order  to  render 

them  harder  and  more  durable. 

In  the  coinage  of  money  there  are  two  species  of 
allays,  viz.  one  when  gold  and  silver  are  used,  which 
have  not  been  coined,  the  other  when  several  sjKcics 
of  coin  or  ingots  of  diffcnrm  fineness  are  melted  to- 
gether to  coin  new  money. 

The  proportion  of  allay  in  the  first  case  is  ascsrtained 
with  linle  difficulty,  since,  when  once  tbe  fineness  of 
the  gold  or  silver  is  known  by  refining,  it  ii  only 
iwlrting  to  kth«  allay  of  copper  required  by  law,  to 
Mnf  k  to  tfie  legil  staariini. 

The  standard  of  gold  in  England  is  22  carats  of 
fine  gold  and  2  carau  of  allay,  in  the  pound  troy, 
and  tbe  French,  Sputiib,  and  Flemish  gold  are 
nearly  of  the  saae  fineacM.  The  pound  weight  is  cut 
into  44  pieces  and  aa  half  each,  current  for  21  shil- 
lings. 

The   standard   for  silver  is   it   ounces  a  penny- 

ireights,  and   1 8  pennyweights  of  allay  of  copper } 

<tbe  allay  in   gold  coin  b  silver  and  copper,  snd  in 

nlver  coin,  cqfiiicr  tloiK'    Whether  gold  or  silver  be 

a(be«e  orbckwdKSfllDdard  is  ascertained  by  assaying. 

ALLEGIANCE  b  the  duty  bom  the  subject  to  the 

sovereign,  for  that   protection   which  such   subject 

receives,  and  it  nuy  be  cither  perpetual  and  natural,  or 

local  and  temporary.     Natural  allegiance  is  due  from 

every  person  bom  within  the  king's  dominions,  and 

cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  altered   by  any 

change  of  time,  place,  or  circumstance,  nor  by  any 

thing,  but  an  act  of  the   legisfatore  \    the   natural 

-born  subject  cannot  by  any  act  of  his  nwn,  »ot  even 
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by  swearing  allegiance  to  another,  discharge  his  na- 
tural allegiance  to  the  former,  for  this  natural  alle- 
giance was  intrinsic,  primitive,  and  antecedent  to 
the  other. 

Local  allepantt  is  due  from  an  alien  so  long  as  he 
continues  in  the  king's  dominions  and  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  ceases  the  instant  such  stranger  departs 
firom  one  kingdom  to  another.  Sec  Aliens^  Dtnizaikn, 
Naturatizatiorif  Zuiif  of  Nations. 

A  LLIE.S.     See  Lmv  of  Nations. 

ALLOTMENT  is  when  a  ship's  cargo  is  divided  into 
several  parts,  that  are  to  be  bought  by  divers  per- 
sons, wfiose  names  are  written  upon  so  many  pieces 
of  paper,  which  arc  applied  by  an  indifferent  person 
to  the  several  lots  or  parcels  ;  by  this  means  the  goods 
are  divided  or  allotted  without  parti.-dity,  because 
every  man  has  the  lot  of  goods  to  which  his  name  is 
affixed.     See  CandU,  Sale  ty  Inch  of. 

ALLOWANCE,     ^xx  Bankrupt. 

ALLOWANCES  is  a  term  used  at  the  custom-house  to 
goods  rated  by  weight,  and  it  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
draught  and  tare ;  draught  is  first  to  be  deducted, 
and  afterwards  the  tare,  where  any  such  is  cmtomary. 
For  the  mode  of  making  the  allowance  for  draught, 
see  Cuititns. 

ALMANACK,  a  tabic  or  book  containing  a  list  or 
calendar  of  days,  montlis,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  age  of  the  moon,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  ecEpscs,  &c.  The  Stationers  Company  claim  an 
exclusive  right  to  print  almanacks  in  virtue  of  a  patent. 
This  question  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  never 
received  any  positive  determination.  lo  Mod.  107. 
4  Burr.  3329,  23S2,  3402.  and  2  Black  Rep.  1009. 

The  almanack  is  part  of  tlie  law  of  England,  of 
which  the  courts  must  take  notice  in  the  return  of 
writs,  tec.  but  the  almanack  to  go  by  is  that  annexed 
tojln  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mod.  Cas.  41,81. 
See  Cmlcndar. 

ALPHABET,  among  merchants  and  traders,  is  an  index, 
with  the  twenty-four  letters  in  their  natural  order,  in 
which  arc  set  down  the  names  and  surnames  of  those 
with  whom  open  accounts  are  kept,  and  which  refers 
to  the  folio  of  the  ledger  where  those  accounts  .irc 
written  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor,  serving 
to  find  easily,  and  without  any  trouble,  such  accounts 
as  are  necessaiy  to  br  referred  to.  Sec  Book-keeping. 
D  AMBASSADOR 
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AJIBASSADOR  is  a  person  appointed  by  one  sove- 
reign power  to  another,  to  superintend  his  afiairs  at 
some  foreign  court.  The  sending  of  ministers  being 
a  necessary  means  of  treating  of  state  affairs,  the 
right  to  send  them  becomes  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  sovereignty.  These  ministers  are  now  employed, 
not  only  to  negotiate  the  affairs  of  the  sovereign  by 
whom  they  are  sent,  but  on  points  of  ceremony  also  ; 
and  since  the  introduction  of  perpetual  embassies, 
sometimes  the  principal  business  of  such  a  minister  is, 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  state,  and  commu- 
nicate an  exact  account  of  every  transaction  that 
passes,  and  of  which  it  imports  his  state  to  be  in- 
formed. 

The  principal  object  in  sending  embassies  proves 
clearly,  that  the  right  of  sending  ministers  belongs  to 
all  those  states  which  have  a  right  to  treat  with  foreign 
powers  in  their  own  name ;  consequently,  all  free 
states  have  a  right  to  send  ministers  to  foreign  courts. 
In  monarchies,  this  right  may  belong  solely  to  the 
sovereign,  or  it  may  so  happen  that  the  state  parti- 
cipates in  it.  This  depends  on  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  each  state  in  particular.  But  no  subject,  part 
of  a  state,  no  person,  however  distinguished  by  his 
rank  or  abilities,  that  has  not  a  right  to  treat  with  fo- 
reign nations  in  his  own  name,  has  a  right  to  send 
embassies.  In  the  communications  between  sove- 
reigns and  their  subjects,  the  former  sends  commis- 
saries, and  the  latter  deputies;  but  neither  of  the 
two  have  the  prerogatives  of  ministers.  The  latter 
have  them  not,  for  want  of  authority  in  those  by 
whom  they  are  sent ;  and  the  former,  for  want  of  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign;  besides,  neither  of  them 
stand  in  need  of  such  prerogatives. 

The  right  of  sending  ministers  making  part  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  it  returns,  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  of  those 
who  are  authorized  to  exercise  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  interim.  A  sovereign  who  abdicates  his  crown, 
loses  with  it  his  right  of  sending  ministers  ;  but  the 
simple  loss  of  possession,  when  involuntary,  does 
not  always  carry  with  it  the  loss  of  right. 

Those  only  who  have  a  right  to  send  ministers,  have 
a  right  to  receive  them.     Every  sovereign  may  dictate 
the  conditions  on  which  he  may  receive  ambassadors 
and  &X.  the  manner  of  their  reception. 
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Ambassadors  are  divided  into  ordimrf  and  «- 
iraordinary  and  when  there  are  both  at  the  same 
court,  the  ambassador  extraordinary  takes  precedence. 
Among  the  ministers  inferior  to  ambassadors,  the  fol- 
lowing is  now  considered  the  order  of  precedence  : 
Ministers  plenipotentiary,  envoys,  ministers,  minis- 
ters resident,  residents,  ministers  charges  des  affaires. 
Their  precedence,  however,  depends  still  more  on 
the  precedence  claimed  by  and  allowed  to  their  so- 
vereign, than  on  their  quality  of  minister.  Thus  the 
simple  charges  des  affaires,  although  they  have  not  the 
title,  having  the  essential  rights  of  ministers,  do  not 
yield  the  precedence  to  ministers,  residents,  &c.  if 
their  court  does  not  yield  this  point.  Agents  of  pri- 
vate affairs,  agents  resident,  counsellors  of  legation, 
and  titulary  agents,  are  all  excluded  from  the  rank, 
title,  and  privileges  of  ministers. 

Before  a  minister  can  be  acknowledged  at  a  foreign 
court,  he  must  produce  a  letter  of  credence  from  his 
sovereign ;  and  those  ministers  that  are  entrusted 
with  a  negotiation,  must  also  produce  their  full  pow- 
ers, which  are  sometimes  included  in  the  letter  of 
credence,  and  at  others,  drawn  up  separately,  in  the 
form  of  letters  patent.  Having  presented  his  letter  of 
credence  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  court  where 
he  is  sent,  the  minister  then  obtains  an  audience  of 
the  sovereign. 

Foreign  ministers  in  every  state  enjoy  an  inviolability 
beyond  any  other  person.  The  sovereign,  therefore, 
to  whom  they  are  sent,  must  abstain  from  every  vio- 
lence against  the  person  of  a  public  minister  sent  to 
his  court,  and  ought  to  punish  every  act  of  violence 
committed  against  him  by  the  subjects  of  such  sove- 
reign, either  absolute  or  temporary.  In  the  event  of 
a  rupture  between  two  courts,  the  ministers  are  per- 
mitted to  return  home  in  perfect  security. 

The  universal  law  of  nations  acknowledges  in  the 
minister,  an  entire  independence  in  every  thing  that 
concerns,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  his  functions  as 
minister,  and  considers  him  in  that  respect  as  extra- 
territorial. In  virtue  of  this,  he,  as  well  as  his  re- 
tinue, are  exempted  from  the  civiljurisdiction  of  the 
state.  But  with  respect  to  property,  that  which  be- 
longs to  him  in  any  other  quality  than  that  of  minis- 
ter, is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  may 
be  seized  for  causes  not  relative  to  his  quality  of  mi- 
nister. 
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nista*.  And  when  his  mission  is  once  terminated,  if 
he  attempt  to  quit  the  state  without  paying  his  debts, 
the  state  may  refuse  to  let  him  depart,  or,  at  least,  to 
cany  away  his  property,  atid  may  even  seize  on  the 
btter.  This  right,  however,  has  seldom  been  exer- 
cised. In  £n;^land,  by  statute  lo  Anne,  c.  7,  fo- 
reign ministers  give  in  to  the  secretary  of'  state  a 
list  of  their  retinue,  and  those  atone  are  exempted 
from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

Ministers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  retinue,  arc 
alM  exempted  firom  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  to  which  they  are  sent.  Yet,  if  the  minister 
commit  a  crime  immediately  af^inst  the  safety  of  the 
state,  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act  against  him  as 
against  an  enemy  of  the  state.  His  person  may  be 
seized,  and  he  may  even  be  put  to  death,  like  another 
enemy.  This,  lioweyer,  is  a  principle  which  it  might 
be  danj^eroui  to  put  in  practice.  The  custom  among  tlic 
powers  of  Europe  is,  when  a  minister  has  committed 
a  crime  of  a  private  nature,  to  dcnumd  his  recall,  and 
if  it  be  a  «tatc  crime,  to  seize  his  person,  and  keep  him 
confined  as  long  as  the  state  is  in  danger,  and  when 
that  danger  ceases  to  exist,  to  ictid  him  home.  But 
even  imprisonment  is  seldom  had  recourse  to,  if  tbc 
danger  be  not  so  very  pressing  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
to  send  him  home,  or  write  for  his  recall. 

It  is  of  little  '    -'    r  the 

rciinue  of  its  1  minal 

jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  resides  i  and  it 
often  I  t  does  not  grant  the  same  ex- 

cmptii „.^  of  foreign  ministers,  as  its 

own  ministers  claim  for  theirs.  The  retinue  of  the 
minister,  where  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state*  ought  to  be  subject  to  that  of  their  master,  or 
of  his  and  their  sovereign.  It  belongs  to  the  two 
sovereigns  to  ascertain  the  ^r^(rce  of  jurisdiction  that 
the  miiii«tcr  shall  exercise  over  his  retinue,  for  this 

point  is  b"  ••"  • ...•.!       A-  -j-sadors  claim  a 

sort  of  ci\ '  Aiue,  and  which 

is  very  often  granted  them  ;  but  with  respect  to  cri- 
minal juri>'  'l  by  <ome  ministers 

of  imprls.  .  _..  ._ icir  own  house,  and 

of  seiv  in  cunody  to  their  sovereign,  has  not 

f  cen  granted  them  i  and  mvch  leas  does  their 

t^i.-^  .-'rritoriality  extend  to  pronouncing  a  criminal 
icntcjicc,  and  causing  it  to  b«  executed.* 
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According  to  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  of  na- 
tions, it  would  appear,  that  if  the  minister  know  that 
an  accused  person  has  taken  refuge  in  his  house,  he 
ought  not,  unless  for  some  cogent  reason, to  refuse  tode- 
liver  him  up.  However,  according  to  modem  custom, 
ministers,  on  the  ground  of  the  extra-tcrritoriality  of 
their  dwelling,  or  particular  usages,  .claim  the  right 
of  granting  an  asylum,  and  regard  as  an  infraction  of 
the  law  of  nations,  eii'ery  violent  measure  taken  by 
the  court  at  which  they  reside,  in  orJcr  to  force  from 
their  dwellings  any  person  that  may  have  taken  refiige 
there.  Courts  do,  nevertheless,  come  to  these  ex- 
tremities, when  gentler  means  fail,  particularly  when 
a  state  criminal  is  in  question. 

The  right  of  minliters  in  respect  of  religion  com- 
prehends, 1st,  the  rij^ht  of  keeping  a  chaplain  and 
other  subordiiiate  ministers ;  and  2d,  that  of  per- 
forming in  his  own  dwelling  all  the  acts  and- rites  of 
his  religion ;  but  •?d,  the  exercise  of  this  devotion  is 
only  the  right  of  the  minister,  his  f  iniily,  and  retinue. 
Every  state  may  forbid  its  own  subjects,  and  even  fo- 
reigners, to  frequent  the  chajiel  of  a  foreign  minister. 
In  this,  however,  few  st.ites  arc  very  rigwous. 

The  extra-territori.ility  of  the  minister  exempts 
him  and  his  retinue  from  personal  im{x>sts.  With 
respect  to  duties  on  mcrehandi/e,  an  exemption  from 
them  is  not  essential  to  the  quality  of  minister.  The 
immoveable  property  of  a  minister,  should  it  even  be 
the  house  in  which  he  lives,  b  not  exempted  from  the 
ordinary  imposts,  neither  arc  such  moveable  effects  as 
it  is  clear  he  possesses  not  in  the  quality  of  mi:iister. 
He  cannot  claim  an  exemption  from  ordin.iry  tolls 
for  turnpikes,  bridges,  &c.  nor  for  postage  for  his 
dispatches. 

Some  embassies  have  nothing  to  do  with  negotia- 
tion, such  as  embassies  of  ceremony,  those  that  arc 
"HHTto  give  satisfaction  or  explain  misr.-ikes,  and 
sometimes  even  embassies  in  ordinary.  AVhen  nego- 
tiations are  to  be  opened,  the  manner  diflcrs  with 
different  states.  A  minister  sometimes  negotiate^ 
with  the  sovereign  himself,  sometime.';  with  liis  mi- 
nisters, and  that  cither  verbally,  or  by  mciroriais  and 
notes. 

Ministers  being  mandatories  of  the  state,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  letters  of  credence,  and  frdl  powers, 
muft  become  void  on  the  death  of  their  own  sovc- 

D  2  reign, 
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reign,  or  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  are  sent.  But, 
in  practice,  when  circumstances  make  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  interruption  will  not  continue  any 
considerable  time,  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  whom 
they  are  sent  to  continue  to  treat  them  as  ministers. 
This,  however,  depends  wholly  on  the  sovereign  at 
whose  court  they  reside. 

An  embassy  is  terminated  by  a  recall,  i.  When 
the  object  of  the  mission  is  accomplished.  2.  On  ac- 
count of  something  that  has  no  relation  to  the  court  at 
which  the  minister  resides.  3.  At  the  request  of  a 
court  w^hich  complains  against  the  minister,  and  de- 
mands his  recall.  4.  For  reasons  of  state ;  for  in- 
stance, by  way  of  retaliation,  in  consequence  of  an 
infraction  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and,  in  general,  in 
consequence  of  any  dispute  which  threatens  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  powers.  In  this  case,  the  mi- 
nister is  often  ordered  to  depart  without  taking  leave; 
but  in  other  cases  he  ought  to  request  an  audience  of 
leave,  and  there  present  his  letters  of  recall.  Some- 
times the  sovereign  at  whose  court  a  minister  resides, 
obliges  him.  to  quit  his  territory.  This  is  done  by  way 
of  retaliation,  or  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  minister,  or  in  the  case  of  an  approaching  rup- 
ture. 

Ministers  passing  through  the  territory  of  a  third 
power,  either  going  on  or  returning  from  their  mission, 
are  entitled  to  no  immunity  or  privilege  beyond  pri- 
vate individuals.  But  it  is  customary  to  treat  them 
with  distinction,  and  they  often  enjoy  many  of  the 
prerogatives  granted  to  foreign  ministers. 

Sometimes  a  sovereign  sends  a  person  of  confi- 
dence to  treat  in  secret  of  some  affair  of  importance, 
without  giving  him  the  quality  of  minister,  or  at  least 
without  permitting  him  to  assume  it  openly.  If  the 
court  to  which  he  is  sent  be  informed  of  the  object  of 
his  mission,  he  ought  to  be  granted  all  the  inviolability 
due  to  a  minister.  But  such  persons  can  demand  no 
part  of  the  ceremonial  due  to  them  as  ministers,  while 
they  forbear  to  discover  their  quality  as  such ;  and  in 
general  th;y  are  looked  on  by  all  the  other  ministers 
as  private  individuals. 

By  the  civil  law,  the  person  of  ambassadors  can- 
not be  arrested,  neither  can  his  moveable  goods  be 
seised  on  as  a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of  debts,  though 
by  leave  of  the  king  or  state  where  Ke  may  be  resi- 
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dent ;  but  on  refusal  of  payment,  letters  of  request 
are  to  go  to  his  master.  Molloyy  157.  And  it 
was  decided  in  Barbuit's  case,  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions touching  ambassadors,  in-  its  full  extent,  is 
part  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  the  act  7  Anne, 
c.  12,  is  only  declaratory  of  that  law.  3  Burr.  1748. 

By  the  above  cited  act,  7th  Anne,  c.  12,  an  ambas- 
sador or  public  minister,  or  his  domestic  servant,  are  ^ 
to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  sheriff's  office  of  Lon-  ■ 
don  and  Middlesex,  and  are  not  to  be  arrested ;  if  they 
are,  the  process  to  be  void  ;  and  the  persons  suing 
out  and  executing  such  process,  shall  suffer  such  pe- 
nalties and  corporal  punishments  as  the  lord  chancel- 
lor or  either  of  the  chief  justices  shall  think  fit ;  and. 
by  the  same  statute,  the  goods  of  an  ambassador  shall 
not  be  distrained.  But  the  persons  claiming  privilege  as 
servants  of  an  ambassador,  must  be  such  as  are  really 
and  bona  fide  retained  and  registered  in  that  capacity }  . 
and  the  act  itself  expressly  prohibits  its  extension  to  > 
merchants  and  traders  liable  to  the  statutes  of  bank- 
ruptcy.     Cow.  Dig.  Tit.  Amhasiador. 

AMBERG,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  pala- 
tine of  Bavaria.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  iron  and 
other  metals  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands  in  the  East  ■ 
Indies,  is  the  centre  of  the  conrunerce  for  nutmegs 
and  cloves,  which  is  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  company.  The  more  effectually  to 
preserve  this  trade,  the  Dutch  have  had  all  the  clove 
trees  in  the  adjacent  islands  grubbed  up.  Sometimes 
also,  when  the  harvest  is  very  large,  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Amboyna  itself  is  burnt ;  and  every  means  is 
employed  to  prevent  the  rearing  of  cloves  in  any  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  or  the  inhabitants  from 
selling  them  to  strangers. 

Besides  cloves,  coffee  is  also  cultivated  here  by 
the  Dutch  ;  and  a  gold  mine  has  been  lately  foun'd 
out.  This  was  discovered  by  the  quantities  of  gold 
dust  that  were  washed  from  some  mountains  by  the 
torrents;  here  also  grow  several  kind  of  valuable  woods, 
ot  which  are  made  tables,  chairs,  and  other  furniture, 
&c.  for  the  principal  persons  in  the  government;  and 
the  rest  are  sold  all  over  the  Indies  at  a  very  extrava- 
gant rate. 

AMERICA,  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 

world, 
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world,  was  first  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus 
in  1492.  This  immense  coDtinent,  which  is  divided 
into  North  and  South  America,  extends  from  87.  N. 
lat.  to  57.  S.  long.  In  such  a  variety  of  climates, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  and 
of  consequence  a  gpeat  variety  of  produce.  In  fart,  it 
produces  most  of  the  pLints,  grains,  trcesj  metals,  mi- 
nerals, &c.  found  in  other  countries,  besides  a  great 
number  peculiar  to  itself.  The  incxhtustiblc  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  provinces  of  South  America, 
were  the  first  grand  attraction  to  its  discoverers,  and 
continue,  through  ''  '.>.»lly,  to  supply  all  the 

world  with  these  n.     Nor  arc  gold  and 

silver  the  only  rich  productions ;  there  have  been  such 
great  quantifies  of  pearls,  emeralds,  imethystr,  and 
other  precious  stones  found  there,  and  brought  into 
Europe,  that  die  value  of  those  commodities  is  consi- 
derably diminished  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  vast  number  of  other 
commodities*  which,  though  of  a  less  price,  are 
nevertheless  still  very  \-aluable  and  oscfuL  Of  this 
sort  are  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  Brazil, 
iitstic,  ligmim  vitx,  sngar,  rum,  ginger,  jnmcnto,  ca- 
c«o,  vancllocs,  cotton,  red  wool,  tobacco,  turpentine, 
train  ml,  naval  stores,  fiim  of  various  sorts,  hides, 
ambergris,  bezoar,  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chi- 
li, Jesuits  bark,  sassafras,  sarsaparilb,  cassia,  tama- 
rinds, and  a  variety  of  other  drugs,  woods,  and  plants. 
AUERica,  United  States  op.  'I  he  following  are  the 
names  of  the  several  United  Srates  :  N'cw  Hampshire, 
Massarhufett's  B.Ty,  Rhode  Island,  ami  Trovidaice 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Penntytvinu,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  On  the  4th 
of  July  1 77<S,  the  congress  published  a  declaration,  in 
the  name  of  those  different  states,  of  their  independ- 
ence 1  and  this  independence  w.is  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain,  by  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace, 
3©th  November  178a.-  Since  that  time  two  additional 
stato  have  been  est^lished,  Vernjont  and  Kentucky. 
For  an  accoont  of  the  commerce,  &c.  of  the  United 
States,  sec  each  of  ihc:n  pnrticalnrly.  See  Ssni  e/jhe 
Uttkid  Statu. 
AMERICAN  COINS.  See  Montj. 
AMERICAN  S  lOCKS.  See  Puilu-  Fund:. 
AMIKNS,  a  large,  handsome  «ty  of  France,  the  ctpital    , 
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of  Picardy,   now  the  department  of  la  Sommc,  has 
some  linen  ana  woollen  manufactures,  and  also  makes  - 
a  large  quantity  of  black  and  green  soap. 
AMMl'NI  nON.     Sec  Gwipowdcr. 
AMS I  ERDAM,  the  capital    city  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  United  Netherlands,  is  seated  on 
the  river  Amstel,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
Wye.     The  air  is  but  indilfcrent,  on  account  of  the 
marshes  that  surround  it,  and  render  the  city  almost 
inaccessible ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  abundantly  rc- 
ctMnpensed  by  the  utility  of  its  commerce,  which  the 
port  serves  greatly  to  promote,  for  it  will  contain 
above  1000  largrshi{>s. 

'ITie  Biuru  or  Exchange,  where  the  merchants 
aoanblc,  is  all  of  free -stone,  and  built  upon  2000 
wooden  piles }  its  length  is  about  250  feet,  and  its 
breadth  140.  Ihe  galleries  are  supported  by  26 
marble  coluimts,  upon  each  of  which  are  the  names  of 
the  people  that  are  to  meet  there ;  they  are  all  num- 
bered, and  there  is  a  place  fixed  for  every  merchan- 
dise under  some  one  of  these  numbers.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  gate  is  a  superb  stair-case  which  leads  to 
the  galleries,  on  one  side  of  which  there  ffc  several 
shops,  and  on  the  other  a  place  to  sell  cloths.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  Royal  Exchange,  Ixmdon. 

The  E^st  India  Company  occupies  a  Lirge  building, 
divided  into  several  ofiiccs  or  apartments.  In  some 
of  those  they  havt;  great  stores  of  packed  goods,  and 
likewise  a  room  with  all  sorts  of  drugs,  tea,  wax,  am- 
bergris, and  rr^  '  '  re  ihc)- have  a  r  full  of 
medicaments  i  _,  ^s  chests,  to  fi:  Com- 
pany's ships  and  garrisons  in  the  Indies ;  as  also  large 
magazines  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  nuce,  and  cinnamon. 

'I  he  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  prodigious,  for  almost 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Fjst  India  Company  centres  in 
this  city,  which,  besides,  carries  on  a  commerce  with 
alt  ^ft  1^  of  the  world,  insomuch  that  it  may  be 
called  the  mag.izinc  or  store-house  of  Europe.  They 
import  a  >ast  deal  of  com  from  the  Baltic,  not  so 
much  for  present  cotisumption,  as  to  lay  up  against 
times  of  scarcity.  I'he  richest  spices  arc  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  fitmisb  all 
Europe  therewith.  They  have  vast  quantities  of  mi- 
litary stores,  with  which  they  supply  several  nations.  - 
See  Battle  of  Amtlrrdam. 
ANCHOR,  a  heavy,  strong,  crooked  imtrumcnt  of 
3  iron, 
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iron,  dropped  from  a  ship  into  the  bottom  of  the  v?z- 
ter,  to  retain  her  in  a  convenient  station  in  a  harbour, 
road  or  river.  Every  ship  has  (or  ought  to  have) 
three  principal  anchors,  wiih  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the 
si'eet,  the  if  Jl Sower, ind  small hotve);^o  called  from  their 
usual  situation  on  the  ship's  bows.  There  are  besides 
smaller  anchors,  used  in  removing  a  ship  from  place  to 
place  in  a  harbour  or  river,  where  there  may  not  be 
room  or  wind  for  sailing ;  these  are  the  stream  an- 
chor, the  Mge,  and  grapUng ;  this  last,  however,  is 
chiefly  designed  for  boats.  Ships  not  furnished  with 
the  proper  atichors  cannot  recover  insurance.  See 
Anchorage,  Marine  Insurance. 

ANCHORAGE,  a  duty  paid  by  ships  for  the  use  of  the 
haven  where  they  cast  anchor.  As  all  ports  and  har- 
bours belong  to  the  sovei-eign,  no  person  can  let  an  an- 
chor fall  therein  without  paying  for  the  same  to  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  state. 

AND  ftLUSIA,  the  westernmost  province  of  Spain,  has 
a  fertile  soil,  and  a  great  extent  of  sea-coast  fit  for  com- 
merce, but  enjoys  little  trade. 

ANDALUSIA  (New),  a  part  of  the  Spanish  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  iu  South  America.  'J  he  produce  of  this  country 
consists  chiefly  in  dye-woods,  gums,  medicinal  roots, 
Brazil  wood,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  some  valuable  timber. 
Here  arc  also  some  pearl  fisheries. 

ANGOURA,  Angora,  or  .Ancori,  a  city  of  Anatolia, 
in  Asia.  Here  arc  bred  the  finest  goats  in  the  world, 
and  their  hair,  which  s  of  a  dazzling  white,  is  almost 
as  fine  as  silk,  and  nine  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  worked 
into  very  fine  stuffs,  particularly  camblet.  All  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  this  manufacture;  several 
large  caravans  pass  through  this  city  to  difiercnt 
places. 

ANGOY,  a  small  kingdom  of  Loanga,  in  Africa.  Its  chief 
port  is  Cabinda,  Kabenda,  or  Cubenda,  situated  on  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  five  leagues 
north  of  Cape  Palermino,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Fairy's  Mouth,  a  bay  very  cornraodious  for  trade,  or 
wooding  and  watering  along  the  shore  ;  the  English 
have  a  factory  on  the  south-west  of  the  road. 

ANGRA,  a  city  of  Terccra,  one  of  the  Azores,  the 
capital  of  this  and  all  the  other  islands,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor.  The  harbour  is  equally  se- 
cursd  against  storms  and  the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  the 
entrance  being  narrow,  and  covered  by  the  batteries 
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on  each  side.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  French  have 
each  a  consul  residing  here,  but  the  trade  is  very  in- 
considerable. 

ANJENGO,  a  small  town  and  fiictory  with  a  fort,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  settlement  supplies  our 
East  India  Company  with  pepper  ;  and  its  situation  is 
also  very  convenient  for  giving  intelligence  to  our 
ships  touching  for  Europe,  or  for  any  part  of  India. 

ANJOU,  a  late  province  of  France.  It  now  forms 
Avith  the  late  provinces  of  Maine  and  Touraine  the 
four  departments  of  Maine  and  Loire,  Indre  and 
Loire,  Maine  and  Sarte.  The  trade  consists  almost 
entirely  in  wine,  flax,  and  hemp,  of  which  they 
make  a  great  deal ;  of  thread  and  linen  ;  in  slate  from 
the  quarries,  and  coals  and  iron  from  the  mines  ;  in 
blanching  linen,  and  wax ;  in  refining  sugar  and 
salt-petre  in  the  forges  and  glass-liouses  •,  and,  lastly, 
in  druggets  of  all  sorts. 

ANNAPOLIS  ROYAL,  a  tov^Ti  of  Nova  Scotia;  is  seat- 
ed in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  province ;  it  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
America,  capable  of  containing  looo  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  utmost  security.  There  is  a  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Indians  of  furs,  which  they  exchange  for 
European  goods. 

ANNUITIES.     Sc&  Public  Funds. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  islands, 
situated  2o  leagues  east  of  St.  Cliristopher,  in  W.  lon^. 
62.  5.  and  N.  lat.  47.  30.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  cir- 
cumference :  the  iskmd  having  no  rivers,  and  but  few 
springs,  or  such  as  are  brackish,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  preserve  the  rain  water  in  cisterns  :  but  it 
has  excellent  harbours,  particularly  English  Harbour, 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  man  of  war 
in  the  navy.  Here  is  also  a  dock- yard,  supplied  with 
all  stores  and  conveniencies  for  repairing  and  careen- 
ing ships :  the  principal  trade,  however,  is  carried 
on  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  the  capital,  situated 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  and  which  has 
water  sufficiently  deep  for  merchant  vessels.  The 
produce  of  this  island  is  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
rum.     St.  John's  is  a  firee  port. 

APPEAL,  signifies  the  removal  of  a  cause  to  a  superior 
controuling  tribunal ;  the  party  bringing  the  appeal 
is  termed  the  appellant.  An  appeal  is  frequently 
brcughl  in   matjers  of  trade ;    and  from   decisions 

in 
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In  the  Plantations  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in 
council. 

Appeals  are  often  brought  for  purposes  of  delay  ; 
but  in  these  cases  they  arc  usually  set  aside,  the 
former  sentence  confirmed,  and  the  party  condemned 
to  pay  costs. 

A  time  is  limited  for  making  appeals,  after  which 
time  no  appeal  can  be  Icdged  j  this  time  differs  ac- 
cording to  tl»c  several  courts  or  jurisdictions. 

With  respect  to  appeals  from  convictions  before 
commissioners  of  excise,  see  Excue. 
APPRAISEMENT  is  the  valuation  of  any  stock  in 
trade  or  merchandise,  to  ascertain  the  fair  value  be- 
tween the  seller  and  purchaser :  this  valuation  is  ge- 
nerally taken  by  an  appraiser,  sworn  jtpon  oath  to 
make  a  fiiir  estimate. 

Appraisements  arc  made  sometimes  jointly,  each 
party  agreeing  to  have  the  same  appraiser  or  ap- 
praisers i  and  sometimes  in  opposition,  each  party 
choosing  one  or  more  of  a  side. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  an  appraisement  is, 
for  each  one  for  himself  to  take  an  inventory  of 
every  article,  and  make  its  value  with  his  own  pri- 
vate marks.  When  the  appraisers  have  gone  through 
th<  whole  of  the  articles,  they  declare  their  respective 
rr>is  sum ;  and  sometimes,  although 
v..  .  ,  -:   ,    rticulars. 

When  appraisers  value  against  one  another,  if 
they  happen  to  differ  considerably  in  their  valuatioas, 
they  reconsider  the  estimate,  and  generally  reduce  it 
to  an  average  ■,  and  in  some  particular  cases,  they  are 
compelled  to  take  the  goods  upon  their  own  valuation, 
if  the  parties  shoul '  -roper  to  relinquish  them. 

.    For  more  upon  thii ,  — c  Auctitnttrt,  Bnkfrs. 

APPRENTICE.  An  apprentice  is  one  who  is  bound 
by  covenant  to  serve  a  certain  lime,  upon  condition  of 
the  master  instrut'       '        ~  '      "  -^  ry. 

By  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  .1  .        J  him- 

self apprentice  by  iiulentare }  but  no  remedy  at  law 
licth  against  an  tnf.int  on  his  covenant.  If  the  father 
covenant,  it  will  of  course  bind  the  father,  but  the  son 
must  be  a  party,  otherwise  it  is  no  apprenticeship. 
Whithj  V.  Leftui,  8  Mod.  190.  , 

A  man  may  by  law  chastise  and  correct  his  ap- 
prentice •■,  but  if  the  master  and  his  apprentice  cannot 
agree,  they  may  proceed  upon  the  sut.  5  £liz.  cr  2 
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G.  II.  c.  19  ;  for  by  virtue  of  these  statutes  appren- 
tices to  trade  may  be  discharged  on  warrantable  cause, 
either  on  request  of  themselves  or  masters,  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  or  by  one  justice,  with  appeal  to  the 
sessions,  who  may  by  the  equity  of  the  statute,  if 
they  think  it  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  rate- 
able proportion  of  the  moa^  given  with  the  appren- 
tice. Sj//f.  67.  And  by  Stat.  20  G.  II.  c.  19,  parish 
apprentices  may  be  discharged  in  the  same  manner  by 
two  justices.  But  if  an  apprentice,  with  whom  less 
than  lol.  has  been  given,  run  away  from  his  master, 

he  is  c  -.''  'lie  to  serve  out  his  term  of  absence,  or 

make  •!!   for  the  same,  at  any  time  within 

seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract.  Stat. 
6  G.  ill.  c.  26. 

If  an  apprentice  leave  his  master's  service  before 
his  time  be  expired,  his  master  is  entitled  to  all  his 
earnings.    Vt*,  83. 

If  a  person  entice  away  an  apprentice,  he  may  be 
indicted,  and  the  master  has  a  remedy  for  damages 
by  action.     6  Mod.  182.  Burr.  MatiS.  ijotf. 

The  master  assigning,  and  the  apprentice  content- 
ing, will  not  make  him  an  apprentice  ;  bu^  by  the 
custom  of  I^ndon,  he  may  be  turned  over  to  another; 
and  an  assignment  to  the  sea  service  is  good  by  statute. 

An  ajiprenticiship  is  a  personal  trust  between  mas- 
ter and  apprentice,  and  determines  by  the  death  of 
either  of  them  \  and  where  a  master  dies,  an  appren- 
tice is  not  oUiged  to  serve  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators for  die  remainder  of  the  term.  Buxton,  wi- 
I        dow  and  executrix,  against  Burjitld,  Doug.  1 266. 

Whatever  an  apprentice  gains  is  for  the  use  of 
his  master.  Enticing  an  apprentice  to  embezzle 
goods  is  indictable-,  not  providing  ibr,  or  turning 
away  an  apprentice  is  actionable.  If  a  master  gives  an 
apprentice  licence  to  leave  him,  it  cannot  be  recalled. 
ModvCfei^o.  If  an  apprentice  marries  without  the 
master's  consent,  that  will  not  justify  his  turning  him 
away,  but  he  may  sue  him  on  his  covenant.  2  Fern. 
242.  By  the  custom  of  London  a  freeman  may 
turn  away  his  apprentice  for  gaming.  Id.  241.  As 
no  apprentice  can  be  made  without  writing,  so  none 
can  be  discharged  by  his  master  but  by  writing. 

Masters  and  apprentices  in  the  city  of  London  are 
regulated  by  the  customs  of  that  city. 

By  that  custom  every  apprentice  bound  to  a  frec- 
7  man 
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man  must  be  full  14  yenrs  of  age,  arfd  his  ngrwrment 
must  not  be  for  a  less  term  than  seven  years. 

If  he  break  any  of  the  cuvcnaiits,  an^iction  may  be 
brought  against  him  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  Green's 
Privilege  of  the  City,  27. 

Every  freeman  ought  to  enrol  his  apprentice  within 
the  first  year  of  his  time  before  the  chamberlain  ;  if 
the  apprentice  be  not  enrolled  within  the  first  year 
of  his  term,  he  may  at  any  time  be  discharged  from  his 
master.  Id.  28.  * 

If  an  apprentice  refuse  -to  be  enrolled  within 
the  first  year,  the  master  may  bring  his  indentures  to 
the  chamberlain,  who  will  record  the  same,  which 
■record  is  as  good  as  an  enrolment,  and  will  bar  the 
apprentice  from«uing  out  his  indenture  for  not  beitjg . 
enrolled.  Ibid. 

An  apprentice  in  London  may  be  discharged  from 
his  master  in  the  following  cases :  if  the  master  gives  ^ 
him  unmerciful  ccn-rection^    if  be  do  not   provide, 
for  him  good  and    wholesome  necessaries ;    if  .  the 
juaster  turn  him. away,    or   refuse   to. receive  him 
into  his  service;  if  be, leave  off  trade,  and  do  not  . 
provide  another  master  for  the  apprentice  5  if  heire- 
move  out  of.  thefreedom  ;  if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to  ' 
instruct  the  apprentice  in  •  his  art  and  trade;  if  the 
apprentice  shall  be. under  14  years  when  bound,  or 
shall  be  bound  for  less  than  seven  years ;  or  if  he 
shall  not  be  enrolled  within  the  -first  year.     Ibid.         ' 

Mode  of  diseharging  ati  npprenike  in  ■London  : 
The  indenture, ; or  a, copy  of  it,  must  be  brought' 
to  an  attorney  at  the  Lord  Mayor's, Court,  who  will 
immediately  cause  notice, to  be  given  to  the  master, 
by  a  proper  officer,  of  the  apprentice's  intention  to 
sue  out  his  indenture,  and  for  wliat  cause ;  and,  after 
four  days,  will  summon  the  master  to  «licw  cause  why 
the  apprentice  shoijd  not  be  disclvarged.  If  the  com- 
plaint be  fpr  npt  being  enrolled,  the  master  can- 
not prevent  it ;  but  if  it  be  for  any  other  of  the 
causes  before  mentioned,  the  master  may  appear  and 
plead,  and  try  the  matter.  No  costs  in  this  case  are 
given  to  either  party.     Green,  p.  31. 

When  an  apprentice  has  faithfully  served  the  full 
.term  of  seven  years,  apd  the  master  rsfuses  to  make 
liim  free,  the  chamberhin,  upon  complaint,  will 
.cause  the  master  to  be  summoned  before  him ;  and 
Uf  the  master  cannot  shew  goad  cause  for  such  his 
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refusal,  he  will  make  tlie  apprentice  free  ;  and  if  a 
freeman  refuse  to  appear  before  the  chamberlain, 
being  duly  summoned,  the  lord  mayor  or  recor- 
der, upon  complaint,  will  grant  a  warrant  to  com- 
pel him  to  appear.    'Id.  266.  ■ 

Where  an  apprentice  is  by  consent  to  be  turned 
over  to  another  master,  he  must  first  be  turned  over 
by  the  company  where  he  was  bound,  and  then  be 
turned  over  by  the  chamberlain,  which  is  ati  enrol- 
ment, and  discharges  the  first  master,  and  binds  the 
other  parties.-    Id.  207. 

If  an  apprentice  wilfully  omit  to  take  up  his  free- 
dom within  a  reasonable  time,  the  chamberlain  may 
fine  him.  Id.  209. 

A  master  may  be  disfranchised  for  testifying  that 
his  apprentice  had  served  a  freeman,  if  in  fact  he  was 

•  turned  over,  to  a  foreigner,  or  that  he  had  served  seven 
years,  if  he  had  not  done  so.  Ibid. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  where  a  premium  is  given 

with  an  apprentice,  the  indenture  must  be,  within  the 

bills  of  mortality  within  one  month,  and  elsewhere 

-within  two  months  after  the  date,  taken  to  the  stamp 

•  office,  in  the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter,  either  to 
T  the  stamp  office,  or  the  collector  of  stamp  duties,  and 
.the  master  or  mistress  must  pay  a  duty  of  fid.  in  the 

pound  upon  the  premium  given,  if  under  jol.,  and 
of  IS.  for  OT'ery  pound  for  all  above  50I. 

The  meaning  of  this  stat.  clearly  is,  that  where 
money  or  money's  worth  is  given  to  the  master,  by 
the  friends  of  the  apprentice,  by  way  of  premium, 
a  duty  ought  to  be  paid  for  it ;  but  that  where  meat, 
cloaths,  &c.  are  to  be  provided  by  the  parent,  no 
duty  is  payable,  because  it  is  not  any  thing  to  the 
master ;  what  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  master, 
duty  must  be  paid  upon  ;  but  whatever  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  apprentice  is  not  within  the  words 
of  the  statute. 

If  the  full  sum- given  with  an  apprentice  is  not  in- 
serted, or  the  duty  paid,  the  indentures  shall  be  void, 
and  apprentices  not  capable  of  following  trades,  in 
which  case  the  masters  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50I. 

But  there  are  several  statutes  allowing  further  time 
to  pay  the  duties  and  stamp  indentures,  when  this  is 
omitted,  &c.  and  acts  of  indemnity  of  this  nature  arx 
usually  passed  cTery  two  or  three  years. 

The  payment  oi  ,thc  duties  on  apprentice-fees  are 

enforced 
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enforced  by  the  acts,  i8  G.  II.  c.  23,  and  20  G. 
II.  c.  45,  the  former  of  which  provides  that,  if 
the  apprentice  shall  pay  the  duties  on  the  neglect  of 
the  master,  he  may  recover  back  the  apprentice  fee ; 
and  the  latter,  that  if  no  suit  is  commenced,  and  the 
master  pay  double  duties  witliin  two  years  after 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  indenture  shall  be 
valid  ;  or  the  apprentice  may  pay  them,  and  in  such 
^ase  recover  double  the  apprentice  fee  by  action  from 
his  master. 
APPRENTICii,  Marjne.  The  several  acts,  of  which 
abstracts  arc  hereafter  subjoined,  point  out  the  mode 
whereby  parish  officers  may  bind  |x>or  apprentices 
to  the  sea  service,  regulate  the  forms  of  the  inden- 
tures, doc!.  '  ;  rivilegcs  of  such  apprentices,  their 
mode  of  J  .t,  their  wages  ;  in  short,  every  sa- 

lutary regulation  of  their  conduct,  while  serving  on 
board  of  merchantmen,  which  may  tend  to  make 
them  experienced  seamen,  and  qualiiied  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy. 

In  framing  these  acts,  the  wisdom  and  sound  po- 
licy of  the  legislature  may  be  contemplated  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure  -,  since,  while  affording  relief  to  the 
industrious  poor,  they  at  the  same  time  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  important  purposes  of  forming  a 
nursery  of  seamen  for  the  ser\'icc  of  the  navy. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6,  parish  boys,  10  years 
old,  may  be  bound  apprentice  to  the  sea  service, 
till  21,  by  the  church-wardens  and  overseers,  with 
the  approbation  of  two  justices,  or  of  the  mayor, 
&c. 

By  4  Anne,  c.  19,  no  master  of  a  ship  is 
obliged  to  take 'an  apprentice  under  13  years  of 
age,  or  who  is  not  healthy  or  strong }  and  any  widow 
of  such  master,  or  his  executor  or  administrator,  who 
shall  have  been  obliged  to.  take  parish  boys  appren- 
tices, may  have  power  of  assigning  them  over  to  an- 
other master  of  a  ship. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  a,  the  boy's  age  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  indentures  ;  and  the  churchwardens  and 
OTcnecrs  to  py  the  master  50s.  for  cloathing  and 
bedding  for  the  boy. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6,  s.  4,  no  such  apprentice  to 
be  impress  '  •  "  htcen  years  of  age,  or  permitted 
to   enter  )  to  his  majesty's  sea    service  till 

that  time. 
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Churchwardens  shall  send  the  indentures  to  the 
collector  of  the  customs,  at  the  pen  to  which  the 
master  belongs,  who  is  to  register  them,  and  make  an 
indorsement  upon  the  indentures  of  the  registry,  and 
transmit  a  certilkatc  to  the  admiralty,  containing  the 
apprentice's  name  and  age,  and  to  what  ship  he  bo- 
longs,  who  arc  to  grant  protections  from  time  to  time 
without  fee  or  reward.     S.  5. 

Collectors  rcfuiing  or  neglecting  to  register  and  in- 
dorse such  indentures  to  forfeit  5I.     S.  5. 

Any  person  to  whom  a  parish  boy  has  been 
bound  4fffrftaiet,  may,  with  consent  and  approbati'in 
of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  saine 
county,  and  dwelling  in  or  near  the  parish  where  such 
boy  was  bound  apprentice,  or  of  the  major,  aldermen, 
&c.  turn  over  such  apprciitire  to  the  master  or  owner 
of  a  ship  for  tl>e  remaining  time  of  his  apprenticeship. 
All  which  indentures  of  assigntncnt  to  bejr^stered, 
and  certificates  uansmitted  to  the  admiralty,  who  are 
to  give  protections  gratis.  2  and  3  Aiuic,  c.  6.  s.  6. 
and  4  Anne,  c.  19. ».  i6. 

Such  apprentices  exempted  from  paying  the  6d.  a 
montli  to  Greenwich  Hospital  till  they  a|r  1 8  years  of 
age.     2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  7.  and  2  G.  II.  c.  7.  and 

36- 

Masters  of  ships  from  the  burthen  of  30  to  50  tons 
obliged  to  take  one  sudi  apprentice,  and  one  more 
for  the  next  ^o  tons,  and  one  more  for  every  100 
tons  that  such  ship  shall  exceed  the  burthen  of  too 
tons. 

By  3  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  8.  and  4  Anne,  c.  19.  s. 
16,  masters  refusing  to  take  such  apprentices  to  forfeit 
lol  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  from  whence 
the  boy  was  to  have  been  bound. 

Masters  of  ships,  before  clearing  out,  to  give  an  ar- 
coimt  in  writing  of  the  names  and  number  of  their 
a{)(y«aiices  to  the  coUeaor  of  the  port.     S.  9. 

Custom-house  officers  to  insert  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cocket  the  number  of  men  and  boy*  on  board,  de- 
scribing the  apprentices,  and  dates  of  their  indentures, 
without  fee  or  reward.     S.  14. 

Voluntary  apprentices  to  the  sea  service  not  to  be 
impreucd  for  three  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
dates  of  their  respective  indentures.  Indenmrcs  to 
be  registered,  certificates  transmitted,  and  protections 
granted  for  the  three  years.     S.  i ;. 

E  *  By 
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By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  15.  4  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  17. 
and  13.  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  2,  no  apprentices  to  sea  ser- 
vice of  1 8  years  of  age  shall  be  protected,  or  exempt- 
ed from  serving,  who  shall  have  been  in  any  sea 
service  before  the  time  they  bound  themselves  appren- 
tice. 

By  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  1 7,  when  such  apprentice 
is  impressed,  or  voluntarily  enters  himself  in  Kis  ma- 
jesty's service,  the  master  to  have  able  seamen's 
wages. 

By  28  G.  II.  c.  20.  s.  5,  e\'ery  ship  employed  in 
the  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straights  fishery,  shall 
have  an  apprentice  bound  for  three  years  at  least  for 
every  50  tons  burthen,  who  shall  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  complement. 

By  31  G.  II.  c.  10.  s.  16,  wages  of  apprentices  en- 
tering the  navy  to  be  paid  to  the  master,  unless  the 
apprentice  was  above  1 8  years  of  age  when  bound, 
or  rated  as  servant  to  an  officer,  to  whom  such  ap- 
prenticeship was  unknown.     See  Fisheries. 
Apprentices  to  Manofactures.    By  st.  42  G.  III.  c. 
72,  entitled.  An  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in 
cotton  and  other  mills,  and  cotton  and  other  facto- 
ries, it  is  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  2d  day  of 
December   1802,  all  such  mills  and  factories  within 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wherein  three  or  more 
apprentices,  or  20  or  more  other  .persons,    shall  at 
any  time  be  employed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  several 
rules  and  regulations  contained  in  this  act ;  and  the 
master  or  mistress  of  every  such  mill  or  factory  is 
hereby  strictly  enjoined  and  required  to  pay  due  at- 
tention, and  act  in  strict  conformity  to  the  said  rules 
and  regulations. 

All  the  rooms  and  apartments  belonging  to  any 
such  mill  or  factory  shall,  twice  at  least  In  every  year, 
be  washed  with  quick-lime  and  water  over  every  part 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling  thereof;  and  due  care  shall 
be  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  mills  or 
factories,  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  windows 
and  openings,  to  Insure  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air. 
S.  2. 

Every  such  master  or  mistress  shall  constantly 
supply  every  apprentice,  during  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, with  two  whole  and  complete  suits  of  cloath- 
mg,  with  suitable  linen,  stockings,  hats,  and  shoes ; 
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one  new  complete  suit  being  delivered  to  such  ap- 
prentice once  at  least  in  every  year.     S.  3. 

No  apprentice  that  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be 
bound  to  any  such  master  or  mistress,  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  compelled  to  work  for  more  than  1 2  hours 
in  any  one  day  (reckoning  from  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  to  nine  of  the  clock  at  night),  exclusive  of 
the  time  that  may  be  occupied  by  such  apprentice  in 
eating  the  necessary  meals  :  provided  always,  that, 
from  and  after  the  istday  of  June  1803,  no  appren- 
tice shall  be  employed  or  compelled  to  work  upon 
any  occasion  whatever,  between  the  hours  of  nine  of 
the  clock  at  night  and  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

S.4. 

In  any  mill  or  factory,  wherein  not  less  than- 
1000  nor  more  than  1500  spindles  are  constantly  used 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  manufacture,  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  mill  may  employ  the  apprentices  In 
the  night  until  the  25th  day  of  December  1803  ^ 
and  in  any  mill  or  factory  wherein  more  than  1500 
spindles  shall  be  employed,  such  apprentices  may 
be  employed  In  the  night  until  the  25th  day  of  June 
1804.     S.  5. 

Every  such  apprentice  shall  be  instructed,  in  some 
part  of  every  working  day,  for  the  first  foiw  years 
at  least  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  which  shall 
next  ensue  from  and  after  the  2d  day  of  December 
1802,  and  for  tlie  first  four  years  at  least  of  his  or 
her  apprenticeship,  if  his  or  her  apprenticeship  com- 
mences at  any  time  after  the  2d  day  of  December 
1802,  In  the  usual  hours  of  work,  In  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  or  either  of  them,  according  to  the 
age  and  abilities  of  such  apprentice,  by  some  discreet 
and  proper  person,  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  such  apprentice,  in  some  room  or 
place  in  such  mill  or  factory  to  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  time  hereby  directed  to  be  allotted 
for  such  instruction  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  on  all  occasions  as  part  of  the  respective  pe- 
riods limited  by  this  act  during  which  any  such  ap- 
prentice shall  be  employed  or  compelled  to  work. 
S.  6. 

Apartments  of  male  and  female  apprentices  to  be 
kept  distinct,  and  two  only  shall  sleep  in  one  bed. 
S.  7. 

Every  apprentice,  or  (in  case  the  apprentices  shall 

attend 
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:  '         '  '     '.  5  shall,  for  the  space 

.ly,  be  instructed  and 
examined  in  the  principles  of  the  Clu-istbn  religion, 
b^iome  proper  person  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  such  apprentice ;  and  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  case  the  parents  of  such  apprentice 
AAl  be  members  of  the  church  of  England,  then  such 
<:  shall  be  taken,  once  at  Ic-  ry  year 

(_ ^  ;hc  term  of  his  or  her  apprc: ,),  to  be 

exanuned  by  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  parish 
in  which  such  mill  or  factory  is  situated}  and 
shall  also  after  such  apprentice  has  attained  the 
age  of  foiuicen  years,  and  before  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  be  duly  instructed  and  prepared  for 
confirmation,  and  be  brought  or  sent  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocete  to  be  confirmed,  in  case  any  confirma- 
tion shall,  during  such  period,  take  place  in  or  for 
the  said  parish  :  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  parents 
of  such  apprentice  shall  be  mcmbcrt  f*"  "  Mishcd 

church,  such  apprentice  shall  be  taken, .  least  in 

every  year  during  the  term  of  Kis  or  her  apprenticeship, 
to  be  examined  by  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
shall  after  such  apprentice  has  attained  the  age  of 
foorteen  years,  and  before  the  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  be  carried  to  the  parish  church  to 
ve  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the 

c  is  administered  in  churches  in  Scotland ;  and 

such  master  or  mistress  shall  send  all  his  or  her  ap- 
prentices nnder   the  care  of  some  proper   person, 
once  in  a  month  at  least,  to  attend  during  divine  ser- 
i  icc  in  the  church  of  the  parish  or  place  in  which 
the  mill  or  factory  shall  be  situated,  or  in  some  other 
convenient  church  or  chapel  where  service  shall  be 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England,  or  according  to  the  established  religion  in 
Scotland,  as  the  case  m:iy  be,  or  in  some  licensed  place 
of  divine  worship }  and  in  case  the  apprentices  of  any 
stKh  mawer  or  mistress  cannot  conveniently  attend 
such  church  or  chapd  every  Sunday,  the  master  or 
mistress,  cither  by  themselves  or  some  proper  person, 
shall  caose  divine  service  to  be  performed  in  some 
convenient  room  or  place  in  or  adjoining  to  the  mill 
or  factory,  once  at  least  every  Sunday  that  such  ap- 
prentices shall  not  be  able  to  attend  divine  service  at 
such  chtirch  or  chapel ;    and   such  master  or  mis- 
treu  is  hereby  suictly  enjoined   and  rcijuircd  to 
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take  due  care  that  all  the  apprentice?  regularly  at- 
tend divine  ser\-icc,  according  to  il»c  directions  of 
this  act.     S.  8. 

Justices  at  their  Midsummer  sessions  yciirly  shall 
appoint  two  visitors  of  such  mills  or  factories,  who 
shall  report  the  condition  thereof  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. S.  9. 

In  case  the  said  visitors  shall  find  that  any  infci - 
tious  disorder  appears  to  prevail  in  any  mill  or  fac- 
tory as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  or  cither 
of  tlicm  to  require  the  master  or  mistress  of  any  such 
mill  or/actory  to  call  in  forthwith  some  physician,  or 
other  competent  medical  p>erson,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  probable  effects  of  such 
disorder,  and  for  applying  such  remedies  and  recom- 
mending such  regulations  as  the  said  physician,  or 
other  competent  medical  person,  shall  think  most 
proper  for  preventing  the  spreading  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  for  r>  '      '      "  '1  of  the  sick ;  who 


shall  report  to ; 


M  as  they  may  be  re- 


quired so  to  do,  their  opinion  in  writing  of  the  na- 
ture, progress,  and  present  sute  of  the  disorder,  toge- 
ther with  its  probable  effi^s  5  and  any'cxpcnccs  in- 
curred in  consetjuence  of  the  provisions  aforesaid  for 
medical  assisunce,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  toaster 
or  mistress  of  such  mill  or  factor)-.     S.  10. 

Copies  of  this  act  to  be  affixed  in  two  conspi- 
cuous places  of  such  mills  or  factories.  S.  1 2. 

Every  master  or  mistress  who  shall  wilfully  act  con- 
trary to  or  of&nd  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  for  such  offence  (except  where  otherwise 
directed)  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
nor  less  than  forty  shillings,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
justices  before  whom  such  oflender  shall  be  con- 
victed. S.  13. 

Mills  or  factories  employing  a  certain  number  of 
|*rto&  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  who  shall  receive  2s.  for  each  entry.  S.  14. 
AR.\BI  A,  a  cotmtry  in  Asia,  famous,  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  for  the  independence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants during  the  vast  conquests  of  Assyriatu,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  and,  in  latter  times,  for 
being  the  centre  of  an  empire  equal,  if  luJt  superior,' to 
any  that  ever  yet  existed. 

Before  the  Portuguese  interrupted  the  navigation  ot 

the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabs  were  the  £ictors  of  aH  the 
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irade  that  passed  through  that  channel.  Aden, 
which  is  situated  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
Arabia,  upon  the  Indian  ocean,  was  the  mart  in  these 
parts. 

This  trade  was  at  first  inconsiderable,  consisting 
principally  of  myrrh,  incense,  aloes,  balm  of  Mecca, 
some  aromatics  and  medicinal  drugs ;  these  articles, 
ihe  exportation  of  which  is  continually  retarded  by 
exorbitant  imposts,  and  does  not  exceed  at  present 
3o,oocl.  were  at  that  time  more  in  repute  than  they 
have  been  since,  but  must  have  been  always  of  little 
consequence.  Soon  after,  a  great  change  ensued  from 
the  introduction  of  coffee,  the  general  market  for 
which  is  Bctelfagui.  Here  is  sold  all  the  coffee 
that  comes  out  of  the  country  by  land  ;  the  rest  is 
carried  to  Mocha,  which  is  35  leagues  distant,  or  to 
the  nearest  ports  of  Lohia,  or  Hodieda,  whence  it  is 
transported  in  small  vessels  to  Jodda.  The  Egyp- 
tians fetch  it  from  the  last  mentioned  place,  and  all 
other  nations  from  the  former.  The  quantity  of  cof- 
fee exported  has  been  estimated  at  twelve  million  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  weight.  The  European 
companies  take  off  a  million  and  a  half,  the  Persians 
three  million  and  a  half,  the  fleet  from  Suez  six  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  Indostan  and  Maldives  and  the  Ara- 
bian colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa  fifty  thousand,  and 
the  caravans  a  million. 

The  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  caravans 
and  the  Europeans  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured;  it 
costs  about  eisjhtpence  halfpenny  per  pound ;  the 
Persians,  who  content  themselves  with  that  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  pay  no  more  than  sixpence  halfpenny 
a  pound ;  the  Egyptians  purchase  it  at  about  the  rate  of 
cightpencc,  their  cargoes  being  composed  partly  of  good 
and  partly  of  bad  coffee.  If  we  estimate  coffee  about 
sevenpence  halfpenny  a  pound,  which  is  the  mean 
price,  the  profits  accruing  to  Arabia,  from  its  annual 
exportation,  will  amount  to  384,3431.  15s.  I  his  mo- 
ney docs  not  go  into  their  coffers,  but  it  enables  them 
to  purchase  the  commodities  brought  from  foreign 
markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda  and  Mocha. 

Mocha  receives  from     byssinia,  sheep,  elephants' 
tpeth,  musk,  and  slaves :  it  is  supplied  from  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Afirica  witli  gold,  slaves,  amber,  and  ivo 
xy  5  from  the  Persian  guiph,  with  dates,  tobacco,  and 
torn  i  from  Sural,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  coarse  and 
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some  fine  linens ;  from  Bombay  and  Pondicherry, 
with  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  which  are  carried  thither 
from  Europe;  from  Malabar,  with  rice,  ginger,  pep- 
per, Indian  saffron  ;  with  coire,  cardamom,  and  also 
with  planks  ;  from  the  Maldives,  with  gum,  benzoin, 
aloes,  wood,  and  pepper,  which  these  islands  take  in 
exchange  ;  from  Coromandel,  with  400  or  500  bales 
of  cotton,  chiefly  blue.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
commodities  are  consumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  The  rest,  particularly  the  cottons,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  Abyssinia,  Socotara,  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa. 

None  of  these  branches,  which  are  managed  at 
Mocha  as  well  as  throughout  all  the  country,  or  even 
at  Sanaa,  the  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
formerly  maintained  agents  at  Mocha. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  ships  that  sailed  from 
Europe,  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  sufiicicnt 
to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  intended  to  buy.  "ihe  su- 
percargoes, who  had  the  care  of  these  transactions, 
settled  the  accounts  every  time  they  returned.  These 
voyages,  which  at  first  were  pretty  numerous  and  ad- 
vantageous, have  been  successively  laid  aside.  The 
plantations  of  coffee,  made  by  the  European  nations 
in  their  colonies,  have  equally  lessened  the  consump- 
tion and  the  price  of  that  which  comes  from  /\rabia. 
In  process  of  time  these  voyages  did  not  yield  a  suffi- 
cient profit  to  answer  the  high  charges  of  unde)-- 
taking  them  on  purpose.  T  he  companies  of  England 
and  France  then  resolved  one  of  them  to  send  ships 
from  Bombay,  and  the  other  from  Pondicherry  to 
Mocha,  with  the  merchandize  of  Europe  and  India. 
They  even  frequently  had  recourse  to  a  method  that 
was  less  expensive.  1  he  English  and  French  visit  the 
Red  Sea  every  year ;  though  they  dispose  of  their 
merchandize  there  to  good  advantage,  they  can  never 
take  in  cargoes  from  thence  for  their  return.  They 
carry  for  a  moderate  freight  the  coflee  belonging  to 
the  companies,  who  lade  the  vessels  with  it,  which 
they  dispatch  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to  Eu- 
rope. The  Dutch  Company,  who  prohibit  their 
servants  from  fitting  out  ships,  and  who  send  no  ves- 
sels themselves  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia,  are  deprived 
of  the  share  they  might  take  in  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. 
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mercc.  They  have  also  given  up  a  much  more  lucra- 
tive brandi,  that  of  JoJda. 

ARBIlRAiOR.  An  arbitrator  is  a  private  judge, 
chosen  reciprocrally  by  the  parties  intercstcJ,  finally 
to  determine  such  matters  in  dispute  between 
them,  as  they  chuse  thus  to  settle,  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  the  cognizance  of  a  court  of 
law  or  equity.  'J  he  power  of  the  arbitrator  is 
derived  from  and  limited  by  the  submission ;  and 
his  opinion  or  sentence  upon  the  matters  in  dispute  is 
del  !  an  award.  See  Aviard,  Umpirage. 

ARBl  .  .x.v  I  iON,  in  Exchanget.  See  Extbangrs. 

ARCMANGEL,  a  city  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of 
Dwina,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Dwina.  'llic 
CO"  ■  ,  chiefly  imported  into  Archangel  were 
goi'J  ..^  liver,  stufis  and  laces,  gold-wire,  co- 
chineal, indigo,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing,  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  distilled  spirits.  The  customs  arising 

to  r' — — ' \  at  200,000  roubles  a  year, 

auii  ships  at  400 annually.  But, 

upon  the  building  of  Petersburg,  Peter  the  Great  abo- 
lished the   imm'  removed 

the  commerce  of  ;...   »'.  .....  .-> - ^iis  of  the 

Baltic.  Still,  however,  its  imports  of  tar  were  con- 
siderable }  in  1730  to  the  amount  of  400  lasts,  at  1 1 
barrels  each.  It  sends,  during  the  winter,  great  quan- 
tities of  rawaga,  a  small  species  of  ihrec-linncd  coJ,  to 
Petersburg,  frozen. 

Its  present  trade  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  supplies 
the  government  of  Archangel,  part  of  those  of  Nishie- 
Novogorod  and  Caran  with  European  commodities; 
and  draws  in  exchange  from  those  western  parts, 
corn,  flnx,  hemp,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  sails,  mastSi 
and  tallow,  which  .ire  mostly  conveyed  by  the  Dwina. 
It  forms  also  a  principal  communication  with  th; 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Siberia,  from  whence 
the  merchants  procure  furs,  skins,  and  iron. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computing  by  numbers,  or 
that  by  which  we  discover  what  number  of  quantities 
there  are,  either  real  or  imaginary,  of  any  kind,  con- 
tained in  .iniithor  quantity  of  the  same  species. 

ARMED  VLSM  L.  See  Privattrr. 

ARMS  and  AMMUNmON.  By  st.  24  G.  III.  c.  47. 
s.  5,  6,  7,  no  merchant  vessel  is  allowed  to  carry  more 
than  two  carriage-guns  of  41b.  calibre,  nor  more  than 
in  the  proportion  of  two  musquet:  for  every  ten  men, 
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except  ships  of  mare,  or  vessels  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  victualling,  ordnance,  customs,  excise,  or 
post-office,  without  being  regularly  licenced  for  that 
purpose.  But  ships  or  vessels  with  arms  .md  ammu- 
nition, regularly  entered  and  cleared  at  any  custom- 
house in  his  majesty's  dominions  as  merchandise,  or 
for  the  use  of  liritish  garri^ns,  or  for  the  necessary 
defence  of  such  ships,  by  licence,  shall  not  be  forfeited 
on  account  of  such  arms  and  ammunition. 

ARMY- A  GENT.  See  Jgent. 

ARREARS,  or  Arheakages,  denote  money  unpaid 
in  proper  /ime,  the  remainder  due  on  an  account,  or 
a  sum  of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  ac- 
countant. 

ARREST,  is  a  legal  restraint  of  a  person  charged  with 
some  debt  to  an  individual,  or  some  crime  against 
the  state}  and  it  is  executed  in  pursuance  of  the 
command  of  some  court  of  record,  or  oUkcr  of  justice. 
There  are  several  statutes  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  against  unlawful  suits  or  unrest  j ;  and 
there  are  some  persons  also  privileged  from  arrets, 
ss  members  of  parliainetu  ;  peeresses  by  birth,  iiiai- 
riagc,  &c.  members  of  convocations  actuallf  attending 
them }  ambassadors  ;  domestic  servants  of  ambas- 
sadors i  king's  servants  i  marshals  or  wardens  of  the 
Fleet ;  clerks,  ■,,   or  otKcr  persons   attending 

the  courts  of ^!  ..rgymen  pcriorniing  divine  ser_ 

vice,  and  not  merely  renuiniug  in  church  with  a  frau- 
dulent design ;  suitors,  witnesses  subpanaed,  and  other 
persons  nece:^sarily  attending  any  court  of  record  upon 
business  \  bankrupts  coming  to  surrender  withm  4.1 
day*  after  their  surrender  ;  witnesses  properly  siun- 
mooed  before  CO: :  rs  of  bankruptcy,  or  other 

commissioners  umi..  i.._  ^reat  seal,  but  not  creditors 
coming  to  prove  tUcir  debts ;  heirs,  executors,  or  ad- 
ministrators, except  on  private  contracts  by  them- 
MiMi,^r  in  case  of  devastavit ;  sailors  and  volunteer 
soldiers,  unless  the  debt  is  20I.  Officers  of  courts  are 
allowed  their  privileges,  only  where  they  sue  or  are 
sued  in  their  own  rights,  but  not  if  as  cxeaitors  or 
administrators,  nor  in  joint  actions. 

In  an  action  against  husband  and  wife,  the  husband 
alone  is  liable  to  be  arrested,  and  shall  not  be  dis> 
charged  until  he  has  put  in  bail  for  himself  and  his 
» ife ;  and  if  the  h'tter  is  arrested,  she  shall  be  dis- 
charged on  common  bail,     i  T.  R.  486. 

None 
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None  of  the  king's  servants  can  be  nrrestod  in  any 
place  without  notice  first  given  to  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, that  he  remove  them,  or  make  them  pay  their 
debts. 

To  prevent  the  abuse  of  gaolers  and  sheriff's  offi- 
cers towards  their  prisoners,  it  is  enacted  by  32 
G.  II.  c.  28,  that  no  officer  shall  carry  his  prisoner  to 
a  tavern  without  his  consent,  nor  charge  him  for  any 
liquor  but  such  as  he  shall  freely  call  for,  nor  demand 
for  caption  or  attendance  any  other  than  his  legal  fee, 
nor  exact  any  gratuity-money,  nor  carry  his  prisoner 
to  gaol  within  24  hours  after  his  arrest,  unless 
the  prisoner  refuse  to  go  to  some  safe  house,  of 
his  own  choosing ;  nor  shall  any  officer  take  for  the 
diet,  lodging,  or  expences  of  his  prisoner,  more  than 
shall  be  allowed  by  an  order  of  sessions.  Bailiffs  to 
shew  a  copy  of  this  act  to  prisoner,  and  to  permit 
perusal  thereof ;  and  the  prisoner  to  send  for  his  own 
victuals,  bedding,  &c.  if  he  thinks  proper. 

The  fee  now  allowed  by  the  master  for  arrests  in 
town  is  10s.  6d.  and  in  the  countrj',  il.  is. 

By  29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  no  writ,  process,  warrant,  &c. 
(except  for  treason,  felony,  or  for  breach  of  the  peace) 
shall  be  served  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  a  person  who  has 
been  arrested  the  day  before,  may  hi  retaken  on  the 
Sunday;  Mod.  Cas.  231.  And  a  man  may  be  taken 
on  a  Sunday  on  an  escape  warrant,  or  on  fresh  pur- 
suit, when  taken  the  day  before.  Lard  Raymond, 
T028.  Or  where  he  goes  at  large  out  of  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench  prison  or  the  Fleet.  5  Anne,  c. 
9.  Bail  may  also  take  the  principal  on  a  Sunday, 
and  confine  him  till  Mondayj  and  then  render  him. 
I  jlti.  239.  6  Mod.  201. 

By  12  G.  I.  c.  29,  and  5  G.  II.  c.  27,  made  per- 
petual by  21  G.  II.  c.  3,  no  person  can  be  arrested 
by  process  out  of  a  superior  court,  unless  the  cause 
of  action  be  lol.  and  upwards.  And  by  19  G.  III. 
c.  1 7,  no  person  can  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail  in 
an  inferior  court,  unless  the  cause  of  action  be  also 
lol. 

In  actions  in  inferior  courts  under  i  •!.  where  judg- 
ment is  obtained  and  defendants  cannot  be  found  in 
their  jurisdictions,  the  superior  courts  may  issue  exe- 
cution. 19  Geo.  III.  c.  70.  s.  4. 

.\  defendant  may  be  arrested  in  an  action  on  a  judg- 
ment for  lol.  for  damages  and  costs,  though  the  ori- 
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ginal  debt  alone  were  under  lol.  But  bail  cannot  be 
had  upon  the  second  judgment,  where  bail  has  been 
given  on  the  first.    2  S/r.  782. 

If  a  bailiff  be  kept  off  from  making  an  arrest,  he 
shall  have  an  action  of  assault ;  and  where  the  person 
arrested  makes  resistance,  or  assaults  the  bailiff,  he 
may  justify  beating  him.  If  a  bailiff  touches  a  man, 
which  is  an  arrest,  and  he  makes  his  escape,  it  will  be 
a  rescue,  and  an  attachment  may  be  had  against  him. 
I   Sa/i.  79. 

If  a  bailiff  lay  hold  of  one  by  the  hand  (when  he 
has  a  warrant  to  arrest)  as  he  holds  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow, this  will  be  such  a  taking,  that  the  bailiff  may 
justify  breaking  open  the  house  to  carry  him  away. 
I  Fe/il.  306. 

In  the  case  of  Lee  v.  GanscI,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  determined  that  the  chamber  door  of  the 
lodger  is  not  to  be  considered  as  his  outer  door,  but 
that  the  street  door  not  being  shut,  the  officer  had  a 
right  to  open  the  chamber  door,  the  defendant  being 
in  the  room,  and  refusing  to  open  it.  Coivp.  i. 

An  arrest  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  is  law- 
ful, 9  Rep.  66.  And  every  one  is  bound  by  the 
common  law  to  assist  the  sheriff^  not  only  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  writ  and  making  arrest,  &c.  but  his 
bailiff  also  that  hath  authority  to  do  it.  2  Inst.  193.  I 
A  bailiff,  upon  an  arrest,  ought  to  shew  at  whose 
suit,  out  of  what  court  the  writ  issues,  and  for  what 
cause,  &c.  when  the  party  arrested  submits  himself 
to  arrest ;  but  he  need  not  shew  his  warrant  unless 
the  party  demands  it,  nor  is  any  special  bailiff"  bound 
to  shew  his  warrant  unless  it  be  demanded.  9  Rep. 
68,  69. 

If  an  action  is  entered  in  one  of  the  compters  in 
London,  a  city  serjeant  may  arrest  the  party  without 
the  sheriff's  warrant,  i  Lill.  and  by  the  custom  of 
London  a  debtor  may  be  arrested  before  the  money  is 
due,  to  make  him  lind  sureties,  but  not  by  the  com- 
mon law.    I  Nils.  Arb.  258. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  points  de- 
termined relative  to  civil  arrests,  and  how  far  persons 
under  particular  circumstances  shall  be  privileged  from 
such  arrests. 

In  a  case  where  the  defendant  was  attending  his 
cause  at  the  sittings,  and  continued  in  court  until  five 
in  the  afternoon,  to  speak  to  the  attorney,  and  then 

went 
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went  to  dine  at  a  tarem,  and  during  dinner  was  ar- 
rested, he  xras  held  in  this  case  to  be  privileged,  and 
that  such  arrest  was  illegal.  Lighffoo:  v.  Carmron,  z. 
Bloc.  tiij. 

An  arrest  must  be  by  authority  of  the  bailiff,  but  he 
need  not  be  the  hand  that  arrests,  nor  even  in  the  pre- 
sence, nor  even  be  actually  in  sight,  nor  within  any 
precise  distance  of  the  person  arrested.  Blatch  v. 
Archer,  C<nif.  63. 

A  messenger  firom  a  foreign  prince  resident  here 
is  privileged  firom  arrest.  Hepiinj  v.  De  Reieci,  3 
T.  R.  79. 

A  creditor  naay  lawfully  enter  a  detainer  against 
his  debtor,  who  is  in  fact  resident  within  the 
walls  of  a  frtison,  akhoagh  he  be  not  there  as  a  pri- 
•OQcr.     H^AMtoH  V.  Jsc^uei,  3  T.  R.  392. 

The  court  will  not  diKharge  a  person  out  of  cus- 
tody because  he  was  arrested  while  attending  a  com- 
miuion  of  bankruptcy  to  prove  a  debt.  Kindtr  v. 
WHliams,  4T.  R.  377. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  Mttkiiu  v. 
Smiihf  I  H.  B.  686,  that  all  persons  who  have  rela- 
tion to  a  suit  which  calls  fur  their  attendance,  whe- 
ther they  be  compelled  to  attend  by  process  or  not 
(in  which   number  bail  are  in < '  re  entitled  to 

privilege  from  arrest  poinp  ar,  ng,  provided 

they  come  bmafid*. 

Where  a  person  was  arrested  for  Sol.  on  a  Testatum 
Capias  into  Surrey,  and  gave  to  the  plaintifT  a  draft 
for  45I.  saying  it  would  be  immediately  paid,  and 
agreed  to  meet  the  plaintiif  a  few  days  after  to  settle 
the  rcmaimler  of  the  debts,  on  which  the  pbintifT 
agreed  tlut  the  defendant  should  be  discharged  out 
of  custody  \  the  draft  was  dishonoured,  the  defen- 
dant having  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  drawer  ; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  draft  given  not  having  been 
that  which  it  purported  to  be,  defendant  might  be 
arrested  again  upon  the  same  affidavit.  Pttkfrrd  v. 
Maxwll,  6T.  R.  52. 

If  a  party  be  arrested  abroad  l>y  process  out  of  the 
coon  in  a  colony,  and  the  plaint iA' proceed  to  judg- 
ment, then  the  defendant  coming  to  this  country 
may  be  arrested  on  the  same  demand.  MauU  v.  Muk' 
raj,  7  T.  R.  479. 

A  baiiiS'  who   permits  a  prisoner  to  escape   im- 
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mediately  after  the  arrest,  may  at  any  time  retake  him 
before  the  return  of  the  writ,  /itkinton  v.  Jainaon,  5 
T.  R. 25. 

ARTICLE,  a  small  part  of  an  account  contained  in  the 
journal,  invoice,  &c. 

Article  is  also  the  several  clauses,  ternas,  and  con- 
ditioiu,  «grced  upon  in  i>artncrships,  bargains,  and 
treaties,  and  also  of  the  things  adjudged  or  deter- 
mined by  arbitrators. 

AKTICUS^  iffore  Marriage,  their  validity  in  case  of 
bankruptcy.     See  haiikrupis. 

ARTIFICERS.     By  21  H.  VIII.  c.  16,  a  stranger  ar-       ^ 
tilicer  in    Londun  shall   not    keep  more  than  two 
stranger  servants. 

By  $  'Geo.  I.  c.  27,  persons  contracting  with  arti- 
ficers in  wool,  irun,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metal,  &c.  to 
go  to  any  foreign  country,  slioll  be  imprisoned  three 
months ;  and  English  anilicers  going  abroad,  and  not 
returning  in  six  months,  after  warning  given  by  our 
ambassadors,  &c.  shall  be  disabled  to  hold  lands  by 
descent  or  devise,  be  incapable  to  take  any  legacy,  &c. 
and  deemed  aliens. 

By  23  G.  HI.  c.  60.  s.  1 2,  if  any  persop  shall  con- 
tract with,  entice,  persuade,  or  endeavour  to  seduce 
or  encourage  any  artificer  or  workman  concerned  or 
Ciiq>loyed  in  printing  ctJIicoes,  cct/onj,  inutlinj,  or 
Imtnj  of  any  sort,  or  in  making  and  preparing  any 
Mk-I/,  plata,  tnginetf  teals,  at  uteiuils  for  such  manu- 
&ctory,  to  go  out  of  Great  Britain  to  any  part  beyond 
the  seas,  he  shall  forfeit  500I.  and  be  committed  to 
the  common  gaol  of  the  county  for  twelve  months^ 
and  until  such  forfeiture  shall  be  paid. 

If  any  person  shall  put,  or  endeavour  to  put  on 
board  any  ship,  &c.  or  other  vessel,  not  bound  di- 
rectly to  some  port  in  Great  Britain,  any  such  blxht 
plata,  engintt,  ttdlt,  or  utaitiit,  or  part  orpartt  thereof, 
ex4u««»  of  all  such  tools  as  may  be  seized  by  the 
revenue  ofTuers,  he  shall  forfeit  500I-     S.  3,  4,  7. 

If  the  captain  or  other  olficer  of  any  vessel  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  shall  willingly  or  knowingly  permit 
or  suffer  any  such  blocks,  &c.  to  be  put  ort  board  his 
vessel,  or  shall  connive  at  the  same  being  done, 
he  shall  forfeit    locl.   for   every  such  offence.    S.        ■* 

s»  7. 

And  if  the  ship  or  vessel  belong  to  his  majesty,  the 
captain  or  other  officer  to  peimitiing,  sufi'ering,  or 

conniving. 
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conniving,  shall  forfeit  lool.  and  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  or  coaimission  under  his  majesty. 
S.  s,  7. 

And  if  anv  officer  of  his  majesty's  customs  shall 
take,  or  knowingly  and  willingly  permit  or  allow,  or 
sign  any  cocket  or  sufferance  for  the  shipping  or  ex- 
porting of  any  of  the  said  blocks,  &c.  or  knowingly 
suffer  the  same  to  be  done,  he  shall  forfeit  lool.  and 
be  for  ever  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  place 
or  employment  under  his  majesty.     S.  6,  7. 

By  25  G.  III.  c.  67.  s.  r,  8.  continued  by  28  G.  III. 
c.  13.  s.  7.  and  30  G.  III.  c.  18,  if  any  per-ion  in 
(ireat  Britain  shall  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever 
export,  load,  or  put  on  board,  or  pack,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  Ik;  loadcn  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  shall  be  bound  to  some  place  or  port  beyond 
the  seas  (except  to  Irel.ind),  or  shall  lade  or  cause 
to  be  brought  to  any  quay,  wharf,  or  other  place  in 
order  to  be  so  laden  or,  &c.  (except  to  Ireland),  any 
tool  or  utensil,  that  is  to  say,  hand-stamps,  dog-head 
stamps,  pulley-stamps,  stamps  of  all  sorts,  hammers 
and  anvils  for  stamps,  screws  for  stamps,  iron  rods 
for  stamps,  presses  of  all  sorts  in  iron,  steel,  or  other 
metal,  which  are  used  for  giving  impressions  to  metal, 
or  any  part  or  parts  of  these  several  articles ;  presses 
of  all  sorts,  called  cutting-out  presses ;  beds  and 
benches  to  be  used  therewith  ;  piercing  presses  of  all 
sorts  ;  beds  and  punches  to  be  used  therewith,  either 
in  parts  or  pieces,  or  fitted  together  j  iron  or  steel 
dies  to  be  used  in  stamps  or'presses,  either  with  or 
without  impressions ;  rollers  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  or  steel,  for  rolling  of  metal,  and  frames  for 
the  same ;  flasks  or  casting  moulds,  or  boards  used 
therewith  ;  lathes  for  turning,  burnishing,  or  polish- 
ing, either  the  whole  together  or  separate  parts 
thereof;  lathe-strings;  polishing  brushes  ;  scoring- or 
shading  engines  ;  presses  or  dies  for  horn  buttons  ; 
sheers  for  cutting  of  metal ;  rolled  steel  ;  rolled  metal 
with  silver  thereon  ;  buttons,  or  parts  unfinished  ; 
engines  for  chasing  stocks,  for  casting  buckles,  but- 
tons, and  rings  ;  cast-iron  anvils  and  hammers  for 
forging;  mills  for  iron  and  copper  rolls  ;  slitters,  bed- 
spillars,  and  fnmes  for  slitting-mills ;  die-sinking 
tools  of  all  sorts  ;  drilling-engines  ;  tools  for  pinch- 
ing of  glass  ;  engines  for  making  button  shanks  ;  laps 
of  aU  sorts  i  engines  for  covering  of  whips ;  polishing 
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brushes  ;  bars  of  metal,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  ; 
iron  or  steel  screw-plates ;  pins  and  stocks  for  making 
screws,  or  any  other  tool  or  utensil  which  now  or 
hereafter  shall  or  may  be  used  in  working,  preparing, 
finishing,  or  completing  the  iron  or  steel  manufac- 
tures of  this  kingdom,  by  what  name  or  names  soever 
they  are  known  or  called,  or  any, model  or  plan  of 
such  tools,  implements.  &c.  or  any  part  or  partt 
thereof,  and  complaint  be  made  thereof  upon  oath  " 
before  any  justice;  he  may  issue  his  warrant  to  bring 
the  person  or  persons  whose  property  they  are  before 
him,  and  examine  him  as  to  the  purposes  the  said 
tools  are  for ;  and  if  he  shall  not  give  an  account 
thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  justice  or  jus- 
tices, then  the  said  justice  may,  if  the  circumstances 
appear  sufficient  for  so  doing,  bind  the  psity  to  ap- 
pear at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the 
county,  city,  riding,  &c.  where  the  offence  shall  be 
committed,  with  proper  sureties  ;  but  if  such  person 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  such  security,  the  said 
justice  may  commit  the  party  to  the  common  gaol,  or 
house  of  correction,  wntil  the  next  assizes,  or  next 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county  or,  &c.  when  in  case 
of  conviction  upon  indictment  or  information  he 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  (exclusive  of  all 
such  tools  or  utensils,  or  parts  thereof,  together  with 
the  packages  and  all  other  goods  packed  therewith) 
200I.  and  also  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  common 
gaol,  prison,  or  house  of  correction  for  twelve  months, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  until  such  forfeiture 
shall  be  paid  ;  one  half  of  the  penalty  for  the  same  to 
the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer-  who  shall  sue,  after 
deducting  the  charges  of  prosecution  from  the  whole. 
See  Manufactures.  ' 

ASIA,  one  of  the  four  great  parts  of  the  world,  situate 
between  25.  and  180.  Ion.  and  between  the  equator 
and  80.  N.  lat.  It  extends  4740  miles  from  the  Dar- 
danelles, on  the  west  to  the  east  shore  of  Tartary, 
and  4380  miles  from  the  most  southern  part  of  Ma- 
lacca to  the  most  northern  cape  of  Nova  Zembia, 
being  superior  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
respects,  to  Africa  and  Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Don,  and 
the  Oby,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  principal  countries 
t  on 
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on  this  continent  are  Siberia,  Tartary,  China,  Thi-  |j 
bet,  Hindoaetan,'Siam,  Bunnah,  Persia,  Arabb.Syria, 
Pal«3tinc,  Natolia,  Diarbeckar,  Irac,  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, Curdistan,  &c.  The  variousijarticulars  of  go- 
vernment, religion,  soil,  climate,  and  productions, 
may  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
countries. 

ASSETS  are  goods  or  property  in  the  hands  of  a  person, 
with  which  he  is  enabled  to  discharge  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  br  another.  They  may  be  either 
red  OT  pertmaL  Where  a  person  holds  lands  in  fee 
sI.Tipte  and  dies  seized  thereof,  those  lands,  when 

3vac  to  the  heir,  are  called  assets.  So  far  as  ob-  I 
ligations  arc  left  on  the  port  of  the  deceased  to  be 
fulfilled,  those  are  called  tutttj  rtal.  When  the  pro- 
perty, left  under  similar  circumstances,  consists  of 
goods,  money,  or  personal  property,  they  arc  called 
aiutf  prritnal. 

When  such  aaseu  fall  into  the  management  of  exe- 
cutors, they  are  called  asseu  inttr  mtmiut. 

When  a  merchant  sends  goods  to  a  correspondent, 
and  draws  upon  him,  the  goods  or  pcoperty  remitted 
are  assets  in  regard  to  the  bill,  llius  a  correspondent 
is  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  or  pay  such  bill,  if 
the  property  sent  or  lodged  u  not  snffitimt,  and 
the  refusal  is  recorded,  in  that  case,  fir  neant  tf 
asirts. 

ASSIENTO  is  a  term  used  for  a  bargain  between  the 
king  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  importing  ne- 
groes into  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  and 
particularly  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first  assicnto  was 
nude  with  tlie  French  Guinea  Company }  and  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  all  transferred  to  the  English, 
who  were  to  furnish  4800  negroes  annually. 

ASSICNATS,  paper  created  for  circulation ;  and  for 
the  payment  of  which  some  certain  property  or  funds 
are  assigned  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon  condi- 
tions contained  in  some  instrument  or  act  of  govern- 
ment. 

AssiCMari  i^rrencii;,  paper  first  issued  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  FraiKC  in  the  begiiming  of  1790,  in 
order  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  creditors  of  the 
state. 

The  church  lands,  and  those  belonging  to  the  ab- 
beys and  convenu  that  were  intended  to  be  suppressed, 
were  assigned  or  made  over  to  commissioners  for  the 
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purpose,  not  of  paying,  but,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  extinguishing  or  absorbing  the  assignacs. 

The  circulation  of  as&ignats  was  enforced  by  law, 
and  the  quantity  was  limited  to  one  milliard,  or  a 
thousand  miUiuiis  tourrois  (42,000,0001.  sterling)  ; 
their  destination  was,  as  already  said,  to  pay  the  ar- 
rears of  go\  :  :  but  every  rule  at  first  laid 
down  yrti  sj'  .  jjwted  from.  The  ordinary  e.\- 
pcDccs  of  government  were  paid  in  a.ssignats.  The 
quantity  was  increased  at  first  by  particular  decrees 
for  that  purpose,  but  at  last  without  either  rule  or 
hmit.  The  prolonged  disorders  of  the  revolution, 
the  expcnces  accumulating  and  augmenting  every 
day,  and  the  impure  hands  into  which  the  admini::- 
tration  fell,  occasioned  such  quantities  to  be  emitted, 
as  no  assigned  property  cou'd  absorb,  or  any  circu- 
btion  employ.  DiKrcdit  at  length  became  so  great, 
that  the  paper,  at  first  issued  with  only  three  per 
cent,  loss,  fell  at  last  to  i-yccth  part  of  its  nominal 
value. 

The  assignats  preserved  value  for  a  long  time,  on 
account  of  their  forced  circulation.  Theysencdto 
pay  a  debt  at  par,  after  they  became  almost  useless  in 
making  a  purchase.  It  then  became  a  speculation  of 
great  advantage  to  contract  debts,  and  pay  at  a  pro- 
longed day  in  a»signats,  the  value  of  which  was  con- 
tinually on  the  decline.  The  property  of  the  French  na- 
tion underwent  a  greater  transition  by  the  speculations 
to  which  this  species  of  paper  money  gave  rise  than  by 
any  other  circiunstance }  and  particularly  as  12  years 
were  given  for  paying  instalments  on  the  estates 
bought  from  the  nation ;  so  that  sometimes  a  [lortion 
>  of  land  did  not,  in  the  end,  cost  the  purchaser 
above  two  or  three  years  purchase,  though  it  nomi- 
nally told  for  above  30. 

The  assignats  at  first  bore  an  interest  of  three  per 
-cco^fByable  in  specie,  but  that  was  soon  cut  off.  Their 
amount  was  2000, 1000,  $00,  300,  and  200  livrcs  each ; 
but  as  no  metallic  money  could  be  got  in  exchange 
without  great  loss,  the  common  affairs  of  life  required 
smaller  money  of  the  same  sort :  assignats  of  100, 
50,  25,  10,  and  5  livres  were  created  i  and,  last  of 
all,  down  to  the  sum  of  five  sous,  or  two-pence  half- 
penny English,  which,  at  the  depreciated  value,  was. 
not  more  than  one  halfpenny,  and  Jattcrly  not  near  so 
much. 

F  When 
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^Vhen  the  assignats  were  exchanged  for  the  for-  j 
fcitcd  church  lands  and  estates,  they -were  burned  by  j 
the  couimissiouers  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
there  was  as  much  inaccuracy  ir  this  destructive  ope- 
ration as  iu  that  by  which,  they-were  created  :  so  that 
in  the  whole  of  the  aftair,  from  beginning  to  end, 
there  was  no  regular  system  nor  mode  of  action  ; 
otherwise  the  first  idea  was  *ell  arranged,  and  found- 
ed upon  solid  principles. 
ASSIGNEES.    See  Bankruptcy. 
ASSIGNMENT.  Aii  assignment  is  an  absolute  transfer 
of  ail   the   interest   which  .  the  assignor  has   in  the 
property  assigned. 

In  the  assignment  of  a  bond  or  power  of  attor- 
ney, a  clause  is  always  inserted,  emj'iowering-the  as- 
signee to  receive  and  si.e  in  the  name  of  the  assignor. 
If  a  bond  be  assigned  for  a  valuable  consideratbn, 
the  assignee  alone  becomes  entitled. to  the  money  \  so 
that  if  the  obUgor  after  notice  of  such  assignment  to 
the  obligee  pays  it,  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  it  over 
again.  ,2  Vern.  595. 

In  the  case  of  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  will  so  far  take  notice  of  an  assignment 
as  to  permit  an  action  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  assignor,  i  T.  R.  26.  And  the  assignee  who  has 
become  a  bankrupt  may  sue  tJie  debtor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  assignor. 

A  bare  power  is  irot  assignable,  but  whcrecoupled 
with  an  interest.    :i  Mod.  317. 

An  assignment  of  a  contract,or  a  chose  in  action,need 
not  be  made  by  deed.  4  T.  R.  690.     If  an  assignment 
be  made  of  a  sum  of  jnoney  owing,  or  payable  to  the 
assignee,  notice  of  the  assignment  should  be  imme- 
.diately  given  to  the  party  liable  to  pay  it.     See  Deeds, 
Notice. 
ASSOCIATION,  the  act  of  constituting  a  society  or 
partnership,  in  order  to  carry  on  some  scheme  -or 
afiair  for  particular  purposes  or  mutual  advantage 
ASSURANCE.     See  Alarine  Insurance. 
ASYLUM,  a  sanctuar)'  or  place  of  refuge,  where  cri- 
minals and  debtors  shelter  themselves  from  the  hands 
of  justice. 

It   was   custom  iry  in   former   times   to  allow  re- 
fuge and  impunity  even  to  the  vilest  and  most  fla- 
p^int  offenders.     We  read  of  asylums  at  Lyons  anil 
A'icnna  among  the   ancient  Qauls ;   and  there   ^re 
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9ome  cities  in  Germany  and   Italy  wBich  still  pre- 
serve the  old  right  of  asvlimi.     The  palace  of  Holy- 
Rood-hoiMc,  commonly  called  the  Abbey,  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  still  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  The  boundaries 
towards  the  town  are  very  circumscribed  ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  King's  Park,  and  the  grounds  toward* 
the  sea,  are  free :  in  all,  not  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference.     Numbers  of  persons  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege,  and  go  thither  for  protection.     Sec 
yimbassador. 
A'^FTACHMENT,  is  a  custom  in  some  places,  parti- 
cularly the  city  of  London,  whereby  a  creditor  may 
attach  the  goods  of  his  debtor  in  any  hands  where 
he  finds  them,  privileged  persons  and  places  only  ex- 
cepted.    By  this  custom  a  party  may  attach  goods  or 
.  money  of  the  defendant,  either  in  the  plaintiff's  own 
tiands,  or  the  custody  of  a  third  person,  and  that 
either  in  the  mayor's  or  sheriff's  court.     If  any  plaint 
be  affirmed   in   London   in   the   above   courts,  and 
be  returned  nihil ;  if  the  plaintiff  will  surmise  any 
other  within  the  city,  who  is  debtor  to  the  defendant 
in  any  sum,  he  shall  have  his  garnishment  against 
him  to  appear  and  answer  if  he  be  indebted  -in  the 
form  the  other  hath  alleged ;  and  if  he  come,   and 
do  not  deny  it,  the  debt  shall   be  attached  in  his 
hands.     But  debts  upon  record,  statute,  or  recogni- 
zance,  debt  recovered,  or  which  is  in  suit  in  the 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  after  issue  joined, 
or  money  in  the  sheriff's  hands  after  execution,   &c. 
are  not  attachable  in  London,  neither  will  attachment 
lie  for  rent,   i  i2o//.  Abr.  5^52. 

A  legacy  may  not  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  an 
executor,  but  a  foreign  attachment  may  be  made  for 
the  debt  of  an  intestate,  if  a  debt  be  due  only  upon 
simple  contract ;  for  the  executors  or  administrators  are 
chargeable  for  a  debt  due  by  the  testator  or  intestate 
upon  a  simple  contract  as  well  as  a  specialty. 

If  a  suit  be  commenced  against  an  executor,  any 
debt  which  was  due  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his 
death  may  be  attached  by  the  executor,  but  not 
where  the  executor  himself  takes  bond  for  a  debt  due 
to  the  testator  i  and  if  he  sell  the  goods,  the  money 
for  which  they  were  sold,  &c .  cannot  be  attached  ; 
but  a  debt  due  may  be  attached  by  the  administrator, 
an  administrator  being  within  the  custom,  i  Ventr. 
iii. 

Debts 
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Dc^s  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney    j 
io  the  King'*  Bench,  and  he  (hall  not  be  privileged. 

If  a  man  be  indebted  to  another  by  bill,  note,  or 
verbal  agreement,  in  any  sum  payable  at  a  time  to 
come,  an  attachment  may  be  made  for  the  money 
Mpowdulely,  aod  before  th-^  time  agreed  for  payment 
iwrrnfe  and  judgment  ihall  be  presently  had  i  but 
tbe  execution  shall  not  be  awarded  for  this  money 
imtil  it  become  due,  according  to  the  time  men* 
tiooed  in  the  agreement.  Goods  or  money  coming 
to  the  gamisben  (rhc.  the  third  person)  after  the  at- 
tachment, though  it  be  six  month*  after,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  attachment,  i  /?«/.  Abr.  553.  Part  of  a 
debt  may  be  attached  by  ths  custom  of  London. 
Money  due  upon  account,  alter  promise  to  pay,  and 
the  dayof  payment  past,  may  be  attached. 

If  a  man  die  inceatatc^  an  a^tachmmt  may  be  made 
of  oionef  or  goodly  in  tbe  hands  of  a  third  person, 
before  admioijtnton,  &c.  being  entered  againM  the 
bishop  of  Ijondoa ;  but  when  there  is  a  will  proved, 

or  ) —   'f  admiojp'r— ' mttod*  the  attachment 

6i\:.  .ostbeag  ay  the  executor  or  ad- 

ministrator. 

The  plaintiff  in  tlie  action  may  have  ju  Jgmetit  and" 
execution  against  his  principal  debtor,  if  00  execution 
be  wed  against  himi  aod  such  debtor  may  sac  tbe 
third  pcraon  for  Ids  debt,  aotwkfaflapiling  the  ja4g- 
mcnt. 
ArrORXKT.  is  a  person  kgony^uthrraed  by  ano- 
ther to  pay  or  retrtTe  nxmies,  sue  or  tranaact  any 
other  kind  of  boainess  io  the  naae  of  aiich  person 
as  shall  appoint  him  his  lawful  attomer. 

This  power  or  authority  is  traociiared  to  another 
by  virtue  ofa  power  of  attorney^  which  must  be  drawn 
npinakgaifann,  adapt«''  ircnnataaca  of  the 

case.  See  AutUrOy^  Ihtd.  —  .  .■u.vr tf  AUtrmy. 
AT  FORNEY,  powtr  tf.  See  Ptmatr  efAr^rmty. 
AUCnONS.  By  17  <;.  UI.  c  50.  every  poaon  ex- 
ercL'irg  tbe  trade  of  an  auctiooeer  wilhia  the  cities 
of  London,  Wcatasbialcrt  or  biUs  of  nwetaiity,  aball 
pay  annaally  far  a  ikcwe,  to  imc  and  cxcteiac  the  said 
trade  or  busine»t  tbe  tonrof  twcatv  shillings;  and 
wjthoot  the  said  biils  cf  mortality,  the  sum  of  five 
•hilling  for  such  Iiccjkc.    S.  i. 

No  penon  wuhonacd  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldrr- 
MCB  of  Londpi^  to  act  aa  broker  within  thr  aaiddty, 
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shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  -of  a  greater  yearly 
sum  than  five  shillings  for  a  licence  to  act  as  an  auc-- 
tioncer  within  the  cities  of  Loudon  and  Westminster. 
S.3. 

No  person  exercising  the  calling  or  occupation  of 
an  auctioneer,  agent,  factor,  or  seller  by  commission, 
at  any  sale  of  estates,  goods  or  eiTccts  whatsoever, 
by  any  mode  of  sale  or  auction,  by  themselves  or- 
others,  for  his,  her,  or  their  benefit,  shall  deal  in,- 
vend,  or  sell  any  such  estates,  goods  or  cflccts,  by  pub- 
lic sale  or  otherwise,  by  way  of  auction,  without  tak- 
ing out  a  licence,  to  be  granted  by  the  commissioners 
of  excise  in  London,  or  by  such  persons  as  they 
shall  appoint  \  or  thr  >'<^inrui&kioncrs  of  excise  in 
Scotland. 

Licences  to  be  renewed  ten  days  at  least  before  the 
expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months,  on  penalty  of 
tool,  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  5CI.  if 
without  the  said  bilk.  8.  4. 

Threepence  for  every  t^tnty  shillings  of  tW  piir- 
chate  money  arising  by  sale  at  auction  of  any  inte- 
rest in  poMcssion  or  reversion,  in  any  freehold,  copy- 
hold or  leasehold  lands,  tenements,  houses  or  heredi- 
taments, and  of  any  annuities  or  sums  of  money 
charged  thereon,  and  of  any  utensils  in  husbandry  and 
fanning  stock,  ships  and  vessels,  and  of  every  rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  public  fund,  and  the  sum  of 
sixpence  for  every  twenty  shillings  out  of  the  purchase- 
money,  arising  by  sale  at  auction,  of  all  furniture,  fix- 
tures, plate,  jewels  pictures,  books,  horses  and  car- 
riages, aod  all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
the  said  duties  to  be  paid  by  e^ery  such  auctioneer, 
agenr,  iactor,  or  seller  by  commission.  S.  5. 

Every  auctioneer  within  the  Umits  of  the  chief 
oAcc  of  excise  in  London,  to  give  security  by 
ha^^4»  his  majesty  in  the  sum  of  acol.  wkh 
two  or  more  sufficient  securities,  that  he  will 
within  fourteen  days  after  every  auction,  deliver 
a  partkular  account  in  writing  of  the  whole  money 
bid,  and  the  price  of  each  tot,  &e.  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  ttc.  that  the  auc- 
tioneer hath  acted  agreeably  to  this  act,  the  said  bond 
shall  be  cancelled }  but  if  no  such  account  as  herein 
mentioned  shall  have  been  delivered,  or  if  it  shall  ;ip- 
pear  that  such  account  was  not  truly  made,  or  that 
the  party  hath  acted  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
F  a  '  meaning 
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meaning  of  the  bortd,  s«ich  bond  may  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law;  and  the  licence  shall  thenceforth 
become  void,  and  such  defendant  thenceforth  be- 
come incapable  of  acting  under  any  such  licence. 
S.  6. 

Every  auctioneer  or  person  acting  as  such  without 
the  bills  of  mortality,  shall  give  bond  as  aforesaid  for 
50I.  that  he  will  within  six  weeks  after  each  sale  deli- 
.  ver  in  a  particular  account  of  all  sales,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  payment  of  all  such  sums  of  money 
as  shall  be  due  and  payable  for  each  sale,  within  such 
six  weeks  respectively.     S.  7. 

Auctioneers  may  make  it  a  cohdition  of  sale,  that 
the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  rate  granted  by  this 
act ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  alter  any  con- 
tract between  any  buyer  or  sellers  by  auction. 
S.  8,  9. 

The  real  owner  of  any  estate,  goods,  or  effects,  put 
up  to  sale  by  way  of  auction,  becoming  the  purcha- 
ser by  means  of  his  own  bidding,  or  the  bidding  of 
any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  shall  be  allowed  the 
duties,  provided  notice  be  given  to  the  auctioneer  be- 
fore such  bidding,  both  by  the  owner  and  the  per- 
son intended  to  be  the  bidder,  of  the  latter  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  former,  and  having  agreed  accordingly 
to  bid  at  the  sale  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  seller, 
■and  provided  such  notice  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  auctioneer,  as  to  the  fairness  and  reality  of  the 
said  transaction,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief} and  if  any  dispute  shall  arise,  whether  such  pur- 
chase by  the  owner  was  not  made  by  collusion,  or  in 
order  to  lessen  the  full  sum  appointed  by  this  act  to 
be  paid,  or  concerning  the  fairness  of  such  transac- 
tion, the  proceed  thereof  shall  lie  upon  the  person 
acting  as  auctioneer ;  and  on  failure  therein,  or  in 
case  of  any  unfair  practice,  then  no  such  allowance 
shall  be  made.    S.  10. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  sale  by  way 
of  auction  of  estates  or  chattels  made  by  any  rule  or 
order,  or  decree  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  or  Exche- 
quer, or  Courts  of  Session  or  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
or  any  sales  made  by  the  East  India  or  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  or  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms or  Excise,  or  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
or  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  or  Victualling,  or  any 
«uch  sales  of  estates  or  chattels  made  by  the  sheriff  jn 
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execution  of  judgments,  or  of  goods  distrained  foi*  rent 
or  nonpayment  of  tithes,  or  goods  and  effects  of 
bankrupts,  sold  by  order  of  the  assignees  under  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy,  or  goods  imported  into 
this  kingdom  from  any  British  colony  in  America 
on  the  &st  sale  of  such  goods,  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  original  importer  to  whom  the  same  were  con- 
signed, and  by  whom  they  were  entered  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  at  the  port  of  importation,  so  as  such  sale 
be  made  within  twelve  months  after  such  goods  shall 
be  so  imported,  nor  to  any  ships  or  their  tackle,  ap- 
parel, and  furniture,  or  the  cargoes  thereof,  which 
may  be  taken  and  condemned  as  prize,  which  shall  be 
sold  in  this  kingdom  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  cap- 
tors thereof ;  nor  to  any  ships  or  goods  that  may  be 
wrecked  or  stranded  in  this  kingdom,  and  sold  by 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasurers  and  proprie- 
tors thereof,  or  which  may  be  sold,  free  of  duty,  to 
defray  the  charges  of  salvage,  nor  to  sales  made  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  nor  to  the  sale  of  any  lease- 
hold or  copyhold  estate,  or  for  lives  or  terms  of  years, 
or  to  the  sale  of  any  woods,  coppices,  produce  of  mines 
or  quarries,  or  any  contract  relating  thereto,  or  to  the 
cutting  or  working  the  same,  or  to  the  sale  of  any  mate- 
rials used  in  the  working  of  such  mines  or  quarries, 
or  to  the  sale  of  any  cattle,  or  live  and  dead  stock,  or 
unmanufactured  produce  of  land,  so  as  sush  sales  be 
made  whilst  they  continue  on  the  lands  producing  the 
same,  and  by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or 
adventurers  in  such  mines  or  quarries  respectively, 
or  by  his  or  their  steward  or  agent.  S.  10,  11,  12, 

The  St.  19th  G.  III.  c.  56,  after  reciting  the  act 
of  17th  G.  III.  c.  50,  repeals  so  much  of  it  as  re- 
lates to  the  powers,  rules,  regulations,  and  provisions, 
for  granting  licences  to  auctioneers,  and  collecting  and 
managing  the  duties,  and  on  the  purchase-money  of 
the  estates,  goods,  and  effects  so  sold ;  and  also  after  re- 
citing that  the  sum  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  of  the  pur- 
chase money  arising  by  sale  at  aiiction  of  all  plate  and 
jewels,  out  of  the  purchase-money,  had  been  found  to 
prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sale  of  the  said  goods  by 
auction,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue  intended  to  be 
raised  by  the  said  act,  enaifts,  that  the  duty  of  six- 
pence in  the  pound  shall  be  repealed,  and  a  duty  of 
threepence  in  the  pmmd  out  of  the  purchase-money 

arising 
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arinng  by  sale  at  auction  of  all  plate  and  jewels,  shall 
be  raised  in  lieu  thereof.  S.  3. 

No  person  to  sell  estates,  &c.  as  an  auctioneer, 
without  ■  having  taken  out  a  licence  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  act.  S.  3. 

Licences  to  be  renewed  annually,  under  penalty  of 
lool.  in  London,  and  50I.  in  the  country. 

Tlie  jth  section  recites,  that  doubts  had  arisen, 
whether  the  duties  imjxwed  by  the  preceding  act  of 
threepence  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  are  payable  for 
any  part  of  the  purchase-money  not  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  20s,  cnacU,  that  the  said  respective  du- 
ties of  threepence  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  shall  be 
charged  and  are  chargfeible  for  every  twenty  shillings 
of  the  purchase-money,  and  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  lesser  sum  of  the  purchase- money  aiising 
or  to  arlte  by  tales  at  auction. 

By  the  6th  section  of  this  act,  the  respective 
rates  and  duties  of  threepence  and  sixpence  shall  be 
chargeable  upon  every  auctioneer  or  Kller  by  com- 
mission,  immediately  after  the  knocking  down  of 
the  hammer,  or  other  closing  of  the  bidding  at  every 
sale  by  way  of  auction,  and  that  the  rates  and  duties 
•0  charged  shall  be  paid  by  every  auctioneer  or  seller  by 
commission,  in  manner  and  at  times  therein  men- 
tioned. 

Every  auctioneer  within  the  limits  of  the  Excise  Of- 
fice in  London,  when  he  takes  out  his  licence,  shall 
be  bound  in  390I.  with  sureties  that  he  will,  within 
tmtfHty-tight  days  after  such  <ale,  deliver  at  the  said  of- 
fice a  particular  account  in  writing  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  money  bid  at  such  sale,  and  of  the  so'cral  lots 
or  parcels  which  shall  have  been  there  sold,  and  at  the 
tame  time  make  payment  of  all  sums  which  shall  be 
doe,  and  <hall  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  such  ac- 
coont)  and  if  the  auctioneer  thall  not  fiiKil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bond,  the  commissioners  of  excise  may 
put  it  in  suit.  «S.  7. 

Every  auctioneer  in  Great  Britain,  not  within  the 
Utnits  of  the  Excite  Office  in  I..ondon,  shall  give  <e- 
ciirily  as  aforesaid  in  50I.  that  he  will,  within  six 
weeks  after  each  sale,  >!' !  vrr  in  n  particular  account 
thereoit    S.  8. 

Every  s»Kh  anctioneer  or  teiler  by  commission, 
filing  by  auction  within  the  limits  of  the  chief 
office  of  excite  in  Lcnt'cn,  shall,  two  days  at  least 
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before  any  sale  by  auction  shall  be  commenced,  deli- 
ver at  the  chief  office  of  excise,  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  a  notice  in 
writing  b\'  such  auctioneer,  specifying  the  paniculir 
day  when  such  sale  by  auction  is  to  begin,  and  shall  at 
the  same  time,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after,  de- 
liver a  written  or  printed  catalogue,  attested  and 
signed  by  such  auctioneer  or  his  known  clerk ;  in 
which  catalogue  shall  be  particularly  expressed  and 
enumerated  each  and  every  article  by  such  auctioneer 
intended  to  be  sold  at  such  auction  ;  and  every  auc- 
tioneer not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
a«,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of 
20!.     S.  9. 

Auctioneers  in  England  and  Wales,  not  within  the 
limits  of  the  Excise  Office  in  London,  who  shall  not 
be  prepared  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  of  sales  to 
the  collector  of  excise,  shall  within  six  weeks  after 
such  sale  deliver  it  at  the  Excise  Office  in  London. 
S.  10. 
I  If  the  safe  by  auction  of  any  estate,  &c.  shall  be 

rendered  void,  owing  to  a  defective  title,  the  auc- 
tioneer, &c.  may  complain  to  the  commissioners  of 
excise  or  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  hear  and 
determine  the  same.     S.  ra. 

Where  owners  of  estates,  S(c.  bid  themselves,  or 
employ  others  to  bid  for  them,  an  allowance  of  the 
duties  is  to  be  made  accordingly,  provided  notice  be 
B       given  to  the  auctioneer  that  such  persons  are  to  bid 
for  the  owners,  &c.     S.  12. 

The  14th,  15th,  and  16th  sections  enumerate  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  property,  to  which  this  a«  shall  not 
extend,  and  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
act,  vir.  sales  of  copyhold  property  taken  in  execu- 
tion, bankruptcy,  &c. 

And  for  the  better  and  more  effcctal  preventing  of 
fiinf.  Which  may  be  practised  by  auctioneers  selling 
estates,  goods,  or  chattels,  tmder  the  sheriffs  or  their 
under  sheriffs,  or  under  the  order  and  direction  of 
the  aeignees,  under  any  commission  of  bankniptcy, 
all  auctioneers,  &c.  selling  any  effects,  &c.  seized  by  a 
sheriff  in  execution,  sliall  enumerate  in  (he  catalogue 
by  him  to  be  delivered  under  directions  of  this  act,  as 
well  the  particular  estate  and  effects  to  be  sold,  and 
also  the  exact  sum  to  be  levied  under  such  exccufion  i 
and  the  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  rcpectively  shall 

sign 
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sign  every  such  catalogue,  and  certify  at  the  foot 
thereof  that  the  goods  so  speciiied  and  enumerated 
were  really  and  truly  the  property  of  the  person 
against  whom  such  judgment  was  obtained,  and  ac- ' 
tually  seized  in  execution  of  the  said  judgment ;  and 
every  auctioneer  employed  by  the  assignees  under 
a  commission  of  bankruptcy  to  sell  the  effects  of  any 
bankrupt,  shall  likewise  specify  and  enumerate  in  the 
catalogue  the  goods  and  effects  tlien  to  be  sold ;  and 
the  assignees  or  assignee,  if  only  one  under  the  com- 
mission, shall  subscribe  and  sign  sucli  catalogue,  and 
certify  at  the  foot  thereof  that  all  the  estates,  goods, 
chattels,  and  effects  in  such  catalogue  respectively 
tpeciiied,  were  really  and  truly  the  property  of  the 
said  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  suing  forth  the  said 
commission  ;  which  respective  catalogue  so  signed 
and  certified  shall  be  produced  by  every  such  auc- 
tioneer to  the  person  appointed  to  receive  his  ac- 
coimt,  before  he  shall  be  permitted  to  have  the  ac- 
count passed  or  allowed,  under  penalty  of  20I. 
against  such  sheriff,  under  sheriff,  as^gnee  or  assigr 
nees  neglecting  to  subscribe,  sign,  and  certify  as  afore- 
said.    S.  16. 

Atictionecrs  employed  to  sell  goods  damaged  by 
fire  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurer,  shall  enumerate  the 
particulars  in  the  catalogue,  which  shall  be  certified 
by  the  insurers  under  penalty  of  20I.  against  any  in- 
surers who  shall  suffer  to  be  inserted  in  catalogue  any 
goods  other  than  such  as  were  to  be  sold  for  their  be- 
nefit.    S.  17. 

The  1 8th  section  relates  to  the  recovery  and  appli- 
«ation  of  the  penalties,  which  are  recoverable  in  the 
courts  at  "Westminster,  or  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
and  declares  that  one  moiety  goes  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  59,  the  commissioners  of  excise 
may  empower  auctioneers  to  sell  foreign  wine  by  auc- 
tion, uponproof  of  the  duties  being  paid,  without  be- 
ing liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  act.    S.  10. 

By  28  G.  III.  c.  37,  complaints  of  sales  by  auction 
being  rendered  void  to  be  made  in  a  year,  if  they  be 
rendered  void  within  that  period,  or  else  in  three 
months  after  discovery.     S.  19. 

No  allowances  of  duty  to  be  made  to  purchasers 
of  their  own  effects  at  auctions,  unless  notice  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  owner,  and  the  person  intended  to 
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be  the  bidder  of  the  latter,  being  appointed  by  the 
former,  and  having  agreed  accordingly  to  bid  at  the 
sale  for  tlie  use  andbehoof  of  the  seller,  shall  have  been 
given  to  the  auctioneer  before  such  bidding,  nor  un- 
less such  delivery  of  such  notice  shall  be  verified  upon 
the  oath  of  the  auctioneer,  as  also  the  fairness  of  the 
transaction,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.     S.  20. 

By  29  G.  III.  c.  63,  piece  goods  woven  in  this 
kingdom  may  be  sold  in  the  quantity  taken  from  the 
loom,  and  in  lots  of  the  price  of  20I.  or  upwards, 
without  paying  tlie  auction  duties.  But  by  section  3  . 
of  this  act,  every  person  acting  as  auctioneers,  shall 
at  every  such  public  auction,  over  and  besides  the 
bond  now  directed  by  law  to  be  given,  on  receiving 
his  licence,  give  further  security  by  bond  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  sum  of  500CI.  with  two  or  more  sureties, 
which  security  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  them  for  the  time  being,  in  England 
and'  Scotland  respectively,  or  such  person  as  by  the 
commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
within  14  days  after  stich  sale  at  auction  of  any  goods^ 
woven  or  fabricated  in  the  loom,  deliver  at  the  next^ 
office  of  excise,  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  a  true, , 
exact,  and  particular  account  in  writing  of  the  several 
lots  and  parcels  of  such  goods  which  shall  have  been 
sold,  the  amount  of  the  money  bid  at  such  sale,  and 
the  price  of  each  lot  or  parcel ;  and  further,  that  he 
will  not  aX  any  time  knowingly  offer  or  put  up  for 
sale,  or  sell  at  auction,  any  piece  goods  or  other 
goods  w^ven  or  fabricated  in  the  loom  of  this  king- 
dom, which  shall  not  be  offered,  or  put  up  for  sale,  or 
sold  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity  in  which  the  same 
were  taken  from  the  loom  and  in  lots  as  aforesaid,  on 
account  of  the  manufacturer  or  first  purchaser  therof, 
without  charging  for  every  20s.  of  the  purchase  money 
thereof  the  said  duty,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  said  act  of  the  17th  G.  III.  s.  3. 

Parties  acting  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  such  bond,  and  of  this  act,  the  commissioners 
of  excise  may  put  the  bond  in  suit. 

By  30  G.  III.  c.  27,  goods  imported  from  Yucatan 
are  free  from  the  excise  duty  on  sales  by  auction  im- 
posed by  the  preceding  acts  ;  and  by  32  G.  III.  c.  42, 
whale-oil,  whale-bone,  ambergris,  and  head-matter, 
and  all  skins  of  seals,  or  other  living  animals  in  the 
sea,  elephants'  teeth,  palm-oil,  dying  woods,  drugs, 

and 
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~jmd  other  aniclcs  for  drcr*'  use,  aitahogany,  and  other 
manufactured  wood  for  the  use  of  cabinet-maker*  and 
other  manHfacturcrs,  imported  in  British  ships  from 
Afri'  V  British  settlement  abroad,  shall  be  free 

ofth  i:y  on  the  fir*t  sale  of  such  goods  by  auc- 

tion on  account  of  the  original  importer  to  whom 
the  same  were  consigned,  so  as  such  sale  be  made 
within  12  months  after  such  goods  shall  be  imported, 
and  by  some  person  duly  licensed  to  exercise  the  trade 
and  business  of  an  auctioneer. 

By  38  G.  III.  c.  51,  s.  2,  auctioneers  neglecting 
to  make  payment  of  any  duties  arising  from  sales, 
shall  forfeit  for  crery  such  offence  double  the  snm  of 
the  said  dmy  \  and  if  within  14  days  after  conviction 
and  execution  for  the  said  penalty  no  sufficient  gtxKls 
can  be  found,  the  bond  may  be  put  in  force  against 
the  auctioneer  or  sureties  ;  and  by  3d  section  of  this 
act,  auaioncers  making  o\'er  payments  of  duties,  n 
<om plain  to  the  commissioners  of  excise  or  jiijti<.i.^ 
where  the  sale  was  made,  who  may  reliwe  tJiem. 
S.3. 

By  41  G.  III.  oil  made  from  amphibious  animabi 
called  sea-cows  or  »ca-elepltanti,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  elephant  oil,  shall  be  firee  of  auction 
^duties  on  the  first  sale  by  or  on  account  of  the  origi- 
nal importer,  if  s«M;h  sale  be  made  by  a  licenced  auc- 
tioneer within  J  2  monthi  alter  importation. 

A  bidder  at  an  auction,  under  the  usual  conditions 
that  the  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  purchaser,  may 
retraa  his  bidding  any  time  before  the  hanuncr  is 
down.     Pajn*y.X2avtf  3  T.  R.  14S. 

If  the  owner  of  goods  or  an  estate  put  op  to  sale 
at  an  auction,  cn^iioy  puffers  to  bid  for  him  without 
declaring  it,  and  there  is  only  one  real  bidder,  who 
by  means  of  such  puiTers  is  induced  to  purchase  at 
an  high  price,  sixh  purchaser  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  complete  tlw  contract.  HtuntrJ  v.  (Mth,  6  T. 
R.  642. 

An  auctioneer  employed  to  sell  the  goods' of  a  third 
fCnon  by  auction,  msymaimain  an  action  against  a 
buyer,  for  goods  sold  and  deliYered,  though  the  tale 
was  at  the  homie  of  such  third  person,  and  the  goods 
were  known  to  be  his  property.  tTUrtams  t.  MUling- 

ton,    I  H.  13,   Bi. 

In  a  contract  made  on  a  sale  it  is  always  sopposed 
4ha»  tbe  vender  has  a  good  title ;  if  tfierefere  there 
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be -wiy  concealment  of  the  circumstances  aflfccting  the 
title,  and  the  vendee  has  paid  the  purchase  money, 
■he  may  wave  the  bargain  and  receive  back  the 
■money.  Borough  v.  SUnnfr^  5  Burr.  i6l^.  But 
where  the  title  is  defective,  the  person  who  had  be- 
come the  purchaser  can  only  recover  back  the  deposit 
with  interest,  not  any  further  dimagcs  for  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  the  bargain.  Flureau  v.  Thornhill,  2 
BI.  R.  1078.  But  in  such  case  as  where  the  salehas 
not  been  completed  in  consequence  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  title,  the  vender  will  be  liable  to  all  cx- 
pences  incu/red.  Rirtardt  v.  Ejrfon,  EiJ>.  N.  P.  268. 
Where  a  purchase  is  made  at  an  auction,  though  it 
may  ctmtist  of  several  lots,  if  from  the  nature  of  the 
comract  it  is  entire,  the  seller  must  make  a  complete 
title  to  the  whole  of  it ;  for  otherwise  the  buyer  may 
coitsider  the  bargain  as  void  and  receive  back  the 
'.cposit.      Chaumb.  v.  Gnffiths^  I'.sp.  C/.  N.  P.  p.  II. 

Where  any  articles  arc  sold  \ss  auction,  and  in  the 
pr'mtcd  conditions  of  sale  there  is  a  statement  and 
warranty  of  the  title,  the  things  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  vkA.  under  that  title,  and  no  verbal  declarations  of 
the  auctioneer  contrary  to  the  printed  catalogue  and 
conditions  of  sale  shall  be  admitted.  Gunmt  t.  Er- 
hart,  H.  Bl.  Rep.  289.  And  it  is  not  material  whe- 
ther the  auctioneer  have  paid  over  the  money  to  his 
principal  or  not,  for  the  auctioneer  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  stakeholder,  and  ought  not  to  part  with 
his  deposit  until  the  sale  is  finished,  and  it  shall  ap- 
pear  to  %hom  it  ultimately  belonged.  Berougl  v. 
Siinnfr,  Esp.  N.  P.  p.  11. 

Where  the  plaintiff  sues  for  dannages  for  the  non- 
performance of  a  contract,  the  action  should  be 
brought  against  the  principal,  unless  the  auaioneer 
refuse  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  principal,  in 
which  case  the  auaioneer  will  himself  be  personally 
FiaWer-  * 

Goods  told  at  public  auaion  are  not  within  the 
statute  of  frauds,  and  n6  earnest  or  note  in  writing 
is  required  between  the  parties.  Simon  v.  Motives, 
3  Burr.  1921.  RuHier  \,  Cammyer,  Etp.'H.V.  10^. 

A  bidder  at  an  auction  under  the  usual  conditions, 
that  the  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  purchaser,  may 
retract  his  bidding  any  time  before  the  hammer  U 
down.     Payne  v.  Cave,  Esp.  29  G.  117.  3  T.  R.  148. 

Where   a  deposit  has  been  made,   if  the  vended 
f  ^^^ 
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■  does,  o«t  perform  the  bargain,  he  jihall  forfeit  Ins 
deposit  and  give  up  all  claim  to  the.  thing  intended  to 
be  purchased.     S.ivi/h-  v.  Savi/ie,  2  P.  Wnu.  745. 

When  a  person  sends  an  article  to  an  auction  which 
advertises  to  sell  to  the  best  bidder,  with  orders  tiot 
U  have  it. sol  J  under  such  a  price,  an  action  will  not 
lie  against  tlie  auctioneer  if  he  sells  it  at  a  price  less 
than  that  so  mentioned,  as  such  dealings  are  a  fraud 
upon  buyers,  who  suppose  that  the  lot  is  to  be 
knocked  down  to  the  best  real  bidder ;  but  It  is  other- 
wise had  he  ordered  it  not  to  be  set  up  under  such  a 
price.     Bexnvell  v.  Christie,  Coivp.  395. 

If  tlie  owner  of  goods  or  an  estate  sold  by  auction 
employ  puffers  to  bid  for  him  without  declaring  it, 
it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  real  bidders,  and  the  highest 
bidder  cannot  be  compelled  to  compleat  the  purchase 
made  under  such  circumstances.  Hoiuard  v.  Castle, 
6  T.  R.  642. 

An  auctioneer  who  sells  goods  may  maintain  an 
action  for  them  against  the  buyer  in  his  own  name, 
even  where  the  goods  were  sold  at  the  proprie- 
tor's own  house  ;  for  he  has  possession  with  a  special 
property  or  interest,  a  hen  for  the  charges  of  the 
sale,  the  commission  and  auction  duty,  which  he 
is  bound  to  pay.  Williams  v.  WilU/igton,  H.  Bl.  Rep. 
81. 

If  an  auctioneer  will  not  give  up  the  name  of  his 
principal,  he  is  personally  liable  to  an  action  on  a 
warranty  of  representation  concerning  the  thing  sold. 
Per  Lord  Kenyan,  Hanson  v.  Roberdeau,  S.  Guild. 
East.  1792.  See  Broker,  Contract,  Sale. 
AVERAGE,  in  commerce,  signifies  the  accidents  and 
misfortunes  which  happen  to  ships  and  their  cargoes 
from  the  time  of  their  loading  and  sailing,  to  their 
return  and  unloading.  It  is  divided  uito  three  kinds  ; 
1st,  The  simple  or  particular  average,  which  consists 
in  the  extraordinary  expences  incurred  for  the  ship 
alone,  or  for  the  merchandise  alone,  such  as  the  loss 
of  anchors,  masts  and  rigging,  occasioned  by  the 
common  accidents  at  sea,  the  damages  which  happen 
to  merchants  by  storm,  prize,  shipwreck,  wet,  or 
putting,  all  which  must  be  borne  and  paid  by  the 
things  that  suffered  the  damage.  2d,  The  large  and 
small  average,  being  those  expences  incurred  and  da- 
ouges  sustained  for  the  common  good  and  security 
both,  of  the  merchandise  and  vessel,  consequently 
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to  be  borne  by  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  to  be  regu- 
lated upon  the  whole.  Of  this  number  are  the  goods 
or  money  given  for  the  ransom  of  the  ship  and  cargo  ; 
things  thrown  overboard  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  ; 
the  expences  of  unloading  for  entering  into  a  river  or 
harbour,  and  the  provisions  and  hire  of  the  sailors 
where  the  ship  is  put  under  an  embargo.  3d,  The 
small  averages  are  the  expences  of  towing  and  pi- 
loting the  ship  out  of  or  into  harbours,  creeks,  or  ri- 
vers, one-third  of  which  must  be  charged  to  the  ship, 
and  two-thirds  to  the  cargo. 

Average  is  more  particularly  used  for  a  certain  con- 
tribution that  merchants  make  proportionably  to  their 
losses,  who  have  had  their  goods  cast  into  the  sea  in 
the  time  of  tempest.  It  also  signifies  a  small  duty  which, 
those  merchants  who  send  goods  to  another  man's 
ship  pay  to  the  master  for  his  care  of  them  over  and 
above  the  freight.     Hence  jt  is  expressed  in  the  bills 
of  ladijig,  paying  so  much  freight  for  the  said  goods, 
with  primage  and  average  accustomed.     See  Marine 
Insurance. 
AVOIRDUPOIS.     See  Weighu  and  Measures. 
AUGSBURG,  a  city  of  Gerir.any,  capita)  of  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  formerly  a  place  of  eminence,  consequence, 
wealth  and  commerce  ;  now,  however,  there  are  only 
to  be  found  in  it  a  few  merchants,  with  very  moderate 
capital,  and  some  others  who  do  the  business  of  bro- 
kers.    Some  houses,  however,  carry  on  a  little  bank- 
ing trade,  and  this  way  through  Tyrol,  and   Grau- 
bunter  occasions  some  little  exchange  between  this 
place  and  Germany. 
AUSTRIA,  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire  of  Germany.     It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Moravia,  on  the  east  by  Hungary,  on  the  south  by 
Stiria,  and  on  the  west  by  Bavaria.     It  is  divided  in- 
to Upper  and  Lower.     Upper  Austria  is  situated  on 
the  south,  and  Lower  Austria  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube.     Vienna,  the  capital,  is  in  the  Upper  Aus- 
tria, wiiich  contains  several  very  considerable  towns. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  has  a  great  many  mines, 
and  produces  vast  quantities  of  sulphur. 

Austria,  though  a  plentiful  country,  is  not  from 
its  situation  calculated  for  commerce.  There  are, 
however,  in  various  parts  of  these  extensive  domini- 
ons, annual  fairs,  several  of  which  are  much  frequented, 
by  strangers,  and  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on. 

AUTHORITY 
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AUTHORITY  is  a  delegated  power  by  which  one 
person  authorises  another  to  act  generally  or  specially 
in  his  name,  and  by  whose  acts,  where  the  authority 
is  strictly  pursued,  the  party  delegating  such  power 
will  be  bound.  An  authority  may  be  given  either 
verbally  or  in  writing,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  usual 
and  regular. 

If  the  person  who  undertakes  for  another  have  no 
authority,  he  is  guilty  of  fraud,  and  the  party  under- 
taking ought  to  be  personally  liable ;  but  where  such 
authority  is  given,  it  is  only  aaing  for  another ;  like 
the  case  of  a  factor  or  broker  acting  for  their  principals, 
who  were  ne\er  held  to  be  liable  personally.  But 
where  cmc  undertakes  for  another,  under  an  airtho- 
rity,  he  must,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  being 
personally  bound  by  such  undertaking,  strialy  pursue 
his  authority. 

Wherever  there  is  a  general  authority  coupled  with 
an  interest,  that  autli  v  be  executed  by  attor- 

ney.    But  if  the  art.  L-cute  it  contrary  to  the 

effect  of  his  authority,  this  is  utterly  void  ;  and  if  he 
execute  his  authority,  and  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
warrant,  it  is  void  for  that  part  only  wherein  he  ex- 
ceeds hi*  authority. 

Where  one  is  delegated  to  act  for  another,  he 
mtut  not  use  his  own  name  only,  but  the  name  also  of 
the  person  who  gave  the  authority,  9  Rep.  76.  So 
•n  the  execution  of  a  deed,  the  agent  should  sign  the 
name  of  the  principal  coupled  with  hu  own. 

A  person  i«  not  bound  to  acrept  of  a  conveyance 
executed  under  a  (xtwer  of  attorney,  i  Rip.  1 15. 
.  Although  it  B  a  rule  that  e^ery  authority  shall  be 
coantermandable,  and  drtrrmincd  by  the  death  of  him 
that  gives  it,  yet  when  an  interrn  is  coupled  with  an 
authority,  it  cannot  then  be  countermanded  or  deter- 
mined. Djtr,  190. 

Where  an  anthority  is  given  by  law,  it  must  be 
strictly  poraucd  {  and  if  a  perKm  acting  under  such 
atxthority  exceeds  it,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  fur 
the  excess. 

A  power  granted  to  so'eral  persons  nmy  iic  exe- 
cuted \vf  the  majority  of  them,  f^'uhnetl  v.  Gttrflam, 
6  T.  R,  388. 

On  the  d:Mol;ition  of  a  partnership  between  A,  B, 
and  C,  a  power  given  to  A,  to  receive  all  debts  owing 
to,  and  to  pay  all  those  owing  by  the  bte  pormcrship, 
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will  not  authorize  him  to  indorse  a  bill  of  exchange  in 
the  narae  of  the  partnership,  though  drawn  by  him 
in  that  name,  and  accepted  by  a  debtor  to  the  partner- 
ship after  the  dissolution,  so  that  the  indorsee  cannot 
maintain  an  action  on  the  bill  against  A,  B,  and  C, 
as  partners.  Ki/goiir  and  Finhyson,  Galbnach  and  Har- 
per, I  H.  B.\$^.  See  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bro- 
ier,  Factor,  Power. 
AWARD.  An  award  is  the  jtidgment  pronounced  by 
one  or  more  arbitrators  ;  the  act  by  which  the  parties 
bind  themselves  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  between 
tlicm  to  Some  third  person,  is  denominated  a  nihiih- 
fhn  ;  the  parties  chosen  to  decide  stich  matter  in  li- 
tigation arc  termed  arbitrators  ,-  if  provision  be  made, 
as  is  customary,  that  in  case  the  arbitrators  cannot 
agree,  some  other  person  shall  ultimately  decide,  such 
person  is  then  called  the  umpire,  and  his  decision  is 
termed  the  umpirage. 

I.  Suhmitiiin  to  the  axi\ird  haw  to  be  made.  The 
submission  may  be  the  act  of  the  parties  themselves , 
or  it  may  be  by  their  act  with  the  interposition  of  a 
courts  in  either  of  these  cases  the  submission  may  be 
either  verbally  or  in  writing.  The  latti.T  Aodc,  how- 
ever, is  sanctioned  by  general  practici;.  When  the 
submission  is  in  writing,  it  u  generally  made  by 
bonds  reciprocally  given  by  the  parties,  in  a  certain 
penalty  or  condition,  to  be  void  on  performance  of 
the  award  }  but  such  bonds  may  be  given  to  a  third 
person,  or  even  to  the  arbitrator  himself,  and  they 
may  be  also  given  by  any  other  persons  proj>erly  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  parties,  who  will  in  such 
case  incur  the  penalties  of  the  bonds  if  the  parties  do 
not  perform  the  award,  or  the  subinis&ion  may  be  by 
indenture,  with  mutual  covenant:;,  to  stand  to  the 
award. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  awards 
«CN'  ^nerally  made  on  submissions  by  the  acts  of 
the  parties  only ;  but  mercantile  transactions  becoming 
frequently  the  subject  of  discussion  in  courts,  the 
practice  became  general  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  above  king,  of  referring  matters  to  ar- 
bitration by  consent  of  the  parties  under  a  rule  of 
nisi  prius ;  the  utility  of  which  was  so  generally 
experienced,  that  this  pr.icticc  became  a  le^'islative  ' 
provision,  for  by  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  i  j,  "  all  traders 
and  merchants  and  others  desiring  to  end  by  arbi- 
C>  t  ration 
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tration  any  controversy,  suit,  or  quarrel,  for  which 
there  is  no  other  remedy  but  by  personal  action  or 
suit  in  equity,  may  agree  that  their  submission  of  their 
iuit  to  the  auard  or  umpirage  of  any  person  or  persons, 
should  be  made  a  rule  of  arty  of  his  majesty  s  courts  of 
recwrd,  and  to  insert  such  their  agreement  in  their 
submission,  or  the  condition  of  the  bond  or  promise 
whereby  they  oblige  themselves  resixictivcly  ;  which 
agreement  being  so  made  and  inserted,  may,  on  pro- 
ducing an  affidavit  thereof,  made  by  the  witnesses 
thereunto,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the  court  of  which 
the  same  is  agreed  to  be  made  a  rule,  and  on  reading 
and  filing  the  said  affidavit  in  court,  be  entered  of 
record  in  such  court ;  and  a  rule  shall  be  thereupon 
made  by  the  said  court,  that  the  parties  shall  submit 
to  and  finally  be  concluded  by  the  arbitration  or  um- 
pirage which  shall  be  made  concerning  them,  by  the 
arbitrators  or  umpire  pursuant  to  such  submission  ; 
and  in  case  of  disobedience  to  such  arbitration  or  um- 
pirage, the  party  neglecting  or  refusing  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  penalties  of  contemning  a  rule  of  court." 

Subinisficn,  its  extent,  isfe.  The  extent  of  the  sub- 
mission may  vary  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
parties,  and  it  may  be  of  one  particular  matter  only, 
or  of  several,  or,  which  is  the  most  usual,  of  nil  matters 
in  dispute, 

A  time  should  in  all  cases  be  mentioned  within 
which  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  are  to  pronounce  the 
award  ;  but  if  no  time  be  limited  for  this  purpose  in 
the  submission,  it  is  understood  that  the  award  shall 
b:  made  within  a  convenient  time;  and  if  in  such  case 
the  arbitrators  refuse  to  make  their  award  upon  re- 
quest of  the  party,  a  subsequent  revocation  of  the 
authority  will  be  no  breach  of  the  submission. 

Submission,  hew  to  be  construed.  The  words  of  a 
submission  must  be  so  understood  as  to  give  a  reason- 
able construction  of  their  meaning,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  where  there  is  any  re- 
pugnancy in  the  words  of  any  part  of  the  submis- 
sion, such  repugnant  words  shall  be  rejected,  and  the 
former  shall  stand. 

Submi-sion,  hoiv  to  be  revoled.  Every  species  of  au- 
thority being  a  delegated  power,  although  by  express 
words  made  irrevocable,  is  nevertheless  in  its  nature 
revocable ;  if  therefore  one  of  the  parties,  before  the 
making  of  the  award,  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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time  of  making  it,  revoke  the  authority  of  the  arbi- 
trators, the  latter  in  such  case  cannot  proceed  ;  or  if 
they  do,  the  party  revoking  is  not  bound  to  perform 
their  award,  but  may  pkad  the  revocr.tion  in  bar  to 
an  action  on  the  award  itself ;  or  he  niay  himself  re- 
cover against  the  other  in  an  action  for  the  original 
cause  of  dispute. 

The  nature  of  the  revocation  must  follow  the  nature 
of  the  submission  ;  thus  if  the  l«ter  be  merely  verbal 
the  former  may  also  be  vefbal — the  words  "  I  dis- 
charge you  from  proceeding  any  fiu-ther,"  addressed 
to  the  arbitrators,  will  be  sufficient.  But  if  the  sub- 
mission be  by  deed,  such  revocation  must  also  be  by 
deed. 

The  foregoing  principle  applies  only  to  an  express 
•  revocation,  and  not  such  a  one  as  must  necessarily  be 
implied  by  construction  of  law  from  another  act  of 
the  party ;  thus  if  a  woman,  while  single,  submits  to 
an  arbitration,  and  marries  before  making  the  award, 
or  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  making  it, 
the  marriage  in  tliis  case  will  operate  as  an  implied 
revocation. 

Parties  to  a  submission.  Every  person  capable  of 
making  a  disposition  of  his  property,  or  a  release  of 
his  right,  may  make  a  submission  to  an  aw.ird ; 
persons,  therefore,  who  are  under  either  a  natu- 
ral or  civil  incapacity  of  contracting,  are  alone  ex- 
cluded. 

A  married  woman,  therefore,  cannot  be  party  to  a 
submission,  but  the  husband  may  submit  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  a  guardian  may  submit  for  an  infant 
and  bind  himself,  that  he  shall  perform  the  award. 
Roberts  w.  Neiubold,  6  Will.  III.   Comb.  318. 

If  an  executor  or  administrator  submit  a  matter  in 
dispute  between  himself  and  another,  in  right  of  his 
testator  and  intestate,  this  will  be  at  his  own  jxril,  for 
if  the  arbitrator  do  not  give  him  the  same  measure  of 
justice  as  he  is  entitled  to  by  law,  he  must  account  for 
the  deficiency  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  effects. 
Barry  v.  Rush,   I  Term  Rep.  69 1 . 

So  also  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  may  submit  to 
arbitration  any  dispute  between  their  bankrupt  and ' 
others,    provided  they  pursue  the  directions   of   5 
Geo.  II.  c.  30.  s.  34. 

Those  only  who  are  actually  parties  to  the  submis- 
sion shall  be  bound  by  the  award,  but  a  man  is  in 

general 
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general  bound  by  an  award  to  which  he  submits  for 
another. 

If  a  man  authorize  another  en  his  behalf  to  refer 
a  dispnte,  the  award  is  binding  on  the  principal  alone, 
unless  the  ajjcni  bind  himself  for  the  performance  of 
the  principal,    i  H^i/f.  28,  58. 

When  there  arc  scwral  claimants  on  one  side,  and 
they  tftl  agree  to  submit  to  arbitntion,  but  ftm*  if 
thtm  only  enter  into  a  bond  to  perform  the  award,  such 
•ward  shall  bind  the  rcfct.  W^todtciA.  v.  Tk^nhjon  &  al. 
M.  24  C»r.  B.  K. 

A\'hcrc  there  arc  two  on  one  side,  though  the 
one  will  not  be  bound  for  the  oriier,  yet  if  the  award 
be  general,  that  they  shall  do  one  entire  t!ting,  both 
dhall  be  bound  for  performance  of  the  whole.  Cn. 
Car.  434. 

If  htulxMtd  and  wifr  submit  to  arbitration  any  thing 
in  right  of  the  wife,  the  wife  shall  be  bound  by  the 
award  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 

An  award  cTCMCi  1  duty  which  survives  to  exe- 
cutors or  •daunntnlon  )  they  shall,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  coipdkd  to  the  performance  if  made 
against  tlieir  testator  or  intestate  ;  and  on  the  other 
they  may  take  advantage  of  it  if  made  in  his  favour. 
I  Lord  Rajm.  248. 

What  may  or  may  mt  it  rffcrrtd  h  trhifratm.  As 
the  intent  of  the  parties  in  submitting  to  an  award 
is  to  obtain  an  expcditiouii  and  amicable  adjustment  of 
•omcthing  which  was  in  its  nature  uHfertmin,  no  aw.ird 
«an  be  had  on  a  bond  for  payment  of  any  sum  ctrtaiit, 
mmt  ht  arrears  of  rent  ascertained  by  a  lease  j  nor  of 
covenant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  nor  damages 
recovered  by  a  judgment,  because  the  demand  is  in 
all  these  cases  axertained  or  liquidated.  But  by  some 
of  the  ca<e»,  viz.  Lttmin  v.  Hut/an,  Rel.  Abr.  Tit. 
Ariiir.  B.  8,  and  CoxmJ  v.  Sharp,  i  Keb.  937,  it  ajv 
pears  that  when  certain  or  liquidated  demands  are 
4<nipled  with  others  which  are  imcertain,  those  which 
are  certain  may  be  submitted  ;  and  this  even  in  the 
case  of  a  verdict  and  judgment. 

In  general,  however,  where  tlie  party  recovering 
could  in  an  action  recover  only  uncertain  damages,  the 
subject  of  compUiot  may  be  made  a  reference  to  ar- 
Irtration  }  as  any  demand  me  mctrtmued  by  the  agrcc- 
riTit  or  conf  "  •  parties,  although  the  claimant 
<If  iruiiJ  i  m  _..  ,  sBch  as  a  daim  of  5I.  for  the 
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different  cxpences  in  the  service  of  either  party.  So 
al^  an  action  of  account  may  be  taken,  for  till  the  ac<- 
count  be  taken  the  sum  remains  uncertain. 

All  kinds  of  personal  wrong  which  would  obtain 
compensation  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  But  those  cases  where  the 
injury  to  the  individual  is  merged  in  a  public  crime, 
can  never  be  the  subject  of  arbitration. 

In  all  cases  where  the  demand  arises  upon  a  deed, 
the  submiwioo  ought  also  to  be  by  deed ;  and  in  deeds 
where  no  certain  duty  accrues  by  the  deed  alone,  but 
the  dciftand  arises  from  some  wrong  or  default  subse- 
quent, as  in  the  case  of  a  bond  to  perform  covenants, 
or  covenant  to  repair  an  house ;  in  these  instances,  as 
the  demand  is  for  damages  occasioned  by  a  breach, 
an  award  will  be  operative. 

Arlitratzrt  and  Umpirf.  Every  person  whom  the  law 
presumes  to  be  free  and  capable  of  judging,  may  be 
an  arbitrator  or  umpire  ;  but  an  infant  caiuiot  be  an 
arbitrator,  nor  a  married  woman. 

If  a  person  be  nominated  an  arbitrator  in  his  own 
cause,  v>ith  ibf  etntfnt  rf  th*  e^uite  party,  his  award 
shall  nevcTthcless  be  valid.  ' 

Umpirf,  htxu  to  be  ncminated.  The  umpire  may  be 
itominated  eitlier  by  the  parties  themselves  at  the  time 
of  extxuting  the  submission,  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  arbitrators.  Where  the  power  of  nominating 
the  umpire  is  left  to  the  arbitrators,  they  should  not 
leave  this  ta  chance,  but  exercise  in  such  appoint- 
ment their  best  understanding  and  judgment. 

Many  diflicultics  have  oconred,  as  appears  from 
several  of  the  cases  relative  to  the  appointment  of  the 
umpire,  the  time  when  his  functions  are  to  com- 
mence, and  the  time  when  his  umpirage  i^  to  be  made. 
In  some  instances  the  latter  hvs  been  the  same  as  that 
lin^d  for  the  arbitrators  to  make  their  award  ;  it  is 
now,  however,  usual,  and  certainly  more  correct,  to 
prohng  the  time  beyond  that  period  ;  but  every  agree- 
ment to  enlarge  the  time  for  making  an  award,  must 
contain  a  consent  that  it  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  court ; 
otherwise  no  attachment  will  be  granted  for  not  per- 
forming an  award  made  under  it.  Jftikiasm  v.  Law, 
M.  39  G.  III. 

In  case  of  the  prolongation  of  time,  the  au- 
thority of  the  arbitrators  is  determined,  and  that 
of  the  umpire  immediately  begiiu  on  the  expiration 
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of  the  time  specified  to  be  allowed  to  the  arbitra- 
tors. 

How  fiar  any  conduct  of  the  arbitrators  can  autho- 
rize the  umpire  to  make  his  umpirage  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  limited  for  their  making  their 
award,  has  been  a  question  pregnant  with  difficulties, 
and  contrariety  of  decision.  The  following  appears 
to  be  the  most  clear  and  correct  opinion  relative  to 
this  point : 

If  within  the  time  allowed  to  the  arbitrators  they 
make  their  award,  this  shall  be  considered  as  the  real 
award :  if  they  make  no  award,  the  umpirage  shall 
then  take  place  :  in  this  case  there  shall  be  no  clashing 
or  confusion  of  authority  with  respect  to  time,  and 
the  umpire  has  no  conciu-rence  of  authority  absolutely, 
but  conditionally  only,  if  the  arbitrators  make  no 
award  within  the  time  assigned  for  the  purpose. 
This  principle  will  also  equally  apply  to  the  case  where 
the  umpire  is  confined  to  the  same  time  with  the  ar- 
bitrators, and  that  where  the  time  is  prolonged.  Sir 
T.  Rayin.  20 j.    i  Salk.  71. 

It  is  the  fairest  way  for  the  arbitrators  to  nominate 
an  umpire  before  they  proceed  to  consider  the  subject 
referred  to  them  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  parties 
to  make  it  a  condition  in  the  submission,  that  the  um- 
pire shall  be  chosen  by  the  arbitrators  before  they  do 
any  other  act.  They  may  also,  when  a  further  day 
is  given  to  the  umpire,  and  the  choice  left  to  them  in 
general  terms,  choose  him  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  their  own  time,  provided  it  be  before  the 
lime  limitedforhim  to  make  his  umpirage.  2Mod.  169. 

If  the  arbitrators  nominate  an  umpire  who  refuses 
to  undertake  the  oflice,  they  may  nominate  another. 

Proceedings  by  Arbitrators.  As  soon  as  the  arbitra- 
tors or  umpire  are  chosen,  a  time  and  place  should 
be  appointed  for  examining  into  the  matter,  and  no- 
tice given  of  such  appointment  to  the  parties  or  their 
attornics  ;  if  the  submission  be  by  rule  of  reference 
at  nisi  prius,  the  witnesses  should  be  sworn  at  the 
bar  of  the  court,  or  afterwards  (if  then  omitted)  before 
a  judge. 

The  parties  are  bound  to  attend  the  arbitrators 
according  to  the  appointment,  either  in  person  or  by 
attorney,  with  their  witnesses  and  documents.  The 
arbitrators  may  also,  if  they  think  proper,  examine  the 
parties  themselves,  and  call  for  any  otter  inforaiation. 
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If  the  time  be  limited  for  making  the  award,  it  can- 
not be  made  after  that  time,  unless  such  time  have 
been  previously  prolonged.  The  prolongation,  where 
the  submission  is  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties,  may 
be  made  by  mutual  consent,  otherwise  such  prolonga- 
tion must  be  obtained  by  rule  of  court.  But  in  an 
action  upon  an  arbitration  bond,  where  the  time  was 
limited  for  the  arbitrator  to  make  his  award,  and  the 
declaration  stated  that  such  time  was  afterwards  en- 
larged by  mutual  consent,  it  was  held  that  no  action 
could  be  maintained,  as  the  bond  to  recover  the  pe- 
nalty for  non-performance  of  the  award  was  made 
after  the  limited  time.  To  prevent  procrastination  by 
either  of  the  parties,  upon  due  notice  given  by  the  ar- 
bitrator, he  may  proceed  without  his  attendance,  or 
a  rule  of  court  may  be  obtained  for  the  party  to  attend 
the  arbitrator,  who  on  failure  may  proceed  to  make 
his  award. 

The  umpire  may  proceed  upon  the  report  of  the 
arbitrators,  incorporating  his  own  opinion  with  that 
of  the  arbitrators,  upon  the  points  agreed,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  final  determination ;  nor  is  the  umpire 
compelled  to  examine  the  witnesses,  unless  particu- 
larly requested. 

The  concurrence  of  all  the  arbitrators  is  necessary 
in  making  the  award,  unless  it  be  expressly  provided 
in  the  submission,  that  a  less  number  than  all  mayact; 
and  where  there  is  such  a  proviso  all  must  be  present, 
unless  those  who  do  not  attend  were  wilfully  absent, 
and  had  proper  and  previous  notice. 

If  the  award  be  made  before  the  day  limited  in  the 
submission,  the  parties  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
thing  awarded  to  be  done  before  that  day,  unless  they 
have  had  notice,  but  they  are  bound  at  their  peril  to 
take  notice  of  any  thing  ordered  at  that  day. 

To  obviate  the  consequences  of  want  of  notice  it 
has  been  customary  to  insert  a  proviso  in  the  arbitra- 
tion bond,  that  the  award  shall  be  made  and  delivered 
to  tie  parties  ivithin  a  certain  day  ;  the  bond  will  in.  this 
case  not  be  forfeited,  unless  the  party  not  performing 
had  notice. 

An  award  ought  to  be  delivered  to  all  the  parties 
who  are  interested  on  either  side. 

Any  reservation  of  a  point  for  the  future  de- 
cision of  the  arbitrator,  or  of  a  power  to  alter  the 
award,  is   nugatory ;    the   specific   character  of  an 
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award  being  a  final,  certain,  and  reciprocal  termination 
of  the  differcncci  referred.  The  reservation,  how- 
ever, of  xnj  act  merely  ministerial,  such  as  the  calcu- 
lation of  interest  at  a  settled  rate,  &c.  will  not  in- 
validate an  award. 

Neither  the  arbitrators  nor  the  umpire  can  dele- 
gate anj  part  of  their  authority ;  but  it  has  been 
settled,  that  when  the  arbitrators  have  awarded  tte 
nhtmmff  of  any  thing  to  be  done,  they  may  refer  it 
to  another  to  settle  ti>e  mode  in  which  such  act  may  be 
enforced. 

Power  tf  the  Artitmitr  wUi  raped  ta  nttt.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  arbitrator  extends  not  only  to  the 
subject  of  tlie  action,  but  also  to  the  coats  of  the 
action,  unless  his  power  is  in  this  respect  curtailed  by 
some  particular  restrictive  provision  in  the  subnii»> 
sion  i  but  instead  of  ascertaining  the  costs  himself, 
the  arbitrator  may,  if  he  think  proper,  order  them 
to  be  referred  to  the  proper  ofiiccr  of  the  court  to  be 
taxed,  but  to  no  other  person.  If,  however,  the 
action  be  pending  in  an  inferior  court,  the  costs  must 
be  taxed  by  the  arbitrator  himself. 

Where  it  is  agreed  that  costs  shall  abide  the  event, 
this  is  to  be  understood  as  the  legal  event.  3  T.  R. 
And  also  as  to  awarding  the  coits  of  the  arbitration, 
2  T.  R.  645  i  and  the  arbitrators  may  award  d»- 
mjges  to  cither  party,  although  there  might  have  been 
in  point  of  fact  no  cause  of  action  between  them.  2 
fV/rf.  243. 

If  the  arbitrator  awards  mutual  releases  without 
taking  notice  of  the  cosu,  each  party  must  pay  his 
own.  It  has  been  held  by  the  court  of  common  pleas 
that  the  general  term  eestj  in  a  rule  of  reference  did 
BM  include  the  costs  in  that  prtiruhr  reference. 

Award,  itt  Requums.  As  the  whole  authority  of 
the  arbitrators  is  derived  from  (he  submission,  the 
award  should  be  in  perfect  unison  with  the  terms  of 
such  submission — it  must  not,  therefore,  be  extrmled 
to  any  matter  which  is  not  comprized  within  the 
terms  of  such  sobinissiaa  %  thus  if  the  submission  be 
only  of  some  particular  nutter  in  dispute,  the  award 
cannot  embrace  other  controversial  muter  between 
the  parties  not  specifically  "«f»"iVil  under  such  sub- 
mission. 

If  the  nibmission  be  "  of  all  causes  of  actions,  suits, 
debts,  rcckooiogs,  accounts,  sums  of  mooey,  claims, 
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and  demands,"  an  award  to  release  all  boncb,  special- 
tics,  judgments,  executions,  and  extents,  is  within 
the  submission. 

Wheie  the  submission  is  "  of  all  debts,  trespasses, 
and  injuries,"  an  award  "  to  release  all  actions,  debts, 
duties,  and  demands  does  not  exceed  the  submission, 
the  word  itijtniej  comprehending  the  demands.  3 
BuUtr.  312. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  not  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  submission  ;  for  if  tlie  award 
be  of  any  thing  depending  upon  the  principal,  it  shall 
be  deemed  ^bod.  Thus,  if  the  submission  be  of  all 
trespasses,  and  the  award  be  "  that  one  shall  pay  to 
the  other  lol.  and  that  he  shall  give  a  bond  for  that 
sum,"  this  has  been  adjudged  to  be  good,  because  it 
renders  the  award  more  effectual. 

If  partners  refer  all  matters  and  differences  ietveert 
them  to  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  have  authority,  in 
this  case,  to  dissolve  the  partnership,   i  Blaei.  Rep. 

475- 

If  in  a  submission  by  reference  at  nisi  prius,  the  or- 
der and  terms  of  the  reference  are,  "  of  all  mauerg 
in  dispute  in  tit  cause  between  the  parties,'  the  ope- 
ration of  such  reference  is  restricted  solely  to  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  the  parties  in  that  particular 
suit.  But  if  it  be  (which  is  recopmended  where  such 
is  the  imention  of  the  parties)  of  all  mattirt  in  dispute 
bet%uetn  the  parties  in  that  suit,  the  power  of  the  arbi- 
trators is  not  conHned  to  the  subject  of  that  particular 
cause,  but  extends  to  every  matter  in  dispute  between 
them.  3  T.  R.  6*16. 

As  no  award  of  any  matter  which  is  not  com- 
prized wihin  the  terms  of  the  submission  can  be 
enforced  by  any  action  at  law,  no  person  shall  by  such 
an  award  be  precluded  from  claiming  his  right  in 
ecijiitj-    , 

The  operation  of  the  award  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  any  perron  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  sub- 
mission, ya  if  the  persons  comprehended  in  the 
award  were  in  contemplation  of  the  submission,  al- 
though not  directly  parties  to  it,  such  award  will. ne- 
vertheless be  valiiL     Ril.  Ab.  B.  18. 

If  an  award  be  to  do  any  thing  against  law,  it  will 
be  void  }  to  also  if  the  award  be  to  do  any  thing 
which  is  morally  or  physically  out  of  fhc  power  of 
the  party,  such  as  delivering  up  a  deed  not  in.  his 
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custody,  6t  over  which  he  has  n6  controul,  or  «'hcre 
the  party  is  to  compel  a  stranger  to  do  any  act  of 
which  he  can  neither  enforce  the  performance,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  or  to  do  any  thing  unreasonable, 
which  may  subject  him  in  so  doing  to  an  action  from 
another  person.  What  shall  or  shall  not  be  deemed 
reasonable  is,  liowever,  a  point  of  construction  in 
which  the  cases  are  at  considerable  variance.  Rol. 
Abr.  B.  12.  2  Mod.  304. 

Awards  must  further  be  certain  andjf/w/.  Upon 
the  question  of  certainty  and  uncertainty  of  awards 
the  cases  are  multifarious ;  but  their  decision  depends 
more  upon  the  piirticular  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  than  upon  any  iixed  principles  of  general 
government.  The  ru/e  therefore  tends  more  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  arbitrators  generally,  than  those 
numerous  exceptions  which  spring  from  the  respec- 
tive variations  of  each  particular  case. 

As  the  ingenuity  of  the  parties  against  whom  the 
award  is  made,  is  frequently  on  the  stretch  in  finding 
out  objections,  an  award  cannot  be  too  precise  and 
circumstantial,  in  laying  down  not  only  iviiat  is  to  be 
done  by  the  parties,  but  the  time.,  place,  and  manner  of 
doing  it.  The  time  and  place  have  indeed  been 
deemed  unnecessai-y,  yet  jr  is  nevertheless  more  safe 
to  specify  them. 

The  construction  of  aw.irds  is  now  so  liberal,  that 
trifling  objections  are  not  suffered  to  prevail  against 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  parties  -,  and  if  that  to 
which  the  objection  of  uncertainty  is  made,  can  be 
ascertained  either  by  the  context  of  the  award,  or 
from  the  nature  of,  or  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  thing  awarded,  or  by  any  manifest  reference  to 
any  thing  connected  with  it,  such  objections  shall  not 
prevail. 

Every  award  must  not  only  be  certain,  but  it  must 
be  also  fnaly  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  litigation 
upon  the  terms  of  the  submission.  If  the  award  be 
in  writing,  it  must  also  be  upon  a  suitable  stamp ; 
and  the  Court  of  King's  Be'nch  has  recently  decided, 
that  if  the  award  be  under  seal  it  must  be  on  a  deeti 
Stamp,  the  sealing,  as  they  held,  constituting  it  a  deed. 
But  if  it  should  happen  te  be  on  an  mpropcr  stamp, 
the  court  will  not,  on  that  account  merely,  set  it  aside, 
but  leave  the  party,  in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  at  li- 
fccny,  by  payment  of  the  penalty,    to  procure  the 
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proper  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  it.  Preston  v.  East- 
-woot!,  7  T.  R.  95. 

An  award  that  a  party  shall  discontinue  his  action, 
or  enter  a  retraxit ;  that  all  suits  shall  cease  -,  that  a  bill 
in  equity  shall  be  dismissed  ;  that  a  party  shall  not 
commence  or  prosecute  a  suit,  are  all  final. 

An  award  must,  lastly,  be  mutual,  that  is,  that  the 
thing  awarded  to  be  done  shall  be  a  final  discharge 
and  satisfaction  of  all  debts  and  claims  by  the  party  in 
whose  favour  the  award  is  made,  against  the  other  for 
the  matter  submitted. 

Construction  of  aivards.  The  following  are  the  rules 
which  have  been  established  for  the  construction  of 
awards,  viz.  awards  are  to  be  construed  as  deeds,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  arbitrators  -,  tliey  shall 
not  be  construed  strictly  according  to  the  letter,  but 
liberally  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
parties,  and  according  to  the  power  or  authority  de- 
legated to  the  arbitrators.  All  actions  mentioned  in 
the  award  shall  be  construed  to  mean,  all  actions  over 
which  the  arbitrators  are  by  the  termf  of  the  submis- 
sion empowered  to  decide.  If  there  be  any  contra- 
diction in  the  words  of  an  award,  so  that  one  part 
cannot  stand  consistently  with  the  other,  the  first  part 
shall  stand,  and  the  latter  be  rejected  ;  but  if  the  latter 
be  only  an  explanation  of  the  former,  both  parts  in 
such  case  shall  stand.  3  Bidst.  66,  7.  And  where 
any  words  in  an  award  are  ambiguous,  they  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  give  efiect  to  the  award. 

If  an  award  be  to  give  releases  up  to  the  time  of  mating 
the  anxmrd,  this  shall  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  support  the  award. 

If  one  part  of  an  award  be  void,  the  courts  will,  in 
many  cases,  enforce  the  performance  of  that,  which, 
if  it  had  stood  singly  by  itself,  would  have  been  good, 
notwithstanding  another  part  might  have  been  bad. 
12  Mod.  534.  But  if  such  other  part  of  the  award 
which  is  void,  be  so  connected  with  the  rest  as  to  affect 
the  justice  of  the  case  between  the  parties,  the  award 
will,  in  such  case,  be  void  for  the  whole.  Cro.  fac. 

584- 

If  it  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  award,  that  the 
arbitrator  has  intended  that  this  award  shall  be  mu- 
tual, awarding  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties  some- 
thing as  an  equivalent  for  what  he  has  awarded  in  fa- 
vour of  the  other  ;  if  then  that  which  he  has  awarded 

on 
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on  one  siJc  be  void,  so  that  performance  of  it  cannot 
be  enforced,  such  award  will  be  roid  for  the  whole, 
bccaa9C^that>nuitiiality,  which  the  arbitrator  intended, 
cannot  be  preserved.     Rtl.  Abr.  K.  15. 

If  one  entire  act  awarded  to  be  done  on  one  side, 
comprdiend  several  things,  for  some  of  which  it 
would  be  ;;ood,  and  for  the  others  not,  such  award 
will  be  bad  for  the  whole,  because  the  act  cannot  be 
divided. 

Wlien  it  appears  clearly  that  both  parties  have  the 
full  zSea.  of  what  was  intended  them  by  the  .irbitra- 
tor,  though  imnrthing  be  awarded  which  is  void,  the 
award  shall  nevcnhclen  stand  for  the  rest.  1 2  Mod. 
588. 

An  award  ought  regularij  to  be  made  hi  •writing, 
signed  and  scaled  by  the  arbitrators,  and  the  exe- 
cution properly  attested )  it  may  nevertheless  be  made 
verbally,  if  it  be  so  provided  in  the  subtnission. 
Award,  vikjt  r»  ht  dttmtd ptrformantt  9/ it.  The  per- 
formance of  an  award  need  not,  in  all  cases,  be  pre- 
cise according  to  the  virj  vitrit  of  the  award,  it  will 
be  sofficient  if  it  be  mbwantially  and  efTcctively  the 
nme;  md  if  die  party  in  whoae  favour  the  award  is 
made,  accept  of  a  performance  varying  from  that 
which  was  awarded,  this  will  be,  notwithstanding, 
sudicicnt.     3  Bui  ft.  67. 

Where  the  presence  or  concurrence  of  both  parties 
is  not  abiohitcly  necessary  to  the  performance,  each 
party  ought  to  perform  his  part,  even  withotit  waiting 
to  be  required  by  the  other. 

Any  nomber  of  years  having  elapsed  since  the 
making  of  the  award,  will  constitute  no  objection  to 
perform  it  by  the  parties  if  called  upon  }  nor  can  the 
statute  of  limitations  be  pleaded  m  bar  to  an  award,  if 
made  under  hand  and  seal. 

If  an  avrard  be,  that  one  party, sh.itl  enter  into  a  se- 
■  urity  for  money,  such  as  a  note,  bond,  flee,  jjiving  such 
>ccurity  shall  be  deemed  a  performance  of  the  award; 
and  on  non-payment,  the  perscn  to  whom  such  secu- 
rity is  given  can  only  proceed  against  the  other  on 
that  secnrity,  and  not  on  the  submiuion  or  arbitration 
bond.    8tr.  903,  1 8o7. 

Rrmedf  UetH^l pfrfimumet.    The  remedy  to  com- 
pel pcrformaace  of  an  award,  must  vary  according  to 
.    the  varuMis  fcrmt  of  the  submisikm. 

lo  all  actions  upon  awards,  it  mtnt  be  unrquivocally 
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shewn,  that  the  parties  tubmitttd  before  the  award  it- 
sdf  can  be  properly  introduced.  2  Str.  923.  The 
submission  ;dso  must  be  so  stated,  as  to  correspond  ex- 
actly with,  and  support  the  award.  2  Show.  61. 

If  the  action  bo  upon  a  mutual  promise  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  en  rtqutstt  if  the  defendant  should  not  stand 
to  the  award  ;  an  ar/.'/a/ request  to  pay  such  sum  must, 
in  this  case,  be  proved.  When  the  submission  to 
award  is  by  bond,  the  plaintitl' usually  declares,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  in  an  action  upon  such  bond  ;  the  de- 
fendant then  i>rays  •jrr  of  the  condition ;  which, 
being  set  forth  upon  record,  he  pleads  that  the  arbi- 
trators or  umpires  made  na  aworti,  to  which  the  plain- 
tiff replies,  alledgin^  that  tlicy  did,  and  assigning 
breach  by  the  defendant ;  and  upon  this  the  whole 
question  arises,  as  upon  an  original  declaration.  The 
defendant  then  either  rejoins,  that  "  they  made  no 
such  award,"  on  which  the  plaintiff  either  takes  issue, 
or  demurs,  and  the  dcfcndam  joiiu  in  demurrer. 

The  plaintiff  is  bound  to  shew,  that  the  award  was 
made  according  to  the  terms  of  the  submission,  and 
where,  by  the  terms  of  tl»e  award,  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  is  a  ronditicn prectJent  toahat  on 
the  port  of  the  defendant  \  the  plaintiff  must  here 
shew,  that  he  has  done  e^'ery  thing  necessary  to  en- 
title him  to  call  on  the  opposite  party }  but  ten- 
der by  the  plaintiff,  and  refusal  by  the  defendant 
will  be  sufliicietit,  unless  tlie  thing  to  be  done  by  the 
plaintiff  can  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other. 

In  an  action  on  the  arbitration-bond,  where  sere- 
rsl  things  are  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  defendants, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  breaches  of  every  matter, 
because  the  breach  of  any  one  is  a  forfeiture  of  the 
penalty  of  the  bond  j  and  when  the  plaintiff  has  once 
recovered,  he  ran  never  maintaiti  a  second  action  to 
recoMM^IW  penalty  again  upon  the  same  breach. 
The  above  observatiot«  apply  generally  to  awards 
made  withoot  the  intervention  of  a  cotui ;  in  awarcb 
made  in  pursuance  to  an  order  of  nisi  prius,  per- 
formance of  it  may  be  enforced  in  the  following  man- 
ner by  attachment,  viz.  The  award  must  be  ten- 
dered to  the  party  bound  to  perform  it,  upon  whose 
refosal  to  accept,  afHdavit  must  be  made  of  the  due 
executitm  of  such  awij-J,  and  of  such  tender  and  re- 
fusal ',  and  upon  this  an  application  is  made  to  the 

court, 
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court,  by  motion,  to  make  the  order  of  nisi  prius  a 
rule  of  court ;  a  copy  of  this  rule  must  be  then 
«cr%ed  personally  on  the  party ;  and  if  he  still  persist 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  award,  another  affidavit 
must  be  made  of  such  service  and  refusal,  on  which 
the  court  will  grant  an  attachment  of  course. 

In  the  case  of  Lee  v.  Lingard,  East.  Term,  K.  B. 
^  I  G.  III.  it  was  decreed,  that  where  a  verdict  was 
taken  pro  forma  at  the  trial  for  a  certain  sum,  subject 
to  the  award  of  an  arbitrator,  such  sum  as  he  shall 
afterwards  in  such  case  award,  is  to  be  taken  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  found  by  the  jury,  and  the  plain- 
tiff may  immediately,  without  application  to  the  court, 
enter  up  his  judgment.  Where  the  a^vard  is  accepted, 
but  the  money  not  paid  after  it  is  demanded,  an  affi- 
davit must  be  made  of  sach  refusal,  and  the  due  execu- ' 
tion  of  the  award.     2  Black.  Rep.  990,  i. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  relative  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  award,  it  is  discretionary  in  the  court  either 
to  grant  or  refuse  an  attachment. 

When  an  award  is  not  for  proper  payment  of  mo- 
ney, but  an  enforcement  of  any  collateral  act,  it  may 
sometimes  be  enforced  by  a  bill  in  equity,  upon  which 
the  court  ■will  decree  a  specific  performance,  but  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  compel  a  defendant  to  dis- 
cover.* breach,  by  which  he  may  subject  himself  to 
the  penalty  of  a  submission-bond. 

Relief  to  be  obtained  in  rase  of  an  improper  Award.  An 
award,  made  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law,  may  be  set 
aside,  but  if  made  in  pursuance  of^the  statute,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  for  that  purpose  before  the  last  day 
of  the  next  term  after  such  award  is  published,  for  any 
application  to  set  aside  an  award  either  for  insufficiency 
of  materials,  or  for  defects  appearing  upon  the  very  face 
of  the  award  itself;  and  it  will  be  rejected  if  made  af- 
ter the  time  limited  by  the  statute.  Zachary  v.  Shepherd, 
and  the  more  recent  case  of  Lmundes  v.  Loivndes, 
Hil.  41  G.  III.  When  the  submission  is  by  mere  act 
of  the  parties,  the  defendant  will  not  be  permitted  to 
impeach  the  conduct  of  the  arbitrators  at  law,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  defence  to  an  action  on  the  award  or  submis- 
sion-bond. The  only  reHef  in  such  case  is  in  equity  ; 
but  no  couj-t  of  equity  will  interfere  to  set  aside  an 
award,  where  the  submission  is  either  voluntary,  or 
under  an  order  of  nisi  prius,  except  for  corruption 
Ct  improper  conduct  in  the  arbitrators :  or  where  the 
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award  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  equity,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  an  infant,  &c. 

In  bills  to  have  an  award  set  aside  for  corruption, 
it  is  usual  to  make  the  arbitrators  defendants,  toge- 
ther with  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  award  is 
made.  The  arbitrators  may  plead  the  award  in  bar,  but 
they  must  shew  themselves  to  have  acted  impartially, 
otherwise  the  court  will  make  them  pay  costs.  Where 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  of  the  matters  actu- 
ally submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator,  the 
latter  may  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  to  prove  that 
such  and  such  matters  were  laid  before  him  ;  but  al- 
though he  cannot  in  equity  be  compelled  to  dis- 
cover the  grounds  of  his  award,  yet  he  has,  in 
matters  submitted,  a  greater  discretionary  latitude 
than  judges  either  in  law  or  equity. 

If  the  submission  be  by  order  of  nisi  prius,  or  in 
pursuance  of  9  and  i  o  W.  III.  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  entertain  a  bill  to  relieve  against  an  award  for 
corruption  or  partiality,  unless  the  court  of  law  refuse 
to  relieve  upon  application,  or  the  time  for  complain- 
ing at  law,  under  the  statute,  be  elapsed. 

By  the  statute  before  cited,  any  arbitration  or  um- 
pirage, procured  by  corruption  or  undue  means,  shall 
be  void,  and  be  accordingly  set  aside  by  any  court  of 
law  or  equity,  so  as  complaint  be  made  to  the  court, 
where  the  rule  for  submission  is  made,  before  the  last 
day  of  the  next  term  after  such  arbitration  made  and 
published  to  the  parties. 

By  the  above  statute,  however,  the  court  has  no 
authority  to  make  a  parole  submission  to  an  award 
or  rule  of  court.  Anscll  v.  Evans,  M.  37  G.  III. 
7  T.R.I. 

But  a  court  of  equity  may  relieve  on  manifest 
grounds,  after  the  time  required  by  the  act  for  com- 
plaint at  law,  though  no  such  complaint  be  made  at 
all  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  Barnes,  K.  B.  75, 
152. 

With  respect  to  an  award  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
reference  at  nisi  prius,  and  one  made  under  the  sta- 
tute of  W.  III.  before  cited,  there  is  this  distinction. 
In  the  former,  no  time  is  limited  for  making  an  ap- 
plication to  set  aside  an  award  for  any  cause  (2  Burr. 
701.)  but  in  the  latter,  no  application  can  be  made  to 
have  the  award  set  aside  till  the  submission  be  actually 
made  a  rule  of  court,  w^hich  may  be  done  either  after 
I  or 
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or  before  the  award  U  made.  2  S/r.  1178  i  3.  P. 
Wmt.  36a. 

The  most  fireqacnt  subject  of  complaint  against  an 
award,  arises  firom  some  imputed  misconduct  of  the 
arbitrators,  such  as  if  one  of  them  unjustlj  exclude 
the  rest  from  the  award,  or  hold  private  meetings 
with  one  of  the  parties  (2  Vtrn.  515.)  or  appoint  an 
umpire  by  lot  (lb.  485.]  or  manifest  any  other  undue 
partiality. 

But  if  it  appear  that  the  arbitrators  proceeded  upon 
a  plain  mista^,  cither  with  respect  to  Imu  or  fart, 
iuch  woidd'be  an  error  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
award,  and  con9e<{uemly  sufiictent  to  set  it  aside  {1 
Vern.)  SO  also  where  any  circumstance  is  sup- 
fteacioT  concealed  from  cither  of  the  arbitrators,  and 
the  arbitrator  declares,  that  had  he  known  of  such 
circumstance,  he  should  have  made  a  different  award; 
but  this  must  be  understood,  if  the  application  be 
made  within  the  limited  time. 

If  the  submission  be  under  the  statute,  or  by  refer- 
ence at  nisi  prim,  oceauons  sometimes  occur  in 
which  the  court,  either  upon  suggestions  that  the  ar- 
bitrator was  not  furnished  with  sufHcient  materiah  for 
making  his  award,  or  perhaps  to  correct  some  trifling 
mistake,  will  send  back  the  award  fo  be  reconsidered ; 
such  application  must  nevcrtheles,  in  the  former  case, 
be  made  within  the  time  prescribed  by  statute. 

Hru.'  far  an  tnvmrd  may  ht  pttaeled  in  bar.  An  award 
to  be  pleaded  in  b.ir  must  have  all  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  a  valid  award,  and  it  mu<.t  be  such  ;  if  pleaded 
without  performance,  the  plaintifTnuy  have  a  remedy 
to  compel  the  performance  of  it :  but  if  performance 
be  alleged,  as  it  may  be,  even  a  void  award  may  fre- 
quently be  a  good  bar.   Spy  award,  however,  which  is 
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in  itself  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  ascertained  by  avcr- 
,  ment,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar. 

To  make  an  award  a  good  plea,  it  must  appear 
that  both  parties  were  equally  bound  by  it.  As  it  is 
now  held  that  an  action  will  He  on  the  mere  submis- 
sion to  an  a%vard,  it  is  in  no  case  necessary  for  the  d<>_ 
fendant  in  pleading  an  award  in  bar  to  the  action,  to 
allcdgc  performance  of  the  thing  awarded,  unless  in 
those  cases  where  the  award  is  void,  and  conse- 
quently the  plaintiff  incompetent  to  enforce  it. 

The  mode  of  settling  disputes  by  arbitration  is  at 
once  the  most  equitable,  the  least  troublciomc  and  ex- 
pensive, could  arbitrators,  who,  in  executing  their 
functions,  have  a  greater  latitude  than  judges  either 
at  law  or  equity,  be  induced  to  act  as  impartial  judges, 
and  to  divest  themselves  of  those  prejudices,  which 
arc  perhaps,  generally  speaking,  but  too  incident  to  hu- 
man nature.  In  adjusting  long  and  intricate  accounts  ( 
in  disputes  of  so  insignificant  a  dcscrijnion,  that  it  is 
of  little  consequence  in  whose  favour  the  decision  is 
given,  provided  some  decision  be  but  given  j  in  ques- 
tions where  the  evidence  is  so  uncertain  that  some  de- 
cision should  be  given,  whether  such  decision  be 
right  or  wrong,  so  as  to  preclude  litigation,  the  sub- 
jection of  a  reference  to  arbitration  is  perhaps  the 
best  tribunal  to  which  parties  disputing  upon  reci- 
procal claims  can  possibly  appeal. 

An  award  cannot  be  set  aside,  because  the  arbi- 
trator made  use  of  the  judgment  of  another  person. 
Enurj  V.  Ware,  Mich.  1 80 1. 

By  the  39th  and  40th  G.  III.  c.  106,  for  preventing 
unlawful  combinations  of  workmen,  magistrates  are 
empowered  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  adjusting  disputes 
relative  to  wages,  &r.  Sec  .■lAr.-lt-iir.it'r,  naturuitcy, 
and  Pjrlnerthip. 
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AHAMA,  or  Lucay/  Islands,  are  the  easternmost 

of  the  Antilles,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
arc  situated  to  the  south  of  CaroHna,  between  22  and 
and  27  degrees  N.  lat.  and  73  and  81  degrees  W. 
long.  They  extend  along  the  coait  of  Florida,  quite 
down  to  the  isle  of  Cuba,  and  are  said  to  be  500  in 
number }  some  of  them  only  mere  rocks,  but  1 2  of 
them  large,  fcrtiie,  and  nothing  different  from  the 
boil  of  Carolina :  all  are,  however,  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept Providence.  The  only  article  exported  from 
these  islands  is  tu:tie. 
BAIL,  is  the  fi-eeing  or  setting  at  Uberty  of  one  arrest- 
ed or  imprisoned  upon  any  action,  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal, on  surety  taken  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  and 
place  certain,  or  when  demanded. 

By  Stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9,  sheriffs,  &c.  are  to  let  to 
bail  persons  by  them  arrested  by  force  of  any  writ 
in  any  personal  action,  &c.  upon  reasonable  sure- 
ties, having  sufficient  within  the  county  to  keep  their 
days  in  such  place,  &c.  as  the  writs  require. 

Special  bail  are  two  or  more  persons  who  undertake 
generally,  or  in  a  certain  sum,  that  if"  the  defendant  be 
convicted,  he  shall  satisfy  the  plaintiff,  or  render 
himself  to  the  custody  of  the  court :  generally  they 
are  but  two  persons,  who  become  bail  for  a  de- 
ftndant. 

An  agreement  in  writing  to  put  in  good  bail  for  a 
person  arrested  on  mesne  process,  at  the  return  of  the 
writ  or  surrender  of  the  body,  or  pay  debt  and  costs, 
made  by  a  third  person  with  the  sheriff  officer's,  in  ! 
consideration  of  his  discharging  the  party  arrested,  is  i 
void  by  the  said  stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9  -,  but  the  un- 
dertaking of  an  attorney  for  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fendant is  not  within  the  statute,  if  given  to  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action,  and  not  to  the  sheriff,    i  T.  R. 
418.     See  Arrest,  Evidence. 
BAILMENT,  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  trust  upon  a 
contract  expressed  or  impliedi  that  they  shall  be  re- 
delivered as  soon  as  the  time  or  use,  for  which  they 
were  bailed,  shall  have  elapsed  or  be  performed. 
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Bailment  may  be  divided  into  the  foliovving  species ; 
a  bare  and  naked  bailment  to  keep  for  the  use  of  the 
bailer ;  such  bailee  is  not  chargeable  for  a  common 
neglect,  but  it  must  be  a  gross  one  to  render. himself 
liable.  2  S(r.  IC99.  Delivery  of  gpods  which  are 
vseful  to  keep  j  and  they  are  to  be  rc^^rned  again  in 
specie,  which  is  called  a  binding  gratis,  in  which  case 
the  borrower  is  strictly  bound  to  keep  them ;  for  if 
he  be  guilty  of  the  least  neglect  he  shall  be  answer- 
able, but  he  sliall  not  be  charged  when  there  is  no  de- 
fault in  him.  A  delivery  of  goods  for  hire  ;  in  which 
the  party  liiring  is  to  take  all  possible  care, .  and  to  - 
restore  them  at  the  time,  which  if  he  so  use  his  obli-- 
gation  ceases.  A  delivery  by  way  of  pledge  -,  in  such 
goods  the  pawnee  has  a  special  property  ;  and  if  the 
goods  will  be  the  worse  for  using,  the  pawnee  must 
not  use  them.  A  delivery  of  goods  to  be  carried  for 
a  reward.  A  delivery  of  goods  to  do  some  act  about, 
them  (as  to  carry),  vrithout.  a  reward,  or  acting  by 
commission. 

In  this  case,  if  there  be  any  neglect  in  him,  he 
will  be  answerable  for  his  having  undertaken  a  trust  is 
a  sufficient  consideration  ;  but  if  the  goods  be  mis- 
used by  a  third  person  in  the  way,  without  any  neg- 
lect of  his,  he  will  not  he  liable,  being  to  have  no 
reward. 

Negligence  with  respect  to  the  bailer  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  vi2.  gross,  ordinary,  or  slight. 

Gross  negligence  consists  in  the  non-performance 
or  omission  of  that  care  which  even  the  most  inat- 
tentive and  thoughtless  men  never  fail  to  take  of  their 
own  property.  Iliis  negligence  is  justly  characterized  ■ 
as  a  violation  of  goodfaithi 

Ordinary  negligence,  which  is  the  want  of  thaf 
diligence  or  ordinary  care  with  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  use  in  their  own  concerns. 

Slight  negligence^  which  is  the  omission  of  that 
care  which  very  attentive  and  vigilant  persons  take  of 
their  own  goods,  or,  in  other  words,  of  very  exact 
diligence. . 

Every 


'-  ■  IvcTT  person  !Mth  such  a  special  property  in  go(?ds 
delivered  to  hhn  to  keep,  that  he  mny  maintaih  an 
action  against  stranper*  who  take  them  out  of  his 
possession.     Li//.  Abr.  400,  401. 

The  following  rules  arc  laid  down  as  actions  in  the 
hw  of  bailments: 

A  bailee  who  derives  no  benefit  from  his  undertak- 
ing is  responsible  only  for  gross  negligence. 

A  b^ler  who  alone  receives  benefit  fipom  the  bail- 
ment is  responsible  for  slight  neglect. 

When  the  bailment  is  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
the  bailee  must  answer  for  ordinary  neglea. 

A  special  agreement  of  the  bailee  to  answer  for 
more  or  less  is,  in  general,  v.ilid. 

All  bailers  are  answerable  for  actual  fraud,  ercn 
though  the  contrary  be  stipuhtcil. 

No  bailee  shall  be  charged  for  a  loss  by  inevitable 
accident  or  irresistible  force,  except  by  special  igne- 
ment. 

Robbery  by  force  h  considered  as  irresistible ;  but 
a  loss  by  private  stealth  is  presumptive  evidence  of  or- 
dinary neglect. 

Gross  neglect  is  a  violation  of  good  faith. 
No  tction  lies  to  compel  performance  of  a  naked 
contract. 

A  rcpnntion  may  be  obtained  by  suit  for  every  da- 
mage sustained  by  an  injury. 

The  negligence  of  a  servant  acting  by  his  maner's 
orders,  expressed  or  implied,  is  the  negligeiKe  of  tite 
master. 

From  hence  may  be  drawn  the  following  deduc- 
tions ;  namely, 

A  depository  is  responsible  only  for  gro«  neglect, 
er  in  other  words,  for  a  violation  of  goo<l  fiiih  ;  but  a 
depository,  whose  character  is  known  to  his  depositor, 
shall  not  answer  for  mere  neglect,  if  he  take  no  better 
rare  of  his  own  goods,  and  they  also  be  spoiled  or  de- 
stroyed. A  mandatory  to  carry,  is  reponsible  only 
for  grott  neglect,  or  a  breach  of  good  faith.  A  man- 
datory to  perform  a  stnrk.  Is  bound  to  nse  i  degree  of 
sliligcnf  e  adequate  to  the  performance  of  it.  A  man 
eannot  be  compelled  by  action  to  perform  hii  promise 
1^  in  a  mandate,  but  a  repar-ition  may  be 
<  ,  .....1  .  by  suit  for  damage  occasioned  by  the  non- 
^wrff-r-name  of  ^i  promise  to  become  a  depository  or 

.  iwnee  Is  respo»ible  for  or^linary 
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neglect  of  the  gc-ods  bailed,  and  inust  apply  a  deSree 
of  skill  eipial  to  his  undertakijig.  A  fetter  to  hire,  of 
his  care  and  aftentijn,  is  responsible  for  ordinary  neg* 
ligenee.  A  carrier  for  hire  by  land  or  water  is  an- 
swerable for  ordinary  neglect. 

The  abow  rules,  however,  arc  8ut5ect  to  the  ex- 
ceptions following,  viz. 

A  man  who  spontaneously  and  officiouiily  engages 
to  ke^  or  carry  the  goods  of  another,  though  with- 
out reward,  must  answer  for  slight  neglect.  If  a 
man  through  strong  persuasions  and  reluctance  un- 
dertake the  cxecutbn  of  a  mandate,  no  more  can  be 
required  of  him  than  a  fair  excnion  of  his  abilities. 
All  bailees  become  lublc  for  losses  by  violence  of 
casualty,  after  their  rtfosal  to  return  the  things  hailed 
upon  a  lawfol  demand.  A  borrower  and  an  hirer 
are  answerable  at  all  events,  if  they  keep  the  ihipgs 
borrowed  or  hired  after  a  stiptilatcd  time,  or  use  them 
differently  from  their  agreement.  A  ^pository  and 
pawnee  arc  answerable  in  all  events,  if  they  use  the 
things  deposited  or  pawned.  An  innkeeper  is  an- 
swerable fot  the  goods  of  his  guest  within  his  inn,  _if 
the  guest  be  robbed  by  the  servants  or  inmates  of 
the  keeper.  A  common  carrier,  cither  by  land  cr 
water,  must  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  goods  cai- 
ried,  if  lie  be  robbed  of  them. 

Every  bailee  is  responsible  for  a  loss  by  accident  or 
force,  however  inevitable  or  irresistible,  if  it  be  occa- 
sioned by  that  degree  of  negligence  for  which  the 
nature  of  his  contract  makes  him  generally  answer- 
able. 

If  a  m!m  leave  a  chest  locked  up  with  MiPthcr  to 
bC^ivpt,  and  do  not  make  known  to  him  the  con.. 
tents  of  the  chest,  and  the  poods  in  it  be  stolen,  the 
person  who  received  them  shall  nat  be  chargeable  for 
the  same,  for  he  was  not  intrusted  with  them. 

If  one  deliver  his  goods  to  another  per*jn  t> 
convey  over  to  a  stranger,  the  deliverer  may  counter- 
mand his  power,  niid  rrtiuif e  the  goods  again ;  and 
if  the  bailee  rcftisc  to  deliver  them,  hetnty  have  aa 
action  i>f  arrest  for  them.     C».  Lit.  296. 

If  A  delivers  goods  to  B  to  deliver  to  C,  C  halt 
the  property,  and  tonnequently  is  entitled  to  an  ac- 
tion ^iguinst  B;  for  the  latter  undertakes  for  the  safe 
delivety  to  C,  and  hath  no  property  or  'ntcrest  but 
an  order  to  that  purpose.  1  Hgi.  Abr.  6>0. 
H4  AK 
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But  if  the  bailancnt  were  iiot  on  valuable  considera- 
tions, the  deUvcry  is  countcrmandable ;  and  if  in  that 
case  A,  the  bailer,  bring  trover,  he  reduces  the  pro- 
perty again  in  himself,  such  action  being  tantamount 
to  a  countermand;  but  if  the  delivay  be  on  a  valu- 
able consideration,  then  A  cannot  have  trover,  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  the  property  is  altered,  and  the 
plaintiff"  in  trover  must  prove  the  right  to  be  in  him- 
self. 

Where  a  man  delivers  goods  to  another  to  be 
redelivered  to  him  at  such  a  day,  and  before  that 
day  the  bailee  doth  sell  the  goods  in  market,  the 
bailer  may  at  the  day  seize  and  take  his  goods,  for 
the  property  is  not  altered. 

If  A  borrows  a  horse  to  ride  to  Dover,  and  he 
rides  out  of  the  way,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse 
meets  him,  he  cannot  take  the  horse  from  him,  for 
A  has  a  special  property  in  the  horse  till  the  journey 
is  determined  ;  and  being  in  lawful  possession  of  the 
horse,  the  owner  cannot  violently  seize  and  take  it 
away,  for  tlie  continuance  of  all  property  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  form  of  the  original  bargain,  which  in  this 
case  was  limited  till  the  journey  was  over.  Teh.  172. 
But  the  owner  may  in  this  case  have  an  action  on 
the  case  against  the  bailee  for  exceeding  the  pur- 
poses of  the  loan,  for  so  far  it  is  a  secret  and  falla- 
cious abuse  of  his  property,   i  Rol.  Rep.  128. 

In  borrowing  a  thing  perishable,  as  corn,  wine, 
money,  or  the  like,  a  man  is  obliged  to  return  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  the  same  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity with  what  is  borrowed. 

But  if  one  lend  a  horse,  &c.  he  must  have  the  same 
restored.  If  a  thing  lent  for  a  specific  use  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  bor- 
rowed, the  party  may  maintain  an  action  for  it, 
though  the  thing  be  never  the  worse  ;  and  if  what  is 
borrowed  be  lost,  although  it  be  not  by  any  negli- 
gence of  the  borrower,  as  if  he  be  robbed  of  it,  or 
where  the  thing  is  impaired  or  destroyed  by  his  neg- 
lect, admitting  that  he  put  it  to  no  more  service  than 
that  for  which  he  borrowed,  he  must  make  it  good ; 
but  if  goods  borrowed  perish  by  inevitable  accident 
in  the  right  use  of  them,  the  borrower  shall  not  be 
charged.  1  Inst.  89,  2  Str.  7,  1 1, 
B.^LANCE,  a  machine  for  ascertaining  the  weights  of 
different  bodies  by  weighing    them   against   some 
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standard  weight.  There  are  many  different  construo 
tious  of  balances,  but  that  where  the  two  arms  are 
equal  is  the  least  liable  to  deception,  as  in  it  the  dis- 
tances from  the  center  being  the  same,  the  weight  and 
substance  weighed  are  equal.  In  that  case  also  the  ope- 
ration may  be  proved  by  simply  reversing  it,  or  chang- 
ing the  weights  from  one  scale  to  the  other.  Where 
the  arms  of  the  weighing  machine  are  unequal,  then 
the  weight  and  substance  weighed  are  inversely  to 
each  other  as  their  distances  from  the  centre.  This 
machine  may  be  constructed  with  equal  accuracy,  and 
in  cases  of  heavy  bodies  is  more  convenient,  but  its 
■  operations  cannot  be  proved,  or  their  accuracy  ascer- 
tained without  great  trouble.  Besides  which,  any 
accidental  variation  in  the  weight  is  not  a  cause  of  a 
simple  error,  but  is  magnified  in  the  inverse  propor- 
tion of  the  distances  from  the  center. 

Balance  in  the  account  of  merchants,  is  when  the  debtor 
and  creditor  sides  of  any  distinct  accounts  are  equal; 
when  that  is  the  case,  such  account  is  said  to  be  ba- 
lanced. 

Balance  of  Trade.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
money  balance  to  be  paid  by  one  nation  trading 
and  carrying  on  business  with  another.  So  far  as  the 
articles  mutually  exported  and  imported  pay  for  each 
other,  there  is  no  balance,  but  on  whichever  side  the 
exports  fall  short  in  their  amount,  that  nation  is  said 
to  have  the  balance  against  it,  and  vice  versa.  Tliis 
subject  has  been  involved  in  a  sort  of  obscurity,  and 
has  not  been  in  general  well  understood.  It  has  been 
considered,  that  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
a  nation,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  unfavourable  and 
disadvantageous  to  that  nation,  but  that  is  a  great  er- 
ror. When  ort  nation  imports  from  another  articles 
which  it  cannot  produce  itself,  and  which  it  must 
have,  the  importation  of  such  articles  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  disadvantageous  to  the  importers.  Thus 
may  be  given  for  an  example  the  commerce  with  Rus- 
sia, with  which  the  balance  has  always  been  against 
this  country.  With  the  East  Indies,  and  West  In- 
dia islands,  the  balance  has  likewise  been  against  us, 
yet,  though  for  different  reasons,  those  trades  have 
none  of  them  been  disadvantageous  to  this  country. 
Russia  furnishes  us  with  articles  which  we  could  not 
ourselves  produce  at  an  equally  low  price ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  a  great 

part 
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part  of  what  we  import  Is  again  exported  to  otlicr 
countries  with  advantage  and  gain. 

The  rate  of  exchange  has  been  considered  as  the 
criterion  to  determine  the  side  to  which  the  balance 
inclined  ;  but  in  this  also  there  is  an  error,  for  there 
are  so  nany  imaginary  transactions  often  between  two 
countries,  and  the  debts  of  a  third  country  are  so 
frequently  settled  by  bills  between  two  of  them  only, 
that  this  rate,  which  is  considered  as  a  true  criterion, 
is  a  very  &lsc  one.  The  degraded  situation  of  the 
coin,  that  is,  the  inferiority  of  its  real  to  its  nominal 
Value  in  any  country,  docs  also  produce  an  influence 
on  the  rate  of  cxclungc  with  all  other  countries. 

It  it  to  be  obtcrvcd,  that  if  the  general  balance  is 
against  a  country,  the  eSect  must  be  un&vourable  ; 
but  the  state  of  the  balance  with  any  one  country  is 
not  a  rule  by  Which  the  state  of  commerce  can  be  es- 
tionated.  For  the  balance  in  favour  of  this  country 
with  other  nations,  sec  the  article  Cmmmtree. 

BALANCING  ACCOUNTS,  the  act  of  settling  what 
is  due  firom  one  person  to  another,  when  they  have 
had  dealings  in  trade  together,  or  when  part  of  the 
sum  due  from  one  to  another  has  been  paid,  and  a 
portion  still  remains  due.  The  amount  remain- 
ing due  a  called  the  balance }  the  determining  how 
much  that  is,  is  called  settling  a  balance,  and  the 
piaying  it  is  termed  balancing  accounts,  or  paying  the 
balaiice. 

Bai^NCiNC  Books,  consists  in  examining  the  state  of 
debtor  and  creditor  through  the  whole  of  a  set  of 
booksv  by  t-iking  the  general  result  as  extracted  (rom 
the  ledger.    See  B»tk-Ktt^fig. 

BAI.DIVIA  or  VaLDtTta,  asca  port  town  of  Chili,  in 
sooth  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
trade  is  le«  considerable  than  formerly,  because  the 
gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  shut  up,  yet 
several  large  ships  are  employed  in  the  trade  between 
this  port  and  Lima,  which  consists  of  gold,  corn, 
hides,  and  salt  provisions,  which  are  exchanged  for 
■bvca^  Ktgar,  chocolate,  and  European  commodities 
and  manufactures. 

BALEf  goods  tightly  packed  up  in  cloth,  and  uso- 
aDy  fiwinin^  of  a  certain  quantity  according  to  the 
MBfC  respecting  the  particular  article  or  commodity. 
Thus  a  bale  of  cotton  yarn  is  from  300  to  4C0 
weight  \  of  raw  alk,  frooi  too  to  400 )  of  dowbs,  from 
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throe  to  four  pieces,  &c.  To  sell  under  the  bale  or 
under  the  cords,  is  a  term  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries for  selling  goods  by  the  gross,  without  sample 
or  pattern,  and  unopened. 
BALiSORE,  a  sea  port  town  of  Asia,  in  the  East  In- 
dies, to  the  north  west  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  very  fruitful  soil, 
producing  rice  wheat,  aromatic  seeds,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  iiihabiunts  make  several  sorts  of  stufi'  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  a  sort  c^  grass.  The  English,  French,  and 
Dutch,  have  factories  here,  but  they  are  now  of  no 
great  account. 
BALLAGE  or  Bailace,  a  small  duty  paid  to  the  city 
of  London  by  alieiu,  and  even  denizens,  for  certain 
commodities  exported  by  them.  See  Alufu^  Dtni- 
xetu,  i^e. 
BALLAST,  any  heavy  matter,  as  stone,  gravel,  iron, 
&c.  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  make 
her  sink  a  proper  depth  in  the  water,  and  10  enable 
her  to  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sail  without  over- 
seniitg. 

By  St.  6  G.  IL  c.  39.  S.  1.  All  masters  of  ships 
lying  in  the  river  Thamft  shall  pay  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  H»uit,  for  all  ballast  demanded  and 
entered  at  the  ballast  office,  the  rates  following,  viz. 

For  every  ton  consisting  of  twenty  hundred 
weight,  carried  to  any  ship  employed  in  the 
coal  trade,  -  -  -  j^.  o  I  o 

For  every  ton  carried  to  any  other  British 
ship,  -  -  -  P  I  3 

For  every  ton  carried  to  any  foreign  ship,     017 

The  corpbration  of  Trinity  House  shall  pay  for 
the  raising  and  carrying  every  ton  of  ballast,  consitt- 
isg  «f  20  hundred  weight,  to  any  ship  or  ships,  the 
sum  of  nine-pence,  whereof  sixpence  sluU  be  paid 
to  the  two  ballast  men  for  their  labour,  and  the  sum  of 
three-pence  for  the  use  of  the  lighters  employed  in 
that  service. 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  alter 
the  price  of  washed  ballast  used  by,  or  delivered  to, 
any  ship  or  vessel  respectively.     S.  2. 

If  any  ballast  man  shall  deliver  any  ballast,  which 
shall  fall  short  of  the  quantity  or  tonjiage,  at  and  for 
which  the  same  shall  be  delivered,  or  shall  negloft 
or  refuse  to  deliver  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  such  quan- 
tity of  ballast  as  the  rulers  of  the  ballast  office  shall, 

by 
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by  their  usual  tickets  direct,  or  shall  Jellvei-  more,  or 
other  ballast  than  shall  be  directed ;  every  ballast 
mail  so  o^ending,  and  oath  being  made  of  the  fact 
witliin  ten  days  after  die  offence,  or  within  ten  diiys 
after  the  ne»t  return  of  stich  by  the  master  or  other 
officer  of  any  snch  ship,  before  »  supervisor  of  the  bal- 
hst  office,  being  an  elder  brother  (and  which  oath 
any  such  supervisor  is  thereby  authorised  and  required 
to  administer  wrthout  fee  or  reward)  shall,  for  every 
-  ton  which  the  ballast  so  delivered  shall  appear  upon 
oath  aforesaid  to  fait  short,  and  for  every  ton  directed 
by  the  ballast  rulers,  which  said  ballast  men  shall 
■^fteglect  to  deliver,  and  for  every  ton  delivered  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  said  rulicrs,  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  2s.  5d.     S.  ii. 

Master,  warden,  and  assistants,  shall,  fi?om  time  to 
^ime,  pay,  satisfy,  and  make  good  to  the  master  or 
owner  of   such  ship,   the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
ballast  which  shall  be  found  deficient ;  and  in  case 
such  Tecompence  shall  not  be  made  within  ten  days 
after   the  same  shall  be  demanded,  the  corporation 
in  every  such  case  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
50L  to  be  recovered  against  the  sftid  corporation  by 
bill)  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
courts   at   Westminster,   wherein   no  essoin,  protec- 
tion, or  wager  of  law,  and  no  more  than  one  impar- 
lance shall  be  allowed  ;  one  moiety  of  which  penalty 
shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
where  such  offence   shall  be  coimmitted,  the  other 
moiety  to  the  jicrson  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  which 
recompence,  payment,   and  satisfaction,  the  corpora- 
tion are  empowered  to  stop  out  of  the  wages  due  to 
such  ballast  men,  over  and  above  the  penalties.     S.  4. 
No  ma««cr,  owiier,  or  officer,  shall  oblige  any  bal- 
last man  to  deliver  ballast  which  shall  be  direrted  by 
the  rulers  of  the  ballast  office  to  be  carried  to  any 
other  ship  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  re- 
ceive any  greater  quantity  of  ballast  than  they  shall 
enter  and  pay  for  at  the  office,  every  person  so  of- 
fending, and  being  thereof  convicted  upon  oath  of 
one  witness,  before  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  city  of  London,  or  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Ketit,  or  Surry,  within  their  respec- 
tive y«r/j7/;V//;!w,  shall,  for  every  ton  of  ballast,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.     S.  5. 

If  any  ballast  man   shall  refuse  to   work  for.  the 
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wages  herein  mentioned,  or  having  contracted  to 
^erve  for  any  term,  shall  qiut  such  service,  or  shall 
diepart  from  the  service  of  the  corporation  without 
giving  three  months  notice  in  wTiting  to  the  super- 
visors of  the  ballast  office,  or  shall  refiise  to  work, 
*  shall  not  work  in  such  stations  in  the  river  Thames, 
as  the  corporation  shall  appoint,  or  shall  work  in  any 
place  or  station  contrary  to  the  order  or  direction  of 
the  rulers  of  the  office,  given  in  writing  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  shall  begin,  promote,  cause,  or  join  is  any 
combination,  in  order  to  raise  the  wages  of  any  bal- 
last men,  or  obstruct  the  service  of  the  corporation, 
or  the  navigation  of  the  river,  ever)'  person  so  of- 
fending, and  being  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for 
every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  5I. 
S.  6. 

The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  shall  cause 
marks  to  be  set  on  the  stem  and  stern  of  every 
lighter,  between  every  two  guage  marks  now  placed 
on  the  stem  and  stern,  that  the  tonnage  of  every 
such  Kghter  may  be  computed  and  distinguished  by 
a  gradual  progression  of  two  tons  and  an  half. 
S.7. 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  masters  of  all  ships 
and  vessels  taking  ballast  of  the  said  corporation,  to 
meet  in  the  square  at  Billiiigsgafe,  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  June,  in  every  year,  and  to  adjourn  as  the  majo- 
rity of  them  shall  think  fit,  and  by  writing  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  the  major  part  of  them,  to  appoint 
persons,  having  been  master  or  masters  of  ships  to 
inspect  the  ballast  lighters,  which  persons  are  em- 
powered to  examine  the  marks ;  and  in  case  such 
person  shall  suspect  that  any  of  the  marks  have  been 
altered,  and  shall  at  the  ballast  office  require  the  said 
lighter  to  be  re-weighed  j  and  in  case  the  same  shall 
be  found  to  be  of  as  great  tonnage  as  by  the  marks 
shall  be  noted,  the  charge  of  such  re-weighing  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  requiring  the  same,  and  in  case 
such  persons  shall  not  pay  the  charge  within  ten  days 
after  such  re-weighing,  they  shall  forfeit  ^\.<;  but  if 
such  lighter  shall  be  found  of  less  tonnage  than  the 
marks  denote,  the  charge  of  such  re-weighing  shall 
be  borne  by  the  corporation,  who  shall  cause  the  marks 
on  the  stem  and  stem  of  such  lighter,  to  be  placed  in 
such  manner  as  to  denote  the  true  tonnage  ;  and  in 
case  the  corporafiion  shall  refuse  or  neglect-  to  liave 
^  suck 
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snch  li'ehter  rc-wdghed,  or  to  mark  the  same  ac- 
aording  to  this  act,  then  and  ia  every  such  case  the 
corporation  s#K»n  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  50I.,  to 
be  recovered  by  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any 
of  hi«  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  tec. 
one  moiety  of  the  penalty  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
die  parish  irhere  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  the 
other  moiety  to  the  perwo  who  shall  we  fior  the  aame. 

S.  8. 

No  more  tfcan  two  lighters  shall  be  required  to  be 
re>wetgbed  within  the  spxe  of  ai*y  one  week.  S.  9. 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  erery  or  any  macter  or 
commander  of  any  ship  or  ▼easel  to  appoint  any  two 
persons  belonging  to  such  ship  («d»ercof  the  mate  to 
be  one)  to  go  on  board  any  lighter  bringing  balUst  to 
snch  ship,  to  inspect  tbe  marks  before  and  after  the 
delivery  of  such  bdlaat,  and  every  ballast  man  shall, 
immediately  before  the  delivery  of  bdlast  to  any 
rfup,  trim  soch  lighter  so  aa  to  make  the  same  twim, 
at  equal  mai^,  at  the  stem  and  stem,  and  pump  all 
the  water  otit  -,  and  if  any  perwm  working  on  board 
»uch  lighter  shall  hinder  any  person  so  appointed 
from  going  on  board  such  lighter,  or  diall  begin  to 
defiver  the  ballast  before  such  lighter  shall  be  trimmed 
to  twim  at  equal  marks,  and  the  water  be  pwnped  out 
of  the  same,  every  peraon  so  offending,  and  bdag  bw- 
folly  convicted  as  aAMoaid,  shall,  for  evtry  Mch 
tSkocti  forfeit  the  nan  of  5I.    S.  10. 

If  any  baBtst  man  shall  work  or  deliver  baOast  in 
any  lighter  not  wdghed,  markctl,  numbered,  and 
allowed  by  the  corporatiotit  or  shall  alter  or  coun- 
terfeit any  of  the  gauge  marka,  denoting  the  tonnage 
of  any  ballast  lighter,  or  the  number  of  any  such 
lighter  in  the  service  of  the  said  corporation,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  lol.     S.  11. 

If  any  ballast  man  shall  demand  and  receive  from 
iny  master  or  officer  of  any  ship  any  money 
on  accoum  of  ballast,  or  the  delivery  of  tbe 
same,  be  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  40*.     !>. 

13. 

The  ballast  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  cor- 
poration, pro%  i  Jed  such  regulatioas  do  not  extend  to 
the  lowering  the  wages.    S.  13. 

It  shrill  be  lawful  for  any  maaMrof  a  »hip  to  carry 
asballAst  £ro:n  LtnJtnj  or  any  jwit  oftbc  river  Tkmms, 
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any  dteag,  ihalk,  soap,  ashes,  flints,  clay,  or  other 
goods,  not  claimed  to  be  furnidied,  as  ballast,  by 
the  said  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  rates  and  duties,  provisoes,  and 
rescrictions,  herein  after  mentioned,  expressed  and 
contained.     S.  14. 

The  master  or  owner  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  first  make  entry  at  the  ballast  office,  or  with  the 
officer  o(the  said  corporation  at  Gravesrtd,  of  the  said 
goods,  and  the  name  of  such  ship,  and  of  the  master. 

At  the  time  of  si:ch  entry,  th-.-  mnitcr  of  such 
ship  shall  pay  for  such  licence  to  the  corporation, 
one  peimy  for  every  ton  of  the  said  goods.     S,  16. 

If  any  master  of  a  ship  shall  put  on  board  any  of 
the  said  goods  before  such  entry  and  payment,  or 
shall  ship  any  greater  quantity  than  shall  be  so  en- 
tered and  paid  for,  he,  on  conviction  before'  one 
justice,  shall  forfeit  5 1,  s  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  otljrr  moiety  to 
the  person  who  shall  inform  and  sue  for  the  same. 

S.  17. 

Provided  that  the  whole  quantity  of  dung  and 
compost,  licenced  to  be  shipped  for  the  use  of  the 
coasters  and  colliers,  does  not  exceed  3000  tons  in 
any  one  year,  to  commence  and  be  computed  from 
the  first  day  of  Junt  inclusive  in  every  year,  and  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  chalk  and  chalk  rubbish  does 
not  exceed  3000  tons,  and  that  the  qtiantity  of 
soap,  ashes,  and  all  other  commodities  herein  li- 
censed, does  not  exceed  2000  tons  in  any  one- 
year,  to  commence  and  be  computed  as  aforesaid. 
S.  18. 
~  AH^ntries  of  the  goods  so  licensed,  which  shall 
De  shipped  in  the  last  seven  days  of  Maj,  shall  be 
made  at  the  Trinity  House  in  London,  and  not  at 
Gravesend.     S.  19. 

It  shall  be  lawfid  for  any  master  or  owner  of  any 
ship  or  vexad,  from  ttme  tu  time,  to  ship,  transport 
and  carry  in  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  as  hitllast,  from 
liondon,  or  any  part  of  the  river  Thames,  any  quan- 
tity of  bricks,  lilc»,  or  lime,  or  any  other  merchan- 
di;(eable  commodity,  without  paying  any  thing  to  the 
corporation.    S.  10. 

This  act  has  been  continued  by  several  other  sta- 
tutes^ 
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By  Stat.  19.  G.  II.  c.  22,  masters  or  owners,  or  any 
persons  acting  as  masters  or  owners  of  any  ships,  boats, 
or  other  vessels  whatever,  throwing  out  or  unloading 
within  any  haven,  port,  road,  channel,  or  navigable 
river,  any  ballast,  rubbish,  gravel,  earth,  stone, 
wreck  or  filth,  but  only  on  the  land  where  the  tide 
or  water  never  flows,  any  one  or  more  justices  for  the 
county  or  place  where  or  near  which  the  offence 
shall  be  committed,  upon  information  thereof,  shall 
summon,  or  issue  his  warrant  for  bringing  the  master 
or  owner  of  the  vessel,  or  other  person  acting  as 
such,  before  him ;  and  upon  appearance  or  default 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  matter  of  fact,  and  upon 
proof  made  thereof,  either  by  confession  of  the  party, 
or  on  view  of  the  justice,  or  upon  tlie  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  which  oath  the 
said  justice  is  to  administer,  he  shall  convict  the  said 
master  or  masters,  and  fine  him  at  his  discretion,  for 
every  such  offence,  any  sum  not  exceeding  5I.  nor 
under  50s.}  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the 
otlier  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
or  place  wherein  such  conviction  shall  be  pro- 
nounced. 

Penalties  incurred  by  this  act  to  be  recovered  by 
distress  and  sale  either  of  the  goods  and  chatties  of 
the  persons  convicted,  or  of  the  ship,  boat  or  other 
vessels,  or  their  tackle,  apparel,  or  furniture,  and  for 
want  of  sufficient  distress,  the  persons  convicted  of 
this  offence  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion of  the  county  where  such  offenders  shall  have 
been  respectively  convicted,  for  two  months,  or  until 
payment  of  the  penalties  or  forfeitures,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  for  the  non-payment  of  which  such  com- 
mitment shall  be.  S.  2. 

By  St.  32  G.  II.  c.  I.  All  the  powers  and  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  act,  except  as  by  this  act 
amended,  are  continued  until  the  24th  of  June  1770, 
and  from  thence  to  the,  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament,  and  has  since  been  continued. 

Dmig.  compost,  soil,  earth,  chalk,  rubbish,  soap, 
•shcs,  soap  waste,  flints,  tobacco,  pipe  clay,  or  any 
other  goods  claimed  to  be  furnished  as  ballast  by  the 
Tntiity  House,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rates  and 
duties,  and  under  the  provisoes  and  restrictions  afore- 
pie^itioned,  may  be  shipped  in  colliers  or  coasters  from 
london  or  any  part  of  the  Thame,  so  that  the  .same 
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do  not  exceed  2000  tons  over  and  above  2000  ton* 
allowed  to  be  shipped  by  the  lessees  or  occupiers  of 
laystalls,  on  the  condition  after-mentioned,  of  chalk 
and  chalk  rubbish,  3000  tons,  and  of  soap,  ashes, 
and  other  commodities,  claimed  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Trinity  House,  2000  tons.     S.  2. 

Before  shipping  the  ballast  claimed  by  the  'Trinity 
House,  the  master  or  owner  shall  make  a  due  entry 
at  the  ballast  office  at  the  Trinity  House,  London,  or 
at  the  Trinity  House,  Gravesend,  (unless  the  ballast 
be  shipped  in  the  last  seven  days  of  the  month  of 
May,  then  the  entry  at  London  only)  and  of  the  ship's 
name,  and  of  the  master,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pay  the  corporation  one  penny  a  ton  for  a  licence. 
S.  3. 

If  any  of  the  commodities  be  sliipped  before  entry, 
or  any  greater  quantity  shipped  than  entered,  to  for- 
feit five  pounds.     S.  4. 

Bricks,  tiles,  lime,  or  merchantable  commodities, 
to  be  shipped  without  paying  for  licence.      S.  5. 

All  lighters  and  other  vessels  employed  for  carrying 
dung,  &c.  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  be  first 
weighed,  marked,  and  numbered  by  any  ofiicer  of  the 
Trinity  House ;  and  a  gauge,  a  mark  of  the  number,  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessel,  to  be  painted  on  the  stern  and 
stem  of  the  vessel,  and  not  be  removed.  Penalty 
for  each  offence  five  pounds.     S.  6. 

If  the  gauge  mark  has  been  removed,  altered  or 
changed,  the  corporation  may  re-weigh  the  lighter, 
and  if  the  tonnage  is  more  than  marked,  the  owner  to 
forfeit  five  pounds  •    S.  7. 

All  vessels  entering  the  Thames  shall  unload  their 
ballast  on  some  wharf  or  ground  above  high  water 
mark,  0|  into  lighters  belonging  to  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity  House,  which  the  said  corporation  are 
hereby  required  to  furnish,  and  send  on  any  demand 
for  the  same  being  made  or  left  in  writing  at  the 
said  ballast  ofiice,  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  every  such 
owner  or  master  ;  and  if  the  Trinity  House  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  furnish  sufficient  lighters  to  take 
any  ballast  from  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  according  to 
the  true  meaning  of  this  act,  within  the  space  of 
three  days  after  any  such  application  or  demand,  th'e 
said  corporation  shall  pay  for  every  such  neglect 
or  refusal  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  ;  unless  such  re- 
fusal or  neglect  shall  be  occasioned  by  frosty  or  tem- 
pestuous 
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patuoni  weather,  preventing  such  lighters  being  na- 
-  Tigated  to  take  away  tJic  s.imc.     S.  8. 

Owners  or  masters  of  every  ship  or  tcskI  out  of 
which  any  ballast  shall  be  taken  by  any  lighter  or 
vessel  belonging  to  the  said  corporation,  shall  pay  six- 
pence per  ton  for  every  ton  of  ballan  received  bv  the 
said  corporation,  out  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  after  nny  such  ballajt 
shall  be  carried  a^ray,  which  monc>'  shall  be  :ippliej 
and  dkpoard  of  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  s:iid  cor- 
poration.  S.  9. 

If  any  ball.!  *  kind  or    '  .  ^^_ 

soever  shall  be  :.- J,  put  or   .  ny 

ship  or  vessel  into  the  river  T1' antes,  or  below  the 
high  water  mark  in  the  said  river ;  such  master  or 
cotnoundcr  of  every  respective  ship  shall  forfeit  for 
crt-ery  such  offence  the  sum  of  five  pounds.     S.  10. 

PertoiM  unloadin^or  throwing  rubbish,  earth,  a»hes, 
dirt  or  toil  from  any  wharf,  quay,  or  bank  adjoining 
the  Miid  liver,  or  from  any  barge  or  lighter,  ^c.  and 
.being  convicted  thereof  in  manner  prescribed  by  this 
act,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offmcc  the  sum  of 
40s.    S.  1 1 . 

n...,,    — ipost,  earth  or  soil  for  ballast,  shall  be 

,  or  put  on  board  any  such  coaster  or 

collier  immediately,  from  any  laystall,  wharf,  qua>-, 

f  -  other  place  ■  ,  adjoiriir  to  the  said 

rivcrThamrt;  ..:  .: .jng.conij    .  ,  —  .jdclivered, 

shall  be  carried  toc\-ery  such  colter  or  collier  in  and  by 
tome  lighter,  barge  or  vessel,  which  shall  be  weighcti, 
marked  and  nmnbered  as  directed  by  this  act,  and 
shall  be  delivered  or  pat  on  board  such  coaster  or  col- 
lier, firom  such  numbered  and  marked  lifihter,  barge 
or  vessel  only,  and  not  in  any  other  manner,  under 
penalty  of  five  (vjunds  for  each  offence. 

The  above  ^ct  has  been  continued  by  various  subse- 
quent acts  till  June  24,  tSo.-. 
BANK.     The  banking  «•  d  on  the  prin- 


cir> 


l-of 


tVj^i'iting  a  v.i. 


lorthr' 


.u..,<-r.'      •  r  written  promise*  tisucd,  r. 

and  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  ciraihttng 

t&>MSlun,  orn.'  '■  ■   y. 

'n*  varict)-  ■  .    •  m  ,        ..;.-.  principle  i«  rc- 

dt:ced  to  practice  will  be  bcM  understood  by  giving 
an  account  of  the  banks  that  arc  now  in  existence, 
beginning  with  the  bank  of  England,  which  pxsrsscs 
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a  credit  and  advantages  never  experienced  by  any 
other  establishment  of  the  same  nature. 

A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said  on  the  dif  • 
ferent  nature  of  banks. 

A  bank  may  be  termed  a  common  repository  where 
several  persons  keep  their  cash  to  be  secure,  and 
always  ready  for  their  direction  and  use. 

The  first  institution  of  b:inks  was  h\  Italy,  and  the 
term  b^iik  derives  its  etymology  from  the  word  kin.-a 
or  bench,  the  Jews  in  Lombardy  keeping  benches  in 
the  market  places  for  the  exchange  of  money  and 
bills.  Hanks  are  of  two  kinds;  public,  consisting  in  a 
company  of  monicd  men,  who  b«ng  duly  established 
and  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree 
to  deposit  a  considerable  fond  or  joint  stock  to  be 
employed  for  the  use  of  the  society;  as  lending  money 
upon  good  security,  buying  and  selling  bullion,  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange,  &c.  2d,  Private  banks  ; 
where  individuals,  either  single  or  in  partnerslup, 
traiuact  their  b-. ■■  •  ■•'  'r  the  same  mod^s  the  former, 
upon  their  own  il  capital  and  credit.  Banking 

companies  and  private  bankers,  as  they  are  termed,  from 
havingnopublicanto  incorporate  thcpersoiiswho  have 
shares,  are  of  great  utility  in  making  transfers  of  pay-  . 
mcnt  from  one  town  to  another,  and  from  one  country 
to  every  other,  by  which  means  merchants,  at  the 
^rrentest  distance,  settle  their  accounts  without  any 
actual  transfer  of  cash,  which  is  always  attended  with 
risque  and  expnicc.  Travellers  also,  by  means  of 
banks,  are  supplied  with  money  without  the  trouble 
of  carrying  it  along  with  them,  by  which  means  they 
avoid  personal  inconvenicncy  and  danger.  See  Cafi- 
Notts,  and  Cbtrki. 
BJHII  or  ENCLANn.  The  first  bank  in  point  of  con- 
sequence and  extent  of  circulation  in  Europe  was 
formerly  the  bank  of  Venice,  but  is  now  the  bank  of 
England,  which  was  established  in  the  year  16^4, 
upoi  a  plan  sup  Mr.  Pattirson,  a  merchant 

of  considerable  •iimtwue  in   the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  who,  knowing  the  adv3nta;{cs  that  had  re- 
sulted to  his  own  country  from  the  bank  of  Amster- 
iiizc  3  plan,  wlii  h,  while  it 

-..^.    1..; ; ;;.  ;> crce,  gave  stability  to  govern- 

wenr.  Its  object  was  to  supply  the  exigcm  ies  of  go- 
vernment IS  well  as  of  mercantile  men,  and  the  schenic, 
after  being  debated  for  some  time  in  the  privy  council, 

I  was 
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was  at  length  adopted,  and  the  company  incorporated 
by  Stat.  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
immediate  consideration  was  ihe  sum  of  ij2oo,oool. 
granted  to  the  government,  for  which  the  subscribers 
received  nearly  eight  per  cent,  interest. 

By  the  above  charter  the  company  are  not  to  borrow 
under  their  common  seal,  except  by  act  of  parliament. 
They  are  not  to  trade  or  suffer  any  person  in  trust  for 
them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  merchandize ;  but  they 
may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  buying  and  selling  bul- 
lion, foreign  gold  and  silver  coin,  &c. 

By  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  20,  they  were  empowered 
to  enlarge  their  capital  stock,  2,201,171!.  los.    It  was 
tlien  also  enacted,  that  bank  stock  should  be  a  per- 
sonal, and  not  a  real  estate,  as  formerly.     The  act  of 
incorporation  further  says,  that   no   member  of  the 
said  company  shall  be  adjudged  or  liable  to  be  a  bank- 
rupt, within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
the  statutes  made  against  or  concerning  bankrupts, 
for  or  by  reason  of  their  stock  and  interest  in  the  said 
company,  and  that  no  stock  belonging  to  them  jointly 
shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  foreign  attachment, 
by  the  custom  of  London  or  otherwise.     And  that 
no  contract,  either  in  word  or  in  writing,  for  buying 
or  selling  bank  stock,  should  be  good  in  law,  unless 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  bank  within   seven 
days,  and  the  stock  transferred  within  fourteen  days, 
and  that  it  shall  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  counterfeit  the  common  seal  of  the  bank,  or  any 
sealed  bank  bill,  made  or  given  out  in  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  company,  for  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money,  or  any  bank  note  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  or 
to  alter  or  erase  any  indorsements  on  any  such  bills 
or  notes.    By  7  Anne  the  bank  were  empowered  to 
increase  their  capital  to  4,402,843!.  on  advancing  to 
government  the  further  sum  of  400,000!.  and  in  1714 
they  advanced  another  loan  of  1,500,000!. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the 
First,  the  interest  ia  their  capital  stock  was  re- 
duced to  five  per  cent.,  when  the  bank  agreed  to  de- 
liver up  as  many  exchequer  bills  as  amounted  to 
2,ooo,o«ol.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of  ioo,oool.,  and 
it  W.TS  declared  lawful  for  the  bank  to  make  a  call 
upon  their  members,  in  proportion  to  their  interests 
in  their  capital  stocky  for  such  sums  of  money  as  in  a 
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general  court  should  be  found  necessary ;  and  that  if 
any  member  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  liis  share 
of  the  monies  so  called  for  at  the  time  appointed, 
after  due  notice  for  that  purpose,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  bank  not  only  to  stop  tlie  dividend  of  such 
member,  and  to  apply  it  towards  payment  of  the 
money  in  question,  but  also  to  stop  the  transfers  of 
the  share  of  such  defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with 
an  annuity  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  money 
so  omitted  to  be  paid  ;  and  if  the  principal  and  in- 
terest should  be  tliree  months  unpaid,  the  bank  should 
have  ix)wer  to  sell  so  much  of  the  stock  belonging  to 
t!ie  defaulter  as  should  satisfy  t!ie  same.  After  this 
the  bank  reduced  the  interest  of  2oo,oocl.  lent  to 
government  from  five  to  four  per  cent.,  and  purchased 
several  other  annuities,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
deemed by  government,  and  the  national  debt  to  the 
bank  reduced  to  i  ,6oo,oool.  i  but  in  1 742  the  bank 
engaged  to  advance  to  government  i,6oo,oool.  at 
tliree  per  cent,  which  is  now  called  the  three  per  cent, 
annuities,  so  that  government  was  then  indebted  to 
the  company  in  3,200,000!.,  one  moiety  bearing  four 
and  the  other  three  per  cent,  interest. 

In  the  year  1746  the  company  agreed  that  the 
sum  of  986,800!.  due  to  them  in  exchequer  bills  un- 
satisfied should  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
accept  an  annuity  of  39,442!.,  being  the  interest  of 
that  sum  at  four  per  cent.  The  company  also  agreed 
to  advance  the  further  sum  of  i,ooo,oool.  into  the 
exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  tlie  duties  arising  by 
the  malt  and  land  tax,  at  four  per  cent,  for  exchequer 
bills  to  be  issued  for  that  purpose,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  company  were  enabled  to  increase  their 
capital  986,8001.,  the  interest  of  which,  as  well 
as  tliat  of  the  other  annuities,  was  reduced  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  until  the  fifth  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1757,  when  it  was  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  such 
exchequer  bills,  they  established  what  they  now 
call  bank  circulation,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tliey  opened  a  subscription,  which  they  renew  an- 
nually, for  1,000,000!.,  wherein  the  subscribers  ad- 
vance ten  per  cent.,  and  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay 
the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  the  bank 
shall  call  upon  them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
4  the 
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the  ten  per  cent,  so  advanced  ;  in  consJJerat'ion  of 
which  the  bank  pays  the  subscribers  four  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  onc-fburth  per 
cent.  for  the  whole  sum  they  agree  to  furnish  ;  and  in 
caae  a  call  should  be  made  on  them,  then  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  thereof.  The  bank  further  agrees  to  pay 
tbem  at  the  rate  of  fire  per  cent,  per  anninn  for  such 
simi,  until  repayment,  which  they  arc  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  By  this 
means  the  bank  obtains  all  the  purposes  of  keeping 
i,ooo,90ol.  by  them,  and  though  the  subscribers,  if 
no  call  be  made  upon  them,  (which  is  generally  the 
case)  receive  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  money 
they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  sum  of 
%3,5ooI.  per  annum  by  the  contract,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  statement : 
The  bank  receives  from  government  for  the 

advance  of  a  million  -  ;^.30,ooo 

The  bank  pays  the  subscribers,  who  ad- 
vance ico,oool.,  and  engage  to  pay 
(when  called  for)  900,000!.  more  6,500 


The  clear  gain  to  the  bank  is  £-'i3tS°o 

Bank  stock  may  properly  be  called  a  trading  stock, 
ttnce  with  thb  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold 
and  silver,  ditcoonting  bilb  of  exchange,  fee.  ex- 
clusive of  which  the  bank  is  allowed  large  simis 
of  money  annually  for  the  management  of  the  an- 
nuities paid  at  their  office. 

The  company  make  dividends  of  the  profits  half- 

vfi '■  e  is  publicly  piven,  when  those 

whc — ..  their  money  may  readily  receive 

It  ?'  but  pri  nil  Jf  tl>«y  deem  it  more  con- 

J  to  continue  their  funds,  and 
to  ••  '  I  •■•t  added  to  their  principal. 

'1  .  of  England  is  managed  by  a  governor, 

drputy  jrovemor,  and  24  directors,  who  are  annually 
«lr  '  court ;  1 3  or  more  compose  a 

coiiii  ■..  .  '.  .^  ..r  min.iping  the  nf"'-  ^''the 
rompny.    The  officers  and  clerks  of  r  .my 

are  very  numerous,  and  arc  by  the  act  of  inrorpo- 
rjtion    placed    entirrly    n    '         '  of 

the  court  of  directors.      : ..     .........   .„,    ..liich 

has  been  enlarged  by  various  statutes,  is  exempted 
Troiti  ttto,  tceoonted  a  personal  rtltate,  assign- 
jUe  over,  nee  nitqetx  to  forfeitures,  are  rcdecm- 
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able  by   parliam:nt  on  paying  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed. 

The  stability  of  the  bank  of  England  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  British  government.  All  that 
it  has  advanced  to  government  must  be  lost  before  the 
creditors  can  sustain  any  considerable  loss. 

No  other  banking  company  in  England  can  be  es- 
tablished by  act  of  parliament,  or  can  consist  of  more 
tlian  $ix  members ;  and  those  who  hold  the  shares  in 
any  other  banking  company  arc  personally  liable  for 
the  whole  debts  of  the  society.  Thb  last  is  a  very 
material  consideration,  and  prevents  any  formidable 
rival  from  starting  up  in  opposition  to  what  may  very 
properly  be  called  a  nathnal  hanh.  Its  action  is  not 
only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of 
state,  receiving  and  paying  the  greater  part  of  the 
annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
circulating  exchequer  bills,  and  advancing  to  govern- 
ment the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes, 
which  are  firequently  not  paid  up  uAil  some  years 
thereafter.  It  has,  likewise,  upon  several  different 
occasions,  supported  the  credit  of  the  principal  houses 
of  coirunerce,  not  only  in  England  but  in  other 
parts  of  Europe;  upon  one  occasion  it  is  said  to 
have  advanced  for  tliis  purpose  in  one  week  about 
1 ,600,000!.,  and  a  great  part  of  this  in  bullion. 

Officers  or  servants  of  the  company  embezzling 
anybank  note,  &c.  wherewith  they  arc  entrusted  duly, 
and  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as  felons. 

By  13  G.  in.  c.  79,  persons  not  authorized  by  the 
l>nnk,  making  or  using  mouUU  for  the  making  of 
paper,  with  the  words  hank  of  England  visibk*  in  the 
substance,  or  having  such  moulds  in  their  possession, 
arc  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and 
persons  issuing  notes  and  bills,  engraved  to  resemble 
those  of  the  bank,  or  having  the  sum  expressed  i« 
white  characters  on  a  black  ground,  may  be  punished 
by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  months  ;  but  in- 
nocent persons  possessed  of  such  note; ,  carrying  them 
for  payment,  are  not  affected  by  this  statute. 

Private  banks  were  of  much  earlier  origin  than 
national  or  public  banks.  Previous  to  the  year  1640, 
the  Royal  Mint  and  the  Tower  of  London  had  been 
used  by  merchants  as  a  kind  of  bank  for  the  security 
of  their  moneys  but  Charles  I.  having  made  free 
With  their  money,  the  mint  lost  public  confidence. 
I  2  PrivMt 
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Private  banting  originated  in  this  country  with  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company. 

'J  he  proper  business  of  the  London  goldsmiths 
had  always  been  to  buy  and  sell  plate,  bullion,  and 
foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  to  melt  and  cull  them, 
to  coin  some  at  the  mint,  and  with  the  rest  to  supply 
the   refiners,  plate  makers,  and  merchants,  as  they 
found  convenient  for  the  advantage  of  trade.     But  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  broils  which  broke  out  about 
the    period  of  king  Charles's  reign,  the  merchants 
and  principal  traders  began  to  lodge  their  money  in 
the  goldsmiths  hands  for  the  greater   security.     This 
became  so  much  the  fashion,  that"  in  a  very  short  time 
the  banking  scheme  constituted  a  very  considerable 
branch  of  their  business.  'J  he  goldsmiths  began  to  dis- 
countmerchants' bonds  andbills,  both  in  townand  from 
the  coimtry,  and  also  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentle- 
men's estates  remitted  to  town,  and  to  allow  interest 
if  it  remained  only  for  a  single  montli.     This  was  a 
great  allurement  to  the  people  to  put  out  their  money, 
and  an  invention  that  brought  an  immense  quantity 
of  casli  into  their  hands,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to 
supply  government,  as  the  bank  of  England  does  now, 
with  temporary  sums,  for  which  these  bankers  took 
10  per  cent.,  and  on  bills,  tallies,  orders,  and  debts  due 
to  the  king,  they  sometimes  got  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  government. 
Thus  they  became  a  sort  of  public  bank,  with  in- 
dividual and  private  direction,  as  the  security  depended 
on  the  public,    but  the  management  on  particular 
people.     T  his  great  gain  induced  the  goldsmiths  more 
«nd  more  to  become  lenders  to  government,  to  an- 
ticipate all  the  revenue,  to  take  every  grant  of  par- 
liament into  pledge  as  soon  as  it  was  given,  so  that 
in  fact  all  the  revenue  passed  through  their  hands. 
Thus  they  went  on  to  the  year  1672,  when  they  had 
jointly  and  severally  amassed  of  the  public's  money- 
1,328,5261.,  which  was  deposited  for  safety  in  the 
king's  treasiuy,  and  whence  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving   weekly   whatever  sum  or    sums  were 
wanted  for  their  customers. 

At  this  time  Charles  II.  happening  to  be  much 
in  want  of  cash,  he  shut  up  the  exchequer,  and 
seized  upon  all  the  money  to  carry  on  his  war  with 
Holland.  I  his  violent  measure  bankrupted  the  gold- 
smiths, and  is  said  to  have  brought  near  ten  thou- 
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sand  families  to  poverty.     A  general  murmur  ran 
through  the  nation;  and  the  public  became  so  cla- 
morous, that  the  king,  for  his  personal  safety,  was 
obliged  to  bind  himself  to  pay  the  principal  out  of 
his  revenue,  and  till  that  should  be  effected  to  allow 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  ainuun  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal was  never  paid.    However,  the  parliament,  12 
Wil.  III.  c.  12,  provided  for  a  large  arrear  of  ir^- 
terest  then  due,  and  settled  the  interest  at  three  per 
cent,  for  the  future.    The   debt  was  hereby  made 
redeemable,  on   paying  one  moiety  of  the  principal 
sum,  viz.  664,2631.  further  confirmed  by  an  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  moiety  then  became  the  proper 
debt  of  the  public,  and  was  finally  subscribed  into  the 
South  Sea  capital  stock  in  the  year  1720  ;  and  many 
years  after,  when  the  present  custom  of  receiving  and 
paying  monfry  from  morning  till  night  in  an  open 
shop  came  first  to  be  introduced,  it  was  thought  to 
be  very  singular ;  and  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  several 
other  authors  of  credit,  wrote  very  vehemently  against 
it.     The  bankers  were  accused  of  being  a  set  of 
usurers,  of  keeping  the  interest  of  money  at  least  two 
per  cent,  higher  than  otherwse  it  would  be,  which 
was  productive  of  many  evils,  and  also  that  they  made 
money  scarce  amongst  individuals,  by  surreptitiously 
collecting  all  they  could  into  their  own   possessions, 
whereby  the  counu-y  was  drained  in  every  part,  and 
the  subject  injured ;  whereas  it  is  since  bankers  esta- 
blished themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  banks  have  been  established  in  large  towns,  that 
money  is  become  plenty  and  the  interest  low.  The  fact 
relative  to  the  first  bmus  allowed  by  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land to  government  of  a  loan  at  nearly  eight  per  cent, 
interest,  which  was  considered  advantageous  to  the 
borrower,  is  a  decisive  proof  in  favour  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  interest  by  those  establishments.     But  upon 
the  whole,  whatever  might  have  been  the  practice  of 
bankers  then,  the  case  is  now  quite  otherwise.     The 
dispatch  given  by  our  modern  bankers  to  merchants 
and  dealers  in  general  is  found  so  convenient  to  trade 
that  {People  are  greatly  accommodated  by  lodging  cash 
with  them,  to  be  drawn  out  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
want  it,  without  receiving  or  expecting  any  interest 
whatever ;  and  the  facility  with  which  bills,  notes, 
drafts,  bonds,  and  real  personal  securities,  are  and  may 
be  converted  into  immediate  money  through  the  me- 
dium 
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diam  of  private  banks,  both  in  London  and  in  tbe 
country,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  a  very 
great  public  conveniency,  but  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aids  to  conunerce  and  tnule  that  custom  ever 
invented  or  introduced. 

By  each  pcrion  keeping  his  money  with  a  banker, 
those  indrvidaah  soms  with  which  no  operation  in 
commerce  coiild  be  carried  on,  as  they  arc  too  fluc- 
tuating  and   Inr   -     '  -  "le,   form   ■ —  '•"«  capital,  I 
with  which  the  .  ;  i  accomi  Ji  of  his 

ciutoiners  as  want  h,  by  discounts  or  employ  in  other 
business.  Thus,  then,  a  capital  that  must  have  lain 
dormant,  divided  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  is 
brought  into  activity  in  that  of  their  banker,  to  the 
great  advanuge  of  individuab  and  the  public. 

The  opcnitions  of  the  bank  of  England  may  be 
coiuidcrcd  under  three  distinct  hejds :  the  first  re- 
btcs  to  the  general  drcolation,  or  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country  ;  the  second,  to  its  tranuctions 
with  government  by  loans,  payment  of  dividends, 
&c.  V  the  third,  to  commercial  discounts.  Circulation, 
as  the  word  implies,  must  have  a  pivot  or  centre,  on 
which  the  whole  can  turn }  and  that  centre,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  island  of  Great  Briatn,  is  the  bank 
of  England,  whose  paper  or  notes  represent  that 
medium  for  every  useful  and  convenient  purpose  :  but 
paper  may  be  as  good  a  representative  sign  as  gold,  and 
in  tome  instances  better,  because  it  is  more  easy  to 
manage  and  trmsfer,  attd  enjoys  perfect  confidence. 
It  is  more  portable  than  gold,  and  so  long  as  it  can 
at  will  be  coaverted  into  that  pr«ciotn  metal,  it  an- 
swers every  purpoae  without  the  inconvcnicncy  at- 
tending the  use  of  it.  'fhe'only  dificrencc  consists  in 
such  paper  being  the  circulating  medium  only  Cor  the 
country  where  it  issues,  while  gold  or  silver  are  the 
circulating  mcdiurrs  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
both  are  no  more  than  representative  signs.  If  there 
were  mflre  gold  than  is  wanted,  confidence  in  it  as  a 
representative  sign  would  sbcken,  and  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  circulating  mc<lium.  If  bank  notes 
were  aogmented,  so  as  t(^  be  sold  at  a  diKount, 
confidence  would  vanish,  and  those  notes  be  no  longer 
a  circulating  medium.    See  CircvJattHg  Medium. 

It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  the  principles  upon 
which  the  bank  of  England  is  established,  the  nature 
of  its  public  and  private  interests,  and  more  parti- 
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'cn'iir'y  to  appreciate  the  real  situation  of  the  coun- 
try  with  respect  to  the  paper  circulation,  without  en- 
tering into  some  explanations  with  regard  to  past  oc- 
currences, and  the  relative  state  of  the  country  banks  -, 
in  which  explanations  it  is  material  to  obbcrvc,  that  the 
bank  of  England  did  never  entirely  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  lutional  and  commercial  circulations.  The 
amount  of  the  bilU  ditcounted  by  the  bank  for  con}^ 
mon  purposes  was  till  lately  not  known  i  but  before 
the  state  of  their  afi'airs  was  laid  before  parliament  a 
few  years  since,  the  amount  could  not  have  been 
large,  at  least  it  most  have  borne  a  snuU  proportion 
to  the  commerce  and  solid  circulation  of  the  country*. 
If  the  amount  of  paper  discounted  for  £ctitious 
and  stock-jobl>ing  purposes  be  deducted,  the  re- 
mainder will  bear  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to 
the  whole }  and  therefore  the  comnicrce  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  receive  a  fatal  blow  if  tl\c  bank  should 
decline  discounts  altogctlicr,  nor  even  should  it  fail. 
The  convulsion  would,  no  doubt,  be  gifeit,  the  dif- 
ficulty and  distress  incalculable,  hut  the  couiury  would 
not  be  ruined.  The  existence  of  the  bank  depends 
on  that  of  the  country,  but  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try by  no  means  depends  on  that  of  the  bank. 

Very  few  (creigners  have  understood  tlie  principles 
on  which  the  bank  of  England  is  established ;  they 
have  always  considered  its  notes  as  government  paper, 
and  tl»e  experience  they  have  had  of  the  practice  of 
governments  in  every  country, 'induced  them  to  sup- 
pose, that  when  gold  was  reftucd  on  the  presentation 
of  the  notes  Feb.  27,  1797,  the  bank  and  the  country 
were  equally  on  the  brink  o(  ruin.  They  could  not 
distinguish  between  paper  issued  for  the  sole  purpose 
"di  Aioibtion,  limited  in  its  amount,  and  under  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  a  corporate  body  ab- 
solutely independent ;  and  th.it  pa)Kr  which  govern- 
ment could  issue  ad  lititutn,  bearing  an  interest  that 
rendered  it  an  object  for  persons  to  purchase  as  a  pro- 
ductive investment  of  their  capitalis  j  they  were  very 
much  astonisbed  to  find  the  total  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  to  be  so  small,  compared  with  the  com- 
merce and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  equally  so, 
that  after  all,  bank  notes  continued  to  circulate  at 
par.  The  ideas  of  foreigners  have  been  farther 
milled  on  this  subject  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  by  supposing  that  the  English  government,  like 
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that  of  France,  put  the  directors  of  the  bank  in  a 
state  of  coercion,  and  obliged  them  to  supply  its  exi- 
gencies. Except  the  sums  borrowed  on  certain  con- 
ditions for  prolonging  the  charter,  every  other  loan 
made  by  the  bank  is  on  some  specific  pledge,  and  for 
a  limited  time,  for  which  the  bank  obtains  such  a  se- 
curity as  would  enable  it,  if  necessary,  easily  to  bor- 
row the  sum  lent  to  government  fi-om  individuals. 
'JTiese  opinions,  however,  did  not  prevail  at  home, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  those 
notes  issued,  namely,  deposits  of  bullion,  loans  to  go- 
vernment, and  commercial  discounts,  together  with 
the  confitbnce  reposed  in  the  directors  from  the  open 
manner  in  which  they  met,  and  even  courted  public 
investigation,  at  the  alarming  crisis  of  their  stopping 
payment.  From  long  experience,  the  directors  of 
the  bank  must  understand  correctly  the  amount  to 
which  their  notes  can  circulate  without  depreciation  or 
discount ;  and  the  event  has  proved,  that  they  have 
conducted  themselves  with  sound  judgment,  by  not 
extending  their  issues  beyond  what  the  currency  of 
the  country  requires,  and  can  support.  Thus,  public 
confidence  was  restored  to  a  degree  much  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain,  besides  the  banks  of 
Scotland  incorporated  by  parliament,  about  400  pri- 
vate banks  and  bankers,  all  of  whom  issue  notes 
payable  on  demand,  which  generally  circulate  in  their 
Tieighbourhood,  besides  drafts  or  notes,  payable  at 
certain  dates  at  banking-houses  in  the  metropolis,  and 
which  circulate  all  o-i-er  the  kingdom.  The  total  amount 
of  paper  thus  circulated  was  not  at  all  known  until  the 
bank  of  England  published  tlie  state  of  its  circulation 
subsequent  to  the  stoppage  of  1797.  The  best  in- 
formed  persons  in  the  country  rated  its  circulation  at 
nearly  double  what  it  turned  out  to  be.  After  sutli  a 
circumstance,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  to  State 
the  circulation  of  individual  private  bankers,  still  less 
cipable  of  being  estimated. 

Thus  the  circulation  of  the  bank  of  England  paper, 
although  the  most  important,  is  not  the  only  one  in 
the  kingdom.  The  establishment  of  most  country 
banks  is  of  modern  date,  yet  there  has  been  no  ma- 
terial impediment,  with  regard  to  circulation,  from 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1 745,  until  that  which 
haj.pcned  by  the  failure  of  the  Air  bank  in  1772. 
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That  failure  was  acyoinpanied  9fhl\  others  of  great 
extent  at  the  same  time  in  Holland;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently partial,  and  not  general :  the  bank  of  England 
acted  very  wisely  as  well  as  liberally,  by  affording  a 
support  to  those  bouses  whose  solidity  was  unques- 
tionable, leaving  others,  which  were  rotten,  to  f;ill, 
and  as  they  were  swept  away,  confidence  was  gra- 
dually restored.  The  next  check  to  commercial  ctc- 
dit  arose  from  the  failure  of  a  circulation  established 
between  Lancashire  and  London,  well  known  in  the 
courts  of  law  by  the  case  of  Gidscn  v.  Johnson,  which 
has  been  so  often  tried  ;  but  although  the  amount 
was  large,  it  moved  in  so  narrow  a  line,  that  it  pro- 
duced no  general  effect  in  the  country.  "What  hap- 
pened by  the  failure  of  so  many  private  banks  in  the 
beginning  of  1793,  was,  however,  very  different, 
far  beyond  any  thing  which  preceded,  or  has  fol- 
lowed it,  in  magnitude ;  it  pervaded  more  or  less 
every  part  or  place  in  both  islands,  and  affected 
every  description  of  property. 

During  the  interval  between  the  failure  of  the  Air 
bank  and  the  distress  of  1793,  a  very  material  change 
had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  general  circulation. 
Banks  had  been  established  in  almost  every  town, 
and  even  village,  throughout  the  country;  and  in 
the  larger  towns  rival  establishments  were  formed. 
These  produced  a  most  important,  and,  whilst  it  was 
secure,  a  beneficial  change  to  the  country,  by  in- 
creasing its  circulation ;  but  unfortunately  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  those  banks  were  mostly  established 
were  insecure,  in  their  being  compelled  to  invest  or 
employ  the  deposit  left  in  their  hands,  and  thereby 
rendering  themselves  incapable  of  facing  a  sudden 
storm,  or,  as  it  is  called,  answering  a  run  upon  them, 
which,  from  natural  events,  must  in  the  course  of 
time  arise.  A  banker  in  London  never  allows  inte- 
rest to  his  customers,  and  can  afford  to  reserve  a 
proportion  of  his  deposits  to  enable  him  to  answer 
sudden  demands,  or  a  run  on  his  house,  as  he  thereby 
sustains  no  real  loss,  but  only  diminishes  the  amount 
of  his  profit.  The  country  banker  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent situationi  for  he  allows  interest  on  deposits, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  afford  to  suffer  even  a  small 
sum  to  remain  dormant  and  unproductive ;  for  every 
lool.  which  he  suffers  to  remain  in  that  predicament 
is  a  loss  of  the  interest  which  he  pays  his  customer, 

and 
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and  which  interest  he  must  get  reioiburscd,  by  in- 
ve:>ting  the  money  before  he  con  realize  any  protit  for 
himself.  Thus  it  will  appear,  that  whilst  the  circu- 
lation was  greatly  increased,  and  its  beneficial  efiects 
enjoyed  by  the  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture 
of  the  country,  &c.  it  was  founded  on  the  most  in- 
secure principle,  and  liable  to  almost  instantaneous 
convulsion,  by  unforeseen  and  even  trifling  circum- 
stances. This  mi^ht  be  promoted  more  or  less  by 
the  practice  of  particular  dtablisluncnts ;  for  if  coun- 
try ban!cs,  whose  principals  arc  men  of  large  unques- 
tionable property,  should  fad,  the  coiita^ion  will  im- 
mediately spread,  and  the  consequences  are  incalcu- 
lable. Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  bc^mning  of  tite 
year  1793,  and  of  1797,  the  banks  of  Newcastle 
storied  payment,  whilst  thoK  of  baeter  and  the 
west  of  England  stood  their  ground.  1  lie  partners 
in  the  banks  of  Newcastle  were  far  more  opulent,  but 
their  private  fortunes  being  invested,  could  not  be 
realized  in  time  to  answer  a  run  on  thrir  hanks. 
Their  notes  allowed  interest  to  commence  some 
months  after  date,  and  were  then  payable  on  de- 
mand, by  which  means  they  bad  not  an  hour  to 
prepare  for  their  discharge.  The  banks  at  Exeter, 
on  the  contrary,  issued  notes  payable  twenty  days  af- 
ter sight,  virith  interest  to  commence  from  the  date  of 
the  note,  and  to  cease  on  the  day  of  acceptance, 
llicre  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  practice  of  the  banks 
at  Newcastle  is  more  lucrative,  but  it  must  for  ever 
be  liable  to  a  return  of  what  has  hapi>encd,  whilst  the 
twenty  days  resented  at  £xcur  furnishes  ample  time 
to  communicate  with  London,  and  to  receive  every 
degrep  of  assistance  which  may  be  required. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  very  materially 
10  produce  the  distress  of  1793,  which  was  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  declaration  of  war.  1  hat  event 
is  usually  preceded  by  some  indication  which  enables 
the  commerdal  and  monied  men  to  make  preparation. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  shun  notice  rendered 
the  least  degree  of  general  preparation  impossible. 
The  foreign  market  was  by  this  means  shut  op,  or  ren- 
dered more  ditHcult  of  access  to  the  merchant ;  of  Q 
course  he  could  not  purchase  from  the  manu£Kturcr, 
2iid  an  important  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
the  continent  furnished  a  pretence  to  fiirtignos  for 
withholding  their  rcmitunccs  from  both. 
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The  manufacturers,  in  their  distress,  applied  to 
the  bankers  in  the  country  for  relief,  but  as  the  want 
of  money  became  general,  and  that  want  increased 
gradually  by  a  general  alarm,  the  country  banks 
required  the  re-payment  of  old  debts,  being  utterly 
incapable  of  increasing  them,  and  which  of  course 
brought  their  own  situation  to  the  test.  In  this  pre- 
dicament, the  country  at  large  could  have  no  other  rc- 
coturse  but  to  London,  and  after  having  exhausted  the 
bankers,  that  recours*  finally  terminated  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  bank  of  England.  In  the  mean  time  the 
alarm  in  the  country  continued  to  increase.  Confi- 
dence in  their  banks  vanished.  Every  creditor  was 
clamorous  for  payment,  which  he  insisted  should  be 
made  in  gold,  and  which  was  complied  with  until 
the  bankers  in  London  were  exhausted. 

At  first  the  bankers  accommodated  themselves  to 
circumstances,  and  fimiished  large  supplies,  .but 
coukl  not  support  the  daily  and  constant  demand  for 
jpiinras ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  checkVig  tiiat  de- 
maad,  they  curtailed  their  discounts  to  a  point  never 
before  experienced,  and  which  placed  every  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  danger. 

llie  determination  of  the  bank  was  founded  upon 
the  drmand  which  came  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world  for  gold.  The  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the 
demand  for  guineas  seems  attributable  to  the  three 
following  circumstances.  1st,  As  a  medium  of  re- 
mittance to  foreign  parts,  to  supply  the  want  of  bills 
of  exchange.  2dly,  For  the  (lurpose  of  hoarding  in 
the  country,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  go- 
vernment and  in  the  circulating  paper.  3dly,  To 
oiSBIe  country  banks  to  discharge  their  demands, 
whilst  confidence  in  the  govenmicnt  and  the  bank  of 
England  remained  entire. 

The  numerous  bankruptcies  that  took  place  in 
1793,  have  produced  such  a  sensation,  and  been  so 
much  canvassed,  that  an  account  of  thc^nt  cause,  as 
well  as  the  ren^icdy,  will  not  be  u»>:lcis,  and  cannot  be 
vnacceptable. 

In  the  year  1 79a,  a  scheme  was  laid  in  France  by 
au>ns.  Clavicrc  and  the  Urissotinc  party  to  drain  the 
bonk  of  England  of  specie,  a  matter  in  ordinary  c^ses 
impracticable,  but  then  founded  on  particular  circum- 
stances.    The  coUTK  of  exchange  between  any  two 
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diflTcrent  countues  is  regulated  in  general  by  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  between  them,  Ijecause  in  all  countries 
payments  are  made  either  in  gold  or  silver,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  in  paper  that  is  at  will  conver- 
tible into  those  metals. 

In  France  the  circulating  medium  consisted  in  assig- 
nats,  with  which  all  bills  of  exchange  were  paid  there, 
but  which  couldnot  be  converted  at  will  nor  at  any  cer- 
tain price  into  metallic  money,  as  in  other  countries, 
or  in  France  at  other  times.  The  relation  between 
assignats  and  gold  or  silver,  and  not  the  commercial  ! 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  fixed  the  rate  I 
of  exchange  at  that  period,  so  that  by  raising  or  low- 
ering the  agio  between  metal  and  paper,  those  who 
had  given  cash  for  bills  on  France  might  be  made 
cither  to  lose  or  gain. 

When  mons.  Claviere  came  the  second  time  to  the 
comptroller  generalship,  he  raised  and  sunk  the  value 
©f  paper  as  he  pleased,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  exchange  between  paper  and  money  was  car- 
ried on  by  porters  in  the  open  street.     If  it  was  in- 
tended to  lower  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  on  any 
particular  day,  a  great  number  of  persons  were  sent 
out  with  sacks  under  their  arms,  to  offer  a  high  price 
for  paper }  and  when  a  contrary  effect  was  intended  to 
be  produced,  as  the  Brissotines  or  Girondists  com- 
manded the  Jacobin  Club  at  that  time,,  emissaries 
(that  is  a  mob)  were  dispatched  to  threaten  and  send 
away  the  money  changers.     This  speculation  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  violence,  that  several  of  those  spe- 
ciUators  in  money  and  paper  were  actually  murdered 
on  the  spot  by  the  emiesaries  sent  agairist  them.     By 
tills  tneanii  Claviere  could  easily  gain  lo  per  cent,  on 
all  drawing  and  redrawing,  as  he  regulated  the  price 
o/  gold.    The  agents  he  sent  over  to  England,  when 
they  drew  on  Paris,  converted  the  amount  into  gui- 
neas, wlxich  were  scjit  over  and  melted  down..    The 
bank   finding  tbis>  .aa4  tracing  great  quantjitiesi  of 
guineas  into  foreign  parts,  drew  in,  as  it  is  tailed,  or 
djounished   their  discounts  to  the  I. pudon  hankers, 
who   immediately   on   their    p;u-t   diminished   their 
credits    witli    their   country    banking    correspond- 
ents;   and    thus    the  bankruptcies    of    1793    were 
brought    on,    and    they   would    have    been    much 
greater  had  not  Claviere  been  crpmped  in  his  ope- 
rations by  his  colleagues,    who    did  not   compre- 
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hend  the  plan,  and  would  not  give  him  the  100  mil- 
lions he  demanded  for  its  execution.  To  confirm 
this  statement,  we  fiad  Brissot,  when  in  prison,  in  the 
following  year,  and  about  to  perish,  accusing  the  Ja- 
cobins of  Roberspierre's  party  for  not  allowing  this 
operation  to  be  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

Such  was  the  cause  of  the  failures  ;  the  remedy 
applied  to  which  is  more  generally  known.  Govern- 
ment created  five  millions  of  exchequer  bills,  which 
were  left  at  the  di.sposition  of  a  committee,  for  the 
aid  of  commercial  men.  3,500,000  were  only  issued, 
and  the  discredit  ended  so  quickly  by  the  bank  ex- 
tending its  discounts,  that  many  loanswcre  demanded 
which  were  never  accepted,  and  others  were  reim- 
bursed before  the  expiration  of  thi*ee  months,  and 
with  some  small  gain  on  the  part  of  government.    - 

Thi  I'.istory  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  'in 
almost  every  respect  been  unprecedented,  does  not 
contain  any  thing  of  greater  importance  than  the 
effect  it  has  had  on  the  credit  of  individual  com- 
mercial men ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  well  as  ex- 
pected, that  governments,  as  they  involve  the  destiny 
of  private  persons  by  their  transactions,  will,  on  gr^at 
occasions,  stand  forward  as  the  British  ministry  did, 
in  supporting  that  credit  upon  which  national  pro- 
perty sometimes  depends,  and  with  which  it  is  at  all 
times  more  or  less  connected. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  export  coin  for 
want  of  bills,  it  is  a  dangerous  predicament  for  tlie 
country,  and  therefore  every  means  ought  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  it ;  but  it  is  inevitable  if  the 
,  balance  of  trade  be  against  us.  It  was  notorious  at  the 
above  time,  that  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were 
received  from  France,  of  course  none  could  be  sent 
thither,  as  is  obvious  from  the  then  course  of  ex- 
change. The  following  calculation  will  serve  for  Am- 
sterdam, viz, 

One  hundred  guineas  cost,  with  freight,  insurance, 
and  charges,  -  -  -      /".  106   13   o 

Sold  at  f.  1 2each  is  f.  1 200  Agio,  loc-^pcr 
cent,  is  banco  f.  1 1^3,  11.  and  at  the  ave- 
rage exchange  of  3  8,  6,  from  January  to 
March  1793,  is        -  -  -    /".  103     6  9 


Loss, 
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The  price  of  guineas  at  Amttcrdam  was  tnrariabl|^ 
f.  12  fipoin  Jannary  to  the  12th  of  April  1793  }  but ' 
guineas  were  hardir  ever  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
Holland  to  become  an  ol^ect  of  trade,  until  the  Bri- 
ti«h  troops  lasded  there  m  February  1797.  The 
calculation  for  Hamburgh  appears  still  more  mifa- 
Tourablc. 

iooguiiKaacostwithchar(;e$     -        ^>  io<S  13  o 
They  contain  in   ducat  gold  at  Ham- 
burgh 11$  ducats,  at  96I  banco  per  ducat, 
it  msrks  banco  1357,  at  the  average  ex- 
*h»geof35.3         -       •    -  -        102  10  6 


Lo«      -        -       .      /;  'i 

The  price  of  96^  is  the  par  for  a  ducat,  wmcii 
T3S  about  the  arenge  price  far  January,  febroary, 
and  March  1793.     In  this  sittution  of  foreign  ex-  || 
clunge,    it  was  impo^  r    the   coin   of   the  '' 

Otmtry TooU  hare    brcn   exported   in   the   mual 

-cmme  df-ridngs;  indi'vysali  will  not  act  contra- 
ry to  their  own  interest,  which  operates  in  nch  cases 
more  effectually  than  acts  of  parliament,  m 

reality  the  only  «-ise  restriction  which  on^i.;  ;..  >..ii*t 
in  a  coontry  so  much  dependant  on  its  traikr.     Indi- 

-vUnls  must  pay  freight,  niMoanc*,  brokerage,  and 
■eme  other  small  eipencet,  in  a^ditfatOfiTlaM  flP 
the  price.  The  cxpnrt  of  foreign  gvM^  aiA'iMtffr 
tMght  ahraytto  be  free,  and  the  bank  ought  to  npply 
the  demand  srheiicvcr  it  shall  ariar,  ondcr  a  certaiwy 
riiat  the  erport  will  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
cmtr^r  nfrvrhange,  and  thereby  insure  its  return  (pro- 
v;  >.l     ;.        '  nee  of  trade  is  in  our  fivovr)  wkh  ad- 

c  be  agaiMt  as,  whether 
arumg  trcm  tAc  acnciency  of  ogr  trade,  or  as  the  r^ 
ttilt  of  MibiAlies  fMDd  to  fereigD  powers,  that  balance 
most  be  Uquidated  by  gold  or  silver;  and  if  there  be 
not  sufficient  farrign  bnllion  in  the  coontry  for  the 
fui\mstf  guiitfas  BWt  and  will  be  scitc,  or  bank- 
aetet  will  hie  rediK«d  to  an  cnormots  diKeuat.  It  is 
in  Tain  to  prohiUt  what  cannot  be  prevented;  the  se- 

'  eercti  law  wiQ  only  tend  to  throw  that  proBt  into  the 
pocket  of  the  smuggler,  that  wootd  otherwise  belong 
10  the  hit  trader. 

We  shoald  distinguish,  however,  between  that  drain 
which  is  the  resoh  of  a  balance  against  the  country, 
and  the  forced  operatioot  for  taofontj  farfotetf 
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which  gnvcmment,  with  the  aid  of  the  baht  of  B»ig- 
land,  can  more  or  less  prevent.  Thus,  for  instaocc-, 
at  tht  .  f  the  French         '       n,  the 

comp; ^ _. .-^ivourcii  to  ill- -■.     ....•  from 

hence,  and  trom  other  places,  to  serve  tempomiy 
purposes  at  Paris,  which  the  British  minister  stoppcJ. 
If  his  obit      •     •  •  .  )  benefit  this  countiy,  or  to 

distress  thi  1   France,   he  ought  to  hav<r 

encouraged  and  promoted  st'ich  operations;  or,  which 
vrould'have  been  more  efiectual,  he  ought  to  have 
reofiaincd  a  silent  sp    ■  *'     '    v  1$  the  state  of 

exdiangeattheflmr.  ion  cost  twelve 

and  a  half  per  ceiH.t  and  as  those  operations  conld 
havebetTi!  -,  perhaps  six  times  in  the 

course  of  a  ycjr,  tiu-  ir.iifin  to  this  r- -     '  ^'■•-  '  - 

to  France,  could  only  hare  been  1 

of  the  powers  of  the  htter,  and  which  must  in  time 

have  been  exhausted,  when  lool.  sent  from  hence  in 

silver  shall  '"  '" — '  ' '•■-n  in  two,  or  at  most  in 

three  m<iin  .   >n  of  12I.IOS.  for  profit. 

Such  transactions  wotild  have  prodoced  a  real  efiect, 
without  tlie  aid  of  acts  of  parliament,  or  the  hand  of 
power,  whiht  the  su]ierficial  sjicculatlons  on  the  con- 
sequences of  the  assignats  and  mandates  of  France 
quickly  vanished  in  smoke. 

To  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  this  country 
is  indebted  in  a  high  degree  for  the  prosperity  she 
has  enjoyed ;  and  to  a  clause  in  that  charter,  which 
prohibits  any  other  establishment  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, we  may  look  as  to  a  shield  to  protect  us  against 
projects  such  as  those  of  the  South  Sea,  Mississippi, 
the  Air  bank,  &c.  !tc.  It  ought  to  prove  a  decisive 
answer  to  those  who  have  sttggetted  an  increase  of 
pejj^,  hy  means  of  a  new  bank,  that  the  bank  of 
England  can  and  must  issue  to  the  full  extent  which 
the  circulation  of  the  country  can  stipport  with  safety, 
for  their  charter  obliges  them,  and  it  is  their  interest 
so  to  do.  A  new  estn! '  '  •  of  the  same  sort 
might  be  a  dangerous  exp  the  paper  of  one, 

perhaps  of  both  banks,  might  suiFcr  a  depreciatidn, 
and  cease  to  circulate  at  par,  and  consequently  to 
serve  as  a  cimtlatir.  -  '  ••n.  A  difficulty  arises 
from  the  con*equfi  li  result  from  the  two 

extremes.  In  fhe  case  of  too  great  an  excess,  depre- 
ciation and  distress  will  inevitably  follow;  but  if  too 
much  cortailedfvdxe  exertion  and  industry  of  the 

K  *  .  country 
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but  its  comparative  value,  although  liable  to  be  affected 
for  a  tiine  by  accidental  circumstances,  will  in  the 
end  return  nearly  to  what  it  was.  The  comparative  ad- 
vantages, therefore,  of  any  one  descrintion  over  an- 
other, is  at  least  dubious,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for 
opinion  ;  it  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  mag- 
nitude or  value  of  such  property. 

Under  every  situation  of  convulsion  or  invasion, 
most  of  the  gold  and  silver  would  disappear,  and 
,  something  must  be  substituted.  In  such  a  predica- 
ment, wl'at  substance  can  equal  tlic  paper  of  the  bank 
of  England,  the  extent  being  so  moderate  compared 
to  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  issuing  totally 
independent  of  the  government .'  It  would  even  be 
for  the  interest  of  an  invading  enemy  to  support  a 
bank  so  cstablislied,  for  by  destroying  it,  they  would 
deprive  themselves  of  the  means  of  drawing  from  it 
any  advantage.  When  the  French  took  possession 
of  Amsterdam,  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  touch 
the  bank  ;  and  bank-money  at  Amsterdam  is  worth 
more  since  that  invasion  than  it  was  before.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  impossible,  but  that  even  in  such  an 
event  as  is  now  stated  by  way  of  supposition,  paper 
of  this  description,  instead  of  being  the  worst,  would 
prove  the  best  security  in  which  property  could  be  in- 
vested. At  all  events  a  wheat-stack  may  be  consumed 
by  fire,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  capital  lost,  hut  some- 
thing must  attach  to  a  bank-note  in  the  worst  of 
times,  so  long  as  the  independence  of  the  bank  on 
government  sliall  be  preserved,  and  that  their  notes 
in  circulation  do  not  much  exceed  the  sum  stated  by 
the  directors  to  parliament,  on  the  25th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary 1797,  which  then  amounted  only  to  eight 
million  and  a  half. 

The  alarming  situation  of  the  bank  abovementioned 
was  quickly  removed  in  consequence  of  the  very  high 
course  of  cxchaJigc  with  Hamburgh,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  produced  a  prodigious  influx  of  gold  and 
silver,  so  that  the  panic  subsided,  and  confidence  was 
generally  restored.  In  this  pleasing  state  of  things,  it 
only  remains  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  temporary 
indemnity  bill,  which  empowers  the  bank  of  England 
to  retain  its  gold,  to  issue  notes  without  restriction, 
and  makes,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  corporate,  cap:^. 
city,  their  own  notes  a  legal  tender. 

On  this  subjfct.   Sir  Francis  Baring  observes  as 
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follows : — "  I  am  aware  of  all  the  objection?  which 
can  be  urged  against  the  making  paper  of  any 
description  a  legal  tender,  and  I  should  have  been 
forward  in  opposition  to  every  such  plan  or  pro- 
posal, if  the  bank  had  not  stopped  payment.  But 
though  we  have  suffered  the  disgrace,  no  serious  con- 
sequences have  arisen  ;  yet  if  the  same  disgrace  shall 
happen  a  second  time,  we  may  not  be  equally  fortunate 
with  regard  to  tl\e  consequences.  I  desire,  however, 
to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  recommend  govern- 
ment paper  of  any  description  as  a  circulating  medium 
between  that  and  the  paper  of  a  corporate,  independ- 
ent, responsible  company  ;  there  is  a  wide  diflerence, 
a  long  interval  indeed.  The  exchequer  bills  issued 
by  the  government  can  never  circulate,  and  never 
will  be  taken  as  a  medium,  because  the  public  can 
never  rely  on  the  amount  being  confined  within  pro- 
per bounds.  So  long  as  they  are  paid,  or  can  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  revenue  soon  after  they  become  due, 
they  arc  of  use  to  the  executive  government,  and  a  be- 
nefit to  the  public.  But  when  the  amount  exceeds 
the  means  of  liquidation,  they  become  a  dead  weight, 
and  clog  every  channel  of  the  general  circulation  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  compel  the  minister  to  reduce 
them  again  within  proper  bounds.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  exchequer  bills  and  assignats  Would  be  syno- 
nimous  terms,  and  altimately  experience  the  same 
fate.  The  assignats  were  issued  originally  under  a 
plan  and  promise  for  their  gradual  extinction  ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  they  continued  to  issue  to  an 
amount  far  beyond  what  was  extinguished,  the  dfe- 
count  bore  a  proportion  to  that  amount,  and  finally 
swallowed  up  the  principal.  We  were  at  one  time 
induced  to  suppose,  that  the  destruction  of  assignats 
in  France  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Eu- 
rope. But  if  the  intention  of  this  country  was  to 
distress  France  by  every  possible  means,  we  ought 
to  have  used  every  endeavour  to  encourage  and 
support  the  assignats  in  Franice,  because  they  wouki 
have  entailed  an  enormous  debt  on  that  country, 
for  which  taxes  must  have  been  imposed  sooner  or 
later  to  defray  the  interest.  What  a  situation  the  two 
countries  would  have  been  in  if  peace  could  have 
been  made,  leaving  the  assignats  in  existence,  vrith  a 
discount  of  70  or  80  per  cent,  thereby  entailing  upon 
the  country  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes  sufficient 

to 
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to  pay  the  interest,  and  of  course  tngmenting  the 
price  of  labour  in  a  proportionate  drgrec.  At  pre- 
sent the  debt  of  France  is  trifling,  and  the  taxes 
scarcely  affect  the  price  of  labour,  whilst  pur  own 
taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  defray  i;ig  the  interest  alone, 
amount:  to  np«  ards  of  30s.  for  every  head,  and 
whidi  fw  every  labourer,  who  generally  pays  for 
many  others  besides  hinuelf,  cannot  be  less  than 
three  or  four  times  that  sain. 

"  Amongst  many  other  expedientj  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  asrignats  in  Prance,  when  they  bore  a 
large  discount,  one  was  to  fix  the  price  of  provisions, 
every  article  at  which  the  seller  should  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  those  atsignats  in  pa)'mi'nt,  and 
which  was  called  the  law  of  the  maximum.  So 
long  as  the  real  discount  on  the  assignats  bore  a  to- 
Irr  iv  •  "'"portion  to  the  maximum  price  fixed  on  the 
p:  ,  all  went  on  smooth  and  well,  but  when 

the  discount  advanced,  the  provisions  disappeared, 
which  wa*  •"  "cause  of  the  distr^  ''unine 

that  then  •,;>. ;  in  that  country.      . ...  .....c  fate 

will  infallibly  attend  all  government  paper,  or  paper 
of  any  description,  whether  exchequer  bills  or 
bank  notes,  which  may  be  issued  beyond  a  capacity  in 
the  circulation  uf  thecoontry  to  receive  at  par.  Not 
even  the  system  of  Robespierre  could  induce  the 
farmer*  or  '.  corn  and  meal  at  the  nomi- 

nal price  f  -  aort  time,  not- 

wifhstandi!  me,  two  prices 

were  establi^llcd  by  nnivrml  practice,  the  one  for 
money,  the  other  f  val,  how. 

ever,  had  been  drc^v....  .  --'  -'-- 

tress  and  famine.     Let  1. 

fall  into  similar  mistakes  :  if  the  government  shall  re- 
pose f  ■  ■  nfidcnce  in  the  bank  of  England,  as  to 
continL.  ;..,  (-resent  indemnity  bill,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  the  bank  thotild  be  restrained  and  li- 
mited in  the  amount  for  which  their  notes  shall  be 
imsed,  as  a  security  to  the  public  with  "•  o  the 

ability  of  the  company  afterwards  to  ^-;.    .,  and 

also  to  prevent  their  becombg,  either  dh*ctly  or  in- 
'  .'  government  paper 

-  ^  mcuium  01  the  country.    But  if  they 

3:  ^t4cMd,  and  hiting  besides  the  privi- 

lege of  making  their  notes  a  legal  tender  fair  them- 
Klves,  it  iccmj  to  follow,  in  point  of  justice,  that  du- 
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ring  the  continuance  of  this  indulgence,  the  same 
privilege  should  be  allowed  to  the  community  at 
large,  by  making  bank  notes  a  general  legal  tender. 
The  gentlemen  in  the  profession  of  the  law  are  very 
naturally  against  making  them  a  legal  tender,  wliich  is 
not  surprismg,  ^iuce  it  i;>  a  principle  abhorrent  to 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  which  notliing 
but  absolute  necessity  can  justify.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  whether  we  shall  do  that  which  in  itself  is 
most  desirable  and  ri^ht,  for  sometliing  stronger  than 
opinion  has  already  decided  the  point  -,  but  vrhether 
the  pubUc  arc  disjv^cd  trom  motives  of  prudence  and 
foresight,  to  tak<:  the  only  actual  measures  to  prevent 
a  return  uf  those  convulsions  to  circulation  and  com- 
mercial credit,  wliith  may  possibly  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstances already  described ;  and  in  this  case  it 
should  be  considered,  whether  the  making  bank  notes 
a  general  tender  for  a  time,  and  limiting  the  amount, 
is  not  better  security  for  the  public  against  abuse  and 
danger,  than  to  sulFer  the  bank  to  remain  /ith  an  ex- 
clusive protection,  and  a  power  to  issue  notes  without 
limitation." 

Ujxin  the  whole,  it  seems  peculiarly  unjust,  that 
by  the  indenmity  act  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  England  should  have  the  pri\ilcge  of 
making  their  own  notes  a  legal  tender,  and  of  paying 
th'  '  I  to  their  creditors,  and  to  every 

inili4mK.ii  Win-  imivcs  payment  at  the  bank}  be- 
cause, although  a  person  is  obliged  to  receive  these 
notes  bijtr^d  of  money  at  the  bank,  yet  as  they  arc 
not  made  a  general  legal  trader,  no  one  is  obliged  to 
receive  them  from  him ;  so  that  with  thousands  iD 
his  pocket,  his  gootls  may  be  taken  in  execution,  and 
himself  committed  to  gaol,  if  his  creditor  do  not 
choose  to  take  bank  notes  in  liquidation  of  the  debt. 
But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  indemnity 
bill  will  not  be  persisted  in,  but  that  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land win  continue  its  payments  in  sterling  gold  5  and 
that  the  netcssiry  of  making  paper  a  legal  tender  in 
any  case  will  be  thus  superseded  and  done  away.  For 
since  wt  have  obtained  a  permanent  peace,  we  may 
look  forward  to  more  auspicious  times,  when  our 
commerce,  no  longer  employed  in  the  instrument  of 
war,  shall  serve  to  extend  our  friendly  and  beneficial 
ratercourse  with  mankind ;  and  when  our  credit* 
established  on  its  firmest  foundations^  peace,  economy, 

and 
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iiul  liberty,  shall  secure  to  Great  Britain  that  digni- 
fied respect  and  honour  which  will  again  elevate  her 
to  the  state  of  being  the  most  envied  nation  in  the 
world. 

As  the  bank  of  England  never  makes  any  advances 
either  to  government  or  to  individuals,  without  hold- 
ing a  security  that  insures  repayment  within  a  limited 
time,  and  that  never  very  distant,  any  thing  like  a  se- 
rious run  upon  it  is  impossible.  To  illustrate  this 
we  must  have  recourse  to  hypothesis,  and  suppose 
•  tJiat  a  general  panic  or  discredit  rose  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  incline  all  those  who  could,  to  realize 
their  notes  in  gold.     The  case  would  be  thus  : 

In  every  nation  there  are  two  sets  of  monicd 
people,  the  one  engaged  in  business,  and  only  receiving 
money  in  order  to  pay  it  away  again.  There  are  an- 
other set  who  hord  or  keep  unemployed  a  part  of 
their  capital,  and  who  have  a  certain  sort  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  possession  of  ready  money,  by  means  of 
which  they  have  the  feeling  that  they  can  supply  tlip ir 
l^ants  at  any  time. 

In  addition  to  those  two  classes  of  monied  persons 
comes  that  portion  of  the  public  at  large  to  whom 
money  only  comes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  purchase 
what  is  expended  in  the  course  of  living. 

To  the  first  and  last  classes  bank  paper  is,  so 
long  as  it  passes  at  all,  equally  good  as  metallic  money; 
to  the  other  class,  tliat  has  the  disposition  to  hor.d, 
gold  and  silver  are  preferable. 

In  this  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  tlic 
class  of  monied  people  who  wish  to  hord  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  and  as  experience  has  proved  that  stock 
in  the  three  per  cent,  consols  is  realisable  at  a  few 
hours  notice  at  any  time,  the  quantity  of  guineas 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  those  borders  is  very  incon- 
siderable indeed. 

The  wishes  of  the  miserly  class  operate  in  a  run 
upon  the  bank  at  a  time  of  discredit;  but  the  wants 
of  the  other  two  classes  require  that  notes  should 
remain  in  circulation ;  so  that  a  constant  action 
and  re-action  takes  place  that  will,  in  every  case  in 
this  coimtry,  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  run  upon  the 
bank. 

Suppose  the  bank  has  in  circulation  15,000,000  in 
notes,  3nd  only  3,000,000  In  specie  in  its  cofiers,  and 
that  a  nm  begins,  then  the  bank,  in  its  self-defence,  will 
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refusi  farther  discounts  tomerchants  or  advances  to  go-, 
vernment ;  so  that  every  day  will  decrease  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  in  circulation.  One-half  at  least  of  the 
paper  out  at  any  time  is  issued  on  securities  that  re- 
turn in  two  mouths,  one-third  of  it  at  least  being  in 
discounts  to  merchants,  and  all  under  two  months. 
Seven  millions  and  a  half  will  then  come  in,  in  about 
seven  weeks  and  a  half;  suppose  (to  save  fractions) 
one  million  a  week,  or  143,0001.  every  day,  Sunday 
included.  Suppose  that  during  the  same  period  the 
bank  pays  157,000!.  a  day  in  cash,  which  would  keep 
the  tellers  very  seriously  occupied,  then  300,0001.  of 
paper  would  return  every  day,  except  Sunday,  when 
143  only  would  come  in.  This  would  make  in  20 
days  a  diminution  of  six  millions,  before  which  time 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation  would  find  there  was 
not  enough  of  paper  to  serve  for 'the  usual  purposes ; 
bank  notes  would  then  become  a  commodity  in  de- 
mand ;  they  would  be  all  employed ;  and  the  bord- 
ers must  find  some  other  mode  of  collecting  gold 
than  by  going  with  notes  to  the  bank  of  England. 

In  France,  which  never  was  a  commercial  country, 
proprietors  of  public  stock  could  not  always  realise 
their  effects ;  the  class  of  borders  was  great  in  com- 
parison to  the  other  two  classes.  A  run  on  a  bank 
there  was  natural  and  unavoidable  in  cases  of  discredit; 
add  to  which,  the  quantity  of  specie  in  circulation 
was  sufficient  for  the  business  of  the  day  without 
the  aid  of  paper,,  which  at  the  best  of  times  only 
circulated  in  the  metropolis  Itself. 

Having  seen  in  oiu-  own  days  repeatedly  this  dis- 
credit and  run  upon  a  bank  at  Paris  which  was  .in 
itself  solvent ;  having  seen  private  banks  in  this 
comitry  liable  to  the  same  ruinous  event ;  it  is  natural 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  bank  of  England  par- 
takes of  the  danger  to  which  so  many  otlier  establish- 
ments of  the  same  sort  ai-e  liable ;  but  though  this 
opinion  be  natural  it  is  unfounded.  No  panic,  no  dis- 
credit can  ruin  the  bank  of  England,  Nothing  less 
than  a  disaster  attending  the  government,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  revenues  of  tlie  country,  can  bring  on 
it  destruction ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  those 
useless  fits  of  uneasiness  which  we  have  sometimes 
witnessed,  will  never  more  take  place,  as  they  arise 
only  from  a  total  ignorance  of  ^circumstances,  aad 
the  natuix  of  the  business. 

While 
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While  It  is  evident  that  the  bank  is  entitled  to  the 
full  conSdencc  of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and 
they  arc  solicited  to  avoid  an  useless  panic  and  un- 
founded mistrust,  it  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  the  bank 
will  act  on  all  occasions  with  liberality  to  commer- 
cial men,  and  repose  in  them  that  confidence  which 
they  merit,  and  which,  when  occasionally  withdrawn, 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  conse-  Q 
quences. 

Until  after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
February  1797,  the  quantity  of  paper  issued  by  the 
bank  was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  but  it  has  since 
been  published,  to  the  no  small  credit  of  the  bank. 

The  issues  in  1 800  were  as  follow : 


£■ 

S5th  Oct.  10  SMh  Nor.  1800,  13,8l6,7«0 
tMi  Nov.  to  tSlh  Dec.  13,I99,M0 

tyot  Not.  to  Uth  Jan.  180 1,  I9,M»,«00 


£' 

t.0Gt.70O 
.',149,790 
!,ST9,400 


£- 

15,878,400 
l),3U,200 
tS,96»,100 


Since  the  bank  made  its  payments  in  paper,  the 
credit  of  the  cotmtry,  and  of  that  establishment, 
has  incrcMed,  whkh  is  a  great  and  unanswerable 
argmDcnt  in  favour  of  publicity,  tvifrt  ihtre  U  go»d 
mofuignittitt  at  the  hattam.  Had  not  the  accounts  been 
made  publicly  known,  the  whole  of  the  inconvcniency 
and  evil  arising  finom  the  high  price  of  provisions 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the  increased  circula- 
tion of  the  bank ;  Init  as  matters  stand,  that  is  impos- 
sible, as  the  one  and  two  pound  note*  scarcely  supply 
the  place  of  the  gold  which  used  to  circulate,  and 
which  haa  dissqjpeared  since  their  emission. 

Th*  charttr  tf  tbt  hmk  ^  England,  granted  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  in  the  year  rtfpj,  is  as  follows  : 

The  corporation,  or  body  politic  and  corporate, 
cuaWishcd  imder  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  empowered  to 
boy  and  sell  manors,  lands,  8rc.  and  all  sorts  of  goods 
and  chattels  not  particularly  excepted  in  said  charter, 
also  to  sell,  alienate,  and  dispose  of  the  same.  They 
may  sue,  implead,  be  socd  or  impleaded,  answer  and 
•Icfcnd,  m  the  same  manner  as  any  other  corporate 
'^^y-  11  have  a  conflh«n  seal,  and  have 

power  t«  -,  '  —new  it  as  they  may  think  proper. 

The  stock  c,  '^pony,  consisting  of  i,ioo,oool. 

to  be  reputed  and  cMcaneil  the  common  capital  and 
4 
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principal  stock  of  the  corporation,  In  which  each 
subscriber  shall  have  a  share,  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  or  sums  subscribed.  The  first  governor,  de- 
puty-governor, and  twenty-four  directors,  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  stockholders,  not  being  possessed  indi- 
vidually of  less  than  500I.  stock  each,  arc  then  no- 
minated until  the  ijlh  day  of  March  1696 ;  and  it  is 
made  lawful  for  the  company  to  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors, 
and  to  make  bye-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  orders,  and 
directions  for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation, 
and  for  any  other  bushiess  concerning  it,  on  giving 
public  notice,  affixed  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  twelve 
days  at  least  previous  to  the  said  meeting. 

The  members  present  to  form  a  general  court. 
Provisions  are  then  made  in  case  of  death,  and  for 
calling  and  regulating  the  meetings,  for  the  purpose 
of  aimual  elections,  &c.  each  voter  being  constantly 
under  the  obligation  of  swearing  to  the  boHoJidt  and 
actual  possession  at  the  time  of  506I.  or  more  of  said 
stock,  limiting  each  to  one  vote  only,  wlutcver  greater 
share  of  stock  he  or  they  may  hold.     The  governor 
must  have  4000L  stock,  and  the  deputy-governor 
3000L  and  be  British  born  subjecu,  or  naturalized ; 
the  whole  body  of  directors  being  chosen  from  such 
proprietors  as  are  British  subjecu,  and  hold  each  at 
least  2000I.  stock.     On  selling  any  portion  of  stock 
after  election,  so  as  to  reduce  the  actual  portion  held 
to  less  than  would  qoaUfy  as  above,  the  place  of  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  or  director  is  to  be  \-acated, 
and  others  to  be  chosen  in  their  pbce.     All  persons 
elected  must  previously  have  taken  the  oaths  appointed 
by   III  n>'fiii  abrogating  of  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  and  for  appointing  other  oaths,  and 
also  an  oath  declaratory  of  his  holding  the  quantity 
of  stock  regulated  as  aforesaid}  and,  afterliis  election, 
every  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  director,  must 
take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  privileges  and  liberties 
of  the  bank,  defend  its  interests,  and  promote  its 
prosperity,  to  the  best  of  his  power  and  understand- 
ing.    The  said  oaths  to  be  administered  by  the  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  or  by  the  preceding 
governor  or  dcpnty-povcrnor.     The  individual  stock- 
holders are,  previous  to  their  voting,  on  an  election 
or  general  question,  to  take  the  oaths  rcqnired  in  the 

act 
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act  for  abrogating  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  alle- 
giance, and  appointing  other  oaths.  This  they  arc 
to  do  in  presence  of  the  governor  or  deputy-gover- 
nor, who  are  empowered  by  the  charter  to  adminis- 
ter the  same.  The  individual  voter  must  also  swear 
to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  and 
in  every  general  court  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
corporation.  The  governor  and  directors  are  further- 
more authorized  to  administer  an  oath  to  all  inferior 
agents  or  servants,  to  the  purport  of  tlieir  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  in  their  respective  places.  The 
term  of  ten  days  after  the  election  to  be  allowed  for 
taking  the  aforesaid  oaths,  but  no  longer. 

It  is  next  ordained,  that  no  dividend  shall  be  made, 
except  out  of  sums  arising  from  lawful  commerce 
carried  on  by  said  corporation,  or  the  interest  of 
money  lent  to  government ;  nor  can  it  be  done  with-, 
out  the  previous  consent  of  a  general  court  of  pro- 
prietors. 

There  are  to  be  four  general  courts  held  annually, 
viz.  in  April,  July,  September,  and  December,  which 
are  to  be  called  by  the  governor,  or,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  deputy-governor ;  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
holding  the  said  courts,  by  the  default  of  the  governor 
or  deputy-governor,  any  three  or  more  directors  may 
call  a  general  court  to  be  held  the  ensuing  month. 
And  it^  is  farther  ordered,  that  on  the  demand  or 
requisition  of  any  nme  stockholders,  having  votes, 
the  governor  or  deputy-governor  shall  call  a  general 
court ;  and  in  case  of  default  of  the  governor  or  de- 
puty-governor, the  said  nine  members  may  call  such 
general  court  themselves,  by  aflixing  ten  days  notice 
in  writing  on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  which  general 
court  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  dispatch  any 
business  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and 
to  hear  and  debate  any  complaints  that  shall  or  may 
be  made  against  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  di- 
rectors, or  any  of  them,  for  mismanagement }  and 
if  the  person  or  persons  so  accused  do  not  clear  him- 
self or  themselves  of  such  accusation  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  majority  of  the  court,  that  then  another  court 
shall  be  held,  in  ten  days  more,  in  order  iinally  to 
determine  the  same  iy  a  majority  of  votes,  and  which 
may  displace  the  said  governor,  deputy-governor,  or 
directors,  for  such  misdemeanors  or  abuse  of  of- 
fice, and  choose  others  in  their  place. 
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In  case  of  death,  or  the  office  of  a  governor,  &c. 
becoming  void,  then  a  general  court  to  be  ■called-  for 
the  purpose  of  naming  a  successor,  who  shall  remain 
in  office  till  the  next  ensuing  general  election. 

The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors,  or 
thirteen  of  them,  of  which  the  governor  or  deputy 
must  always  be  one,  may,  from  time  to  time,  meet  at 
any  convenient  place,  and  as  often  as  they  see  cause, 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  or  to  call 
general  courts;  and  in  such  cases  they  are  to  act  accord- 
ing to  such  bye-laws,  constitutions,  orders,  rules,  or 
directions  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  made 
by  the  general  court ;  and  where  such  rules,  orders,  or 
bye-laws  are  wanting,  they  are  to  direct  and  manage  the 
business  of  the  corporation  in  borrowing  and  receiv- 
ing money,  giving  security  for  the  same  under  the 
common  seal,  and  in  their  dealing  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes  whatsoever, 
as  shall  really  and  bona  fide  be  left  or  deposited  with 
the  said  corporation  for  money  lent  or  advanced 
thereon,  and  which  shall  not  be  redeemed  at  the 
time  agreed,  or  within  tliree  months  after,  or  in  sell- 
ing such  goods  as  shall  be  the  produce  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  said  corporation,  or  in  the  lending  or 
.  advancing  of  the  monies  of  the  said  corporation,  and 
taking  pawns  or  other  securities  for  the  same,  and  to 
choose  or  appoint  agents,  servants,  &c.  subject,  ne- 
vertheless, to  such  restrictions,  limitations,  &c.  as 
are  in  that  case  ordained. 

Ihe  mctliod  of  making  transfers  is  next  established, 
whether  personally,  or  by  vrarrant  of  attorney.  It  is 
provided  also,  that  any  person  holding  stock  may 
dispose  of  or  devise  the  same  by  his  last  will  or  testa- 
ment, witnessed  by  three  or  more  credible  witnesses; 
but  the  devisee  cannot  transfer  the  same,  or  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  any  dividend,  until  an  entry  or  memo- 
randum of  so  much  of  the  said  will  as  relates  to  the 
said  stock  shall  have  been  made  in  the  book  or  books 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  governor  or  deputy-governor  to  have  no  vote, 
except  where  there  is  an  equality,  either  in  a  general 
court,  or  court  of  directors.  Provided,  nevertheless, 
that  all  things  which  the  governor,  or  deputy  gover- 
nor, or  directors  shall,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  order 
and  direct  to  be  done  by  such  committees,  or  other 
persons  under  them,  shall  and  may  be  done  by  such 
*  persons 
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persons  so  appointed.  It  is  then  declared,  that  the 
most  favourable  construction  for  the  said  corporation 
of  the  bank  shall  be  put  upon  every  thing  contained 
in  said  letters  patent,  notwithstanding  any  defect,  non- 
recital,  &c.  that  may  be  therein.  A  promise  then 
follows  by  the  sovereign  for  his  heirs,  &c.  to  grant 
whatever  they  Lawfully  may,  and  as  may  be  reasonably 
advised  and  devised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law  on 
the  port  of  the  bank,  and  as  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  for  the  time  being. 
By  writ  of  privy  seal,  27th  July  1695. 
Method  of  optmng  an  account  with  the  tank  of  Eng- 
land,    Accouius  opened  at  the  bank  are  cither 

1.  Cash  accounts,  or 

2.  Discouiu  accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  discount- 
ing only. 

To  open  the  former,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  drawing  office  in  the  ball,  who  will 
deliver  a  book,  on  the  panies  paying  in  500U  being 
the  lowest  sum  with  which  an  acoonnt  can  be  opened. 

To  open  the  latter  account,  application  most  be 
nude  to  a  director,  in  order  to  its  being  laid  before 
the  court  of  directors  for  their  approbation. 

When  approved  of,  the  account  is  raised  in  the 
lanie  maimer  as  the  cash  account,  by  application  to 
the  diief  clerk  of  the  drawing  office,  where  the  sig- 
nature or  signatures  are  taken  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  where  also  the  accounts  arc  kept,  and,  when 
required,  powers  of  attorney  arc  granted,  to  enable 
persons  to  act  for  their  principals. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  drawing  office  then  gives  || 
the  party  a  book,  wherein  the  said  account  is  opened. 
This  book  the  party  keeps  tai  his  poMonon,  and  also 
receives  a  quantity  of  checks,  on  which  he  draws  out 
such  soDU  as  he  occasionally  requires. 

In  the  books,  different  columns  arc  appropriated  for 
the  entries  of  cash  paid^  cask  rtcfivtd,  and  also  for  the 
entries  of  MU  dtpisited  in  the  bill  office  until  due, 
which  when  received  arc  passed  forward  ir.  the  party's 
book. 

Topajcajh  into  the  bank,  take  it  with  the  book  to 
one  of  the  tellers,  who  gives  a  voucher  to  the  drawing 
office,  and  it  will  be  immediately  entered  to  your 
credit }  and  when  you  have  occasion  to  pay,  draw  the 
sum  wanted  upon  ooc  of  the  ckcclu  in  the  following 
manner: 
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Jan.  7th,  1803. 

To  the  cashiers  of  the  bank  of  England. 
Pay  to  John  Doe,  or  bearer,  one  hundred  pounds. 

;f.ioo  A.  B.C. 

This  is  immediately  complied  with,  and  the  .ac- 
count debited  accordingly  in  the  bank  books. 

When  you  wish  to  have  your  accounts  examined, 
carry  the  book  and  leave  it  in  the  accountant's  office, 
where  al>  drafts  paid  are  written  ofi'  the  bank  book^ 
and  returned  cancelled  to  the  drawer. 

No  money  will  be  paid  either  to  yourself  or  order 
without  such  a  check  or  draft,  or  a  write-cff,  which 
is  a  printed  slip  of  paper,  with  a  blank  for  the  sum. 
These  slips  arc  always  hung  up  with  pens  and  ink,  at 
a  desk  iu  the  great  hall,  and  are  filled  up  as  follows  : 

Jan.  7th,   1803. 

Write  ofi'  from  my  (»r  our)  bank  book  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  iiounds. 

;f  .too  A.  B.  C. 

Upon  delivering  the  same  with  your  bofk  to  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  drawing  office,  he  writes  off  the 
sum  required,  and  gives  money  or  notes  thereon,  re- 
serving the  write-off  as  a  voucher. 

Bilb  payable  in  London,  which  arc  intended  to  bi* 
received,  should  be  indorsed  and  taken  witli  tlic  book 
to  the  bill  office,  where  they  are  written  in  short  } 
these  arc  allowed  in  the  bank  book  so  left,  the  day 
after  they  are  paid.  The  charges  of  noting  and  pro- 
testing are  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  bill  office  \  the 
bills  dishonoured  arc  returned  by  them. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  bank  shall  pay  any  bills 
that  are  drawn  upon  you,  accept  them  payable  at  the 
bank  }  and  before  they  become  due  an  order  must  be 
'V&Bflitkd  to  the  cashiers  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  same 
when  due,  which  order  is  a  short  abstract  of  a  bill 
hoi,  specifying  by  whom  drawn,  to  whom  payable, 
the  amount,  and  day  when  due,  which  order  must 
be  signed  by  the  acceptor,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  a  draft  for  cash. 

No  bill  can  be  discounted  for  less  than  tool. ;  but 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  amount,  provided  the  di- 
rectors are  satisfied  of  the  responsibility  of  the  drawers, 
acceptors,  and  indorsers.  No  biUs  at  a  longer  date 
than  two  months  are  discounted. 

Rilb  intended  for  discount   are  to  be  sent  to  the 

diKoimt  office,  with  a  list  of  the  same,  containing 
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the  names  on  whom  drawn,  the  day  when  due,  and 
sum,  subscribed  by  the  person  or  persons  who  send 
them  in  to  be  discounted. 

The  cluef  clerk  of  the  discount  ofilce  lays  the  bills 
before  the  committee,  who  either  allow  or  reject  the 
fame  *ithout  assigning  any  cause.  In  the  former  case 
the  money  is  paid  immediately,  with  a  deduction  of 
the  discount,  by  application  to  the  drawing  office. 

The  bank  will  receive  by  way  of  deposit  from  any 
of  their  customers  bullion,  jcivds,  or  other  effects 
which  are  not  bulky,  and  take  cure  of  them  till  they 
arc  called  for.  But  no  receipt  will  be  given  for  them, 
nor  will  the  bank  be  responsible  for  their  security, 
as  they  do  not  make  any  charge  for  the  attendance  of 
their  clerks,  either  at  the  receipt,  delivery,  or  for 
the  deposit. 

Articles  so  deposited  are  scaled  and  ticketed  with 
the  names  of  the  owners,  who  may  have  them  re- 
turned in  the  same  state  as  delivered. 

No  person  is  obliged  to  pay  a  personal  attendance 
for  any  transaction  with  the  bank,  opening  accounts 
excepted ;  but  may  send  another  with  the  book  of 
entries,  &c.  and  the  business  of  every  person  is  dis- 
patched in  his  turn. 

Exclusive  of  discounting  bills  the  bank  will  advance 
money  on  government  securities,  or  on  a  deposit  of 
foreign  specie  or  bullion ;  they  will  likewise  purchase 
gold  and  silver  bullion  (after  assaying),  Spanish  dol- 
lars, &c. 
Bank  of  Amsterdam.  Previous  to  the  year  1609  the 
great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign  coin,  which 
the  extensive  trade  of  Amsterdam  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency 
about  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  fresh 
from  the  mint.  The  new  money  no  sooner  appeared 
than  it  was  melted  down  and  carried  away,  as  it  al- 
ways will  be  in  similar  cases  ;  so  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  good  money  to  pay  bills  of  exchange,  and 
perform  the  other  operations  of  commerce,  was 
wanting  ;  and  the  value  of  those  bills,  in  spite  of  se- 
veral regulations  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in  a 
great  measure  uncertain.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, a  bank  was  established  in  1609,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  city.  The  bank  received  both  fo- 
reign coin  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  coun- 
try, at  its  real  and  intrinsic  value,  according  to  the 
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good  standard  money  of  the  country,  deducting  only 
so  much  as  was  necessary  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  coinage  and  management.  For  the  value  which 
remained,  after  this  small  deduction  was  made,  it 
gave  a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called 
bank  money,  which,  as  it  implied  or  expressed  money 
newly  "coined  according  to  the  standard  of  the  mint, 
was  always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  enacted,  that  all  bills  dra%m  upon  or  negotiated 
at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600  guilders  and 
upwards,  should  be  paid  in  bank  money.  Every 
merchant,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in  order 
to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  necessarily 
occasioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  its  fixed  intrinsic 
value,  has  likewise  several  other  advantages :  it  is  se- 
cure from  loss  by  fire,  robbery,  or  other  like  acci- 
dents ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  security  for  its 
payment ;  it  can  be  paid  away  to  any  amount  by  a 
simple  transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or 
the  risk  of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  consequence  of  those  different  advantages,  it  seems 
from  the  beginning  to  have  borne  an  agio  ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  all  the  money  originally  depo- 
posited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain  there, 
nobody  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which 
he  could  sfll  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  Besides 
this,  money  could  not  be  brought  from  those  coffers 
without  previously  paying  for  keeping  it.  Those 
deposits  of  coin,  or  which  the  bank  was  bound  to 
restore  in  coin,  constituted  the  original  capital  of  the 
bank,  or  the  whole  value  of  what  is  represented  by 
bank  money.  At  present  they  are  supposed  to  con- 
stitute but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  To  facilitate  the 
trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  many  years  in 
the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon  deposits 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  :  this  credit  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  such  bul- 
lion. The  bank  grants,  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
called  a  receipt,  entitling  the  person  who  makes  the 
deposit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again 
at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon  re-transferring 
to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank  money  equal  to  that 
for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books. 

What 
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What  is  thus  paid  for  the  kcq)ing  of  the  deposit,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  warehouse-rent,  and  is  hi^^hcr 
for  gold  than  for  silver ;  because  the  tineneu  of  gold 
being  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  that  of 
silver,  frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and  occasion 
a  greater  loss  in  the  more  precious  material.  Silver 
besides  being  the  standard  measure,  the  state  wishes  to 
gtTe  more  cncouraganent  to  the  making  deposits  of 
it  than  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when 
the  price  is  lower  than  ordinary ;  and  they  are  taken 
out  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  In  Holland  the 
market  price  of  bullion  is  generally  above  the  mint 
price.  The  difFercnce  is  said  to  be  commonly  from 
abotit  six  to  sixteen  stivers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight 
ounces  of  silver  of  eleven  parts  fine  and  one  part 
alloy :  the  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank 
gives  for  deposiu  of  such  silver  (when  made  in  fo- 
reign coin,  of  which  the  finenoi  is  well  known  aitd 
ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  32  guilders 
the  mark.  The  proportions  between  the  bank  price, 
the  mint  price,  and  the  market  price,  of  gold  bul- 
lion, are  nearly  the  same.  A  person  can  generally 
sell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the  mint 
price  of  bullion  and  the  market  price.  A  receipt  for 
bullion  is  almost  always  worth  something  i  and  it 
very  seMom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  one  suffers 
f.:,  ._,.:.,f  {o  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to  become 
to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  cither  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of 
the  six  months,  or  by  neglectin;j  to  pay  the  quarter  or 
half  per  cent,  due,  and  which  nwin  be  pid,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  six  months.  The 
person  who,  by  taking  a  deposit  of  bullion,  obtains 
both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of  ex- 
change as  they  become  due  with  his  bank  credit ; 
and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  according  as  he 
judges  the  price  of  bullion  u  likely  to  rise  or  fall. 
The  owners  of  bank  credit,  and  the  holders  of  re- 
ceipts, constitute  two  different  sorts  of  creditors 
against  the  bank :  the  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw 
out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted  without  re- 
x<isigning  to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  cqtul  to 
the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received. 
If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  must  pur- 
chase it  of  those  wiw  Lave  it.   The  owner  of  bank 
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money  cannot  draw  bnllion  without  protlucing  to  the 
bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he  wants.  If 
he  had  none  of  his  own,  he  must  buy  them.  The 
holder  of  a  receipt  when  he  purchases  bank  money, 
purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bul- 
lion, of  which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above 
the  bank  price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  there- 
fore, which  he  commonly  pa3rs  for  it,  is  paid,  not 
for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner 
of  bank  money,  when  he  piu-chascs  a  receipt,  pur- 
chases the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion, 
the  market  price  of  which  is  commorJy  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price :  the  price 
which  be  pys  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewise  for 
a  real  value ;  the  price  of  the  receipt,  and  the  price 
of  the  bank  money,  m^ke  up  between  them  the  full 
value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  likewise,  as  well  as  bank 
credits ;  but  those  receipts  are  frequently  A  no  value, 
and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market ;  upon  du- 
catoons,  for  example,  which  in  airrcncy  pass  for 
three  guilders  only,  or  five  percent,  below  their  cur- 
rent value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likcM-isc,  entitling  the 
bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  deposited 
at  any  time  within  six  months,  upon  paying  a  quarter 
per  cent,  for  the  keeping  them. 

Three  guilders  bank-money  generally  sell  in  the 
market  for  tliree  {guilders  three  stivers,  the  full  value  of 
the  ducatoons.  Before  they  can  be  taken  out,  a  quarter 
per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  whidt  would 
be  more  loss  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of 
the  bank  however  should  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per 
cefft.  such  receipt  might  bring  some  price  in  the 
market,  and  might  s<-Il  for  one  and  three  quarters  per 
cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  generally  about 
five  per  cent,  such  receipts  arc  frequently  aUowed  to 
expire,  or,  as  they  express  it,  "  to/al/  to  ihe  bantj^ 

The  sum  of  bank-money  for  which  the  rcccTpts 
are  expired  must  be  very  considerable  \  but  the  pro- 
portion which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of  bank- 
money  is  nipposed  to  be  very  small.  The  bank  of 
Amsterdam  has  for  many  years  past  been  the  grtat 
warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  Innk-motiey,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the 
books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to  have  been  cretted 
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for  thcs;  many  years  past  by  such  deposits  as  the  deal- 
ers in  bullion  are  continually  both  making  and  with- 
drawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a  receipt.     The  smaller  portion  of  bank -mo- 
ney, for  which   the  receipts   are  expired,  is  mixed 
;*nd  confounded  with  the  greater  mass  for  which  there 
arc  no  receipts.     There  is  no  specific  sum  or  portion 
of  it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by  the 
receipt  holders.     The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two 
persons  for  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  owner  of  bank- 
money  who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.     In  ordinary  and  quiet 
times  he  can   find    no   difiiculty  in  getting  one  to 
buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally  corresponds 
with  the  price  he  can  get  for  the  coin  or  bullion  it  en- 
titles him  to  take  out  of  the  bank.     On  such  emer- 
gencies, the  bank,  it  is  supposed,  will  deviate  from 
its  ordinary  rule  of  making  payments  only  to  the  hold- 
ers of  receipts.     The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no 
bank-money,  must  have  received  within  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  deposit  for  which  their 
respective   receipts   had   been   granted.     The   bank 
therefore,  it  is  said,  would  in  this  case  not  hesitate 
to   pay  either  with  money  or   bullion  the   full  va- 
lue of  what  the  owners  of  bank-money,  who  could 
get  no  receipts,  were  credited  for  in. its  books,  pay- 
ing at  the  same  time  two  or  three  per  cent,  to  such 
holders  of  receipts  as  had  no  bank-money,  that  being 
the  whole  value  which,  in  this  state  of  things,  could 
justly  be  supposed  due  to  them.     Even  in  peaceable 
and  quiet  times,    it  is  the  interest  of  the  holders 
of  receipts  to  depress  the   agio,    in  order  to  buy 
l^ank-money,  and  consequently  bullion,  which  their 
receipts  would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the 
bank   so  much  cheaper,  or  to  sell  their  receipts   to 
those  who  have  bank-money,  and  who  want  to  take 
out  bullion  so  much  dearer ;  the  price  of  a  receipt 
being  generally  equal  to  the  diflference  of  the  market 
price  of  bank-money,  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion 
for  which  the  receipt  had  been  granted.     It  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  owners  of  bank-money,  on  the  contrary, 
to  raise  the  agio,  in  order  either  to  sell  their  bank- 
money  so  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much 
cheaper.     To  prevent  the  stock-jobbing  operations 
which  these  opposite  interests  might  sometimes  occa- 
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sion,  the  bank,  some  years  ago,  came  to  a  resolution  to 
sell  at  all  times  bank-money  for  currency  at  five  per 
cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  again  at  five  per  cent.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  agio  can  never 
either  rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent.  ; 
and  the  proportion  between  the  market  price  of  the 
bank  and  that  of  the  agio  is  at  all  times  very  near  to 
the  proportion  between  their  intrinsic  values.  Before 
this  resolution  was  taken,  the  market  price  of  mo- 
ney used  sometimes  to  rise  as  high  as  nine  per  cent, 
agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink  so  low  as  par,  according 
as  opposite  interests  happened  to  influence  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no 
part  of  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but  for  every  guilder 
for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in  its 
repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in  money  or 
bullion.  At  Amsterdam,  however,  no  part  of  faith 
is  better  established,  than  that  for  every  guilder  cir- 
culated as  bank-money  there  is  a  correspondent  guil- 
der in  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  treasury  of  the 
bank.  The  city  is  guarantee  that  it  shall  be  so  ;  the 
bank  is  under  the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  bur- 
go-masters,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each  new 
set  of  burgo-masters  visits  the  treasury,  compares  it 
with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it 
over  with  the  same  awful  solemnity  to  those  newly 
elected  directors  which  succeed. 

Amidst  all  the  revolutions  which  faction  has  ever 
occasioned  in  the  government  of  Amsterdam,  the 
prevailing  party  have  at  no  time  accused  their  predeces- 
sors of  infidelity  in  the  administration  of  the  bank.  No 
accusation  could  have  affected  more  deeply  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  the  disgraced  party ;  and  if  such 
a  charge  could  have  been  supported,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  would  have  been  brought  forward  at  one 
time  or  another.  In  1672,  when  the  French  King 
was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  paid  so  rea- 
dily, as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  had  observed  its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  metal  which  were  then  brought  from  its  reposito- 
ry, appeared  to  have  been  scorched  with  the  fire 
which  happened  in  the  town-house  soon  after  the 
bank  was  established.  Those  pieces,itherefore,  must 
have  lain  there  from  that  period. 
What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  the 
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bank  of  Amsterdam,  was  a  question  which  long  em- 
ployed the  speculations  of  the  curious,  until  aft^ — "-.  ■ 
French  army  arrived  in  Holl.ind  in  1795,  *'' 
was  found  expedicm  for  the  directors  to  publish  a  true 
star  nent  of  their  affairs,  which  was  done  to  general 
sjtisfaaion,  proving  the  perfect  solvency  of  the 
bank. 

Before  the  French  obtained  a  footing  in  Holland, 
the  deposits  or  amoun:  j(  property  in  tlic  bank  was 
reckoned  by  those  who,  without  being  in  the  secret, 
might  be  supposed  to  know  best,  to  amount  to  three 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  33,000,000  of  guil- 
ders ;  a  great  sum,  and  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very 
extensive  circulation,  but  vastly  below  the  extravagant 
ideas  which  some  people  have  formed  of  this  treature. 

The  city  of  '  '  im  derives  a  cofuidcraUc  re- 
venue from  itj> ,  .  .jidcs  what  may  be  called  the 

warcliouse-rcnt  already  mentioned.  Each  person  upon 
first  opening  an  account  with  the  bank,  pays  a  felt  of 
10  guildcrsi  ar  '  '  rv  new  account,  three  goildcn 

three  stivers  :  t  transfer,  two  stivers}  and  if 

the  transfer  is  for  less  than  300  guilders,  tix  stivers, 
in  order  to  discourage  the  multiplicity  of  small  transac- 
tions. The  person  who  neglects  to  balance  his  accounts 
twice  in  the  year,  forfeits  25  guilders.  The  penon 
who  orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  ac- 
coimt,  is  obIi;!ed  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  simi 
cmrdnmn,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  order  is  set 
asde.  The  bank  is  supposed  to  make  a  considerable 
pro6t  by  the  sale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  which 
lometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts,  and 
which  it  always  kept  till  it  can  be  sold  with  adran- 
tage.  It  makes  a  profit  likewise  by  selling  bank  mo- 
ney at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four. 
These  different  emoluments  amoimt  to  a  good  deal 
more  than  what  is  necenary  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  ofHcers,  and  defraying  the  expcnce  of  manage- 
ment. What  is  paid  foe  the  keeping  of  bullion 
upon  receipts,  is  akmesappoied  to  amouiu  to  the 
net  annual  revcntie  of  between  150,000  and  200,000 
guilders.  Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue, 
was  the  original  purpose  of  this  institution.  Its  object 
was  to  rchevc  the  merchants  from  the  inconvenience 
of  a  disadvanugcous  exchange  and  deterioration  of 
coin.  The  revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was  un- 
fccesecn,  wdmay  be  considered  an  accidental  benefit. 
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As  a  proof  that  the  bank  is  now  in  a  good  state, 
the  following  resolutions  were,  on  the  19th  day  of 
Jnly  1802,  passed  by  the  provisional  government  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
missioners of  their  bank. 

1 .  To  make  it  known  to  those  interested,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  payments  made  by  the  common 
treasurer,  the  deficiency  being  entirely  filled  up,  all 
the  debts  on  bonds  and  stock  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  said  bank,  are  now  replaced  by  hard  cash, 
so  that  there  is  now  nothing  whatever  in  circulation 
that  is  not  upon  effective  real  value  ;  and  that  thereby 
the  bank  is  now  in  that  situation  in  which  it  was  when 
originally  erected. 

2.  That  the  common  treasurer  of  this  city  be  qua- 
lified on  behalf  of  the  assembly,  to  receive  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  bank  all  the  preteiuions  which 
said  bank  had,  as  also  the  several  bonds  resting  there 
in  pawn,  and  to  do  the  needful  in  this  respect. 

3.  For  facilitating  the  operations  in  b^k-moncy 
at  the  rc-opcning  of  the  bank  on  the  30th  iiutant,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tax  of  a  half  stiver  on  each  hun- 
dred guilders,  which  was  imposed  the  30th  March 
1796,  by  a  resolution  of  the  municipality,  on  pay- 
ments made  in  bank-money,  and  fix  it  on  the  old 
footing,  namely,  three  stivers  for  each  sum  {)cr  banco 
which  shall  be  transferred. 

4.  That  the  supcrintendaiits  of  the  bank  form  a 
committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners, 
to  revise  the  regulations  and  ordinances  of  the  said 
bank ;  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  them  ;  and 
as  improved  according  to  the  exigency  of  circum- 
stances, to  present  to  this  city  government  for  its  as- 
Scflfr 

Bank  of  Rottcrdaii.  This  bank  is  precisely  on  the 
same  plaii  whh  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Both  have  undergone  a  fiery  trial  by 
the  late  revolution. 

Bank  of  Hambi'kgh.  This  is  a  security  bank,  or  bank 
of  deposit,  and  of  which  the  free  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations are  sureties.  The  senate  has  no  controul  orcr 
it,  and  the  directors,  four  in  number,  arc  appointed 
by  a  majority  of  votes  from  among  the  principal'  of 
the  fireemcn. 

'Ilicir  functions  are,  to  see  that  the  regulations  be 
ponctually  observed,  and  to  supply  the  cashiers  with 
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money  when  payments  are  to  be  made  j  which,  how- 
ever, is  done  without  resorting  to  the  treasurer  :  it  is 
the  directors'  duty  to  provide'  money  from  other 
funds. 

The  capital  of  this  treasure  is  presumed  to  be  con- 
siderable ;  but  as  the  book-keepers  take  an  oath  nei- 
ther to  divulge  the  entries  and  extracts  of  the  bank, 
nor  the  amount  of  any  particular  deposit,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  certainty  tiie  amount. 

The  book-keepers,  who  are  four  in  number  also, 
arc  bound  to  deliver  to  the  comptrollers  two  balances 
weekly. 

Citizens  of  Hamburgh  exclusively  are  permitted  to 
have  an  account  with  the  bank,  and  from  them  only 
it  receives  cash  by  way  of  deposit,  without  any  inte- 
rest. It  is  by  their  notes  of  transfer  on  the  bank  that 
tliey  make  payments. 

Not  less  than  one  hundred  mark  lubs  can  be  wrote 
into  bank,  and  two  shillings  are  paid  for  every  sum 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  marks ;  but  any  higher 
sum  may  be  wrote  in  gratis. 

The  hours  for  writing  into  bank  are  from  seven  to 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  to  five 
in  the  afternoon ;  but  it  may  be  done  at  any  other 
hour,  on  paying  two  shillings  additional  for  each  sum. 
1"he  same  hours  in  the  morning  are  appropriated  for 
any  person  to  examine  whether  the  sums  due  to  him 
have  been  entered. 

Persons  wishing  to  open  an  account  with  the  bank, 
must  pay  fifty  rix-dollars  of  tliree  marks,  or  forty- 
eight  shillings  lubs. 

ITie  bank  is  shut  every  year  from  the  31st  of  De- 
cember to  the  15th  January.  The  money  that  they 
usually  receive  is  in  rix-dollars,  which  are  generally 
worth  from  an  eighth  to  a  half  per  cent,  more  than 
the  money  which  is  wrote  by  notes  into  bank  ;  that 
is,  if  there  be  a  deficiency  of  rix-dollars  in  specie, 
from  an  eighth  to  a  half  must  be  wrote  into  bank 
beyond  the  money  received  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
a  person  has  cash  to  lodge,  he  only  receives  from  the 
bank  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  per  cent,  benefit. 

The  bank  books  and  writings  are  kept  in  marks, 
shillings,  and  deniers  lubs ;.  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  fractions  are  never  wrote  under  one  shilling  or 
six  deniers. 

The  bank  advances  money  on  the  security  of  jewels. 
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silver,  &c.  at  a  moderate  interest,  where  they  remain 
deposited  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  for  six  months,  which  if  not  paid,  the 
articles  are  sold  at  the  bar  of  the  bank  to  the  highest 
bidder,  after  having  advertised  the  day  of.  the  sale  and 
delivery. 
Bank  of  Venice.  This  is.  the  most  ancient  bank  in 
the  world,  having  been  established  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  general  and  perpetual 
depository  of  money,  of  payments  and  receipts,  for 
merchants  and  traders.  Like  many  other  public 
banks,  it  owes  its  establishment  to  the  embarrassments 
consequent  to  a  long  and  severe  war ;  hence  it  is  also 
called  banco  de  guirrt.  It  was  made  a  particular  regu- 
lation, that  all  payments  of  wholesale  merchandize, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  shall  be  in  banco,  or  bank- 
notes, and  that  all  debtors  and  creditors  shall  be 
obliged,  the  one  to  carry  their  money  to  the  bank, 
the  other  to  receive  their  payments  in  banco  ;  so  that 
payments  are  made  by  a  simple  transfer  from  one  to 
the  other. 

This  mode  of  payment,  by  a  transfer  of  credit  on 
the  books  from  one  man  to  another,  can  only  serve  in 
such  cases  as  the  parties  have  accounts  at  the  bank,  or 
when  he  who  has  not  is  in  a  situation  to  open  one.  In 
small  transactions,  or  when  specie  is  wanted  for  stran- 
gers to  carry  off,  when  it  is  required  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  the  bank  transfers  are 
not  applicable  to  •  the  adjustment  of  such  transac- 
tions. 

This  mode  of  transfer  is  ingenious,  and  saves  the 
circulating  medium,  but  it  could  not  be  practised  in  a 
free  country  like  England,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  compel  a  disclosure  of  transactions 
and  connections  to  a  degree  tliat  must  frequently  be 
inconvenient,  and  still  more  frequently  disagreeable. 

As  this  bank  was  the  first  in  the  world,  and  has 
served  more  or  less  as  a  model  for  all  others,  it  as 
such  deserves  notice  j  otherwise,  it  neither  is  now 
carried  on  extensively  as  in  former  times,  nor  can  be 
copied  with  advantage.  It  may  properly  be  com- 
pared to  some  other  works  of  the  same  period  :  a 
wonder  for  the  1 2th  century,  but  requiring  much  al- 
teration to  adapt  it  to  the  manners  and  modes  of  the 
19th. 

The  necessity  of  these  effective    payments  has 
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fprea  occasion  to  the  opening  a  fund  of  ready  money, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  liberty  of  withdrawing 
money  at  picasurci  instead  of  diminishing,  rather 
augments  the  stock.  By  means  of  this  bank,  the  late 
republic  of  Venice,  widiout  encroaching  on  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  or  paying  any  interest,  became 
poaKMcd  of  five  millions  of  ducats  (to  which  sum 
the  capital  of  the  bonk  is  limited),  to  be  in  readiness 
on  any  pressing  occasion,  the  republic  being  security 
for  the  capital. 

In  this  bank  the  accounts  are  kept  in  liras,  soldi, 
and  dcnari  de  gttMsi ;  of  which,  one  lira  b  worth  ten 
ducats  de  banco,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  grossi, 
the  ducat  being  equal  to  twenty-four  grow. 

The  money  of  excliange  is  always  considered  to  be 
bank  ducats,  which  trc  imaginary,  and  a  hundred  of 
these  make  a  hundred  and  twenty  dncatf  current ;  so 
that  the  difference  between  bank  and  current  ducats 
is  twenty  per  cent,  the  broker  being  prohibited  to 
ncgociate  at  a  higher  price. 

The  bank  is  shut  four  times  a -year,  viz.  the 
20th  of  March,  jcth  of  June,  loth  of  September, 
and  the  23th  of  December;  and  it  remains  shut  each 
time  for  the  space  of  twenty  days.  Yet  this  does 
not  prevent  its  ncgociation,  as  well  in  ready  money 
as  bank,  to  be  wrote  ofT  at  its  opening.  The  bank 
is  also  shot  upon  other  occasions,  viz.  eight  or  ten 
days  at  the  carr!  '.  !  during  pairion  week :  it  is 
likewise  shut  ev.  v,  when  there  b  rut  holiday, 

to  make  their  balances.  So  that  it  is  not  open  above 
I'  .car,  or  just  about  one  half  ilie  time. 

•  ..V  of  exchange,  drawn  for  the  fiiirs  or  oAier- 

wise,  must  ail  be  payable  in  bank,  and,  in  Uke  mait- 
ncr,  a  seller  cannot  refuse  payment  of  hu  goods  in 
the  tame  mode,  except  by  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary. 

Bilb  cf  exchange  at  Venice  have  six  days  grace, 
and  in  default  of  pymcnt,  the  protest  must  be  made 
on  the  sixth  day,  otherwise  the  holder  stands  to  the 
dnnage;  but  from  the  instant  the  bank  Is  shut,  a 
debtor  cannot  be  forced  to  the  payment  of  bills,  ei- 
*'"  ">ncy  or  otherwise,  nor  can  be  pro- 

t(  ^ ,.-  it  till  after  the  sixth  day  after  the 

bank  OfKiM,  except  when  there  b  a  failure,  in  which 
case  every  one  may  me  his  diligence,  provided  the 
bilb  are  fallen  doe. 
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•  Bank  of  G  enoa.  Thb  establishment,  denominated  the 
St.  George's  bank,  is  the  most  ancient  of  any  of  a 
similar  description  in  Europe.  The  capital  was  com- 
posed of  certain  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  for  that  purpose,  and 
loans  advanced  by  individuals  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  government ;  and  this  fund  has  ever  been  kept 
sacred  and  inviolate  during  the  greatest  troubles  by 
which  the  4tate  has  been  agitated.  Thb  society,  from 
the  administration  of  it  being  for  life,  and  partly  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  has  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  subjects  of  the  republic,  and  b  a  salutary 
check  to  the  encroachments  of  aristocracy;  and  whilst 
Genoa  preserved  her  neutrality  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
great  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  this  bank  sup- 
ported its  circulation,  and  was  the  prop  of  commerce 
and  poUic  credit ;  but  when  unforttmately  this  state 
was  drawn  witlun  the  vortex  of  ambition,  their  com- 
merce and  the  regulation  of  the  bank  of  St.  George 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf.  ' 

The  republic  of  Genoa  was  altogether  a  sort  of  bank, 
and  lent  upon  good  security  to  individuab,  but  to  the 
French  nation  it  advanced  more  than  400,000,000 
of  livres.  It  b  consequently  the  greatest  creditor 
of  France  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  creditor  b  the  servant  and  slave  of  him  who 
owes. 
Bank  of  Viejcna.  The  bank  of  Vienna  is  established 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam  ; 
Vienna,  however,  is  ikk  a  commercial  city,  but  the 
capital  of  a  large  agricultural  country;  consequently  its 
operations  are  not  in  general  of  the  same  nature  with, 
similar  ettablishments  where  commercial  habits  pre- 
vail, and  ccnnmerce  is  in  activity. 

The  shares  in  that  bank  consist  of  lullons  delivered 
to  those  who  have  furnished  fiinds,  and  which  actions 
bear  interest.  Great  port  of  these  actions  belong  to 
the  state,  which  has  a  great  share  in  the  management 
of  the  establishment.  When  rhe  state  borrows 
money,  it  is  not  unusual  to  pledge  a  number  of  those 
shares  as  security,  which  is  done  merely  by  depositing 
them  with  the  lender. 

The  credit  of  the  bank  of  Vieima,  and  the  paper 
which  it  issues,  is  very  intimately  linke-  with  that  of 
the  state,  and  being  at  a  great  distance  from  the  active 
scene  of  commerce  in  Europe,  it  b  subject  to  a  de- 
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pression  at  times,  which  its  known  solidity  would  pre- 
vent in  more  favourable  situations. 

Before  the  war  with  the  Turks  was  entered  upon 
by  Joseph  II.  1 5  years  ago,  no  bank  in  Europe  was 
considered  more  solid;  but  its  operations  were  not 
then  extensive.  The  uncommonly  great  exertions  of 
the  house  of  Austria  during  the  long  continuation  of 
hostilities,  and  their  unhappy  termination,  have  oc- 
casioned the  credit  of  that  bank  occasionally  to  be 
violently  tried,  and  sometimes  suspected,  but  without 
reason. 

The  first  resources  of  the  state  after  a  crisis,  have  al- 
ways come  in  aid  of  the  bank  ;  a  proof  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  honour  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 

The  principal  circumstance  to  be  learned  from  this 
bank  is,  that  in  agricultural  states  where  commerce  is 
but  low,  banks,  however  solid  and  well  intended,  can 
be  of  little  utility.     They  depend  upon  a  great  circu- 
lation amongst  those  with  whom  it  is  connected.  Com- 
merce alone  occasions  and  admits  of  a  quick  and  rapid 
transition  of  money  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
of  consequence  to  the  bank  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 
Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America.     This 
bank,   kept  at   Philadelphia,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
multiplied  embarrassments  consequent  on  the  Ame- 
rican revolution.     It  was  established  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress of  25th  February  1791,  with  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege for  twenty  years.     Its  capital  is  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  one-fourth  in  specie,  and  the  remaining  three 
fourths  in  American  stock,  bearing  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest.    Its  commerce  is  confined  to  cash  and  bills  of 
exchange,  and  it  is  established  on  similar  principles 
to  the  bank  of  England.    There  arc  twenty-five  thou- 
sand shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  or  ninety 
pounds  sterling;  which,  at    the  price  of  102I.,  and 
the  average  dividend  of  81.  per  cent.,  yield  an  interest 
of  7I.  per   cent.     The  interest  is   payable  either  in 
London  or  Amsterdam  half-yearly,  and  the  capital 
may  be  transferred  the  same  as  any  European  stock, 
by  applying  to  the  proper  agents  for  that  purpose. 
Bank  of  France.    On  the  fall  of  the  assignats,  the 
necessity  of  a  substitute  became   strongly   felt.     A 
public  bank  was  the  only  means  of  restoring  public 
credit.     Augustin  Menneron,  a  man  of  enterprizing 
genius,  succeeded  in  forming  a  respectable  association. 
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which  established  a  bank  under  the  name  of  Ca'tste- 
des-Comptes-Couraiis.  Little  confidence,  however,  was 
placed  in  it,  from  the  auspices  under  which  it  was 
■established,  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  disregard 
of  the  government  to  the  rights  of  property,  the 
mediocrity  of  its  capital,  which  was  limited  to  five 
millions  of  livres,  and  the  small  advantages  it  promised 
commerce ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  security  given 
by  the  association  of  the  first  banking  houses,  the 
difficulties  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps  the  great  profits 
of  the  proprietors,  gave  this  establishment  as  much 
business  as  could  have  been  expected.  It  was  a  transfer 
bank,  and  its  utility  was  confined  to  Paris.  Several 
defects,  however,  in  its  administration,  and  the  in- 
discretion of  the  proprietors,  produced  a  catastrophe 
which  gave  a  severe  blow  to  credit. 

This  bank  was  the  foundation  of  the  bank  of 
France,  which  was  established  in  February  1798, 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  then  government. 

The  bank  of  France  unites  the  difl:erent  properties 
of  a  security,  a  transfer,  and  a  discount  bank  ;  its  ca- 
pital is  thirty  millions  of  francs,  in  actions  or  shares 
of  five  hundred  francs  each.  It  discounts  bills,  having 
the  signature  of  three  French  citizens,  or  merchant 
strangers,  of  undoubted  credit.  It  undertakes  the 
recovery  of  bills,  remitted  to  it  either  by  individuals 
or  public  establisluTients,  and  makes  advances  on  those 
which  are  good.  It  receives  deposits  and  consigna- 
tions of  cash  and  bank  notes,  and  pays  the  owners 
drafts  to  the  amount  of  the  cash  in  liand.  It  issues 
notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight,  and  notes  payable 
to  order  on  a  day  certain.  It  has  an  office  for  re- 
ceipt and  payment,  where  sums  above  five  hundred 
francs  are  received  for.  a  time  agreed  on,  and  for 
which  it  pays  interest.  It  is  forbidden  to  traffic  in 
any  thing  except  money  matters. 

The  bank  is  governed  by  fifteen  directors,  under 
the  superintendance  and  inspection  of  three  censors, 
chosen  by  the  general  meeting  of  proprietors. 
Bank  of  Scotland.  This  bank  was  cstabUshed,  in  virtue 
of  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  1695,  and  is  un- 
der the  management  of  a  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, 1 2  ordinary  and  1 2  extraordinary  directors.  The 
original  stock  was  ico,oool.  but  in  the  year  1774,  an 
act  was  passed  to  double  the  capital,  and  by  several 
subsequent  acts  it  was  farther  increased,  so  that  it 

now 
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TWir  amounts  to  6oo,oool.  The  shire*  are  only 
83I.  6s.  8d.  each,  but  from  the  flourishing  state  of 
its  affairs,  they  usually  sell  for  nearly  double  that 
sum.  This  bank  issues  notes  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  bank  of  England,  and  also  discounts  bills.  .Any 
person  may  deposit  money  here,  and  will  receive 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  interest  if  to  lie  for 
six  months  certain,  or  three  per  cent,  if  to  be 
drawn  on  demand.  Another  species  of  transaction, 
peculiar  to  this  and  the  other  Scotch  banks,  is,  that 
the  directors  grant  credits  of  from  two  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds,  principally  to  persons  engaged 
in  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  on  their 
giving  bond  with  approved  security.  On  this  a  cash  ac- 
count is  opened  with  the  party  to  whom  the  credit  is 
given,  who  may  draw  or  pny  in  any  sums  not  under 
twenty  pounds,  paying  interest  for  what  he  owes 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  Ererr  half  year  the  ac- 
counts are  adjusted,  and,  although  there  are  thousands 
cf  these  cash  credits,  so  careful  is  the  bank  of  the  secu- 
rities they  take,  that  there  is  hardly  ever  an  instance  of 
any  loss.  These  credits  have  been  of  incalculable  be- 
nelit  to  the  country,  and  they  are  now  dispersed 
all  through  Scotland,  there  being  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  different  branches  of  the  bank  in  the  principal 
towns  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Bank  Rotal  of  Scotland.  The  royal  bank  was  es- 
tablished by  charter  in  1727.  By  the  act  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  stipulated  tliat 
the  latter  should  receive  firom  the  former  certain 
sunv,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  proportion  it  was  to 
pay  of  the  debts  of  England ;  and  tliis  equivalent- 
money  is  by  sereral  subsequent  acts  of  parliament  di- 
rected to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fishery  and  manu^aures  of  Scotland.  To  manage 
this  money  was  one  purpose  of  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  bank.  A  capita!  was  raised  of  2oo,oooI.  in 
shares  of  500I.  each,  but  it  has  since  been  increased 
to  8co,oooI.  The  royal  bank  is  conducted  by  a  go- 
Ttmor,  drpnty-governor,  nine  ordinary  and  nine  ex- 
traordinary directors.  lu  business,  and  the  manner  of 
cor'  'f,  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 

bar>.     t         'loud,  and  its  condition  is  no  leas  fioo- 
rishing. 

Bank  or  Ireliks.  This  national  bank  was  establisheci 
in  1783,  with  a  capital  of  6oo,occl.  by  a  charter  for 
a  I  yeajw.  It  is  under  the  controul  of  a  governor,  de- 
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puty-govemor,  and  rj  directors.  The  governor  and 
deputy-governor  arc  elected  for  three  years,  and  five 
new  directors  are  chosen  every  year.  Since  the  first 
establishment  the  capital  has  been  cncrcased  to 
1,700,000!.  for  which  the  government  stands  secu- 
rity, and  pays  an  aimnityof  73,1251.  This  bank  has 
been  hitherto  kept  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin  ;  but 
the  directors  have  lately  purchased  from  govern- 
ment ^hc  noble  edifice,  lately  the  parliament-house, 
which  is  now  preparing  for  iliat  purpose. 

The  bank  stock  is  transferable  like  that  of  the  bink 
of  England,  and  the  business  conducted  in  the  same 
manner.  A  part  of  the  Irish  funds  is  made  transfer- 
able at  the  bank  of  Ireland,  as  the  English  funds  arc 
at  the  bank  of  England. 

The  bank  of  Ireland  originally  paid  a  dividend  of 
six  per  cent,  which  has  since,  by  accumulated  proflti, 
encreased  to  seven  per  cent.  It  is  restrained  by  char- 
ter from  receiving  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  its  dis- 
counts, although  the  national  legal  interest  is  six  per 
cent,  but  it  may  advance  money  on  public  securiticf, 
which  it  usually  does  by  discounting  bills,  with  snfii- 
cient  collateral  lodgments.  It  has  been  fiw  several  years 
a  general  rule  with  the  directors,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  merchants,  to  take  good  mercantile  bilk  on 
England,  whenever  the  exchange  on  London  f.dls  to 
seven  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  great  convenience, 
as  before  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  exchange  on 
London  has  been  known  frequently  as  low  as  five  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  lower. 

The  original  capital  of  6oo,oool.  was  subscribed  in 
govsrnment  securities  bearing  four  per  cent,  at  a  time 
when  that  stock  was  at  only  80  per  cent,  for  which 
~  pJvei  ument  granted  a  permanent  annuity  of  24,000!. 
per  annum  ;  and  so  much  has  the  stock  cxcreascd  ui 
value,  that  it  was  lately  at  1 80  per  cent. 
Bank-bill.  See  BiU,  Bank. 

BANKRUPT,  a  trader  who  from  the  state  of  his  affairs 
is  deemed  insolvent,  or,  as  defined  by  lawyers,  a  trader 
who  secretes  himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts  tending 
to  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors:  traders  only,  or  sucli 
as  buy  and  sell,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by  so  doing,  arc 
amenable  to  the  bankrupt  laws. 

This  general  description  may  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  pfrton,  the  traiit,  and  the  capacity  of 
contracting  debts  in  the  way  of  trade. 

Rfqiiifiift  to  (mttitHtf  a  trading.     Thc.mercban- 
vA  dising. 
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dbiug,  or  bnying  and  selling,  must  be  of  that  kind 
whereby  the  party  gains  a  credit  upon  the  profits  of 
an  uncertain  capital  stock.  This  applies  peculiarly 
to  the  case  of  those  who  live  by  mere  buying  and 
selling  of  goods  or  other  moveable  chattels ;  and  by  a 
credit  gained  upon  the  profits  of  this  species  of  deal- 
ing, as  a  merchant,  a  grocer,  a  mercer,  and,  in  one- 
general  comprehensive  term,  a  chapman :  money  scri- 
veners, bankers,  brokers,  and  factors  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  bankrupt  laws  by  express  provision. 

Manufacturers,  or  persons  purchasing  goods  or 
raw  materials  to  sell  again  under  other  forms,  or  ame- 
liorated by  labour,  are  also  within  the  statutes  :  as 
bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  shoemakers,  smiths,  tan- 
ners, taylors,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  following  description  of  persons  are  not  within 
the  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  viz.  proprietors  or  persons 
having  an  interest  in  land,  if  buying  and  selling  to 
whatever  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  merely 
of  the  produce  and  profits  of  such  land ;  graziers 
and  drovers  ;  owners  pf  coal  mines  working  and. sell- 
ing the  coals ;  owners  or  farmers  of  allum  rocks ; 
farmers  who  make  cheeses  for  sale,  or  those  who  sell 
cyder  made  from  apples  of  their  own  orchard.  In 
all  such  cases,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
■where  the  several  materials  are  purchased,  and  'even 
some  kind  of  manufacture  exercised ;  yet  as  this  is 
the  necessary  and  customary  mode  of  receiving  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  land,  such  persons  are  not 
held  to  be  traders  within  the  statutes  ;  nor  are  per- 
sons buying  and  selling  bank  stock  or  government 
fecurities.  Buying  only  or  selling  only,  will  neither 
singly  constitute  trading ;  as  where  one  imports  goods 
without  selling  the  articles  so  imported,  or  after  he 
has  given  over  trading,  selling  off  his  former  stock  ; 
or  where  one  sells  off  a  surplusage  of  goods  bought 
for  a  special  purpose,  or  for  a  private  use  ;  neither 
will  a  single  act  of  buying  and  selling,  or  drawing  or 
redrawing  bills  of  exchange,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  for  private  occasions,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  gain  a  profit  upon  the  exchange.  Being  a 
part  owner  in  a  ship,  barge,  or  waggon,  does  not 
constitute  a  trader ;  nor  holding  a  share  or  mterest  in 
a  joint  stock  with  others  who  trade,  unless  he  shares 
in  the  profits  and  loss  upon  the  disposition  of  the  ca- 
pital The  merchandize  must  also  be  general,  and 
net  in  a  qualified  manner  only,  or  under  particular  re- 
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stralnts,  or  only  for  special  purposes,  as  victuallers  or 
iimkeepers,  schoolmasters,  commissioners  of  the  navy 
who  victual  the  fleet  by  contract,  the  king's  butler, 
steward,  or  other  officers,  oflicers  of  excise  or  custom, . 
sutlers  of  the  armies,  butlers  and  stewards  of  inns  of  • 
courts,  clergymen,  &c.  as  acting  in  such  capacities  • 
merely,  are  not  liable  to  be  made  bankrupts  j  the 
merchandising,  or  buying  and  selling,  in  such  cases 
not  being  general,  but  in  the  exercise  of  particular  em- 
ployments. Neither,  upon  the  same  principle,  are 
receivers  of  the  king's  taxes,  or  persons  discounting 
exchequer  bills,  subject  to  be  made  bankrupts.  If  the 
parties  above  enumerated,  however,  bring  themselves 
within  the  bankrupt  laws  in  any  other  respect,, 
they  will  be  liable  to  their  operation,  although  they 
should  evidently  not  profit  by  trading,  or  such  trading 
should  be  illegal;  although  the  trading  should  not 
wholly  be  carried  on  in  England,  buying  only  in  Eng- 
land, and  selling  beyond  sea,  will  be  sufficient.  Any 
person^  native,  denizen,  or  alien,  residing  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  or  in  foreign  countries, 
though  never  a  resident  trader  in  England,  yet  if  he 
be  a  trader,  and  coming  to  England  commit  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  he  will  be"subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws. 

No  one  can  be  a  bankrupt  on  account  of  any  debt 
which  he  is  not  by  law  compellable  to  discharge,  as 
infants  or  married  women.  And  Lf  a  single  woman 
be  a  trader,  and  committing  any  act  of  bankruptcy, 
afterwards  marries,  a  commission  issued  against  her 
after  such  marriage  cannot  be  supported.  But  in 
cases  where  the  general  incapacity  is  removed,  a 
married  woman  has  been  held  liable  to  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy,  like  a  feme  sole  ;  as  where  she  is 
sole  trader,  according  to  the  custom  of  London. 

A  clergyman  also,  whose  contracts,  by  2 1  H.  VIII. 
c.  13,  are  declared  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect,  and 
subject  him  also  to  a  very  considerable  penalty,  if  he 
will  trade,  is  held  to  be  subject  to  the  bankrupt 
laws. 

Acts  of  ba/ikruptcy.  These  we  shall  consider  in  their 
order. 

Departing  the  realm.  This  must  be  done  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  or  delay  creditors ;  when  therefore  it 
appears  that  the  party  had  no  such  intention,  although 
his  creditors  are  in  fact  thereby  delayed,  this  will  not 
be  a  departure  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  ;  or 
where  one  goes  abroad  to  avoid  a  criminal  process,  o^ 

with 
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■with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  hU  creditors. 
Bat  going  to  avoid  process  upon  a  decree  for  payment 
t>f  the  money,  is  clearly  within  the  stattttes.  Ftvclcr 
V.  Pagtt^  7  T.  R.  509. 

D/farting from  tkt  dwelltHg  btutr.  Snch  departure 
most  also  be  with  intent  to  defraud  or  delay  creditors; 
as  if  done  to  avoid  an  attachment  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  money  upon  an  award,  but  not  an  attach- 
ment for  the  non-delivery  of  goods,  or  process  merdy 
40  compel  performance  of  a  duty ;  nor  if  the  depart- 
ure be  compulsory,  as  in  the  case  of  an  arrest.  But  a 
"Voluntary  departure  for  ever  so  short  a  period,  if  with 
imcat  to  dday  creditan ;  as  the  intent  to  delay  credi- 
ron  it  M  awittkl  tngredtent  to  constitute  an  aa  of 
bankruptcy,  as  well  as  the  mere  fact  of  departure,  so 
the  departure  with  the  intent  to  delay  has  been  held 
insufficient,  without  being  accompanied  also  by  the 
fact  of  an  actual  delay  of  some  creditow.  Mej/in  r. 
Eyle,  Str.  803. 

B/gimumg  u  http  the  b$mst.  The  taaa!  evidence  of 
this  act  of  bankruptcy  is,  the  being  dented  to  a  cre> 
<iitor  who  calk  fior  owney.  It  has  been  held  that  an 
'Order  to  be  denied  is  not  enough  without  an  acturi 
^oiaL  And  in  the  case  of  Gmrrat  ▼.  Aftmh,  5  T.  R. 
575,  it  was  held  that  such  actual  denial  was  the  ii>> 
<liipensaWf  evidence  of  thia  particular  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Such  denial,  however,  must  be  with  the 
intent  mentioned,  and  is  tobject  to  the  preceding  di»- 
-«inction  of  aaoidHiin  a  ddK  or  duty,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  explained  by  circnmstances }  as  where  each  de- 
auol  is  on  account  of  tickness,  being  engaged  in  com- 
yaoy,  panicular  business,  the  hteness  of  the  hour, 
Ac 

The  denial  mom.  aho  be  to  a  creditor  who  has  t 
dbbc^HBBKilMe  at  the  time.  Any  denial  therefore 
«o  a  em/Bkm  by  note  payable  at  a  fotnre  day,  u  no  act 
of  bankruptcy ;  and  a  dental  to  a  person  coming  only 
on  behalf  of  a  creditor,  unless  to  a  creditor's  clerk  or 
•errant,  has  been  held  inwficient.  An  order  to  be 
to  every  penoo  indndes  creditors,  and  being 
I  by  an  actual  denial  to  a  creditor,  n  sufficient 
«vklence  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Where  one  was  denied  to  a  creditor  who  called  in 
the  morning  with  a  bill  for  pyment,  though  he  after- 
wards in  the  course  of  the  day  appeared  in  public, 
and  having  pfcwwl  money,  paid  the  bill  before  five 
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o'clock  of  that  day,  and  though  the  holJer  of  thr 
bill  might,  in  point  of  law,  have  waited  to  receive 
payment  the  whole  of  that  day  on  which  the  bill  be- 
came due,  yet  thij  was  held  to  be  a  complete  act  of 
bankruptcy.    Colket  v.  Freeman,  2  T.  R. 

A  person  having  no  permanent  residence,  but  ab- 
senting himself  from  his  usual  abode,  is  also  within 
the  statutes.  In  this  case  the  usual  abode  is  consi- 
dered as  kis  own  house. 

Foltintary  arrtit.  This  Is  to  be  imderstooJ  not  only 
of  arrest  for  a  fictitious  debt,  but  also  of  yielding  to 
a  prison  even  for  a  just  debt;  and  if  done  with  an  intent 
to  deby  creditors,  &c.  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptey. 

Suffering  eutlavjry.  The  outlawry  n\ust  be  with 
the  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  but  thb  will  not  make 
a  man  a  bankrupt  if  reversed  before  issuing  a  com- 
mission, or  for  default  of  proclamations  after  the  com- 
mission, unless,  perhaps,  such  outlawry  were  origi- 
nally fi^udulent. 

Ejeafring  from  prison,  l*'"?  arrested^  for  a  just 
debt  of  lool.  or  upwards.  The  escape  must  be  such  as 
evinces  an  intent  to  run  away  and  defeat  the  creditors, 
and  must  be  an  escape  against  the  consent  of  the  slie- 
riiF.  This  act  of  bankruptcy  appears  to  commence 
from  the  time  of  the  first  arrest. 

Fraudulent  pncurment  of  goods  to  be  attached  or  te- 
questered.  A  fraudulent  execution,  though  void  against 
crediton,  is  held  not  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the 
wonls  '•  attachment  at  sequtitration"  used  in  the  sta- 
tute, which  are  construed  to  relate  only  to  certain  cus- 
tomary modes  of  proceeding,  known  by  these  names, 
and  used  in  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other 

Aial'tng  any  fraudulent  ecnvejance.  A  grant  or 
conveyance  to  come  within  the  statute  must  be  by 
deed.  A  fraudulent  assignment  of  property  by  mere 
delivery  or  otherwise,  not  by  deed,  though  it  may  tic 
void  against  creditors,  u  not  in  itself  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy :  although  on  account  of  the  fraud  it  is  not 
void,  and  in  other  respects  inoperative,  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  any  deed  fraudulent  against  creditors, 
within  the  t3th  Elizabeth,  c.  5.  or  as  against  pur- 
chasers within  the  27th  Eliz.  c  4.  and  every  fn\xd\i- 
lent  deed  generally,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Any  conveyance  of  property,  whether  total  or  par- 
tial, made  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  claims  of  creditors, 
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is  considered  as  a  fraud,  and  as  such,  if  it  be  by  deed, 
is  held  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  within  the  sta- 
tute. 

A  conveyance  by  a  trader  of  all  his  effects  and 
stock  in  trade  by  deed,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  or 
more  of  his  creditors,  has  been  uniformly  held  to  be 
an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Such  conveyance  will  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
though  made  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  there- 
fore not  firaudulent  as  between  the  parties;  for  the  in- 
jury to  the  rest  of  the  creditors  is  the  same.  Where 
a  trader  therefpre  in  insolvent  circumstances,  assigned 
by  deed  all  his  effects  to  a  creditor,  as  a  floating  se- 
curity for  all  sums  of  money  he  should  advance,  and 
was  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  upon  a  secret 
trust  to  deliver  it  up  some  time  after,  this  was  held  to 
be  a  clear  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Any  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  estate  or 
effects,  will  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  general  rule; 
as  where  a  trader  finding  his  circumstances  decline, 
but  wishing  to  prefer  some  particular  creditors,  made 
a  bill  of  sale  to  them  at  midnight  of  all  his  goods  and 
stock  in  trade,  but  excepting  out  of  it  a  few  particu- 
lars of  about  lod.  value,  and  next  morning  absconded: 
this  was  considered  as  in  effect  a  conveyance  of  all ; 
the  property  reserved  being  comparatively  so  dispro- 
portionate. 

A  mortgage  of  (amongst  other  things)  all  the  stock 
in  trade,  excepting  the  household  goods  and  debts, 
which  were  both  very  trifling,  was  held  to  be  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  as  being  an  assignment  of  all  the  stock 
in  trade,  without  which  he  could  carry  on  no  busi- 
ness. Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been  said,  that 
an  assignment  of  so  much  of  a  man's  stock  as  to  disable 
him  from  carrying  on  his  trade,  would  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  or  even  an  assignment  of  all  his  house- 
hold goods. 

A  conveyance  of  all,  though  for  the  pa3rment  of 
creditors  generally,  is  fraudulent,  and  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy if  any  one  creditor  is  excluded,  or  to  pay  all 
creditors  rateably,  unless  all  the  creditors  assent. 

A  conveyance  by  a  trader  of  part  of  his  effects  to 
a  particular  creditor,  carries  no  evidence  whatever  of 
fraud,  unless  such  conveyance  is  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  bankruptcy  ;  in  which  case,  although  it  be  to 
a  bona  fide  creditor,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  as  a 
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fraud  upon  the  creditors  at  large,  by  giving  an  undue 
preference,  and  is  therefore  not  only  void  as  against 
creditors  generally,  but  if  by  deed  it  will  be  an  ab- 
solute act  of  bankruptcy. 

Where  therefore  an  insolvent  trader  voluntarily, 
being  neither  arrested  nor  threatened  with  any  arrest, 
nor  even  called  upon  for  the  rnoney,  assigned  part  of 
liis  effects  to  his  brother,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money  advanced  from  motives  of  friendship,  and  in 
two  days  after  absconded;  this,  although  possession 
was  delivered  instantly,  and  several  acts  of  ownership 
exercised  bona  fide  by  the  brother,  who  had  no  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  of  the  trader  being  insolvent,  was 
held  clearly  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  being  a  voluntary 
preference  given  in  immediate  contemplation  of  it, 
Linton  y.  Bart/eit,  Coivp.  120.  3  Wils.  47. 

But  although  a  party  may  be  insolvent  at  the  time 
of  the  conveyance,  or  become  so  soon  after,  and  should 
in  the  event ;  it  may  defeat  that  equality  amongst  other 
creditors,  which  it  is  the  ©bject  of  the  bankrupt  laws 
to  preserve.  Though  it  may  operate  as  a  preference  of 
a  particular  creditor,  yet  if  the  conveyance  is  not  the 
mere  voluntary  act  of  the  party,  the  preference  being 
only  consequential,  it  will  not  be  held  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  a  bankrupt,  after  a  commission  is  issued,  pay  the 
petltionhig  creditor,  or  deliver  goods  or  other  satis- 
faction, or  security  for  his  debt,  whereby  he  may 
privately  have  a  larger  distribution  of  the  effects  than 
the  other  creditors,  such  act  is  a  fraudulent  preference 
and  consequently  void.  Altliough  tlie  statute  only 
speaks  of  compromises  after  the  issuing  of  a  com- 
mission, it  is  held  to  extend  to  the  case  where  nothing 
further  is  done  than  striking  a  docquet. 

Being  arrested  for  debij  lying  in  prison  two  months 
or  more,  upon  that  or  any  other  arrest  or  detention 
in  prison  for  debt,  will  make  the  party  a  bankrupt 
from  the  time  of  the  first  arrest.  But  being  com- 
mitted in  execution  of  a  criminal  sentence,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  commitment  being  charged  with  debts, 
and  remaining  charged  with  them  two  months  or 
more  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  seems  not  to 
come  within  the  statute,  which  appears  to  require  that 
the  imprisonment  should  not  only  in  the  first  instance 
be  founded  upon  a  debt,  but  that  such  imprisonment 
should  also  be  continued  upon  that  account.    The 

arrest 
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waat  mnjt  be  for  a  debt  which  u  legally  due  at 
the  time.  Any  debt,  therefore,  by  reason  of  a  fine, 
&c.  is  not  within  the  statute ;  lying  in  prison  on  an 
wrest,  for  a  demand  of  which  the  remedy  is  only 
by  biii  in  equity  for  a  specif  performance,  is  not  a 
luflkicnt  gronnd  for  a  commission.  Lying  in  prison 
on  an  arrest,  upon  a  bond  before  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, in  order  to  oblige  the  parties  to  find  sureties, 
according  to  tiie  custom  of  London,  seems  to  be  no 
act  of  bankruptcy ;  for  in  that  case  no  debt  is  actually 
due  at  that  time. 

The  two  months  are  to  be  computed  firom  tltc  time 
of  the  first  arrest,  only  where  the  party  lies  in  prison 
immediately  upon  the  arrest ;  but  where  bail  is  £airly 
put  in,  and  the  party  at  a  future  day  surrenders  in 
discharge  of  hit  bail,  the  two  months  are  fffllfn**^ 
firom  the  time  of  the  surrender,  for  the  pu'WliiHitfcwi 
of  the  insolvency  arises  not  from  the  mere  circum- 
ttance  of  being  arrested,  tia  Jram  lying  in  prittn  tvto 
WMMbtt  without  being  aUe  to  find  baiL 

Where  a  patty  airested  and  in  prison  at  the  suit 
of  one  plaintiff,  is  detained  at  the  suit  of  another, 
and  lies  two  months  at  the  suit  of  the  aecond,  thouf(h 
discharged  as  to  the  first,  this  u  equally  within  the 
express  letter  oi  the  statute. 

Ntf,lt€t'mg  t»  malu  oHj  tatitfaetiam  far  any  just  debt 
to  the  amount  of  looL,  within  two  months  after  per- 
aooal  service  of  summons  £or  such  debt,   upon  any  H 
trader,  having  privilege  of  parliament. 

No  act  done  out  of  England  can  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, whether  the  trader  be  a  native  or  a  foreigner. 

Although  a  party  leaves  oS*  trade  he  may  after- 
wards commit  an  act  of  bankrui^tcy  in  respect  of 
creditors,  whose  debts  were  either  contracted  during  I 
the  trade  or  before,  and  were  subsisting  debts  whilst 
he  waa  in  trade. 

A  coocerted  act  of  bankruptcy  shall  be  of  no  avail 
against  paions  not  privy  or  consenting,  and  those 
who  have  assented  to  such  act  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
set  it  up  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy  against  them.  But 
the  bankrupt  himself,  and  all  those  coming  in  under 
{I  isiion,  arc  concluded  firom  saying  any  thing 

An  equivocal  or  dubious  act  of  bankruptcy  may 
be  expUined  by  circimutances,  tending  to  shew  that 
there  wja  no  intciu  to  defraud  creditor; ;  bat  an  act 
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once  plainly  and  directly  committed  with  that  intait, 
can  never  be  purged  or  explained  away  by  .-uiy  sub- 
sequent conduct,  except  that  of  p.iyment  or  composi- 
tion with  all  his  creditors,  in  whicli  case  the  party 
becomes  as  it  were  a  new  man. 

If  a  man  clandestinely  removes  and  conceals  his 
goods  to  preserve  them  firom  being  taken  in  execution, 
this  will  be  no  act  of  bankruptcy,  for  the  statutes,  as 
to  this  pqint,  mention  only  frauduUnt  gifts  to  those 
ptrsons,  and  procuring  their  efJl-cts  to  be  seized  by 
sham  process.  Neither  will  stopping  or  refusing 
payment,  nor  if  in  consequence  of  such  refusal  the 
party  is  arrested,  but  put  to  bail,  nor  even  if  he 
goes  to  prison,  imless  ht  lie  there  two  months,  or  escape 
from  it  after  an  arrest  for  tool,  or  more,  be  eonsiJertd 
at  falling  vuitbin  the  act.  Nor  even  a  fraudulent  pre- 
ference, by  delivery  of  property  to  a  particular  cre- 
ditor, if  it  be  not  by  deed,  altltough  such  act  is  void 
as  against  crcditorsk 

And  a  deed  which  if  fraudulent  would  Ufe  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  cannot  be  decreed  fraudulent  in  a  court 
of  equity,  unless  found  so  at  law.  3  P.  Jf^tns.  429. 
Burr.^'jg,  481,  482. 

Of  the  fnceedings  under  a  commission.  TTie  lord 
chancellor  is  empowered  and  authorized  to  issue  a 
commission  of  bankrupt,  and  is  bound  to  grant  it  as 
a  matter  of  right.  By  5  G.  H.  c.  30,  no  commission 
can  issue  unless  upon  the  petition  of  a  creditor 
to  whom  the  bankrupt  owes  a  debt  to  a  certain 
amount. 

This  stntiitc  requires  that  the  debt  of  a  single  cre- 
ditor, or  of  two  or  more  being  partners,  shall  amount 
to  tool.;  that  the  debt  of  two  shall  answer  to  150I. 
ahlrtT  Tnrce  or  more  to  200I. 

1/  the  deb?  as  against  the  bankrupt  amount  to  the 
sum  required,  it  is  not  material  though  the  creditor 
should  have  acquired  it  for  less;  as  where  an  indorsee 
of  the  bankrupt's  notes  bought  them  in  at  an  under 
value,  he  was  held  a  legal  creditor  for  the  full  sums 
contained  in  such  notes. 

If  a  creditor  to  the  full  amount  before  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  committed,  receives  after  notice  of  the 
bankruptcy  a  part  of  his  debt,  such  payment  being 
illegal,  cannot  be  retained,  and  the  original  debt  re- 
mains in  force,  and  will  support  a  commission;  at  least 
the  creditor  suing  it  out  on  the  ground  that  his  whole 

demand 
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demand  was  unpaid,  will  not  be  permitted  after  to 
sny  such  payment  ^Tas  good. 

The  debt  must  be  a  legal  and  not  an  equitable  debt, 
and  If  the  legal  demand  be  not  in  its  nature  assignable, 
the  assignee,  notwithstanding  his  equitable  claim, 
cannot  be  a  petitioning  creditor,  as  the  assignee  of 
a  bond.  If  the  creditor  for  a  debt  at  law  has  the 
body  of  his  debtor  in  execution,  he  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  sue  out  a  commission  upon  it ;  for  the 
body  of  the  debtor  being  in  execution,  is  in  point  of 
law  a  satisfoction  of  the  debt. 

A  debt  on  an  unliquidated  account  is  a  foundation 
for  a  commission,  provided,  the  creditor  can  swear  to 
a  balance  amounting  to  the  sum  required. 

The  husband  alone  cannot  sue  out  a  commission 
upon  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  as  executrix  or  adminis- 
tratrix }  for  he  cannot  n»ke  an  oath  of  it  as  debt  due 
to  himself. 

Not  only  a  debt  contracted  while  the  party  is  ac- 
tually in  trade,  but  also  a  debt  subsisting  while  hi  trade, 
though  contracted  previously,  will  support  a  com- 
mission ;  a  debt  contracted  after  quitting  trade,  how- 
ever, will  not. 

■  -By  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  creditors  by  bond,  bill,  note, 
■or  other  personal  security  for  money  payable  at  a 
■future  day,  are  enabled  to  take  out  a  commission  be- 
fore the  day  of  payment.  The  statutes  have  been 
supposed  to  extend  only  to  written  securities,  yet  in 
some  late  'cases  at  nisi  prius.  Lord  Kenyon  is  said  to 
'have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  they  extend  to  the 
case  of  sales  of  goods  npon  credit  merely,  and  to  all 
idebts  that  were  payable  at  a  future  day  certain. 
Cochran  -v.  Love,  Co.  B.  L.  18.  Henbest  v.  Broivii, 
,Peake  54. 

A  creditor  by  bill  or  note  made  by  the  bankrupt 
before  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  not  indorsed  to  the 
holder  till  after,  may  be  a  petitioning  creditor. 

A  debt  at  law,  although  above  six  years  standing, 

-will  support  a  commission.     The  -jth  Geo.  II.  re- 

. quires  no  affidavit  as  to  the  time,  but  only  as  to  the 

truth  and  reality  of  the  debt ;  and  the  statute  of  limi- 

itations  relates  only  to  remedy  by  action,  but  does  not 

extinguish  the  debt,  or  take  away  any  other  remedy. 

Of  opening  the  commission.  When  the  commissioners 
have  received  proof  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt, 
ihc  trading,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  they  declare 
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and  adjudge  the  party  a  bankrupt  generally  before 
the  date  and  suing  forth  of  the  commission,  without 
specifying  the  time  more  precisely. 

The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  issue  a  war- 
rant, under  their  hands  and  seals,  for  the  seizure  of 
all  the  bankrupt's  effects,  books,  or  writings  in  his 
<ustody  or  possession,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter, 
..and  in  case  of  resistance  to  break  open,  the  house  or 
such  other  place  belonging  to  the  bankrupt,  where 
any  such  effects,  &c.  are,  or  are  suspected  to  be;  but 
they  cannot  break  open  any  other  house  where  such 
goods  may  be  concealed,  except  the  house  belonging 
to  the  bankrupt. 

No  debt  can  be  proved  under  a  commission  of 
bankrupt,  but  such  as  existed  before  and  at  the  time 
of  the  bankruptcy.  By  the  5th  Geo.  If.  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  a  bankrupt's  certificate  shall  discharge  him 
from  all  debts  due  or  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  that,  in  case  he  is  sued  for 
any  such  debt,  he  may  plead  generally  that  the  cause 
of  action  accrued  before  that  time.  By  another  clause 
in  the  same  statute,  the  mutual  credits,  or  mutual 
debts,  directed  to  be  set  against  each  other,  are  such 
only  as  subsisted  before  the  person  became  a  bank- 
rupt; and  by  the  7th  Geo.  I.  bankrupts  are  discharged 
from  debts  upon  securities  payable  immediately,  and 
Jiot  at. a  future  day. 

Such  debts  only  can  be  proved  under  a  commission 
as  were  either  origmally  debts  certainly  payable,  and 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  or 
which,  although  originally  contingent,  yet  from  the 
■contingency  happening  before  the  bankruptcy,  were 
become  absolute,  or  debts  certainly  payable.  Con- 
tingent debts,  in  which  the  contingency  has  not  taken 
effect  before  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  proved,  because  at  that  time  it  must  have 
been  altogether  uncertain  whether  the  contingency 
would  ever  arise  or  become  payable  at  all.  But  debts 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  where 
the  contingency  relates  only  to  their  defeazance  ;  for 
the  latter,  if  originally  vested  and  certain  in  their  first 
constitution,  may  still  be  proved,  though  liable  to  be 
defeated  by  some  future  contingency,  provided  thte 
contingency  has  not  happened  before  the  time  of 
proving.  Thus,  by  7  Geo.  I.  creditors  taking  bills, 
bondsj  uotes^  or  other  personal  securities  for  their 

debts. 
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^kbts,  payable  at  a  future  day,  shall  be  admitted  to 
prove  and  receive  dividends,  although  the  commission 
were  taken  out  before  the  money  upon  such  securities 
became  payable,  deducting  only  a  rebate  of  interest, 
to  be  computed  from  the  actual  payments  to  the  time 
the  debt  would  have  become  payable  by  the  securi-  | 
ties. 

This,  however,  is  held  to  extend  only  to  such  debts 
as  are  ceruin  with  respect  to  their  payment,  and  pay- 
aUe  at  a  future  day  which  will  certainly  come  to 
pass.  But  contingent  debts  are  held  not  to  be  witliin 
the  ttatotc ;  for  it  being  uncertain  whether  they  will 
ever  become  due  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  make  siich  . 
rt^batc  of  interest  upon  them  as  the  act  directs,  there 
being  no  certain  time  firom  which  to  compute  it. 

The  amount  of  the  debt  must  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained. It  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  any  demand 
nncertain  in  its  nature,  and  incapable  of  being  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  cannot  be  profed  under  a  commis- 
non  of  bankrupt. 

A  demand  founded  on  any  illegal  contract  caxmot 
be  proved  under  a  commission. 

If  a  security  consists  of  two  parts,  one  bad  and  the 
other  good,  the  equity  is,  that  the  security  shall  avail 
as  to  what  was  good.     £x  part*  JfLthirt  3  Fnej 

373- 
Though  anmiitants  are  admitted  to  prove  for  the 

value  o£  their  annuities,  on  the  consent  of  the  as- 
signees to  the  proof,  the  court  will  give  the  general 
creditors  an  opportunity  of  objecting  on  the  groand 
of  the  consideratMn  being  inadequate. 

In  the  case  of  «"'«i'«iirT|  the  growing  payments  ore 
of  the  nature  of  a  eontiagent  debt,  and  nothiqg  bot 
the  arrears  actually  accrued  htbtn  the  bankruptcy 
can  be  considered  as  aa  absolute  debt,  regularly 
proTcabie  nnder  a  conwniwioo.  Whae  the  annnity 
is  not  a  rent-charge  npoii  land,  but  only  a  personal 
security  by  a  bond,  with  a  penalty,  such  penalty  u 
considered  as  the  legal  debt  when  a  forfeiture  has 
once  been  incurred ;  and  to  redeem  that  forfeiture, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
a  perpetual  division  of  the  estate,  if  the  annuity  were 
paid  from  time  to  time  as  the  growing  payments  be- 
came doe,  the  commissioners  allow  it  to  be  valid,  and 
direct  that  the  annuitant  shall  come  in  as  a  creditor 
UAfier  the  comaiwion  for  that  vahx.    But  onleis  the 
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bond  has  been  forfeited,  the  creditor  will  not  be  re- 
lieved imder  the  commission  for  tlie  growing  pay-' 
ments,  and  acceptance  of  the  arrears  aft^r  a  forfeiture 
is  held  not  to  be  a  waiver  of  it.  Bonds  for  annuities 
on  lives  are  held  not  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  of  the  4th  and  5th  Anne,  they  not  being  bonds 
with  a  defeazlncc  for  the  payment  of  a  less  sum  at 
a  certain  day  and  place. 

A  bon3  for  payment  of  an  annttify  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  certain,  in  which  the  payments  arc  fixed 
at  certain  periods,  is  not  a  contingent  debt  ■,  and 
though  no  forfeiture  has  been  incurred,  it  may  be- 
proved  like  other  debts  payable  at  a  future  day  cer- 
tain. 

An  award  creates  a  debt  at  law,  which  if  made 
before  the  bankruptcy.  Is  dixharged  by  tlie  certiii- 
cate,  and  therefore  proveable  under  a  commission. 

llie  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  is  entitled  to  prove 
against  all  the  several  parties  to  the  instrument  under 
their  respective  commissions,  and  to  receive  dividends 
on  the  whole  sum  under  each,  but  so  that  he  shall 
not  in  the  whole  receive  more  than  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  if  he  docs,  he  shall  account  for  the 
sorpltts.  But  if  he  has  received  part  before  he  comes 
to  prove,  he  is  not  allowed  to  prove  or  receive  divi- 
dends on  more  than  the  residue,  because  he  cannot 
swear  that  any  more  is  then  due  to  him.  llie  kna 
jidt  holder  of  a  bill  drawn  for  a  valuable  consideration 
originally  by  one  who  afterwards  becomes  bankrupt, 
may  prove  and  receive  dividends  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole  sum,  although  he  may  have  purchased  such 
bill  for  a  less  consideration.  Sq  in  a  bill  drawn  by 
«"y  sf  accommodation,  which  cannot  be  proved  as 
between  the  parties  to  the  accommodation,  the  holilcr 
for  a  valuable  consideration  may  prove  the  sum  con- 
tained in  the  bill  against  all  the  parties  but  him  from 
whom  he  received  it  •■,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  receive 
dividends  beyond  twenty  sliillings  in  the  pound. ou 
the  consideration  actually  paid. 

Bills  made  payable  to  fictitious  payees  miy  be  proved 
against  the  indorser  by  the  indorsee  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  A  bill  drawn  by  one  before  his  bank- 
niptcy,  though  not  protested  till  after,  may  be  proved 
'  under  the  coarunission,  for  the  drawer  of  a  bill  con- 
tracts a  debt  the  instant  he  draws  it.  A  bill  or  note, 
taken  up  by  an  indorser  after  the  bankruptcy  of  the 

acceptor 
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acceptor  or  maker,  0137  be  proved  under  a  commis. 
sion  against  the  latter. 

Giving  time  to  the  acceptor,  or  neglecting  to  give 
notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  or  of  a 
partial  payment,  discharges  the  chawer  and  indorser, 
unless  the  acceptor  had  no  effects  in  his  hand,  in 
which  case  the  drawer  cannot  be  injured,  and  the 
balance  may  be  proved  under  the  commission,  or  if 
the  holder  takes  security  of  the  acceptor,  for  this  is 
in  favour  of  the  drawer. 

A  bill  taken  without  the  name  of  the  party  deli- 
rering  it,  may,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  be  taken  cither  as  a  sale  of  the  bill  or  as  a 
pledge.  In  the  former  case,  it  cannot  be  proved 
against  the  party  of  whom  it  was  taken  as  a  collateral 
security  for  a  subsisting  debt ;  as  it  is  a  liquidation  of 
the  debt  to  the  full  amount  of  the  bill.  If  it  be  taken 
as  a  pledge,  it  must  be  sold,  and  the  creditor  can  only 
be  admitted  to  prove  for  the  residue. 

The  costs  and  charges  of  protesting  bilk  incurred 
before  the  bankruptcy  ipay  be  proved,  but  not  those 
incurred  after.  The  difference  upon  the  re-exchange 
upon  bills  protested  and  re-drawn  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, seems  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
ordinary  expences  of  protest. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  bonds  as  in  the  case  of 
"bills  of  exchange,  with  respect  to  the  creditor's  right 
of  proving  against  all  the  parties,  and  the  amoiint 
of  his  proof,  according  as  he  comes  to  prove  before 
«r  after  having  received  any  part  of  his  debt. 

Debt  on  a  bail-bond  given  by  a  defendant  to  the 
sheriff,  forfeited  by  non-appearance  before  the  de- 
fendant becomes  bankrupt,  is  barred  by  the  certifi- 
cate, and  therefore  proveable  under  the  commission. 
But  debt  on  such  a  bail-bond,  not  forfeited  till  after 
the  bankruptcy,  is  not  barred. 

A  bond  given  to  replace  stock  by  a  certain  day 
may  be  proved  before  the  bankruptcy.  Ex  parte 
Lutchy  C.  B.  149. 

Where  there  is  a  verdict  before  a  bankruptcy  the 
costs  may  be  proved  though  the  judgment  and  Uxa- 
tion  are  subsequent,  for  the  judgment  is  held  to  relate 
to  the  verdict,  and  the  costs,  when  taxed,  are  consi- 
dered as  annexed  to  those  found  by  the  jury. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  costs  of  a  trial  at  nisi  prius 
before  the  bankruptcy,  on  which  the  judgment  of 
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Bontuit,  and  taxation  of  costs,  is  not  till  after  it  •,  for 
in  such  case  it  is  held  that  the  debt  existed  before,  and 
the  taxation  merely  ascertains  the  amount.  Watts  v. 
Hurt,  Pull.  8c  Bos.  134. 

In  courts  of  equity,  it  being  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court  whether  there  shall  be  any  costs  at  all,  the 
taxation  constitutes  the  demand  ;  and  if  the  taxation 
is  subsequent  to  the  bankruptcy,  or  though  the 
order  for  it  was  made  before,  the  debt  is  also 
subsequent,  and  cannot  be  proved  under  a  commis- 
sion. 

Whether  any  particular  covenant  may  or  may  not 
be  proved,  must  depend  upon  the  species  and  subject 
of  such  covenant.  Demands  in  covenants  for  the 
performance  of  acts  are  also  frequently  not  proveable 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  damages  ;  and  even  cove- 
nants for  the  payment  of  money  only  are  sometimes 
contingent.  But  where  a  covenant  is  neither  contin- 
gent in  the  event,  nor  uncertain  in  the  damages,  but 
for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  it  is  proveable.  CharJton 
V.King,  4T.R.  156. 

Demands  in  the  nature  of  damages  are,  generally 
speaking,  not  proveable  under  the  commission  ;  yet 
if  they  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  being  liqui- 
dated, and  ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy, 
they  are  proveable.  So  a  demand  for  goods  sold,  or 
for  work  and  labour,  though  without  any  agreement 
as  to  the  price,  which  the  party  would  recover  at  law 
as  damages  in  assumpsit,  or  a  quantum  meruit,  may  be 
proved,  because  the  value  may  easily  be  ascertained, 
and  the  creditor  can  swear  to  the  amount.  But  in 
some  cases  of  covenants,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
are  frequently  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which 
may  increase  or  mitigate,  or  sometimes  altogether  an- 
nul the  damages,  and  which  a  jury  only,  in  snch 
cases,  can  determine.  Thus,  a  man  cannot  prove  a  de- 
mand arising  by  breach  of  a  covenant  to  build  a  cer- 
tain number  of  houses  according  to  a  particular  plan, 
and  within  a  given  time.  Bannister  v.  Stott,  d  T.  R. 
489.  And  it  has  been  held  that  even  on  a  covenant 
reserving  a  penalty  or  specific  sum  of  money  to  se- 
cure performance,  as  on  an  obligation  in  a  certain  sum 
to  perform  covenants,  the  obligee,  though  there  is  a 
breach  before  the  bankruptcy,  caimot  prove  this  as  a 
debt.  3  Wils.  279. 

Damages  where  the  party  founds  upon  a  tcft,  as 

for 
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for  assault  and  battery,  or  for  slander,  or  Id  trover, 
cannot  be  proved  under  a  commission,  unless  where 
they  are  ascertained  by  verdict  before  the  bankrupt- 
cy. Dut  where  the  demand  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
the  creditor  may  claim  cither  as  founding  upon  con- 
tract, or  as  for  a  tort,  he  may  make  his  election,  aiul 
will  be  entitled  to  prore  or  not  accordingly. 

Asietty  whether  recdved  and  remaining  in  specie, 
or  unreccived,  are  not  affected  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
an  executor ;  and  the  creditors  and  legatees  of  the 
testator  have  no  occasion,  in  that  case,  to  come  un- 
der the  commi'iiion.  But  if  the  executor  has  wasted 
or  misapplied  the  assets,  the  amount  of  the  devastavit 
may  be  proved  as  a  debt  against  the  bankrupt's  es- 
tate, and  the  testator's  creditors  and  legatees  may 
come  in  as  creditors  under  the  commision.  Yet  as 
the  extent  of  the  demand  mu«t  depend  upon  the  ac- 
coimt  to  be  taken  of  the  assets,  they  cannot  come  in 
in  the  usual  summary  war,  bat  by  application  to  a 
coun  of  equity  for  an  account. 

Costs  of  suit  incurred  by  a  false  plea  in  action 
hrooght  against  a  bankrupt  or  executor  after  the 
bankruptcy,  are  not  proveabic ;  for  it  is  his  own  act 
which  is  the  foundation  of  such  cos»,  and  which 
amount*  to  contraaing  a  new  debt  wibiequem  to 
his  bankruptcy. 

The  debts  of  a  woman  before  marriage  become  by 
marriage  the  debts  of  the  husband,  and  may  be 
proved  under  his  commission. 

Ry  the  19th  G.  II.  the  assured  in  any  policy  of  as- 
surance, and  the  obligee  in  any  lx>ttomry  or  respon- 
dentia-bond,  may  make  a  claim,  and  after  the  loss  or 
contingency  happened,  is  allowed  to  prove  and  re- 
ceive dividends,  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  happened 
beftire  the  bankruptcy.  And  insurances  on  lives 
are  held  to  be  within  this  act,  though  the  preamble 
is  xonfincd  to  marine  insurance,  the  enacting  words 
being  general,  namely,  **  the  assured  in  any  policy 
of  insurance." 

It  has  been  held  that  npon  notes  papble  on  de- 
mand, not  reserving  interest,  the  inttrett  might  be 
proved,  where  it  appeared  to  be  the  known  and  es- 
Ublished  custom  nf  the  trade  to  allow  it. 

When  interest  is  allowed  to  be  proved,  it  is  never, 
in  any  case  of  an  insolvent  estate,  allowed  to  be  coma 
jjQted  lower  than  the  date  of  the  commission.' 
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Upon  a  pledge  of  goods  for  debt  on  a  simple  con- 
tract, and  interest  promised,  the  creditors  shall  have 
interest  to  the  day  of  the  commission ;  but  upon  a 
special  deposit  of  goods  the  interest  is  not,  as  in  debts 
carrying  interest,  continued  down  to  the  date  of  the 
commission,  but  stops  from  the  time  of  the  deposit, 
A  creditor  by  bill  or  note  carr)'iug  interest,  may  re- 
ceive the  n  hole  interest  due  ;  but  a  specialty  creditor 
can  ncyer  have  interest  beyond  the  penalty  contained 
in  his  surety.  In  r.-iscs  of  mutual  credit,  when  both 
debts  carry  interest,  the  computation  of  interest 
should  stop  on  both  si  '  '  j  same  time. 

Where  a  husband  t :.  j  covenants  with  trus- 

tees, under  iturriagf  artiel^s,  to  leave  bis  wife  a  certain 
stun  of  money  in  case  she  survive  him,  or  to  pay 
them  a  certain  sum  of  moticy  in  case  he  die  leaving 
issue  who  shall  arrive  to   twenty-one,   or  where  a 
bond  has  been  given  payable  upon  the  like  contin- 
gency of  a  wife  surviving,  or  upon  the  double  con- 
tingency of  the  obligor  nurrying  a  paaiicular  person, 
and   of  her   surviving   him  ;    in  all  such  cases  tlic 
couru  have  hdd,  that  sudt  demands  could  be  proved 
under  a  commission  taken  out  before  the  contingencies 
on   which  they  were  made  payable  rcsjicctivcly  had 
taken  eti'ect.     Kor  will  the  trustees  be  admitted  to 
prove  where  the  money  is  made  payable  upon  the  par- 
ty's failing  in  the   world,  becoming  insolvent,  or  a 
bankrupt,  as  the  debt  in  this  case,  ftx>m  tlie  very  na- 
ture of  the  contingency,  docs  not  arise  till  after  the 
bankruptcy.    But  if  there  is  a  remedy  at  law  before 
the  bankruptcy,  as  where,  by  way   of  security,  die 
party  covenants  to  pay  money  inuuediatcly,  or  give  a 
bond  with  a  penalty,  and  there  is  a  breach  of  the  co- 
'"f&iant,  or  tite  penalty  is  forfeited  at  law  before  ,the 
bonkmptry  -,  the  court  will  take  hold  of  tlie  legal 
right,  to  enable  the  trustees  to  come  in  immediately 
as  creditors  under  the  commission. 

A  landlonl  will  not  be  allowed  a  year's  rt-nt  in  pre- 
ference to  other  creditors,  where  he  neglects  to  dis- 
train while  the  goods  remain'  on  tlie  premises,  but 
must  in  such  case  come  in  under  the  commission  with 
the  rest  of  the  creditors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
landlord  may  distrain  while  the  goods  remain  on  the 
premises  for  his  entire  rent,  be  the  quantum  what 
it  may,  either  after  the  messenger  is  in  possession 
and  before  assignment,  or  after  assigniuent,  and  when 
N  iliC 
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the  assignees  are  in  possession,  or  even  after  assign- 
ment ap.d  sale,  if  the  goods  are  not  removed.  A 
landlord,  however,  cannot  distrain  and  come  in  un- 
der the  commissjoft  at  one  and  the  same  tjme,  but  it 
is  put  to  his  election  either  to  wave  his  proof  or  his 
distress.  But  proving  his  debt  is  no  determination  of 
his  election,  and  he  may,  notwithstanding,  after- 
wards distrain  the  goods  remaining  on  the  premises, 
and  wave  his  proof  in  hke  manner  as  a  common  cre- 
ditor, even  after  he  has  received  a  dividend,  is  al- 
lowed, upon  refunding  that  dividend,  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion at  law  for  his  debt. 

In  geueral  a  landlord  cannot  distrain  till  the  rent 
becomes  due,  commensurate  witli  the  time  of  en- 
joyment of  the  premises ;  but  if  under  a  custom,  that 
half  a  year's  rent  shall  become  due  on  the  day  the  te- 
nant enters  on  the  premises,  and  the  tenant  agrees  to 
pay  half  a  year's  rent  in  advance,  the  landlord  is  entitled 
to  distrain  on  that  day }  and,  even  without  distrain- 
ing, if  he  purchases  the  goods  sold  upon  the  premises, 
he  may  retain  out  of  the  price  the  amount  of  his 
rent. 

Nothing  but  arrears  actually  due  at  the  time  of  the 
bankruptcy  can  be  proved  as  a  debt  under  a  com- 
mission. The  growing  payments  are  uncertain  and 
contingent ;  and  though  the  bankrupt  after  his  bank- 
ruptcy remains  still  liable  upon  his  covenant,  yet  un- 
der a  covenant  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  rent  will 
ever  become  due.     3  T.  R.  544. 

If  a  surety  joins  with  a  debtor  in  a  bond  pay- 
able by  instalments,  and  before  the  first  default  be- 
comes bankrupt,  the  creditor  may  prove  the  bond 
under  his  commission,  like  any  other  debt  payable 
at  a  future  day,  tmder  tlie  7th  G.  L ;  for  though 
the  debt  was  not  originally  that  of  the  surety, 
yet,  having  made  liimseLf  a  principal,  he  is  equally 
liable.  So  if  one  lends  his  name  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note,  merely  as  a  surety,  he 
thereby  makes  himself  an  absolute  debtor  to  any 
holder  for  a  valuable  consideration.  But  if  the  sure- 
ty's engagement  be  conditional  only,  to  pay  in  de- 
fault of  the  principal,  the  debt  is  eontingtnt  till  de- 
fault be  made,  and  cannot  be  proved  against  the 
surety,  unless  default  has  been  made  by  the  principal 
before  the  bankruptcy  of  the  surety. 

The  mere  becoming  a  surety  for  another  docsjiot 
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make  the  former  immediately  a  creditor  of  the  latter,, 
but  the  debt  remains  wholly  contingent  until  the  sure- 
ty has  actually  paid  the  money ;  and  therefore  uniess^ 
tlie  surety  has  actually  paid  before  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  principal,  he  Ciuinot  prove  under  his  commission. 

If  a  trustee  of  n\oney  in  the  funds  sell  it  for  his. 
own  benefit,  and  become  bankrupt,  and  the  price  o£ 
the  stock  has  risen  between  the  time  of  selling  and 
the  date  of  the  commission,  the  proof  will  be  allowed 
for  what  it  would  have  cost  the  bankrupt  to  have  re- 
placed it  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy. 

If  two  persons  being  trustees  under  a  will  of  money 
in  the  funds,  sell  out  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  them- 
selves, who  having  given  an  undertaking  in  writing 
to  replace  it  on  demand,  becomes  insolvent,  and  the 
other  becomes  bankrupt,  the  debt  may  be  proved 
against  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  though  the  other 
estate  be  first  liable. 

Time  and  Method  of  proving.  Creditors  were  for- 
merly precluded  from  proving  after  four  months,  but 
the  court  now,  except  in  cases  of  gross  negligence, 
allow  them  to  come  in  at  any  time,  while  any  thing 
remains  to  be  disposed  of. 

By  the  21st  James,  c.  19,  the  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  examine  upon  oath,  or  otherwise,  as 
to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  several  debts  owing 
to  creditors  seeking  relief  under  the  commission.  Un- 
der this  authority,  the  usual  proof  required  is  the  oath 
of  the  creditor  himself,  either  in  person,  or  as  di- 
rected by  the  jth  G.  II.  by  affidavit,  in  case  he  lives, 
remote  from  the  place  of  meeting,  or  is  resident  in 
foreign  parts.  In  particular  cases,  however,  such  as 
absence,  illness,  &c.  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispense 
with  the  oath  or  affidavit  of  the  party  himself,  and 
to  admit  such  other  and  collateral  proof  as  he  may  be 
able  to  make. 

If  any  f;\ir  objection  is  made  to  the  oath  of  a  credi- 
tor, and  the  commissioners  have  just  reason  to  doubt 
the  legality  of  the  debt,  they  may  either  admit  it  only 
as  a  claim,  or  disallow  it  altogether.  An  appeal  lies 
from  their  determination  to  the  lord  chancellor ;  but 
after  a  proof  has  once  been  admitted,  it  will  be  con- 
clusive, unless  objection  is  made  to  it  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

When  a  creditor  comes,  before  assignees  are  cho- 
sen, to  prove  a  debt  on  a  balance  of  an  open  account, 
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the  commissioners  are  not  bound  to  examine  criticdly 
into  the  debt,  bot  may  admit  him  upon  hb  p.ith  for 
^hat  he  swears  to  be  due,  as  he  will  still  be  liable 
to  an  account  aitcmranls  (  and  when  that  is  taken, 
win  be  cnritlcd  to  a  diviJend  on'-  :  appears  to 

' rally  due  upon  the  balance.  lim  =iiu  ihe  comniis- 

.  $  in  t  his  as  in  other  cases,  if  they  sec  any  rea- 
sonable ground  of  objection,  may  disallow  the  proof 
altogether. 

Although  no  debt  is  regularly  prwreable  but  such 
as  existed  at  the  lime  of  the  bankrtiptry,  the  form  of 
the  creditor's  deposition  is  only  that  it  was  due  and 
owing  before  the  date  of  the  con. t'  "  r  if  the 

debt  plainly  appears  to  hare  btx..         i  subse- 

cjoatt  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  before  issuing 
the  commiuion,  it  cannot  be  admitted. 

Ctrptratimu  or  ampmurs  are  gmerally  admitted  to 

prove  by  a  treasurer,  derk,  or  other  officer  duly  au- 

tfaorfred.  So  where  a  bankrupt  is  in  arrear  for  taxes, 

■■>llector  is  the  proper  person  to  prove  for  the 
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By  the  21st  Ja  c.  19,  i.  9,  no  creditor  havhig  a 
jfcurtfy  by  judgment,  statute,  or  recognizance,  &c, 
or  havmg  made  attachment  by  the  ctistom  of  London 
or  other  place,  whereof  execution  or  extent  is  not 
warred  and  executed  before  the  bankruptcy,  thali  be 
relieved  for  more  than  a  rateable  proportion  with  the 
other  creditors,  and  without  respect  to  any  penalty 
contafaied  in  the  security. 

Every  credhor  who  desires  to  prove  shall  swear 
whether  he  has  any  security  or  not ;  and  if  he  has 
obtained  an  cflectnal  sccurhy  upon  any  part  of  the 
ban1crt}ptry  or  property,  as  a  mortgage  or  a  pledge 
before  the  bankruptcy,  or  has  a  lien  npon  any  part  of 
,  he  will  not  be  allowied  to  prove  both  h:» 
wno'.c  ucm.ind  under  the  commission,  and  retain  his 
potlfcular  sectirity,  or  take  the  benefit  of  his  lien.  A 
creditor, "hOK-ever,  who  has  a  mortsape  or  a  pledge,  or 

of  the 
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and  costt,  which,  if  insuffiriem ,  will  thenbeadmit- 
■f  a  creditor  onder  the  commission  for  the  dcfi- 
c.».  in:  V, 

A  creditor  obtaining  goods  of  the  bankrupt  a  few 
days  before  he  fuled,  and  on  sa<ipicion  that  he  Was 


about  to  d()  so,  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  with- 
out giving  up  the  goods. 

Where  effects  arc  assigned  or  deposited  ar  «  se- 
curity generally,  without  anyspecific  appropriation,  he 
V  ed  to  apply  such  eflects  in  liquidation 

aiiv.  v..;....M.i.  a  of  the  debt  provcab'.c  um^cr  the  com- 
mission 5  btiton  the  contrary,  the  debt  accruing  after 
the  bankruptcy  will  be  allowed  the  preftTcnce. 

Altl  '  •  ••■sion  the  credi- 
tors h.... : ..;  ..^-...  .  ;..^  c-ffircts,  they  arc 

not  therefore  deprived  of  their  right,  before  the 
bankrupt  obtains  his  discharge,  to  proceed  against  his 
person  as  before,  and  are  ^ill  at  liberty  either  to  come 
in,  take  a  proportionable  benefit  under  the  commis- 
sion, or  to  proceed  against  the  person  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.  But  they  are  f»ot  allowed  at  the  same 
time  to  come  in  under  the  commission  and  to  sue  the 
bankrupt  at  law. 

h  has  long  been  settled,  that  it  is  no  dcterminntioa 
of  a  creditor's  election  to  take  undit  the  commis- 
sion, that  he  has  been  chosen  as  assignee  without 
proving  any  debt,  or  that  he  has  actually  proved  his 
debt  and  chosen  himself  assignee,  or  even  that  he  has 
pro\cd  his  debt,  been  chosen  a»ignee,  and  received 
dividends  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  he  will  still  be  allowed, 
upon  waving  his  proof  and  refunding  the  dividends, 
to  purstie  hu  legal  remedy  against  the  person  of  the 
bankrupt.  And  it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  bail, 
unless  where  the  creditor  has  acquiesced  in  his  reme- 
dy under  the  commission,  so  as  to  give  the  bail  rea- 
son to  bdieve  that  he  had  abandoned  his  remedy  at 
law.  Bnt  where  the  action  is  brought  after  the  bank- 
ruj^T,  the  bail  will  be  aHowed  to  proceed  in  his  ac- 
tion as  in  other  cases,  on  refonding  the  dividend  he 
has  received. 

If  thecT«lkorh»t«kon  ihehnnknipt  in  excctuioii 
before  the  eitamiMlaa  IssOfd,  that  \vill  be  an  clediuii 
to  abide  by  his  remedy  at  law  {  and  such  a  creditor 
may  still  come  he  commission,  upon  condi- 

tion of  diKhargirig  tnc  i.mknjpt  out  of  execution.  B;:' 
if  he  take  the  bankrupt  in  execution  after  the  ban'-.-- 
mptcy  has  mued,  this  is  making  a  ctmtlusivc  cK.  - 
tion,  and  he  is  not  perrmttcd  to  ptove,  though  V  • 
wtmid  discharge  the  bankrupt  from  execution.  .\ 
credittw,  however,  proceeding  at  law  either  in  the 
first  instance,  or  after  proving  his  debts,  may  stiii, 
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on  releasing  any  bentflt  under  the  commission,  have 
an  order  to  be  admitted  or  continued  a  creditor  un- 
der it,  for  the  purpose  of  assenting  to  or  dissenting 
from  the  certificate. 

The  petitioning  creditor  is  considered  as  having  de- 
termined his  election  by  taking  out  die  commission, 
and  is  not  allowed  afterwards  to  proceed  at  law  for 
any  demand. 

With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  a  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  apply  for  an  order  to  put  a  creditor  to  his 
election,  the  present  practice  requires,  either  that  a 
dividend  should  have  been  declared,  or  at  least  that 
the  assignees  should  have  funds  sufhcient  to  make 
one.  With  respect  to  the  creditor,  it  has  been  not 
unusual  to  make  him  elect  before  any  dividend  de- 
dared,  and  even  before  any  dividend  could  regularly 
be  made. 

A  surety,  having  no  absolute  counter-security, 
cannot  come  in  as  a  creditor  directly  in  his  own 
right,  unless  he  has  paid  a  sum  after  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  principal.  Yet  if  the  creditor  has  proved  the 
debt  before  calling  on  the  surety,  the  court  will  di- 
rect that  he  shall  stand  as  a  trustee  for  such  surety, 
and  allow  the  latter  the  benefit  of  the  principal  cre- 
ditor's proof,  and  receive  dividends  upon  it ;  but 
as  that  no  more  shall  be  paid  than  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  upon  the  whole  debt.  But  the  creditor 
cannot  be  thus  turned  into  a  trustee  for  the  surety  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  right  the  former  may  have  against 
the  principal  debtor's  estate  on  a  farther  and  distant 
demand ;  and  in  that  case  the  surety  will  only  be  al- 
lowed such  part  of  the  dividend  as  will  remain  after 
•allowing  out  of  it  to  the  principal  creditor  as  much 
as  will  make  up  the  proportion  which  he  would  have 
received  on  the  residue  of  the  debt  proved  beyond 
the  debt  to  the  surety,  if  this  debt  had  been  ex- 
punged. 

If  a  banker,  having  money  of  the  bankrupt  in  his 
hands,  pay  it  after  notice  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
he  will  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
creditors  so  paid. 

It  sometimes  happens,  after  a  creditor  has  made 
his  proof,  that,  either  from  a  disclosure  of  facts  not 
before  known  or  understood,  it  appears  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  admitted,  or  at  least  not  to  the  extent, 
or  that  from  a  change  of  circumstances  the  state  of 
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the  debt  proved  is  materially  altered ;  and  in  iuch 
cases  it  becomes  necessary,  either  to  expunge  it  alto- 
gether, or  make  some  reduction  of  the  proofs.  Thus, 
if  any  bills  proved  and  accepted  as  securities  by  a  cre- 
ditor who  discounted  them  to  the  bankrupt,  or  took 
them  as  a  security  for  a  general  balance,  are  after- 
wards paid  in  full,  or  in  any  ways  fully  satisfied,  the 
amount  of  such  bills  cannot  be  deducted  from  the 
proof,  and  the  future  dividends  paid  only  on  the  resi- 
due of  the  debt. 

If  the  commissioners  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  a  creditor,  from  absence  or  uncertainty  of 
the  balance  due,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  prove,  or 
think  the  circumstances  of  the  debt  require  a  furtlier 
investigation,  they  allow  hiiu  to  enter  a  claim,  by 
%vhich  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  dividend  being  re- 
served upon  his  claim  in  the  mean  time,  and  of  being 
entitled,  as  soon  as  his  debt  is  ascertained  and  his  proof 
admitted,  actually  to  receive  such  dividend,  equal 
with  the  rest  of  the  creditors,  without  the  trouble- 
and  expence  of  an  application  for  that  purjwse  to  the 
court  of  chancery. 

Of  the  assignees.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  efiect  of  an  extent  at  the  suit  of 
the  crown,  for  the  commissioners  to  make  a  temporary 
assignment  to  a  provisional  assignee,  who  is  to  join 
with  the  commissioners  in  assigning  to  the  assignees 
chosen  by  the  creditors.  Immediately  after  declara- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy,  the  commissioners  are  to 
appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  creditors  to  meet,  in 
order  to  choose  assignees,  and  are  directed  to  assign 
the  bankrupt's  estate  and  effects  to  such  persons  as 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  major  part  in  value,  according 
to  the  several  debts  then  proved,  of  such  creditors 
whose  debts  amount  to  the  sum  of  lol.  or  upwards. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  assignees  are  principally 
those  of  collecting  the  bankrupt's  property,  reducing 
the  whole  into  ready  money,  and  making  distribution 
as  early  as  possible ;  keeping  distinct  books  of  ac- 
,  count  open  to  the  inspection  of  creditors  who  have 
proved  their  debts ;  and  producing  and  verifying 
their  accounts  before  the  commissioners,  when  re- 
quired, upon  oatli.  It  is  not  required  that  the  as- 
signees should  have  the  authority  of  the  creditors  to 
commence  suits  at  law  j  but  no  suit  in  equity  can 
be  commenced  without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
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ia  «dae  of  the  creditors  present,  »t  a  meeting  adver- 
tised for  that  purpose  in  the  London  Gazette ;  and 
they  are  directed  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with 
respect  to  the  submitting  dificrtnccs  or  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  other  persons  to  arbitration,  and  the 
making  of  compositions  with  debtors  to  the  estate  at 
such  meeting.  Creditors  arc  not  warranted  to  give  as- 
signees a  general  authority  for  bringing  suits,  or  sub- 
mitting differetKcs  at  their  discretion,  but  each  par- 
ticular case  must  be  speciBcally  considered  and  au- 
thorized. They  are  not  responsible  for  losses  hap- 
pening by  necessary  acts  as  trustees ;  but  if  they  em- 
ploy an  agent  they  are  liable  for  his  acts.  At  thc 
same  time,  if  in  appointing  an  agent  they  act  con- 
formably to  the  common  u^c  of  business,  as  in 
employing  a  broker  to  sell  the  eficcts  for  them  by  auc- 
tion, they  will  not  be  anrrrcrabic,  though  he  receives 
the  money,  and  afterwards  become  insolvent.  One 
iwrignet  is  not  answerable  for  the  neglect  of  another. 

Aasigneex,  if  they  act  improperly,  are  not  only  liable 
at  law  to  the  creditors  ibr  a  breach  of  trust,  but 
they  may  also  be  ^removed  on  account  of  corruption 
or  misbehaviour,  or  for  want  of  sufficient  substance 
or  credit,  oa  application  by  petition  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

None  of  the  statutes  prescribe  any  specific  form 
of  assignment  i  bat  those  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
direct  it  to  be  by  deed  indented  and  inroUcd  within 
six  months,  as  to  estates  tad  ;  but  personal  esutes 
may  be  auigned  by  deed  without  inrolment.  Copy- 
hold, like  other  real  estates,  may  be  assigned  by  bar- 
gain and  sale }  but  the  stjUute  restrains  the  vender 
from  entering  and  taking  the  profits  till  he  has  com- 
poonded  with  the  lord  for  his  fine. 

With  respect  to  stock  to  which  the  bankrupt  may 
be  entitled,  it  is  by  the  36  C.  III.  c.  90,  enacted,  that 
if  a  bankrupt  refuse  to  transfer  stock  standing  in  his 
name  in  bis  own  right,  the  lord  chancellor  may,  on 
petition  of  the  assignees,  order  it  to  be  transferred. 

For  real  e;>tate  coming  to  the  bankrupt  after  the 
assignment  and  before  his  certificate  there  must  be  a 
new  conveyance  ;  but  a  subsequent  assignment  is  not 
necessary  for  future  personal  estate. 

Upon  the  removal  of  an  assignee,  he  is  directed 
to  join  with  the  remaining  one  in  the  assignmcm  to 
the  Utter  and  the  new  assignee. 
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The  commlssiuoers  may  dispose  of  an  advowion, 
bat  cannot  sell  the  void  presentment  of  a  church.  A 
bankrupt's  moiety  of  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy  may  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  assignment 
passes  the  bankrupt's  personal  estate,  though  out  of 
the  British  dciiuinions. 

Absigncc^  bhall  t;ikc  a  bardcrupt's  property  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  barkrupt  himself  had  it ;  they 
arc  bound.'by  all  acts  fairly  done  by  him  in  relation 
to  hi^  property. 

If  the  bankrupt  mortgage  several  estates,  and 
oi>e  of  thcjQ  prove  deficient«  and  the  other  more 
tlun  sufficient*,  the  mortgagee  will  be  entitled  as 
a^inst  the  assignees,  if  they  would  rcdtrm  one,  to 
wake  them  redeem  both. 

Although  a  chose  in  action  cannot  strictly  be  as- 
signed at  law,  yet  if  a  bankrupt,  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, for  a  valuable  consideration,  ajsign  to  a  cre- 
ditor a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  himself,  such  assign- 
ment will  be  supported  against  the  assigi^lcs  under 
the  coaunission,  cither  in  a  court  of  equity  or  of 
law. 

By  2  and  3  G.  II.  mutual  debts  between  the  bank- 
rupt and  bis  creditors  are  to  be  set  against  each  other. 
Consistently  with  the  rule  by  which  no  creditor 
whose  debts  do  not  accrue  before  tlte  bankruptcy  is 
rehevable  tmdcr  a  commission,  and  also  upon  the 
express  words  of  the  sutute  tvlative  to  mutual  debts 
and  credits,  none  con  be  set  against  each  other  by 
way  of  set-off,  unlc«  where  each  debt  or  credit  re- 
spectively accrued  or  was  given  befc^re  the  bankruptcy. 

Debts  certaiidy  payable  at  a  future  day,  though 
after_t|i^>ankruptcy,  may  be  set-off  as  mutual  debts 
witlun  the  5  G.  II. 

A  bankrupt  having  before  his  bankruptcy  agreed 
with  a  person  who  was  surety  for  him  by  bond,  that 
the  latter  should  retain  out  of  any  moiicy  due  by  him 
to  the  bankrupt  whatever  he  should  pay  en  the  bond, 
the  surety  vru  allowed  to  set  off  what  he  paid  upon 
the  bond  afterwards.  5  T.  R.  133.  But  in  the  case 
of  Jlkiiijcit  V.  Elli-.t,  7  T,  R.  378,  where  a  vender  of 
Kveral  parcels  of  goods  sold  to  the  bankrupt,  for 
which  the  latter  gave  his  acceptance,  payable  at  dif- 
ferent times,  having  received  of  the  bankrupt  at  the 
time  one  of  them  became  due,  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy, a  bill  of  exchange  for  a  greater  value,  and 

given 
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given  an  undertaking  to  pay  over  the  difference  when 
received,  was  allowed  to  retain  it  for  the  debt  due 
to'him  upou  the  other  parcels,  which  were  not  paid 
for  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  this  being  held  to 
constitute  a  mutual  credit.  And  in  some  cases  of 
actual  fraud,  if  the  assignees  bring  assumpsit,  the 
party  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  set-off,  which  he 
could  not  have  had  if  they  had  sued,  as  for  a  part. 
Svtifh  V.  Hodsoft,  6  T.  R.  ■211. 

An  executor  cannot  set  off  against  a  debt  due  from 
himself  on  his  own  account  to  the  bankrupt,  and  debt 
due  from  the  bankrujrt  to  the  testator,  the  debts  due 
in  different  rights,  nor  even  though  the  executor  is 
also  residuary  legatee.  Nor  can  a  debt  due  from  the 
assignees  in  their  own  right  after  the  bankruptcy,  be 
set  off  against  a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  before  it, 
nor  a  debt  due  from  the  bankrupt  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy against  one  due  to  the  assignees  after  it. 

Where  a  debtor  of  the  bankrupt  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy becomes  a  creditor,  by  procuring  a  debt  from 
the  bankrupt  to  be  assigned  to  him  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, a  creditor  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  of  the 
bankrupt's,  indorsed  to  him  before  the  bankruptcy, 
may  set  off  against  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  bank- 
rupt for  goods  bought  after  the  indorsement,  and 
also  before  the  bankruptcy,  though  the  bankrupt  did 
not  know  that  the  bill  \vas  indorsed  to,  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  party  at  the  time.  But  it  is  other- 
wise, if  it  comes  into  his  possession  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  statutes  limit  the  power  of  the  commission- 
ers to  that  of  transferring  to  the  assignees  such  in- 
terest only  as  the  bankrupt  himself  had  in  his  pro- 
perty, and  as  he  might  lawfully  himself  have  disposed 
of  for  his  avm  benefit. 

The  assignees  can  dispose  only  of  the  legal  or  equit- 
able interest  of  the  wife's  property,  acquired  by  the 
husband  by  marriage.  The  rents  and  profits  of  his 
real  estate  they  take  during  the  coverture ;  but  the 
personal  chattels  in  possession  absolutely,  and  her 
chattels  real  and  choies  in  action,  terms,  mortgages  in 
fee  or  for  years,  debts,  legacies,  and  possibilities,  in 
the  same  mapner  as  they  are  vested  in  the  husband, 
or  such  interest  therein  as  he  could  have  assigned  or 
released. 

If  the  wife  is  a  sole  trader,  carrying  on  separate 
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trade,  according  to  the  aistom  of  London,  the  as- 
signees of  the  husband  cannot  take  her  effects  in  her 
separate  trade.  Bnt  wherever  the  property  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  aid  and  intervention  of  a  court 
of  equity,  that  court  will  not  assist  the  assignees,  or 
allow  tliem  to  take  the  property  but  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  husband  himself,  in  whose  place  the  as- 
signees stand. 

Such  property  as  the  baiikrupt  holds  merely  and 
lonafide  as  a  trustee  for  others,  does  not  come  under 
the  disposal  of  the  cormmissloners,  King  v.  EggtnUfi, 
I  T.  R.  370  -,  nor  what  he  takes  as  executor  or  admi- 
nistrator, whether  specific  effects  or  mone}',  if  it  can 
be  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  testator. 

As  soon  as  a  commission  is  entered,  and  a  trader 
has  been  declared  a  bankrupt,  the  commissioners  may 
assign  every  thing  that  he  had  in  himself,  or  such  in- 
terest as  he  might  lawfully  dispose  of. 

The  legal  property,  however,  remains  in  the  bank- 
rupt himself,  though  so  bound  by  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, that  it  cannot  be  altered  till  assignment  by  the 
commissioners :  when  these  have  executed  their 
power  by  assignment,  the  property  is  then  vested  in 
the  assigTiees  by  a  relation  from  the  time  of  the 
act  of  bankruptcy,  so  as  to  avoid  all  alienations  of  it 
made  after  that  time. 

The  assignment  avoids  all  conveyances  of  a  bank- 
rupt's property  made  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  No 
lien  on  the  bankrupt's  property  can  be  acquired  after 
the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  not  even  after  the  first 
arrest  in  the  case  of  lying  two  months  in  prison. 
A  bankrupt  cannot  apply  any  part  of  his  effects, 
even  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  himself 
and  his  family,  without  the  consent  of  his  assignees. 
The  excepted  cases  are  the  receipt  of  debts  without 
notice,  payments  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  pur- 
chases whore  no  commission  is  sued  within  five 
years. 

By  the  ist  James,  no  debtor  of  a  bankrupt  shall  be 
endangered  by  the  payment  of  his  debt  l>o>ia  jide^  be- 
fore such  time  as  he  shall  underst^md  or  know  that 
he  is  become  a  bankrupt  5  and  by  19  G.  II.  no  cre- 
ditor for  goods  sold  to  the  bankrupt,  or  for  bills  of 
exchange  drawn,  negotiated,  cr  accepted  by  him  in 
the  usual  course  of  trade,  shall  be  liable  t6  Refund  to 
the  assignees  any  money  which,  before  isstiiiig  the 
4  -QHnmisslon, 
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,  vas  itttaJUh  and  in  the  usual  cofne  of 
tnd^  receivMl  b^nclrcscduor  before  notice.  Paj- 
mcnts  made  without  notice  arc  protc^ed,  but  no  pay- 
ments are  proccttcd  if  made  after  a  comomsion  ksucd, 
the  urty  should  not  actually  know  of  it.  ITie 

itju.  —  ..-  19  G.  H.  rc2.:tcs  cxprcsily  to  pajmesu 
made  before  the  suiug  forth  of  the  conunisaioo. 

Id  the  case  of  ^i>%  two  months  in  prison  upon  an 
arrest,  the  relation  will  avoi^  1  pxymtat  nude  with 
notice  of  the  bankrupt  bei^g  ia  priton,  thoagh  at  the 
time  of  the  notice  the  act  of  bankruptcy  it  not  copi* 
plcte*  the  two  months  um.  being  expired.  Kii^  ▼. 
Leiti,  2  T.  R.14T. 

hj  19  G.  II.  not  only  the  payment  must  be  in  the 
ordioar}'  coune  of  trade,  but  the  debt  roust  be  in 
respect  of  goods  sold  to  the  bankrupt,  or  «f  bills 
dr;'" "     ■      ''--'-.  the  ordinary  courie  of  trade. 

'1  't  only  specific  a  to  the  ground 

of  the  debt,  but  seems  also  to  relate  only  to  payments 
in  money.     And  on  this  p  '-.crc  a  debtor  to  a 

bankrupt  having,  after  an  .v.  ■-.  ...J^xuptcy  to  which 
he  was  not  privr,  accepted  bills  to  the  amoum  of 
his  debt*  and  having  delivered  them  to  the  bankrupt, 
paid  the  moory  00  his  acccjjtanccs  to  a  third  person, 
thot^h  afier  a  cemmisnon  had  issued,  i:  uu^  l\cld 
a  good  payment. 

All  judgments,  Katute%  or  rccognixancct,  affect- 
iog  lands  or  goods,  attachments  by  the  custom  of 
London,  &c.  obtained  or  made  after  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  exccutiooa  or  extents  not  executed 
till  after  that  time,  though  proceeding  upon  judg- 
ment, &c.  obtained  before  it,  are  void  against  the  as- 
signees. '     ' 

Where  the  act  of  bankruptcy  n  by  lying  two 
STL  .  any  executor  after  the  first  iu-rcst, 

thci.^,^  i-i.  ;^  ;..>;  act  of  bar^kruptcy  be  cainj>lcte  by 
the  cxf'iration  of  the  two  months,  is  avoided  by  the 
Riation. 

T"  •  ■  !!    ;:;.:jnd 

vest^  ...  ...^  — ^.... ....  .. ..i.^t  pu^KMud 

effects  of  a  bankrupt  in  a  foreign  country. 

An  extent  for  the  crown  will  bioti  the  cflfiKts  of  a 
binScnipt  for  the  debt  of  the  crown,  if  tested  at  soy 
time  before  aaoal  aMwrimrnt.  If  an  extern  be  tested 
the  lamc  day  an  >  ;  i»  executed,  the  crown  is 

F'  '  tested  bcfocc  the  hat  oc  award 
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of  it  by  the  cotirt  is  irregular ;  and  if  the  tiat  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  assigmncut,  the  assignment  will  pre- 
tail  i^ainst  the  extent  tested  before  the  fiat.  A  sei- 
zure under  other  process  for  a  debt  to  the  crown,  or 
ttnder  a  warrant  of  comfnissioners  of  the  land  tax, 
for  land  tax  naeney  in  the  hand  of  the  collector, 
creates  a  lien  before  actual  assigntncnt. 

If  the  act  by  which  the  property  is  intended  to 
be  transfcn^Kl,  be  not  cootpietad  before  the  coir.inis- 
aion  isBiKd,  the  intervention  of  th<:  act  of  bankruptcy 
will  gttkcraUy  avoid  it. 

Where  the  owner  of  goods  or  lands  cannot,  by  his 
own  act,  cantroul  a  gift  or  a  charge  which  he  has 
made,  it  will  not  be  defeaced  by  his  becoming  a  baitk- 
rupt.^ 

If  a  trador  («r  a  valeible  consideration  before  his 
bankivptcy  asaigas  goods  at  sea,  it  will  be  good 
agaias(  the  asagiiees» 

Ib  cases  of  sale,  where  goods  are  delivered  imme- 
diately to  the  vendee,  the  contract,  by  the  d4lvery  on 
the  one  hand  and  acceptance  on  the  other,  is  com- 
plete. But  when  the  goods  arc  not  delivered  imrae^ 
diaiely  to  the  vendee,  but  to  a  third  person,  as  a 
trust  [ur  Ids  use,  there  the  contract  is  not  complete, 
but  remaitu  open,  and  inay  be  cotintrrm.uidcd  by 
either  party  i  and  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  the  vendor 
intervening  before  actual  delivery  to,  or  assent  of  tJie 
vendee,  operates  as  a  countermand  by  the  ven<Ior, 
and  the  property  will  vest  in  his  assignees.  But  if 
goods  be  actually  delivered  and  accepted  before  the 
bankruptcy,  the  parties  cannot  after,  in  contempla- 
tion of  an  insolvcr.  1  ._  jj^^  contract,  as 
if  it  had  never  t.  u  \.  J-'rea'anJ,  6 

If  a  vendor,  after  contracting  to  kU  for  ready 
moH'---  '  '-•  T  the  goods  without  J  ■•  •  r.i^  ft,  an 
act  <  ;iptcy  in  the  vendee  in;  .  .^  before 

tlK  delivery,  wilt  not  avoid  the  s:ik  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money ;  for  tJic  sale  ii  uiade  complete  by 
this  act  of  tlie  vendor  himscif,  which  vests  the  pro- 
perty in  the  vendee  as  a  compleie  saU  <ii  i/iifh,  with- 
out ready  iitoney.     5  T.  R.  2;  1 . 

It  has  been  L^-IJ,  in    '  '    •     :operty 

a  bankrupt  has iufu'.uri. .__:,. ..aimis- 

sion,  under  which  he  has  not  paid  15s.  in  the  pound, 
that  though  the  future  effects  aie  habit  to  be  seized 

for 
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for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  yet  the  bankrupt  has,  in 
the  mean  time,  such  a  qualified  property  as  enables 
him  to  transact  and  sell  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser.  Str. 
1207. 

The  assignees  are  not  entitled  to  the  profits  arising 
from  a  bankrupt's  personal  labour  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, or  at  least,  whatever  title  the  assignees  might 
have,  that  the  bankrupt  himself  is  entitled  as  against 
all  other  persons,  that  he  miglit  sue  for  them  in  his 
own  name ;  and  no  stranger  who  contracted  with  him 
can  avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  jjankruptcy  in  the 
pbinti£ 

With  respect  to  property  acquired  by  a  bankrupt 
after  a  second  commission,  it  seems  to  be  -settled 
that  the  absolute  property  of  the  future  personal 
estate  of  an  uncertificated  bankrupt,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  new  assignment,  is  vested  immediately  in 
his  assignees,  who  may  claim  and  seize  it  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditors  ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time,  a 
special  property  subsists  in  the  bankrupt  sufficient  as 
against  every  person  except  his  assignees,  and  which 
«nables  him  to  convey  a  title  to  third  persons,  subject 
to  be  disafiirmcd  by  the  assignees.  At  the  same  time, 
where  the  assignees  and  creditors  under  a  commis- 
sion seU  the  effects  to  the  bankrupt  himself,  and 
suft'er  him,  without  claim  or  interruption,  to  con- 
tinue in  trade,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquires 
property  and  incurs  new  debts;  this,  though  it  may 
not  discharge  such  future  effects  absolutely  as  be- 
tween the  bankrupt  and  the  assignees  and  creditors 
under  the  commission,  yet  as  bet^veen  the  two  sets  of 
creditors  it  falls  within  the  principle,  that  a  man  who 
having  a  lien  stands  by  and  lets  another  make  a  new 
security,  shall  be  postponed,  and  the  new  creditor 
preferred.     Troughton  v.  Gctling,  Amb.  430. 

Effects  coming  to  the  bankrupt  after  the  signature, 
but  before  the  allowance  of  the  certificate,  belong  to 
the  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  7  T. 
R. 296. 

All  alienations  of  proi^erty  made  in  contemplation 
of  bankruptcy,  though  without  deed,  if  they  be 
made  voluntarily  to  prefer  a  particular  creditor,  are 
void,  as  a  fraud  on  the  general  spirit  and  policy  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  ;  and  this  though  made  for  a  valuable 
•consideration,  and  bona  fide  as  between  the  pai'ties, 
smd  akhough  the  insolvency  or  embarrassments  of  the 
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bankrupt  be  not  known  to  the  creditor,  and  though 
the  act  of  delivery  or  transfer  of  the  property  be  com- 
pleted before  the  bankruptcy. 

But  if  the  preference  is  not  the  mere  voluntary  act 
of  the  party,  but  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bu- 
siness, and  on  the  application  of  the  creditor,  it  will 
not  be  void  though  made  the  very  moment  before  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  where  tlic  pre- 
ference is  consequential. 

Provisions  for  ivifie,  children,  iifc.  By  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  the  commissioners  may  assign  any  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  that  the  bankrupt  shall 
have  purchased  or  obtained  for  money  or  other  rc- 
compence  jointly  with  his  wife,  and  the  assignment 
shall  be  effectual  against  the  bankrupt,  his  wife  or 
children ;  but  this  shall  not  extend  to  conveyances 
made  before  the  bankruptcy  bona  fide,  and  not  to  the 
use  of  the  bankrupt  himself  only,  or  his  heirs,  and 
where  the  parties  to  the  conveyance  are  not  privy  to 
the  fraudulent  purpose  to  deceive  creditors. 

By  the  statute  of  James,  any  lands  or  goods  con- 
veyed by  the  bankrupt,  or  by  him  procured  or  caused 
to  be  conveyed  to  any  of  his  children  or  other  per- 
sons, or  debts  transferred  by  him  in  other  men's 
names,  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  commissioners  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been  actually  possessed 
thereof,  or  the  debts  were  in  his  own  name,  of  the  like 
estate  or  interest  to  his  own  use  ;  and  such  disposition 
sliall  be  good  against  the  bankrupt,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  assigns,  and  such  children 
as  are  subject  to  the  statute,  and  all  others  claiming 
under  the  bankruptcy,  or  those  to  whom  such  convey- 
ance is  made,  except  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  for 
or  upon  marriage  of  any  of  his  children,  both  the 
parties  married  being  of  the  years  of  consent,  or  for 
some  valuable  consideration. 

To  make  a  conveyance  fraudulent  as  to  creditors 
under  the  13th  Elizabeth,  c.  5,  it  must  appear  that 
the  party  was  indebted  at  tlie  time  of  executing  the 
deed  or  immediately  after,  BtdL  N.  P.  257.  but  it  is 
suflicient  to  bring  a  conveyance  witliin  the  statutes 
that  the  deed  be  voluntary,  that  is,  not  for  a  valua- 
ble consideration. 

If  a  settlement  be  made  before  marriage,  though 
without  a  portion,  it  will  be  good  ;  and  it  is  equally 
SO  though  after  marriage,  provided  it  be  on  payment  ^f 

money 
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monev  as  a  portion,  or  a  new  additional  sum  of  money, 
or  even  an  agreement  to  pay  money,  if  it  is  after- 
wards paid  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  or  if  the  wife 
joined  in  celling  some  part  of  the  land.  And  in  like 
minner,  if  a  brother,  having  money  belonging  to 
hi*  sister  in  his  hands,  refuse  to  pay  it  to  her  iius- 
band  unless  he  will  make  a  settlcmtrnt  upon  her,  such 
settlement  will  not  be  frauJuler- 

fiy  St.  2t  James  I-  it  is  enacted,  t/iat  ;;  any  person, 
at  such  time  as  he  shall  become  bankrupt,  shall,  by  the 
consent  and  pcrmissifmofthc  true  owner  and  propri- 
etor, have  iu  his  possession  or  disposition  any  goods  and 
,  ,,  .  .  '-',  shall  be  rq"  '  ■— ,  -■-he 
I  ,  .  .iteration,  or  ■  r  ; 

the  commissioners  shall  hav-e  power  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose S  seck- 
!•"  •  .  i..^  v..  •■  Other 
^                         ate  of  t!v 

Chittel  interests  in  lands,  as  terms  for  rnn,  and 
eyec  "      !  to  the  freehold,  whkh 

are  L -,^..  -.  ^-..  —  the  real  estate   to  which 

they  arc  annexed,  and  pass  by  the  satne  conveyance 
with  it,  are,  in  relation  to  this  statute,  considered  on 
tlie  satne  footing  with  real  estate  properly  so  called, 
and  exempted  from  its  operMion.  Rut  it4s  otherwise 
with  rcfpect  to  momble  goods  and  chattels,  which 
pass  by  delivery,  and  of  which,  where  the  property 

i:v transferred,  •'■      '  ' '  —  rjermlly 

the   strongest  of   the 

title. 

With  rrspert  to  c<^-  ■■    of  chattels  gene- 

rally,   it    has  been    h  "   -^  — 'e  that  the 

pos*ev«ion  onglit  to  aci  >•  the  deed, 

and  therefore,  that  continuing  in  po9se%ion  after  an 

.     .  ......  ,._ 

Rut  if  a  c  I  only,  to  cake  etfect 

on  the  |>               cr  of  *  condition  at  some  ftnurc 

,  it  will  nut  oefivti'  '     '             '  ■"       '      psu^T* 

.Tiuing  in  pouetdoi  >c  per- 

(ofxaeAm  ' 

A  ncrr  m  has  boes  allowed 

wher-  '■■  '{  t'lp  .- - 

alrca  :  oi.  t-j    .  . 

convcyaiKC  was  m^dc.  //i ''  •'  ^     -''  :r^  7  T.  R. 

^1. 
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Of  ships  er  thrir  cargo  nt  sea,  the  property  Is  con- 
sidered as  effectually  transferred  by  a  deliver)'  of  the 
mimimcnts  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  or  the  bills  of  lading, 
policies  of  insurance,  invoices,  &c.  But  if  a  ship  be 
at  home  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  or  returning 
into  port  afterwards,  actual  possession  must  be  taken, 
otherwise  it  will  be  exempt  from  the  statute,  even 
though  the  grand  bill  of  saK-  be  delivered  ;  but  of  j 
share    :'      '         '       '  "  of  the   bill  of  sale  Kai 

been  !•  ;h  the  ship  wis  not  at 

Ka. 

Chsfs  In  action  also,  which  frwm  their  nature  v  ill 
not  admit  of  corporal  pnsscs-sion  or  ilelivcry,  are  held 
to  be  equally  within  the  statute.  If  there  arc  no  se- 
curities, as  in  the  case  of  btwik  debts  merely,  notice 
alone  is  sutHcicnt,  there  being  nothing  that  can  be  de- 
livered. 

If,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  a  trader's 
credit,  one  places  goods  inhishands,  and  permits  him  to 
dispose  of  them  as  his  own,  such  a  c  in  the 

statute.    But  it  docs  not  extend  to  goo...    .  .  ...J\  the 

bankrupt  has  the  possession  and  disposition  in  the  ca- 
pacity  of  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee.  It  does 
not  extend  therefore  to  a  possession  under  a  bare  au- 
thority to  sell  for  the  principal,  as  in  the  case  of  .» 
factor  generally.  'I*he  same  principle  applies  with  re- 
spect to  bankers ;  to  tradesmen  who  receive  poods  to 
be  worked  up  for  their  employers ;  atid  to  all  per- 
sons generally  having  possession  of  the  goot'.s  of 
others,  merely  and  hna  Jide  for  the  p»irposc  of  ex'- 
CMting  some  particular  trust  or  employnicnt  with  re- 
spect to  them. 

The  possession  which  a  husband  living  with  his 
VUVIiSs  of  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  so  vested 
in  trustees  for  their  separate  use,  is  not  suiHcicnt  to 
bring  a  case  within  the  statute,  nnlen*  accompanied  by 
other  circumstatKes  to  shew  that  the  truMecs  pcnnit- 
ted  the  husband  also  to  have  the  order  and  disposition 
of  it.  If  it  is  settled  up»>ii  htr  to  enable  her  to  carry 
on  a  separate  trade,  In  whi<.h  the  huthand  is  not  suf- 
fered to  intermeddle,  it  will  not  be  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  j  but  it  would  if  hecarried  on  the 
trade  in  his  name,  and  obt.iined  credit  upon  it,  or  if 
the  trade  was  parried  on  by  both. 

The  possession  of  stock  and  implements  of  trade,  es- 
pecially of  the  same  trade  which  the  bankrupt  himself 

O  carries 
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carries  on,  must  always  afford  a  strong  presumption 
of  ownership,  and  is  generally  a  principal  foundation 
of  the  credit  he  obtains.  But  with  respect  to  furni- 
ture in  a  house,  the  use  and  real  ownership  in  such 
things  are  so  well  known  to  be  frequently  in  different 
persons,  that  the  mere  possession  is  too  equivocal 
from  which  to  infer  a  reputation  of  ownership,  with- 
out other  evidence  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
possession.  ,    " 

Under  particular  circumstances,  howevier,  fu^Jjiiture 
may  come  within  the  statute  as  well  as  any  other  sort 
of  property.  Where  the  bankrupt  kept  a  coffee- 
house, and  a  creditor,  after  taking  in  execution  all 
the  household-furniture  and  other  articles  belonging 
to  the  coffee-house,  but  without  moving  them,  let 
them  again  by  lease  to  the  bankrupt  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  a  certain  rent,  and  who  accordingly  conti- 
nued in  possession  for  several  years  after,  till  the 
tinie  of  the  bankruptcy,  the  assignees  were  held  to 
be  entitled  to  the  property  under  this  statute,  the 
bankrupt,  under  these  circumstances,  being  in  such 
possession  as  necessarily  to  create  a  reputation  of 
ownership.  '  Lihghain  and  Brigs,  Pull,  and  Bos.  82. 

Examinathn  of  the  banlrupt.  By  the  5th  Geo.  IT. 
fJM  commissioners  have  a  full  and  general  authority 
<o  examine  all  persons  whatever.  In  gena-al,  where 
the  statutes  Itiave  given  a  power  to  examine,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  directed  the  examination  to  be  on 
oath. 

By  the  said  statute  the  commissioners  are  empowered 
to  examine  the  bankrupt,  and  all  others,  as  well  by 
parole  as  on  interrogatories  in  writing. 

By  the  statute  of  James,  the  commissioners  may 
examine  the  bankrupt  touching  his  property  of  every 
kind;  securities,  and  books  of  account,  as  may  tend 
to  discover  his  estate,  or  secret  grants  and  convey- 
ances, for  the  purjxwe  of  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  statute,  or  of  defrauding  his  creditors ;  and  he  is 
required  to  disclose  on  his  examination,  and  deliver 
up  to  the  commissioners,  all  such  estate  and  effects  so 
fraudulently  conveyed,  or  kept  or  detained  by  him, 
or  by  his  means. 

Tlie  5th  Ceo.  IT.  requires  him  to  discover  all  his 
estate  and  effects,  ;incl  how,  and  to  whom,  and  in 
what  manner,  oh  what  consideration^  and  at  whiit 
time  he  has  disposed  of  itj  and  all  booksj  papers,  and 
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writings  relative  thereto^  of  whi<;h  he  Was  possessed 
or  interested,  or  wLereb;^  he  or  his  faxnily  may  expect 
any  profit  or  advantage,  except  such  part  of  his  estate 
and  effects  as  ha^  cally  and  bona  fide  sold  and 

disposed  of  in  ike  v.  ay  of  his  tradc^  and  also  such 
sums  of  money  as  sli^li  have  been  laid  out  in  the  or- 
dinary expence  of  his  family.  And  he  ;s  rcquired> 
pn  such  exainination,,  to  deliver,  up  to  the  commis- 
sioners all  his  effects  (except  his  necessary  wearing 
a[)parcl,  and  ttiat  of  li;.^  wife  and  children),  and  all 
books,  papers,  and  ^  elating  tliereto,  »%  at 

the  time  of  Ids  examin^ion  shall  be  i|i  his  possession^ 
custody,  or  power. 

Person^  suspected  of  concealing  or  detaining  any 
pai^t  6f  .the  property,  may  be  examined  as  tp  all 
goods  and  chattels  suspected  to  be  in  their  custody, 
or  debts  supposed  or  suspected  to  be  detained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt.  The  wife  also  of  the  bank- 
rupt may  be  examined  for  the  discovery  of  his  estate 
and  effects  concealed  or  disposed  of  by  her  in  her 
own  person,  or  by  any  other  person.  So  all  persons 
accepting  of  any  secret  trust  to  conceal  or  protect  any 
of  the  estate,  real  pr  personal,  from  the  creditpfs,  ;^re 
required  to  discover  it,  and  submit  themselves  to  be 
examined  by  the  commissioners ;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  persons  acquainted  with  any  concealment  of 
the  bankrupt's  property  to  coipe  forward,  an  allow- 
ance of  five  per  cent,  and  such  further  reward  as  the 
assignees  and  creditors  shall  think  fit,  out  of  the  pro- 
perty discovered,  is  held  out  to  every  person  .wl;o> 
at  any  time  after  the  time  allowed  for  the  bankrupt's 
surrender  and  conformity,  shall  voluntarily  come  and 
make  discovery  to  the  assignees  or  commissioners  of 
any  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  not  before  coiDie  Xa 
the  knowledge  of  the  assignees. 

The  5th  G.  II.  gives  the  comnaissiontrs  a  power  to 
examine  the  ba:ikrupt  himself  as  to  all  matters,  re- 
lating to  his  property,  tradcj  and.  de.ali9«,  .ajpt,d, -;dso 
to  invest  them  with  a  general  authority  to  examipe 
all  other  persons  touching  matters  relating  to  the  per- 
son, trade,  dealings,  estate,  and  effects  of  the  bank- 
rapt,  and  any  acts  of  bankruptcy. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  the  bankrupt  is  allowed  fortr- 
two  days,  within  which  he  is  to  surrender  3ud  submit 
himself  to  be  examined  from  time  to  timei  ^md  the 
commissioners  are  directed  to  appoint  not  less  than 

three 
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I'lrrr  srrtni  meetings  for  that  and  the  other  jmrposes 
!  he  act,  the  last  of  which  meetings  shall 

i  ■■  .  -.nc  lurry-second  day  vhich  is  limited  for  the 
bankrupts  appearance.  Bm  the  lord  chancellor  is  em- 
powered to  enlarge  the  time  for  the  bankropt's  sur- 
'■■■■-  "^  fifty  dajrs,  to  be  computed  from 

•' "-'v-two  days. 

rupt,  by  a  surrender  on  the 
f  :id  day,  or  day  to  which  It  is  enlarged,  will 

ii  >:  a  penalty,  evm  if  he  may  not  have 

siiric.  V...- ■•>■  pf  the  pre%ious  meetings,  and  is 

seldom  expected  or  required  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
Avery  before  that  time,  yet  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
appcir  as  early  as  possible,  •    :;t  the  prerious 

pi.'iV  -  m'";-tinf>c.  or  at  wiy  ,  ,  .:  meeting  of  the 
>  r  to  assist  the  commissioners 

•  his  property,  and  ascer- 

1  riiirs. 

')etwecn  his  being  declared  a 
bankrupt  and  the  time  appointed  for  his  public  sar- 
:  Issiooers  think  it  necc*^  '-.c 

!  '.itors  to  > ■ —  him,   n-.;   may 

Mi   ir      1   !        !  .Ttc  them  ■  fmrpose  in  the 

Inter  ne,  and  exa:  at  their  discre- 

•  '^n  antil  he 

The  chancellor  cannot  enlarge  the  tim^  for  mr- 
render  beyond  th£   jo  dt^s,  so  M  to  ■ 
lony,  but    he   can  make  an   order   for 
examination  in  any  case  where  dtlicr  t)  ;  t 

himself,  by  an  innocent  defndt,  ha*  natk 
r  :!'.'rr,  orwh.  • ;, 

his  siirretider  cc"i;u  nm  f»-  i  itci  ;  mit  nrt  v  iirrc  his 
default  has  been  wilftit. 

JVilh  rtspe.l  /J  hit  pr: 
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him  a  copy,  he  shall  be  immediately  dlsdiarged, 
with  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  officer  if  he  detain  him. 

This  privilege  is  limited  to  the  bankrupt's  coming 
on  purpose  to  surrender,  and  does  not  become  a  ge- 
neral privilege  for  the  remaining  forty-two  days  or 
enlarged  time,  until  actual  surrender  and  submission 
to  the  commissioners.  Kutjon  v.  Salomon,  Csiup.  156. 
A  reasonable  time,  however,  must  be  allowed  tlic 
bankrupt'for  executing  his  intention  to  surrender. 

The  commissioners  may  enlarge  the  time  for  taking 
the  bankrupt's  last  ex.iinination  after  his  first  surrcji- 
der,  and  he  will  be  privileged  from  arrest  witliin  t]>c 
time  so  enlarged. 

The  arrests  to  which  this  i-rivikgc  extends 
are  by  creditors  for  debts.  But  the  statute  cjt- 
pressly  excepts  the  case  where  the  bankrupt  is 
in  custody  before  surrender,  and  therefore  bail 
taking  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  him  in  discharge 
of  themsclvts,  is  no  contravention  of  the  act. 
The  protection  of  die  bankrupt  ceases  after  he  has 
surrenderetl  and  finished  his  examina'lion,  and  there 
is  no  express  provision  for  his  attendance  on  the 
commissioners  after  that  time. 

Bxkt  and paptri.  By  J  Geo.  IT.  c.  30,  the  bank- 
rupt is  entitlrd,  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty-two 
days  or  enlarged  time,  to  inspect  his  books  and  papers 
in  the  presence  of  the  assignees  or  some  person  ap- 
pointed by  them,  and  nuke  such  extracts  as  he  ^hail 
deem  necesstrr. 

The  assignees  mny,  previous  to  bis  last  etamina- 
tion,  require  the  bankrupt  to  deliver  iip,  upon  oath, 
before  a  n.  stice  of  the  peace, 

.j^hij^|>oi  ,  and  writings  net 

b-rfore  dcIl- 

Even  after  tV 


(ijy?,  rr  the  furtK  allowed  f 

•m,  pro'- 

: .ill  turreiu;.. 

arrested  for  debt  nr  «*t> 

surrCndef,  or 

within  the  t^tn:-  d<. 

the  notice  or  »umn       , 

mm6oDkt%  or  atiigooo,  to  the 


iig 


\j\    at.  .  L 


to  be  f: 


statutes  etir^owfr  r!;»  r^>"ni'vs-i')n':rs  ro  v 
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and  subscribe  their  examination,  or  not  fully  answer- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  commissioners. 

Commissioners  of  bankrupts  have  only  a  limited 
authority,  under  particular  acts  of  parliament,  which 
they  must  strictly  pursue.  They  caiuiot  commit  for 
punishment,  but  only  till  the  p-.irty  submit  to  their  au- 
thority, to  be  exanjlned,  &c. 

If  the  bankrupt,  after  the  commission  is  opened, 
and  at  any  period  before  the  examination  is  terminated, 
refuse  to  attend  on  summons  for  that  purpose,  the 
commissioners  may  certify  that  the  commission  is 
issued,  and  the  party  proved  before  them  to  be  bank- 
rupt, and  on  such  certificate,  any  of  the  twelve  judges, 
or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  is  required  to  grant  a  war- 
rant for  apprehending  the  bankrupt,  and  conveying 
him  to  prison  till  removed  by  the  commissioners'  war- 
rant, in  order  to  be  examined. 

The  judge,  on  the  commissioners  certifying  that  the 
bankrupt  refused  to  attend,  is  obliged  to  commit  him, 
although  the  particular  cause  for  wliich  he  was  sum- 
moned does  not  appear  in  the  certificate. 

General  answers  are  not  sufficient  to  questions 
which  require  and  admit  of  a  full  and  particular  an- 
swer, such  as  to  account  for  the  disposal  and  appli- 
cation of  large  sums  of  money.  But  mere  prevari- 
cation is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a  commitment. 
Where  any  person  is  committed  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer, or  not  fully  answering,  any  questions  put  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth  or  interrogatories,  the  com- 
missioners shall  specify  such  questions  in  their  warrant 
of  commitment. 

A  commitment  till  the  party  shall  conform  himself 
to  thp  authority  of  the  commissioners  generally,  or  a 
commitment  till  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course 
of  law,  or  till  he  shall  fiill  answer  make  to  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  are  all  bad. 

By  5  G.  II.  it  is  provided,  that  if  on  the  return  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  to  be  discharged  from  all  commit- 
ment, any  such  Insufficiency  shall  appear  in  the  form 
of  the  warrant,  whereby  the  party  might  be  discharged, 
the  court  shall  remand  the  party  till  he  shall  conform, 
unless  it  be  made  appear  that  he  has  fully  answered  all 
lawful  questions  put  to  him. 

Of  the  certificate.  By  the  5  G.  II.  a  bankrupt  sur- 
rendering, making  a  full  discovery,  and  in  all  things 
conforming  to  the  directions  of  the  act,  may,  with 
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the  consent  of  his  creditors,  obtain  a  certificate.  If 
the  commissioners  certify  his  confbnnity,  and  the 
same  be  allowed  and  confirmed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, his  person,  and  whatever  property  he  may 
afterwards  acquire,  from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at 
any  time  he  became  banknipt,  will  be  discharged  and 
exonerated. 

No  bankrupt  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act, 
unless  yiiwr  parts  in  five,  both  in  number  and  value,  of 
his  creditors,  who  shall  be  creditors  for  not  less  than 
20I.  respectively,  and  who  shall  have  duly  proved 
their  debts  imder  the  commission,  or  some  otl>cr 
person  by  them  duly  authorized,  shall  sign  the  cer- 
tificate, and  testify  their  consent  to  bis  having  the 
benefit  and  being  discharged  in  pursuance  of  the 
act. 

The  creditors  who  arc  entitled  to  sign  are  all  left 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  it  or  not  as  they  choose ; 
there  is  no  way  of  compelling  them;  and  as  the  sign- 
ing is  optional  in  the  creditors,  so  it  is  discretionary 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  ;  but  the  statute 
expressly  prohibits  them  from  signing  the  certificate 
until  it  has  been  signed  by  the  requisite  number  and 
value  of  the  creditors. 

After  the  certificate  has  been  signed  by  the  com- 
missioners, with  an  affidavit  by  the  bankrupt  that  it 
was  obtained  fairly  and  without  fraud,  it  must  be  laid 
before  the  chancellor,  to  be  by  him  allowed  and  con- 
firmed. 

Before  the  allowance  of  the  certificate  any  of  the 
creditors  may  be  heard  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  such  two  of  the  judges  to  whom  he  may  refer  the 
consideration  of  it,  against  its  allowance. 

The  chancellor  will  frequently  postpone  the  allow- 
ance of  the  certificate  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but 
chiefly  to  afford  the  creditors,  who  from  various 
causes  may  not  have  had  suflicient  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  sufficient 
time  for  coming  in  under  the  commission  to  prove 
their  debts,  so  as  to  have  a  voice  in  granting  or  with- 
holding the  certificate.  But  the  certificate  will  not 
be  staid  on  application  of  any  one  that  has  not 
either  proved  a  debt  or  does  not  shew  a  reasotmbli 
ground  for  a  claim. 

Where  the  commission  is  laid  before  the  lord 
chancellor,   the  statute  requires  that  the  bankrupt 

Shculi 
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should  •"  '  •  -^1  affidavit  that  it  was  obtained  £uHy 
and  «4    .  Lid. 

Any  frvyi  in  obtaining  the  aOoTrance  of  the  lord 
chancellor  is  equally  within  the  act  as  a  traudulcnt 
obtaining  of  the  signatnic  of  the  creditors  j  and  if 
lorae  creditOTi  are  induced  by  money  to  sign,  though 
the  bankrapt  does  not  knou-  of  it  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing, tior  when  he  makc«  the  necessary  afiidivit  to 
obtain  th'i  lord  chancellor's  allowance,  yet  if  he 
knows  it  before  it  is  actually  allowe4>  and  docs  not 
disclose  it,  the  certificate  is  void. 

AU securities  given  for  money  tn  i  ■  '  :---  creditors 
to  sign  the  ccmlicate  are  void;  ai  >  .  .  the  pay- 
ncnt  caa  be  enibrced  in  an  action,  nor  money  paid 
be  retained,  but  may  be  recovered  back  iu  an  action 
for  money  had  and  received. 

A  certilicate  will  be  no  bar  in  an  action  brou^t  by 
a  creditor,  if  the  creditor  can  roakc  appear  any  con- 
cealocnt  by       '         .  the  value  of  loLj  but 

on  the  othc.  :,  ; :tipt  may  shew  that  the 

concealment  was  not  wilful  or  fraudulent.  Neither 
■hali  the  bankrupt  have  any  benefit  by  the  ccrtifirate, 
if  upoo  the  marriage  of  any  of  his  children  he  shall 
have  given  above  the  value  of  lool.,  unless  he  shall 
prove  by  his  books,  or  otherwise  upon  oath  before 
the  commissionerv,  that  he  bad  at  the  tiinc,  over  and 
above  the  valtK  so  given,  sofficient  to  pay  all  his  cre- 
ditors their  fall  debt*}  or  if  be  shall  have  lost  at  any 
game,  or  by  having  a  diarc  in  the  stakes,  or  betting 
on  either  side,  the  value  of  5I.  in  one  day,  or  the 

value  of  tool,  irr  -^ '  -i!e,  within  the  apace  of  la 

months  nest  Y'.  his  becoming  bankrupt;  or 

if  within  one  year  beibre  he  became  bankrupt,  he 
shall  have  lost  the  sum  of  icol.  by  any  coiMracts, 
with  rrspcet  to  any  stuck  of  any  company  orcorpora- 
tioD,  or  shares  in  publk  funds  or  securities,  where  the 
contract  was  not  to  be  performed  within  a  week  after 
nialaBf,  It,  '  '•  was  rot  artually  trans- 

ferred or  dc. —.%-  ..    ,       ......cc  of  the  cootract. 

If  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  no  certificate  under 
a  first  commi!«ion,  a  certificate  under  the  second 
will  be  of  no  avail  ^  ondcoouaiauonagaifut 

an  uncertificated  J  all  proceedh^  mder 

it,  are  void. 

Althotigh  a  hinkrupt  is  discharged  by  a  ccrtificnfe 
regularly  obtained,  he  may  preclude  hionclf  from  the 
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benefit  of  it,  br  making  himself  liable  on  a  new  pro- 
mise. 

The  certificate,  whci  allowed,  discharges  the  bajik- 
rupt  from  ail  debts  due  or  owicg  by  him  at  the  time 
he  became  bankrupt. 

If  the  sureties  of  a  binkmpt  pay  the  debt  for  him 
before  his  bankruptcy,  they  may  come  in  under  the 
commission,  and  in  that  case,  whether  they  proYe  it 
or  not,  his  debt  to  them  will  be  diccharged  by  his 
certificate  i  but  the  certificate  will  not  discbarge  the 
sureties,  who  will  still  remain  liable  to  the  principal 
creditor.  But  with  respect  to  bail,  who  arc  entitled 
to  surrender  the  principal  iu  discharge  of  themselves, 
the  rule  laid  down  is,  that  if  the  certificate  is  allowed 
before  they  are  fixed,  they  are  discharged  along' with. 
the  principal. 

Where  the  party  has  an  election  to  shspe  his  de- 
mand in  diScrcnt  ways,  u  cither  on  c  r  in 
lurt,  if  he  bring  an  '  :,  :ijiu  the  <if- 
nund  is  of  stich  a  k...^  —  v., of  being  as- 
certained before  the  bankruptcy,  it  will  be  barred  by 
the  certificate  i  but  if  waiving  that,  h^JCs  in,tort  for 
imcertain  damages,  the  cc  :   "          v  in  be  no  bar, 

'live  bankruptcy  does  u   :      :ge  him  from  an 

express  personal  covenant,  although  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  asigument  tmdcr  the  commission  be  is 
divested  of  all  his  property.  His  certificate  is  a  bar 
to  an  action  of  debt  for  rent  accrued  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, nor  w  ill  he  be  liable  in  an  action  of  debt  for 
rent  accrued,  subsequent  to  the  bankruptcy,  and  as- 
•ignmenr  under  thr  commission. 

The  certificate  generally  operates  as  adii^harge  both 
of  riie  per  c  n  of  the  bankrupt  and  of  his  fijture  cflecU. 

But  if  a  commission  shall  issue  agaitist  any  perscn 
who  has  been  before  discharged  by  virtue  of  the  ait, 
compounded  with  his  creditors,  or  delivered 'to 
them  his  estate  and  effects,  and  being  released  by 
them,  or  being  discliarged  by  any  act  for  relief  of 
insolvetusv  the  person  only  of  the  debtor  shall  be 
free  from  arrest,  and  not,  his.  cfiircts,  except  tools 
of  trade,  necessary  household  furniture,  and  wearing 
appa/ci  of  liim  and  his  \vi'  -  '.  Idrcnj  unless  the 
estate  of  such  person  aga.i  i  the  commission 

shall  be  awardod,  shall  pay  Qvery  creditor  under  the 
commission  fifteen  shiliiogs  in  the  pound. 

Ctcditors  who  hava  signed  the  certificate  under  a 

second 
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•econd  commission,  may  still  recover  die  future  cflccts 
on  a  jcire  facias. 

A  certiiicatc  obtained  in  Ireland  will  operate  as  a 
dischiigc  in  an  action  brought  here  upon  a  debt 
arising  In  Ireland  ;  but  not  so  a  certificate  in  Scotland. 

If  a  bankrupt  be  sued  for  any  debt  due  before  he 
became  bankxupt,  he  shall  be  discharged  on  common 
bail,  and  may  plead  that  the  cause  of  action  accrued 
before  the  bankruptcy,  and  give  the  act  and  special 
matter  in  evidence. 

If  after  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  his  certificate  he 
is  taken  in  execution  on  judgment  obtained  before  the 
certificate  was  allowed,  he  may,  on  application  to  any 
one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  court  wherein  the 
judgment  of  execution  against  him  has  been  obtained, 
and  on  producing  his  certificate,  be  discharged  out  of 
custody  on  such  execution. 

But  the  court  will  not  discharge  the  bankrupt  upon 
motion,  if  his  conduct  appear  to  be  fraudulent. 

Of  thi  dividends,  allowance,  and  surplus.  The  as- 
signees arc  allowed  four  montlis  from  the  date  of  the 
commission  to  make  a  dividend ;  and  as  soon  after  that 
time  as  circumstances  will  admit  a  dividend  ought  to 
be  made.  It  is  their  duty  to  apply  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  appoint  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
commissioners  may  sununon  the  assignees,  to  shew 
cause  why  a  dividend  has  not  been  made ;  and  if  they 
do  not  shew  cause  satisfactorily,  the  commissioners 
may  appoint  such  meeting. 

An  assignee  who  has  neglected  to  make  a  dividend 
in  proper  time  may  be  charged  with  interest,  though 
the  money  has  lain  at  a  banker's,  and  be  has  not  been 
paid  interest  for  it ;  but  not  the  executors  of  an  assig- 
nee, they  being  not  expected  to  pay  till  called  upon. 

On  the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  a  creditor  may 
cither  apply  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  petition  for  an 
order  on  the  assignees  to  pay,  or  he  may  recover  it  of 
the  assignees  at  law  in  an  action  of  assumpsit. 

An  assignee  being  a  trustee  only,  must  not  blend 
his  private  aSairs  with  those  of  the  commission,  and 
is  not  allowed,  therefore,  to  stop  a  creditor's  share  of 
a  dividend  for  his  own  private  debt. 

Alknuan:e  to  the  bankrupt.  By  5  G.  II.  c.  30,  every 
bankrupt  surrendering,  and  in  all  things  conforming 
to  the  directions  of  the  act,  shall  be  allgwed  five  pfr 
cent,  out  of  the  nett  produce  of  his  estate,  prjivided 
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such  nett  produce,  after  the  allowance  is  made,  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  creditors  who  have  proved  tlieir 
1. debts  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  so  as  the  said 
five  per  cent,  sliall  not  on  the  whole  exceed  2oq1.'  In 
case  of  his  estate  in  like  manner  paying  J2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  he  shall  be  allowed  seven  and  an  half  per 
cent,  so  a&  not  tp  exceed  250I.  j  and  if  his  estate  pay 
15  s.  in  the  pound,  he  shall  be  allowed  ten  per  cent,  so 
as  not  to  exceed  300I.  But  the  bankrupt  is  not  pwi- 
tled  to  such  allowance  till  after  a  second  dividend,  nor 
can  he  be  entitled  to  it  till  he  has  obtained  his  certifi- 
cate. .  ,  , 

Of  the  surplus.  The  commissioners  are,  on  requjcst 
of  the  bankrupt,  to  give  a  true  and  particular  account 
"of  the  application  and  disposal  of  his  estate,  and  to 
make  payment  of  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  bankrupt 
or  his  representatives ;  and  he  is  also  authorized  to  re- 
cover the  outstanding  debts. 

But  althoughthe  certificate  discharges  the  person 
and  effects  subsequently  acquired  by  the  bankrupt,  it 
will  not  discharge  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  assig- 
nees, which,  if  it  should  become  so  productive  in  their 
hands  as  to  pay  20s.  in  the  pound  with  a  surplus,  it 
still  remains  liable  to  the  creditors  until  they  are  com- 
pletely satisfied,  and  so  long  the  creditors  have  a 
right  to  retain  it. 

Of  actions  by  and  against  the  bankrupt.  Although 
after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  the  acts  of  the  bankrupt,  in 
relation  to  his  property,  may  be  voided  by  the  assig- 
nees, the  bankrupt  is  nevertheless  still  capable  of 
maintaining  actions,  and  no  one  can  take  advantage 
of  him  by  pica  of  his  bankruptcy  before  the  com- 
missioners and  assignment  under  it>jtlic  kgal  property 
remaining  till  actual  assignnjent  in  the  .bankrupt  'him- 
self. And  notwithstanding  he  may  have  been  de- 
clared a  bankrupt  by  tlie  commissioners,  he  may  ne- 
verthcles,  contest  his  bankruptcy  ia  an  action  against 
the  assignees  ,or  others  acting  under  the  commission. 
He  may  even  submit  to  his  commissioners  in  the  first 
iBStance,  yet  still  protesting  that  he  is  no  b.inkrupt,  he 
may  bring  an  action  against  his  assignees ;  or  he  may 
make  an  application  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  can 
either  direct  an  inqi^iry  before  the  niaster  of  such  da- 
mages, or  an  issue  at  law}  and  after  the  dansagcs  have  in 
vcither  way.be^n  ascertained,,  the  chancellor  may  then, 
foj.tlie  better  recovery  thereof^  order  the  bond  to  be 
4  assigned . 
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.4Mi%iK<i ;  or  in  a  very  flagrant  case,  withont  any  pre- 
.viMainq"'  nay  ass^  the  bond  in  the  first  in- 

•ttaate.    1  r  a  oommunoa  has  been  regularly 

taken  out,  the  bankrupt  is  not  disabled  from  main- 
tuning  actions  to  rccoTcr  property  which  he  has  ac- 

qiirciri'-  .-,.1-1     ...-.,ptfy_     The  bankrupt 

;;wj     .  '.,  .;i  action  of  trover  for 

goodi  acquired  after  the  bankruptcy  against  a  stranger, 
and  a  -he  profits  of  his  personil  labour, 

-and  I  -J^t  and  necessary  to  that  Li- 

'hour,  ,::y  lent  and  advanced,  it  be- 

ing I"* ■""*"*,  that  being   after  the   bankruptcy,  it 
nigiit  be  '  mcd  for  his  labour ;  and  he  may 

,  CMitiiiue  t .  ^  .^.  J  v>n  snits  as  an  attorney ;  he  never- 
fhdfess,  till  he  has  acttnUy  obtained  his  cenificate,  is 
l:iblc  to  be  foed  and  arrested  by  his  creditors, 
ti.  Ji''i  f >i  y  !i  !v (•  cf^mc  in  ond.T  the coraminion ;  and 
a?  A  t  jure  ut  u',v  \<.iLl  not  npoii  that  ground  interpose 
to  discharge  him,  hemizN  apply  to  the  cuurt  of  chan- 
cery. 

Neitiirr  wiii  jc'n:r-  ni  a\T  uisciiarjjc  mm  from  an 
execution  at  the  suit  eren  of  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditOTy  the  proper  iuri<>diction  being  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. 

Of  (uiivu  tj  atiigiu-a.  If  a  bond  be  made  to  a 
trustee  in  trust  for  one  who  becomes  a  bankrupt,  the 
aaigneet  cannot  bring  the  action  in  their  own  name, 
but  most  toe  in  the  aame  of  the  trustee. 

For  goodi  told  or  ddivered,  or  money  paid  by  the 
bankrupt  or  an  agent  of  the  bankrupt  after  the  bank- 
rnptcy,  the  awgneca  may  bring  either  trorer,  debt, 
or  awuwyit.  But  they  cannot  bring  two  actioos  at 
the  nme  time ;  and  therefore  if  they  take  back  part 
of  the  property  in  dinaiiiation  of  so  muUi  of  part  of 
their  demand,  they  caonoi  recover  in  trover  for  the 
residue;  neither  having  elected  to  bri"  -  '  ne  ac> 
tion,  will  they  afterwards  be  permit:.  .,^  the 

1 1  tier. 

U  a  sheriff  t^ikc  the  bankrupt's  goods  in  execution 
iff,  r  -.r,  .rt  of  bankruptcy  and  before  the  conln^is^io^, 
i  .  ..n  after  the  commi«iion»  the  as^igocei  nuy 

have  uovcr  against  him,  but  not  trespass. 

EviJtnct.  Assignees  when  they  bring  actiotu  must 
prove  the  trading,  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  commis- 
tion,  thcaj^ignmcnt,  and  property  in  the  bankrupt. 
The  petitioning  creditor's  debt  being  upon  bond. 


it  it  necessary  to  produce  the  subscribing  witness, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  his  attendance  is  impractica- 
ble. 

Where  assignees  sue  on  contracts  made  to  them- 
selves, or  made  by  the  bankrupt  as  their  agent,  and 
they  do  not  declare  as  assignees,  they  need  not  go  into 
evidence  of  the  trading  or  act  of  bankruptcy.  Evans 
\.  Man/If  Cav>p.  570. 

To  defeat  a  commission,  it  is  not  sufficient  alone  to 
shew  an  act  of  bankruptcy  before  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditor's debt  accrued,  without  shewing  also  a  sufficient 
petitioning  creditor's  debt  subsisting  at  the  time  of 
such  previous  act  of  bankruptcy.     Esp.  N.  P.  597. 

Where  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt,  having  obtained 
money  or  goods  front  the  bankrupt  before  the  com- 
mission. In  port  discharge  of  his  debt,  proved  the  re- 
mainder under  the  commission,  Lord  Kcnyon  held, 
that  in  ;ui  action  against  him  by  the  assignees  fbr  the 
money  or  goods,  he  night  impeach  the  validity  of  the 
comniiss:o'  . 

A  creditor  cnnn<jt  \x  a  witiicis  ror  ii;c  :r 
cause  he  is  interested  to  encreasc  Itis  own  v 
But  if  he  releases  to  the  assignees,  he  may  be  a  witness 
fbr  them. 

A  bankrupt  cannot  be  a  witness  for  the  assignees 
to  prove  property  in,  or  a  debt  due  to  himself,  unless 
he  has  obtained  hb  certificate,  and  released  the  assig- 
nees t  but  he  is  a  good  witness  against  them  to  prove 
property  in  others,  or  a  debt  due  to  another- 

BAnkrupt  under  a  second  commission  cannot  be  a 
witness  for  the  assignees  tinder  it  to  prove  a  debt  due 
to  ■  ,  unless  he  has  paid 
ir  .        ...  , ...   1. 

The  bankrupt  cannot  be  called  either  before  or  after 
Jt^jial^catc  to  prove  his  own  act  of  bankruptcy,  but 
he  —  " :'    .   Inst  the  assignees  to  expose  it,  or 

to  :    _  ...        1  aet. 

A  bankrupt  is  not  competetu  to  prove  the  petition- 
inc  5  detX,  or  any  fact  necessary  to  support  the 

toiiii...-.-.  ii,  whether,  before  or  after  his  certificate- 
But  an  acknowledgment  by  the  bankrupt;  of  the  peti- 
tiofiiog  creJitor's  debt,  is  good  evidence  if  made  be- 
for-     ■ 

i,  -..ion  drei  not  abf.te  by  tie  bank- 
ruptcy cither  of  the  plaintiiF  or  defendant ;  but  the 
assignees  must  proceed  in  the  name  of  the  bankrupt, 

on  til. 
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until  judgment   either  interlocutory  or  final,   after 
which  they  may  make  themselves  parties. 

An  appeal  from  the  determination  of  the  commis- 
sionci's  lies  to  the  great  seal  by  petition.  The  lord 
-chancellor  exercises  a  general  superintendance  and 
controul  over  the  commissioners,  the  assignees,  the 
petitioning  creditor,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  every  step,  from  the  opening  to  the  final  di- 
vidend. 

The  chancellor,  sitting  in  bankruptcy,  cannot  re- 
•strain  any  creditor,  except  the  petitioning  creditor, 
firom  suing  at  law,  or  order  him  to  discharge  the  bank- 
rupt. The  courts  of  chancery  will  not,  upon  pe- 
tition, interfere  in  a  proceeding  proper  for  a  court  of 
■law. 

Jf  assignees  refuse  to  bring  a  bill  which  is  for  the 
1)enefit  of  the  estate,  any  creditor  has  a  right  to  do  it 
under  peril  of  costs. 

After  the  death  or  removal  of  assignees,  the  new 
assignees  cannot  revive  but  by  a  supplemental  bill ; 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  former  proceed- 
ing, and  though  tlie  party  cannot  come  against  their 
representatives  of  the  foi-mer  assignees  coming  in 
upon  the  supplemental  bill,  he  has  the  bankrupt's 
estate  liable  for  the  costs  at  all  events. 

Of  superseding  commiss'vjm.  There  are  various 
grounds  on  which  commissions  may  be  superseded ; 
such  as  the  want  of  a  sufficient  debt  of  the  petition- 
ing creditor,  or  because  the  petitioning  creditor  was 
an  infant,  or  for  want  of  suiBcient  evidence  of  the 
trading  or  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  in  cases  of  fraud. 
A  commission  may  also  be  supersetled  by  the  agree- 
ment and  consent  of  the  creditors.  Altliough  a  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  consent,  the  court  will  post- 
pone it,  in  order  to  give  other  creditors  an  opportu- 
Jiity  to  prove  their  debts,  who  have  not  been  able  to 
come  in  sooner,  and  who  undertake  to  do  it  in  a  short 
time. 

A  commission  will  not  be  superseded  merely  on  the 
ground  of  a  misnomer ;  as  where  a  married  woman 
was  described  in  it  as  a  widow.  In  a  doubtful  case 
ahe  court  will  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  bankruptcv, 
but  not  wliere  the  bankrupt  has  submitted  to  the 
commission  for  a  length  of  time,  and  upon  the  exa- 
mination strong  circumstances  of  bankruptcy  have 
appeared. 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  the  court  either  at  once  su- 
perseding, or  directing  an  issue,  the  question  has  been 
referred  back  to  the  commissioners  for  farther  in- 
quiry and  reconsideration. 

A  commission  by  reason  of  the  death  of  commis- 
sioners, or  any  other  cause,  maybe  renewed,  and  but 
half  the  usual  fees  paid. 

Of  costs.  The  expences  of  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditor in  suing  and  prosecuting  the  commission  till  the 
assignees  are  chosen,  are  directed  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  commissioners  at  the  meeting  appointed  for 
the  choice  of  assignees ;  and  the  commissioners  shall, 
by  writing  under  their  hands,  order  the  assignees  to 
reimburse  the  petitioning  creditor  his  costs  and 
charges  out  of  the  first  money  or  effects  of  the  bank- 
rupt which  thty.shatt  receive  under  the  commission. 
The  solicitor's  bi!i  of  costs  subsequent  to  the  choice 
of  assignees,  shall  be  settled  by  a  master  in  chan- 
cery. 

The  assignees,  in  making  up  their  accounts  in  or- 
der to  make  a  dividend,  are  to  be  allowed  all  sums  of 
money  paid  or  expended  in  suing  out  and  prosecuting 
the  commission. 

An  assignee  is  personally  liable  for  a  solicitor's  bill 
of  costs  for  suits  in  equity,  prosecuted  without  the 
authority  of  the  major  part  in  value  of  the  creditors 
present  at  a  meeting  pursuant  to  notice  in  the  Ga- 
zette for  that  purpose. 

Witnesses  sent  for  by  the  commissioners  shall  have 
such  costs  and  t:harges  as  the  commissioners  in  their 
discretion  shall  think  fit ;  and  the  costs  ordered  by 
them  may  be  recovered  in  assumpsit  against  the  as- 
signees. 

Jowt  conimhsKtis.  Partners  are  liable  to  a  joint 
commission,  or  individually  against  each  ;  but  a  joint 
and  separate  commission  cannot,  in  point  of  law,  be 
concurrent. 

A  joint  commission  must  include  all  partners  ;  and 
if  there  be  tliree  partners,  and  one  of  them  is  an  in- 
fant, there  can  neitlicr  be  a  commission  against  the 
three  nor  against  the  other  two. 

In  a  joint  comniissiQn,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  must 
be  severally  proved  against  each  of  the  partners ;  but 
where  the  act  of  bankruptcy  Is  by  a  fraudulent  deed, 
executed  jointly  by  all  the  parties,  as  in  case  of  a 
conve)-ance  of  tnist  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  cre- 
ditors. 
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dltors  who  should  execute  the  deed,  this  trill  be  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  if  any  one  of  their  separate  cre- 
ditors do  not  a&scnt. 

A  partnership  debt  is  considered  as  the  debt  of 
eaich  partner  individually  as  well  as  collectively ;  and 
consequently  a  debt  due  from  a  partnership  will  sup-  I 
port  a  separate  commission  against  one  partner,  wliich 
will  discharge  him  of  joint  a«  well  as  separate  debts. 

■If  one  partner  is  dead  at  the  time  of  tAing  out 
.the  commission  it  shall  be  entirely  void  i  but  if  such 
party  die  after  the  parties  have  been  found  bankrupts, 
the  commission  shall  not  abate. 

The  assignees  under  a  joint  commission  take  all 
the  joint  and  separate  property  of  such  individual 
partners ;  under  a  separate  commission,  they  take  all 
the  separate  property  of  the  bankrupt  and  alt  hb  in- 
terest in  the  joijit  property. 

Under  a  separate  conunissioa  of  bankruptcy  against 
one  partner,  the  assi;;nees  can  affea  tltc  joint  property 
DO  further  than  the  bankrupt  himMif ;  they  are  enti- 
t'.cd  only  to  such  undivided  ihaie  or  interest  a>  the 
bankrupt  partner  bimtclf  was  possewed  of}  but  the 
assignees  have  no  right  to  charge  the  possession,  or 
to  make  any  specific  distribution  of  the  efiects.  The 
assignees  also  of  a  partner  (bankrupt)  must  take  the 
share  or  interest,  subject  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
others,  as  a  partner. 

The  bankruptcy  of  one  partner  will  operate  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  at  least  as  to  all  sub- 
sequent acts,  which  arc  avoided  by  the  relation  of  the 
sutHtesfrom  the  time  of  the  aa  of  bankniptcyi  but 
each  party  while  solvent  has  power  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  of  his  partnership  effects.  A  secret  act  of 
bankruptcy  by  one  unknown  to  the  other,  will  not 
aTail  a  beneJitU  sale  by  thcmj  and  the  vendee  will, 
in  such  case,  be  entitled  to  hold  them  against  all 
the  assignees. 

Creditors  are  allowed  to  prove  their  debts  either 
tmder  a  separate  or  joint  commission,  for  the  purpose 
of  assenting  to,  or  dissenting  from,  the  certificate. 

It  is  an  established  rule  in  joint  commisfiooi,  that 
where  there  are  di£fctcnt  sets  of  creditors,  such  estate 
.<hjll  be  applied  exclusively,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  "  ■  •  ^'  i«j  own  creditors,  the  joint  esute  to 
th>  .^,  and  the  separate  to  the  separate; 

and  thai  neither  the  sqnratc  creditors  shall  conve  upon 
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the  joint  estate,  nor  the  joint  estate  upon  the  separate, 
but  upon  the  surplus  only  of  each  that  shall  remain 
after  full  satisfaction  of  its  own  respective  creditors. 
But  to  save  the  expencc  and  delny  of  application  in 
each  particnlar  case,  separate  creditors  have  alw.iys 
been  allowvd  by  a  general  order  to  prove  under  a  joii  t 
comnii*sion,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  dividends 
from  the  separate  estate  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards from  the  surplus,  if,  after  all  the  joint  cre- 
ditors are  satisfied,  such  surplus  should  remaiit.  In 
cases  ^ere  the  credit  has  been  joint,  although  the 
security  taken  was  separate,  the  creditors  will  be  di- 
rectly admitted  to  prove  their  joint  estate. 

Trust  money  in  the  hand  of  one  partner  applied 
by  hira  to  the  use  of  the  partnership,  but  without 
the  privity  of  his  copartners,  or  money  borrowed  by 
one  partner  for  his  private  nsc,  though  applied  to  pay 
partner>liip  debts,  cannot  be  prmcd  by  the  lender  upon 
the  joint  estate  \  but  trust  money  advanced  with  th<r 
privity  of  llie  partners  will  become  a  debt  of  the  psSi- 
nership.  . 

Aj  creditors  having  only  a  separate  security  are  yet 
admitted  upon  the  joint  estate,  if  the  credit  was  really 
joint,  so  a  creditor  on  a  joint  admission  will  be  ad- 
mitted apon  the  separate  estate,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  intended  there  should  be  a  several  liability. 

A  joint  and  several  creditor  cannot  come  on  both 
otates  at  the  tame  time,  but  must  make  his  election, 
and  whichever  he  chooses,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
come  upon  the  other,  unless  there  shall  be  a  stir- 
plus  after  paying  its  own  debts.  But  the  receiving  a 
dividend  is  a  determination  of  his  election,  and  upon 
rcfiinding  that  dividend  already  received,  he  has  been 
allowed  to  proceed  at  law. 

iL^ppears  to  be  now  settled  that  a  partner  cannot 
be  a  -creditor  on  the  partnership  fund  m  ronjpctition 
with  joint  creditor* }  if,  however,  one  or  more  part- 
ners carry  on  a  distinct  trade,  and  in  such  distinct  c:- 
pacity  become  creditors  of  such  partnership,  which 
becomes  bankrupt,  a  proof  may  be  made  in  their  bc- 
<half  as  if  they  had  dealt  with  persons  not  being  in 
partnership. 

No  joint  creditor  by  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
partnership  can  become  »  creditor  in  competition  with 
•the  separate  crcilitor  upon  the  separate  estate  of  one 
of  tlje  partner*,  who  is  indebted  to  thr  partnership 
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ftindj  by  taking  out  more  than  his  share,  unless  it 
has  been  taken  v'nh  a  fraudulent  intent  to  increase 
his  separate  estate. 

One  partner  may  be  a  creditor  of  another,  and  con- 
tinuing solvent  may  prove,  or  if  he  become  bankrupt 
his  assignees  may  prove  tlie  debt  under  a  separate  com- 
mission against  the  other ;  but  if  the  debt  arises  by 
paying  more  than  his  moiety  of  the  partnership  debts, 
it  could  not  be  proved  unless  the  payment  was  given  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  other. 

Under  a  joint  commission,  distinct  accounts  of  the 
respective  estates,  and  the  application  of  them  to  ' 
their  respective  creditors,    according  to  the  before  ] 
mentioned  rule  of  distribution,  are  directed  by  the   i 
general  order  for  admitting  separate  creditors  to  prove 
their  debts. 

No  debtor  against  the  partnership  can  set  off  a 
debt  due  to  him  from  one  of  the  partners ;  but 
in  case  of  surplus,  the  debtor  of  the  partnership 
fnay  deduct  the  partner's  separate  debt  to  him- 
self. 

A  surviving  partner  may  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him 
jointly  with  the  deceased  partner  against  a  separate 
demand  upon  him  in  his  own  right. 

By  the  stat.  of  Anne  it  is  provided  that  the  certi- 
ficate obtained  by  one  partner  or  joint  debtor  shall 
not  discharge  or  release  the  otlier. 

One  allowance  only  is  to  be  divided  between  part- 
ners, in  respect  of  their  joint  and  separate  estates, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  surpluses  of 
their  respective  estates  and  the  respective  moieties  of 
their  joint  estates  have  contributed  to  the  payment  of 
their  joint  debts. 

Although  the  same  persons  as  assignees  cannot, 
under  two  separate  commissions,  on  the  same  action 
recover  separate  debts  due  to  each,  yet  they  may  join 
in  an  action  to  recover  money  due  to  the  two  jointly. 
A  cause  of  action  accruing  to  a  partnership  transac- 
tion by  one  partner  after  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
other,  the  solvent  partner  must  join  with  the  as- 
signees of  the  other,  and  cannot  sue  alone.  In  an 
action  of  assumpsit  brought  by  partners,  the  defend- 
ant may  plead  the  bankruptcy  and  assignment  of  the 
effects  of  one  of  them.  A  secret  act  of  bankruptcy 
committed  by  one  partner  withoit  the  knowledge  of 
the  other,  will  not  avoid  the  act  of  the  other  after- 
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ward  done  iona  fide,  in  relation  to  the  property  of 
the  bankrupt. 

Felony  of  bankrupt s.  By  5  G.  II.  c.  30,  if  any  per- 
son against  whom  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  shall 
issue,  and  who  shall  be  declared  a  bankrupt,  do  not, 
within  42  days  after  notice  at  his  place  of  abode  and 
in  the  London  Gazette,  surrender  to  the  commis- 
sioners mentioned  in  the  said  commission,  and  submit 
to  examination  by  the  commissioners,  and  in  all  things 
conform  to  the  statutes  concerning  bankrupts,  and 
fiilly  disclose  and  discover  all  his  estate  and  effects 
real  and  personal,  and  all  transferences  thereof,  and 
also  all  books,  papers,  and  writings  relating  thereto  ; 
,  and  deliver  up  to  the  said  commissioners  all  such  estate 
and  effects,  and  books,  papers,  and  \vritings  as  are  in 
his  possession  or  power  (except  his  necessary  wearing 
appai-el,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children) ;  then  the 
said  bankrupt,  in  case  of  any  default  or  wilful  omis- 
sion in  not  surrendering  and  submitting  to  be  ex- 
amined as  aforesaid,  or  in  case  he  shall  remove,  con- 
ceal or  embezzle  any  part  of  his  estate  real  or  per- 
sonal to  the  value  of  20I.  or  any  books  of  accounts, 
papers  or  writings  relating  thereto,  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors  (being  lawfully  convicted  thereof 
by  judgment  or  information),  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  such  felon's 
goods  shall  be  divided  among  the  creditors  seeking  re- 
lief under  the  commission. 
BARBADOES,  is  the  easternmost  of  the  windward 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  situated  in  59  degrees 
west  longitude,  and  13  degrees  north  latitude.  It  is  25 
miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the 
English  -,  and  the  number  of  whites  is  about  20,000, 
who  have  90,000  slaves.  Their  exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  cotton,  indigo,  and  ginger ;  and  they  have  most 
of  the  fruits  common  to  the  climate.  The  sugar  ex- 
ported hence  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
plantation ;  and  they  have  more  particularly  a  pro- 
duction called  Barbadoes  tar,  which  rises  out  of  the 
earth,  and  swims  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  island  has  suffered  much  from  hurricanes,  par- 
ticularly from  a  dreadful  one  in  1780,  when  no  less 
than  4,500  of  the  inhabitants,  blacks  and  whites,  lost 
their  lives ;  and  the  damage  done  to  the  property  was 
computed  at  above  1,300,000!.  It  is  70  miles  east  of 
St.  Vincent.    The  capital  is  Bridgetown,  where  the 
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gov-rr  or  resides,  whose  employment  U  said  to  be 
v.-rr.i  5000I.  a  year. 

BARBAR Y,  a  country  of  Africa,  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Egypt ;  and 
containing  the  states  of  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Al- 
giers, Fez,  and  Morocco.  It  is  near  2000  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  places  750  in  breadth.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Mauritania, 
Numidia,  Africa  Proper,  and  Lybia.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  country  in  Africa,  except  Egypt;  and  i% 
fertile  in  com,  maize,  wine,  citrons,  and  melons.  The 
chief  trade  f  fruits,  horses,  morocco  leather, 

o<.trich  featl._:_, ^o,  wax,  tin,  and  coral. 

BARCELONA,  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  Catnlonia 
in  Spain.  It  is  situated  on  the  eoost,  very  favour- 
ably for  commerce,  and  ha*  a  considerable  tndc 
Here  lilccwij»e  are  muiufactonet  of  knirrs,  glass, 
blankets,  and  silk  handkcrchicfi,  the  last  of  which 
arc  exported  all  over  Europe. 

B.\RGA1N,  a  contract  or  ^ nt  in  boytng  and 

selling.     Most  cootracu  u.  ins  in  trade,  be- 

tween merchant  and  merchant,  arc  negotiatetl  by 
brokers.     See  jlgrtrmnn,  Brttcrr. 

BARK,  a  general  denominic'-^"  .,:...^  to  small  vessels, 
but  which  is  pttTticularly  :  cd  to  those  which 

carry  three  maats  without  a  mizcn-top-mast.  The 
colliers  distinguish  by  this  name  a  ship  without  orna- 
ment on  the  prow  or  stem. 

BAROCHE,  a  town  of  Cambaya,  in  the  dominioiu  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
trade,  und  it  is  now  inliabitcd  by  weavers  and  mnnu- 
facturers  of  cotton  cloth.  Here  b  raised  the  best  cotton 
in  the  world,  and  excellent  bastas  are  manufactured. 
The  Enf  lith  and  Dutch  had  formerly  factories  here, 
wh'^ .f,^  abandoned. 

BAR .  ■ ,  is  where  the  master  of  a  ship  or  the 

mariners  dc^ud  the  owners  or  tnstirers,  whether  by 
running  away  with  the  ship,  sinking  her,  deserting 
her,  or  cmbezaliog  the  cargo.  Sec  SLipping,  Marine 
Intimmti. 

BARTER,  an  exchargc  of  one  species  of  goods  for 
another,  which  was  the  orT;;injl  method  of  trading 
before  money  was  in  uic,  and  is  still  practised  in 
the  Amcsican  colonics,  and  parts  where  cash  is 
scarce.  The  extrcnM  facility  given  to  commerce  by 
HMney  has  almost  pot  an  end  to  baner  or  exchange 
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of  articles,  except  in  so  far  as  mercantile  men  set  ofF 
their  reciprocal  demands,  when  there  are  such,  pre- 
vious to  paying  the  balance  in  money.  "ITiis,  if  the 
term  may  be  used,  is  a  half  species  of  barter.  The 
articles  arc  bartered  in  so  far  as  they  pay  for  each 
other  without  the  inter%ention  of  money.  Thus  in 
one  sense  it  is  barter,  but  in  another  it  is  not,  as  the 
value  of  each  article  is  reckoned  in  money,  and  not 
estimated  by  a  certain  quantity  of  the  others. 

The  species  of  barter  now  most  practiced  in  this 
countiy  is  amongst  tradesmen  in  the  building  line,  who 
execute  work  for  work  to  a  great  extent,  each  setting 
off  his  labour  aod  materials  at  certain  prices,  called 
mtastiring  value  prices.  By  this  means  a  tradesman, 
who  only  docs  one  branch  of  building,  may  imder- 
take  a  complete  construction,  and  have  a  profit  on 
the  whole,  by  doing  business  in  his  own  line  for  the 
difTcrent  persons  employed. 

The  invention  of  money  has  not  altogether  put  an 
end  to  barter,  yet  it  has  entirety  prevented  it  from 
appearing  in  its  real  form  in  the  books  of  mer- 
chants, as  each  article  is  stated  there  i^  its  money  va- 
lue, and  each  sale  is  supposed  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  e%cn  in  cases  where 
no  money  whatever  is  made  use  of  in  the  trans- 
action. 

BASLE,  BiLtE,  or  Basil,  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  which  bears  its  name  •,  being  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  makes  it  a  sort  of  centre  for  the 
business  of  exchange,  and  for  drawing  and  re-drawing. 
It  is  famous  for  letter-press  printing,  and  in  general 
its  centrical  situation  gives  it  an  advantage  in  what- 
ever is  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  distributed  in  Etw 
rope;  and  there  are  in  it  numbers  of  commercial 
bouses  that  act  as  agents  and  on  commission  for  mer- 
"""Tflunts  of  difTerent  nations. 

BA.SSOR  A,  Balsura,  or  Basaah,  is  situated  on  a  river 
named  by  the  Arabians  %:hat  A  .  Jrab,  which  is  formed 
by  tlic   union   of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.     This 

I  place  is  rich,  and  of  greater  trade  thih  any  one 
in  Arabia  Dcscrta  j  its  powession  was  a  long  time 
disputed  by  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Turks,  but 
the  la^t  remained  masters  of  it. 

Bassora,  like  Bender  Alrussi,  gained  considerably 

by  the  dcstrualon  of  Ormus,  and  here  are  now  seen 

ships  fi-otn  all   parts  of  Asia  aiid  Etirope ;  and  the 
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English  and  Dutch  in  particular  make  a  considerable 
figure,  having  their  factors  here  to  transact  business, 
and  dispatch  their  letters  by  land,  which  is  done  by 
•way  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  The  Portuguese  also 
have  a  settlement  here,  though  they  make  little  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Almost  all  the  trade  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Armenians.  The  caravan 
of  ^assora  is  one  of  those  that  carries  to  Bender 
Abassi  a  part  of  those  rich  goods  with  which  that 
Irade  is  supported ;  and  the  same  caravan  brings  back 
in  return,  the  products  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Europe,  of  which  Bender  is  a  depository,  staple,  or 
storehouse  for  Persia  and  the  three  Arabias. 

Besides  this  commerce  with  Bender  Abassi,  and 
that  which  Bassora  maintains  on  the  sea  coast  with 
the  Indians,  Moors,  and  Europeans,  whose  ships  ar- 
rive here  every  monsoon,   this  city  has  also  a  very 
considerable  one  with  Bagdat,  which  is  not  at  a  great 
distance,  and  is  commodiously  seated  for  a  transporta- 
tion of  its  commodities  by  the  Tigris ;  and  the  same 
with  Aleppo  and  the  rest  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
Asia,  whence  caravans  set  out,  and  a  part  of  them 
always  destined  for  Bassora. 
BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  German  empire, 
adjoining  to  Austria  and   Bohemia,  a  mountainous 
country,    containing  various  mines  of  copper,   and 
some   of   silver,  besides  quarries   of  marble.    This 
circle  is  divided  into  three  principal  provinces ;  the 
electorate,  sub-divided  into  upper  and  lower  Bavaria, 
the  upper  Palatinate,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Saltz- 
burg.    The  revenues  of  the  elector  arise  principally 
from  a  monopoly  of  the  salt,  corn,  and  strong  beer 
consumed  in  the  country  or  exported.    The  article  of 
tobacco  also,  the  elector  engrosses  to  himself.     He 
also  enjoys  certain  tolls  on  the  Danube,  and  other  na- 
vigable rivers.     The  subject,  however,  is  miserably 
imjKiverished  by  these  monopolies,  in  so  much  as  the 
peasants  make  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  herds 
of  swin^  fed  in  the  woods.     Here  is  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  fir-timber. 
BAYONNE,    in    the  south  of  France,    seated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Adden,  which  forms  a  good 
harbour.     The   trade   of  this  town   is  considerable 
on   account    of   its   contiguity    to   Spain,    and   the 
wines    brought   thither    from   the    adjacent    coun- 
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try.     The  Dutch  take  a  large  quantity  of  wine  in 
exchange   for  spirits  and  other  commodities.     This 
place  is  also  famous  for  hams  and  chocolate. 
BAZAR,  the  name  for  a  market-place  in  all  parts  of  the 
Levant,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  East  In- 
dies.    The  bazars  of  Ispahan  and  Tauris  in  Persia, 
are  of  great  extent,  the  latter  particularly,  which 
contains  above  15,000  shops. 
BEACON,  a  signal  made  by  Tt-fce  on  some  eminence 
aear  the  sea,  to  give  notice  of  invasions,  and  which 
no  man  may  set  up  without  lawful  warrant  and  autho- 
rity, this  being  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
which  is  usually  vested  in  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
Beacons  are  also  placed  as  marks  either  on  land  or  on 
rocks,  to  indicate  to  vessels  how  to   steer.     By  8th 
Elizabeth,    c.   13,  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Trinity  House,  may  set  up  beacons  and 
marks  for  the  sea,  in  such  places  near  the  coasts  or 
forelands  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet.     And  any  per- 
son who  shall  take  or  cut  down  any  steeple,  tree,  or 
other  known  and  established  thing  standing  as  sea 
marks,  shall  forfeit   lool.  and  on  non-payment,  be 
ipso  facto  outlawed.     See  Light-houses.,  Trinity-houie. 
BEAUCAIRE,  a  city  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhone  ;  famous  for  a  fair,  which  is  held 
every  year  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  though  it  only 
lasts  three  days,  is  attended  by  people  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  where  every  sort  of  article  known  in 
commerce  almost  may  be  found. 

In  the  way  of  barter  and  exchange,  the  usual  busi- 
ness done  does  not  fall  much  short  of  half  a  million 
sterling,  besides  about  250,000!.  more  in  ready  money. 
Beaucaire  is  about  20  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and   consequently  communicates  easily  with  all 
the  countries  on  its  borders,  and,   by  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,    with  a  great   part  of  the  interior  of 
France  and  the  ocean. 
BEER.     See  Customs,  Excise,  Exportation,  Importation. 
BELFAST,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ire- 
land, which  has  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in 
linen. 
BELGRADE,  a  city  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and  ca- 
pital of  Servia,  seated  on  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube.     Its  rivers  are  convenient  for  com- 
merce, and  as  the  Danube  fills  into  the  Black  Sea,  the 
trade  is  easily  extended  to  diiferent  countries,  which 
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renJen  it  the  staple  town  in  these  pirtJ,  and  fhc 
Danube  flowing  to  Vienna,  commodities  arc  easily 
conveyed  firom  thence.  The  shops  are  but  small,  aad 
the  sellers  set  on  tables  and  dispose  of  their  commo- 
dities out  of  a  window,  for  the  buyers  never  go  inside. 
The  richest  merchandizes  are  exposed  to  sale  in  two 
bezestcins  or  bazars,  built  crossways.  There  are  two 
exchanges  built  with  stone,  and  supported  by  pillM-s, 
not  unlike  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London. 

EENARES,  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  East  Indies, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  I(  carries 
on  a  considerable  commerce,  particularly  in  silks  and 
cotton  cloths,  both  plain  and  coloured.  Here  are 
a  number  of  comnwdious  caravanscras,  in  which  the 
commodities  are  exposed  for  sale ;  and  as  they  are 
told  by  the  manuficturen  themseWcs,  strangers  have 
them  at  the  first  hand,  and  of  course  cheaper  than  in 
most  other  towns  in  India,  where  the  Banians,  Jews, 
and  Armenians  purchase  them  to  sell  again,  llie 
manufaaurers,  before  exposing  any  thing  for  sale, 
mntt  obtaia  bom  the  proper  officer  the  royal  stamp 
en  every  piece  of  cloth  or  silk,  under  penalty  of  a 
fine,  besides  corporal  punishment. 

BENEC.ARLO,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  the  country  round  which  prodnce*  excellent 
wines.  The  white  wine  b  fanmiw,  at  alto  a  deep  co- 
loured thick  red  wine,  often  used  for  the  adulteration 
of  low  French  wines  in  order  to  imitate  port. 

BENGAL,  a  country  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Orassa  and  Bahar,  on  the  north  by  Bocv- 
tan,  oo  the  east  by  Assem  and  Mecklcy,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  extent  from  east  to 
west  is  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  above  300.  The  country  consists  of  one  vast 
plain  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  being  annually  over- 
flowed by  the  Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile.  Tlic 
bay  of  Bengal  b  the  largest  and  deepest  in  tlu:  world, 
and  the  Ganges  being  navigable  for  a  great  distance  up 
the  country,  a£fbrds  every  facility  for  conveyatKc  of 
the  coouncrce  of  this  cotmtry.  A  trade  b  here  car- 
ried OQ  with  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  these  superb  capitals,  in  salt,  sugar,  opium,  silk, 
silk  stufis,  muslins,  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
stones.  There  b  also  a  valuable  inland  trade  carried  on 
wilkWcstPatna,  and  a  variety  of  other  places  through- 
out InUia.     Patna  b  the  principal  place  in  the  world 
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for  the  cultivation  of  opium.  Besides  what  is  car- 
ried into  the  intwior,  there  arc  annually  exporttd 
bcnTCca  3o<;o  and  4000  chcsu<,  each  weighing  ^oo 
pounds.  This  opium,  however,  not  being  prepared 
and  ptn-ificd,  like  that  of  Syria  and  Persia,  is  far  from 
being  so  valuable.  There  is  also  a  material  trade 
carried  on  by  the  natives,  chiefly  with  the  district  of 
Catek,  a  district  of  some  extent  a  little  below  the 
wcstemnst»tt  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  port  of  which 
u  Balasorc,  and  whence  the  peopFe  of  Catek  carry  on 
a  navigaKon  and  trade  with  the  Maldive  islands,  and 
also  with  the  country  of  Asham.  Forty  vessels  of 
500  or  600  tons  each  are  annually  sent  from  the 
Ganges  to  Asham,  laden  with  salt,  which  yicUis  200 
per  cent,  profit ;  they  receive  in  payment,  silk,  ivory, 
musk,  eagle-wood,  gumlac,  znd  a  small  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver.  With  re^pcc  t  to  the  immense  trade 
carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company  with  Bengal, 
tee  Eajt  1/idia  Company  /  see  also  CWctttta  and  Ma- 
dras. 

BERBICE,  a  country  of  Guiana,  on  ihm  north-erst 
coast  of  South  America,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  N.  bt.  6  deg.  30  min.  and  60  deg.  W. 
long,  about  eight  miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Surinam.  Tliis  colony  was  established  by 
the  Dutch  in  the  begimiing  of  the  17th  century;  and 
in  the  year  1720  there  were  six  sugar  works,  besides 
some  plantations  of  indigo  and  cacao.  It  has,  not- 
withstanding the  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy, 
and  the  soil  inferior  to  Scnrinam  and  Demcrary, 
greatly  flourished.  Berbice  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  I79<S,  but  restored  to  the  Batavian  republic  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  i  iso  i . 

BERGAMO,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  Bergamosco. 
ItJi^MMous  for  its  sewing  silk;  and  its  fair  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  u  resorted  to  by  merchants  from 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Germany. 

BENCOOLEN,  a  town  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra  in  the 
East  Indies,  situated  in  E.  long.  loi  deg.. 5  min.  and 
S.  lat.  4  drg.  5  min.  This  settlement  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1685,  after  we  had  lost  the  pepper 
trade  of  Bantam.  The  climate  of  Bencoolen  is  un- 
wholesome V  it  u  excessively  hot,  and  the  wind  pass- 
ing over  morasses  communicates  an  almost  unsupport- 
able  odour.     The  principal  articles  of  commerce  of 

Bencoolen 
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TJencoolen  are  gum  benjamin  and  camphirc.     The 
camphira  is  a  volatile  and  penetrative  oil,  which  is 
extracted  from  a  species  of  laurel.     A  fort  has  iieen 
erected  at  Bencoolcn,  called  Fort  Marlborough.    The 
company's  servants  of  this  establishment  have  lately 
been  reduced,  and  the  administration  of  the  settle- 
ment removed  to  the  continent. 
BERGEK,  a  sea  port  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Nor- 
way, lying  in  E.  long.  4  deg.  45  min.  and  N.  lat.  60 
deg.  1 1  min.     It  is  the  largest  and  principal  trading 
•town  in  the  kingdom.     Besides  the  natives,  a  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  arc  Germans  and  Danes,  at- 
.tracted  thither  by  commerce.     They  import  a  large 
quantity  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  manufacture  coarse 
linens,  sail  cloth,  green  soap,  and  refined  sugar  ;  and 
export  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  hides,  skins, 
fish,  oil,  and  timber. 
■BERLIN,  the   capital   of  the  electorate   of  Branden- 
burgh,  and  of  the  whole  Prussian  dominions,  situatcil 
•on  the  river  Spree,  whence  there  is  a  communication 
■with -the  Havol,  Oder,  and  Elbe,  which  greatly  facili- 
.tates  commerce.     This,'however,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
31  country  of  trade,  but  sonve  manufactures  are  tolera- 
bly flourishing.     They  make  woollen  cloth  sufiicient 
for  the  army  and  a  great  part  of  the  home  consump- 
tion.    Silesia   produces   a   great    quantity  of  linen, 
which    are    sent    all   over   Europe    as    well    as    to 
America,   and  a  good  deal  of  raw  silk  is  here  pro- 
duced. 
BERMUDAS,  or  Somers'  Islands,  a  numerous  clus- 
ter of  small  islands  mostly  barren  and  uninhabited, 
being  in  W.  long.  65  deg.  N.  lat.  32  deg.  30  min. 
The  principalis  St.  George's,  about    16  miles  long, 
and  3  at  most  in  breadth.     The  principal  article  of 
trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  small  vessels,  which 
they  build  of  the  cedars  that  grow  in  these  islands. 
They  have  abo  a  trifling  whale  fishery.     The  climate 
is  uncommonly  fiqc. 
BERNE,  the  principal  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
Grain,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  its  principal  articles  of 
commerce.     The  inhabitants  make  also  a  good  deal 
of  wine,  whicii  is  consumed  here  and  in  the  cantons 
of  Fribourg  and  Soleure.     Its  manufactures  consist  in 
spinning  silk  ferret,  in  linen  and  hempen  cloths,  di- 
mities, cotton  cloth  for  printing,  silk  stufis,  and  stuffs 
of  silk  and  cotton,  flaiinels,  cotton  and  wool,  cotton 
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and  thread,  stockings,  tapes,  and  paper.    Their  li- 
nens and  dimities  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 
BERRY,  a  late  province  near  the  centre  of  France,  now 
forming  the  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre.    Their 
principal  commerce  consists  in  the  fat  cattle  which 
they  send  to  Paris,  and  a  great  number  of  sheep : 
these  last  bear  fine  wool,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  this  province,    and   other   parts   of  the 
kingdom.     There   are    manufactures    in   Berry  for 
cloths,  serges,  and  stockings. 
BETELFAGUI,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  famous  for 
being  the  mart  where  the  coimtry  people  bring  their 
co9«e  to  sell  to  the  Europeans. 
BILBO  A,  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of  Biscay,  with 
.    a  good  harbour.-    Its  exports  are  wool,  sword  blades, 

and  other  manufactures  in  iron  and  steel. 
BILLS  of  EXCHANGE.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  or- 
der or  request  in  writing,  addressed  by  one  person  to 
anotlier,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  demand,  or 
at  a  time  therein  specified,  to  a  third  person,  or  to  his 
order  •,  or  it  may  be  made  payable  to  bearer. 

If  a  bill  be  made  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  assignable 
by  delivery  only  ;  if  it  be  payable  to  order,  it  must  be 
transferred  by  indorsement  and  delivery. 

The  person  making  or  drawing  the  bill  is  called 
the  drawer,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  the 
drawee,  who,  when  he  has  undertaken  to  ,pay  the 
amount,  is  termed  the  acceptor.  The  person  in  whose 
favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  is  called  the  payee ;  but  if  he 
appoint  some  other  j>erson  to  receive  the  money,  he 
is  then  termed  the  itidorser,  and  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed the  indorsee. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  divided  intoy^m^;;  and  hdaud. 
The  former  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
the  latter  are  transacted  by  parties  resident  in  the 
same  country.  By  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  1 7,  and  3  and  4 
Anne,  c.  9,  all  distinctions  between  foreign  and  in- 
land bills,  as  far  as  respects  the  custom  of  merchants, 
are  removed,  and  the  same  principles  of  law  are  gene- 
rally applicable  to  both. 

Any  persons  capable  of  binding  themselves  by  a 
contract  may  be  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other 
negotiable  instrument,  or  be  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned in  negotiating  either  of  them  .An  infant, 
therefore,  or  a  married  woman  (except  in  certain 
cases,  as  where  by  the  custom  of  London  she  has 

tlie 
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the  privilege  of  trading  as  a  femt  t<Je),  as  they  are  | 
incapable  of  binding  themsclycs  by  contract,  cannot  " 
be  parties  to   a  negotiable  instrument ;  yet  such  in- 
terest negotiated  by  persons  incapacitated,  will  ncycr- 
thclcss   be  valid   as   to  all  other  competent  parties. 
2  Ati.  i8i. 

The  contract  of  an   infant,  however,  is  not  void 

but  voidable ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  if  he  promise 

to  pay  a  bill  after  he  has  attained  his  majority,  this 

irotild  be  equally  operative  as  if  he  were  of  full  age 

at  the  time  such  contract  was  made,  i  T.  R.  648. 

Bills  or  notes  must  be  certain,  and  not  depend  on 
any  particular  event  or  contingency-,  they  must  be 
for  payment  of  money  only,  and  not  for  payment  of 
naoncy  and  performance  of  some  other  act ;  such  in- 
struments not  being  negotiable  as  bills  of  exchange, 
according  to  thecttstom  of  merchants.  3  It^ih.  213. 
But  an  instrument  of  the  above  description,  althotigh 
not  negotiable,  wiQ  nevertheless  found  an  action  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  may  be  declared  on  between 
the  original  parties  as  a  bill.     Ahtt  v.  Hodgsttij  7  T. 

R.  143- 

In  cases,  however,  where  the  time  only  of  pay- 
ment is  uncertain,  and  the  payment  absohite,  bills  or 
notes  upon  such  uncertainties,  with  respect  to  time 
only,  ha«e  been  held  to  be  good. 

In  bMls  nude  payable  a  certain  nnmber  of  days  a£- 
•cr  date,  the  day  of  the  date  is  not  included  in  the 
computation  ;  and  when  a  bill  payable  after  date  is 
drawn  at  a  pbce  nsing  one  style,  and  remitted  to 
a  place  using  another,  the  time  is  to  be  computed  ac- 
cording 10  that  of  the  place  where  drawn ;  but  a  bill 
payable  after  sight  n  to  be  computed  according  to  the 
style  of  the  place  where  payable.  If  the  bill  have  no 
daMf  the  time  shall  be  compitcd  from  the  day  it  was 
iamcd.    6  T.  R.  2 1 :. 

No  partkaiar  form  u  necessary  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
change }  any  order  or  promae»  which  from  the  time 
of  making  it  cannot  be  complied  with  or  performed 
without  the  payment  of  money,  is  a  bill  or  note. 
Mo<l.  364. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  altered  whilst  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
payee  or  any  other  holder,  in  any  material  instance, 
as  a  date,  sum,  &c.  \riihont  consent  of  the  drawee,  he 
will  be  discharged  from  his  liability,  ahhough  such 
bill  or  note  may  afterwards  come  inta  the  hands  of  an 
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indorsee  not  aware  of  the  alteration  ;  but  in  this  case,-, 
if  altered  before  acceptance  or  indorsement,  the  accep- 
tor can  take  no  advantage  of  the  alteration  ;  and  the 
consent  of -any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  alteration  will 
in  general  preclude  him  from  uking  an  advantage  of 
it.  4  r.  R.  320. 

If  a  bill  be  made  with  a  proper  stamp,  and  after- 
wards altered  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  though 
before  n^otiation,  a  new  stamp  is  necessary,  as  it  is . 
a  dificrent  contract.  WiLnn  v.  Juttiee,  5  T.  R.  357. 
If,  however,  there  be  a  stamp  of  equal  or  superior 
value,  the  proper  one  may  be  affixed  on  payment  of 
40S.  before  the  instrument  is  due,  and  lol.  after  it  is 
due.  But  if  there  is  not  originally  a  stamp  amounting 
to  the  requisite  value,  the  omission  can  never  be  le- 
gally supplied.     Evans,  p.  6. 

jtcctptatict  is  an  engagement  or  nndbtakihg  to  pay 
a  bill  when  it  becomes  doe.  Although  regularly  made 
by  the  person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  it  may,  ne- 
vertheless, be  made  by  his  agent  properly  authorized 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  case  such  party  is  said  to 
accept,  &c  \rf  procuration. 

Acceptance  may  be  either  vcrbaT  or  written,  and 
may  be  ahitluU,  conditional,  partial,  or  ccJIatrral. 

An  al/cJute  acciptanc*  is  an  engagement  to  pay  the 
bin  according   to  its   tenor ;  it   is  usually  given  by 
writing  upon  the  bill  the   word    acctpttd,  with  the- 
namc  or  initials  of  the  drawee.  The  holder  of  a  bill  has 
a  right  to  insist  on  a  written  acceptance,  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  give  the  instrument  the  fall  benefit 
of  circulation.    In  accepting  a  bill  payable  after  sight, 
it  u  ctistomary  to  write  also  the  day  on  which  the  zi— 
ccptance  is  made.  If  the  drawee  keep  the  bill  a  longer, 
time  than  is  usual,  or  do  any  other  act  which,  upon 
a  fair  construction,  gives  credit  to  the  instrument, 
waac^jtacrcby  induces  the  holder  net  to  protest  it  asi 
dishonoured,    this  will    aniount  to  an  absolute  ac- 
cept^inrr,  as  wilt  also  an  agreement  to  pay  at  a  future 
period. 

A  etnJuioHol  acttptantt  is  an  agreement  to  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  acceptance,  as  where  the 
party  renders  himu-lf  liable  for  pnyment  on  a  contin- 
gency only.  Any  act  which  evinces  an  intention  not  to 
be  bound,  unless  on  a  certain  event,  vjll  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  acceptance  the  operation  of  a  conditicnal 
one.  Conditional  acceptances  become  absolute  as  sooa-. 
1.  the 
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.the -coiuiiigcacy  happens,  or  the  condition  is  per- 
formed. 

When  a  conditional  acceptance  is  made  in  writing, 
the  parly  giving  it  should  also  express  the  condition, 
otlicrA»isc  he  will  not  be^ble  to  avail  himself  of  such 
condition  against  any  other  subsequent  party.  Alason 
u.  Hunt,  Doug.  2p6. 

A  partial  acccMaiice  is  an  agreement  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  acceptance,  and  may  vary 
with  respect  to  sum,  time,  or  place ;  it  jnay  also  vary 
•from  the  tenor  in  the  manner  in  which  the  acceptor 
undertakes  to  pay  the  bill. 

Either  of  these  acceptances,  althoMgh.the  holder 
may  rtfiiss  each,  will  be  binding  on  the  acceptor.;  .and 
the  holder  of  the  bill  in  either  of  these  cases,  if  he 
means  on  default  of  payment  to  have  recourse  to  tlie 
other  parties,  should  give  notice  to  allof  them  of  such 
acceptance. 

Acceptance  upon  honour  or  uipra  protest  is  7\.  collateral 
acceptance^  and  may  be  made  where  the  drawee 
refuses  to  accept,  and  some  third  person,  after  pro- 
test for  non-acceptance,  accepts  for  the  honour  of 
tke  drawer,  or  any  particular  indorser  ;  in  whicli  lat- 
ter case  he  should  immediately  send  the  protest  to  the 
indorser. 

Not  only  a  stranger  but  the  drawee  may  accept  a 
.bill  for  honour  of  the  drawer,  or  any  of  the  in- 
dorsees. 

If  upon  presentment  the  drawer  promise  to  accept 
at  any  future  period  such  bills  as  may  be  drawn  here- 
after, although  no  such  bill  were  made  at  .the  time  of 
,  the  promise,  or  do  any  other  act  accrediting  the  bill, 
which  induces  the  holder  not  to  protest  it,  this  will 
amount  to  a  complete  and  absolute  acceptance.  But 
it  has  been  adjudged,  that  if  the  drawee  say  upon  his 
application,  "there  is  the  bill,  it  is  all  right,"  or 
"  leave  the  bill,  and  I  will  examine  into  it ;"  al- 
,  though  in  the  latter.case  the  bill  was  left  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  being  then  called  for,  the  drawee  oiTered 
to  let  the  holder  sell  some  effects,  and  pay  himself; 
this  will  not  amount  to  an  acceptance. , £rty(;ji  48. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  bill  should  be  left  with 

-the  drawee  24  hours,  that  the  drawee  may  look  into 

his  account,  and  determine  whether  he  will  accept  or 

not ;  but  a  bill  or  note  need  not.be  left  oil;  a  present- 

^lent  for  payment. 
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Any  act  of  the  drawee  evincing  his  coasent  to'ccjn- 
ply  with  the  request  of  the  drawers,  such  as  the  words 
jeeny  presented,  the  day  of  the  month,  or  a  direction  to 
a  tliird  person  to  pay  the  bill,  will  amoimt  to  an  nc- 
ceptance. 

A  general  acceptance  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
acceptor  possessing  sufficient  effects,  whereas  by  ac- 
cepting specially,  though  hable  to  the  demands  of  the 
holder,  as  if  the  acceptance  were  general,  he  ocly 
engages  as  surety  for  a  particular  person,  on  whpse 
behalf  he  comes  forward,  and  is  entitled  to  an  indem- 
nity from  that  person,  or  any  of  the  antecedent  parties. 

A  bill  previously  accepted  under  protest  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  some  other  individual,  under  protest  also,  in 
.  honour  of  some  particular  pa'son. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  made  in  a  foreign  country,  it 
must  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  or 
it  will  not  be  valid. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  of  navigation,  foreign  bills 
are  commonly  drawn  in  sets.  The  drawee  is  here 
directed  to  pay  the  first  bill  of  exchange,  the  second 
and  third  not  paid,  and  so  mutatis  mutandis  with  the 
others  ;  but  if  the  first  wants  this  condition,  and  it  is 
only  contained  in  the  second  and  third,  it  will  be  no 
defence  to  an  action  on  the  first,  that  the  second  has 
been  paid.  If,  however,  there  evidently  appears  to  be 
a  casual  omission,  as  in  stating  the  words  second  and 
fourth  not  paid,  .the  payment  of  the  third  may  be  a  suf- 
ficient discharge.  Bailey  14.  If  the  payee  live  at  one 
place,  and  the  payment  be  to  be  made  at  another,  both 
must  be  specified. 

The  bill  being  drawn  payable  to  order,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  negotiated  by  the  payee  himself,  or  he  may 
transfer  his  right  by  indorsement,  wliich  may  be  ei- 
tlier  in  blank  or  special.  The  former  transfers  the 
right  to  any  person  to  whom  the  instrument  may  be 
delivered,  the  latter  mentions  the  name  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  payment  shall  be  made. 

After  the  bill  has  been  indorsed  by  the  payee  it 
may  be  further  indorsed  through  any  number  of  per- 
sons, the  last  having  the  engagement  of  all  the 
preceding  parties  in  his  favour ;  and  such  indorse- 
nients,  like  the  acceptance  of  the  original  payee,  n»y 
.  be  general  or  special.  If  all  the  indorsanents  ai'e 
special,  the  right  of  a  holder  is  limited  by  their  par- 
ticular directions. 

3  The 
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The  indorsonent  of  the  payee  is  essentially  neces- 

^«ry  to  confer  a  right  to  any  subsequent  holder  against 

the  drawer  or  acceptor,  for  it  is  only  to  that  person  or 

to  his  order  that  they  have  undertaken  to  pay  the 

amount :  therefore  if  the  signature  of  the  payee  b 

forged,  though  by  another  person  of  the  same  name, 

DO  title  is  conferred  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 

payee   is  specially  described,  and  the  acceptance  is 

after  the  bill  appears  to  be  indorsed.  Uta.U  v.  young, 

4  T.  R-  28.     The  actual  proof  of  this  indorsement 

onnot  be  dispensetT  with,  notwithstanding  any  dith- 

'culty  and  inconvenience  which  may  arise  from  the  cir- 

-rumstance    of  the  indorsee  being  unknown  to  the 

holder.     Smrttv.  Cifstrr,  i  T.  R.  654. 

A  bill  or  note  cannot  be  indorsed  after  it  is  paid, 
neither  can  it  be  indorsed  for  part,  at  least  so  at  to 
bind  any  of  the  preceding  parties  i  for  personal  con- 
tracts caimot  be  to  apportioned  as  to  make  another  lia- 
ble to  two  actions,  where  by  the  contract  he  will  only 
be  liable  to  one  ;  but  where  the  drawee  of  a  bill  has 
paid  part,  it  may  be  indorsed  for  tlie  residue  ;  and  it 
has  been  held,  that  although  an  indorscr  may  have 
paid  port  of  the  money,  the  indorsee  may  oeverthe- 
less  recover  the  sum  in  the  bill  against  the  drawer. 
Jobnsm  r.  Krmytn,  2  Jfih.  26%.  But  it  has  also  been 
-decided,  that  if  the  indorsee  of  a  bill  or  note  receive 
port  of  the  contents  firom  the  drawer,  he  cannot  re- 
ceive more  than  the  residue  from  the  acceptor. 

"Vi  here  a  bill  is  expressed  to  be  payable  at  a  certain 
period,  whether  after  date  or  after  sight,  an  additional 
time  is  allowed  by  the  usage  of  all  commercial  coun- 
tries, called  daji  *f  ^rtct.  These  wj  in  dificrcnt 
pbces,  but  in  England  tLc  time  is  three  dap,  so  that  a 
bill  drawn  on  the  ist  of  January,  payable  ten  days  after 
date,  becomes  due  upon  the  14th}  but  if  the  third 
day  be  Sunday,  or  day  of  public  rest,  the  bill  is  paya- 
ble on  the  day  preceding.  The  only  days  wliicli  are 
generally  recognized  in  England,  except  Sunday,  are 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  :  a  bill  payable  at 
•ight  is  synonymous  with  a  bill  p^ble  on  demand, 
.and  mint  be  paid  on  presentment. 

In  %  case  where  the  queition  was.  incidentally  dis- 
cussed how  far  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  had  till  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  day  r;  •  '  •  --  -  -due, LordKcnyon 
was  strongly  of  .  1  the  general  nile  of 

Jaw  aparty bound  to  do  an  act  on  a  given  daj,hai  tilUhe 
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last  moment  of  that  day  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Justice 
Bullcr  as  strenuously  supported  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  observed,  that  the  nature  of  the  acceptor'?  undcr- 
.tajcing  was  to  pay  the  bill  on  demand  on  jmy  part  oi 
the  third  day  of  grace }  and  that  the  rule  was  so  well 
established,  that  it  would  be  extremely  d.m^erous  to 
depart  from  it.  With  regard  to  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change, all  the  books  agreed  that  the  protest  must.be 
made  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  which  suppoi^ps  a  de- 
fault in  payment ;  for  a  protest  cannot  exist  unless  de- 
fault be  made.  But  if  the  party  has  till  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  day  to  pay  the  bill,  the  protest  cannot  be 
made  on  that  day.  I^hc  usage  on  bills  of  exchange  is 
Cttablislied,  and  they  arc  payable  any  time  on  the  last 
day  of  grace  on  demand,  provided  that  demand  be 
made  within  reasonable  hours.  With  respect  to  what 
shall  be  deemed  reasonable  hours  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  distinctly  settled.  A  demand  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  day,  at  two  or  three  o'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, would  be  at  an  unreasonable  hourj  but  on  the 
other  hand  to  say  that  the  dcnundshould  be  post- 
poned till  midnight,  would  be  tu  establish  a^nlc  at- 
tended with  mischievous  consequences.  I'tfilj  v. 
MiUst  4  T.  R.  1 70.  It  had  been  previously  decided 
that  a  person  committed  an  act  of  ba-':  -  v  by  deny- 
ing himself  to  the  holder  of  a  bill  cu  .^c  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  day  when  it  became  due ;  and  this  was 
adduced  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  position 
adopted  by  Mr.  Justice  Duller. 

In  case  a  biU  be  not  regularly  paid,  the  holder  has 
a  right  to  recover  not  otily  the  principal,  but  also  in 
certain  cases  costs  and  damages.  This  right  in  fbreiga 
bills  is  general.  In  respect  to  inland  bills  it  is  founded 
on  the  statute  of  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  17,  and  3 
4  Aruie,  c.  9,  and  x:onfincd  to  such  as  vc  ex- 
pressed to  be  made  for  value  received,  which  arc 
made  payable  at  certain  periods  after  date,  and  are 
drawn  for  5I.  and  upwards.  The  interctt  is  to  be 
computed  from  the  day  when  the  bill  ought  to  br 
paid,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  time  «hea  £nal  juJg- 
ment  may  be  signed.  The  coats  and  dam^es  usually 
eoiuist  of  the  rc-cxchangc,  banker's  commi&aon,  and 
postage. 

It  is  usuaI  for  coimtry  banki  ti  :i;»- 

sion  of  from  5  to  lopcrcciit.  on  tli  hey 

diKOunt,  or  anj  money  which  ^-xssKi  thsou^h  their 
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hands.  This  was  once  supposed  to  be  usurious,  but 
it  is  now  decided  to  be  a  lawful  charge,  being  a  rea- 
sona'blc  compensation  for  their  trouble,  and  for  the 
capital  they  employ  in  providing  ca^  to  answer  such 
exigencies,  and  is  the  same  charge  which  in  the 
French  law  is  tailed  provision. 

But  the  holder  of  a  bill,  whether  transferable  by 
delivery  or  not,  ought  in  all  cases  of  loss  immedi- 
ately to  give  notice  of  such  accident  to  the  accep- 
tor and  all  the  antecedent  parties. 

By  9  and  lo  W.  III.  c.  17,  s.  3,  the  holder  of  a 
bill  of  above  5I.  expressed  for  valu6  received,  and  pay- 
able after  date,  may  in  case  of  loss  demand  of  the 
drawer  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  origi- 
nal one,  upon  giving  security  and  indemnifying 
him  against  all  persons  whatever,  in  case  the  lost  bill 
should  be  found. 

If  one  of  a  set  of  foreign  bills  be  lost  by  the  draw- 
er, he  is  bound  to  give  the  holder  or  his  order  a  pro- 
rrwssory  note  for  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  bill  the 
day  it  becomes  due,  on  delivery  of  the  second  part  if 
it  should  arrive  in  time,  if  not  on  delivery  of  the  note, 
which  is  in  all  cases  to  have  the  law  and  privilege  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  ;  and  if  the  acceptor  shall  refuse  to 
give  such  note,  the  holder  must  protest  immediately 
for  non-acceptance,  and  when  due  must  demand  the 
money,  although  he  has  neither  the  note  nor  the  bill, 
which,  if  refused,  a  protest  must  regularly  be  made  for 
non-payment.  Btil.  N.  P.  271. 

If  a  bill  left  with  a  merchant  for  acceptance  be 
mislaid,  the  payee  should  demand  of  the  merchant  a 
note  for  the  payment  according  to  the  time  limited 
in  the  bill,  otherwise  two  protests  will  be  required, 
one  for  non-acceptance,  and  the  other  for  non-pay- 
ment ;  and  though  such  note  be  given,  yet  if  the 
merchant  happen  to  fail,  there  must  be  a  protest  for 
non-payment,  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  must  present  the  bill 
at  sight,  or  upon  demand,  for  payment,  and  a  bill 
payable  at  a  certain  period  after  sight,  for  acceptance, 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  but  what  shall  be  deemed 
a  reasonable  time  is  not  very  distinctly  settled.  The 
following  case,  before  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
contains  the  most  accurate  view  which  can  be  given 
of  the  subject : — Bills  were  drawn  in  London  on  the 
5th  March,  on  Palmer  in  Calcutta,   in  favour  of 
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D.  Eguino,  who  on  the  same  day  indorsed  them  to 
Muihnaji,  for  their  full  value,  in  a  course  of  negocia- 
tion  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  Muilman  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  correspondents  at  Paris  to 
procure  such  bills,  drew  on  them  for  the  amount, 
and  these  bills  were  duly  paid,  and  on  the  30th  April, 
by  their  directions,  sent  them  over  to  a  house  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  ships  conveying  them  arrived  on  the  3d 
October ;  on  the  5th  the  agent  to  whom  they  were 
remitted  wrote  to  Palmer,  virho  was  not  then  in  Cal- 
cutta, informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  bills,  and 
requesting  his  acceptance,  wliich,  by  letter  on  the 
17th,  he  refused.  A  fleet  had  sailed  for  Calcutta  on 
the  5th  April,  and  arrived  there  early  in  September; 
and  the  drawer  of  the  bills  having  failed,  it  was  in- 
sisted on  the  part  of  the  indorser,  that  due  diligence 
had  not  been  used,  either  in  sending  the  bills  to  India 
by  the  first  ship  which  sailed  from  England,  or  in 
presenting  them  in  India  for  acceptance,  without 
waiting  for  Pahncr's  letter  of  the  17th.  Lord  chief 
justice  Eyre  left  it  to  the  jury,  whether  the  bills  were 
presented  in  a  reasonable  time,  intimating  his  own 
opinion  that  they  were  ;  and  the  jury  having  found  a 
verdict  accordingly,  upon  an  application  for 'a  nevr 
trial,  his  lordship  said,  that  the  course  of  ai-gunient 
did  not  call  upon  the  court  to  lay  down  any  new  rule 
as  to  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  or  a  given 
time  after  ;  if  it  did,  and  it  were  necessary,  he  should 
feel  great  anxiety  lest  he  should  clog  the  negociation  of 
bills  circumstanced  like  the  present.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  and  difficuh  thing  to  say  that  a  person  buying 
a  foreign  bill,  in  the  way  that  these  were  bought, 
should  be  obliged  to  transmit  it  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  the  place  of  destination.  There  would  also 
be  a  great  difficulty  in  saying  at  what  time  such  a  bill 
should  be  presented  for  acceptance.  The  courts  have 
been  very  cautious  in  fixing  any  time  for  inland  bills 
payable  at  a  certain  period  after  sight  to  be  presented 
for  acceptance;  and  it  seems  to  be  more  necessary  to  be 
cautious  with  respect  to  a  foreign  bill  payable  in  that 
manner.  If,  instead  of  drawing  their  foreign  bills  pay- 
able at  usancts,  in  the  old  way,  merchants  chose  for 
their  own  convenience  to  draw  them  in  this  manner, 
and  to  make  the  time  commence  when  the  holder 
pleases,  he  did  not  see  how  the  courts  could  lay  down 
any  precise  rule  upon  the  subject.  He  thought,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  that  the  hol<ler  was  bomul  to  present  the  bill  in 
rtasonable  time,  in  order  that  the  period  may  com- 
mence from  which  the  paynyuit  is  to  take  pLue.  'llic 
<}ue!>tion,  what  is  rcai^ruble  time  i  must  depend  on 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  it  must 
always  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  Uchcs.  Mr.  Justice  Builcr  said,  that  the  only 
nde  he  iuiew  of  which  could  be  applied  to  all  cases 
of  bills  of  exchange  was,  that  due  diligence  must  be 
used,  .whether  the  bill  be  a  foreign  or  inland  bill, 
and  whether  it  be  payable  at  sight  or  at  so  many  days 
after,  or  in  any  other  manner ;  upon  these  facts  the 
jory  had  found  that  there  was  no  laches,  and  there 
was  nothing  m  the  state  of  the  £aas  to  warrant  the 
court  to  say  that  the  verdict  was  against  law.  But 
here  he  must  obacrre,  aiul  he  thought  a  rule  might 
thus  far  be  bid  down  as  to  laches  with  rcg^  to  bills 
payable  at  tight,  or  a  ceruin  time  after  at^u,  namely, 
that  they  ought  to  be  put  into  ciradatioo.  If  they 
arc  circulated,  the  parties  arc  known  to  the  world, 
and  their  credit  is  looked  to ;  and  if  a  bill  drawn  at 
throe  days  sight  were  kept  out  in  that  way  for  a  year, 
be  CQuld  not  cay  there  was  laches ;  but  if,  instead  of 
putting  it  in  circulation,  the  holder  were  to  lock  it 
up  for  any  length  of  time,  he  sliould  say  that  he  was 
guilty  of  laches )  but  fttr  '  '  n  that  the  rule  can- 
not be  laid  down.     Mr. ;       Icath  also  said,  that 

no  nde  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  for  presenting 
bills  payable  at  sight  or  at  a  giren  time  after  |  and 
the  application  for  a  new  trial  was  reftncd.  Mmlman 
v.  D.  Kpdiiit  %  H.  B.  567. 

If  a  bUI  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  banker,  it  must 
be  presented,  if  payable,  where  such  hanker  rcsdes, 
the  next  time  the  txauker's  cledc  goes  lus  usual  rounds. 
HtudUy  T.  Trttmatt,-  1  Jil. 

Natiet  is  that  infaraatiaa  which  the  holder  of  ». 
negotiable  innrument  is  bound  to  give- to  all  the  ante- 
cedent panics.  If  the  dra*i'er  refuse  to  accept,  or, 
having  accepted,  if  he  reftise  payment,  or  if  he  offer 
an  acceptance  varying  from  the  bill  {  in  cither  of  the 
above  caaea  the  biU  is  diahanotired,  and  the  holder,  in 
cue  of  neglect  to  commiuiicate  notice  within  a  rea>- 
■eiable  time,  will  not  be  at  hberty  to  reson  to  the 
other  parties,  who  by  such  negligence  will  be  dis- 
charged ftom  their  respective  obligations.  Bur, 
3670. 
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The  right  of  the  drawer  or  iudorser  to  receive 
notice  in  rase  of  the  bill's  being  di<;hoitoured,  is  so 
strong  3  principle  in  law,  and  in  all  cases  so  iudispen- 
sable,  ^it  iiotbing  but  what  lias  been  by  die  act  of 
God  rendered  impossible,  can  be  an  excuse  for 
the  want  of  it}  except  indeed  in  those  p-.irticular 
cases  where  the  parties,  wl\o  would  otherwise  have 
been  entitled,  have  by  their  own  act  incapacitated 
themselves  to  in^t  upon  the  want  of  it.  It  is 
not  material  who  informs  the  drawer  of  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment  of  tlie  bill,  because /notice  is 
merely  rciiiujcJ  tiiai  be  may  have  recourse  to  the  ac- 
ceptor. Shmu  V.  Crofi,  Lord  Ktnjon,  sittings  after 
Trill.  179S. 

Notice  of  conditional  or  partial  acceptance  should 
be  given  to  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  by  tlic  holder 
in  dcfaiUt  of  payment  i  for  if  under  these  circum- 
staiKCi  :  notice  of  non-acceptance  be  given  to 

any  of  t..-  ^ -^i  omitting  to  mention  in  such  notice 

the  nature  of  the  acceptance  offered,  the  acceptor  is 
discharged  by  this  act  of  the  holder  from  his  accept- 
ance.    I  T.  R.  i8j. 

hpnttJt  is  an  act  of  a  notary  puolic,  stating  that  a 
bill  lias  been  presented  for  acceptance,  or  for  payment, 
and  refused  i  and  declaring  that  the  acceptor,  in- 
dorscrs,  &c.  shall  be  liable  fur  damages,  &c.  and  to 
this  instnmicnt  all  forciy^n  couru  give  entire  credit. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  notary  marks  or  notes  the 
minute  of  reftisalon  the  bill  itself,  and  afterwards  the 
imtntroent  is  drawn  out  and  attested  under  his  hand 
andseaL  The  want  of  a  protest  can  in  no  case  be 
supplied  by  noting,  which  is  a  mere  preparatory  mi- 
nute of  which  the  law  of  England  takes  no  cogni- 
zance n>   '-' —   Vr  1  from  a  protest. 

If  ti.  -•ry  resident  at  or  near  the  place, 

Ac  bill  mtist,  when  payable,  be  protested  by  $omc 
substantud  resident,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
witnesses,  and  should  in  general  be  made  at  the  place 
where  payment  is  refused  ;  but  when  a  bill  is  drawn 
abroad,  directed  to  the  drawer  at  Southampton,  or 
any  other  place,  requesting  him  to  pay  the  payee  in 
London,  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  of  such  bill, 
may  be  made  cither  at  Southampton  or  London. 

The  form  of  a  protest  must  always  be  conformable 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  where  it  is  made,  and  a 
copy  of  the  bill  must  be  written  on  all  protests,  and 

Qjl  the 
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the  indorsements  transcribed  verbatim,  with  an  account 
of  the  reasons  given  by  the  party  why  he  does  not  ho- 
nour the  bill. 

No  a<}judication,  it  is  said,  has  been  yet  made  with 
respect  to  the  time  at  which  foreign  bills  must  be  pro- 
tested ;  but  from  analogy  with  respect  to  the  time 
when  such  protest  should  be  made  for  non-payment, 
it  sliould  be  made  in  this  country  within  the  usual 
hoxu^  of  business,  on  the  day  when  acceptance  is  re- 
vised. 

By  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9.  a  protest  may  be  made  of 
an  inland  bill,  if  such  bill  be  for  the  payment  of  five 
pound  or  upwards,  within  a  limited  time  after  date, 
and  the  value  expressed  to  have  been  received,  or 
after  an  acceptance  written  on  such  biH  for  its  non- 
payment }  but  a  protest  caimot  properly  be  made  on 
any  other  inland  bill.  See  also  9  &  10  W.  III.  c.  17. 
s.  I.  A  protest  on  an  inland  bill  is  never  neces- 
sary where  the  bill  is  for  payment  of  less  than  20I. 
and  in  such  as  are  for  more,  a  neglect  to  procure 
it  wilt  only  preclude  the  holder  from  recovering 
against  the  person  entitled  to  notice,  and  special  da- 
mages or  costs  occasioned  by  the  non-acceptance,  non- 
payment, and  interest.  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  6.  Brough 
V.  Perkins,  Lord  Raymond  gg2.  Sir.  910.  If  the  bill, 
however,  be  under  20I.  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
decided  whether  the  holder  would  not  be  entitled  to 
the  above  as  an  accumulative  remedy,  although  no 
protest  was  made.  9  S:  10  YV".  III.  c.  17.  s.  16.  A 
protest  upon  inland  bills,  however,  is  very  unusual  in 
practice,  such  being  only  noted  for  non-accept- 
ance. 

Wherever  notice  is  requisite  in  case  of  dishonour 
of  foreign  bills,  a  protest  is  also  necessary,  and  notice 
of  non-acceptance  should  be  transmitted  by  the  hol- 
der, within  a  reasonable  time  after  protest,  to  all  the 
parties  to  whom  he  means  to  resort,  2  H.  B.  569  ; 
nor  must  the  holder  delay  giving  notice  till  the  bill  is 
protested  also  for  non-payment.  Bui.  N.  P.  271.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  copy  of  the  protest  should  ac- 
company the  notice  of  non-acceptance  ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  the  protested  bill,  but  a  notice  of  the 
protest  is  in  all  cases  necessary. 

Notice  in  case  of  foreign  bills  when  to  be  given.  Notice 
should  be  given  on  the  day  of  refusal  to  accept,  if  any 
j>ost  or  ordinary  conveyance  sets  out  on  the  day,  and 
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if  not  by  the  next  earliest  ordinary  conveyance.  4  T. 
R.  174.  IjOtA  Raymond 'J i\-7,.  2  S/r.  829.  Sending  by 
the  post  both  in  foreign  and  inland  bills,  will  be  suffici- 
ent, even  though  the  letter  should  miscarry  j  and  where 
there  is  no  post,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  send  notice  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of.  conveyance,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  earliest. 

Ill  inland  bills  not  protested  fornon-acceptanc<3,  if 
the  parties  reside  in  the  same  place  where  the  bill  was 
dishonoured,  notice  should  be  given  on  the  same  day 
if  possible,  and  by  that  day's  post  if  the  parties  are  re- 
sident out  of  that  place.  In  inland  bills  protested  for 
non-acceptance,  if  the  note  or  protest  thereof  is.  not 
sent  within  14  days  after  it  is  made,  the  drawer  or-  in-- 
dorser  will  not  be  liable  for  damages,  &c.  3  and  4. 
Anne,  c.  9.  s.  5.  Notice  should  be  given  by  the  holder 
to  the  person  from  whom  the  bill  was  received  ;  and 
although  such  notice  may  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all 
antecedent  parties,  and  thereby  make  any  further  no- 
tice imnecessary,  it  is  nevertheless  adviseable .  for 
every  party  immediately  upon  receipt  of  such  notice> 
to  give  a  fresh  one  to  such  of  those  persons  as  are  lia- 
ble over  to  him,  and  against  whom  he  must  prove  no- 
tice.    Bayl.  83. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  dishonoured  should  cnrry  at  to 
a  notary,  who  is  to  present  it  to  the  drawee,  and  again 
demand  acceptance. 

If  the  person  entitled  to  notice  be  abroad,  notice  of 
non-acceptance  should  in  this  case  be  left  at  the  place 
of  his  residence  in  England,  and  payment  demanded 
of  his  wife  or  servant.  Esp.  Ca.  N.  P.  5 1 1,  512. 

If  a  bill  be  accepted  after  it  becomes  due,  and  notice 
have  been  given,  at  the  time  the  bill  became  dut,  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  acceptor  will  1)e 
bound  to  pay  such  bill  on  demand,  the  drawer  and 
indorser  being  by  such  notice  still  held  liable.  12  Mod. 
410.  Z,on!  Raymond  266. 

Notice  in  case  of  bankruptcy  of  the  di-awer,  sucli 
notice  not  having  been  given  to  a  person  accepting  a 
bill  after  the  bankruptcy,  he  will  be  justified  in  paying 
such  acceptance,  although  he  has  afterwards  heard  of 
the  bankruptcy. 

A  bill  of  exchange  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  is 
a  bona  fide  holder  is  good,  and  must  be  paid  although 
it  has  not  in  tlic  first  instance  been  actually  given  for 
value  received.    An  usurious  consideration  or  gaming 

debt 
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debt  alone  invalidates  a  bill  in  the  hands  of  the  hna 
fidt  holder.    Sec  Bankruptcy,   ConjUeration,  Forgery, 
Pnmijsorj-Noif/,  Utances,  Usury. 

Bill  of  Entut,  an  acconnt  of  the  goods  entered 
at  the  custom-house,  both  inwards  and  outwards. 
In  this  bill  must  be  expressed,  the  merchant  ex- 
porting or  importing,  the  qoantity  of  mercharv- 
dizes,  and  the  divers  species  thereof;  and  whither 
or  whence  transported.    See  CusHmj^ 

Bill  of  Store,  a  liceitce  gnmted  at  the  custom- 
house to  merchants,  bj  which  they  have  liberty  to 
carry  custom-free,  all  such  store*  and  provisions  as 
they  may  have  occasion  for  during  their  voyage.  See 
Ciutimu. 

Bill  of  Lading  is  a  document  given  by  the  master  of 
a  vtssd,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  certain  goods 
■'"ff'  on  board,  whereby  he  contracts  to  deliver  the 
nine  in  good  order  and  coadition  at  the  port  of  con- 
ttgnmcnt.  Of  these  bills  it  is  customary  to  make 
out  three,  two  of  which,  to  be  ^wlid  in  this  country, 
must  be  on  a  regular  ttampf  one  of  these  should  be 
traasnitted,  by  the  first  conveyance,  to  the  coticspon- 
dent  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  the  second  re- 
mains with  the  shipper,  and  the  third,  which  requires 
ao  stamp,  remains  with  the  matter  to  ascertain  the 
specific  quantity  of  the  merchandize  shipped. 

A  bill  of  lading  should  be  signed  by  the  matter 
vithin  34  hours  after  delivery  of  the  goods  on  board. 
The  master  i»  in  no  case  ccmpcUcd  to  deiisrr  up 
the  goods  shipped  at  the  port  of  destination,  without  a 
receipt  for  the  same  from  the  consignee.  TheiMbrse^ 
rr.ent  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  aa  Mnoment  of  the  goods 
themselves,  but  is  not.  negotiabk  according  to  the 
rustom  of  merchants.     See  Stiff img. 

hn.Lj  Bask,  is  a  note  or  obligation  signed  on  behalf 
of  tho  company  of  the  bank  of  £ngl:ind,  by  one  of 
the  cashiers,  for  value  received  ;  or  it  is  an  obligation 
to  pay  on  demand  either  to  the  boarcr  or  to  order. 

Bii  L  of  StiPEKAMCB,  a  licence  granted  to  a  merchant 
at  the  custoovhouse,  suffering  him  to  trade  from 
oTie  port  to  aocthcr,  without  psylng  custom.  See 
Ltu/omt. 

Bill  of  ^ARCIlIJ^   an  account  f,<vcn  by  the  seller  to 
tlic  buyer,  containing  ilte  parti. uLrs  c:  ihc  soct  and 
prices  of  the  goods  bought. 
Bill  of  H&alth.    Sec  ^^lenuu*. 
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Bill  of  Sale  is  a  deed  whereby  a  person  transfers^  his 
right  or  interest  in  certain  personal  effects. 

By  the  13  Eliz.  c  5,  all  fraudulent  conveyances  of 
lands,  &c.  goods  and  chattels,  to  avoid  the  debt  or 
duty  of  another,  shall  (as  against  the  party  only,  whose 
debtorduty  is  so  endeavoured  to  be  avoided)  be  utterly 
void,  except  grants  made  bona  JlJe  and  on  a  good  and 
valuable  consideration.  If  the  owner  renuin  in  pos- 
•ession  after  having  transferred  any  effects  for  a  va- 
hublc  consideration,  such  continuance  in  possession 
is  a  fixcd«tharactcr  of  a  frauUulait  conveyance,  and 
it  shall  not  avail  against  an  execution  from  any  bona 
fide  creditor.  If  goods  continue  in  the  possession  of 
the  vendor  after  a  bill -of  sale  of  them,  although 
there  is  a  clause  in  the  instrument  that  he  shall  an- 
nually account  with  the  vendee,  tbii  transaction  will 
nevertheless  be  fraudulent,  and  within  the  above  cited 
itatute.  If  a  per&oa  execute  a  bill  of  s.de  of  all  his 
goods,  in  consideration  of  blood  and  natural  affection 
to  his  son,  or  any  other  relation,-  such  conveyance  will 
be  void  with  respect  to  creditors.  Sec  UaukrupUj^ 
Fraud. 

Bills,  Victoalukc,  bills  Issued  by  the  victualling 
board  in  payment  of  contracts  made  for  victualling 
the  navy.  They  arc  In  every  respect  tiic  same  as  naf^ 
bills. 

Bills,  Navt,  bills  issued  by  the  navy  board  for  the 
payment  of  the  various  contractors  for  stores  fo>  the 
■ary,  dock-yards^  &c. 

Those  bills  till  lately  bore  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  and  were  not  payable  at  any  hxed  time  \  but 
now,  by  a  very  wise  regulation,  made  in  the  civl  i>f 
the  year  1796,  they  are  payable  at  90  du\s,  with  an 
interest  of  three  pence  lulfpcmiy  per  day  on  ooch  lool. 
t{{e  nii;^as  exchcqacr  bills.  The  brok^rigc,  Avhcn 
sold  or  transferred,  is  2s.  dJ.  the  tocL,  and  the  in- 
terest is  calcul.ited  up  to  tlie  d;iy.  Bc^tc  the  laSC 
regulation,  navy  bills  were  sometimes  ;.t  Ifr,  15,  2n>i 
even  20  per  cent,  discount,  which  was  attended  with 
great  loss  to  government,  and  !oauL-d  the  inojicy  market 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  the  jobbing,  to  which 
they  gave  p!ace,  was  in.meiue  }  besides,  as  the  tiire 
of  payment  wm  distanr,  tl->c  quantity  v-xi  soi:M.-ciau'S 
very  great.  During  1796,  the  very  year  in  which  the 
nrgulatioa  was-madc,  7,500,0001.  of  bills  were  paid  off 
ia  the  bcginoing.cf  the  sununer,  aokl  i3|00<a,cool. 
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more  before  the  end  of  the  season.  This  accumula- 
tion can  never  nnw  take  place,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  date,  and  there  can  be  no  great  discount,  owing 
to  the  certainty  of  payment.  Of  all  the  financial 
measures  adopted  during  I\lr.  Pitt'9  administration, 
none  does  more  service  to  the  money  market,  or  more 
credit  to  himself,  than  this  well  judged  alteration  in 
the  term  of  navy  bills.  t 
Bills,  Excheqji;er,  governYnent  securities  bearing  in- 
terest. They  are  for  lool.  each,  1600I.,  and  even 
larger  sums.  Those  of  lool.  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three-pence  per  day,  4I.  lis.  3d.  a  year,  but  those 
for  loool.  ;md  upwards  bear  three-pence  halfpenny  a 
day  per  cent.  Exchequer  bills,  though  the  same  in 
their  nature  and  solidity,  difFcr  in  their  origin  from 
navy  bills  in  this,  that  they  are  issued  in  anticipation 
of  revenue,  and  circulated  by  the  bank  of  England 
to  raise  money.  During  the  recess  of  parliament 
there  is  a  sum  left  to  the  credit  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  serve  in  case  of  exigency.  J  he 
bank  makes  advances  to  the  amount  voted,  for  which 
the  exchequer  issues  bills.  There  is  a  standing  con- 
tract between  government  and  the  bank  for  the  trouble 
and  expence  attending  the  issue  and  circulation  of 
these  bills. 

Notice  of  tbe  time  at  which  they  are  to  be  paid 
is  given  by  public  advertisement,  and  the  payment  is 
made  at  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office,  St.  Margaret's- 
street,  Westminster.  These  are  very  saleable  secu- 
rities,' and  after  the  price  of  the  day,  whether  above 
or  below  par,  a  lixeJ  interest  is  calculated  up  to  the 
day  on  which  they  are  ti-ansferred  or  sold.  The  first 
issue  was  made  in  1696,  to  supply  the  want  of  cash 
.  durihg  a  recoinage  of  the  current  money  of  the  king- 
dom. 'J  hey  were  found  so  convenient  that  they 
have  been  annually  issued  ever  since-  that  time. 
BILLINGSGATE,  a  free  market  for  fish  held  every 
lawful  day,  established  by  stat.  10  &  1 1  W.  III.  c.  24. 
and  every  person  who  buys  fish  in  the  said  mar- 
ket, may  sell  the  same  in  any  other  market  place  or 
places  within  the  city  of  London  or  elsewhere  by  re- 
tail, with  this  exception,  that  none  but  fishmongers 
be  permitted  to  sell  in  fixed  shops  or  houses.  No 
person  or  persons  shall  purchase  at  Billingsgate  any 
quantity  of  fish  to  be  divided  by  lots  or  in  shares 
amongst  any  fishmongers  or  other  persons,   in   or- 
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der  to  be  afterwards  put  to  sale  by  retail,  or  other- 
wise; nor  shall  any  fishmonger  engross  or  buy  in 
the  said  market  any  quantity  of  lish,  but  what  shall 
be  for  his  own  sale  or  use,  under  the  penalty  of  20I. 
No  lobsters  to  be  Jold  tl\at  are  not  eight  inches  from 
the  peak  of  the  aose  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fih  of 
the  tail,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  each  the  sum  of  one 
shilling. 

And  it  is  farther  enacted,  that  no  fish  (except 
stock-fish  and  live  eels)  caught  by  foreigners,  unless 
protcstant  strangers  inhabiting  within  this  kingdom, 
shall  be  imported  in  any  foreign  vessel,  not  being 
wholly  English  property,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  this 
kingdom,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel 
and  fish,  provided  that  notlung  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo, 
or  cavear,  nor  selling  of  mackarel  before  or  after  di- 
vine service  on  Sunday. 

By  Stat.  I    G.  I.  stat.  2.  C.  18,     no  fish  taken  by 
foreigners,  except  protcstant  inhabitants  of  England, 
shall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  under  a  peu.ilty 
of  20I.  to  be  levied  by  distress  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  are  imported  ;  provided  that  no- 
thing in  the  said  act  shall  extend  to  prevent  the  im- 
porting, buying,  or  exposing  to  sale,  any  eels,  stock- 
fish, anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo  or  cavear,  as  well 
as  lobsters  and  turbots. 
BIRMINGHAM,  a  large  to\vn  in  Warwickshire.     It 
is  no  corporation,  and  therefore  free  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  other  person  to  settle  there,  which   has 
contributed  greatly  to  its  flourishing  trade.  The  hard- 
ware manufactures  of  Birmingham   have  been  noted 
for  a  considerable  period  ;  but  of  late  years,  by  great 
additions  to  its  trade  from  a  variety  of  articles,  such 
as  metal   buttons,    buckles,  plated  goods,  japanned 
ware,  polished  steel,  swords,  guns,  &c.  it  has  risen 
to  be  superior  in  population  to  any  of  the  modern  in- 
land trading  towns  in  England,  Manchester  excepted. 
It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  coal  by  means  of  a  canal 
to  Wednesbury,  about  eight  miles  distant,  which  has 
a  communication  with  the  great  trunk  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Severn,  by  a  branch  passing  by  Wolverhampton. 
Birmingham  goods  are  exported  in  great  quantities 
to  foreign  countries,   where,  in  point  of  cheapness 
and   elegance,    they   are   unrivalled.     Formerly  the 
Birmingham  manufacturers  sold  their  articles  for  th^ 

foreign 
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/oeeign  nurket  to  merchants  or  factor*  establuhed  in 
London,  who  exponed  them  }  but  for  these  lait  30 
years,  there  have  beeI^*i^mingh3m  factors  and  ma- 
nufacturers who  have  sent  travellers  abroud,  and 
carry  on  their  commerce  in  all  quarters  dircaly  them- 
selves, and  without  the  interposition  of  a  London 
factor  or  merchant. 

One  of  the  greatest  manufactories  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  u  that  of  Mr.  ik>uItoa,  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,     'llie  varjcty  of  articles  made  there  is 
such  as  nearly  to  comprehend  the  whole  circle  of 
Birmingham  manufactures.    The  new  coinage  of  cop- 
per has  been  carried  on  there,  founded  tipou  a  princi- 
ple  and  executed  in  a  manner  that  bids  £iir  to  put  an 
end  to  the  counterfeiting  of  that  species  of  money. 
But  the  greatest  advantage  that  the  country  has  de-, 
rived  from  the  ingoniuui  and  sj>iritcd  proprietors  of 
that  work,  is  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Watts's  steam- 
engine,  by  which  tbc  expence  of  that  useful  machine 
is  greatly  djr---  '  •  i,  and  its  -    -■— :->n  vastly  ex- 
tended.    Ai  \c  mecha:  iitions  ofthe 
last  century,  this,  both  in  point  of  ingenuity  and  abi- 
lity, takes  the  first  rank.     By  reducing  the  price  of 
coals  and  all  minerals,  and  furnishing  those  who  want 
it  vnthfowfr  or  mt^.'ing  forcv  at  a  reasonable  price,  it 
tends  greatly  to  the  imprgvtintnt  of  a  vast  number  of 
other  b                r  bficincM  and  manufaaurcs. 
BL\CK  b      ,      .0  ancient  Euxiae,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  CatherinensW,  Taurica,   and  the  sea  of 
Asophi    on  the  east  by  Minf^-clin,  Circassia,  and 
Gcor^^ia  i  on  the  south  by  Natolia)  and  on  the  west 
by  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Bessarabia.     The  com- 
merce of  the  Blaik  Sea  is  ao  considerable  by  the  ad- 
vantages it  atTorit,  and  the  great  quantity  of  goods  it 
takes  off,  that  the  yearly  import  of  them  is  supposed 
to  be  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars.     Caff*  is 
one  of  the  principal  potts  in  it,  distant  about  700 
mila  from   Constantinople.     The    lurks,   Greeks, 
Persians,  and  Rustiaoa,  are  the  people  who  support 
this  trade,  and  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  arc  told 
here  both  for  the- consumption  of  the  place,  and  of 
many  others,  with  whicli  it  maintains  a  corrcspond- 

kencc.  ilere  are  aanoaUy  sold  to  the  value  of  1 2,000 
dollars  in  VenetJan  brocades  ■,  also  another  sort,  of 
which  the  gold  and  silver  is  false,  and  the  flowers  like 
those  of  damask,  to  the  amouBt  of  7  or  8/mo  dollars  ; 
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Scio  damask  to  the  amount  of  20,coo  dollars,  and 
taSctics  striped  and  plain  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
dollars.  There  art  Ukcwise  brought  from  Scio, 
ij,oco  dollars'  worth  of  fiistian,  and  some  from  Con- 
stantinople. Of  coficc  there  is  solJ  yearly  to  the 
amount  of  from  15  to  20,0:0  dollars  i  and  froraf5 
to  d,ooo  dollars  in  flax  from  Cairo.  Of  all  these 
merchandises,  a  great  part  is  consumed  in  the  district 
ofthe  Crimea;  anotiicr  portion  is  sent  to  the  places 
situated  nL-ar  tlie  Polus  Moeotis. 

The  proceeds  of  these  goods  are  in  hides,  wax, 
wheat,  barley,  butter,  honey,  and  caviar.  Of  the 
hides  there  are  two  sorts ;  the  best  made  at  Cafla, 
being  to  the  amount  of  5>o,ooo  dollars  yearly :  these 
are  carried  to  Smyrna,  by  the  way  of  N'atolia,  and 
cost  about  a  dollar  each.  The  second  sort  arc  of 
an  inferior  quality,  tanned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  which  are  sent  to  Constantinople.  There 
b  annually  collected  at  CafFa,  a  large  quantity  of  wax 
and  honey,  part  of  whidi  goes  to  Smyrna,  and  the 
rest  to  Constant  i^'.oplc.  There  arc  abo  sent  yearly  to 
the  latter  50  or  60  jmIx  of  wheat,  and  fr#m  15  to 
20  of  barley.  A  very  great  quantity  of  butter  is  also 
sent  hence  to  Constantinople. 
BLACK \V£LL  HALL,  a  repository  and  market  for 
woollen  goods,  in  Basinghall-strect,  London,  esta- 
blished by  Stat.  8  &  9  W.  III.  c.  9.  which  directs  that 
the  public  market  be  held  there  every  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, aitd  Saturday,  from  8  to  12  in  the  forenoon, 
and  from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  other  day 
or  hour.  And  it  eiucts  that  the  governors  shall 
appoint  convenient  room  in  the  hall  for  the  tale  of 
cloth  belonging  to  country  clothiers,  and  warehouse- 
room  for  the  same,  on  payment  of  the  ancient  duties 
of  the  hall.  No  factor  or  other  person,  except  the 
owhff^f  the  cloth,  shall  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  out. 
of  the  said  market,  any  cloth  directed  to  be  brought 
to  it,  tmder  the  penalty  of  5I.  The  hall-keepers, 
clerks,  and  nustcr-porters,  shall  diligently  keep  books 
and  registers  of  the  sales  and  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
their  factors,  which  Ixioks  sliall  be  open  to  the  clo- 
thiers, their  agents  or  servants,  at  all  convenient 
times,  without  fee.  And  any  halUkccpcr,  clerk,  or 
master^>orter,  neglecting  his  duty  herein,  shall  for 
every  oSence  forfeit  lol.  And  if  any  person  pur- 
chase cbth  of  a  faftor  or  other  person  (except  the 

owner) 
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-f-Knrr)  otherwise  tlian  for  ready  money,  such  factor, 
&c.  shall,  within  twelve  days  after  the  sale  and  de- 
livery, take,  on  demand  of  the  buyer,  a  note,  tes- 
tifying under  the  buyeir's  hand  the  cloth  sold,  and 
the  sum  of  money  sold  for,  payable  to  the  owner, 
with  notice  of  the  buyer's  place  of  abode  there  sub- 
scribed, to  the  owner  or  any  person  authorized  by 
him  to  receive  the  same,  on  pain  to  forfeit  to  the 
owRcr  double  the  value.  And  if  any  woollen  draper, 
buying  woollen  cloth  on  credit,  shall  refuse  or  ne- 
glect to  give  such  note,  on  being  required  at  any  time 
next  after  eight  days  of  the  sale  and  deli-very,  he  shall 
forfeit  2ol.  for  every  cloth  so  soldto  the  owner  ;  and 
ervery  piece  of  cloth  not  returned  within  eight  days  af- 
ter delivery  of  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed 
and  approved  of  by  the  buyer  as  merchantable  cloth  ; 
and  all  contracts  for  allowing  a  longer  time'  fur  passing 
any  cloth  shall  be  void.  These  penalties  recoverable 
in  any  cotnrt  of  record,  but  must  be  sued  for  within 
six  months. 

Blackwf.ll-Hall  Factor.  Those  of  this -business 
act  by  commission  from  the  manufacturers  of  different 
sorts  of  woollen  cloths  in  town  and  country,  to  sup- 
ply whom  they  contract  for  large  quantities  of  the 
various  sorts  of  cloth  in  the  counties  where  they  are 
made,  which  they  deposit  in  Blackwell-Hali,  where 
■  there  are  separate  places  appropriated  for  each  factor, 
whence  he  sells  them  to  the  merchants  and  retail 
dealers. 

BOATS,  BARGES,  &c.  In  the  inland'Navigailon.  By 
St.  35  G.  III.  c.  58  &  112,  every  barge,  boat,  wherry, 
or  other  vessel  exceeding  13  tons,  navigated  on  any 
river,  canal,  or  navigation  in  Great  Britain,  shall 
be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  town-clerk, 
&c.  of  the  county,  riding,  shire  or  place  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  register  and  certificate  shall  set  forth 
the  nature  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  master,  with  the  number  and  capacities 
of  the  crew,  the  burthen,  and  also  the  li«e  and  ex- 
tent of  the  navigation  in  which  such  vessel  hath  been 
usually  navigated. 

Such  vessels  to  be  surveyed  by  persons  appointed  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  whom  the  master  shall 
-produce  his  certificate  of  registry,  and  all  other  par- 
ticulars in  writing,  under  the  penalty  of  20I.  and  such 
-vessels  of  this  description,  whkh  are  not  so  registered, 
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may  be  seized,  and  the  master  shall  forfeit  ^ol.  for 
every  ton.  The  tonnage,  names  of  the  owners,  &c. 
to  be  painted  on  the  stern. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  58,  the  London  Assurance 
Company  are  empowered  to  insure  vessels,  barges, 
keels,  boats,  and  other  craft  employed  in  inland  na- 
vigation,  and  the  goods,  merchandize,  and   effects 
■  laden  therein. 

BOHEMIA,  a  Iclngdom  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Misnia  and  Lusatia,  on  the  east  by  Silesia 
arid  Moravia,  on  the  south  by  Austria,  and  on  the 
west  by  Bavaria.  It  is  200  miles  in  length,  and  150 
in  breadth ;  and  is  fertile  in  corn,  saffron,  hops,  and 
pasture.  'J  he  chief  rivers  are  the  Muldaw,  Elbe, 
and  Oder.  In -the  mountains  are  mines  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver.  Above 
a  hundred  towns  and  places  might  be  named  where 
mine-works  have  been  established.  All  kinds  of 
marble  are  likewise  dug  in  Bohemia.  Almost  evel-y 
kind  of  precious  stones  is  found  there,  but  in  general 
deficient  in  hardness.  Milk-white  pearls,  gathered 
in  many  places,  are  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  subject 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  capital  is  PragtK. 

BOLOGNA,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Bo- 
logncse,  containing  about  70,000  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  silks  and  velvets. 
The  surrounding  country  produces  immense  quanti- 
ties of  oil,  wine,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  and  furnishes  all 
Europe  with  confectionary,  distilled  waters,  and  es- 
sences. 

BOMBAY,  an  island  of  Hindostan,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Deccan,  7  miles  in  length,  and  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains  a  strong  and  capacious  for- 
tress, a  large  city,  dock-yard,  and  marine  arsenal. 
Here  the  finest  merchant-ships  in  the  world  are  built 
of  teek,  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  is  more  durable  than  the  best  English  oak.  It 
is  one  -of  the  three  presidences  of  the  English  East- 
India  company  by  which  ■  their  orieirtal  territories 
are  governed. 

BOND.  A  bond  or  obHgaiicn  is  a  deed  whereby  the 
obligor  binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  •an- 
other at  a  day  appointed. 

If  the  bond  be  without  a  condition,  it  is  called  a 
single  or  simple  bond;- but  there  is  generally  a  con- 
dition 
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dhion  added,  that  if  the  obligor  does  some  particular 
act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain 
in  fill!  force,  as  payment  of  rent,  performance  of 
covenanu  in  a  deed,  or  repayment  of  a  principal  sum 
of  money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with  interest, 
which  principal  sum  is  usually  one  half  of  the  penal 
nun  specified  in  the  bond.  In  case  the  condition  is 
not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited  or  abso- 
lute at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living,  and 
after  his  death  the  obligation  dcxends  on  his  heir,  who 
is  liable  (on  defect  of  personal  asseu)  provided  he  has 
real  assets,  by  descent,  as  a  recompense.  AU  persoiu 
who  are  enabled  to  contract,  and  whom  the  law  stip- 
poso  to  have  tufiicicnt  freedom  and  understanding 
for  that  purpoae,  may  bind  tbcnaseWes. 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond  be  impossible  at  the 
time  of  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to 
some  rule  of  law  that  is  merely  positive,  or  if  it  be 
tmcertain  or  imnwibtoi  the  condition  alone  is  void, 
and  the  bond  shall  stand  singly  and  unconditional. 
If  it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is  matum  in  st,  the  obliga- 
tion itself  is  void,  for  the  whole  i*  an  unlawful  con- 
tract, and  the  obligee  shall  take  no  advantage  from 
such  a  transaction  ;  and  if  the  comlitioo  be  pos*!'  '■ 
at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  afterwards  become  i.n- 
posibie  by  the  act  of  God,  the  act  of  bw,  or  the  act 
of  the  obligee  himj<  If,  there  the  penalty  of  the  obli- 
gation is  savrd  }  f"r  no  prudence  or  foresight  of  the 
obligor  could  guard  airainst  such  a  contiii;'-Pcy.  C*. 
Lit.  ■X06. 

On  the  f  'the  whole  penalty  was 

fiwinerly  rci--.:  -  ,  but  by  statute  4  and  5 

.Anne,  c.  16,  it  f  ,  that  in  the  case  of  a  bond, 

conditioned  for  the  payment  of  money,  the  payment 
or  tender  of  the  jTincipa'  h  interest  and 

costs,  even  though  the  bi.; .  -      icd,  will  be  a 

bar  to  the  action. 

Where  the  condition  of  a  bond  is  to  pcribrm  a 
collateral  art,  in  some  cases  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered beyond  a  penalty. 

By  statute  a  Ceo.  III.  c.  25,  dae  stealing  of  any 
bond  or  bill,  8tc.  for  money,  being  the  property  of 
any  one,  is  made  felony,  as  if  oflSeodcrs  had  taken 
other  goods  of  like  value. 

The  bond  of  a  fim*  nvrrt  is  void,  and  neither 
binds  her  or  ber  husband.  An  infant,  though  liable 
for  his  nccewie*}  sack  m  neat,  drink,  cloaths,  phy- 
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sic,  KhooUng,  &c.  yet  if  he  bind  himself  in  an  obli- 
gation, vrith  a  penalty,  for  the  payment  of  any  of 
those,  the  obligation  is  void.  If  a  person  be  illegally 
restrained  of  his  liberty,  and  during  such  restraint 
enter  into  a  bond  to  the  person  who  causes  the  re- 
straint, the  same  may  be  avoided.  Co.  Lit.  253. 
Although  an  infant,  yi/w/  covert,  &c.  who  are  dis- 
abled by  law  to  contract  and  to  bind  themselves  in 
bonds,  enter,  together  with  a  stranger  who  is  under 
none  of  these  disabilities,  into  an  obligation,  it  sliall 
bind  the  stranger,  though  it  be  void  as  to  the'  in- 
fant, &c. 

If  a  person  enters  voluntarily  into  a  bond,  though 
there  was  not  any  consideration  given,  if  there  be  no 
fraud  used  in  obtaining  the  same,  the  bond  shall  not 
be  relieved  against  in  equity ;  but  n  voluntary  bond 
may  not  be  paid  in  a  course  of  administration,  so  as 
to  take  place  of  real  debts,  even  by  simple  contract  ; 
yet  it  shall  be  paid  before  legacies,  i  Chan.  Cas.  157. 
A  n  heir  is  not  bound  unless  he  is  named  expressly  iiv 
the  bond,  though  the  executors  and  administrators  are. 

Any  two  or  more  may  bind  themwlves  jointly  in 
an  obligation,  or  they  may  bind  themselves  jointly 
and  severally,  in  wliich  case  the  obligee  may  sue 
them  jointly,  cr  he  may  sue  any  one  of  them,  at  his 
election :  but  if  they  arc  jointly,  and  not  severally 
bound,  the  obli^^ee  must  sue  them  jointly.  Also,  in 
s»Kh  case,  if  on^  of  r*^  '  •,  his  executors  are  to- 
tally discharged,  and  1  .vor  and  survivors  only 
chargeable. 

To  avoid  controxcrsies,  three  things  arc  necessary 
to  the  making  a  pood  obii^.!tion — signing,  scaling, 
and  delivery  ;  although  it  has  been  adjudged  not 
to  be  indi«pensablc  that  the  tibligor  should  sign  or 
subscribe  his  nam  •,  sealir/  ■ -nt. 

A  bond  on  which  ne;J...    ...... .,.„1  nor  interest 

has  been  demanded  for  twenty  years,  will  be  pre- 
sumed in  eiinity  to  be  satisfied,  and  be  decreed  to  be 
cancelled ;  and  a  perpetinl  injunction  granted  to  stay 
proceedings,  i  Chan.  Rep.  78.  Satisinctiosi  may  also 
be  presumed  within  a  less  period,  if  any  evidence  be 
given  in  aid  of  the  presumption,  as  if  an  account  be- 
tween  the  panics  has  been  settled  in  the  intermediate 
time,  without  any  notice  having  been  tnken  of  such  a 
demand  :  yet  length  of  time  is  no  legal  bar,  it  is  only  a 
ground  for  a  jury  to  presume  sati&f^iion.  %  'Sena 
Rep.  270. 

R  If 
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If  several  obligors  arc  bound  jwntly  and  severally, 
*nd  the  obligee  makes  one  of  tliem  bis  executor,  it  is 
a  release  of  the  debt,  and  the  executor  cannot  sue 
the  other  obligor.  8  C^*.  136.  i  S;i//f'.  300.  But  though 
..Jt  be  a  release  in  law,  in  regard  it  is  the  proper  act 
of  the  obligee,  yet  the  debt  by  this  is  not  absolutely 
discharged,  but  it  remains  assets  in  his  hands  to  pay 
both  debts  and  legacies. 

If  one  obligor  makes  the  executor  of  an  obligee  his 
executor,  and  leaves  assets,  the  debt  is  deemed  satis- 
fied, for  he  has  power,  by  way  of  retainer,  to  satisfy 
the  debt ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  administrator  de 
tents  non,  Sec.  of  the  obligee  can  ever  sue  the  sur- 
viving obligor. 

But  if  two  are  bound  jointly  and  severally  to  A, 
and  the  executor  of  one  of  them  makes  the  obligee 
his  executor,  yet  the  obligee  may  sue  the  other  obli- 
gor. 

If  two  are  jointly  and  severally  bound  m  an  obli- 
gation, and  the  obligee  release  to  one  of  them,  both 
are  discharged.  Co.  Lit.  232.  See  Discharge,  Re- 
lease, Satisfaction, 
Bonds,  India.  The  trading  capital  of  the  India  Company 
consists  partly  of  the  money  paid  by  the  original  pro- 
prietors for  sliares  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and 
partly  in  loans  raised  by  authority  of  government,  for 
which  the  company  issued  bonds  of  lool.  and  5ol.L;uh, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  pay- 
able at  the  India  House,  on  the  31st  of  March  and 
30th  of  September  in  every  year.  The  brokerage  is  one 
shilling  for  each  bond  bought  or  sold,  and  the  interest 
is  always  reckoned  up  to  the  day  of  sale. 

The  company  has  a  right  in  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  passed  in  1794,  to  issue  another  million 
of  bonds  similar  to  those  now  in  existence,  but  for 
this  purpose  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Controul  is 
necessary. 
Bond,  Post-obit  ;  a  bond  one  and  the  main  condition 
of  which  is  that  it  only  becomes  payable  after,  the 
death  of  some  person,  whose  name  is  therein  spe- 
cified. In  its  contents  and  tenor  it  resembles  in  all 
other  respects  ordinary  bondsj  but  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  given,  or  the  negotiation  of 
post-obit  bonds,  is  totally  different  fi-om  that  of  simple 
bonds.  The  death  of  any  person  being  uncertain 
as  to  time,  the  risque  attached  to  such  bonds  frees 
them  from  the  shackles   of  the   common   law  of 
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usury.  Tn  the  case  of  Wharton  v.  May,  the  lord 
chancellor  determined  thnt  bonds  bought  for  half 
their  value  did  not  amount  to  usury,  on  account  of 
the  risque  and  contingency  with  vhich  thcy  were 
attended. 

Bonds,  Custom-house.  Bonds  arc  riven  to  the  customs 
upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  certain  ar- 
ticles, and  by  ship  owners  previous  to  their  obtaining 
certificate  of  registry.     See  Customs,  Shipping, 

Bonds  of  Bottomry.     See  Bottomry. 

BOOKS.  By  8  Y\nhe,  c.  19,  authors  and  proprietors 
of  books  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  printing 
them  for  twenty-one '  years ;  and  any  bookseller 
■  or  printer,  printing,  reprinting,  or  importing  books 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 
thereof  first  had  and  obtained  in  waiting,  signed  in 
the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  or 
knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed  or  reprinted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  who  shall  sell, 
publish,  or  expose  to  sale  such  book  or  books  with- 
out such  consent  first  had  and  obtained,  shall  forfeit 
such  books,  and  every  sheet  of  the  same,  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  proprietors  of  the  copy  thereof,  who  shall 
forthwith  damage  and  make  waste  paper  of  them;  and 
further,  that  every  such  offender  or  offenders  shall 
forfeit  one  penny  for  every  sheet  which  shall  be  found 
in  his  possession  or  custody,  cither  printed  or  print- 
ing, published,  or  exposed  to  sale,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  one  moiety  to 
the  queen,  the  other  to  the  informer. 

None  of  the  above  forfeitures  and  penalties  to  attach 
unless  the  title  shall,  before  such  publication,  be  en- 
tered in  the  register  book  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, in  such  manner  as  hath  been  usual,  for 
every  of  which  several  entries  six  pence  sliall  be  paid. 
The  register  book  may  be  inspected  at  all  reasonable 
and  convenient  times  by  any  one  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, and  the  clerk  of  the  company  shall  as  often 
as  required  give  a  certificate  of  such  entry  under 
his  hand,  for  which  he  may  take  a  fee  not  exceeding 
sixpence.     (See  after  41  G.  III.  s.  4.) 

Nine  copies  of  each  book  upon  the  best  paper 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  printer  or  printers  thereof, 
to  the  warehouse  keeper  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, at' their  hall,  before  such  publication  made, 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  library,  the  libraries  of' the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  libraries 

of 
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of  the  four  Uniyersities  in  Scotland,  the  l»bi»ry  of 
Sion  College,  and  ihe  library  bdonguig  to  the  College 
•f  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  reipcciivelj  i  and  the 
warehouse  keeper  of  the  StAiioncrs'  Company  is  to 
deliver  the  said  book  within  ten  days  after  demand  by 
the  keepers  of  the  rcjpeciirc  libraries,  or  any  person 
by  them  properly  authorized. 

Book* ioGreek, Latin,  or  foreign  langiugcs,  priiued 
abroad,  asenot  within  this  act. 

Anions  for  offences  against  this  aa  to  be  com- 
menced within  three  montlts 

I'rovidcd  always  that  after  the  expiration  of  four- 
teen years  the  sole  right  of  printing  or  diipt>sing  of 
civics  shall  return  to  this  authors  thereof,  if  they  are 
then  living,  for  another  term  of  fourteen  years. 

By  sut.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  57,  and  41  G.  III. 
c.  107.  s.  7,  persons  importing  for  sale  books  first 
printed  within  the  united  kingdom,  and  reprinted 
in  any  other,  such  booki  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
may  be  seized  by  the  officers  of  excite  i  and  every 
person  exposing  to  sole,  or  having  in  his  posses- 
sion any  such  books,  shall,  for  every  such- 
forfeit  the  sum  of  lol.,  and  the  coaunik».^i.v.<  ^i 
customs  or  excise  may  reward  such  officers  seizing 
such  books.  The  penalties  not  to  extend  to  books  not 
having  been  printed  for  twenty  yea^ 

By  the  act  of  imioa,  st.  40  G.  HI.  c.  67,  all  prohi- 
iMtioQs  and  bounties  on  the  export  of  articles  (the  pro- 
duce or  manuf^torc  of  either  country)  to  the  other 
•hall  cease,  and  a  countervailing  duty  of  /nw/rMr/  for 
every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  books,  boun(^or 
unbound,  and  of  maps  or  prints  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  directly  from  Irebnd,  or  which  shall  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  iiro'tn  Great  Britain. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  111.  the  same  privileges  and  regnla- 
tioiu  wills  respect  to  copyright,  granted  by  the  pre- 
ceding acts,  are  re-enacted,  and  granted  to  authors  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland. 

By  s.  ].  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  books  al- 
ready published,  nor  indemnify  against  penalties  un- 
der former  rce  at  the  union  between  Great 
Britam  aad  ..  .-. . 

By  s.  },  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  under  cer- 
tain penalties,  to  havx  the  exdiuive  right  of  printing 
and  reprinting  such  books  as  are  bequeathed  to  iliem 
by  wii;. 

By  s.  4,  booksellers,  printers,  or  ^pubii^Ucrs  shall 
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not  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  threepence  per  sheet, 
unless  the  title  to  the  copyright  be  first  entered  by  the 
proprietor  at  Stationcrb'-Hall,  London,  nor  if  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor  be  so  entered. 

By  s.  6,  two  additional  copies  of  books  to  the 
nine  before  required  shall  be  delivered  at  Suiioners'- 
Hall,  for  the  use  of  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 

Book  of  Rates,  is  a  book  established  by  parliament, 
shewing  at  what  value  goods  that  pay  duties  shall 
be  reckoned  at  the  custom-house.  See  Cuftcmr,  Ten" 
nag*. 

Book  of  Cargo  or  Loading,  is  a  book  kept  by  th» 
mate  00  board  a  trading  vessel,  in  which  he  entcm 
all  tl»e  merchandizes  which  comprise  the  cargo  of  the 
ship,  the  pLices  for  which  they  are  shipped,  and  to 
whom  they  are  directed  }  the  whole  as  it  is  specified 
in  the  master's  bill  of  bding. 

BooKfJCAKFINC  is  the  art  by  which  mercantile  trans- 
°  actions  arc  first  recorded  in  an  accurate  and  authentic 
manner,  and  afterwards  arranged  in  such  a  regular 
and  systematic  mode,  as  to  enable  the  details  and  re- 
sult of  all  the  transactions,  jointly  and  separately,  tOv 
be  ascertained  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

The  books  of  a  merchant  should  contain  every  par- 
ticular relative  to  his  transactions  and  the  state  of  his 
affairs  ;  they  should  shew  the  profit  or  loss  on  each 
particular  transaction,  as  well  as  the  general  result  of 
the  whole. 

An  art  which  accomplishes  so  necessary  an  object 
wiO  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  mercantile  world  in  general,  and  of  course  must 
engage  their  particular  attention,  for  it  may  truly 
from  experience  be  said,  that  the  property  of  a  mcr- 
.jsi^tM  or  trader  re£ts  greatly  on  the  regularity  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  accounts }  it  is  from  such  regularity  he 
is  enabled  to  ascertain  how  far  the  business  he  is  en- 
gaged in  is  advantageous,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  an  assistant  to  his  prudence  in  hie  v.-irious  trans- 
actioiu  i  for  if  a  merchant  cannot  daily  sec  the  state 
of  his  several  accounts,  does  he  not  expose  his  credit 
and  capital  at  a  \eDture  ?  and  may  it  not  be  asserted, 
that  from  such  negligence  or  inattention  the  first 
characters  have  been  ruined  i  Thus  far  then  may  the 
artofbook-V  r  deemed  a;>  forming  an  essential 

part  of  a  m^: capital. 

As  to  the  ori];in  of  that  manner  of  book-keeping, 
R  2  known 
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known  by  the  nam;  of  the  IlnHan  tnetbsd,  by  double 
oinry,  which  is  generally  preferred  as  being  the  best, 
it  is  oaly  necessary  to  state  that  Lucias  Paciolus  was 
the  first  who  introduced  it  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1495 ,  '"^  '"  London  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  James 
Pcclc  in  156^. 

Tlie  essence  of  the  art  of  book-keeping,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  method,  by  double  entry,  is  simply 
this: 

1st.  To  open  a  set  of  books,  in  which  whatever 
yoods,  stocks,  money,  or  bills  belonging  to  you,  or 
xlebts  due  to  you,  must  be  made  debtors,  and  the  ac- 
count of  stock  must  be  made  creditor. 

2d.  AVhatever  debts  are  due  by  you,  or  bills  or 
notes  payable  by  you,  such  persons  are  to  be  made 
creditor,  and  also  the  account  of  bills  payable,  to  all 
wliich  the  account  of  stock  is  to  be  debtor. 
Wkiit  such  accounts  are  entered. 
i^d.  If  you  sell  any  of  your  property  for  ready 
money,  cash  is  debtor  to  the  property  sold,  explaining 
the  transactions.  If  sold  at  credit,  without  notes, 
the  purchaser  is  debtor.  If  a  note  be  taken  in  pay- 
ment, notes  receivable  is  debtor. 

4ih.  If  you  purchase  any  thing,  what  you  buy  is 
debtor,  wlwt  you  pay  it  with,  whether  by  bank,  cash, 
banker  or  bill,  is  to  be  made  creditor. 

5  th.  The  whole  is  grounded  upon  this  principle, 
Mhate\er  you  are  possessed  of,  or  what  is  due  to  you, 
or  what  you  purchase,   is  debtor.     "V\'liat  you  sell, 
•  the  bilU  you  liave  to  pay,  and  the  persons  you  are  in- 
debted to,  are  creditors,  and  to  express  it  in  short : 

Whatever  comes  into  your  hands  is  debtor,  what- 
ever goes  out  is  creditor. 

Books  may  be  kept  either  by  single  or  double  entry. 
Single  entry  is  chiefly  used  in  retail  business  ;  and 
is  the  shortest  and  most  simple  mode,  though  not 
the  most  perfect.  It  chiefly  records  transactions  on 
credit,  and  from  it  a  merchant  or  other  person  may 
know  the  amount  of  his  debts  and  credits,  in  detail 
;is  well  as  in  their  gross  and  general  amount,  he  may 
balance  accurately  his  accounts  with  each  person  with 
whom  iic  deals,  but  he  cannot  by  single  emrv  ascer- 
,  taia  the  stock  on  hand,  nor  can  he  iind  out  the  result 
of  any  particular  part  of  his  dealings  without  taking 
stock.  That  is,  in  order  to  know  his-exact  situation, 
a  man  in  trade  who  keeps  books  by  single  entrv,  must 
weigh,  measure,  or  enumerate  whatever  goods  are  on 
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hand,  which,  together  witli  the  balance  of  debts  and 
credits,  as  contained  in  the  books,  M-ill  shew  his  nett 
property,  from  which  if  his  original  stock  is  deducted, 
the  gain  or  loss  will  be  ascertained. 

In  double  entry  three  principal  books  are  required, 
the  waste  book,  journal,  and  ledger. 

The  waste  book  (or  day  book)  gives  a  regular  and 
separate  detail  of  every  transaction  in  business,  pre- 
cisely as  it  takes  place  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
details  in  this  book  should  be  clear,  simple,  and  short, 
and  no  circumstance  that  it  may  ever  at  a  future  pe- 
riod be  important  to  know  should  be  omitted  -,  it 
inay  sometimes  refer  to  invoices  or  written  accounts, 
but  must  never  require  to  be  aided  by  the  memory  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  written. 

This  book,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  journal 
and  ledger,  ought  to  be  kept  with  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  ;  as  if  that  is  properly  done  any  error 
that  may  be  made  in  the  other  books,  may  be  de- 
tected and  set  to  rights  at  any  future  time  ;  but  if  an 
error  is  made  in  the  waste  book,  it  necessarily  must 
go  into  all  the  others,  and  can  never  by  that  means 
be  discovered  or  set  right. 

In  keeping  the  waste  book  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial rules  is  to  write  down  each  transaction  at  the  very 
moment  it  takes  place.  The  transactions  recorded 
may  then  be  sworn  to  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  without 
recollecting  the  particulars  of  any  single  affair,  the 
person  who  recorded  it  may  swear  that  he  wrote  it 
down  at  the  time  exactly  as  it  took  place,  which  oath, 
if  positively  given,  entitles  the  writing  in  question  to 
credit.  In  this  respect  that  book  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  which  may  be  ^vritten  at  the 
most  convenient  time,  and  even  at  the  end  of  years 
may  be  made  out  with  perfect  regularity  and  accuracy ; 
or  they  may  be  kept  by  persons  at  any  distance  and 
totally  unconnected  with  the  business  carried  on, 
whereas  the  waste  book  can  only  be  well  written  by 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
actions, and  at  the  time  they  take  place. 

The  JOURNAL  records  the  same  transaction-  is  the 
waste  book,  and  in  the  same  order  withre  ectto 
time,  but  in  a  different  mode  of  arrangement.  In 
the  journal,  debtors  aiul  creditors  of  the  various  ac- 
counts are  ascertained  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
them  more  easily  into  the  ledger. 

So  far  as  tr4iisactions  regard  those  with  whom  one 

deals, 
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dnU,  the  entries  of  debtor  and  creditor  arc  on  the 
tame  easy  and  simple  plan  with  single  entry }  but  in 
double  entry,  thingj  (that  is,  articles  of  commerce  and 
cash)  as  well  as  prrsuns,  are  made  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors }  and  one  thing  or  person  is  made  debtor  to  an- 
tthtr  thing  or  perjon. 

As  in  the  waste  book,  the  great  points  are  brevity, 


acon^cy,  and  truth,  so  in  the  journal,  the  great  and 
essential  point,  and  indeed  the  most  difficult  in  the 
practical  part  of  bopk-keeping,  is, the  entering  the  ar- 
ticles to  ihdr  proper  accounts ;  but  when  once  that  is 
dorc,  nothing  but  negligence  can  occasion  any  error 
in  the  ledger,  from  which  the  rcsxilt  of  all  and  each 
transaction  is  to  be  gathered. 


EjMmpU  of  Book-keefi'mg  by  Double  Entry. 

# 

WASTE-BOOK. 


ThcH  mafluihrw 
ikattheHticleflttT* 

the 


Jouii 


LoNOOM,  SurriiNiEt  \%  1902. 
James  Edwards  owes  me,  at  per  old  ledger 
. 1 IS 


•/ 


fiooj^t  of  James  Edwards 

1000  01.  of  silver,  at  6».  per  qr.  on  account 
U 


Sold  1  li<imat  Jones,  on  credit, 

330  01.  of  silrer,  at  6s.  8d.             —         — 
15 


Rce«ived  of  ThooMS  JoiMS, 
»A      On  acconnt,  in  cmsh 


500    — 


300 


110 


80 


.  **^*^J(itimjJ  of  the  same  Irimsaet'toks. 


U..,.„..,I 


LoKDCN.  12th  Sii 
9   James  Ldwardt  Dr.  to  Stock, 


1802. 


For  baUoce  ovriag 


13 


Silver  Dr.  to  Jjmes  £dwards. 

For  1000  oz.  at  6$.  bought  on  account 
— -  14 


TTjai  Jones  Dr.  to  Silver, 
tor  »90  tn.  at  ««.  M.           — 
15 


£■ 
500 

300 


—      ■   rto--' 


D. 


o  f  I  -.h"  Dr.  to  Tfionias  Jones, 

'I '      r  r  ri'cptvfd  of  him  on  account 


I 


-r  Dr.  tn  Profit  and  Loss, 

'ned  on  that  article  —         — 


:it  and  l.oss  D  k, 

I  9 1     For  aniownt  of  jpun  transferred  •^  — 


11  I  — 


11 


-I 


The  jotltnal  is  only  a  preparatory  book  for  entering  the  transactions  mto  the  ledger,  in  wiiich  tliey  arc  all 
ifiifted  under  thc'u'  respective  beads.     Every  account  being  entered  twice,  is  the  cause  of  its  being  called  double 
entry. 

Specimen 
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Specim(n  of  a  Ledger  made  from  the  same  transactions,   contained  In  the  foregoing  examples  of  a 

Waste- Book  and  Jouksal. 


LEDGER. 


LEDGER. 


1802 
Sept.  12. 

James  Edwards,                     Dr. 
To  Stock          —        — 

To  balance  brought  down 

1 

soo 

s. 

d. 

1S02 
Sept.  12. 

Per  contra,                              Cr. 
By  silver         —           — 
By  balance  carried  down 

1 

£' 

300 
200 

500 

s. 

d. 

200 

— 

— 

13. 

Silver,                                    Dr. 
To  1000  oz.  at  6s.  per  oz. 
To  Profit  and  Loss,  gain 

To  balance  brought  down 

1 

300 
11 

— 



13. 

Per  contra,                               Cr. 
By  Thomas  Jones,  330  oz.  at 

6s.  8d.          —         — 
By    balance    carried    down, 

670  oz.  at  6s.          — 

1 

110 
201 

— 

201 

— 

— 

311 

— 

14. 

Thomas  Jones,                      Dr. 
To  silver  for  330  oz.  at  6s.  8d. 

To  balance  brought  down 

1 

110 

— 

14. 

Per  contra,                              Cr. 
By  cash           —           — 
By  balance  carried  down 

1 

80 
30 

^^. 

30 

_ 

110 

— 

15. 

Cash,                                     Dr. 
To  Thomas  Jones,   for  paid 
on  account            — 

1 

80 

1 

• 

15. 

Per  contra,                              Cr. 
By  balance       —        — 

80 

— 

— 

Profit  and  I^ss,                     Dr. 
To  stock  transferred  to 

11 

— 

— 

Per  contra,                              Cr. 
By  silver,  gained  on  that  ac- 

11 

E~ 

,„   1 

count          —          — 

Balance,                                Dr. 
To  James  Edwards        — 
To  silver           —        — 
To  Thomas  Jones        — 
To  cash          ^          — 

— 

Per  contra,                             Cr. 
To  stock,  net  amount  of  my 
estate          —          — 

511 

— 

— 

200 
201 

30 
80 

1    J 

511 

>**" 

After 


After  each  account  U  posted  twice  £rofn  the  journal 
into  the  ledger  on  the  opposite  side,  if  correctly  done, 
it  is  eridcnt  thai  the  debtor  side  wiU  equal  that  of  the 
creditor ;  this  when  cast  up,  affords  a  sort  of  check 
on  tlie  proceedings,  and  where  business  is  regularly 
carried  on,  is  generally  done  ooce  every  day,  veck, 
or  month,  or  at  some  fixed  period,  according  to  the 
extern  or  nature  of  the  business. 

The  titles  of  the  ledger  accounts,  which  generally 
occupy  two  pages  facing  each  other,  and  called  a  folio, 
have  always  debtor  to  the  left,  and  creditor  to  the 
right,  as  in  the  example  given,  and  out  of  the  arti- 
cles, regularly  posted  from  the  jouroji,  ai  isc  two  ac- 
counts, one  called  prvfit  and  lots,  and  the  otiter  baiaitir. 

The  balance  account  contains  on  the  debtor  ade  all 
the  property  consisting  in  goods  sold  and  vspaid,  cash 
in  hand,  and  good*  lOMoid.  On  the  other  side,  (hat 
is,  the  creditor  side,  every  thing  owing  whatever  it 
mzf  be  %  and  the  difference  between  ihoae  two  sides 
shewi  the  real  itace  of  af&irs,  whrth<:r  a  positive  or 
negative  sum. 

Another  mode  of  ascertaining  the  true  tituatiaa  of 
a  merchant's  afi'airs,  is  by  b-aiancing  the  profit,  and 
loa.  If  the  result  is  gaiti,  tiiat  ii  added  to  tlte  ori- 
giool  stock ;  if  it  turns  out  to  be  loM,  it  ia  deducted, 
and  the  remainder,  whatever  it  is,  she«s  tlie  real  si- 
tuation* 

To  inspect  the  hooka  in  order  to  discover  if  there 
is  any  error,  the  usual  and  best  method  is  for  one  per- 
son to  read  the  journal  aknid,  while  another  inspects 
the  ledger,  by  which  means  any  error  in  poiting  will 
be  immediately  deteaed. 

When  new  books  are  opened  from  a  former  set, 
they  begin  with  stating  the  resuk  or  bahnce  that  ap- 
pears by  the  former  act. 

Besides  the  three  regular  books  which  are  essential 
to  coBititiite  a  regular  system,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  railed  tuititlimryktiut  of  these  the  number 
niajrbe  greater  or  lest  aceerding  to  thevariety  and  intri- 
racy  of  the  UUMi'liuiUi  and  they  are  recurred  to  or 
tepim  at  they  are  found  to  be  necenary.  A  cash 
bookand  bill  book  are  the  two  that  are  the  most  nc- 
ceaurf,  asd  can  scarcely  in  any  case  be  di^cnscd 
with.  Into  the  cash  book  are  entered  all  diabm-te- 
menta  aid  rMfi|aa,  however  great  or  small,  ami  to 
avoid  incumberingthe  wasu  book,  aid  the  regular 
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set  of  books  with  too  great  a  variety  of  small  articles, 
the  disbiurscinents  or  receiins  under  one  head,  are    ^ 
from  time  to  time  included  in  one  single  entr)-. 

jf  letter  ioti,  btok  ef  sales,  invoice  bo^t  rete^t  M^, 
and  many  others  that  may  be  useful,  and  even  indis- 
pensable, make,  however,  no  part  of  die  books  pro- 
perly included  iu  the  regular  system,  though  they 
have  often,  even  '"■'  ■'  •  most  intelligent  writers  on  the 
subject,  been  c  .  d  or  mixed  with   it.    It  is 

evident  that  if  every  real  tramaciion  is  entered  in  the 
wastcbook  at  the  time,  it  can  never  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  other  for  the  foundation  of  any 
traiuactioo,  for  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  a  regulji"  fomt, 
and  property  is  actually  transfierred,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  waste  book. 

Book-keeping  is  so  necessary  to  every  mercantile 
man,  that  no  person  concerned  in  such  affairs  can 
dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
jftfraeoed^  yet  to  enter  into  the  details  any  further 
thauhy  way  of  example,  would  be  de\'iating  from  the 
plan  of  this  woric  As  to  the  luunbcr  of  auxiliary 
books,  as  ha4  been  said  ah-cady,  theyfiepcnd  very 
.  mnch  on  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in  which 
the  person  to  whom  they  belong  is  engaged,  and  this 
is  the  principal  cause  why  no  one  system  has  been 
decbred  and  esteemed  at  all  times  and  pl.iccs  superior 
t"  —  "her,  the  very  contrary  of  which  is  the  case, 
«.  .:  authors  have  favourite  s)-stenu,  and  they 

again  have  abettors,  defenders  and  opposers  autongst 
mercantile  men.  This  circumstance  alone  proves  that 
no  system  yu  known  will  apply  to  every  case. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  case  tlut  men  wlio  neither 
have  kept  regular  books,  nor  know  how  to  keep 
them,  hive  succeeded  w-"  ,  and  acquired 

fortunes  by  trade ;  but  b  sc  examples  are 

\'  1)  rare,  many  circumstances  must  concur  to  make 
them  possible ;  as  where  the  gains  are  very  co:u>idcrablo, 
the  business,  simple  in  its  nature,  and  the  goods  or 
materials  uicd,  such  a&  are  not  liable  to  be  wasted  or 
anbezzled.  It  is  absurd  to  look  for  one  general 
and  perfect  system  of  book-keeping  that  will  apply  in 
all  dit^rent  cases.  A  good  undcrstatuling  and  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  subjca  is  necessary  to  apply 
general  rules  to  particular  circumstances,  and  hence 
arises  the  necessity  <^  having  for  important  aflairs, 
book-keepers  of  thcfir^t  talents  in  their  line.    ^  , 

7  The 
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The  commerce  of  former  times  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  the  present  improved  state  of  book-keeping. 
When  the  Medicis  family,  perhaps  the  greatest  mer- 
chants in  the  world,  were  in  their  glory,  double  en- 
try had  not  been  inventedj  yet  still  good  order  reigned 
in  their  afiairs. 

Ihis  is,  if  there  were  no  other,  a  proof  that  double 
entry  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  though  it  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  inventions  which  have  so 
much  tended  to  abridge  and  facilitate  the  labour  of 
man. 

The  best  general  rales  for  mercantile  men  are  to  be 

very  attentive,  either  personally,  or  by  means  of  some 

'     careftd  and  trusty  person,  to  the  keeping  of  the  waste 

book;  and  after  that  to  employ  some  one,  whose 

' '  skill  in  book-keeping   is   known   from   experience, 

to  keep  the  journal  and  ledger,  strike  balances,  &c. 

■:  When  transactions  are  numerous,   this  will  be  full 

•■     employment  for  one  person }  where  they  are  not,  it 

S:  is  wise  to  get  the  occasional  assistance  of  men  whose 

T'  practical  knowledge  renders  thcni  equal  to  periorm- 

"    ing   the   business  with    accuracy :   for  as   a   set    of 

'    books  well  kept  inform  a  man  as  to  the  gain  or  loss 

•  of  his  transactions,  so  if  badly  kept  tliey  may  let 
him  rua  to  ruin  while  he  thinks  he  is  gaining  a 
fortune. 

The  physical  and  prnctical  mode  of  proving  the  ac- 
curacy of  books,  is  to  lake  stock  both  of  cash  and 
goods ;  add  to  the  amount  of  both  what  is  due  as 
owing  to  you,  and  deduct  from  the  sum  total  what  you 
owe  ;  if  the  books  are  well  kept,  this  will  correspond 
in  the  result  with  the  balance  they  shew,  and  if  there  is 
any  mistake,  will  prove  its  existence,  though  it  will 
even,  after  all,  require  an  examination  to  find  out 

■     where  the  error  lies. 

"BORNEO,    an    island    in   the    Indian    Ocean,    disco. 

•  vcrcd  by  the  Portuguese  in  1521,  and,  except 
New  Holland,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  one 

'^'  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  in  circumsference. 
The  inland  country  is  mountainous,  but  towards 
the  sea  low  and  marshy.  It  produces  rice  (the  best 
in  all  Asia),  pepper,  fruits,  pearls  and  bees  wax  ; 
the  East  India  Company  had  factories  here,  but  differ- 
ences arising  between  them  and  the  natives,  they  were' 
all  either  driven  away  or  murdered.  However,  in 
1772,  the  EngHsh  obtained  a  grant  from  theSooloos 
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of  the  North,  and  established  a  factory  in  part  of 
this  island. 

The  chief  commerce  is  maintained  with  China. 
The  best  building  timber  in  the  world  grows  there. 
Diamonds  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
rivers.  Thebest  mode  of  introducing  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  into  the  interior  of  China  would 
probably  be  by  having  houses  well  assorted  there  to 
exchange  with  the  Chin^-se,  who  traffic  with  it  in 
vessels  of  their  own  construction. 
BORROWING^  money  or  any  other  property  may  be 
borrowed,  which  consists  in  a  person  receiving  from 
another  for  a  certain  time,  on  certain  conditions, 
the  use  of  the  property  in  question.  This  term  is 
most  generally  applied  to  money,  not  as  being  the 
only  sort  of  property  susceptible  of  being  borrowed, 
but  as  the  sort  most  j^'enerally  borrowed.  The  person 
from  whom  a  thing  is  borrowed  is  termed  the  lender. 

Money,  when  borrowed,  is  either  delivered  over 
for  a  certain  time  out  of  friendship,  awl  without  in- 
terest, or  on  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  One  con- 
dition of  borrowing  is,  however,  in  all  cases,  that  the 
money  or  other  property  shall  be  restored  either  at  a 
certain  time,  or  On  certain  conditions.  The  time  and 
conditions  depend  on  circumstances  or  agreement. 

When  money,  corn,  grain,  gold,  or  any  other  com- 
modity, merely  esteemed  according  to  its  price,  is 
borrowed,  it  is  repaid  by  returning  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  same  thing,  or  an  equal  value  in  money ;  but 
when  a  horse,  a  house,  or  any  such  property  is  bor- 
rowed, the  restoration  of  the  identical  property  is 
always  understood. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  when  money  is 
borrowed  it  is  always  understood  that  interest  is  to  be 
paid,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  payment,  interest  is 
by  law  demandabie ;  and  when  otlier  property  is  bor- 
rowed the  use  of  it  is  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  rent  or  hire. 

When  money  is  borrowed  unconditionally,  it  is 
always  a  personal  claim,  and  bears,  if  demanded, 
legal  interest ;  but  when  conditionally  then  the  articles 
are  to  be  looked  into.  When  the  use  of  any  other 
species  of  property  than  money  is  borrowed,  then 
the  borrower  must  return  it  with  the  hire,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  agreement,  or  such  as  is  liable  to  be 
fixed  by  a  jury  or  by  arbitrators. 

During 
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Oaring  the  last  120  yean  the  expencet  of  wars 
have  been  dcfrajed  by  most  nations  in  Europe  witli 
borrowed  money.  Trade  is  also  often  carried  on 
with  money  borrowed  by  one  man  from  another.  In 
all  which  cases  interot  may  be  demanded,  but  that 
must  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  in  this  country  than  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  When  there  is  a  contingency  or 
condition  that  impti^-s  a  risque,  then  there  is  vofuitiv* 
limitation  }  by  the  law,  therefore,  pcriaiial  oyigation 
implies  a  security  in  which  there  it  no  risque,  the  bor- 
rower, though  liable  to  sudden  death,  being  ahrays 
condidcrcd  ' ■  '   .  debt  so  contracted  bear- 

ing upon  i  sylcc.     See  Hiii/ig,ln- 

trreitf  Untry. 
BOTANY  BAV.     .Sec  A>u»  S«uti  H<tkt, 
BOSTON,  the  capital '«"  "v  w  F—Ij-wJ,  IntheUniiwi 
States  of  America,  i  of  ahmtt 

fiwr  miles  in  circtimferencc,  at  the  bottoot  of  Mhhi- 
cbuaets  Baft  in  a  very  cnownimt  sitH-winn  Sat  tnde. 
The  ocean  and  fiarcitsaffiinl  the  two  principal  an  ickt 
of  expoft,  and  therefore  the  txatic  is  great,  as  it  sup- 
plies a  large  quantity  of  gooi'  tscli'i  but 

it  is  yet  greater,  as  t^; ••■'  •  ••■  some 

measure  carriers  fo:  .Vme- 

rica,  and  to  the  West  Ir,.  '  even  to  some  port 

of  Europe.  The  cocnm<xIUk«  which  it  yields  are 
princip-'""  '«•"  and  bar  iron,  which  were  imported  to 
Great  :  ..ity  free,  abo  masts  and  yards,  pitch, 

tar,  and  turpentine,  for  which  they  oontvacted  iaigely 
with  the  royal  navy,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  staves, 
lumber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  provisioas,  which  they 
send  to  the  French  and  Dutch  sugar  islands,  and  for- 
merly to  Barbadoes  and  other  British  isles,  as  grain, 
biscuit,  meal,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  apples, 
cyder,  onions,  macKatcl,  and  coJ  t'l^a  dried.  They 
likewise  send  thither  cattle,  horses,  planks,  hoops, 
shingles,  pipextaves,  oil,  tallow,  turpentine,  bark, 
calf  skins,  and  tobacco.  The  pekry  trade  is  not  voy 
cooaiderabk.  They  luive  a  most  valuable  fishery  upon 
their  coasts  in  mackard  and  cod,  which  employs  vast 
nufflhcrsof  their  peopk,  with  the  produce  of  which 
they  trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mcditcntmean,  and 
the  West  ladies,  to  a  considerable  amomt,  and  they 
manoEictarc  coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  their 
own  use ;  hats  are  made  here,  which  find  a  good 
vent  in  all  the  other  colonics  %  sugar  baking,  distilling, 
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paper  making,  and  sah  worfts,  arc  upon  the  improv^ 
ing  hand.  The  business  of  ship  building  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable,  which  Boston,  Neubury,  or 
the  other  seaport  towns  in  New  England  carry  on. 
Ships  are  sometimes  built  here  upon  comir.ission. 
BOTTOMRY  and  RESPONDENTIA.  BottoTiryka 
contract  in  nature  of  a  mortgage  of  a  ship,  on  wlu'ch 
the  owner  bunons  money  to  enable  him  to  fit  oet 
the  ship,  or  to  putcfaaie  a  cargo  for  a  voyage  pro- 
posed }  when  he  pledges  the  keel  or  bottom  of  the 
ship  as  x9eciu-ity  for  the  repayment ;  and  it  is  stipu- 
lated, that  if  the  sliip  should  be  lost  in  the  coarse  of 
the  voyage,  by  any  of  the  perils  enumerated  in  the 
contract,  the  lender  also  shall  lose  his  money ;  but 
if  the  ship  should  arrive  in  safety,  then  he  shall  rr- 
ccive  back  his  principal,  and  also  the  interest  agreed 
B^n,  which  is  gcncndly  called  the  marine  interest, 
hpwcva-  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  Not 
only  the  ship  and  tackle,  if  they  ar  '  ,  but  also 

the  person  of  the  borrower,  ij  UabiL  .  irincipal 

lent,  together  with  the  marine  interest. 

When  the  loan  is  not  on  the  ship,  hdi  on  goods 
laden  on  baerd,  which,  firom  their  nature,  roust  be 
sold  or  CKchanged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
borrower's  pcrsonsl  rcspendbility  is  the  principal  se- 
curity for  the  performance  of  tlie  contract,  which  is 
therefore  -called  respondentia.     In  this  consisu  the 
principal  difference  between  bottomry  and  respon- 
dentia.    The  one  is  a  loan  upon  the  ship,  the  other 
upon  the  goods.     In  the  former,  the  ship  and  tackle 
being  hypothecated,  are  liable  as  well  as  the  person 
of  the  borrower ;  in  the  latter,  the  lender  has  in  ge- 
neral only  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower. 
But  the  piertonal  rcfponsibility  of  the  borrower  is  not 
in  all  f^fcs  the  only  security  of  the  lender ;  where 
the  money  is  lent  for  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyage,  the  goods  ot  the  borrower  on  board,  and  the 
fCtoraa  for  thtm,  whether  in  money,  or  in  other 
goods  parchaaed  abroad  with  the  proceeds,  arc  liable 
to  the  lender.     The  money  is  to  be  repaid  by  the 
lender,  with  the  marine  interest,  on  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  goods  in  the 
other.    In  other  respects  these  contracts  are  governed 
by  the  same  principles. 

Bottomry  diireri  materially  from  a  common  loan. 

In  a  loan,  the  money  is  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower  % 

S  in 
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In  bottomry,  the  money  is  at  the  rrk  of  the  lender 
•lurinfj  the  voyage.  On  a  loan  the  legal  interest  only 
can  be  rescr\'cci  -,  but  on  bottomry  the  interest  de- 
pends on  the  contract  bet\Teen  the  psrtics.  Contracts 
of  bottomi-y  are  generally  either  in  the  form  of  a 
bond  or  a  deed  poll. 

Every  person  ha\'ing  a  vested  or  assignable  property 
in  a  ship  or  cargo-  may  borrow  money  on  bottomry 
or  respondentia  ;  but  this  he.  can  only  do  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  owners.  Yet  it  has  been  said,,  that  if 
money  be  borrowed  beneficially,  and  employed  in 
»iipplying  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  and  in  discharge 
©f  the  owners,  they  are  li.ible  for  the  money  thus 
expended.  ]Jut  this  liability  must  be  understood  as 
for  money  paid  for  their  uscj  not  on  the  contract  of 
bottomry. 

Even  in  a  foreign  country,  the  master  can  only 
borrow  money  in  case  of  necessity,  which  must  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  the  contract ;  but  the  lender  is 
not  bound  to  look  to  the  application  of  the  money. 

Money  may  be  borrowed  on  respondentia  without 
hypothecation.  The  borrower  may,  and  fi-equently 
does  take  the  money  on  board  in  specie,  to  employ 
it  in  trade.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  m.oney,  or  its 
equivalent,  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  at  the 
risk  of  the  lender.  Tliis  practice,  however,  having 
been  found  injurious,  and  tending  to  the  fraudulent 
destruction  of  ships,  the  statute  16  Car.  II.  c.  6,  re- 
enacted  and  made  perpetual  by  22  Car.  IL  c.  1,1, 
after  a  preamble,  stdting,  "  that  whqreas  it  often  hap- 
pens that  masters  and  mariners  of  ships  having  in- 
sured, or  taken  upon  bottomry,  greater  sums  of  mo- 
ney than  the  value  of  the  adventure,  do  wilfully  cast 
away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  ship  under  their 
charge,  to  the  merchant's  and  owners  great  loss,"  for 
the  prevention  thereof  in  future  enacts,  "  that  if 
any  captain,  master,  mariner,  or  other  officer  be- 
longing to  the  ship,  shall  wilfully  cast  away,  burn, 
or  otherwise  destroy  the  said  ship  to  which  he  be- 
k)ngeth,  or  procure  the ,  same  to  be  done,  he  shall 
suflfer  death  as  a  felon." 

;  Wagers  in  the  form  of  bottomry  contracts  are  per- 
muted in  some  parts  of  Italy.  They  are  prohibited 
in  France.  And  this  species  of  gaming  coming  into 
use  in  England,  the  19th  st.  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  directs, 
that  on  East-India  voyages  the  money  shall  not  only 
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be  lent  on  the  ship  or  goods,  on  boards  wlthbencfitt 
of  salvage  to  the  lender. 

In  the  case  of  a  respondentia  bond  for  money  lent 
by  a  British  subject  on  goods  on  board  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  on  a  voyage  from  Bengal  to  England,  the 
court,  although  they  did. not  give  a  dixiJt  d  opinion, 
gave  it  as  an  opinion  that  it  was  void. 

Freight  may  be  insured,  and  of  course  it.  may  be 
hypothecated  on  a  bottomry  contract.. 

Seamen  may  borrow  money,  on  marine  interest, 
on  their  property  on  board,  but  not  on  their 
wages. 

No  jnile  can  be  fixed  for  the  precise  interest  or  profit 
to  be  taken  on  bottomry  bonds ;  but  it  must  be  set- 
tled by  contract  between  the  parties.  The  quantum 
does  not  render  it  illegal,  provided  the  money  be. 
botiajidf  put  in  risk,  this  bcuig  the  essence  of  a  bot- 
tomry or  rcsporKleutia  contract  \  and  by  the  general 
lavir  of  merchants,  the  contract  of  bottomry,  like  that 
of  insurance,  is  merely  executory  till  the  risk  has 
been  commenced  ;  and  the  borrower  may  at  pleasure, 
by  giving  up  the  voyage  proposed,  or  not  shipping 
the  goods  on  which  the  money  was  lent,  prevent  it 
ever  taking  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  risk  ceases,  either  by  the  ship's  ar- 
rival, the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  otherwise,  the 
marine  interest  ceases,  and  the  debt  becomes  absolute. 
From  that  time,  if  the  borrower  delay  payment,  it 
bears  only  the  legal  interest. 

When  the  tjme  of  tlie  risk  is  limited,  the  risk  and 
the  marine  interest-  end  with  the  time,  although  the 
voyage  be  not  ended ;  and  this  even  if  the  ship  be 
prevented  by  inevitable  accident  from  performing  her 
voyage  within  the  time  limited.  In^kdeiu  v.  Foster, 
4  F/«.  .281.  ,,  .  ,_  1^   ,,.,,,  ,.  ,     ,  ,  . 

If,  when  the  sea  risk  is  endc4,  the  borrower  de- 
lays payment,  the  common  interest  hegips  to  run 
ipso  jure,  without  any  demand  ;  but  this  interest  runs 
only  on  the  principal,  not  on  the  marine  interest. 

It  is  esseutial  to  this  contract,  that  not  only  the 
money  be  lent  on  a  sh|p  or  goods,  but  likewise, , that 
»these  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  sea,  rt  the  risk  of 
the  lender,  and  that  the  repayment  on  the  marine 
interest  depend  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship ;  so 
that  the  perils  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  on  a  po- 
licy of  insurance.  Piracy,  though  not  usually  ex- 
pressed 
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presjeJ  in  the  secarity,  ia  a  los*  within  the  contract. 
Barmv  v.  Wf/IifarJ,  Comb.  56. 

Nothing  short  of  a  total  loss  will  discliargc  the 
borrower.  No  damage  will  invalidate  the  contract, 
nor  will  any  allowance  be  made  for  such  damage, 
unless  by  special  stipulation.  Neither  will  a  tempo- 
rary detention  discharge  the  borrower,  unlets  the 
voyage  be  thereby  lost,  ^ojcf  v.  Williarusn,  B,  R. 
Mich.  23  Geo.  III.  MS.  And  no  loss  is  to  bo  \y.\- 
puted  firom  the  pcrik  of  the  sea  which  -  ■ 
want  of  xa-worthtne»,  or  other  intern . ; 
the  ship  or  goods,  unless  by  special  covenant.  The 
act  of  the  owners,  or  master,  or  borrower,  is  not  a 
peril  at  the  risk  of  the  lender  j  smuggling,  for  exam- 
ple, whereby  the  ship  or  goods  are  confi-scatol. 

If  the  ship  do  not  tail  on  the  voyage  d  r 

deviate  without  necessity,  the  lender  will  be  lUi'. 
from  the  risk,  tfeittrmr,  WVJy,  Skin.  152. 
liamj  V.  Stedmattt  SUtt.  34;.  Hoft't  Rep.  1  id. 

Changing  the  ship  without  necessity,  here,  as  in 
insurance,  dischar;:-    *'-  '  -  '   -. 

Money  is  gener.i  .-.c  whole  voyage  out- 

ward and  hotneward,  for  either  separately,  or  for  a 
limited  time.     The  contract  gener;;"  •  -lie 

commencement  and  end  of  the  risk,  ..;.-  ».._.  :  r- 

tune  occurring  before  or  after  fa  at  the  risk  of  t! 
borrower.  If  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  risk  be  not  mentioned,  the  riik  as  to  the  ship 
shall  commence  £rom  the  time  the  sets  tail,  and  con- 
tinue till  she  anchors  at  the  port  of  her  destination  ; 
and  as  to  the  good*,  from  the  time  they  are  shipped 
till  they  be  landed.  When  the  loan  on  goods  is  both 
f.r  the  outward  ^nd  homeward  voyaj^jes,  the  lender 
continues  liable  during  the  homeward  voyage  of  the 
goods  by  whkh  those  have  been  replaeed  wheretjn 
the  r>'''"  •*■"  i.r^. 

L  nd  Lord  Kenyon  have  both  held, 

that  by  the  law  of  England  there  is  neither  average 
■nor  v»Iv.t»»-  tm  b©tt.  tracts. ,  Jry^  v.  JTifi'lim- 

«/f,  B.  R.  'tkh.  ;,  -i.  MS.  irul^b  y.  E'.vtr, 
Pnii  I  his  point,  however,  has  never  been 

dcridcU.  But  whatever  be  the  true  nile  of  law  on 
this  wbjrr-    .^  .-      i^      -    .  .  '      •    •    ^  :in  in- 

surance h  ;  .,  inte- 

rest upon  a  foreign  ship,  aitd  it  appear  that  the  lender 
ia  liable  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship 
■Wongs,  to  cor.tf  ibutc  to  a  general  average,  the  un- 
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derwritcrs  on  the  policy  will  be  liable  for  such  con- 

fv"  ""  "    ■   V.  I'lifr,  Pari.  423. 

n*^  ^.   _,  -.  .    v.'ion  the  coast  of  Fnincc  In  the 

ment  of  the  straits  of  dhli,  chiefly  inhabited 

by  merchants,  and  a  place  of  considerabli?  ;  It 

derircs  its    ch!^''        '      fi^m  fisheries,    p-.^i.t n  uiy 

hcrrire'!  nnd  v  It  was  a  depot   for  claret, 

cham;i  !  burgimdy  wines  previous  to  the  'cvar, 

I  merchants  alone   are  supposed  to  have 

',„  .^  .\,   ..,.  ^r  ->•->, oool.   sterling. 

r  cargoes  there, 

as  its  vicinity  to   Engliind    is  favourable   to  Illicit 

trade. 

BOUNTIES  arc  only  given  In  cases  where  the  trade  or 

commerce  tends  to  public  benefit,  and  are-  of  such  a 

nattirc,  as  would  not,  witliout  such  aid,  reimhurte  the 

of  money,  together  with  :i      T  '    n  profit  to 

■  individuals  to  carry  on  the  't  the  en- 

cotnragement  of  which  the  boun;_  'N'^hcn 

an  article  of  manufacture,  coniinercc,  or  agriculture 

is  such  as  to  answer  the  ab<>-      ' :"^-     '-Tintics 

may  be  productive  of  great  a  n  the 

article  proves  otherwise  the  bounty  either  is  an  Imposi- 
tion I  ;iublic  in  favour  of  an  Ip  ""  ',  or  it 

'<  ani.,^ :;nent  given  to  anopcrat;, ;    IiouIJ 

.  it  t.ike  place. 

If  individivdi  can  repay  themselves  by  their  com- 
merc'ial  operations  without  the  aid'-f  i  '  "  '  'unty, 
then,  as  in  all  other  cases,  they  will    i  _   ,cd  to 

procecxl,  and  the  bounty  will  be  thrown  aw.iy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  business  cannot  Re  carried  on 
V.'"'  ■  bounty,  but  is  productive  of  no  partlciThr 
a  'o  the  state,  a  bounty  would   be   imjwo- 

perly  given,  as  the  public  burilch  occasioned  by  it 
^^i«iA#ltot  be  attended  with  7 ■- 

T!,..  C.!'f>^rig  are  the  art.. '..   .(.unties 

r.r  ;ne  allowed,  from  which  the  attention  i»id 

by  tlw  fcgiislatnre  to  the  commercial,  agricultural,  anct 
IT.        '  •     '    ■■,     rimiiy,  may  Iv?  i-jti. 

m..:..., ^_,  -  .-,  ■-,  -     t,ryc,orr)-cj,^rotind, 

barley,  beer,  malt,' oats,  oatmeal,  gunpowder,  linens, 
Britisher  Irish  buckrams,  fillettings,  Siil  cloth,  salitd 
bcif  or  pork  (cured  with  salt  which  has  paid  d«ry\ 
ribbons,  and  stufis  of  silk  only,  silk  gauze,  stock- 
ing's, silk  gloves,  silk  fringes,  silk  laces,  stitch- 
ing or  sewing  silk,  siik,  and  ribbons  of  silk  mixed 
with  gold  and  silver^  stutS^  of  siik  and  grugram  yarn 
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stuflfs  of  silk  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton  and  gatizc, 
sugar  refined  from  sxigar  of  the  British  plantations, 
hemp  water-rotted,  bright  and  c'ean,  of  the  growtli 
of  Ireland,  raw  silk  of  tlie  growth  of  the  British  c6-n 
Ionics  in  America,  imported  directly  from  thence  into 
i!he  port  of  I-ondon,  tobacco  damaged^  wiij^s  da- 
tnigcd  or  corrupt  dr  unmerchantable  ;  but  no  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  any  wines,  unless  imported  in 
cssks  on  board  a  merchant's  ship,  directly  from  the 
place  of  the  growth,  or  the  usual  place  of  shipping, 
except  a:s  to  ships  stranded. 

Bounties  for  the  encouragement  cf  £shcries  and 
several  other  objects  are  easily  understood,  and  it 
may  be  determined  decidedly  what  advantage  they 
produce,  but  that  which  has  been  given  sometimes  for 
the  exportation,  and  sometimes  for  the  importation 
of  grain,  has  a  more  complicated  operation,  and  has 
produced  different  opinions,  even  amongst  the  best 
informed.  The  corn  trade  has  altered  so  completely 
within  these  few  years,  that  none  of  the  theories  either 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Neclcer,  or  of  any  writers  on  , 
that  important  subject,  are  adequate  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  its  unprecedented  advance.  Cattle,  butter, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  on  which  there  is  no 
bounty,  have  always  kept  pace  in  their  prices  nearly 
with  the  grain,  which  is  a  presumptive  proof  that 
the  bounty  has  no  suf  h  powerful  operations  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  has  been  generally  imagined. 

Bounties  have  been  generally  given  in  this  country 
oft  the  exportation  of  an  article  in  preference  to  the 
production  of  it,  upon  the  principle  of  making  it 
sufficiently  cheap  for.  a  foreign  market  with  less  ex- 
pence  to  the  public  than  a  bounty  on  production  would 
occasion }  for  /to  render  it  equally  cheap  abroad 
by  means  of,a-'bounty  on  the  production,  -the  article 
must  necessarily  be  made  much  cheaper  to  the 
home  consumer,  which  is>  taxinjg  the  body  at  large,  in 
order  to  enable  a  certain  class  to  consume  one  parti- 
cular artide  at  a/lower  rate  than  they  otherwise  would 

<l0.;-:^:.,::,    ./- 

A  bounty  on  exportation  has  a  contrary  effect,  in 
one  respect,  from  a  bounty  on  production ;  though 
with  regard  to  exportation,  both  have  nearly  the 
same.  The  price  is  raised  to  the  consumer  at  home 
by  the  bounty  on  exportation,  instead  of  being  Iowt 
trtd,  as  it  would  be  by  a  bounty  on  production.    Mr. 
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Smith  states  that  he  has  known  instances  where  the 
different  undertakers  of  some  particular  works  agreed 
to  pay  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the 
,[,  exportation  of  a  certain  quantity  d  the  goods  in 
which  they  dealt ;  and  he  further  adds,  that  the  ex- 
pedient had  the  desired  effect  of  doubling  the  price  of 
the  article  in  the  home  market,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  produced. 

A  boimty  on  production  would  not  then  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  bounty  on  exportation,  but  there 
are  some  case;  in  which  bounties  are  expedient  for 
other  reasons  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  export  an 
article  at  a  low  price. 

Bounties  on  the  fisheries  are  given  to  encourage 
them,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  seamen,  or 
to  employ  them  in  time  of  peace,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
In  this  view  y[r.  Smith  seems  to  approve  of  encou- 
raging the  herring  fishery  ;  but  he  appears  to  lay  less 
stress  on  another  public  advantage  arising  from  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  animal  food  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  sailors  that 
defend  it.  As  this  is  a  general  advantage,  it  is  there- 
fore a  proper  reason  for  giving  a  bounty,  provided  the 
fisheries  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it. 

The  raising  of  flax  and  such  articles  as  cannot  al- 
ways be  obtained  from  abroad  in  time  of  war,  is  also 
a  public  advantage,  and  therefore  bounties  upon  the 
production  of  such  commodities  are  judiciously  al- 
lowed by  the  government. 

Bounties  then  must  be  considered  as  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  degree  of  wisdom  with  which  they 
are  applied  ;  not  that  it  is  ever  to  be  supposed  that  a 
bounty  will  in  any  case  be  offered  where  theobjectis  not 
a  desireablc  one,  but  they  may  be  given  imprudently 
where  they  are  not  necessary,  or  when  they  counter- 
act the  intention  by  raising  too  high  tlie  price  of  the 
article  at  home. 

Bounties  sometimes  go  by  the  name  of  premiums^ 
and  at  others  are  called  dravjlmcks.  When  a  bounty 
is  given  on  an  article  which  has  paid  a. duty,  .then  a 
reimbursement  of  that  duty,  or  of  a  part  of  it  upon 
exportation,  is  termed  a  drawback,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  objections  that  sometimes  occur 
with  respect  to. the  other  bounties,  as  k  is  no  more 
than  abandoning  an  attempt  to  lay  a  tax  upon  foreign- 
ers 
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BRASTL,  a  country  of  South  America,  which  gives 
the  title  of  prince  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown 
of  PortugaL  The  soil  is  fertile^  and  produces  iff.- 
mense  quantities  of  the  host  sugar.  '  It  produces  to- 
bacco, Indian  com,  several  sorts  of  &uit,  and  medi- 
cinal drugs.  The  wood  brought  from  Brasil,  and 
hence  so  called,  is  of  great  lus  in  dying  red,  and 
within  the  coimtry  arc  found  gold  and  several  sorts  of 
praious  stones.  The  mines  c'"  '  '  ,iid  diamonds, 
first  opened  in  i68i,  yield  abo.  ;. lions  sterling 

annifally,  of  which  a  fifth  belongs  to  the  crown.  The 
diamond  mines  are  farmed  at  about  30,000!.  yearly^ 
which  is  thought  to  be  scarcely  a  fifth  of  what  they 
actually  produce.  Great  Britain  sends  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, such  as  fine  broad  medley  cloths,  fine 
Sp  !  black  cloths,  serges,  du- 

roy.,   w.j^,  ;.,    ,M,. ^:-,   shalloons,  camblcts,   and 

Nofwich  stuffi,  black  Colchester  ba)'s,  says  and  pcx- 
peinanas  called  long  ells,  hats,  stockings,  and  gloves. 
!land,  Germany  and  France,  chiefly  export  fine 
.  ...Ihnds,  bone  lace,  and  fine  thread  and  silk  manufac- 
tures }  pepper,  lead,  block-tin,  and  other  articles  are 
also  sent  firom  different  countries.  Besides  the  part}- 
enhrs  already  specified,  England  likewise  trades  with 
Portugal,  for  the  use  of  the  Brasils,  in  copper  and 
hrass,  wrontjht  and  unwrought  pewter,  and  aB  kinds 
of   '  ■,  all   which   anicles  have   so   enlarged 

the  1  ('ri;:^i.  -  '-_  ,hat  instead  of  12  ships  usu- 
ally empl*^  nmcrce,  there  are  new  ne^•er 
fewer  than  100  sail  of  large  vessels  constantly  going 

7bc 

-^..^ ,  ..^....^^  — St  of 

Africa  for  the  use  of  the  E; 

BRK  \KING  BULK,  a  maritime,  commercial  tcnn,sig- 
^ii^g  a  beginning  to  unload  a  vessel's  cargo.    See 

('.■.<*-m-. 

E  ,  *  laff!^,  populous,  and  very  strong  town  of 

Oermai  a  dutehy  of  the  same  name, 

Aiwta  a  very  le  for  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  li- 

nens with  Fi  ,  ^land,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
in  rtlum  takes  back  other  provisions,  with  which  it 
stip,  countries  about  Hanover. 

It  aisi  i:!-r;.rs  ^ri.it  lh  nifit  from  hs  fisheries :  the 
trade  for  blubber  with  the  south  of  Ccrnaany  is  very 

considerable. 

^,..    . .,.     .  ,BRESLAW, 
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BRESJU/V.W,  Uxc  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  that  name 
and  of  ."'  Sn.via,  a  populous  town  mudi  frequented 
l\v  H  .  Roheniianj   Polish,    and  other  mer- 

;al  ycajrly  fail's, '^and  very  conside- 
rs.>..:  iiMUC  i'.nu  raaniifactures,  the  jirincipal  of  which 
).i3t  jro  cloth,  U'oo!l.;n  ;uid  wool  and  silk  iViixcd,  pa- 
r  u-andstci.!. 

.  liresiL^w  is  tlic  central  point  of  the.comincFce  of  Si- 
lesia. By  tlie  river  Oder  and  the  eanal  tliat  joins  the 
Elbe  it  has  a  cooiinunication  with  Hanibiirgh.  It  is 
■the  pj-iijcipal  ipart  fpr4h^ cloths  of  Silesia,  and  ca^- 

-  vficj  on  a  very -considerable  traile  with  most  of  the  na- 
tions in  Europe,  as  well  as  with  Lcipsie  and  other 
towns  to, the  north  of  Germany. 

BRICKS  and  TILES.    Sec  £xwe. 

BRIG,  or  BRIGANTINE,  a  merchant  ship  with  two 
masts.  The  rigging  of  Englisli  vessels  of  this  denomina- 
-tion,  and  the  position  of  the  sails,  is  different  from  that 
.of  larger  vessels,  that  it  may  mancEuvre  with  the  greater 
ucasc.  Different  nations  have  other  methods  of  con- 
structing them,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  form  with 
large  shipst  , 
BRLSTOE,  a  city  of  the  west  of  England,  situated  on 
.the  river  Severn,  and  in  point  of  trade  and  commer- 
..cial  importance  the  third  in  the  kingdom.  The  mayor, 

.  burgesses  and  commonaltyare  conservators  of  the  Avon 
and  the  Severn  for. a  certain  distance,  and  the  mayor 
and  justices  of  the  city  have  power  to  make  rules  and 
orders  for  preserving  the  river,  regulating  pilots,  mer- 
chant ships,  &c.  also  for  the  government  of  the  mar- 
kets. By  statute  3  G.  II.  c.  31,  no  person  shall  act  as 
a  broker  in  the  city  of  Bristol  till  admitted  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  on  pain  of  500I.  and  those 
who  employ  them  to  forfeit  50I.  By  statutes  1 1  and 
J2  W.  III.  22  G.II.  c.  20.  28  G.  II.  c.  32.  and  29 
G.  II.  c.  47,  a  variety  of  regulations  are  made  for 
cleaning  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  in  relation  to 
hackney-coachmen,  hallicrs,  draymen,  carters,  the 
markets,  sellersof  hay  and  straw;  and  the  mayor,  to 
enable  him  to  support  his  dignity,  is  entitled  to  certain 
small  fees  from  shipping. 

The  trade  of  this  city  was  formerly  much  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  Its  chief  trade  was  to  Africa, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  Ireland  ; 
at  present  Liverpool  has  become  decidedly  the  second 
trading  town  in  the  kingdom,  having  attained  the 
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greatest  share,  particubrly  of  the  slave  and  otlncr 
African  trades.  Still,  however,  Bristol  enjoys  very 
great  and  extensive  commerce  both  to  the  places  al- 
ready mentioned,  arid  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Hol- 
land, Hamburgh,  and  the  Straits.  The  largest  ships 
are  discharged  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  below  the 
city,  and  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  light- 
ers. For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  ships, 
there  are  docks,  rope-walks,  and  ship-wrights.  Here 
are  also  some  considerable  woollen  manufactures,  and 
jio  less  than  fifteen  bottle  and  glass-houses,  besides  a 
large  Manufacture  of  pins  at  a  place  called  Warmley  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Exclusive  of  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade,  and  those  which  arrive 
from  different  parts  of  the  wcu'ld  to  procure  freight, 
there  are  upwards  of  300  sail  employed  in  foreign 
trade  belonging  to  this  port,  besides  coasting  ves- 
sels, large  throughs,  market  sloops,  and  other  craft, 
which  are  numerous. 

The  customs  of  Bristol  amount  annually  to  up- 
wards of  300,0001.  and  the  excise  to  more  than 
loOjOool.  The  revenue  of  .the  post  oiSce  is  about 
15,0001.  that  of  the  land  tax  about  8,oool.  and  the 
poor's  rates  amoimt  to  upwards  of  1 2,oool.  The  po- 
pulation of  Bristol  is  estimated  at  100,000. 
BRITAIN.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  on  the 
government,  the  customs  produced  only  36,000!.  an- 
nually ;  at  the  Restoration  they  were  let  to  farm  for 
4eo,oool.  and  produced  considerably  above  double 
tliat  sum  before  the  Revolution.  The  inhabitants  of 
London,  before  we  liad  nny  plantati*ns,  and  when 
our  trade  was  inconsiderable,  were  computed  at 
about  100,000;  and  at  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth they  were  increased  to  150,000,  and  are  now 
above  si.\  times  that  number.  In  those  days  we  had 
not  only  naval  stores  but  ships  from  our  neighbours. 
Germany  furnished  us  with  all  articles  made  of  metal, 
even  to  nails ;  and  France  supplied  us  with  wine, 
paper,  linen,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles;  Por* 
tugal  furnished  us  with  sugars ;  and  all  the  produce  of 
America  was  poured  on  us  from  that  country  and 
Spain ;  whilst  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  retailed  to 
lis  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies  at  their  own 
price.  The  legal  interest  of  money,  at  the  period 
we  are  now  describing,  was  twelve  per  cent,  and 
the  land  sold  at  ten  or  twelve  years  purchase.     Our 

manufactures 
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-        '  -••arr5  were  fcv,  and  those  but  JrdifFcrer.t } 

: '■  •■ '  '"i'nL'lish  merchants  very  inco:iiiilcrable} 

aud  our  much  inferior  to  what  lately  belong- 

ed to  the  American  colonics 

Britain  ia,  of  ?'"      '       .  mntrifs,  the  most  proper 
for  trade  ;  a5  vi  li  '  s  sin-stion  as  an  idandt  as 

from  the  fri-rdom  and  mcellence  af  iti  con«itotton, 
its  natural  products,  rid  considerable  n*  -(->. 

V- -.—-.:-  —  country  prodiv  -  tic 

i  .  c«^ary  comn,  tcr, 

dxxte,  comfCattle,  wool,  imn,  lead,  tin«  copper,  lea* 

•'peras,    pit-coal,  altim,    saffron,    9k.      Orr 
.....  .re  the  most  Krrtceable  in  the  world,  and 

Ikighly  valued   by   all    nationi  for  their    hardtnoss, 

beauty,  and  strength.      With    beef,    mutton,  pork, 

.  biacuic,  are  victual  not .    '  '        tnit 

reign  vcskIs  arriving  :\  Our 

iron  «rc  export  manu&ctmcd  in  great  guns,  carcases, 
bombs,  ttc.     Prodigious  and  almost  inc  i  the 

value  Ukcvise  of  otbo:  goosk  iromr  hence  c  .jmrtrd, 
%a.  hops,  flax,  bonp^  bats,  shoes,  hooaclicld  stufr', 
ale,  beer,  red  berringa,  pikliards,  salmon,  ojsters, 
U((uorice,  iratches,  ribbands,  toy?,  &c. 

T'  "    ••    '  -  'ly  a  manu£Kturc  in  Europe  bat  what 
a\  it  perfection  in  Ei^land,  and  therc- 

iiore  it  is  perfectly  anneccssary  to  enumerate  them  aU.  I 
The  woollen  manu&ctnrc  it  the  matt  coimdenfaie, 
and  exceeds  in  goodnfi  and  qwBtsty  that  of  any 
other  nation.    Hardware  is  another  principal  article ; 
locks,  c>'  Tins,  swords,  and  other  arms,  exceed 

any  thing  <  r  uic  Kind  made  clsewhereibowefaoldmcn- 
sils  of  brass,  iron,  and  pewter,  mn  alKiiin|MiCaiit  ar- 
ticles ;  andoor  clocks  and  watcheaare  in  gitM  CMeem. 

There   arc  few  maoufacturct  in  which  we  are  de- 

r, ,.;.  . 

..h  trade  with  the  West  India  islanck  con- 
sisu  in  sugar,  mm,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  cofiee, 
pimenio.  rnatcriala  for  dyers,  maho> 

r»"^'  -  ;  ...Ics,  drags,  and  preserres. 

om  Eitgland  aw  osaaburgt  for 
ncf:  .ng,  iiacn  of  all  torts,  broad  cloth,  ker- 

aics,  y.^:,  s:usw,hats,.Btockinf^shoc%jis«cs,  mtlli- 
nerr  an  J  h.dxitlari)crf  wares,  laottylicefV'Calidles, 
but  c,  iron  ware  of  all  kinds,  lead,  powder 

and  shot,  brass  and  copper  wares,  toys,  coals,  ca- 
binet wares,  snuffs,   and,  in -general,  almost  every 


article  that  is  ra'rcd  or  mnnufiictiired  in  Great  Bri- 
tain :  and  also  negroes  from  Africa,  and  ail  sorts  of 
Indian  goods. 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  East  Indies  ct>:)st  i- 
tntes  one  of  the  most  ^iipcndoi:*'  '"  '  il  as  we!l  as 
commercial  machines  that  is  to  b  ■  i  in  history. 

The  company  exports  to  the  East  Indies  alt  kinds  of 
woollen    ■■  ■   re,  all   sorts  of   hardware,  Icjd, 

bullion,  anu  ijuitlcsilvcr.  Their  imports  consi.w  of 
gold,  diamonds,  raw  silks,  drags,  tea,  pepper,  ar- 
rack, "porcelain,  or  china  warr,  sak-pctre  for  home 
(  ••on,  and  wrou;»ht  -s, 

cvy^    ■...,  .jnd  all  the  woven  n ..;.,,.....  -i   ;.....„,  for 

exportation  to  foreign  eoimtrics.  Sec  jEs/f  India 
Cempatij. 

To  Turkey  ""  '  '  jcrds,  in  her  otm  bottoms, 
wotrflcn  doth-,  ...,  .  :J,  and  iron;  hardware,  iron 
utensils,  clocks,  watches,  verdigris,  spices,  cochi- 
neal, and  logwood :  she  imix>rts  from  thence  raxr  silks, 
carpets,  skins,  dying  drugs,  cotton,  fruits,  medicinal 
drugs,'  coffee,  and  some  other  artielas.  Formerly 
the  balance  of  this  trade  was  abotit  500,000!.  an- 
iraally  in  fnvonr  of  '.     The  Enpliih  trade -was 

afterwards  d:r-'-  ••  '•  •' •^•' rices  of  the 

French ;  but  !        .  ;  is  at  very 

low  ebb  with  the  Frctjch  as  well  as  the  English. 

England  exports  to  T'  "  "    of  variotis 

kinds,  pehry,  leather,  ;....-,  ...  ,  .     .,    ;.   !  East  India 
goods ;  and  brings  back  rvit  and  thrown  silk,  wines, 
oil,    soap,    olivts,   orargM,    lemons,  ■  pomegranates, . 
dried  frvit,  coiocirs,  aiKhov^s,  and  fAixc  articles  of 
luxttry.  ■* 

To  Spain  England  sends  all  kinds  of  wooHcn  goods, 
linen,  leather,  tin,  h,  com,  iron,  and  brass 

Xl^anafsctaref,  and  'irry  wares ;  arrd  receives 

in  return  wines,  c.     ,  i  fmin,  ormgcs,  lemons, 

olives,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dying 
dmgs,  colours,  al<;" 

Portugal  has  Ixx! ^  ; ...ilfc  ally  of  Eng- 
land, whote  fleets  and  armies  have  more  than  once 
saved  lier  from  destruction.  Englaiul  sends  to  this 
country  almnrt  the  same  kiml  of  mcrchandbcs  as  to 
Spain;  and  receives  in  return  a  vast  quantity  of 
wines,  oils,  salt,  drycd  and  moist  fruitSj  dying  drugs, 
and  gold. 

England 
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England  sends  to  the  Netherlands  serges,  flannels, 
tin,  lead,  sugars,  and  tobacco;  and  receives  in  re- 
turn bees,  linen,  cambrics,  and  other  articles. 

To  Germany,  England  sends  cloths  and  stuflfs,  tin, 
pewter,  sugars,  tobacco,  and  East  India  merchandise  -, 
and  brings  thence  vast  quantities  of  linen,  thread, 
goat  skins,  and  many  other  commodities. 

To  the  Batavian  Republic,  England  sends  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  various  sorts  of  merchandise,  such 
as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  com,  coals. 
East  India  and  Turkey  commodities,  tobacco,  tar, 
sugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American  productions ; 
and  makes  return  in  line  linen,lace,  cambricks,  thread, 
tapes,  treacle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone, 
train  oil,  toys,  and  many  other  things ;  and  the  ba- 
lance is  usually  supposed  to  be  much  in  favour  of 
England. 

The  trade  between  England  and  France  was  here- 
tofore considerable  ;  and  the  commercial  treaty,  con- 
cluded in  1787,  promised  most  important  commercial 
advantages  to  both  countries.  The  late  revolution  in 
France,  however,  and  the  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, entirely  put  a  stop  to  every  communication ; 
nor  since  the  peace  has  any  thing  taken  place  to  enable 
a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  what  may  be  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  us  and  our  rivals.  A  new  com- 
mercial treaty  has  been  under  discussion  for  a  consi- 
derable time  i  and  will,  we  trust,  soon  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

During  the  infancy  of  commerce  with  foreign 
parts,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  grant  exclusive 
charters  to  particular  bodies  or  corporations  of  men : 
hence  the  East  India,  South  Sea,  Hudson's  Bay,  Tur- 
key, Russia,  and  African  Companies  j  but  the  trade 
to  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Africa  is  now  laid  open, 
though  tlie  merchant  who  proposes  to  trade  to  either 
must  become  a  member  of  its  company,,  be  subject 
to  their  laws  and  regulations,  and  advance  a  small 
sum  of  admission,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing consuls,  forts,  &c.  (See  tlie  dlttvrent  compa- 
nies.) 

With  regard  to  the  general  account  of  England's 
foreign  balance,  the  exports  preceding  1802,  aGcord>- 
ing  to  the  accounts  of  the  inspector  general  of  imr 
ports  and  exports,  were  3 1  million,  the  imports  23 
million  ;   the  imports  from  China  and  the  East  In- 
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dies  six  million ;  so  that,  according  to  this  cal- 
culation, England  gains  annually  eight  million  ster- 
ling, exclusive  of  the  profits  of  the  East  India 
trade. 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  supply  tin  and  lead,  and 
woollen  manufactures  are  common  to  almost  all  the 
western  counties.  Dorsetshire  makes  cordage  for 
tlie  navy,  feeds  an  incredible  number  of  sheep,  and 
has  large  lace  manufactures.  Somersetshire,  besides 
iumisliing  lead,  copper,  and  /apis  caliinhiarts,  has 
large  manufactories  of  bone  lace,  stockings,  and 
caps.  Bristol  has  many  important  manufactures  in 
glass  J  its  brass  wire  manufactures  are  also  very  con- 
siderable. Vast  manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  glass. 
Jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  and  cutlery  in  particular, 
are  carried  on  in  I^ondon  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
the  gold  and  silver  manufactures  of  London  equal,  if 
not  excel,  those  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Colchester 
is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  bays  and  serges ; 
Exeter  for  serges  and  long  elk ;  and  Norwich  for  its 
excellent  stuffs,  camblets,  druggets,  and  stockings. 
Birmingham,  though  no  corporation,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  England,  and 
carries  on  an  amazing  trade  in  excellent  and  inge- 
nious hardware  manufactures.  It  is  here  and  in 
.  Sheffield,  which  is  famous  for  cutlery,  tliat  the  true 
genius  of  English  art  and  industry  is  to  be  seen  ;  for 
such  are  their  excellent  inventions  for  fabricating 
hardwares,  that  they  can  afford  them  for  a  fourth 
part  of  the  price  at  which  other  nations  can 
furnish  the  same  of  "an  inferior  kind :  the  cheap- 
ness of  coals  and  all  necessaries,  and  the  conve- 
niency  of  situation,  no  doubt,  contributes  greatly  to 
this. 

The  towns  cf  the  northern  counties,  viz.  Hali- 
fax, Leeds,  Wakefield,  Richmond,  and  Manchester, 
carry  on  an  immense  trade  iu  woollen  cloths,  and 
cotton  and  other  stuffs.  Beautiful  porcelain  and 
earthen  ware,  of  late  years,  have  been  manufactured 
indifferent  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Wor- 
cestershire and  Staffordshire.  The  English  carpets, 
especially  those  of  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  Kidder- 
minster, though  but  a  late  manufacture,  greatly  excel 
in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  e3p- 
I    trcmdy  cheap,  and  consequently  arc  a  v:ist  saving  to 

the 
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the  nation.  Paper,  which  till  lately  was  imported  in 
Tast  quantities  firom  France  and  Holland,  is  now  made 
in  cTcrj  comer  of  the  kingdom. 
BROKERS  are  penons  appointed  to  transact  bu- 
sineas  betweo  merchant  and  naerchant,  or  mer- 
chants and  tradesmeo,  in  matters  of  money  or 
merchandise,   for  which  they  receive  a  stipulaud 


6  Anne,  c  i6.  t.  4,  all  persoas  who  sliall 
mf,  M  broken  within  the  city  of  London  and  liber- 
ties thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  admitted  so 
to  do,H|jk||iyj<<wirt  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  under 
tu«h  ntt^Moti  and  limiiaiions  for  their  honest  and 
good  hehaviow  a>  the  court  shall  think  fit ;  and  shall, 
'  upon  such  their  admiatioo,  poiy  to  the  chamberlain 
40s.  and  shall  alio  yearly  pay  40s.  upon  the  29th  day 
of  September,  for  the  use  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
mooaliy  aod  citireiw  of  JLoodon. 

Aaf  pcnoa  who  shall  take  upon  himself  to  act 
at  a  broker,  or  employ  any  other  under  him  to 
act  a«  such  within  the  said  cities  and  liberty,  not  be- 
lag  wtmittM  as  aforoaidy  every  such  person  shall 
forfeit  to  the  mayor  and  conunomltyy  &c.  for  every 
sudi  ofencc,  25L  to  be  recovered  by  aaioo  of  debt, 
in  the  name  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  said  cttyi  in 
any  of  his  msjesty's  couru  of  record  at  Westminster. 
8.  (. 

'Ihe  following  are  the  ref<dj«ioQS  catablislied  by 
the  court  of  mayw  aid  akkrmen  porsaant  to  the 
preceding  act* 

That  overy  person  shall  upon  hit  admission  so> 
lemnly  be  nrom  tndy  and  ^thfiiUy  to  execute  and 
perform  the  offiee  of  broker,  between  pttty  and 
pcffty,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  duty  of  the 
■aiddCcc,wiihoar  fraud  or  coHusion,  to  the  ben  and 
utnost.ofiJtik  ikill  and  knowkdgc. 

That  they  enter  into  bonds  imder  penalty  of  jeoL 
the  conblmbof  wfasch  bond  rcciies  the  duties  sworn 
to  ia'tB»i«Mh  of  admission,  which  if  well  and 
tnif'fta§anttiA  is  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  flail 
force* 

A  medal  is  ddivervd  to  him  with  his  name,  which 
he  is  reitnirvd  i«  prddnce  as  e\idcncc  of  hit  qndifi- 
cation. 

Twelre  persona  profcssiog  the  Jewish  religion  are 
permitted  to  act  aa  brokers  within  the  said  city,  un- 
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der  the  same  regulations,  and  receive  the  silver  medal 
accordingly.  These  gentlemen  pay  annually  the  sum 
of  40S.  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  &c.  for  their 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege. 

The  medal  is  tracsferable,  and  generally  sold  from 
800L  to  150CL  exclusive  of  the  expcncc  of  the 
transfer,  which  is  uncertain.  Upon  the  decease  of 
either  of  the  holders  of  the  same,  witlumt  its  being 
first  transferred,  the  appeinlaieDt  ii3h  to  the  lord 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  for  which  the  cum  of 
1 500L  has  not  unfrequently  been  given. 

A  person  who,  for  brokerage  and  hire,  negotiates 
and  coiKludck  bargains  for  stock,  b  a  broker  in  point 
of  law.  Jamaiy  Bart,  chamberlain  of  London,  v- 
Grern,  4  Buit.  ho. 

Where  goods  were  vAd  by  a  broker,  and  he  agreed 
for  the  sale  of  them  at  a  certain  price  with  a  de- 
fetidant,  and  gave  him  a  aak  note  for  the  price,  it 
was  ruled  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  the  agent 
of  both  parties,  and  the  sale  note  a  note  iu  writing 
within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  the  defmdant  bound 
by  it.  RMtei>t  v.  Chamver,  £jp.  N.  P.  d.  105.  See 
Auction,  CmhiMt,  Fmcttr, Litth  SaU. 
Brokss,  Exchamcb.  Exchnge  brokers  are  those 
whose  busineas  it  is  to  tranaact  detala  attending  the 
negoctatiag  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  they  proctire  money 
for  UUs  on  foreign  merchants,  which  is  termed  draw- 
ing, and  procure  bills  for  those  who  have  payments 
to  make  to  their  foreign  correapoadeota,  which  is 
termed  remitting ;  all  this  is  tranaaaed  on  'Change 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  rate  of  the  difi'crent 
ezdumges  on  every  country  in  Europe  is  then  and 
there  fixed  on  those  days,  by  the  principal  brokers, 
and  which  rate  so  agreed  on,  is  for  the  time  being 
the  standard  for  every  negocbtion. 

A  broker,  by  knowing  the  mutual  wants  of  mer- 
cbaata,  ia  an  uaefol  intermediate  agent  in  this  case. 
When  an  intcllijfent  man,  he  knows  the  general 
situation  of  the  balance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  aa  bia  interest  is  that  all  transactions  that 
'  go  through  his  hands  should  be  on  a  fair  principle, 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  generally  fixed  with  more 
Kemracy  than  it  could  be,  if  the  merchants  were 
to  transact  the  btnneaa  directly  with  one  another ; 
for  being  interested  in'  concealing  their  transac- 
tions from  each  other,  they  could  never  so  well 

T  understand 
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undcrshnd  the  situation  of  the  market.     See  Ex- 
change. 

Brokers,  Insurance  ;  their  business  is  to  insure  ships 
and  merchandise  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  to 
settle  the  losses,  and  average,  that  may  occur.  See 
hnurance. 

Brokers,  Ship,  are  employed  in  buying  and  seUing 
ships  and  cargoes,  either  by  private  contract  or  public 
sale ;  likewise  to  procure  freight  for  ships  and  receive 
the  same. 

Brokers,  Stock,  are  employed  to  purchase  or  sell 
stock,  or  government  securities.     See  Public  Funds. 

Broker,  General,  is  one  not  hmited  to  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade  or  merchandize,  but  who  acts  in 
every  instance  where  his  services  may  be  required. 

BROKERAGE  or  BROKAGE ;  the  commission  paid 
to  a  broker  for  his  trouble  in  negociating  business 
between  person  and  person,  the  usual  rate  of  which 
js  as  follows : 

On  goods  bought  or  sold  by  private  contract,  one 
half  per  cent ;  goods  sold  at  pubhc  sale,  one  per 
cent ;  goods  bought  at  public  sale,  an  half  per  cent. 
For  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stock,  or  govermncnt  se- 
curities, an  eighth  per  cent. 

BRUGES  in  Flanders,  formerly  one  of  the  first  trad- 
ing towns  in  Europe,  but  the  civil  wars  in  the  six- 
teenth century  drove  the  trade  first  to  Antwerp  and 
thence  to  Amsterdam.  Its  situationj  however,  still 
commands  some  trade,  there  being  canals  thence  to 
Ghent,  Ostend,  Sluys,  Nieuport,  Furnes,  Ypres,  and 
Dunkirk. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  Circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the  same 
name.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Bohemia  ;  their  chief  manufaftories  are  leather, 
and  a  sort  of  malt  liquor  called  Mum.  In  the  dutchy 
there  are  also  profitable  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and 
vitriol. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Brabant  in  the  Austrian 
Netlierlands,  situated  on  the  small  river  Senne.  It 
is  much  fallen  from  its  former  splendour ;  but  still 
carries  on  some  trade  in  camblets,  lace,  and  tapestry, 
which  is  made  in  great  perfection.  It  has  communi- 
cation with  the  Scheldt  by  a  canal.  The  Brussels 
laces  are  esteemed  for  fineness  and  pattern  in  every 
country;  nay,  arc  imitated  by  a  wove  lace  in  Eng- 
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land,  which  passes  with  those  who  are  not  good 
judges  of  the  article,  as  of  real  Brussels  manufac- 
ture. The  English  are  accused  also  of  buying  Brus- 
sels lace  and  selling  it  in  foreign  parts  as  of  English 
manufacture.  The  workers  of  Brussels  lace  will  exe- 
cute any  design  that  is  given  them. 

The  Brussels  camblets  are  of  a  very  superior  qua- 
lity, and  their  silk  stockings  are  much  more  durable, 
and  nearly  equal  in  appearance  to  those  manufac- 
tured at  Paris. 

BUCANEERS,  those  whose  employment  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  is  ta  dry  and  smoke  flesh 
or  fish  in  the  Indian  manner.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  French  settlers  in  St.  Domingo,  whose 
chief  employment  consisted  in  hunting  bulls  and  wild 
boars,  in  order  to  sell  their  hides  and  flesh.  The 
same  name  has  been  given  to  those  marauding  Euro- 
pean adventurers  who  united  in  bands  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  Spanish  part  of  America. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  in  South  America,  and  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  chief  riches 
of  the  place  consist  in  an  immense  number  of  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen,  with  which  they  furnish  the  inha- 
bitants of  Peru.  They  send  great  quantities  of  lea- 
ther and  skins  to  Europe.  Great  quantities  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  though  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Spain, 
are  introduced  there  clandestinely.  It  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres  that  the  French  Assiento  company  had  its 
chief  establishment,  and  landed  the  negroes  in- 
tended for  the  Spanish  settlements.  This  place 
carries  on  also  a  commerce  in  gold  and  silver  \  but 
small  vessels  only  can  go  near  the  city }  those  that 
are  large  must  anchor  and  unload  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Rio  Chuela. 

BUILT  signifies  that  construction  of  vessels  which  en- 
titles them  to  registry,  and  certain  privileges,  pur- 
suant to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus  all  ships 
to  be  entitled  to  registry  must  be  British  built,  except 
in  some  particular  cases  relative  to  the  fisheries.  The 
mode  of  building  a  ship  or  boat  will,  in  scune  in- 
stances, subject  her  to  forfeiture.  See  Customs^  Ship- 
ping, Register. 

BULAM  COMPANY.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1791,  several  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into 

a  society. 
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a  society,  for  the  pnrposc  of  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  settlement  or  colony  on  some  cli;jtble  spot  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  adjoining  blands;  and,  being 
tempted  by  the  flattering  information  they  had  re- 
ceived of  the  bland  of  Bulam,  they  resolved  to  open 
a  subscription  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  in  the  undertaking :  and  that  every 
subscriber  who  was  irilling  to  become  a  settler  in  the 
intended  colony,  should  receive,  immediately  on  pos- 
session being  taken  of  the  said  island,  or  any  other 
spot  on  the  coast  of  Africa  whereon  a  settlement 
might  be  made,  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
for  the  sum  of  30L ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  acres,  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  :  that  each  person  who  subscribed  as  an  ab- 
sentee purchaser  of  land,  should  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
of  joo  acres  for  the  sum  of  60I.  and  in  that  propor- 
tion for  any  otherniunber  of  arres.  In  the  space  of  a 
month  after  the  opening  of  the  subscription  nearly 
9,0001.  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  Paul  I^Mesuricr, 
Esq.  James  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  George  Hartwell,  Esq. 
and  Moses  Ximenes,  Esq.  as  trustees,  far  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and  which  enabled  them  to  purchase  a  con- 
siderable investment  of  merchandize,  for  the  purpose 
of  bartering  for  the  island,  for  the  convenieiKC  of 
tndSc,  and  for  the  hire  of  labour  to  be  applied  to 
erecting  accommoi^-' ''.r  the  settlers,  ami  culti- 
vating the  cxpcctcu  The  trustees  *oon  after 
engaged  a  number  of  yeomen  and  laboaren  to  go 
from  England,  and  chart  vessels  of  about 
-  --  •""'  -■•■^h,  and  also  purv  ....^w^  ^  sloop  of  40  ton* 
iimodttion.  'I'hey  supplied  the  vessel 
most  amply  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  likewise 
plantation  tools  for  the  use  of  the  settlers  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Africa,  who  were  in  number  aoout  80c }  and 
abo  fomished  them  with  the  necessary  anns  and  am- 
nwnit:  'p. 

On  the  arrivai  of  part  of  the  settlers  at  Rulam, 
they  landed  withoot  making  any  agreement  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  island  for  the  purchase  of  the  same. 
The  consequence  was,  •  to 

dear  the  grtjimd,  :>"■ '  ■  .u'  *i\<i  inn  ,  tm:  lllul.:ll^ 
surprised  them,  ki  .  j1,  and  took  others  pri- 

aooerai  wider  these  circumstances  it  was  thought 
prudent,  by  the  settlers  who  h;Ml  arrived  in  the  first 
ship,  to  abandon  the  intended  Ktttcmcnt.    The  so 
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cond  division  of  settlers  having  arrived,  they  held  a 
solemn /o/flxvr  with  the  kings  of  Canahac  and  BelTago, 
and  made  with  them  a  regular  purchase  of  the  island. 
After  they  had  built  a  block-house,  and  kept  posses- 
sion some  time,  the  war  having  commenced,  and  no 
new  settlers  arriving,  it  was  found  necessary  to  eva- 
cuate the  place. 

'ITiLs  island  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pros- 
pects in  nature.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Grande,  in  lat.  10  dcg.  30  min.  and  contains  near 
400  sqifkre  miles.  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  fine 
and  hcahl'.v    '  refreshed  with  cooling  gales  th.u 

blow  mofi  ^  ■  e^•ening  from  the  sea  and  land. 
The  coimf  ry  is  somewhat  flat,  except  in  the  middle, 
which  is  :  --us,  clear  of  wood  in  many  places^ 

and  corrercu  «mi;i  sjII  grass,  the  soil  rich  and  fertile. 
It  ha*  several  rivulets  of  wholesome  water,  and  good 
loft^  timber,  of  various  qualities,  fit  and  convenient 
for  every  purpose.  The  sea  aboundsi  with  the  most 
deliciotu  fish  of  every  kind,  and  the  island  with  buf- 
faloest,  deer,  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and  miiiea  fowLo, 
doves,  pigeons,  and  several  sorts  of  smaH  birds.  In  it 
are  abo  many  elephants,  monkies,  and  parrots;  of 
fruits,  wild  plumbs,  grapes,  and  the  sour  sap;  of 
vegetables,  wild  celery,  watercrcsses,  and  cassada. 
BULLION  denotes  gold  and  sifver  in  the  mass  before 
it  is  coined  or  worked  into  any  uscftil  or  oniamentid 
form :  those  metals  are  »o  called  cither  when  smelted 
from  the  native  ore,  and  not  perfectly  refined,  or 
where  they  are  perfectly  refined,  but  mtltt-d  down 
in  bars  or  ingots,  or  any  unwrought  body  of  any 
oLgicc  or  nncneWi 

All  sorts  of  wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  lopal  stanibrd,  ami  the  price  of  cur 
stand^  gokl  and  silver  is  the  common  nilc  whereby 
to  set  a  value  on  bullion,  whether  the  same  be  in- 
gots, bars,  or  foreign  specie. 

Bullion  entered  at  the  a  '  -^c  may  be  ex- 
ported  without   paying  any        ,  15  G.  II.  c.  7. 

s.  13  ;  but  no  person  is  permitted  to  export  bullion 
tmlcw  it  be  staiupe<l  at  Goldsmitlis*  H.ill,  6  and  7 
W.  III.  c.  17.  s.  y,  6,  7  and  8,  .wd  8  W.  III.  c.  19. 
s.  6  i  and  gold.-.niiths  only  are  to  buy  and  sell  bullion. 
And  by  6  and  7  W.  III.  c:  if.  s.  9,  wardens  of  the 
Goldsmiths' Company  v  \  houses  for  bullion, 

and  the  person   in  whost-  jn^wcsMun  bullion  is  found, 
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not  preving  it  to  be  either  coin  or  clippings  melted, 
to  be  imprisoned  six  months.- 

For  the  more  effectual  prohibiting  the  mcltingdown 
the  cpin  of  tliis  kingdom,  and  silver  plate  wrought 
within  this  realm,  and  the  exportation  of  the  molten 
silver  and  bullion  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  enacted,  by 
7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  6,  that  no  person  what- 
soever shall  ship,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  and  put  on 
buard  any  vessel  whatsoever,  any  molten  silver  or 
bullion  whatsoever,  either  in  bars,  ingots,  wedges, 
,r,.»akes,  pinas,  or  in  any  other  form  whatsoever,  unless 
a  certificate  be  first  had  and  obtained  from  the  court 
pf  the.  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  oath 
,  having  been  made  before  the  said  court  by  the  owner 
of  such  mc^tcn  silver  or  bullion,  and  likewise  by 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  the  same  molten 
t,^^lvci;,pr  bullion,  and  every  part  thereof,  was  and  is  fo- 
.  reign  bullion,  and  that  no  part  thereof  was  (before  the 
same  was  molten)  the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  or  clip- 
pings thereof,  nor  plate  wrought  within  this  kingdom  ; 
which  oath  the  said  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  al- 
dermen of  the  city  of  London  are  hereby  required 
and  authorized  to  administer,  and  to  examine  strictly 
all  and  every  such  person  as  shall  make  such  oath 
concerning  the  premises,  and  likewise  to  make  and 
grant  a  certificate  thereof  as  aforesaid,  without  fee  or 
reward,  which  certificate  shall  also  contain  and  express 
the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
molten  silver  or  bullion,  and  of  the  witness  or  wit- 
nesses, and  the  true  weight  of  such  molten  silver 
or  bullion,  an  entry  of  which  shall  be  duly  made 
by  the  said  court,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose ',  which  certificate  shall  be  shewn  to  the  com- 
missioners of  tlie  customs  for  the  time  being,  or  four 
of  them,  before  any  certificate  be  granted  for  the  ex- 
porting such  molten  silver  or  bullion,  and  an  entry 
thereof  shall  be  absolutely  made  by  the  said  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs,  in  a  book  to  be  by  them  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

Persons  shipping  any  molten  silver  or  bullion 
whatsoever  as  aforesaid,  without  oath  or  certificate, 
and  entry  first  made  and  obtained  as  before  provided, 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  or  any  person  or  persons 
to  seize  such  molten  silver  and  bullion  so  shipped 
as  forfeited,  one  moiety  whereof  shall  go  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  informer,  and  the  owner  or  pro- 
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prietor  of  such  bullion  shall  forfeit  double  the  value 
of  sucli  molten  silver  or  bullion,  to  be  applied  as 
aforesaid  ;  and  the  captain  or  master  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  who  shall  knowingly  permit  the  said  molten 
silver  or  bullion  to  be  put  on  board  his  said  ship 
or  vessel,  shall  forfeit  to  such  person  who  shall  sue 
for  the  same,  the  sum  of  20cl. ;  and  in  case  tlie  ship 
or  vessel  be  a  man  of  war  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
the  captain  thereof  shall  forfeit  200I. 

Bullion  may  be  insured  generally  as  merchandize, 
but  it  b  not  understood  that  the  insurer  is  liable  for  a 
clandestine  exportation. 

Bullion  has  on  many, occasions  been  used  as  a-  sub- 
stitute in  payments  for  the  current  coin,  which  indeed 
•  is  no  more  than  a  certain  portion  of  bullion  struck 
with  a  mark,  indicating  its  weight  and  fineness. 
Bullion  was  the  original  circulating  medium  of  most 
countries,  and  was  paid  away  by  weight.  Coin  is 
only  an  improvement  to  save  the  trouble  of  weighing, 
and  make  the  value  more  easily  and  accurately  dis- 
tinguishable. , 

To  understand  well  the  reasons  for  which  the  laws 
respecting  bullion  are  made,  which  otlierwise  seem 
severe  and  unjust,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the 
principal  current  coin  of  this  and  other  kingdoms  is 
composed  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  certain  allay, 
the  weight  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  price  of 
bullion  at  the  time  the  standard  is  fixed ;  but,  as 
bullion  rises  and  falls  in  value,  it  sometimes  is  at- 
tended with  advantage  to  melt  down  the  current 
coin ;  this  is  a  robbery  on  the  state,  and  considered 
as  a  capital  crime.  Bullion  is,  therefore,  nar- 
rowly looked  after,  as  being  the  form  under  which 
the  coin  of  the  realm  is  likely  to  be  found,  when  the 
price  of  the  material  happens  to  rise  above  its  original 
standard. 
BUM  BOAT,  a  small  boat  plying  in  harbours  or  na- 
vigable rivers,  and  supplying  the  seamen  on  board 
ships  of  war  and  merchantmen  with  refreshments,  &c. 
No  person  is  permitted  to  ply  in  the  port  of  Londoa 
without  being  registered  and  receiving  a  licence  for 
that  purpose.  At  present  there  are  but  155  licenced 
bima  boats.  .By  stat.  2  Geo-  IIL"  c.  28,  entitled  An 
act  to  prevent  the  committing  of  thefts  and  frauds  by 
persons  navigating  bum  boats  and  other  boats  upon 
the  river  Thames,  which,  after  reciting  that  many  ill 
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^fffw^^wt  persons  nsing  and  navigating  upon  the  river 
Thames  certain  boots  commonly  called  bum  boats, 
and  other  vcssets,  under  pretence  of  selling  liquors  of 
dificrent  sorts,  and  also  slops,  tobacco,  brooms,  fruit, 
greens,  ginger-bread,  and  other  such  like  wares  and 
things,  to  and  amongst  the  seamen  and  labourers  em- 
ployed in  and  about  chips,  vessels,  and,  other  craft 
there,  do  frequently  take  occasion  to  cut,  damage, 
and  spoil  the  cordage,  cables,  buoys,  and  buoy-ropes, 
and  the  head-fasu,  and  other  fasts,  belonging  to  such 
ships,  Teaads,  and  craft,  and  fraudulently  carry  away 
the  came)  likewise  oicoar^e  such  seamen  and  la- 
bourers to  dispose  of  such  cordage,  cables,  and  buoys, 
and  such  goods,  merchandizes,  materials,  and  stores, 
■ecretly  and  unlawfully,  whereby  great  losacs  are  sos- 
tiiiied  by  merchants  and  owners  of  such  ships,  vessels, 
and  other  craft,  in  the  said  nver  i  it  is  enacted,  that 
persons  who  sliall  use,  let  out  to  hire,  lend,  or  na\  i- 
gate,  or  h-  ^'  <'"■•  -md  aasisting  in  using  or  navigating 
upon  the  ,  any  bom  boat,  or  other  boat,  for 

the  purpose  of  selling,  bartering,  exchanging,  or  ex- 
piMiBg  to  sale,  anwmgst  seamen  and  labourers  an- 
piofed  in  and  about  ships,  and  any  other  eraft,  any 
liquors,  slops,  tobacco,  fatooots,  or  any  fruit,  greens, 
pager-bread,  or  other  such  like  ware )  or  shall  sell, 
fawtCTt  exchange,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  sort  of  liquor, 
or  slops,  tabteco,  brooos,  or  any  fruit,  greens,  ginger- 
faroulf  or  other  such  like  ware  or  things,  from  any 
btnn  boat,  except  such  as  are  entered  at  the  office ; 
and  persons  unhwfiiUy  receiving,  or  procuring  to  be 
<ldi»a'cd  to  them,  any  goods  of  vessels  in  the  river, 
being  convicted  thereof  before  a  justice,  are  to  be  11 
dttoaed  gniltj  of  a  miadaneanor,  and  the  boat,  with 
those  on  board,  may  be  seised  and  searched,  an4  the 
persons  conveyed  before  a  jostice,  and  the  boat,  ttc. 
upon  conviction,  u  to  be  forfeited. 

Bum  boats  so  a»od  upon  the  river,  to  be  enteredat 
the  office  at  the  Trinity  House,  &c.  i  and  persons 
imlawfnlly  receiving  any  goods  of  veascb  in  the  river, 
being  eottvictcd  beferc  a  justice,  arc  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  nwarinacanor,  and  the  boat,  with  those  on 
board,  aioiy  be  adxed  and  aeardud,  and  the  persons 
conveyed  before  a  justice,  and  the  boot,  &c.  upon 
such  conviction,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Every  bum  boat  used  upon  the  river  between  Lon- 
don bridge  and  the  Lower  Hope  Point,  shaU  be  en- 
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tered  by  the  owner,  with  the  master,  wardens,  and  as- 
sistants, at  their  office  at  the  Trinity  House,  in  Water- 
lane,  London,  specifying  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  such  owners,  to  the  intent  that  the  said  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants  may  register  every  such  entry, 
and  deliver  in  writing  to  such  owner  or  owners  a 
number,  to  be  marked  on  one  or  more  parts  of  every 
such  bum  boat,  or  other  boat ;  and  every  such  owner 
shall  cause  tlic  number  so  delivered  to  be  forthwith 
marked,  together  with  the  Christian  and  surname, 
and  place  of  abode,  n|)on  such  part  of  the  boat  so  en- 
tered as  aforesaid.     S.  2. 

As  often  as  the  property  of  any  such  bum  boat  is 
altered,  the  new  owner  shall  forthwith  make  a  fresh 
entry  of  the  same,  and  cause  the  number  delivered 
in  pursuance  thereof  to  be  marked  on  the  said  boat, 
together  with  the  Christian  and  surname,  and  placc- 
of  abode,  in  like  manner  as  before  directed  at  the 
first  catering  of  any  such  boat.     S.  3. 

The  Trinity  House  to  register  such  entries,  and 
deliver  out  ntnnbers,  and  for  the  registering  such 
entry,  and  '  '  '  <;^  out  such  numbc^  to  be  paid 
the-sum  ol  ...^ ^'"gs. 

The  master,  wardens,  &c.  of  the  said  company,  and 
all  persons  whom  they  shall  depute,  and  the  owners 
or  masters  of  vessels  on  the  river,  or  persons  autho- 
rized by  seven  of  them,  may  search  boats  suspected 
to  have  ropes  and  stores,  &c.  stolen  from  vesseb  in  the 
river,  and  carry  the  persoiu  sa<pected  before  a  justice  i 
and  such  pcrsotu  not  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  boat  and  loading,  &c.  shall  be  forfeited.  S.  5. 

Constables,  beadles,  and  watchmen  on  duty  may 
seize  all  stores  or  goods  suspected  to  be  stolen  from 
vesseb  in  the  river,  and  carry  the  persons  concerned 
UKfcMi  justice,  ant*  they  not  giving  an  account  how 
they  came  by  the  same,  arc  adjudged  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. S.  6. 

Justices,  on  oath  of  a  suspicion  of  the  conceal- 
ment of  stolen  goods,  may  grant  a  search-warrant, 
and  the  goods  found  are  to  be  secured,  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  hotise,  &c.  are  to  be  brought  before  a 
justice,  and  tMt  giving  an  accoimt  how  they  came 
by  the  same,  are  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
S.7. 

Fersoos  to  whom  any  stores  or  ship-goods,  &c.  ire 
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-offered  to  be  sold,  &c.  may  stop  them,  and  carry  the 
•parties  before  a  justice.  S.  9. 

Persons  guilty  of  the  said  misdemeanors  to  forfeit 
for  the  first  offence  40s.  and  for  every  subsequent  of- 
fence 4I.  to  be  levied  by  distress,  one  moiety  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  to  the  Trinity  House  for  the 
use  of  their  poor.  S.  10. 

Persons  convicted  of  knowingly  receiving  stolen 
goods  from  vessels  in  the  river,  or  of  receiving  at  any 
time  any  such  goods  clandestinely,  to  be  transported 
for  1 4  years.  S.  I2. 

Persons  convicted  of  cutting  or  spoiling  any  cord- 
age, buoys,  &c.  of  any  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  river, 
"with  intent  to  steal  the  same,  to  be  transported  for  14 
years.  S.  13. 

By  the  14th  section,  any  person  out  of  prison  who 
shall  convict  two  others  of  the  like  offence  shall  be 
pardoned.  S.  16. 

Persons  navigating  any  boat  within  the  aforesaid  li- 
mits, not  entered,  marked,  and  numbered  as  aforesaid, 
or  having^a  false  mark  or  number,  or  not  having  the 
real  name  or  place  of  abode  of  the  owner  of  such  boat, 
inscribed  thereon,  or  not  having  such  names  and 
^figures  kept  fair  and  legible,  shall  forfeit  in  each  of 
ithe  abovementioned  cases  40s.  one  moiety  to  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  Trinity 
House  -,  and  upon  discovery  of  such  offence,  the  boat 
and  tackle,  &c.  may  be  seized  ;  and  within  48  hours 
information  is  to  be  given  to  a  justice,  and  if  the  for- 
feiture be  not  paid  in  24  hours,-  it  shall  be  raised  by 
sale  of  the  boat.  S-  15. 

Upon  complaint  to  the  Trinity  House  of  any  theft, 
■&c.  carried  on  in  any  boat,  they  may  summon  the 
owner,  and  enquire  into  such  complaint  in  a  summary 
way,  and  on  conviction,  may  take  away  his  number, 
and  refuse  to  enter  any  boat  of  his  for  the  future. 
S.  16. 

Where  a  boat  is  forfeited,  and  c-oncerning  which 
no  provision  i^  made  by  this  act,  the  justice  may  order 
it  to  be  burnt  within  six  days.  S.  17. 

Any  persons  may  apprehend  an  offender  against 
this  act,  and  deliver  him  to  a  constable  to  be  carried 
before  a  justice  ;  and  persons  obstructing  the  execu- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  transported  for  seven  years. 
S.  19. 
DUOY,  a -sort  of  cask  or  block  of  wood  fastened  by  a 
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rope  over  an  anchor  to  shew  where  it  is,  that  no 
other  vessel  may  entangle  itself  with  the  stock  or 
flukes ;  also  over  dangerous  banks  or  shallows.  These 
latter  are  large  and  conical,  that  they  may  be  seen  at 
a  distance,  and  are  permanently  and  firmly  fixed. 

BURGUNDY,  a  province  of  France,  famous  for  the 
excellent  wines  which  bear  its  name.  In  the  new  di- 
vision it  is  called  the  department  of  the  Cote-D'or. 

Burgundy  wine  does  not  bear  the  sea  voyage  unless 
well  corked,  with  a  piece  of  bladder  or  parchment  tied 
over  the  cork.  The  wines  rank  for  excellence  in  the 
following  order — ist,  Vollenay  j  2d,  Lc  Fomar;  3d, 
LeBeaune;  4th,  Savigny;  5th,D'Aloxe  ;  6th,DeChas- 
sagne*,  7th,  De  Nuits  ;  8th  De  Clos  de  Vaugeot ;  9th, 
De  Chambertin.  The  wines  of  Chalons  and  Macon  are 
the  most  inferior,  and  are  seldom  sent  to  a  distance. 

BURMAH,  an  extensive  kingdom  of  Asia  to  the  east 
of  the  Ganges,  often  called,  but  improperly,  Ava, 
from  the  name  of  the  capital.  This  country  produces 
the  best  teek  timber  in  India.  '1  he  forests  which  pro- 
duce this  wood  are  between  the  west  bank  of  Ava  and 
the  country  of  Aracan. 

BURNING,  Destroying,  or  Molesting  Stips.  By  the 
1 2th  Anne,  st.  2.  c.  18.  s.  6,  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  make,  or  be  assisting  in  the  making  any  hole 
in  the  bottom,  side,  or  any  other  part  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  in  distress,  or  shall  wilfully  do  any  thing  tending 
to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy. 

This  act,  by  the  4th  G.  I.  c.  1 2,  is  made  perpetual, 
and  further  enacts,  that  if  any  owner  of,  or  captain, 
master,  or  mariner,  or  other  officer  belonging  to  any 
ship  shall  wilfully  cast  away,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
the  ship  of  which  he  is  owner,  or  unto  which  he  be- 
longs, or  in  any  manner  or  wise  direct  or  procure  the 
same  to  be  done,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons that  shall  underwrite  any  policy  or  policies  of  in- 
surance thereon,  or  any  merchant  or  merchants  that 
sliall  load  goods  therein,  he  shall  suffer  death. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  29,  s.  6,  reciting,  that  some 
doubts  had  arisen  touching  the  nature  of  the  offence 
provided  against  by  the  preceding  act,  and  the  trial 
and  punishment  to  be  had  and  inflicted  for  the  same, 
it  is  enacted  as  follows  : 

"  If  any  person  skill  wilfully  cast  away,  burn,  or 

otherwise 
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otherwise  destroy  the  ship  or  vessel  of  which  he  is 
owner,  or  to  which  he  bclongeth,  or  in  any  wise  di- 
rect or  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  with  intent  to 
dcfiraud  or  design  to  prejudice  any  person  or  persons 

that  hath  or  shall  underwrite  any  policy  or  policies  of 
insurance  thereon,  or  of  any  merchant  or  merchants 
that  shall  load  goods  thereon,  or  of  any  owner  or 
owners  of  such  ;hip  or  vessel,  the  person  or  persons 
offending  therein,  being  thereof  lawAiIIy  couvicted> 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  a  felon  or  felons,  and 
shall  suffer  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Any  of  the  above  offences  of  wilfully  casting  away, 
burning  or  destroying  any  ships  or  vessels,  if  commit- 
ted within  the  body  of  any  county,  to  be  tried  in  the 
same  manner,  and  adjudgrd  in  the  saibe  courts  as 
those  felonies  committed  within  the  body  of  any 
county  are  adjudged  and  determined  ;  and  if  any  of 
the  said  offences  arc  committed  upon  the  high  seas, 
they  shaD  be  tried,  determined,  and  adjudged,  as  di- 
rected and  appointed  for  trying  felonies  committed 
upon  the  high  seas,  by  the  statute  of  28  Hen.  VLU. 
c.  15,  relative  to  pirate*.  S.  7. 

Upon  the  preceding  act  a  captain  Codling  of  the  brig 
Adventure  was  recently  found  guilty,  and  executed. 
By  33  G.  III.  c.  67,  seamen,  keclmen,  casters, 
ship  carpenters,  or  other  persons  riotously  assem- 
bled, to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  who  shall 
unlawfully,  and  with  force,  prevent,  hinder,  or 
obstruct  the  loading  or  unloading,  or  the  sailing 
and  navigating  any  ship,  keel,  or  other  vessel*  with 
intent  to  prevait,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  load- 
ing or  unloading,  or  the  sailing  or  navigating 
such  ship,  keel,  or  other  vessel,  such  persons  being 
lawfully  convicted  of  any  of  these  offences,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
and  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  tenn  ncn  more 
than  twelve  months,  nor  less  than  six. 

Persons  imbwfuDy,  and  with  force,  preventing, 
hindering,  or  obstructing  any  seaman,  kcelman,  cm- 
ter,  or  ship  carpenter,  from  working  at  his  lawful 
trade,  business,  or  occupation,  or  who  shall  wilfully 
and  maliciously  assauh,  beat,  or' wound,  or  use  or 
commit  any  bodily  violence  or  hurt  to  or  upon  any 
seaman,  ike.  with  intent  to  deter,  prevent,  hinder,  or 
obstruct  such  seaman,  &c.  from  working  at  his  lawful 
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trade,  business,  or  Occupation  respectively,  to  be  com^ 
mittcd  to  prison,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  twelve 
calendar  months,  and  not  less  than  six.  S.  2. 

Persons  offending  a  second  time  to  be  guilty  of  fe- 
lony, and  transported  for  fourteen  years*',  S.  3. 

Tius  act  not  to  extend  to  any  thing  done  by  autho- 
rity of  his  majesty.     S.  4. 

Offences  under  tliis  act  committed  on  the  high  seas 
may  be  tried  in  any  session  for  the  trial  of  offences- 
committed  on  the  high  seas.     S.  7. 

Prosecutions  tobe  commenced  within  twelvemonths 
after  the  offence  committed.    S.  8.    See  Iruurancn 
Slrtuided  Slips,  Wreck. 
BUSS,  a  small  vessel,  generally  about  ih\rty  tons,  em- 
ployed in  the  herring  fishery.  Sec  Fisheries,  Bountiet. 
BUYING  and    SELLING   is   a  transferring  of  pro- 
perty firom  one  person  to  another,  in  consideration 
of  some  price    or  recompence,   as    an    exchange 
b  a  commutation  of  goods  for  goods.     A  man  may 
sell  or  exchange  his  goods   in  any  manner,  at  any 
time,  and  with  any  person  he  pleases,  unless  judgment 
has  been  obtained  against  him,  and  the  writ  of  execu- 
tion is  actually  delivered  to  the  sheriff",  who  has  taken 
possession.    On  an  agreement  for  goods,  the  vendee 
cannot  carry  away  without  payment,  unless  the  ven- 
dor agree  to  trust  him,  for  it  is  not  a  sale  without 
payment.  But  if  any  part  of  the  price  be  laid  down, 
or  any  portion  of  the  goods  delivered  by  way  of  ear- 
nest, the  vendee  may  recover  the  goods  by  action  as 
well  as  the  vendor  may  the  price  of  them.     But  by 
29  Car.  IL  c.  3,  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  tO' 
the  value  of  lol.  or  upwards  shall  be  valid,  unless  the 
payment  or  delivery  be  performed,  or  unless  some 
note  in  writing  be  made  and  signed  by  tlic  party  or 
his  agent,  who  is  to  be  charged  with  the  contract. 
But  if  a  vendee,  after  the  bargain   is  struck,  tc*ndcr 
the  money,  and  the  vendor  refuses  it,  the  property  is 
absolutely  vested  in  the  vendee.    A  contract  also  by 
sale  may  be  good,  although  the  vttulor  hath  no  pro- 
perty in  the  goods  sold  at  the  time  of  the  sale ;  for  the 
buyer,  by  taking  proper  precautions,  tn.iy  at  all  events 
be  secure  of  his  purchase.     A  sale  of  goods  in  market- 
overt  is  binding  not  only  between  the  parties,  but  on 
those  to  whom  the  property  may  in  truth  belong  ;  as 
if  a  man  steal  goods,  although  the  owner  may  at  any 
time  Kizc  chem,  yet  if  the  thief  sell  them  inmarket^ 

overt, 
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overt,  the  property  is  changed  by  the  sale.  Market- 
overt  in  the  country  is  only  on  stated  days,  but  in 
London  every  day  except  Sunday  is  an  open  market 
for  such  things  as  the  owner  of  the  open  shop  pro- 
fesses to  trade  in.  And  by  stat.  i  Jac.  I.  c.  2i,  if 
stolen  property  be  taken  to  any  pawnbroker  in  Lon- 
don, or  within  two  miles,  he  shall  restore  it  to  the 
owner.   See  Agreement. 
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BY-LAWS,  or  Bye-Laws,  are  regulations  and  laws 
made  by  any  society  or  community  for  its  own  regu- 
lation, and  for  the  better  management  of  its  affairs. 
All  by-laws  are  for  the  general  advantage,  not  for  that 
of  private  persons,  and  must  not  contradict  or  inter- 
fere with  the  public  laws  and  regulations  for  the  time 
being. 
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CABLES  and  CORDAGE.  By  35  Eliz.  c.  8,  per- 
sons making  any  cables  of  any  old  and  over-worn 
stuff,  which  shall  contain  above  seven  inches  in  com- 
pass, shall  forfeit  four  times  the  value  of  every  such  ca- 
ble so  made  ;  and  any  persons  tarring  any  halsers  or 
other  cordage,  made  of  such  old  and  over-worn  stuff 
of  a  lesser  size,  not  containing  in  compass  seven  inches, 
or  who  shall  sell  such  cable,  halser,  or  other  cordage, 
shall  forfeit  the  treble  value  thereof.  S.  2. 

All  persons  offending  against  the  tenor  of  this  act 
to  be  imprisoned  during  his  majesty's  pleasure.     S.  3. 

By  6  George  III.  c.  45,  a  bounty  of  2s.  4fd.  is 
allowed  upon  every  hundred  weight  of  British  cord- 
age exported  as  merchandize  to  foreign  parts.  The 
exporter  to  give  bond  as  security,  with  condition  to 
bring  in  a  certificate  lit.  discharge  thereof  within  six 
months,  if  such  goods  shall  be  entered  for  or  landed 
in  Ireland,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark, 
and  within  1 8  months  if  entered  for  or  landed  in  any 
of  the  plantations  in  Africa  or  America,  and  within 
30  months  if  entered  for  or  landed  in  any  port  or  place 
at  or  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  S.  i . 

Officers  of  the  customs  may  open  and  examine  the 
goods  :  and  if  the  same  shall  be  found  rightly  entered, 
they  shall  be  repacked  at  the  charge  of  the  officer ; 
which  charge  shall  be  re-allowed,"  if  reasonable,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs.  S.  2. 

If  any  dispute  shall  arise  relative  to  the  goods  being 
actually  of  British  manufacture,  the  proof  to  be  upon 
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the  exporter,  claimer  or  owner,  and  not  On  the  of- 
ficer.   S.  3. 

Cordage  landed  without  licence,  unless  in  case  of 
distress,  or  to  save  the  goods  from  perishing,  to  for« 
feit  treble  value.  S.  4. 

Nothing  in  this  act  to  extend  the  bounties  to  cord- 
age remanufactured  from  old  cables,  ropes  or  cordage, 
commonly  called  twice  layed  cordage.  S.  3. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  85.  s.  2,  no  bounty  to  be  paid 
if  made  from  American  hemp,  nor  for  less  quantity 
than  three  tons  weight. 

No  bounty  on  exportation  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

No  entry  to  be  made  without  certificate  of  refusal 
from  the  navy  board. 

The  above  act,  which  has  been  continued  by  various 
acts,  was  still  further  continued  by  36  G.  III.  c. 
108. 
CABUL,  or  Kaboul,  a  city  of  Asia,  the  capital  of  Ca- 
buHstan,  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire,  situated  at  the 
south  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Grand  Mogul  from  Bucharia,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  key  to  his  empire  on  the  side  of 
Persia  and  Bucharia.  It  is  a  great,  rich,  and  populous 
city,  famous  for,  the  sale  of  Tartary  horses,  60,000 
of  which  are  said  to  be  annually  sold  here.  Jn  the 
neighbouring  mountains  are  mines  of  iron,  aud  there 
i£  exported  from  this  city  a  large  quantity  of  rhubarbj 
but  great  part  of  it  is  naturally  bad  or  adulterated. 
CACHAO,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name 
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in  Tonquin,  where  there  is  an  English  factory,  and  li       trooiit    of  English  goods  to  SwitzerUncI,  in  opposi- 
where  are  purchased  sHks  and  lacquered  ware.  U       tion  to  Calais. 

CADIZ,  a   city  and  port  of  Andalusia  in  Spam-,   <8      CALLAO,    the  port  of  Lima  in  Peru.     Its  trade  is 
leagues  north-west  of  Gibraltar,  situated  on.  a  &a»~  —- sfiMwiderable.     From  Chili  it  imports  cordage,  leather. 


bay  of  the  same  name,  so  large  as  to  contain  any  num- 
ber of  ships,  which  may  there  ride  in  security.  Cadiz 
is  at  iM'csent  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  of 
Spain,  internal  and  external.  It  is  likewise  a  place 
whither  the  merchants  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
•end  their  own  commodities,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
East  India  and  colonial  possessions,  in  order.to  be  ex- 
ported to  Spanish  America.  Here  is  the  rrtide^ous 
of  the  annual  flota  to  America,  and  during  the  last, 
months  of  the  stay  of  tkis  fleet  the  bustle  i*  prodi-' 
gioQS.  The  exportation  of  French  luxuries  in  drqs 
u  considerable,  parti-    '  iil(,  and  gold  and  silver 

tiaraes,  cottons,  coSe<:,  .  ,_..:rs,  and  also  a  vzricty  of 
medicinal  drugs.  England  s«ods  great  quantities  of 
bale  goods  and  other  manufactures.  Every  conuncr- 
cial  nation  has  a  con^  at  Cadiz. 

CAFF.X.     See  B/^i  &». 

CAIRO,  or  G«ANt)  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  situ-  B 
ated  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile.   This  city  is  of  great 
magnitude  and  extremely  poj"!'-          "—    •'     '..\m- 
pean  nations,  particularly  ilic  nch, 

have  consuls,  and  it  is  a  city  tf  great  trade  (  the  na- 
ture of  that  '  ibentioned  in  the 
account  of  A. ,,  .  ...^  con '•••-:  col- 

lected at  Cairo  are  t  .  ^k)wn  t>i .  the 

country  vessels  c41c^j|(|iBJaa. 

CALABRIA,  a  proviace  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  of  which  it  4s  the  most  southern  piii.  The 
■oil  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  saffron,  cotton,  wax 
and  honey. 

CAI.  "^' 
of     , 

nearest  port  in  Engl.ind,  Las  a  coofiJcrable  traffic 
with  this  ountry.     Its  proxisiity,  bowtfver,  to  the 

fixe  port  of  Dun!-  -'-   —     ■  -'^le  rcstr-iint  on 

its  commerce  wi  ,  --JO,  and  other 

pUcei  of  the  Net^<•^U^.Js,  profit  consi«lerably  by  the 


tallow,  dried  fish,  corn,  cedar,  planks,  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  carpets  J  from  Peru,  sugars,  wine, 
bratuly,  mssts,  cordage,  titnber  fol-  shipping,  "cocoa, 
tobaccoj^ond  mol.iiscs;  irom  Mtfxio),  pitch,  tar,  wood 
for  djijag,  sul^kur*  balsam  of  Peru^  both  white  and 
brown,  as  well  as  commodities  from  China. 

CALCULATION,  the  act  of  computing  several  suin« 
by  addingt  iubtracting,  n^ultiplying,  or  dividing. 
If  the  basis  on  which  a  calculation  is  formed  be 
certain,  and  the  process  properly  carried  through 
bgr  following  the  right  node  of  stating  the  question, 
and  if  no  error  is  made  in  the  figtires,  the  result  is 
certain.  In  moat  erroneous  calculations,  the  error  lies 
in  the  iirst  basis,  and  not  in  the  process  of  working 
the  question. 

CALCUTfA,  tl'x  capital  of  Bengal.     See  lingat. 

CALENllAR,  a  table  containing  the  divisions  of  time 
into  d^,  wteka,  months,  &c.  in  one  year,  in  their 
regular    ortler  and    siKccsBioiI  j    the   terms,   feasts, 

Ch:i! '    •'  •'■■" ,  &c.  «cc. 

1  nations  divide  time  differently 

ftom  the  Christian  Rations,  dl  of  Svhom  used  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  until  the  Frcncli  adopted  a  new 
method  of  di>  T"  •  ^nd  computing  time.  See  Ca/rn' 
(far,  Frtrifh.  I 

CAI,E\DAR,  1  RtNCH.  TJie  Frcnci  in  their  general 
rage  for     '  '  the  year,  as 

well  as  :    .        _..    ..  : .J,..,;i.d  arithmetic 

appeared  to  tho«e  who  ruled  in  France  to  deserve  a 
preference  in  every  case,  in  coo<iequencc  of  whicli, 
^-flhe  mon''  '      1  to  contain  30  days 

each,  and  di\  . . jdcs  in  place  of  weelcs. 

By  this  mean*  12  months  make  360  days,  leaving 
fi%-c  supplementary   days,  th.it  bclodg  to  no  month 

whatever  in  ordir rs,  and  six   in  leap  years. 

TiiC  following  t..;  M.-rve  for  adjusting  dates   in 

correspondencies  with  that  country. 


U 
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TABLES  for  reducing  the  Dates  of  the  new  French  Calendar  to  the  Dates  of  the 

Gregorian  Calendar. 


TABLE  I. 
Of  the  new  French  Calendar  compared  ivith  the  Gregorian  Calendar  for  40  years ;  that  is,  from  l8o2  to  1842- 


Tears  of  the 
Republic. 

Gregorian  Year. 

[Tinn/^i^rlii       ^ 

Commeuceiiien 

t  of  the  French  Year. 

r  nUl^  IdUc .     - 

Year. 

Sept. 

Autumnal  Solstice. 

11 

1802  -  03 

4  s 

1802 

23 

7h. 

15' 

10"  a 

12 

1803-04  b 

1 

1803 

24 

I 

3 

59  m 

13 

1804  -  05 

2  Iv 

1804  b 

23 

7 

52 

48  m 

14. 

1805-06 

3  '^ 

1805 

23 

0 

41 

37   a 

15 

1806-07 

4  s 

1806 

23 

6 

30 

26  a 

18 

1807  -  08  b 

1 

1807     ■ 

24 

0 

19 

15  m 

17 

1808  -  09 

I't 

1808  b 

23 

6 

8 

4  m 

18 

1809  -  10 

1809 

23 

11 

sa 

53  m 

19 

1810-11 

4 

1810 

23 

5 

45 

42  a 

20 

1811  -  12  b 

5  s 

1811 

23 

11 

34 

33  a 

21 

1812-13 

1 

1812  b 

23 

5 

23 

20  m 

22 

1813-14 

2  v; 

1813 

23 

11 

12 

9  m 

23 

1814-15 

3^' 

1814 

23 

5 

0 

58  a 

24. 

1815-  16  b 

4  s 

1815 

23 

10 

49 

47   a 

25 

1816-  17 

1 

1816  b 

23 

4 

38 

36  m 

26 

1817-18 

2     .. 

1817 

23 

10 

27 

25  m 

27 

1818-  19 

3  ^" 

1818 

23 

4 

16 

14   a 

28 

1819  -  20  b 

4  s 

1819 

23 

10 

5 

3   a 

29 

1820  -  21 

1 

1820  b 

23 

3 

53 

52  m 

30 

1821  -22 

2     ... 

1821 

23 

9 

42 

41   m 

SI 

1822-23 

3  ^'" 

1822 

23 

3 

31 

30  a 

32 

1823  -  24  b 

4  s 

1823 

23 

9 

20 

19  a 

33 

1824  -  25 

1 

1824  b 

23 

3 

9 

8  m 

34. 

1825  -  26 

2  . 

1825 

23 

8 

53 

57  m 

35 

1826-27 

3  '^^ 

1826 

23 

2 

42 

46  a 

36 

1827  -  28  b 

4  s 

1827 

23 

8 

31 

35  a 

37 

1828  -  29 

1 

1828  b 

23 

2 

20 

21.  m 

38 

1829  -  30 

2 

1829 

23 

8 

9 

13  "m 

39 

1830  -  31 

3  ^ 

1830 

23 

1 

58 

2  a 

40 

1831  -  32  b 

4  s 

1831 

23 

7 

46 

51   a 

41 

1832-33 

1 

1832  b 

23 

1 

35 

40  m 

42 

1833  -  34 

^   r\ 

1833 

23 

7 

24 

29  m 

43 

1834  -  35 

3   '^ 

1834 

23 

1 

13 

18   a 

44. 

1835  -  36  b 

4  s 

1835 

23 

7 

2 

7  a 

45 

1836  -  37 

1 

1836  b 

23 

0 

50 

56  m 

46 

1837  -  38 

2    .. 

1837 

23 

6 

39 

45  m 

47 

1838-39 

3  '"' 

1838 

23 

0 

28 

34  a 

48 

1839  -  40  b 

4  s 

18.39 

23 

6 

17 

23   a 

49 

1840  -  41 

1 

1840  b 

23 

0 

6 

12  m 

SO 

1841  -  42 

2  ...  , 

3  ''"'' 

1841 

23 

5 

53 

1   m 

51 

1842  -  43 

^      1842 

23 

11 

43 

50  ni 

Wf. 

l^c. 

tff 

b  signifies  bissextile,  or  leap-year — s  sextile,  or  French  leap-year — c  common  year  of  365  days — m  morning — a  afternoon. 

Tlie  French  decree  does  not  determine  the  proper  rule  for  fixing  the  leap-year :  the  necessity  for  determining  this 
♦ule  will  happen  in  1811.  The  most  convenient  method  appears  to  be  the  common  one,  when  after  7  Franciades  of 
♦  years,  a  Franciade  of  5  years  occurs  :  according  to  this  regulation,  the  5th  and  13th  Franciades  are  of  5  years  each. 
The  Bureau  det  LongUudet  will  doubtless  ascertain  this  point  witli  more  accuracy, 
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Neio  DivhUn  of^Tiine.  The  year  is  divided  by  the 
French  into  tweJve  equal  parts  and  a  fraction,  and 
each  part  ccnsidcrcd  a^  a  month,  consists  of  thirty- 
days. 

Each  month  is  divkled  into  three  decades^  con- 
sisting, as  the  word  implies,  of  ten  days,  which  are 
called  as  foHotv  •   ■  •      i 

Primidi,  from  the  Latin  primusj  first.  Duodi, 
from  the  Latin  duo,  two,  second.  Tridi,  from  the 
Latin  treS,  tliree,  third.  Quartidi,  from  the  Latin 
quartus,  four.  Quintidi,  from  the  Latin  quintus, 
five.  Sextldi,  jfrom  the  Latin  sextus,  sixth.  Scptidi, 
from  the  Latin  Septimus,  seventh.  Octodi,  from  the 
Latin  octo,  eight  for  eighth.  Nonodi,  from  the  La- 
tin nonus,  ninth.  Decadi,  from  the  Latin  decern, 
ten  for  tenth. 

The  year  begins  on  the  first  of  Vendemiaire,  which 
answers  to  the  23d  of  September,  of  the  Christian 
aera. 

The  months  have  thirty  dajrs,  and  are  named  as 
follow:    ' 

t  Vendemiaire  (vintage  Aonth)  begins  Septamber  ?3. 

2  Btumaire  (foggy  montli)  begins  October  23. 

3  Frimaire  (slecly  niontli),  b(;gins  Nuvcmber  22. 

4  Nivo,^e  (snowy  n]t>utli}  begins  DieCeinljotga. 

5  Pluv'inse  '(raiiiy  mo\itlSy  '  b.;lg:ns  January  21'. 

6  Ventose  (windy  montti)  i  begins  February  .CO. 

7  Germinal  (budding  montli)  begins  .Vlarcli  'ii. 

8  Floreal  (flowery  jiionth)  begins  April  21. 

9  Prairial  (meadow  month),  begins  May  21. 
10  Messidor  (harvest  month)  begins  Jitne  20. 
11"  Thermidor  (hot  month)  begins  July  20. 
12  Frucjtidor  (fruit  month)  begins  August  19. 

They  make  in  all  360  days.  The  remaining  five 
are  called  Complementary  days. 

1st   Complementary  day  is  the  18th  of  September. 

2d    Complementary  day  is  the  i^di  of  September. 

3d    Complementary  day  is  the  20th  of  September. 

4th  Complementary  day  is  the  21st  of  September. 

5th  Cbmplemcntiary  day,  or  last  day  of  the  French 
year,  answers  to  the  22d  of  September,  thus  making 
365  days.  ' 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  republic-  commenced  on 
the  23d  of  September  1802. 
CALIFORNIA,  an  extensii^e  country  in  North  Ame- 
rica, forifting  a  long  point  of  land  on  the  west  coast ; 
and  from  the  variety  of  climate  it  occupies,  very  va- 
rious in  soil  and  productions.    From  its  distant  si- 
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tuation  and  the  superior  value  of  the  neighbouring 
Spanish  provinces,  this  country  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence, in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  contains 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  they  are  very  little 
worked. 
CALICOES,  LINENS,  &c.     See  E:<cise,  Expcriaiioiiy 

ImportaUm^ 
CAJJCUT,  a  kingdom  of  .Vsia,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 
-    The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  rice,  ginger,  saltpetre, 
aloes,  sugar  and  oil,  besidts  a  particular  species  of 
dates,  of  which  the  inhabitants   make   wine.     The 
city  of  Calicut  is  the  capital,  and  another  great  town 
is  Samerin.     The  bazr.r  at  Calicut  is  one  of  the  first 
•in  Malabar,  and  is  always  filled  with  rich  merchan-  , 
dize.    Here  are  manufactured  some  very  fine  cloths. 
CALLING  the  PL.AINTIFF,  is  the  form  which  takes 
place  when  the  plaintift"  is  nonsuited.     It  is  usual  for 
a  plaintiff  when  he  or  his  counsel  perceives  that  he 
has  not  given  evidence  sufficient  to  maintain  his  issue, 
to  be  voluntarily  nonsuited,  or  to  withdraw  himself, 
whereupon  the  cryer  is  ordered  to  call  the  plaiiitifl', 
and  if  neither  he  nor  any  one  for  him  appears,  he  is 
nonsuited,  the  jurors  are  discharged,  the  action  is  at 
an  end,    and  tli«  defendant  recovers  his  costs  ;  but 
this  is  not,  like  a  retraxit  or  a  %erdict,  a  bar  to  another 
action. 
CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word,  which  signifies  exchange. 

See  Exchange. 
CAMBOY A,  a  city  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  India,  its  products  and  manufactures 
being  inferior, to  few.  The  country  abounds  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  silk.  The  inhabitants  excel  in 
embroidery,  and  cornelian  and  agate  stones  are  found 
in  the  rivers. 
C.\MBRAY,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  north,  a  place  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cambrics,  which  hence  took  their  name. 
Here  are  also  manufactured  large  quantities  of  soap, 
hides,  and  thread.  The  eclat  of  Cambray,  how- 
ever, for  the  manufacture  of  cambrics,  has  been  con- 
siderably diminished  through  the  enterprising  ex- 
ertions of  Valenciennes,  St.  Quentin,  and  other 
towns. 
CAMBRIC  and  LAWNS.      See  Excise,    Importation, 

Exportation. 
CAMPEACHY,  a  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of 

Mexico, 
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Mexico,  in  the  n«igl)boarhooJ  of  which  the  English, 

-    £:om  the  miiLilc  o'"    '        -  '    '■*   ' 

anJ  nuhoganj }  tlu 

the  name  of  Csunpndij  wood.    This  tndc  being  a 

direct  intrnsion  on  the  territory  of  the  S  .  who 

arc  particularly  jealous  of  any  iateriopt.'^ ...t  part 

of  the  world,  it  his  often  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
putes ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  of  1741.  For  a  i  '  f 
ycATs  past,  however,  the  logwood  cutters  ^  .  ..it 
.    Campeachj,  and  removed  to  the  Bay  of  Hondtiras. 

Sec  Hittdiiriu. 
C'^N\I>^      -  1.1   v...  France,  a  province 

of   M  this    country    by 

the  French^  a&d  haviag  great  commercial  advan- 
tage from  the  iiiinciuc  lakes*  as  w  t 


1 


riT-r' 


.J...  c,   I 


»  .  ,       ,  ,r 

of  the  northern  parts-  of  tlac  American  contisaU*  and 
the  vi^u^bL:  ftir  trade  of  a  great   track  <.>r  , 

throoghout  whi' h  '^•■■^-  ^  >•'   -  How.     Th.  , ..,--1 

trxporti  from  C  .  urs,  gintcng,  sntke- 

root,  capilUir-,  wUcat  and  tiiuber,  and  the  imi>orts 
consist  of  a  >-ai :         ■  "ritish  manufactnrcs. 

CANAL.     An  ('.-^  I  btcribcr  to  a  canal-navigation 

as  not  liable  for  any  call  made  by  the  committee,  after 
Ik  has  assigned  his  share.  7  T.  Rq>.  36.  See  A'«- 
vfigttiU  Canals. 

CANARY  ISLANDS  lie  to  the  vest  of  the  coast  of 
Biledulgcrid,  in  Africa  \  they  are  twelve  in  number, 
producing  grain,  fruits,  and  excellent  wine,  which  is 
tsansported  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  to 

.  Great  Britain.  Hlwy  yield  likewise  some  sugar, 
dragons-bkxxl,  at>d  other  sorts  of  gum. 

C  A  ^ "  Sec  Exility  Ej^ortatitn^  Imfcrtatim, 

Ca .•  - .- -  .  ,  fjfcs and  K Lf . l i  *  jions  od.     See Excut. 

CaMDLi^  S.ii.U  by.  ,  or  short  piece  of  candle, 

i»  lighted  in  a  sale  room  or  liuction  room,  when  any 
lot  of  goods  is  put  up,  artil  the  bidders  continue  to 
bid  umil  ttu;  cxr.Jlc  l>  out.  .w.rn  the  lot  falL  to  the 
last  bidder. 

CANTON,  an  immense  city  of  China,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  tlie  lame  name,  having  a  good  port 
on  the  river  Ta-ho.  Canton  is  the  principal  place  of 
commerce  in  the  cmpu-c.  The  extensive  trade  car- 
ried on  here  coiuists  of  tea,  gdd,  diamCTndi>  pearls. 
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and  other  precious  stones,  quicksilver,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  steel,  salt-pctrc,  sugar,  and  various  ether  pro- 
ductioiu  of  China.  Here  are  made  excellent  cannon, 
which  are  said  never  to  rebound,  however  strongly 
charged,  a  property  attributed  to  the  charcoal  by 
which  they  are  forged;  and  which  is  supposed  to 
soften  the  iron,  whilst  the  pit-coal  used  in  Europe 
communicates  salts  and  other  qualities  which  increase 
its  hardness.  The  manufactures  of  China,  particu- 
larly silk,  ma'.lins,  embroidery,  porcelain,  &c.  are 
universally  known.  In  several  of  these,  however, 
they  have  of  late  met  serious  rivals  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  parti.    '    '    7"     'IT  ,  and 

Germany  i  and  certainly, .  i  pro- 

portion of  tlteir  nnnnfactures  is  exported  to  Europe 
comparatively  with  what  formerly  took  place.  The 
silk  and  otlua-  stuflfs  of  Canton  look  extremely  well ; 
but  \\\ey  arc  by^no  meansof  the  best  ((ujlity,  either  in 
point  of  gooduess  of  materials  or  of  workmanship  : 
hcTKe  they  arc  of  no  great  estimation  at  Pckin.  Tlic; 
silk  stuff's  however,  called  r/ijr,  arc  centered  of  all 
others  the  best,  p;irticulariy  flowered  silks,  and  those 
worked  in  the  manner  of  bcc. 

The  ships  firom   England,   T'  "      1,  France,   and 

Portugal,    bring  hither  the  1...    j,  commodities: 

gold  and  silver  coins,  woollen  and  linen  stuSs  of  all 
kinds,  clocks  and  watches,  mathematical  instruments, 
paper  of  a!'       "  '    ther  liquors. 
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I.     lly  13  Anne,  stat.  i. 


c  16,  masters  of  ships  to  make  entry,  upon  oath,  of 
all  foreign  made  sails  on  beard  their  respective  ships  ; 
aiul  before  clcarint;  in»-3rds  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms where  she  discharges  her  cargo,  pay  the  duties 
of  id>  per-cU. 

~^tf  9^  G.  II.  c.  27.  s.  2,  every  such  foreign  sail  to  be 
ftamped  at  the  port  where  the  entry  is  made.  Masters 
of  slijps  tx>t  making  such  entry,  or  paying  tlie  duty 
before  the  ship  is  cleared  inwards,  shall  forfeit  th^ 
•ails  and  pay  50!.  pcnahy. 

Masters  of  ships,    after  making   the  report  and 
entry,  and  before  the  ship  is  cleared  inwards,  un- 
villing  to  pay  the  duty,  and  delivering  the  sails  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  shall  not  be   subject  to  pay  ■ 
the  penalty  of  50!.  but  shall  only  forfeit  the  sails.     S. 

3- 
Masters  of  ships  coming  from  tlie  East  Indies,  hav- 
ing 
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ing  foreign  canvas  on  board,  are  exempted  from-  tlie 
above  duty  and  penalty.     »S.  4. 

Foreign  made  sail  cloth  imported,  to  be  stamped  on 
landing,  with  stamps  eight  inches  diameter,  dipped  in 
red  lead  and  oil.  ;5ol.pcnalty  for  forgingJiuch  stamps. 
S.  6, 

Persons  working  or  making  up  foreign  sail  cloth 
that  is  not  stamped,  into  tarpawlings  or  sails,  such 
tarpawHngs,-  &c.  to  be  forfeited,  with  penalty  of  jol. 
to  be  levied  by  distress;  or  to  be  committed  for  six 
months,  or  until  payment.     S.  7. 

Sail-makers  working  up  foreign  canvas  to  put 
the  .stamps  on  the  after  side  of ^  the  sail,  m  such  a 
manner  that  the  number  of  stamps  in  every  sail  may 
appear;  proportionably  to  the  number  of  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  snid  sail,  .under  penally  of  lol.  and  Sor- 
feiting  such  sail  if  made  otherwise.     S.  8. 

Sails  made  of  foreign  canvas  unstamped  not  tO;  be 
mended,  under  penalty  of  20I.     S.  9. 

New  sails  to  be  stamped  with  the  maker's  name 
and  place  of  abode,  in  a  stamp  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, dipped  in  lamp  black  and  oil,  on  penalty  of  icl. 
and  forfeiture  of  sails.     S.  j  o. 

Ships  built  in  Britain  or  the  Plantations,  on  first 
setting  out,  to  be  furnished-  wit^i  a  complete  set  of 
ncw.saUf:,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  under  pc- 
,  nalty  of  5QI.     S.  11. 

The  above  act  is  continued  by  40  G.  III.  c.  45. 
CAPE-DE-VERD,  a  prominent  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal. 
i.This  country  is  fertile,  and.  contains  in  its  district  a 
-  number  of  populous  towns  and  places.     Its  situation 
being  highly  favournble  for  commerce,,  it  is  frequented 
b/ traders  from  Cairo,  Tunis,  Oran,  Fez,  Morocco, 
and  a  variety  of  other  nations.     Its  principal  town  is 
Tombuto,  which  is  in  a   manner  the  depot  of  the 
.  gold  of  Mandingo.     Hence  are  also  exported  a  con- 
.siderable  quantity  of  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  and  am- 
bergris, besides  ox  and  buffaloes'  hides.     Here  arc 
also  a  numl)cr  of  valuable:  and  well  managed  iron- 
works, where  are  forged  long  bars,    formed    into 
■lances  and  other  arms,;and  implanents  for  fishing  and 
labouring  the  ground. 
Cape-oe-Verd  IsIvANOs,     These  are  situated -on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
./Soiegal:   they  are   10  in  number^  the  principal  of 
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which  IS  St.  Jago.  The  Cape-de-Verd  Islands  form 
a  convenient  touching-place  for  ships  on  their  way 
to  or  from  the  East  Indies  and  Africa  ;  and  the  fevr 
Portuguese  who  inhabit  them  readily  exchange  their 
provisions  foi'  European  commodities.  These  islands 
have  some  trade  in  ski4i3,  particularly  goat  and  kid 
skins.  These,  as  well  as  a'  few  wild  ox  hides,  are 
either  exported  to  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  a  va- 
riety, of  their  manufactures,  or  are  sbld  to  fo- 
reigners. 

CAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa,  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch  in 
September  1795,  but  agreed  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  to  be  restored  ;  a  place  where  the  ships  of 
this  and  other  nations  generally  put  in  on  their  way 
to  India,  f^e  wines  made  here  are  of  great  va- 
riety, and  some  of  excellent  quality,  particularly  the 
Const  antia. 

CAPITAL,  the  sum  of  money  or  amount  of  property 
which  an  individual  or  a  company  vests  in  trade,  or 
which  at  any  future  time  comprises  the  monied  or 
.  other  stock  employed  in  carrying  it  on. 

'When  it  is  applied-  to  a  large  company,  it  is  gene- 
rally called  the  stock  or  joint  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. The  word  capital  is  opposed  to  the  word  gain 
•  in  commercial  affairs,  in  the  same  manner  that  in- 
'  terest  is  to  principal  when  speaking  of  money ;  but 
when  the  interest  or  gain  is  in  either  case  joined 
to  the  principal  or  capital,  then  they  go  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  increased  principal  or  capital. 

C.(\PTURE,  particularly  relates  to  prizes  taken 
by  privateers,  &c.  in  time  of  war,  which  are  to 
be  divided  between  the  .  captors,  ■&€.  See  In- 
suratice. 

CARAVAN,  a  caravan  or  assembly  of  travellers  by 
land,  who,  for  their  greater  security,  march  in  a  body 
through  desert  countries,  or  where  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  robbers  or  enemies.  Caravans  consist 
generally  ef  merchants, '  but  sometimes  of  pilgrims 
and  other  religious  persons.  Most  of  the  inland 
commerce  in  Asia  and  the  east  is  carried  on  by  cara-- 
vans,  which  are  generally  attended  by  armed  men. 
There  is  always  a  guide  or  chief,  and  frequently 
four  chief  officers. 

The  first  officer  has  an  absolute  command  over  ■all 
the  rest;  the  second commmands  during the^narch  ; 

the 
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the  third  while  the  caravan  stops  or  halts  in  the  jour- 
Dcj ;  and  the  fourth  is  in  order  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement, in  case  of  the  appearance  of  an  enemy ; 
he  acts  also  for  the  order  and  distribution  of  pro\i- 
sions,  &c.  &c.  There  is  besides  these  tbc  fifth  officer, 
\rho  is  the  purser  or  treasurer,  who  keeps  joumak  of 
all  that  passes. 

Any  person  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  caratan ;  and 
tluMC  who  join  to  travel  with  him  are  equally  free ; 
but  when  once  formed  into  a  body,  they  must  obey 
the  usual  rules  and  regulations. 

There  are  sea  caravans,  consisting  of  small  ves- 
sels, and  established  for  similar  purposes.  The  trade 
from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria  is  chiefly  carried 
oo  by  a  caravan.  Peter  the  Great  established  one 
between  Russia  and  China ;  and  there  arc  four  that 
go  regularly  every  year  to  Mecca.  The  communica- 
tion b^wecn  the  Red  5>ca,  as  well  a4  the  Persian 
Gulph  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  carried  on  by  can* 
vans,  as  well  as  all  the  interior  commerce  of  thote 
countries. 
C.\RAVANS£RA,  a  place  appointed  for  the  recdv- 
ing,  loading,  and  unloading  the  caravans. 

Ilie  caravanseras  of  the  east  are  something  of  the 
natnre  of  the  large  inns  in  Europe,  except  that  the 
travellers  meet  with  little  of  what  they  wanti  and 
are  obliged  to  carry  most  of  the  necessaries  they 
have  occasion  for,  along  with  them. 

They  are  under  good  and  very  strict  regulations ; 
and  the  persons  of  strangers  arc  held  sacred  whilst  in 
them. 
C.^RGO,  all  the  merchandise  on  board  a  ship.  A  ship 
is  said  to  have  all  its  cargo  when  it  can  hold  no  more, 
or  when  it  is  judged  proper  to  put  no  more  into  it. 
Whatever  it  of  use  for  the  crew  or  passengers,  or 
to  be  coatumcd  by  the  live  stock,  is  not  counted  part 
of  the  cargo,  though  live  animals  themselves  lome- 
tinci  comtitute  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 
CAROLINA,  SotrrH,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  bonnded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic }  on 
the  north  by  North  Carolina  j  and  on  the  sonth  and 
west  by  the  river  Savannah,  which  divides  it  from 
Georgia ;  hs  western  boundary  has  not  yet  been  acni- 
rateljr  ascrrtaincd.  It  is  20 a  miles  long,  and  laj 
1>road,  divided  into  seven  districts  and  35  counties. 
Boidcs  Indian  com,  wheat,  &c.  for  home  coiuump- 
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tion }  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  and  some  indigo 
and  wheat  are  raised  for  exportation. 

Carolina,  North,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia  j  on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south  by  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
758  miles  long,  and  no  broad,  divided  into  eight 
districts  and  58  counties.  Beiiide  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions common  to  America,  there  arc  ground  peas 
which  run  into  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  co- 
vered by  band  with  a  light  mould  ;  the  pods  grow 
under  ground  i  they  are  eaten  raw  or  roasted,  and 
taste  much  like  a  hazlc-nut.  Cotton  also  ns  univcr-' 
sally  cultivated  here.  The  most  remarkable  of  their 
trees  is  pitchpine,  a  tall  handsome  tree,  far  superior  to 
the  pitchpine  of  the  northern  states :  it  may  be  called 
the  staple  commodity  of  North  Carolina,  for  it  afford* 
phch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber. 

CARNATIC,  a  country  of  Hindoost3n>  -extending 
from  the  Guntoor  Circar,  along  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandcl  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  Tanjore,  Mora- 
var,  Trichinopdy,  Madura,  and  Tinavclly.  The 
British  possessions  are 'chiefly  confined  to  the  \'aluable 
tract  called  the  Jaghire.  The  capiul  of  the  Camatic 
is  Arcot.  In  1 787  the  East  India  Company  took  the 
whole  administration  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  nabob's  revenues,  into  their  own  hands. 
See  CcramamJtl,  Hindeostitn. 

CARRACCAS,  a  district  of  Terra  Firma,  included  in 
the  west  part  of  the  province  of  Venezuela,  and  ad- 
joining Cumana.  In  1728  Philip  V.  granted  to  a 
company  of  merchants  an  exclusive  right  of  trade 
with  the  Carraccas  and  Cumana,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  company  of  Caraccas,  and  sometimes  that 
ort3Bi|Wnn,  from  the  province  of  Spain,  in  which 
it  is  established. 

CARRIER.  Every  person  carrying  goods  for  hire 
is  deemed  a  carrier,  and  as  such  is  liable  in  law  for 
any  loss  or  damage  that  may  hnppen  to  them  whilst 
in  hb  ciutody. 

Waggoners,  captains  of  ships,  lightermen,  &c.  are 
therefore  carriers ;  but  a  stagr-coafhrnan  is  not  within 
the  ctistom  as  a  carrier,  unlets  he  takes  a  distinct 
price  for  carrying  of  goods  as  weil  as  persons  ;  .md 
although  money  be  given  to  the  driver,  yet  that  is  a 
gratuity,    and  cannot  bring  the  master  within  the 

custcm } 
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custom ;  for  the  master  is  not  chargeable  with  the  act 
of  his  servant,  but  when  he  acts  in  execution  of  the 
authority  given  by  his  master,  and  then  the  act  of  the 
servant  is  the  act  of  the  master. 

Neither  are  hackmy-coackmen  carriers  within  the 
custom  of  the  realm,  so  as  to  be  chargeable  for  the 
loss  of  goods,  unless  they  are  expressly  paid  for  that 
purpose,  for  their  undertaking  is  only  to  carry  the 
person. 

If  a  person  take  hire  for  carr)'ing  goods,  although 
he  is  not  a  common  carrier,  he  inay  nevertheless  be 
charged  upon  a  special  assumpsit ;  for  where  hire  is 
taken,  a  promise  is  implied ;  and  where  goods  arc 
delivered  to  a  carrier,  and  he  is  robbed  of  them,  he 
shall  be  charged,  and  answer  for  them,  on  account 
of  the  hire,  and  the  carrier  can  be  no  loser,  as  he 
may  recover  against  the  hundred. 

Goods  sent  by  a  carrier  cannot  be  distrained  for 
rent ;  and  any  person  carrying  goods  for  all  persons  ' 
indifferently,  is  to  be  deemed  a  common  carrier  as 
far  as  relates  to  this  privilege. 

If  a  common  carrier,  by  land  or  water,  loses  goods 
he  is  entrusted  to  carry,  a  special  action  on  the  case 
lies  against  him  on  the  custom  of  the  realm,  but  not 
in  trover. 

But  this  does  not  extend  to  losses  happening  by 
the  act  of  God,  or  the  king's  enemies  ;  as  when  the 
losses  happen  by  the  sinking  of  a  barge  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind,  or  where  goods  are  throwti  overboard 
by  the  bargemen,  &c.  in  a  tempest,  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  passengers. 

But  it  must  appear  to  have  been  really  the  act  of 
God ;  for  where  the  loss  happened  by  fire,  whilst 
goods  were  in  the  carrier's  custody,  he  was  held  lia- 
ble ;  and  where  the  losses  are  occasioned  by  the 
king's  enemies,  such  must  be  public  enemies  at  war 
with  us,  and  not  traitors  or  felons,  in  order  to  excuse 
the  carrier. 

To  make  a  carrier  liable,  the  goods  must  be  placed 
under  his  sole  care ;  for  if  a  servant  of  the  owner  is 
also  sent  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
them,  the  carrier  is  exonerated.  East  Li.Jia  Company 
V.  Pullen,  Stra.  690. 

But  in  order  to  charge  the  carrier,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  goods  should  be  lost  whilst  immediately 
under  his  own  individual  care ;  for  he  is  bound  to 
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deliver  them,  either  by  himself  or  agents,  safely  to 
the  house,  &c.  to  which  they  are  directed  :  if  there- 
fore they  are  left  at  the  inn  till  spoiled,  without  being 
sent  to  their  place  of  destination,  or  notice  thereof 
given  to  the  consignee,  the  carrier  is  liable.  3  Wth. 
429.  2  Blac.  916. 

But  in  a  case  where  goods  were  directed  to  Stock- 
port, by  way  of  Manchester,  at  which  place  they 
were  lost,  the  carrier  was  held  not  to  be  chargeable ; 
it  appearing  that  such  housing  was  agreeable  to  the 
constant  usage  there,  and  done  for  the  convenience  of 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  not  for  the  carrier.  4 
T.  R. 581. 

And  so  if  the  loss  of  goods  happen  by  the  owner's 
own  default,  the  carrier  must  be  exempted  ;  as  where 
a  cask  of  wine  burst  in  the  carrier's  team,  owing  to  its 
being  too  new  for  carriage.  Biil.  N.  P.  74.  Also 
where  a  carrier's  waggon  is  full,  and  yet  the  owner 
would  thrust  his  goods  in  :  in  these  cases  tiie  carrier 
is  not  liable.     8  T,  R.  330. 

One  brought  goods  to  a  carrier,  and  warranted 
them  to  be  of  such  a  weight,  and  they  proved  to  be 
double  that  weight,  by  means  whereof  the  carrier's 
horses  were  spoiled,  it  was  held,  that  the  carrier  might 
maintam  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  owner. 

It  has  been  held,  that  where  one  brouglit  a  box  to 
a  carrier,  in  which  there  w:»s  a  great  sum  of  money, 
and  the  carrier  demanded  of  the  owner  what 
was  in  it ;  he  answered  it  was  filled  with  inferior 
goods  of  a  mean  .value,  upon  which  the  carrier  took 
it  and  was  robbed ;  and  resolved  that  the  carrier  was 
liable  to  make  it  jrood :  but  if  the  carrier  had  told 
the  owner  that  it  was  a  dangerous  time,  and  if  there 
were  money  in  it  he  durst  not  take  charge  of  it,  and 
the  owner  had  answered  as  befpjce,  this  •\Y,9}jld.  have 
excused  the  carrier.  4  Co,  Sgttthc<^e^s  ci^c,  ^iVent. 
238  ;   Bui.  N.  P.  75  ;  Stra.  145. 

In  all  cases  of  special  or  quaBfied  :  ,  ;i;e  of  " 
goods,  &c.  the  carrier  is  liable  no  fartjher  than  he 
undertakes,  as  where  the'proprietor  of  ^  conch,  &c. 
gives  public  notice  that  he  will  not  be  answerable 
for  goods  beyond  a  certain  value,  unless  entered 
as  such  and  paid  for  accordingly,  ilic  c.iiiicr  wil! 
not  be  answerable  without  such  entry,  &c. ,  is 
made ;  or  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  there  men- 
tioned. 4  Burr.  2298.   I  H.  Blac.  Rep.  298.    Unless 
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the  loss  happen  through  his  neglect,  &c.  8  T.  Rep. 
53t. 

If  a  conunon  carrier  has  goods  delivered  to  him 
to  carry  to  a  certaia  place,  and  a  stranger  takes 
them  out  of  hb  poj«ession,  and  converts  them  to  his 
own  use,  an  action  of  trover  and  conversion  lies  for 
the  carrier  against  the  person  who  took  them :  for  the 
carrier  had  a  special  property  in  the  goods,  and  is 
liable  to  make  satisfaction  for  them  to  the  owner. 
Trin.  1 5,  Cur.  at  Guildhall,  GecJwin  and  Richardion, 
I  Mod.  31. 

Where  goods  arc  stolen  from  a  carrier,  he  may 
prefer  an  in^lictment  against  the  *'-'  "  —  for  Im  own 
goods,  fur  though  he  has  not  the  ,  yet  he  has 

such  a  possessory  property,  tliat  he  may  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  -     ny  one  who  takes  them 

from  hjin  ;  and  tli, lent  were  good  also,  if  it 

had  been  brought  by  the  real  Owner. 

A  delivery  to  the  servant  is  a  delivery  to  the  mas- 
r  ' ,  and  if  goods  are  delivered  to  a  carrier's  porter 
^:  .  lost,  an  action  will  lie  against  the  carrier,  i  Salk. 
282. 

Where  a  carrier  gives  notice  by  printed  proposals 
that  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  certain  N-aliuble 
goods  if  lost,  of  more  than  the  value  of  a  sum  ipeci- 
iicd,  unleu  ottered  and  paid  for  as  such,  and  va- 
iHable  goods  of  that  description  red  to  him 

by  a  person  who  knows  the  coul. :..,  Jut  conceal- 
ing the  value,  pays  no  more  than  the  ordinary  price 
of  carriage  and  booking  \  the  carrier  is,  ondcr  stKh 
ciauimtiuica,  neither  responsible  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  specified,  nor  liable  to  repay  the  sum  paid  for 
carriage  and  booking.  CUr/  v.  WiUan  and  others, 
M.  30  G.  III.  I  H.  B.  298. 

A  carrier  who  undertakes  for  hire  to  carry  goods, 
is  bound  to  deliver  them  at  all  oxnts,  except  da- 
maged or  destroyed  by  the  act  of  Cod  or  the  king's 
cnc.'uics;  even  though  the  jury  expressly  find,  that 
the  goods  were  destroyed  without  any  actual  negli- 
gence in  the  carrier ;  and  if  any  accident,  however 
inevitable,  happen  through  the  intervention  of  hu- 
:  ier  becomes  responsible,  as  if  such 
. ,  ny  fire  beginning  at  another  booth 
in  a  fair  different  from  tlut  wherein  the  goods  were 
J !.ued,  and  spread  afterwards  thither.  jf'cru-mrJ  v. 
^^i.-.'arJj  I  T.  R.  j;. 
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But  in  a  case  where  a  common  carrier  between 

A.  and  B.  (who  was  employed  to  carry  goods  be- 
tween them,  to  be  forwarded  to  C.)  carried  them  to 

B.  then  put  them  in  his  warehouse,  where  they  arc 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  forwarding  them ;  the  carrier  was,  in 
this  case,  held  not  to  be  responsible.  Garsitif  v.  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Trent  Navigation,  E.  32  G.  III. 
4T.  R.  58r. 

If  a  common  carrier  from  A.  to  B.  charge  for  and 
receive  tor  cartage  of  goods  to  the  consignee's  house 
at  B.  from  a  warehouse  there,  where  they  usually  un- 
load, but  which  docs  not  belong  to  them ;  if  the 
goods  are  destroyed  by  an  accident  tl  fire  in  the  ware- 
house, they  must  be  rcspomible,  althougii  they  allow 
all  the  profits  of  the  carriage  to  another  pa«on,  and 
the  consignee  is  apprized  of  that  very  circumstance 
UjtU  v.  the  Trent,  &c.  Company,  5  T.  R.  389. 

Where  the  consignor  of  goods  had  delivered  thein 
to  a  panicular  carrier,  by  order  of  the  consignee,  and 
they  were  afterwards  lost,  although  tWe  consignor 
paid  for  booking  these  goods,  it  was  held  that  he 
could  not  maintain  an  action  against  the  carrier  for 
the  loss,  and  that  the  action  could  only  be  brought 
by  the  consignee.  Dmua  v.  Peek,  M.  40  G.  HI. 
8  T.  R.  330. 

The  owners  of  vessels  on  the  navigation  bctwren 
A.  and  C.  having  given  public  notice  that  they  wouli 
not,  in  any  case,  be  answerable  for  losses,  except  such 
loss  were  occasioned  by  want  of  care  in  the  master, 
nor  e%cn.  in  such  case,  beyond  rol.  per  cent,  unless 
extra  freight  were  paid ;  the  master  of  one  of  the 
ships  took  on  board  the  plainti/Ts  ^oods,  to  be  car- 
ried fi-om  A.  to  B.  (an  intermediate  place  between  A. 
aO^l^Ql}  and  to  be  delivered  at  B.  the  vessel  passcl 
by  B.  without  delivering  the  plaintiff's  goods  there, 
and  sunk  before  her  arrival  at  C  witliout  any  want 
of  care  in  the  master  5  and  it  was  held,  that  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  was  responsible  for  the  whole 
loss,  in  an  action,  upon  the  contract.  Ellis  v. 
Turner  and  others,  8  T.  R.  531. 
CARRIAGE  of  PARCELS.  See  Ptrferage. 
CARIhBI-E  ISLANDS,  the  general  name  of  the 
West  India  islands,  from  St.  Christopher's  south  to 
Tobago }  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  aborigines  •, 
but  by  the  French  called   Antilles.     Nautical  men 
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distinguish  tlicm  into  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands; 
the  southernmost  getting  the  name  of  Windward. 
CARRON,  a  town  two  miles  north  from  Falkirk  in 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Carron,  three  miles 
above  its  entry  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Here  is  an 
immense  iron  foundery,  above  xoo  acres  of  land 
have  been  converted  into  reservoirs  and  pools,  for 
water  diverted  from  the  river  by  magnificent  dams, 
built  about  two  miles  above  the  works,  which,  after 
turning  1 8  large  wheels  for  the  several  purposes  of 
the  manufacture,  falls  into  a  tide  na%'igation,  tliat 
conveys  their  coastings  to  the  sea. 

These  works  are  the  greatest  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, and  were  established  in  1760;  at  present  the 
buildipgs  are  of  vast  extent,  and  the  machinery,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Smeatoii,  is  the  first  in  Britain,  both 
in  elegance  and  correctness  :  there  are  1600  men  em- 
ployed, to  whom  is  paid,  weekly,  above  650I.  ster- 

.  ling,  wliich  has  greatly  enriched  the  adjoining  country. 
Six  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  iron  are  smelted 

.  annually  from  the  mineral,  with  pit -coal,  and  cast  into 
cylinders,  &c.  In  the  founding  of  cannon,  these  works 
have  lately  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that  they  make 
above  5000  pieces  a  year,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  states  ;  and  their  guns,  of  new 
construction,  are  the  lightest  and  neatest  now  in  use, 
not  excepting  brass  guns ;  the  3  2-pounder  ship  gun 
weighing  42  hundred  weight ;  the  six-pounder,  eight 
hundred  weiglit  and  a  half,  and  the  other  calibres  in 
proportion. 

"^The  present  proprietors  are  a  chartered  company, 
with  a  capital  of  150,000!.  sterling,  a  common  seal, 
&c.  but  their  stock  is  confined  to  a  very  fevi'  indivi- 
duals. 

CARTE  BLANCHE,  a  blank  paper  signed  with  a 
person's  name  at  the  bottom,  giving  power  to  ano- 
ther to  superscnbe  what  conditions  he  pleases.  Such 
a  paper  is  often  given  by  parties  at  variance,  to  the 
friends  or  arbitrators,  who  are  to  decide  between 
them,  and  fill  up  the  paper  as  they  think  proper,  in 
order  to  decide  the  matter.  A  carte  blanche  should 
never  be  given  but  where  there  is  the  utmost  confi- 
dence and  reliance  on  the  probity  of  the  parson  or 
persons  to  whom  it  is  confided. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  between  two  states  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  vtai. 
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Cartel-Ship,  a  vessel  commissioned  in  time  of  war 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  between  two  hostile 
powers ;  also  to  carry  any  request  or  proposal  from 
one  to  another.  A  cartel-ship  must  neither  be  loaded 
with  merchandize,  nor  armed,  but  liave  only  one 
gun  for  making  signals. 

CARTS.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  carts  belong  to  the 
fellowship  of  carmen,  and  are  regulated  by  the  city  of 
London ;  these  give  security,  and  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  acting  for  hire  in  the  city.  'J  hey  are  also 
compellable  to  do  the  cartage  business  of  the  port, 
when  called  upon,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  their  load,    and  tiie  conduct  of    their  servants. 

.  They  pay  annually  17s.  4d.  to  the  governors  of 
Chi-igt's  hospital  for  their  licence,  and  23  s.  6d.  for 
every,  transfer. 

If  carmen  behave  ill,  or  do  any  damage,  satisfac- 
tion or  recompence  may  be  obtained  on  taking  their 
number,  and  summoning  them  before  the  commis- 
sioners at  Somerset-house,  or  before  any  magistrate, 
who  upon  all  occasions  pays  due  respect  to  the  com- 
plainant, and  are  sufficiently  severe  upon  off^eaders. 

CARTHAGENA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America  ; 
formerly  a  city  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the 
galleons  stopping  both  in  going  to  Peru  and  return- 
ing. It  is  still,  however,  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  having  a  great  trade  with  Mexico  and 
Peru,  besides  the  traffic  it  carries  on  with  the  British 
and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

CARTHAGENA,  a  inaritirae  city  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia.  Here  is  some  tr.-ide  in  silks,  and 
fine  hnens,  olives,  and  olive  oils,  dripd  raisins,  figs, 
and  ahnonds.  Amidst  the  minerals  it- produces,' are 
■a  variety  of  precious  stones,  particularly  amethysts, 
granites,  and  agates-  ,       , 

CASH,  in  commerce  the  stock  of  ready  money  which 
the  merchant,  &c.  has  at  his  dispos;d. 

Cash  Notes  are  notes  originally  given  by  bankers  to 
their  customers  as  an  acknowledgment  for  money  re- 
ceived for  their  use ;  these  notes  are  seldom  issued 
except  by  country  bankers,  the  use  of  them  being  su- 
perseded in  the  metropolis  by  the  introduction  of 
checks-  If  isfued  by  banlfers  m  London, ,  they  are 
called  shop  neUs;  jhese  are  in  form  similar  to -common 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and 

arc 
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are  stated  in  pleadings  as  such  :  being  payable  On  de- 
mand, they  are  generally  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  delJTcry,  or  they  may  be  negotiated 
by  indoncxnent,  when  the  act  of  indorsing  will  operate 
as  the  making  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  instru- 
ment may  be  declared  on  as  sncb  against  the  indorscr. 
In  otiier  respects  the%-  are  governed  by  the  lamc  rules 
as  biUs  of  exchange.     See  Bilh  »f  Excltangt. 

C     "  '"     ^  he  who  kev; '  .or  the  money,  which 

'.isincss  to  rccc. .  v  ....^  ,«y. 

C  ,  Ol  o  and  Ntw,  provinces  of  Spain,  of  ilie 

,  latter  of  which  Madrid  is  the  capiul.  'J  he  country 
bang  in7      ■    '      "  '       there  are  at 

Madrid,    .    ,  ,  its  manufac- 

ttim,  particularly  in  silk  and  woolk-n. 

CASHtMlRE,  or  Kosiimir,  a  province  or  small  king- 
dotr       '■  ^      '  •'^      '         ■  ■■  -'v  Grand 

Mo.  .ibJtants 

ire  higcnioos    and  industr  :iey  manufacture 
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nomination   and  division,  for  which  see  Coins   and 

CKRTIFICATE  of  BANKRUPT.  See  Bnnlrupt. 

CER  TIFICATJES  are  certain  documents  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  to  merchants  exporting  or  rc- 
moving  goods,  certifying  their  compliance  with  the 
regulations  of  certain  acts ;  arid  these  are  necessary  by 
various  4cts  of  lurliamer.i  to  entitle  the  parties  to  ccr- 
tllowances,  boumiei,  or  drawbticks.  Thns  ccrti- 
.....vcs  are  to  be  granted  upon  beer,  British  spirits, 
•bricksj  candles,  Calicoes,  gold  and  sHvjr  wire,  leather, 
paper,  nun,  soap,  starch,  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa- 
nuts,  tec.  These  acts  also  I^eguhte  the  times  when 
such  certificates  arc  to  be  granft;d,  and  various  i>cnal- 
ties  are  indicted  upon  persons  forging,  counterfeiting, 
or  altering  ccrtificatca.  See  Cvrtsnu,  Exfisr,  Experta- 
titn,  Impertittrnt,  Permit. 

CEYLON,  a  hu-ge  ialattd  in  the  Indian  ocean,  ncir 
Cape  Comorin,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hither 
peniiisub  of  India,  whence  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait.  It  is  250  miles  long,  and  200  bro^id,  and  is  by 
nature  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  islands 
in  the  world.  Its  produetiofts  are  rice,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, drugs,  long  pepper,  ivory,  wax,  crptal,  musk,  sul- 
phur, saltpetre,  sugar,  ginger,  cardcmums,  dying 
roots,  iron,  lead,  steel,  copper,  and  a  >'ariety  of  trees 
and  shmbs,  \-aloable  both  on  account  of  their  timljei* 
and  the  gums  and  spices  they  produce.  Among  these 
are  teak,  tulip,  ebony,  red-wood,  cassia,  cotton,  lime, 
mango,  citron,  and  the  trees  producing  balsam  of  ca- 
pivi,  gambouge,  and  lac.  There  are  abo  found  here 
tops/es,  g.«met«,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones. 
But  the  most  valuable  of  the  productions  of  Ceylon  is 
the  cinnamon,  of  which  there  are  nine  different  spe- 
<-wfWnIy  one  of  tliem,  however,  called  sweet  clnn::- 
rT'.on,  is  generally  imported  into  Europe.  Besides  what 
if  brought  to  Europe,  large  qinntiti:rs  are  sem  to  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  Malabar,  and  China.  An  oil 
isext'         t   ^         ''       ■  .-^  -  --.,•.    v,e, 

tntinl  .''>-■- 

roos  wax  of  great  estimation  in  India.  The  cinnamon 
tree  has  two  or  three  bark";'  tlut  form  the  true  cinna- 
mon }  the  trees  of  aniiddliiig  jp-<yivth  and  age  afford 
the  best.  This  valuable  island  w.is  nken  from  the 
Hutch  in  1796,  ond  its  cession  coiifn-iiicd  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1 80 1 . 
X  2  CHAMBERL.AIN 
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CHAMBERLAIN  of  LONDON,  an  officer  chosen 
annually  by  the  corporation  of  London,  to  whom  the 
cash  of  the  city  and  money  belonging  to  orphans  is 
entrusted.  He  has  a  court  or  office  in  Guildhall, 
where  he  attends  on  certain  days  to  enroll  and  turn 
over  apprentices,  mvike  freemen  of  the  city,  and  to 
settle  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices.  All 
apprentices  bound  in  the  cit,y  must  be  sworn  before 
the  chamberlain,  who  has  authority  to  punish  ap- 
prentices for  misdemeanors,  by  committing  them  to 
the  counters,  or  administering  other  correction,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

CHAJMPAIGNE,  a  province  in  the  interior  of  France, 
now  forming  the  departments  of  La  Marne,  La 
Haute  Marne,  Aube,  and  Ardennes.  It  took  its 
name  from  its  uniform  flatness,  and  the  immense  plain 
of  which  it  consists.  The  soil  is  very  abundant,  but  the 
principal  article  of  commerce  is  its  exquisite  wines, 
both  red  and  wliite,  which  fetch  so  great  a  price,  and 
are  so  high  in  estimation  throughout  Europe.  Cham- 
paigne  is  also  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
and  of  a  variety  of  stuffs,  hats,  and  caps. 

CHANCERY,  Court  of.    See  Courts  and  Bankrupt. 

CHANGER  (Money  Changer),  a  banker  who  deals  in 
the  payment  and  receipt  of  exchange  of  monies.  See 
Banker. 

CHAPMAN,  a  dealer,  or  one  who  buys  and  sells.  The 
term  is  rather  obsolete,  but  formerly  implied  a  dealer 
who  travelled,  and  attended  marts  and  fairs.  See 
B^mlrupt. 

CHARACTER.  If  one  person  apply  to  another  for  the 
character  of  a  third  person,  and  a  good  character  as 
to  his  solvency  is  given,  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
opinion,  the  party  asking  the  question  suffer  loss 
through  the  person's  insolvency,  no  action  lies  against 
him  who  gave  the  character,  if  it  was  fairly  given  ; 
for  this  would  destroy  all  confidence  between  man 
and  man.  "  If,"  said  the  late  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  "  a  person  applies  to  a  merchant  for 
the  character  of  another,  if  he  gives  his  opinion 
honestly  and  fairly,  though  it  may  turn  out  after- 
wards that  he  is  deceived  in  that  opinion,  that 
cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  an  action.  I  Espiii. 
Rep.  442.  Holt  v.  Fij/jer,  Sitt.  in  London  after  T. 
1798. 
But  if  a  man  wickedly  assert  that  which  he  knows 
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to  be  false,  and  thereby  draws  his  neighbour  into  a 
loss,  as  if  one  procure  another  to  sell  goods  on  credit 
to  one  whom  he  would  not  otherwise  have  trusted,  by 
asserting  that  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  it  is  action- 
able. 3  T.  R.  351.  But  if  the  party  giving  credit  also 
knew  that  the  party  credited  was  in  bad  circumstances, 
an  action  will  not  lie.  i  Espin.  Rep.  290.  See  Mastery 
Servant. 
CHARTA,  MAGNA.  From  the  importance  of  this 
statute,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  a  complete 
copy. 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England, 
■  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Guicnne,  to  all  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  &c.  We  have  seen  the  great  charter  of 
the  lord  Henry,  sometime  king  of  England,  our  father, 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  in  these  words  :  Henry, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  earl  of  An- 
jou,  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
barons,  sheriffs,  provosts,  officers,  and  to  all  bailiffs  and 
other  our  faithful  subjects,  which  shall  see  this  pre- 
sent charter,  greeting.  Know  ye  tliat  we,  unto  the  ho- 
nour of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  our  progenitors  and  successive  kings  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  advancement  of  holy  church,  and  amend- 
ment of  our  realms,  of  our  mere  and  free  will,  have 
given  and  granted  to  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  and  to  all  freemen  of  this  our 
realm,  these  liberties  following,  to  be  kept  in  out 
kingdom  of  England  for  ever. 

"  First,  we  have  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  cur 
present  charter  have  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs 
for  ever,  that  the  church  of  England  shall  be  free, 
and  shall  have  all  her  whole  rights  and  liberties  invio- 
lable. We  have  granted  also,  and  given  to  all  the  free 
men  of  our  realm  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  these 
liberties  underwritten,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  tliem 
and  their  heirs  of  us  and,  our  heirs  for  ever. 

"  If  any  of  our  carls  and  barons,  or  any  othcp. 
which  hold  of  us  in  chief  by  knight's  service,  die,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  his  heir  be  of  fuU  age,  and  oweth 
to  us  relief,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  by  the  old 
relief,  that  is  to  say,  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl  for  a 
whole  earldom,  by  one  hundred  pounds }  the  heir  or 
heirs  of  a  bai-on,  for  a  whole  barony,  by  one  hundred 

marks ; 
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narks  •,  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knighf,  for  one  whole 
knight's  fee,  one  hundred  shillings  at  the  most ;  anJ 
he  that  hath  less  sh.ill  give  less,  according  to  the 
■whole  custom  of  the  fees. 

♦*  But  if  the  heir  of  any  such  be  within  age,  his 
lord  shall  not  have  the  v.-arJ  of  him  nor  of  his  land 
before  that  he  hath  taken  of  him  homage.  And  after 
that  such  an  heir  hath  been  in  ward  (when  he  is 
come  to  fiill  age),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  age  of  one 
and  twctrty  years,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  with- 
out relief  and  without  fine  :  so  that  if  such  an  heir, 
being  within  age,  be  made  knight,  yet  nevertheless 
his  land  shall  rcnuin  in  the  keeping  of  his  lord  unto 
the  term  aforesaid. 

"  The  keeper  of  the  land  of  such  an  heir  being 
within  age,  shall  not  take  of  the  lands  of  the  heir 
but  reasonable  issnes,  reasonable  customs,  and  reason- 
able services,  and  that  without  destruction  and  waste 
of  his  men  and  his  goods ;  and  if  we  commit  the 
custody  of  any  such  land  to  tiie  sheriff*,  or  to  any 
other  which  is  answerable  u-  ■           -       ■      •  ,f 

the  same  land,  and  be  make  ^  _•;  .  _  of 
those  things  that  he  hath  in  custody,  we  will  take  of 
htm  amends  and  recompense  therefore }  and  the  land 
shall  beer — -••-' i    ,<■  ,  _..  .  ■■ .-.{ 

that  fee,  \  if 

the  same  land,  or  unto  him  whom  we  wilt  ionffi } 
■•■'  or  srll  to  any  man  the  cwtody  of  any 

&w .,   — 1  he  therein  do  make  destruction  or 

waste,  he  shall  lose  the  same  custody,  and  it  shall  be 
as%i^ned  to  two  bwful  and  discreet  men  of  that  fee, 
which  aJso  in  like  manner  shall  be  answerable  to  vs, 
as  afbft  is  said. 

"  The  keeper,  so  kuig  at  Lc  hath  the  custody  of 
'  :rid  of  such  an  heir;  shall  keep  op  the  houses, 

■       '     -  'Is  and  other  things  per. 

t  .11  the  issues  of  t lie  said 

land  }  and  he  stull  dcfivcr  to  the  heir,  when  be  cotn- 
eth  t  '  >nd   storr'  , 

and  -.   ..:  ist,  as  he  iv.v..  i.^>.  n  ,  .<il 

tl"*'-  »*''  ved   in  the  ctistodies  of 

rics,  bishoprics,  abbies,  priors,  churches,  and 
^  to  us,  except  this, 

t^ --,  -^  •     --1. 

"  Heirs  shall  be  married  without  dispragement. 
^  A  widow  a&cr  the  death  of  her  hmband,  iiiconti- 
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nent  and  without  any  difficulty,  shall  have  her  mar- 
riage and  her  inheritance,  and  shnll  give  nothing  for 
her  dower,  her  marriage,  or  her  inheritance,  which 
her  husband  and  she  held  the  d.iy  of  the  death  of  her 
husband  ;  and  she  shall  tarry  in  the  chief  house  of 
her  husband  by  forty  days  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, within  which  days  her  dower  shall  be  assigned 
her,  if  it  were  not  assigned  her  before,  or  that  ths 
house  be  a  castle,  and  if  she  depart  from  the  castle, 
then  a  c;pmpetent  house  shall  be  forthwith  provided 
for  her,  in  the  which  she  may"  honestly  dwell,  until 
dower  be  to  her  assigned  as  it  is  aforesaid  ;  and  she 
shall  have,  in  the  mean  time,  her  reascmablc  estovers 
of  the  common,  and  for  her  dower  shall  be  assigned 
onto  her  the  third  part  of  all  the  lands  of  her  hus- 
band, which  were  his  during  coverture,  cxeept  she 
were  endowed  of  less  at  the  chtirch  door. 
shall  be  distrained  to  marry  herself^  never:!.  ..  .  .c 
shall  find  surety  that  she  shall  not  marry  without  our 
licence  and  assent  (if  she  hold  of  us),  nor  without  the 
assent  of  the  lord,  if  she  hold  of  another./ 

••  We  or  our  bailiSs  shall  not  seize  any  land  or 
rent  for  any  debt,  as  long  as  the  present  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  debtor  do  suffice  to  pay  the  debt,  and. 
the  debtor  himself  be  ready  to  satisfy ;  therefore  nei- 
ther shall  tl>e  pledges  of  the  debtor  be  distrained  as 
long  as  the  principal  debtor  is  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  And  if  the  principal  debtor  fail  in 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  having  nothing  wherewith 
to  pay,  or  %nll  not  pay  wher&  he  is  able,  the  pledges 
shall  answer  for  the  debt ;  and  if  they  will,  they  shull 
have  the  lands  and  rents  of  the  debtor,  until  il»ey 
be  satisfied  of  that  which  they  before  paid  for  hitn» 
except  that  the  debtor  can  shew  himself  to  bcacquit- 
nsaiyOTist  the  ssid  sureties. 

"The  city  of  London  shall  have  ail  the  olJ  liber- 
tics  and  customs  which  it  hath  biern  used  to  have. 
Moreover,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities, 
boroughs,  towns,  and  the  barons  of  the  five  ports, 
and  all  other  ports,  shall  have  all  their  liberties  and 
free  customs. 

**  No  man  shall  be  distrained  to  do  more  service  for 
a  knight's  fecj  nor  any  fircehoid,  than  therefore  is 
due. 

"  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  oor  cotirt,  but 
shall  be  holdeu  in  some  place  certain. 

"  Assizes 
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"  Assizes  of  novel  discisin  and  of  mortdanccster, 
sluU  not  be  taken  but  in  the  shires,  and  after  this 
munnei- :  if  we  be  out  of  this  rcahn,  our  chief  jus- 
ticiar shall  send  our  justiciars  throu_gh  every  county 
once  in  the  year,  which,  with  the  knights  of  tlie 
sliires,  shall  take  the  said  assivies  in  those  counties  *, 
and  those  tilings  tliat  at  the  coming  of  our  foresaid 
justiciars,  being  sent  to  take  these  assizes  in  the  coun- 
ties, cannot  be  determined,  shall  be  ended  by  them 
in  some  other  place  in  their  circuit;  and  those  things 
which  for  difEculty  of  some  articles,  cannot  be  de- 
.  faminei  by  them,  shall  be  referred  to  our,  justiciars 
of  the  bench,  and  there  sluJl  be  eiided. 

"  Assizes  of  darrein  presentment  shall  be  always 
taken  before  our  justiciars  of  the  bench,  and  there 
,.  ^all  he  deterpiined. 

"  A  free   man   shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small 

J  fault,  and  for  a  great  fault  ;ifter  the  greatness  thereof, 

javing  to  him  his  contenement ;  and  a  merchant  like- 

.   wise,  saving  to  luin  his  merchandise  ;  and  any  other's 

villain  than  our's  shall  be  like^v^se  amerced,  saving 

his  wainagc,  if  h<;  fall  into  our  mercy  ;  and  none  of 

.  the  said  amerciaments  shall  be  assessed  but  l>y  the 

Qath  of  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage.  Earls 

and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced  but  by  their  peers, 

and  after  the  manner  of  their  offence.     No  man  of 

,  ,tht  dhurch^hall  be  amerced  after  the  quantity  of  his 

spiritual,  benefice,   but  after  his  lay  tenement,  and 

after  the  quantity  of  his  ofixince. 

"  No  town  or  freeman  shall  be  distrained  to  make 
bridges  nor  banks,  but  such  as  of  old  time  and  of 
right  have  been  accustomed  to  make '  them  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfather, 

*'  No  banks  shall  be  defended  from  henceforth, 
but  such  as  were  in  defence  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  our  grandfatlier,  by  the  same  places,  and  the 
same  bounds,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in  his  time. 

"  No  slieriff,  constable,  escheator,  coroner,  nor  any 
other  our  bailiffs,  shall  hold  pleas  of  our  crown, 

"If  any  that  holdcth  of  us  lay  fee  do  die,  and  our 
sheriff  or  bailiff  do  shew  our  letters  patents  of  Our 
,,jiuniifnons  far  debt,  which  the  dead  man  did  owe  to  us, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  our  sheriff  or  biiliff  to  attach  and 
inroU  all  the  goods  and  cliattcls  of  the  dead,  being 
fomid  in  the  said  fee.ito  the  value  of  the  same  debt, 
by  iiic  sight  and  testimony  of  lawful  men,  so  that  no- 
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thing  thereof  shall  be  taken  away  undl  wc  be  clearly 
paid  ofl'the  debt,  and  the  residue  shall  remain  to  the 
^executors  to  perform  the  testament  of  the  dead  ;  and 
if  nothing  be  owing  unto  us,  all  the  chattels  shall  go 
to  use  of  the  dead  (saving  to  his  wife  and  children 
their  reasonable  parts). 

"  No  constable,  nor  his  bailiff,  shall  take  corn  or 
other  chattels  of  any  man,  if  the  man  be  not  of  the 
town  where  the  castle  is,  but  he  shall  forthwith  pay 
for  the  same,  unless  that  the  will  of  the  seller  v.-as  to 
respite  the  payment,  and  if  he  be  of  the  same  tov/n, 
the  price  shall  be  paid  unto  him  within  forty  days. 

•'  No  constable  shall  distrain  any  knight  to  give 
money  for  keeping  of  his  castle,  if  he  himself  v/ill  do 
it  in  his  proper  person,  or  cause  it  to  be  done  by  ano- 
ther sufficient  man,  if  he  may  not  do  it  himself  for  a- 
reasonable  cause  ;  and  if  we  do  lead  or  send  him  in 
an  army,  he  shall  be  free  from  castleward  for  tJie 
time  that  he  shall  be  Avith  us  in  fee  in  our  host,  for 
the  which' he  hath  done  service  in  our  wars. 

*'  No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  other,  shall 
take  the  horses  or  carls  of  any  man  to  make  car- 
riage, except  he  pay  the  old  price  limited,  that  is  to 
say,  for  carriages  with  two  horses  lod.  a  day,  for  < 
thtee  horses  i4d.  a  day.  No  demesne  cart  of  any 
spiritual  person  or  knight,  or  any  lord,  shall  be  taken 
by  our  bailiffs  ;  nor  we,  nor  our  bailiffs,  nor  any  other, 
shall  take  any  man's  wood  for  our  castles,  or  otlier 
onr  necessaries  to  be  done,  but  by  the  licence -of  him 
whose  the  wood  is. 

"  We  will  not  hold  the  lands  of  them  that  be 
convict  of  felony  but  one  year  and  one  day,  and  then 
these  lands  shall  be  delivered  to  the  lords  of  the  fees. 

*•  All  wears  from  henceforth  shall  be  utterly  put 
down  by  Thames  and  Medway,  and  through  all  Eng- 
land, but  only  by  the  sea  coasts. 

"  The  writ  that  is  called  praecipe  in  capite  shall 
be  from  henceforth  granted  to  no  person  of  any  free- 
hold, whereby  any  freeman  may  lose  his  court. 

"  One  measure  of  wheat  shall  be  through  our 
realin,  tmd  one  measure  of  ale,  and  one  measure  of 
■  com,  that  is  to  say  the  quarter  of  London.  And  one 
breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  russets  andJiaberjects,  that  is 
to  say  two  yards  wjthin  the  lists,  and  it  shall  be  of 
weights  as  it  is  of  measures. 

"  Nothing  froni  henceforth  shall  be  given  for  a 

writ 
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Writ  of  tnqnisition,  nor  uken  of  him  that  prayeth 
inquisition  of  ii£c  or  of  member ;  but  it  shall  b. 
granted  freely  and  not  denied. 

*•  If  any  do  hold  of  us  by  (ix-farmt  or  by  socage 
or  burgage*  and  he  holdcth  landt  of  another  b\ 
knight's  service,  .wc  will  not  have  the  custody  of  bis 
heir,  nor  of  hit  hnd,  whi,:h  b  hotden  of  the  fvc 
of  another,  by  reason  of  tiiat  R-c-farm,  socage,  or 
bnrgage*  neither  will  we  have  the  custody  of  such 
£ec-f.irm,  or  socage,  or  burgage,  except  knight's  ser- 
vice be  due  unto  as  out  of  the  tame  fcc-^m.  Wc 
will  not  have  the  custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  any  hnd 
which  he  liolds  of  another  by  knight's  service,  by  oc- 
casion of  any  petit  serjcanty  that  a-  •  --  '.  .IJctb  of 
tu  by  service,  to  pay  a  knit'c,  ah  ah  .0  like. 

**  No  bailiff  from  henccfonk  abaU  put  any  man  to 
ha  open  law,  nor  to  an  oath  upon . 
ing,  without  faithful  wfimesses   l>. 


**  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoiMdi  or  -he 
«iis<it«i  of  his  freehold,  ot  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
to  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed  : 
nor  we  will  not  pau  upon  him,  nor  condemn  him,  but 
by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  hiws  of 
the  land.  We  will  not  sell  to  an*.  -  -  will  »ot 
deny  or  defer  to  any  roan,  cither  j 

"  All  merchants  (if  tliey  wes«  not  o^Knly  prohi- 
bited before)  shall  have  their  safe  and  sure  conduct 
to  depart  out  of  Engbml,  to  come  into  England,  to 
carry  in  and  go  through  England  «  wdl  by  bud  as  by 
water,  to  boy  and  sell  .wit  hotit  any  manner  of  evil 
tolls,  by  the  c:  "  ;  orttoms,  ck  a- 

time  of  war}  j-_  ._  ...     ac  of  a  land  ni ^  ,v.j- 

against  tu,  and  be  found  4a  pur  realm  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wars,  they  shall  be  attached  without  harm 
of  body  or  goods,  until  it  be  kn<  rrr  our 

chief  jtutke,  how  our  merchants  !  .ere  in 

the  land  making  war  J|gainst  as }  «nd  it  our  merchants 
be  well  intrcated  there,  theirs  dull  be  likewise  with 
us. 

"  If  any  man  hold  •(  any  escheat,  as  of  the  ho- 
nour of  WaUingford,  Nottingham,  Bolcin,  or  of  any 
other  escheats  wii  '  (/vr  hands  and  are  baro- 
nies, and  die,  his  bc.i  ^ j,irc  none  other  relief,  nor 

do  none  other  service  to  us,  than  he  should  to  tlic 
boiVm,  if  it  were  in  the  baron's  hand  i  and  wt  in  tiic 

I 
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same  wise  shall  hold  it  as  the  baron  held  it.  Neither 
Xhall  we  have,  by  occasion  of  any  barony  or  escheat, 
any  escheat  or  keeping  of  any  of  our  men,  unless  he 
that  held  the  barony  or  escheat,  elsewhere  held  of  ti5 
in  chief. 

**  No  freeman  from  henceforth  shall  give  or  si  li  Tii:y 
more  of  his  land,  but  so  that  of  the  residue  of  the 
lands,  the  lord  of  the  fee  may  have  the  service  due  to 
him  which  belongeth  to  the  fee. 

"  All  gatrons  of  abbi«  which  have  the  king's  char- 
ters of  Knj»bnd  of  aJvowson,  or  have  old  tcniux  or 
possession  in  the  same,  shall  havc<hc  custody  of  them 
when  thqr  fidl  void,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed,  and 
u  it  is  aforer!  -'  -  -^ 

"  No  m^  :  taken  or  imprisoned  upton  the 

appeal  of  a  woman  for  the  death  of  any  other  than  of 
hcT  i. 

'   .\  . . .  >.rity  court  from  Tlenceforth  ylnll  hr  ?ir,l(fen 

in  by  from  month  to  month;  and  ^^ 
time  hath  been  taed  there  shall  bc 

sir  "    •    •  ; 

bu; ...  _.      .,   -  ^ ,         > 

and  accustomed ;  that  « to  say,  once  after  Easter,  and 
again  after  the  fca^tof.S         '     '.iclj  dn<l 

of    f        •••■"•       '  -    •'-  '"--•  ..i    .i.uni 

Ml  '       .  mayhave 

his  libertiet  which  he  had  or  used  to  hive  in  Ac  time 
of  king  Henry  our  t,  or  which  he   hr.tli 

purchased  ■'■'  '    '  -  Mrw  nt  Trankplec!  •-  •'-''  he  so 
done  I  that  '  ■  may  be  k<"pt,  ami  yth- 

iag  be  wholly  kept  as  if  hath  been  accustomed,  and 
that  t!  Tscek  no  occasions,  and  th\t  he  b:- 

conten;  -  much  as  the  sheriff  was  wont  to  have 

for  his  view  makinef  in  the  tink  of  kmf  Henry  oiu- 


.ttr 
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"  It  shall  not  be  ir,v  i  iv  to 

give  his  lands  to  any  reli^  c-  the 

same  land  again  to  hold  of  the  same  "Hoaik.  '  Nor 
shall  it  be  lawful  to 

hi  Jsto 

any  religious  house,  and  thereupon  1>  ;,1fhc 

gift  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  the  laivd  sh.tii  ^^cciie'to 
the  lord  of  the  fee. 

"  Escuage  from  henccftirth  shall  be  taken,'  like' as, 
it  was  wourto  be  in  the  time  of  king  Hertry  6ur 

grandfather ; 
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grandfatlicr ;  reserving  to  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  tcmpLirs,  hospitallers,  earls,  baroijs, 
and  all  persons,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  all 
their  free  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they  have 
had  in  time  passed.  And  all  these  customs  and  li- 
berties aforesaid,  which  we  have  gi-anted  to  be  holdcn 
within  this  our  realm,  as  much  as  appertaineth  to  us 
and  our  heirs,  we  shall  observe,  and  all  men  of  this 
'  our  realm,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal  (as  much  as 
in  them  is)  shall  observe  the  same  against  all  persons 
in  like  wise.  And  for  this  our  gift  and  grant  of  these 
liberties,  and  of  others  contained  in  our  charter  of  li- 
berties of  our  forest,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  freeholders,  and  other 
our  subjects,  have  given  unto  us  the  fifteenth  part  of  all 
their  moveables.  And  v^^e  have  granted  unto  them, 
on  the  other  part,  that  neither  we,  nor  our  heirs, 
■  ihall  prociu-e  or  do  any  thing  whereby  liberties  in  tlie 
charter  contained  shall  be  infringed  or  broken  ;  and 
if  any  thing  be  procured  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
premises,  it  shall  be  held  of  no  force  nor  effect.  These 
being  witnesses,  lord  S.  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
E.  bishop  of  London  ;  J.  bishop  of  Bathe  ;  P.  of  Win- 
chester i  H.  of  Lincoln ;  R,  of  Salisbury ;  W.  of 
Rochester;  W.  of  Worcester ;  J.  of  Ely;  H.  of  He- 
reford ;  R.  of  Chiclwjstcr  ;  W.  of  Exeter  ;  bishops  : 
the  abbott  of  St.  Edmund's  ;  the  abbott  of  St.  Al- 
ban's ;  the  abbott  of  Bello  ;  the  abbott  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's in  Canterbury  ;  the  abbott  of  Evesham  ;  the  ab- 
bott of  Westminster  ;  the  abbott  of  Bourgh  St.  Pe- 
ter; the  abbott  of  Reding  ;  the  abbott  of  Abingdon; 
the  abbott  of  Mahnsbury  ;  the  abbott  of  Winch- 
comb  ;  the  abbott  of,  I  lyue ;  tlie  abbott  of  Certesey ; 
the  abbott  of  Sherburn ;  the  abbott  of  Cerne ;  the 
abbott  of  Abotner;  the  abbott  of  Middleton;  the 
abbott  of  Solcby ;  the  abbott  of  Cirencester ;  II.  de 
Burgh,  justice  ;  H.  earl  of  Chichester  and  Lincoln  ; 
W.  carl  of  Salisbury ;  W.  earl  of  Warren ;  G.  de 
Clare,  earl  cf  Gloucester  and  Hereford ;  W.  de  Fer- 
rars,  earl  of  Derby  ;  W.  de  Jlandeville,  earl  of  Essex ; 
H.  de  Bygod,  earl  of  Norfolk;  W.  earl  of  Albe- 
msflc;  H.  earl  of  Hereford;  J.  constable  of  Chester ; 
R.  de  Ros ;  R.  Fitzwalter  ;  R.  de  Vypontc ;  W.  de 
Bruer  ;  R.  de  Montefitchet ;  P.  Fitzherbert ;  W.  de 
Aubenie ;  F.  Gresly ;  F.  de  Brcus  ;  J.  de  Monemue ; 
i.  Fitzallen;  H.  de  Mortimer  j  W.  de  Bcuchamp ; 
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W.  de  S.  John;  P.  de  Mauli;' Brian  de  Lisle; 
Thomas  de  Multon  ;  R.  de  Argenteyn  ;  G.  de  Nevil ; 
W.  dc  Mauduit ;  J.  de  Balun,  and  others.  Given  at 
Westminster,  the  1 1  day  of  February,  the  9th  year  of 
our  reign  ;  we  ratifying  and  approving  those  gifts  and 
grants  aforesaid,  confirm  and  make  sti-ong  for  all  die 
same  for  us  and  our  heirs  perpetually,  and  by  the 
tenour  of  these  presents  do  renew  the  same ;  willing 
and  granting  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  this  charter, 
and  all  and  singular  articles  for  ever,  shall  be  sted- 
fastly,  firmly,  and  inviolably  observed ;  and  if  any 
article  in  the  same  charter  contained,  yet  hitherto, 
peradventure,  hath  not  been  kept,  we  will,  and  by 

.  authority  royal  command  from  hencefourth,  firmly 
they  be  observed.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have 
caused  these  our  letters  patents  to  be  made.  T.  Ed- 
ward, our  son,  at  Westminster,  the  twenty-eight  day 
of  March,  in  the  23th  year  of  our  reign." 

CHARTER.  Charters  are  of  two  sorts,  those  given  by 
the  king  or  government,  and  those  given  by  private 
persons.  Charters  of  the  king  are  such  as  pass  any 
grant  or  privilege  to  any  person,  or  body  politic,  as  a 
charter  of  exemption,  of  privilege,  &c.  The  act  by 
which  an  incorporated  company  holds  its  rights  and 
privileges,  is  called  a  charter. 

Private  charters  are  the  deeds,  evidences,  Sec."  by 
which  the  holder  of  an  estate  proves  and  maintains 
his  title  thereto. 

CHARTER-PARTY.  A  charter-party  is  a  contract 
under  hand  and  seal,  executed  by  the  freighter  and 
the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship,  contauiing  the  terms 
upon  which  the  ship  is  hired  to  freight ;  the  masters 
and  owners  usually  bind  themselves,  the  ship,  tackle, 
and  furniture,  that  the  goods  freighted  shall  be  deli- 
vered (dangers  of  the  sea  excepted)  well  conditioned 
at  the  place  of  discharge  ;  and  they  also  covenant  to 
provide  mariners,  tackle,  &c.  and  to  equip  the  ship 
complete  aiid  adequate  for  the  voyage.  The  freighter 
stipulates  to  pay  the  consideration  money  for  the 
freight,  and  penalties  arc  annexed  to  enforce  the  re- 
ciprocal covenants.  A  charter-party  is  the  same  in  the 
civil  law,  as  an  indenture  at  common  law;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  bill  of  lading,  inasmuch  as  the  for- 
mer adjusts  the  term  of  the  freight,  and  the  latter  as- 
certains the  contents  of  the  cargo. 

The  execution  of  a  charter-party  by  the  master,  al- 
though 
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thoagh  expreseJ  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  owners, 
is  not  a  good  foundation  for  au  action  brought  against 
thein,  grounded  upon  the  deed  itself;  thrlMrce  and 
effect  of  a  charter-party  must  be  c  '  l>y  the  ap- 

plication of  a  technical  rule  of  the  ^  .,-  ;  law  to  tlic 
following  purport :  That  the  force  and  effect  which 
the  law  gives  to  a  deed  under  seal  cannot  exist,  unless 
the  deed  be  executed  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  ano- 
ther for  liim  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction,  or 
in  bis  absence  by  an  agent  authorized  to  do  so  by 
another  deed ;  »nd  in  eviTy  such  case  the  deed  must 
be  made  and  cxcxtKcd  in  the  name  of  the  principal. 
The  agent  may,  indeed,  execute  a  charter-party,  and 
bind  himself  to  be  responsible  for  the  act  or  default  of 
his  principaL  Harriten  v.  Jaekan  and  others*  7  TJt. 
307. 

Here  aUo  must  be  noticed  another  technical  rule  of 
t  he  English  law,  applicable  to  this  contract.  A  charter- 
party  is  expressed  to  be  made  between  cenain  parties, 
as  between  A  and  B,  owners  of  a  ship,  whereof  C  is 
roactcr  of  the  one  part,  aukl  D  and  E  of  the  other 
part,  and  purports  to  contain  covenants  with  £  ;  nc- 
verthclcsi  C  cannot  bring  an  aaion  in  his  name  upon 
the  coTcnants  expressed  to  be  made  with  him,  nor 
^ve  a  release  of  them,  even  though  lie  seal  and  de- 
liver the  instrument.  But,  if  the  diarter-party  is  not 
expressed  to  be  made  between  parties,  but  runs  thus : 
"This  charter-party  indented  witncsseth,  thatC.  master 
of  the  ship  W,  with  consent  of  A  and  B,  the  ovocrs 
thereof,  lets  the  ship  to  freight  to  £  and  F,"  and 
the  insunment  contains  covenants  by  £  and  F,  to 
aixl  with  A  and  fi :  and  in  this  case  A  and  B  may 
bring  an  action  upon  the  covenants  expressed  to  be 
made  with  them,  although,  unless  the)'  seal  the  deed, 
they  caimot  be  sued  upon  it.  This  latter,  therefore, 
is  the  most  proper  form.  Satdamm't  v.  yanJcnsttnt, 
2  last.  673.  Ciaierv.  CbilJ,  2  Lev.  74.  GrMyv.  Of- 
itj,  3  Lev.  138. 

The  freighter  of  a  ship  may  optionally  either  lade 
it  with  his  own  goods,  or,  if  he  has  not  sufficient,  may 
take  in  goods  0/  another  person's,  or  he  may  under- 
let the  whole  to  another  pcrM>a.  It  is  obvious  this 
practice  may  be  defeated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
claiue  to  prevent  the  same. 

Like  all  other  deeds,  a  charter-party  u  in  force  and 
efitiX.  from  the  d^j  of  Kaling  ai:d  delivering,  and  not 
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tirom  the  day  on  which  it  bears  date,  if  varying  from 
the  day  of  the  delivery,  unless  there  be  words  of  re- 
ference to  the  day  of  the  date. 

It  has  been  acted  upon  as  a  governing  principle  in 
oar  courts  of  law,  in  the  construction  of  these,  as  well 
as  other  mercantile  instruments,  that  the  construc- 
tion should  be  liberal*  agreeable  to  the  real  intention 
of  the  parties,  and  conformable  to  the  usage  of  trade 
in  general,  and  of  the  particular  trade  t9  which  the 
contract  relates. 

If  a  merchant  sustains  any  injury  by  the  delay  of  a 
ship  not  sailing  after  she  is  loaded,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  a  compensation  in  damages  proportioned  to  his  loss. 

The  contract  by  charter-party  is  a  reciprocal  obligr- 
tion  ;  but  nevertheless  the  parties  may,  by  particular 
clauses,  render  it  obligatory  upon  one,  and  optionary 
upon  the  otlicr. 

'Hie  durter-party  of  the  East  India  Company  usually 
contains  the  following  clauses :  "  As  touching  the 
Drcight  to  be  paid  or  allowed  by  the  company,  it  is 
agreed,  and  the  company  covenant  with  the  said  part 
owners,  that  the  Company  shall  and  will,^n  case  and 
upon  condition  that  the  ship  performs  her  voyage, 
and  arrives  at  London  in  safety,  and  the  said  part 
owners  and  masters  do  perform  the  covenants  on  their 
parts,  and  not  otherwise,  well  and  truly  pay  and  al- 
low the  freight  herein  mentioned.  It  is  thereby 
;^recd,  that  in  case  the  ship  docs  not  arrive  in  safety 
in  the  river  Thames,  and  there  make  a  right  delivery 
of  the  whole  and  entire  cargo  and  lading  on  board 
the  said  ship  as  aforesaid,  the  company  shall  not  be 
liable  to  pay  any  of  the  sums  of  money  thereinbefore 
agreed  to  be  paid  for  freight  or  demurrage,  nor  sub- 
ject to  any  demands  of  the  said  part  owners  or  mas- 
ters, on  account  of  the  said  ship's  earnings  in  freight 
vc^ji^cl  for  the  company,  or  on  account  of  any  othtr 
employment ;  any  bw,  practice,  or  custom,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

Although  a  liberal  construction  may  be  allowed  to 
the  words  of  a  charter-party,  yci  it  certainly  must  nut 
bejcpugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  their  plain  and 
obvious  meaning. 

A  charter^Mty  made  fagtjtlkc  master  in  his  owj) 
name,  furnishes  no  direct  action  against  the  ovvn«r», 
grounded  upon  the  iiutrumcnt  itself,  by  the  l.iw  of 
England  }  but,  when  the  contract  is  made  by  him  la 
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a  foreign  port,  in  the  usual  covu"se  of  the  ship's  em- 
ployment, and  under  circumstances  which  do  not  af- 
ford evidences  of  fraud,  or  when  made  by  him  at 
home  under  circumstances  which  afford  evidence  of 
the  owners'  assent,  the  ship  and  freight,  and  indirectly 
the  owners,  are  bound  to  the  performance. 

When  goods  are  put  on  board  in  pursuance  of  a 
charter-party,  the  master  is  to  sign  for  them  bills  of 
lading,  ;^c  charter-party  being  the  instrument  and 
evidence  of  the  contract  for  the  conveyance,  and  the 
bill  of  lading  the  evidence  for  the  shipping  of  the  par- 
ticular merchandize,  to  be  conveyed  in  pursuance  of 
the  contract.     See  Marine  Insurnnce. 

CHATTELiS,  a  very  comprehensive  term,  signifying 
all  sorts  of  goods  and  property,  moveable  or  immove- 
able, except  freehold  property. 

CHEATING,  deceitful  practices  in  defrauding  or  en- 
deavouring to  defraud  another  of  his  own  right  by 
means  of  some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
common  honesty.  The  distinction  laid  down  as  pro- 
'  per  to  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  is  this, 
that  in  such  impositions  or  deceits,  where  common 
prudence  may  guard  persons  against  their  suffering 
from  them,  the  offence  is  not  indictable,  but  the  party 
is  left  to  his  civil  remedy  ;  but  when  false  weights  or 
measures  are  used,  or  false  tokens  produced,  or  such 
methods  taken  to  cheat  or  deceive  as  people  cannot 
by  any  ordinary  care  or  pnideilce  be  guarded  against, 
there  it  is  an  offence  indictable.     Burr.  1 1 25. 

By  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i .  s.  2,  if  any  person  falsely 
and  deceitfully  get  into  his  hands  or  possession  any 
moneys  or  other  things  by  colour  of  false  token,  &c. 
being  convicted,  he  shall  have  such  punishment  by 
imprisonment,  setting  upon  the  pillory,  or  by  any 
corporal  pain  (except  pain  of  death)  as  shall  be  ad- 
judged by  the  persons  before  whom  he  shall  be  con- 
victed. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  II.  c.  24,  persons  convicted  of  ob- 
taining money  or  goods  by  false  pretences^  or  of  send- 
ing threatening  letters  in  order  to  extort 'rfibney,  may 
be  punislicd  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by  pillory, 
whipping,  or  transportation.  2  T.  R.  581.  As  there 
are  frauds  which  ma'^-Ufe  relieved  civilly,  and  not  cri- 
minally, with  tlic  coittplaints  whereof  the  courts  of 
equity  do  gener.illy  abound  ;  so  there  are  other  frauds 
wlach  in  a  special  case  may  not  be  relieved  civilly,  and 
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yet  shall  be  punished  criminally.  Thus,  when  a  minor 
goes  about  the  town,  and  pretending  to  be  of  age,  de- 
frauds many  persons  by  taking  credit  for  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  goods,  and  then  insisting  on  his  non- 
age, if  the  persons  injured  cannot  recover  the  value 
of  their  goods,  they  may  indict  and  punish  him  for 
a  common  cheat,  i  Hatvk^  P.  C.  c.  7 1 .  s.  6,  n.  See 
CharacUy,  Fraud. 
CHECiCS  or  DRAFFS  oh  bankers,  are  instruments  by 
means  of  which  a  creditor  may  assign  to  a  third  per- 
son, not  originally  party  to  the  contract,  the  legal  as 
well  as  equitable  interest  in  a  debt  raised  by  it,  so  as- 
to  vest  in  such  assignee  a  right  of  action  against  the 
original  debtor.  I  H.  B.  602.  These  instruments 
are'  uniformly  made  payable  to  bearer,  which  consti- 
tutes a  characteristic  difference  between  them  and 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  legislature  has  consi- 
dered them  in'  a  more  favourable  point  of  view,  by 
exempting  them  from  the  stamp  duties.  They- 
are  equally  negociable  with  bills,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  not  due  before  payment  is  demanded. 
When  given  in  payment,  they  are  considered  as 
cash ;  and,  it  is  said,  may  be  declared  upon  as  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  moment  this  resemblance  begins, 
they  are  governed  by  the  same  principles  of  law  as 
bills  of  exchange- 

The  checks  given  by  merchants  of  Bristol  and 
other  commercial  places  upon  their  bankers,  directing 
them  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  a  bill  at  a 
given  date,  have  not  any  legal  efficacy  as  negociable 
instruments,  the  essence  of  which  is,  that  they  shall 
be  for  payment  of  money.  Two  cases,  however, 
have  occurred,  viz.  Grtgson  v.  Bacihouse,  and  Bolton 
v.  Richards,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  was  held  that 
such  a  check  not  being  presented  in  reasonable  time, 
the  debt  was  discharged. 

Checks  payable  on  demand,  or  where  no  time 
of  payment  is  expressed,  are  payable  instantly  on 
presentment,  without  any  indulgence  or  days  of 
grace ;  but  the  presentment  should  he  made  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  receipt,  otherwise  the  party 
upon  whom  the  check  is  drawn  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble, and  the  person  from  whom  the  holder  received 
it  will  be  discharged. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of  discussion, 
what  shall  be  deemed  a  reasonable  time  for  the  pre- 
sentment 
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i^mment  of  a  check  or  draft,  ard  whether  this  ihall 
be  determined  br  the  court  or  jury. 

In  some  c«es,  keeping  a  check  three,  four,  or 
five  days,  was  held  to  be  not  too  long,  a  Free. 
247,  557.  In  another  case  it  was  held  that  pre- 
sentment for  payment  must  be  within  two  days, 
Str.  508 }  and  in  more  recent  decisions  it  has 
been  adjudged  that  presentment  should  be  made  the 
very  day  the  check  is  received.     Chittj  147.  Bajl.  65. 

According  tn  the  opinion  of  merchants  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  check  on  a  banker  ought  to  be  presented 
for  payment  on  the  same  daj  it  is  received,  if  given  in 
\he  place  where  payable,  and  the  distance  or  other 
circumstances  will  allow  of  it.  But  if  tliis  question 
b  to  be  considered  a<  dependant  upon  the  usage  of 
merchants,  as  settled  by  judicial  dccuions,  the  mult 
of  those  decisions  is,  that  a  presentment  of  a  draft 
on  a  banker's  check,  papUe  in  the  place  where  it  was 
given,  may  be  made  at  any  time  before  1 2  o'clock  on 
the  day  after  the  receipt  of  it,  or  at  any  time  within 
24  hours  after  such rectipt.  Str.  415,  416, 910,  1 175, 
1248.  Lord  RajMoml,  92B.  //a//,  I2c.  i  T.  R.  168. 
Apptfttn  V.  SvMttaffItt  Bay/.  65.  5. 

From  this  species  of  uncertainty  it  appears  in  all 
caoes  advisable  for  the  holder  of  a  check  to  present 
it,  where  circumstances  will  allow  cf  it,  on  the  same 
d.iy  it  is  received.  If  the  party  reside  at  a  distance, 
it  is  a  general  mle  that  checks  should  be  presented  as 
soon  u  possible. 

If  payment  of  a  bill  be  made  with  a  check,  such 
j>ayment  will  justify  a  person  holding  the  bill  in  giving 
it  up,  ahhongh  such  check  be  afterwards  dishonoured. 
<5  T.  R.  1 2.  But  if  paymrnt  of  a  check  be  made  be- 
fore it  be  due,  in  case  of  loss  or  accident,  the  banker 
must  pay  it  over  again,  7^  S!hit  v.  Fuller,  Sittings 
liondon,  Easter  1776,  Etf.  Ni.  Pri.  ^r,, 

A  banker's  draft  is  only  taken  cotulitionnDy 
if  paid,  aad  nnt  otNb^se,  anics*  rhrre  is  an  ex- 
press agreetnent  to  take  it  as  cash.  7  Suit.  442.  Lord 
Rajm.  928. 

A  hmker's  draft  payab??  to  hrarrr,  and  indon<:\l, 
i<!  a  bill  of  exchange  against  an  iadorser,  and  he  \% 
equally  liable.    • 

Checks  on  bankert  residing  ten  miles  or  more  firom 
the  place  where  they  arc  drawn,  must  be  on  a  stamp 
<.i  the  same  valne  as  a  bill  of  exchange  of  an  equal 
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amount.      See   Bills  of  Exehangft   Di^htirgfi  ^''J- 
ment.  ' 

CHESTER,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  has  some  foreign 
trade,  a  manufacture  of  gloves,  and  a  considerable 
traffic  of  shop-goods  into  North  W  ales. 

CHILI,  a  kingdom  of  South  America,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  bounded  by  Peru  on  the  north,  l»a 
Plata  on  the  east,  Patagonia  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  This  country  abounds  with 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  quicksilver,  and  lead. 
The  soil  is  prodigiously  fertile.  All  the  European 
(raiu  have  improved  in  that  happy  climate.  The  Wine 
would  be  excellent,  if  Nature  were  properly  assisted 
by  Art ;  and  the  com  harvest  is  reckoned  a  bad  one, 
when  it  does  not  yield  an  hundred  fold.  With  all 
these  advantages,  Cliili  has  no  direct  intercourse  with 
the  mother  country.  Its  trade  is  confined  to  Peru, 
Paraguay,  and  the  savage  nations  on  the  frontiers; 
wiA  these  hst,  the  inhabitants  exchange  their  less 
valuable  commodities  for  oxen,  horses,  and  their  own 
children,  whom  they  are  ready  to  part  with  for  the 
most  trifling  things.  This  province  supplies  Peru 
with  hides,  dried  fruits,  copper,  salt  meat,  horses, 
hemp,  lead,  wheat,  and  gold.  In  exchange  it  re- 
ceives tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  earthen  ware,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  hats  made  at  Quito,  and  every  article 
of  luxury  brought  from  Europe.  The  ships  sent  from 
Callao  on  this  traffic,  were  formerly  bound  to  Concep- 
tion Bay,  but  now  come  to  Valparaiso.  To  Para- 
guay are  sent  some  woollen  stuffs,  called  Ponchss, 
Vhich  are  used  for  cloaks,  also  wines,  brandy,  oil,  .nul 
chiefly  gold.  In  return  they  receive  v  ax,  a  kind  of 
tallow  fit  to  faaake  soap,  European  good>,  and  ne- 
groes. 

dttH^in  Immense  empire  in  Asia,  cont.iining,  ac- 
cortlhig  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  a  populati'tn  of 'not 
less  than  333,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  aooc  milrs 
from  north  to  south,  and  1300  from  east  to  ^cst, 
and  is  divided  into  15  provinces.  The  mcrihanif  zr* 
exported  from  China  arc  teas,  wrought  and  raw  silks, 
cottons  in  wool,  thread  and  cloth,  brass,  tutenaguc, 
camphire,  musk,  flax,  sugar,  salt,  sweetmclt4,  qi^ck- 
silvcr,  vermilion,  lapis  lazuli,  vitriol,  amhirgris, 
rhubarb,  galangc),  porcelain,  japsnncd  work-!,  cani- 
blets,  hemp  and  hempen  lineiu,  fine  gold,  pewter, 
iron,  steel,  and  many  instnunents  made  of  these  mc- 
Y  a  tals. 
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tafs,  richly  wrought,  precious  stones,   pearls,  aloes, 
rozc,  brazil  and  ebony  wood,  Jesuits  bark,  brought 
from  the  Manillas,  yellow  and  reddish  amber.     The 
principal  return  for  these  commodities  is^  in  silver, 
cither  in  bars  or  dollars,  and  also  in  the  follov^ing 
goods,  viz.  fine  cloths  of  all  sorts,  caniblets,  serges 
and  other  woollen  stuffs,  clocks  and  watches,  looking 
glasses,  mathematical  instruments,  paper,  pencils,  va- 
tious  ornaments  for  both  sexes,  some  European  li- 
quors, and  especially  wine.     The  English  cany  also 
thither  from  Madi-as,  lead  and  pewter,  liquid  storax, 
rattans,  incense,  assafoetida,  Madras  red  wood,  myrrh, 
pucho,  and  pearls.     See  Canton,  Pekin. 
CHRISIIANSTADT,    a   town   in  Sweden,    on.  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  almost  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  very  favourably  situated  for 
commerce.     The  fishery  of  salmon,  mackarel,  and 
lobsters   forms   a   considerable   part   of  tlie   foreign 
trade  of  this  place.     The  inhabitants  also  export  con- 
siderable quantities  of  timber,  alum,  pitch,  and  tar ; 
and  they  have  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silk  stuffs. 
CINQUE  PORTS,    five  ports  or  havens  that  he   on 
the  south-east  coast  of  England,    towards  France  ; 
namely,    Dover,    Hastings,    Hythe,    Romney,    and 
Sandwich ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added,  Win- 
<helsea,  Seaford,  and  Rye..    They  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  ports,  on  account  of  their  superior 
importance ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  go- 
verned by  a  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque,  and  regu- 
lated by  a  police  peculiar  to  themselves. 
CIRCULATION,    the    passing    of  money  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  the  course,  of  commerce  and 
trade-     See  Commerce^  Money,  and»  Circulating  Aie- 
dium. 
CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  implying  money, 
or  whatever  circulating  between  man  and  man  serves 
for  payment.in  commerce.    ITiough  metallic  money  is 
the  most  general  and  durable  species  of  circulating 
medium,  yet  the  term  is  rather  applied  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  money,  than  to  money  itself.     The  term 
is  but  of  late  adoption,  and  is  generally  applied  to 
paper  money,  as  a  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  me- 
tallic money  ;  the  one  being  a  promise  of  value,  the 
other  value  itself. 

In  the  exchange  of  one  article  for  anotlier,  money 
•crvcs  as  a  medium,  by  which  the  value  of  each  com- 
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modity  is  measured,  and  wliich,  by  circulating  fiom 
one  hand  to  another,  is  very  properly  termed  a  cir- 
culating medium ;  but  the  term  money,  which  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  therefore  perfectly  well  mider- 
stood,  applies,  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  to  metal- 
lic money  only. 

Bank  notes,  and  all  paper  payable  on  demand,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a  circulating  medium ;  but 
bills  of  exchange,  or  notes  payable  at  a  fixed  period, 
are  not  understood  to  be  comprehended  under  that 
title,  although  in  reality  they  circulate  and  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  medium.  For  a  farther  account  of 
paper  and  other  money,  see  Bank,  Money,  and 
Coins. 
COALS.  The  statute  9  Anne,  c.  2S,  (made  perpetual  by 
Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  26),  entitled,  "  An  act  to  dissolve  the  ' 
present,  and  prevent  the  future  combination  of  coal- 
owners,  lighter-men,  masters  of  ships,  and  others  to 
advance  the  price  of  coals,  in  prejudice  of  the  naviga- 
tion, trade,  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  and 
for  the  further  encouragement  of  the  coal-trade," 
enacts,  that  every  contract,  whether- in  writing  or  not, 
between  any  coal-owners,  lighter-men,  fitters,  mas- 
ters or  owners  of  ships,  crimps,  coal-factors,  or 
other  persons  whatever  concerned  in  the  coal-trade,  for 
engra'sing  coals,  or  for  restraining  or  hindering;  any 
person  from  freely  selling,  buying,  lading  or  unlading, 
navigating  or  disposing  of  coals,  shall  be  illegal,  null, 
and  void.  And  that  if  any  coal-owners  shall  be  con- 
cerned in  any  such  illegal  contract,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, they  shall  incur  the  following  penalties,,  viz. 
coal-owners  or  proprietors  of  coal-mines  lool.  fitters 
50I.  masters  or  owners  of  ships,  and  clerks,  agents,. 
or  servants,  20I. 

To  prevent  frauds  and  abuses  it  is  also  enacted, 
that  every  fitter  or  person  seUing  or  delivering  coals, 
shall  give  a  certificate  to  the  ship-master  on  every 
voyage,  stating  the  quantities,  prices,  &c.  of  the 
coals  sold  and  loaded  on  board  his  ship,  which  certi- 
ficate shall,  within  48  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
said  ship  at  the  port  of  London,  be  registered  at  the 
cocquet-oflice  appointed  by  the  lord  mayor,  or  in  any 
other  port  at  the  custom-house,  under  penalty  upon  all 
parties  guilty  of  neglect  of  lol. 

By  s.  3  of  the  same  act,  a  penalty  of  50I.  is. im- 
posed on  any  lighter-man,  ship-master,  crimp,  coal- 
factor. 
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r.  ■  "^r,  nr  othrr  perron  desling  in  coa]$,  wliO  shall  (by 
;.;...jcif,  his  jervjuts  or  agents)  receive  or  take  any  sa- 
Lry  or  gratuity  money ,  allowance  in  coals,  or  reward 
whatever  from  any  coal-owner,  fitter,  &c.  for  dis- 
posing of  any  particular  sort  of  coals  in  preference  to 
any  otiier  tort,  or  for  lading  any  ship,  or  dispoMiig 
of  any  coals  from  on  board  any  ship  before  any  other 
iixip,  or  shall  sell  one  sort  of  coais  as  and  for  another 
sort. 

By  s.  4,  this  penalty  is  increased  to  500I.  which  is 
also  i.-nposcd  on  the  coal-owner  or  finer  giving  or 
agreeing  to  give  any  such  gratuity,  reward,  &c. 

By  s.  7,  a  penalty  of  50I.  is  imposed  on  all  crimps, 
&c.  selling  coab  to  their  own  agents  in  trust  for  them- 
scU  c*. 

The  penalties  in  this  aa  are  rccovcnbk  only  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster. 

By  sut.  3  G.  II.  c.  26,  for  the  better  regol. 
tion  of  the  coal  trade,  it  is  enacted,  that  dealers,  in 
^oals  may  in  future  use  their  own  lighters,  provided 
chcy  are  luvigatcd  by  lighter-men  properly  qualified  . 
and  entitled  to  work  on  the  river  Thames ;  and  the 
lighters  are  to  be  entered  with  the  Watermcns'  Com- 
pany, and  subject  to  their  rules. 

For  the  making  more  effectual  all  agreemmts  be- 
tween ship-masters  and  buyers  of  coals,  all  bargains 
£or  coais  at  Biilingsgate-markct,  or  other  place  of  sale 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  must  be  entered  in  the  fac- 
tor's books,  signed  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  wit- 
nessed bj  the  factor,  who  shall  give  a  copy  of  the 
contract  to  both  under  penalty  of  50L  And  by  1 1 
G.  II.  c.  15.  s.  6,  7,  a  like  pcnahy  of  50L  is  imposed 
on  both  buyer  and  seller  refusing  to  sign  the  contract, 
and  on  the  ship-master  refusing  to  produce  to  his 
owners,  when  required,  copies  of  the  contracts  from 
the  factors  books.  These  penalties  arc  recoverable  in 
the  superior  courts. 

By  s.  9  of  3  G.  IL  c.  26,  a  penalty  of  tool,  is  im- 
poted  on  the  masters  of  ships  in  the  coal-trade  refusing 
to  give  yearly  accounts  to  their  owners,  or  refusing  to 
obey  the  owner's  directions,  provided  that  nothing  be 
contained  in  such  directions  which  shall  relate  to  the 
restraining  or  enhancing  the  price  of  coals  in  the  river 
Thames,  or  to  keeping  of  turn  in  delivering  of  coals 
there.  Bystat. 4  G.  II.  c.  30,  a  penalty  of  lool.  is 
imposed  oa  owners  giving  directions  as  to  keeping 
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turn,  and  on  .ill  persons  obeying  such  directions,  and 
masters  of  sJiips  ure,  on  penalty  of  50!.  to  deliver  their 
cocquet  within  four.ilays  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  Gravcsend,  and  not  let  them  remain  in  the  hands 
of  any  agents  on  behalf  of  the  owners  :  a  method  which 
it  appears  had  been  used  to  oblige  coal-ships  to  keep 
turn,  notwithstanding  the  laws  to  the  contrary. 

By  28  G.  III.  c.  53,  any  number  of  persons  united 
in  covenants  or  partncr>!up,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
consisting  cf  more  than  five  persons,  for  the  purchasing 
of  coals*  for  sale,~or  for  making  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  said  trade  in 
coaU,  shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  combinatinn  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  coals,  and  every  person  concerned 
therein  shall  be  punishable  by  indictment  or  informa- 
tion in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

By  the  Stat.  16  and  17  Charles  II.  c.  2,  all  sorts  of 
sea-coals  brought  into  the  river  lltames,  &c.  shall  be 
sold  by  the  chaldron  containing  36  bushels,  heaped  up, 
and  according  to  the  bushel  sealed  for  that  purpose  at 
Guildhall  in  London,  and  so  for  a  greater  or  less 
quantity }  and  all  other  sorts  of  coals  doming  from 
Scotbnd  and  other  places,  commonly  sold  by  weight 
and  not  by  measure,  shall  be  sold  by  weight  after  the 
proportion  of  1 1 2lb.  to  the  hundred  of  avoirdupois 
weight,  without  any  fallacy  or  deceit,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  all  the  coals  which  sliall  be  otherwise  sold 
or  exposed  to  sale  by  any  woodmonger  or  retailer  of 
coals,  and  tlie  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  by 
any  prosecutor  in  any  court  of  record,  or  by  way  of 
complaint  made  nnto  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and 
justices  of  peace  within  the  city  of  London  and  liber- 
tics,  or  to  any  two  of  them,  or  to  the  several  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties  and  places  where 
.  auh  cpals  shall  be  exposed  to  sale,  or  any  of  them. 
The  lord  mayor  of  London  and  court  of  aldermen, 
and  the  justices  of  peace,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
them,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  arc  by  the 
said  act  empowered  to  set  the  rates  aiul  prices  of  all 
such  coals  as  shall  be  sold  by  retail,  as  they  st|all 
judge  reasonable,  allowing  a  competent  profit  to  the 
retailer  beyond  the  price  paid  by  him  to  the  importer, 
and  the  ordinary  charges  thereupon  accruing. 

The  continuance  of  this  act   was  limited  to  three 
years i  but  by  the  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  36,  s.  2,  it  was 
made  pcrpaual.  And  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to  set- 
tling. 
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tllng  the  retail  price  of  sca-conls  were  found  so  gene- 
rally beneficial,  that  by  statute  17  G.  II.  c.  35,  they 
were  extended  all  over  the  kingdom-,  authority  being 
given  to  three  justices  (one  being  of  the  quorum)  for 
that  purpose,  in  their  several  jurisdictions. 

By  12  Anne,  stat.  2.  c.  17.  s.  11,  the  coal  bushel 
is  to  be  made  round  with  an  even  bottom,  and  to  be 
TQ^  inches  from  outside  to  outside,  and  to  contain  one 
Winchester  bushel,  and  one  quart  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  for  the  Winchester  bushel  des- 
cribed by  13  and  14  W.  III.  c.  5.  s.  28  ;  in  the  act 
referred  to,  the  Winchester  bushel  is  described  as  18^ 
inches  wide  throughout,  and  8  inches  deep  ;  and  by 
3  G.  If.  c.  26,  it  is  directed,  that  this  bushel  shall  be 
used  by  all  dealers  in  coals  by  the  chaldron  or  lesser 
quantities  in  London  and  Westminster,  or  within  ten 
miles  thereof,  and  the  sack  shall  contain  three  such 
bushels,  on  penalty  of  50I.  the  bushel  to  be  sealed  or 
stamped  at  Guildhall,  London,  or  the  Exchequer  Of- 
fice, Westminster,  on  penalty  of  50I.  on  persons  using 
it  unstamped,  or  diminishing  its  size. 

By  s.  10  of  the  act  3  G.  II.  c.  26,  already  quoted, 
reciting,  that  by  ancient  custom  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, one  chaldron  of  coals  is  allowed  into  every  score 
brought  on  board  ship,  and  eo  in  proportion  for  a 
greater  or  less  quantity,  which  is  called  ingrain  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  many  persons  dealing  in  coals  do 
load  the  same  from  on  board  ship  bare  measure,  with- 
out the  said  ingrain,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  con- 
sumers; a  penalty  of  lool.  (recoverable  in  the  supe- 
rior courts)  is  imposed  on  all  lightermen  and  others 
selling  any  quantity  of  coals,  as  and  for  Pool  measure 
(viz.  such  measure  as  is  usually  given  or  allowed  in  the 
Pool  or  river  Thames)  and  not  delivering  to  such 
purchaser  their  full  quantity  of  coals,  together  with 
the  ingrain,  as  measured  to  him  from  on  board  by  the 
meter. 

The  sale  of  coals  to  consumers  is  most  materially 
regulated  by  the  following  acts,  establishing  the  land 
cOal-mcters  offices  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
Surry,  and  at  the  wharfs  on  the  river  Thames  within 
those  districts. 

By  the  stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  23  (continued  to  June  i, 
1812,  by  38  G.  III.  c.  56),  <o  prevent  frauds  and 
abuses  in  the  a<lmcasuremcnt  of  coals  sold  by  wharf- 
ineasure  within  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties 
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thereof,  and  between  Tower  Dock  and  Lime-liousc 
•Hole,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  it  is  enacted,  that 
a  publid-office  shall  be  erected  and  continued  within 
the  city,  in  or  near  Thames'Street,  to  be  called  the 
Land  Coal-Meter's  Office  for  the  cif  y  of  London,  &c. 
to  be  kept  open  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening  in  the  sum* 
merhalf  year,  and  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
-tlie  evening  in  the  wititer. 

The  first  manager  in  the  office  is  named  in  the  act, 
-and  at  his  decease  the  appointment  of  that  office  is 
vested  in  the  court  of  common  council. 

The  said  manager  and  the  principal  coal-meters, 
and  their  deputies  and  servants,  are  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  of  mayor  and  al- 
dermen, to  be  dismissed  or  suspended  by  that  court 
on  complaint  or  proof  of  any  fraud,  neglect,  or  mis- 
behaviour, to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  court 
in  a  summary  way. 

The  penelties,  &c.  under  this  act  above  5I.  are  re- 
coverable only  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  but  all 
others  by  complaint  to  any  one  justice  for  London  or 
Middlesex,  with  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  i 
but  a  justice  has  nevertheless  power  to  convict,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  where  a  penalty  of  lol.  is  incurred. 

By  26  G.  -III.  c.  14,  a  like  office  'v\'as  established  for 
2 1  years  for  the  several  parishes  lying  between  Putney 
and  Rotherhithe,  both  inclusive ;  to  be  provided  and 
continued  near  Blackfriars-bridge,  with  five  subordi- 
nate offices  at  Putney,  Wandsworth,  Battersca,  and 
Lambeth,  and  in  Tooley-street. 

Two  managers  are  appointed  by  this  act,  and  sub- 
jected (with  the  principal  land  coal-meters  and  their 
deputies)  to  the  control  of  the  Surry  quarter  sessions. 

The  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  108  (for  explaining,  amend- 
ing, and  reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament  several 
former  acts),  established  a  like  office  for  the  city  «nd 
liberty  of  Westminster,  and  certain  parishes  in  Mid- 
dlesex, subject  to  the  control  of  the  respective  generd 
quarter  sessions  for  the  city  and  county  ;  and  the  pe- 
nalties are  recoverable  if  above  5I.  in  the  supei'ior 
courts,  or  else  before  any  one  justice  of  the  city  or 
county,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Middlesex  (jiiartcr  ses- 
sions. 

The  principal  land  coal-meter  in  each  district  is  to 
take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  and 

to 
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fo  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  be  la«- 
louring  coal-meters,  one  of  whom  shall  attend  at 
every  coal-wharf,  warchomc,  »nd  place  of  sale,  to 
meaMurc  all-  such  coals  as  shall  be  sold  by  wharf- 
mcasuxc  }  theM  labouring  coal-meters  arc  also  sworn 
to  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

In  Surry  the  ptincipal  coai-meter  is  also  to  appoint 
a  deputy  coal-meter  at  each  of  the  subordinate  offices, 
aud  a  general  penalty  of  zol.  is  imposed  on  the  princi- 
pal tnctrriKgiocting  to  appoint,  and  of  5I.  on  the  I2- 
bounng  meter  neglecting  to  attend. 

Upon  notice  given  to  any  labouring  coal-mctcr,  or 
left  at  the  principal  coal-meter's  offices,  for  a  labourer 
to  attend  at  any  wharf  or  pbce  named  in  such  no- 
tice, in  order  to  meaMire  the  coals  of  the  person  giv- 
ing the  notice,  a  labouring  meter  sliall  attend  within 
one  hour,  or  sooner  if  possible,  ui'ider  penalty  of 
30s.  OD  the  labourer  neglectiag  to  attend,  and  a  like 
penalty  on  the  principal  meter  neglecting  to  send. 

If  the  principal  coai'MCter,  or  any  parson  employed 
tmder  him,  shaQ,  daring  their  conunoance  in  office, 
be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  (otherwise  than  of- 
ficially, though  this  saving  is  omitted  in  the  West- 
minster act)  in  the  sale  of  any  coals  whatsoever,  they 
ihall  (in  London)  be  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
ment, and  disabled  fron  ever  holding  the  same,  and 
forfeit  fur  every  oScnce  20L  in  Westminster  or 
Surry,  the  principal  meter  is  to  forfeit  lool.  and  the 
labouring  or  deptay  meter  20!.;  in  Surry  both  parties, 
in  Westminster  only  the  labouring  meters  are  to 
be  dismissed  from  their  office. 

To  prevent  confederacy,  lite  stations  of  the  la- 
boiu'ing  meters  are  to  be  frequently  varied. 

All  coals  sold  as  and  for  wharf-measure  at  any 
wharf,  warehouse,  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  acts,  shall  bemeasored  in  the  presence  of 
one  labouring  coal-meter,  who  is  empowered  to  fill 
any  bushel  appearing  deficient  out  of  the  seller's  stock- 

Four  pence  per  chaldron  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
keeper  of  the  wharf,  warehouse,  Ac.  from  which  the 
coals  are  carted,  or  by  the  seller,  to  the  principal 
coaUmcter,  to  be  app1i(rJ  by  him  in  defmying  the  cx- 
penccs  of  his  office,  and  hiring  the  labouring  meters  } 
on  payment  of  this  metage  duty,  the  seller,  or  carman 
who  carts  away  the  coals,  is  to  receive  a  ticket  (signed 
by  the  principal  meter,  and  countersigned  by  the  U- 
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bouring  coal-meter  attending),containing  the  names  of 
the  seller  and  consumer,  the  quantity,  the  date,  the 
metage  charge,  and  the  carman's  name,  with  a  notice 
to  the  purchaser,  that  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
measure,  he  must  tell  the  carmin  so  before  any  part 
of  the  coals  arc  unladen  -,  this  ticket  the  carman  is  to 
deliver  to  the  consumer.  A  pcn.ilty  of  40s.  is  im- 
posed on  tl»e  coal-mctcr  refusing  to  deliver  the  ticket 
to  the  carman  (on  payment  of  the  metage  charge), 
and  lot.  on  the  carman  altering  the  ticket,  or  refusing 
to  deliver' it  to  the  consumer. 

If  any  cart,  in  which  shall  be  any  quantity  of 
coals  exceeding  17  bushels,  shall  be  seiu  from  any 
wharf,  5(c.  witliin  tlte  said  limits,  without  the  coals 
having  been  10  aieasured,  and  the  ticket  obtained, 
the  vender  of  such  coals  shall  (on  conviction  before 
one  justice)  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  lol. 

If  any  wharfinger  or  dealer  in  coals  shall  make  use 
of  any  sack,  for  the  carrying  coals  within  the  limits 
of  the  respective  acts,  less  than  four  feet  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
offimce  5L  ;  a  penalty  of  40s.  is  imposed  on  labouring 
meters  using  or  permitting  sacks  of  less  dimen- 
sions. 

The  sacks,  at  the  time  of  their  being  made,  and 
marked  and  sealed  by  the  proper  officer,  are  to  be 
four  feet  four  inches  long  and  two  feet  two  inches 
wide. 

If  any  wharfinger  or  dealer  in  coals  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  give  to  any  labouring  coal-meter  any  re- 
ward or  gratuity,  besides  the  four  pence  per  chaldron 
.illowrd,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oflence,  in 
London  20I.  in  Westminster  and  Surry  50I. 

If  any  labouring  meter  shall  deliver  a  false  ticket 
to  aflJllBonsumer,  carman,  or  other  person,  vi-ith  in- 
tent to  defimd ;  or  shall  receive  from  any  dealer  in 
coals,  any  gratuity,  8te.  besides  the  four  pence  per 
chaldron  ■,  or  shall  wilfully  make  or  suSer  any  false 
measure  of  coals,  or  deliver  any  ticket  for  coals  not 
measured  in  his  presence,  he  shall  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  serving  ever  after  in  his  office ;  and  the 
principal  coal-meter  in  London  and  Westminster 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  40s. ;  in  Snrry  the  fine  is  imposed 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  labourer,  and  if  not  paid . 
within  one  month,  is  then  to  be  paid  by  the  principaL 
meter. 
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If  any  labouring  meter  shall  suffer  any  coals  sold 
for  wharf  measure  (exceeding  1 7  bushels)  to  be  sent 
from  any  wharf  or  warehouse  within  the  Umits  of  the 
respective  acts,  without  being  duly  measured  in  man- 
ner directed,  and  shall  not  give  information  thereof 
at  the  principal  land  coal-meter's  office,  within  two 
days  after  the  coals  shall  be  so  sent,  he  shall  forfeit 
5I.  and  be  disabled. 

Any  person  dissatisfiodwith  the  measureof  any  coals, 
may,  on  delivery  to  him  of  the  meter's  ticket,  signify 
his  desire  to  have  the  same  remeasured,  on  which  the 
carman  is  to  stay  with  his  cart  and  tlw;  coals  (at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  hour)  till  they  are  remeasured,  un- 
der penalty  of  5I.  on  the  master  of  the  cart,  and  20s. 
on  the  carman-  The  purchaser  is  then  immediately 
to  send  notice  to  the  seller,  that  the  coals  are  going 
to  be  remeasured,  and  also  to  send  notice  to  the  land 
coal-meter's  office  for  the  district  in  which  thC'  coals 
arc  sold ;  on  which  a  principal  or  labouring  meter 
(not  being  the  meter  under  whose  inspection  the 
coals  were  originally  measured)  must  within  two 
hours  attend  to  remeasure  the  coals,  and  shall  re- 
measure  the  same  sack  by  sack,  in  the  presence  of  the 
seller  and  purchaser  (if  they  attend),  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  one  principal  or  laboiwing  coal-meter 
from  the  two  other  districts  (whose  attendance  within 
London  and  "Westminster  is  enforced  by  a  penalty 
of  5I.  but  not  in  Surry) ;  for  this  attendance  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  pay  each  coal-meter  attending  six  pence 
per  chaldron.  If  the  coals  prove  deficient  in  mea- 
sure, the  seller  shall  forfeit  5I.  for  every  bushel  defi- 
ciait,  and  also  forfeit  the  coals  to  the  poor.  The 
labouring  meter,  under  whose  inspection  the  coals 
were  measured  at  the  wharf,  shall  also  forfeit  5I.  per 
bushel  deficient,  to  be  recovered  (if  not  paid  in  five 
days)  of  the  principal  coal-meter,  and  the  coal  port- 
ers 2s.  6d.  perl)ushel  deficient. 

Drivers  of  carts,  or  other  persons  belonging  thereto, 
taking  or  suffering  to  be  taken  or  delivered  out  of 
their  cart,  coals  under  their  care,  otherwise  than  to 
the  ownej-  or  purchaser,  shall  forfeit  40s.  or  on  non- 
payment to  be  committed  to  gaol  for  not  less  than 
one  month  nor  more  than  tliree,  unless  the  forfei- 
ture is  sooner  paid. 

By  Stat.  10.  G.  III.  c.  53,  no  coal  undertaker  shall 
lake  or  demand  from  any  coal-heaver  any  money  or 
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thing  as  commission,  or  as  a  gratuity  in  procuring 
such  coal-heavers  to  be  employed  in  unlading  ships 
laden  with  coals,  between  London  Bridge  and  Green- 
wich, nor  under  pretence  of  furnishing  shovels,  &c. 
nor  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing for  every  such  offence  5I. 

Every  coal-undertaker,  before  he  shall  undertake 
to  procure  coal-heavers  to  unlade  any  ship  laden  with 
coals,  sliall  take  an  oath  before  the  lord  mayor,  or 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  London,  to  observe  the  di- 
rections of  the  act,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every 
ship,  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  shall  so  under- 
take, 5I. 

No  such  coal-undertaker  shall  be  a  victualler,  or  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  concerned  to  receive  any  part  of  the 
profits  of  such  trade,  or  in  any  other  manner  in  the  sel- 
ling eatables,  or  spirits,  or  drink  of  any  kind,  or  tobac- 
co, on  pain  of  being  rendered  incapable,  and  to  for- 
feit 5L 

If  after  conviction  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  any 
coal-undertaker  shall  again  undertake  to  procure  coal- 
heavers  to  unlade  coal  ships,  he  shall,  for  every  sliip 
he  shall  so  undertake,  forfeit  5I. 

Persons  discharging  coal  ships  shall  be  allowed  is. 
6d.  per  score,  and  so  in  proportion ;  and  if  any  cap- 
tain, owner,  &c.  having  the  care  of  any  ships,  shall 
pay  to  any  coal-heaver  any  greater  wages  than  as 
aforesaid,  or  gratuity  in  lieu  of  wages  (except  such 
price  shall  have  been  previously  altered  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  which  they  are  empowered  to 
do)  he  shall  forfeit  for  each  offence  ids. 

After  any  ships,  &c.  shall  be  unladen,  the  master, 
&c.  is  to  pay  to  the  foreman  of  the  gang  the  money 
due  for  unlading,  and  such  foreman  shall  pay  to 
each  man  his  share  ;  and  if  the  money  shall  not  be 
paid  on-demand,  the  lord  mayor  or  one  alderman 
(before  whom  the  penalties  are  recoverable,  and  who 
is  empowered  to  determini?  all  disputes,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  London  quarter  sessions)  is  authorized  to 
compel  payment,  and  order  20s.  costs. 

By  6  G.  III.  c.  40.  confirmed  by  27  G.  III.  c.  13, 
the  following  quantities  of  coals  may  be  exported  an- 
nually to  the  under  mentioned  islands,  the  exporter 
being  appointed  by  the  governor  of  those  islatids, 
who  is  to  give  bond  for  their  due  impartction  into 
those  islands  respectively ; 

P'rom 
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From  Newcastle  to  Aldcrncy 

— •  Guernsey 

Jersey 

Total  from  Newcattk 

From  Swansea  to  Aldcmcy 

Guernsey 

Jersey 


no  dulJ. 
looo 

35° 


1460 

10 
150 
150 


Total  from  Swansea  -  310 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  au- 
thor has  run  too  much  at  length  into  the  enquiry  on 
the  whole  of  this  iuhject  -,  but  the  interesting  nature 
of  it)  not  only  as  it  relates  to  the  police  of  the  river, 
but  all  the  iuiiabitants  of  the  metropolis  in  general, 
will  doubtless  plead  his  cxcuc.  By  a  recent  regula- 
tion, coals  are  to  be  ddifCNd  to  the  |iiiwliiwi  by 
the  same  measure  at  which  they  were  punlmiil. 
See  Exptrtatim,  Jmfrtati»if, 

COAST  BONDS,  are  certain  bonds  given  by  a  person 
shipping  goods  10  be  carried  coastwise,  that  the  ship's 
lading  shall  be  discharged  in  some  port  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  which  a  certificate  u  returned  from  the 
cuftom-huuse  where  the  said  goods  are  landed,  which 
is  tacked  to  the  bond,  and  returned  along  with  it  to 
the  eacheqner. 

CON TRADE.     By -js  G.III.  c.  50,  any  p,T- 

io:.  .-  -r  may  convey  or  remove,  and  carry  forth 

to  the  open  sea,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
which  shall  be  shipped  or  put  on  board  accorxl- 
in^;  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  at  any  port, 
creek,  or  member  of  any  port,  in  Great  Britain,  to 
be  landed  or  discharged  at  -any  other  port  or  place  in 
Great  Britain,  without  taking  out  any  cocquet  or 
cocquets,  or  girinj;  any  security,  by  bond  or  other- 
wise, for  the  delivery  or  discharge  thereof  to  such 
port  or  place,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  several  ex- 
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to  be  exported  from  Gr  .  !rt»-, 

nur  any  goods,  &c.  liable  to  any  duty  or  return  of 
yremiwo  ar  bouaty,  or  entitled  to  any  nllownticc  fur 
waMc  on  cxpertatiao  thereof,  or  on  Ix-ing  carried 
coastwise ;  nor  any  goods,  &c.  warehoused  upon  im- 
putation, on' payment  of  a  certain  duty,  and  after- 
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words  carried  coastwise  for  the  purpose  of  rxporta— 
tion;  nor  any  goods,  &c.  liab'.c  to  duty  of  customs 
on  importation  into,  or  on  exportation  from  Great 
Britain,  unless  the  amount  of  such  duty,  or  the 
whole  of  tire  cargo  so  to  be  carried  constwisc,  shall 
not  exceed  5!.;  shall  be  allowed  to  be  removed,  or 
carried  coastwise,  in  any  ship,  vessel,  boat,  or  hoy, 
from  any  port  or  creek  in  England,  Wales,  or  town 
of  Berwick,  until  the  master  or  commander  thereof 
shall  have  taken  out  a  cocquet,  and  become  bound  to 
the  king  for  the  delivery  and  discharge  of  such  goods, 
&c.  in  thf  like  manner  as  was  required  by  the  law  before 
the  passing  of  this  act  {  or  to  be  shipped  on  board  any 
ship,  vessel,  boat,  or  hoy,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  coxstwise  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  until 
the  master  or  commander  thereof  shall  have  obtained 
a  sufferance,  warrant,  or  permit,  for  shipping  the 
same,  and  become  boimd  to  his  majesty  in  the  \-a- 
lue  of  the  goods,  Sec.  for  the  due  landing  of  the 
same ;  and  also  (the  danjjers  of  the  seas  exci-ptcd)  for 
returning  a  certificate  of  their  being  landed  from  the 
officer  of  the  customs  of  the  port  or  creek  where  the 
same  shall  be  landed  and  discharged,  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  ■  -.ince,  warrant,  or  pcrmir, 

to  his  majesty's  o,....^..,  of  the  customs  to  whom 
such  security  hath  been  given  as  aforesaid. 

All  goods,  &c.  pursuant  to  this  act  allowed  to  be 
cnrricil  coastwise  witl'  'let  or  Ivjnd,  must  be 

sliippcd  onboard  ve^-..  ,  -  its,  hoys,  &c.  Britislj 
built,  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  may  be  carried  to  sea  by  translrt 
or  let  pass  only,  and  may  be  removed  in  like  manner, 
the  same  being  indorsed  in  manner  hereinafter  di- 
rected:  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
taihSflHlI  extend  to  require  any  transirc  or  let  pass 
in  any  case  where  the  ship  or  vessel  dues  not  go  to 
oj>en  »ea,  or  where  cocquet  and  bond,  or  tratisirc  or  let 
pass,  were  not  required  by  law,  on  .md  '  :ly 

before  the  1st  of  March   i/tjS.     S.  2. 

No  pocnls,  &c.  laden  on  board  at  any  j-  , :  v.  ^icck 
in  Scotland,  by  nirt'erancj,  warr.uit,  or  permit,  and 
without  cocquet  and  bond,  or  withoi:t  cocquetj  shall  be 
carried,  convi  v;  I,  I'r  r'  "i'>\r'I  out  '.T  '">r  ni-.i  any  port 
or  creek  in  ScotLiiul,  •  '  '.  t  such  iutiliaiice:,  war- 
rant, or  permit  accpi  the  same,  and  a  cerr 
tificate  of  the  shipping  oJiiccr  or  officers  indorsed 
Z                                "  thcrcou. 
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thcrrrn.  cevllf',  Inp'  the  iiarticalr.rs  of  tho  gOods,  &C. 
■  's  thereof.. S.  5. 

1^  the  master  or  conunapder  of  anf  shipi  vessel, 
bontj  or  hoy,  on  board  of  which  any  goods  shall  be 
sliijiped,  In  order  to  be  carried  coasfvvise  within  Great 
Britain,  sh«U  proceed  .coast^yise  in  England,  Wales, 
or  town  of  Berwick,  wiclisut  a  cocquet,  transire,  or 
let  pass,  or  in  Scotland  witliout  a  sufferance,  warrant, 
or  permit,  indorsed  as  herein  directed,  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  same  are  respectively  requircdy  every 
such  master  or  commander  shall,  for  every  sucli  of- 
fence, forfeit  50I.     S.  4. 

If  any  goods  brought  into  Great  Britain  by  coc- 
quet,  transire,  or  let  pass,  or  into  Scotland  by  suf- 
ferance, warrant,  or  permit,  indorsed  as  •herein  re- 
quired, shall,  from  the  5th  of  July  1792,  be  un- 
shipped to  be  landed  orput  on  shore,  before  such  coc- 
quet,  transire,  or  let  pass,  or  such  sufferance,  war- 
rant, or  peraiit,  indorsed  as  aforesaid  respectively, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  customer  or  collector,  or 
comptroller,  for  the  landing  or  discharging  thereof, 
the  master  of  such  vessel,  hoy,  &c.  shall  forfeit  the 
value  of  such  goods,  &c.  ;  or  if  any  goods  of  foreign 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  shall,  on  com- 
ing coastwise,  be  landed  without  the  presence  of  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  all  such  goods,  &c.  or  the  va- 
lue thereof,,shall  be  forfeited,     S.  5. 

Persons  counterfeiting  cocquets'j  or  erasing  or  fal- 
sifying any  sufferance,  warrant,  cocquet,  transire, 
let  pass,  certificate,  or  permit,  or  any  other  custom- 
house warrant,  document,  or  instrument,  or  any  in- 
dorsenient  thercon„  by  this  act  required,  shall  forfeit 
200I.  and  such  sufferance,  &c.  shall  be  respectively  null 
and  void.     S.  6. 

If  after  the  shipping  of  any  goods,  &c.  to  be  car- 
ried coastwise,  and  after  the  goods  shall  have  been 
shipped,  and  the  cocquet,  transire,  let  pass,  &c.  shall 
have  been  dehvered  to  the  master,  it  shall  be  found 
by  any  ofl5cer,  on  examination  thereof,  that  the 
goods, -fee.  shipped  on  board  shall. exceed  in  quantity 
the  particulars  of  the  goods,  &c.  expressed  in  the  coc- 
quet, &c.  or  other  coast  document,  or  on  the  in- 
dorsement to  be  made  upon  any  sufferance,  warrant, 
or  permit,  all  such  goods,  &c.  as  shall  exceed  the  quan- 
tity so  authorized  to  be  carried  coastwise,  shall  be  for- 
feited and  lost,    S.  7. 


cor 

If  It  appears  to  the  commissioners,  of  the  customs, 
that  such  e}ccess  has  arisen  1^,  mistake,  andwit^out  in>^ 
tention  of  fraud,  the  commissioners  may  wave  the 
forfeiture  without  any  reward  or  satisfaction  to  the- 
seizing  officer.     S.  8. 

No  ofEccr  of  the  customs  to  suffer  any  ship,  ves- 
sel, &c,  to  clear  out  coastwise  from  any  port  or  place- 
whatever  .in  Great  Britain,  until  the  master  or  com- 
mander thereof  sliall  give  security  to  his  majesty  in  the 
penalty  of  lool.  with  condition  that  such  master  or 
commander  will  not,  at  any  time  thereafter,  land,  or 
cause  to  be  landed,  any  goods  in  any  part  of  this, 
kingdom,  in  any  manner  which  is  or  shall  be  prohi- 
bited by  law,  or  take  the  same  on  board  in  order  to- 
their  being  so  landed,  nor  be  any  ways  concerned,  or.- 
aiding  or  assisting  in  fraudulently  importing,  unship-- 
■Jiing,  or  landing  the  same ;  and  will  not  hinder, 
molest,  or  oppose  any  of  his  majesty's  officers  of  the 
customs  or  excise,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  as- 
sisting them,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  due  execu- 
tion of  their  respective  offices  or  employments ;  and 
no  such  bond  shall  be  charged  with  any  stamp  duties, 
nor  shall  any  fee,  gratuity,  or  perquisite  be  paid  or 
taken,  or  any  charge  made  by  any  person -or  persons 
whatever  for  or  on  account  of  such  bond.  S.  9.  See 
Customs,  Seamen,  Importaiion,  Exportation. 

COCKET,  an  instrument  given  to  merchants  to  sig- 
nify that  their  merchandizes  are  customed.  See  Cus-^ 
torn  House 

COCHIN-CHINA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on. 
the  east  and  south  by,  the  China  sea,  on  the  north- 
by  Tonquin,  and  on  the  west  by  Cambodia.  Its 
productions  are  sugar,  silk,  ebony,  pepper,  varnish- 
wood,  indigo,  tea,  sassafras,  and  cotton ;  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  is  exported  in 
dust  and  in  bars  ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  where  the 
valuablearomatic  calamba  wood  grows.  They  alsoexport 
copper  and  porcelain  brought  from  China  and  Japan. 

COFFEE.     See  Excise,  Exportation,  Importation, 

COGNOVIT,  is  an  acknowledgment  by  a  defendant, 
or  confession  that  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  is 
just,  and  who,  to  save  law  expences,  .suffers  judgment 
to  be  cfitered  against  him ;  in  this  case  the  confes- 
sion generally  extends  to  no  more  than  is  contained 
in, the  declaration,  with  costs.  ,..',].-■  '•< 

COIN,  metallic  money,  struck  with  a  mai-k,  effigy,  or 

inscription. 


CO! 

^iMcriprion,  from  which  it«  weight,  title,  and  value 
arc  known.    Momr^  andTOin*  differ  froln  each  othca- 
ib  stgnifitetion,  as  the  genus  does  from  the 
» tufmimf  different  sorM  of  -matcml  may  be  er 
Jual  fBss  as  money,  though  coi«ed  tnenlliic  ' 
-when -properly  made,  differs  in  this,  that  if  t4<e  ma- 
it«ul  of  which  it  is  ctmpoKd  were  mdtcd  i; 
^Niier  form,  still  it  would  {irdKrTc  the  same  v.uuc,  ui 
*«ry  Karty  so. 


C  O  1 

The  theory  of  coining,  and  the  manner  dfaSjost- 
tng  the  value  of  the  material  to  ^3ie  nomraal  Valtf:  of 
the  coin,  wHl  come  in  moi<e  ^ipprofprJatcly  trnder  the 
artwle  Jtfoney,  for  which  dso  sec  Ac  Laws  aiid  Re- 
gulations. -     ' 

The  fbllownng  table  shews  the  rcbtivc  state  of  the 
coins  now  in  use  in  different  nations,  tlic  great  utility 
<if  kttowing  wTiich  will  be  more  evident  from  irspect- 
ing  the  trtide  Exctan^f. 


GENERAT.  TABLE 

OF  Tite 

SEAL  AND  mAGlN.ART  MONIES  OF  DUTERENT  PARTS, 

Whtthrr  Teviu,  Coutititf,  Pravinntf  or  Llandt. 


1   ItC    IliA'  < 


^uj^iiury,  AiW  Uiat  ao  fucli  cola  cmiU. 


tNGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

1. 

• ' 

c- 

/. 

d. 

A  farthing 

- 

0 

0 

ci 

a  farthings        =■ 

a  halfpenny 

0 

0 

ol 

1  halfpence 

s  penny 

0 

0 

t 

1 

4  peace 

agroat 

0 

0 

4 

6  pence 

a  half  shDIing 

0 

0 

« 

1 2  pence 

a  shilling 

0 

I 

0 

5  shilHngi 

0 

s 

0 

2o  shillings 

a  pound  sterling 

1 

0 

0 

21  shiUiiigs 

a  guinea 
IRELAND. 

I 

I 

°     i 

4 

.          -         - 

0 

0 

o.^ 

i  tarrnings          ^ 

a  lialfpenny 

0 

0 

Ot*T          1 

2  halpene*'^' 

"ii  peimy 

0 

0 

oH 

65  pew* 

a  half  ^tilltng 

0 

0 

6 

15  perK<? 

a  shHlmg  Irish 

0 

6 

liA 

17  pence 

a  «hfflmg 

0 

t 

0 

65  pence 

a  crown 

0 

y 

6          1 

20  sUlllBf^ 

a  pound  Irish 

0 

18 

si 

22}  fhillings 

t 

I 

0          11 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 

"The  current  coins  of  France  are  the  double  loult 
(gold),  the  louis  (gold),  the  piece  of  six  livrcs  (silver), 
that  of  three  livres,  the  ecu  (silver),  twenty-four  sol* 
piece  (silver),  the  twelve  sols  piece  (silver),  the  six 
sob  piece  (silver),  the  large  or  double  sol  (of  copper), 
the  sol  (of  copper),  and  the  Iialf  and  quarter  sol, 
or  pieces  of  two  and  one  Ibrd.  There  nrc  also  an- 
cient pieces  nuJe  of  oppcr  and  «ilvcr,  denominated 
pieces  of  six  liards,  value  one  sol  and  a  half. 

According  to  the  new  svstem,  an  •  "      '"cn 

made,  with  panbl  success,  to  introd  . i    .    ,  m'g 

5<p#rency.  The  denonutiation  of  livre  has  been 
changed  into  that  of  franc,  with  an  alteration,  jn  the 

small  proportion  of  or'-    '         - -  •>  the  louii. 

The  franc  is  thcp  zisxi.  r  unite  of  all 

their  compat:itrims{  and  all  values  are  reckoned  up- 

U  of  francs. 


off 


<uiu  ituiiJredth  pans 


1  agrcc- 

abl)'  to  thi'i  new  f^vstcm,  viz.  in  !>llvcr  pieces  of  5 

y.  7  francs. 
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£-ancs,  in  pieces  of  30  soLs,  being  the  fourth  of  the 
£ranc,  and  in  pieces  of  15  sols,  being  the  eighth  of 
the  franc ;  in  copper  pieces  of  5  centimes  (five  hun- 
dredths) equal  to  tlie  old  sol,  and  of  10  centimes  (ten 
hundredths)  or  one  decime,  equal  to  the  double  sol. 

Value  of  the  Coinage  of  both  Nations. 

As  a  primary  principle,  the  traveller  must  recollect, 
that  whenever  the  course  of  exchange  between  the 
two  countries  is  at  par,  tlie  French  louis  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  equal  value  to  the  English  pound  ster- 
ling. 


Existing  English  Coins. 


The  guinea 

The  crown  piece 
The  half-crown 
The  shilling 
The  sixpence 
The  penny 
The  halfpenny 
The  farthing 

Existing  French  Coins. 
The  louis,  containing  ^ 
24  livres  or  francs,  f 
"Hie  six  livre  piece 

The  five  franc  piece 

The  livre  piece 
The  30  sol  piece 
The  24  sol  jiiece 
The  15  sol  piece 
The  12  sol  piece 
The  6  sol  piece 
'I'he  double  sol 
The  6  liard  piece 
The  sol 

The  two  Hard  piece 
The  liard 


is  equal  to 


French  Value. 

{One  louis  and  one  24 
sols  piece. 

—  The  six  livre  piece. 

—  The  three  livre  piece. 

—  The  24  sols  piece. 

—  The  1 2  sols  piece. 

—  The  double  sol. 

—  The  sol. 

—  The  deux  Hards. 

English  Value. 

—  One  pound  sterling. 

—  Five  shillings. 
/■Four  shillings  and  two 
»-      pence. 

—  Half-crown. 

—  Fifteen  pence. 

—  One  shilling. 

—  Seven  pence  halfpenny. 

—  Six  pence. 

—  'J  hree  pence. 

—  A  penny. 

—  Three  farthings. 

—  One  halfpenny. 

—  One  farthing. 

—  Half  a  farthing. 

The  livre  or  franc  is  a  nommal  value,  equal  to  ten 
pence  English.  The  tenth  part  of  a  franc  is  called  a 
decime,  and  the  hundredth  part  of  a  franc  is  called  a 
centinic. 
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FLANDERS  and  BRABANT. 

I- 


A  pening 
4  peningens 
8  peningens 
2  grotes 

6  petards 

7  petards 
40  grotes 

1 75  scalins 
240  grotes 


an  urche 
f  a  grote 

a  petard 
f  a  seal  in 

a  scalin 
f  a  florin 

a  ducat 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


HOLLAND  and  ZE/iLAND. 


t  pening 
8  peningens 
2  grotes 
6  stivers 
20  stivers 
50  stivers 
60  stivers 
105  stivers 
6  guilders 


f  A  tryling 
2  trylings 
2  sexiings 
12  fenings 
1 6  shiiliiigs 

2  marcs 

3  marcs 
6|  qiarcs 
120  shillings 


f  A  fening 

3  fenings 
8  i'cnings 
12  fenings 
8  groshen 
16  groshen 
24  groshen 
32  groshen 

4  guldens 


_        -        -        -  o 

=         a  grote  o 

a  stiver  o 

a  scalin  o 

a  guilder  o 

a  rix  dollar  o 

a  dry  guilder  o 

a  ducat  o 

f  a  pound  flem.  O  10 

HAMBURGH. 

-        -        -        -  o 

:       f  a  sexling  o 

a  fening  o 

a  shilling  lub  o 

f  a  marc  o 

a  slct  do'lar  o 

a  rix  dollar  o 

a  ducat  o 

-|-  a  pound  flem  o 

HANOVER. 


o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

3 

9 
II 


a  dreyer 
a  marien 
a  grosh 
a  half  gulden 
a  gulden 
f  a  rix  dollar 
a  double  gulden  048 
a  ducat  09s 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


d. 

OtV 

5t 

6 
3 


-}•  a  pound  flem       090 


9 

4i 


3 
3 
6 


li 

6 

o 
6 
Ah 


oi-v 


tS 


2 

4 
6. 


SAXONY 


C  O  I 


C  O  I 


.;  _w.^  , 

SAXONY  and  HOLSTEIN. 

" 

AUSTRIA  and  SUABIA.            <i^ 

£■ 

/. 

d. 

£■  s.  d. 

t  An  heller 

-        -        - 

0 

0 

ofn 

A  fiming 

0  0  6/5 

2  hcllen 

=         a  fening 

0 

0 

oVt 

2  fcnings 

=         a dreyer 

0   0  0^ 

6  chdlers 

a  dreyer 

0 

0 

o.'t 

4  fcnings 

a  cmitzer 

0     0     o-rV 

|6  hellers 

»  mariln 
a  grosh 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4 

14  fenings 
4  cmitzers 

a  grosh 
a  batzen 

0    0    i|5 

12  fcningi 

'i 

0    0    ii\ 

lo  gi'unen 

a  gould 

0 

2 

4 

15  batzen 

a  gould 

024 

24  groshcn 

f  a  rix  dollar 

0 

3 

6 

90  cmitzers 

f  a  rix  dollar 

036 

32  groshcn 

a  specie  dollar 

0 

4 

9 

30  ba^en 

a  specie  dollar 

048 

4  goulds 

a  dotitt 

0 

9 

4 

60  tntzcQ 

a  ducat 

094 

BR ANDENBURGH  and  POMERANIA. 

FRANCONIA. 

f  A  denier 

-        -        _        - 

0 

0 

OtH 

A  fening 

0    0    0^9: 

9  denicrs 

=         a  pole  hen 

0 

0 

of. 

4  fcniiijs 

=         a  cmitzer 

0    0    o,y 

18  dcnrers 

0 

0 

0^ 

3  cmltaers 

a  kcyscr  grosh 

0    0     ll 

3  po!cheni 

an  abrass 

0 

0 

0;.- 

4  CTUItZcrs 

a  batzen 

0   0    \\i 

2C  prcuhcn 

•f  a  marc 

0 

0 

9; 

»5"-      - 

an  ort  gould 

007 

30  groshcn 

a  florin 

0 

I 

2 

60  ctw.wZcrs 

a  gould 

024 

90  groAen 

f  a  rix  dollar 

0 

3 

6 

90  cmit2cr» 

f  a  rix  dollar 

03    6 

108  groihen 

an  alhertus 

0 

4 

2 

2  goulds 

a  hard  dollar  r 

048 

8  florint 

a  dncat 

0 

9 

4 

240  cnntzen 

a  ducat 

094 

COLOGN. 

POLAND  and  PRU.SST  \. 

A  dote 

_        -        _        _ 

0 

0 

A  shdoo 

0     0     o/r 

3  dote* 

=         a  emitter 

0 

0 

0 ,  ^ 

3  shelons 

—         a  grosh 

0     0     0,';^ 

a  ernitzers 

an  albns 

0 

0 

oil 

5  grothen 

a  caustic 

0      C       2j 

8  dmcs 

airnrer 

0 

0 

0/, 

3  caujtits 

a  tinse 

007 

3  fthrcrs 

a  plapcrt 

0 

0 

arV 

1 8  groshcn 

an  ort 

0    0     8J 

4  pfapcrts 

a  copstiick 

0 

0 

«; 

30  groshcn 

a  florin 

0     I     2 

40  stivers 

a  guilder 

0 

2 

4 

vo  groshcn 

f  a  rix  doll.ir 

036 

2  foflders 

a  hard  dollar 

0 

4 

8 

8  florins 

a  ducat 

094 

4gaiden 

a  doott 

0 

9 

4            ! 

5  rix  dollars 

a  Frederic  d'or 

0  17    d 

BOHERHA 

,  Sri-ESI A,  and  HUNGARY.           \ 

-«>  • 

LIVONIA, 

A  fcniii9        - 

-        -        -        . 

0 

0 

OrV 

A  blacken 

0    0    o,^ 

-   f— : 

=          a  dreyer 

0 

0 

o/„ 

6  bUckens 

=          a  grosh 

0    0     o,V 

3 

a  grosh 

0 

0 

0 .% 

9  blackens 

a  vording 

0     0     o,V 

4  fenings 

a  cmitzer 

0 

0 

°  >        1 

2  gfosl^cn 

a  wiiitcn 

0      0      Oi'$ 

2  cmitzers 

a  white  grosh 

0 

0 

o;-f     1 

6  groshen 

a  marc 

0       0       2{ 

60  cruinert 

agonld 

0 

2 

4 

3ogroshea 

a  florin 

0      I      2 

90  enriiMr* 

t  a  rix  ddbr 

0 

3 

6 

90  groshen 

f  a  rix  dollar 

036 

2  gouldw 

a  hard  dollar 

0 

4 

8- 

108  grothen 

an  albcrtus 

0    4     a«V 

4gmild» 

»dacat 

0 

9 

4 

64  whttcns- 

acopper-pIatcdoUar  050 

i 

DENMARK, 

C  O  I 


iC  O  I 


DENMARF 

i,  ZEALAND,  and  N 

OR 

w/ 

lT. 

^T.  GAUL. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

;^. 

X. 

d. 

A  skilling 

t        -        -        - 

0 

0 

Or\ 

An  heller      - 

-        -        -       — 

0 

0 

o,V 

6  skill  ings 

=         a  duggen 

0 

0 

3* 

2  hellers                = 

=         a  fening 

0 

0 

ol 

1 6  skillings 

a  marc 

0 

0 

9 

4  fenings 

a  cruitzer 

0 

© 

oi 

20  skillings 

a  rix  marc 

0 

0 

I'i 

12  fenings 

f  a  sol 

0 

0 

ah  ■ 

24  skillings 

a  rix  ort 

0 

I 

U 

4  cruitzers 

a  coarse  batzen 

0 

0 

2 

4  marcs 

a  crown 

0 

3 

0 

5  cruitzers 

a  good  batzen 

0 

0 

"J 

6  marcs 

a  rix  dollar 

0 

4 

6 

20  sols 

■f  a  livre 

0 

2 

6 

II  marcs 

a  ducat 

0 

8 

3 

60  cruitzers 

a  gould 

0 

2 

6 

14  marcs 

a  shatt  ducat 

0 

10 

6 

120  cruitzers 

a  rix  dollar 

0 

4 

3 

SWEDEN  and  LAPLAND. 

BERN. 

f  A  nmstick 

_        ■        _        ^ 

0 

0 

■0/. 

A  denier         — 

^          -        - 

« 

0 

Or':. 

2  runsticks 

=         a  stiver 

0 

0 

o.^r 

4  deniers          = 

a  cruitzcr 

0 

0 

o^r 

8  runsticks 

a  copper  marc 

0 

0 

i^ 

3  cruitzers 

f  a  sol 

0 

0 

if 

3  copper  marcs 

4  copper  marcs 

a  silver  marc 

0 

0 

4f 
6r 

4  cruitzers 

a  plapert 
a  grog 

0 

0 

i4- 

a  copper  dollar 

0 

0 

5  cruitzers 

0 

0 

*T 
2 

9  copper  marcs 

a  Caroline 

0 

I 

2 

6  cruitzers 

a  batzen 

0 

0 

a^ 

3  copper  dollars 

a  silver  dollar 

0 

I 

6^  ■ 

20  sols 

f  a  livre 

0 

2 

0 

3  silver  dollars 

a  rix  dollar 

0 

4 

8 

75  cruitzers 

a 'gulden 

0 

2 

(5 

2  rix  dollars 

a  ducat 

0 

9 

4 

135  cruitzers 

a  crown 

0 

4 

-;#j  i- 

RUSSIA  and  MUSCOVY. 

GENEVA. 

A  polusca     - 

—        _        -        _ 

0 

0 

0.V5 

A  denier 

-         .          _ 

0 

0 

oJ, 

2  poluscas 

=         a  denusca 

0 

0 

OrV^ 

2  deniers           = 

a  denier  current 

0 

0 

Or'. 

2  denuscas 

f  a  copec 

0 

0 

°T^ 

12  deniers 

a  small  sol 

0 

0 

o| 

3  copecs 

an  altin 

0 

0 

i4i 

1 2  deniers  current 

a  sol  current 

0 

0 

o| 

10  copses 

a  grievene 

0 

0 

Sr 

12  small  sols 

-)•  a  florin 

0 

0 

41 

25  copecs 

.a  polpofin 

0 

I 

^h 

20  sols  current 

f  a  livre  current 

0 

I 

3 

50  copecs 

a  poltin 

0 

2 

3 

105  florins 

a  patacon 

0 

3 

iii 

100  copecs 

a  ruble 

0 

4 

0 

15I  florins 

a  croisade 

0 

5 

log- 

2  mbles 

a  xervonitz 

0 

9 

0 

24  florins 

a  ducat 

0 

9 

0 

BASIL. 

0 

0 

o.\ 

LISLE,  CAMBRAY,  VALENCIENN 
A  denier           -           _          -          -          0 

ES, 

&c. 

A  rap 

0 

«.v 

3  rapcn 

=         a  fening 

0 

0 

ol 

12  deniers         = 

a  sol 

0 

0 

04 

4  fen  ings 

a  cruitzcr 

0 

0 

oi 

15  deniers 

f  a  petard 

0 

0 

of 

J  2  fen  ings 

-f  asol      ' 

0 

0 

^4 

15  potards 

f  a  piette 

0 

0 

9* 

15  fenings 

a  coarse  batzeii 

0 

0 

i| 

20  sols 

f  a  livre  tournois 

0 

0 

10 

t8  fenings 

a  good  batzen 

0 

0 

n 

20  potards 

f  a  florin 

0 

I 

oi 

20  sols 

f  a  livre 

0 

2 

6 

60  sols 

an  ecu  of  ex. 

0 

2 

6 

fJo  cruitzers 

a  gulden 

0 

2 

6 

107  livres 

a  ducat 

0 

9 

3 

tfoS  cruit«ers 

-a  rix  dollar 

0 

4 

16 

24  ^vrcs 

a  louis  d'or 

I 

0 

0 

- 

DUNKIRK, 

C  O  I 


DUNKfRX*  Sr.  OMER's,  St.  QUINTIN,  &-c. 


A  dcnjer 
r2  doners 
15  denteo- 
15  sob 
ao  soU 
3  livxvs 
>f  livrei 
25  i  livres 
32]  livtes. 


t  Arc 
10  rcz 
ao  MX 

S  Tintina 
4  tc>tooas 
24  vintins 
10  tcitoons 
48  testooos- 
64  te»toon» 


a  lol 
f  a  pitard 
t  3  p'tcuc 
f  a  livre  toumois 

•n  ecu  of  ex. 

A  kwU  d'oc 

agiUBca. 

a  moedt 

PORTUGAL. 

ahalf  vimm. 
a  vintia 
swflieao 
acnuade  of  ex. 
a  jww  cnuadc 
f  a  milre 
a  mocda 
ajooncK 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
I 
1 


/• 
o 
o 
o 
o 


'rf 


04 

7i 


O  19 

2  6 

0  o 

1  o 

7  o 


o 
o 
o 
o 

2 
2 

5 
7 
I   16 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


J 

7* 


a  quvtU 

arial 

a  piauha» 
f  a  piaftre  of  ex. 

adollar 
f  a  ducat  of  ex. 
f  a  {NMolc  of  ex. 

a  putole 


o    o,Vr 
o    OrVr 


MADRID,  CADIZ,  SEVILLE,  and  NEWPLATE. 

A  manvedk 

2  AaraTcdics     = 

34  iQaravcdie» 

2  rtab 

8  rials 

10  rials 

375  marav«dies< 

32  rials 

36  rials- 


o    5i 

o  io| 

3  7 

4  <S 

4"* 

o  14    4 

o  16     9 


O.Vr 


4  maiavcJies 

34  maravcdka 

L5  rials 

5 1 2  maraTcUks- 

60  rials 

2048  inarav«dics 

78  ri^ 


» 1 


GIBRALTAR,  MALAGA,  DENIA  and  VELON. 

f  A  naravcdic         —         -          -  00 

2  maravcJics     =         an  ocharo  o    o 

a  qitartii.  o     o 

f  a  rial  Ycloa  o    o 

-f  a  piastre  of  ex.  03 

a  piaatse  o     3 
f  a  pLiCole  of  ex. 
a  pistole  of  ex. 
a  pistole 


C  O  I 

BARCELONA,  SARAGOSSA,  VALENCIA,  and 
OLDPLATE. 

d. 

Or'.V 

3i 

<Si 

74 

9 

6 

9 


A  maravcdie 
16  maravedi» 
2  soldos 

20  soUos 
24  soldos 
16  soldos 
22  soldos 

21  sotdos 

0 

60  soUbs 


A  deaari 
12  denari 

4  soldi 
20  soldi 
30  soldi 

5  lircs 
115  soldi 

6  festoons- 
20  Urea 


=       a  soldo 

a  rial  Oldplatc 
f  a  libra 
f  a  ducat 
f  a  dollar 
f  a  ducat 
f  a  ducat 
,  a  pistole 

GENOA. 

=         a  soldi 

a  cbevaiet 

t  alire 
a  festoon 
a  croisade 

■{■  a  pczzo  of  ex. 
a  genouine 
a  pistole 


£ 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o     5 
o  i5 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o  14 


li\ 

»'f 

o.V 
7 

2 

2 
4 


PIEDMONT,  SAVOY,  and  S.\RDINIA. 


A  denari 
3  denari 
12  denari 

1 2  soldi 
30  soldi 

6  florin» 

7  florin* 

13  livres 
16  livrei 


a  quartrmi 
a  soldi 

f  a  florinc 

f  alire 
a  scudi 
a  ducatoon 
a  pistole 
a  louis  d'or 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o  16 


«^ 

oi 

9 

3 

6 

3 
3 

o 


.^HLAN,  MODENA,  PARMA,  PAVIA,  &c. 


2i  20 


o  14 
o  16 
o  16 


A  denari 
3  denari 
denari 
soldi 
115  soldi 
117  soldi 
6  lires 

22  lires 

23  lircs ' 


«        -        -  o 

a  qnartrini  o 

asoldi  o 

f  a  lire  o 
a  scudi  of  current  o 

f  a  scudi  of  ex.  o 

a  Philip  o 

a  pistole  o 


o 
o 
o 
o 

4 

4 

4 

16 


a  Spaoish  pistole  0  16 


8«- 

3 

4i 
o 

9 


LEGHORN 


C  O  I 

LEGHORN,  FLORENCE,  &c. 


A  denari 

4  denari 
12  denari 

5  quatrini 
8  cracas 
20  soldi 

6  lires 
7i  lires 
22  lires 


A  qaatrini 
5  quatrini 
8  bayoes 
1 o  bayoes 
■24  bayoes 
10  julios 
1 2  julios 
1 8  julios 
31  julios 


A  quatrini 
3  quatrkii 
10  grains 
40  quatrini 
20  grains 
40  grains 
1 00  grains 
23  tarins 
25  tarins 


A  pachlll 
6  pichili 
8  pichili 

1  o  grains 
20  grains 
6  tarins 
13  tarins 
60  carlins 

2  ounces 


.-.00 

a  quatrini  o     o 

a  soldi  o    o 

a  craca  o     o 

a  quils  o     o 

f  a  lire  o    o 

a  piastre  of  ex.  o    4 

a  ducat  O     5 

a  pistole  015 

ROME. 


=         a  bayoe 
a  julio 

a  stamp  julio 
a  festoon 

a  crown  current  o 

f  a  crown  stamp  o 

a  chequin  o  9 

a  pistole  t)  15 

NAPLES. 

--.-.-  00 

=        a  grain  o  o 

a  carlin  o  o 

a  pauio  o  o 

a  tarin  o  o 

a  tcstoon  o  i 

a  ducat  of  ex.  o  3 

a  pistole  o  15 

a  Spanish  pistole  I  16 

SCICILY  and  MALTA, 

-        -  00 

=         a  grain  o  O 

a  ponti  o  o 

a  carlin  o  o 

a  tarin  o  o 

t  a  florin  of  ex.  o  1 

a  ducat  of  ex.  o  3 

f  an  ounce  o  7 

a  pistole  o  1 5 


oA 

oH 

54 
8f 

2 

6 


05^ 

oi 

6 

ih 

6 

o 

o 

o 

6 


01T 

o| 

4 

5\ 
8 

4 

4 

4 

9 


OtV 


o/. 


3.'r 

4 

4 


C  O  I 


BOLOGNA,  RAVENNA,  &c. 


A  quatrini 
6  quatrini 
10  bayoes 
20  bayoes 
3  julios 
80  bayoes 
105  bayoes 
100  bayoes 
31  julios 

A  picoli 
12  picoli 
6|  soldi 
1 8  soldi 
20  soldi 
3  Jules 
1 24  soldi 
24  gros 
17  lires 


A  mangar 

4  mangars 
3  aspers 

5  aspers 
10  aspers 
20  aspers 
80  aspers 
100  aspers 
I o  solotas 


A  carret 
5  J  carrets 
7  carrets 
80  carrets 
18  comashees 
60  comashees 
80  caveers 
1 00  comashees 
80  larins 


a  bayoe 
f  a  julio 
f  a  lire 

a  testoon 

a  schudi  of  ex. 

a  ducatoon 

a  crown 

a  pistole 

VENICE. 

a  soldi 
f  a  gros 

a  jule 
f  a  lire 

a  testoon 

a  ducat  current 
f  a  ducat  of  ex. 

a  chequin 

TURKEY. 

f  an  asper 
a  parac 
a  bestic 
an  ostic 
a  solota 
a  piastre 
a  caragrouch 
a  xeriiF 

ARABIA. 

a  caveer 

a  comashee 

a  larin 

an  abyss 
f  a  piastre 

a  dollar 

a  sequin 
t  a  tomond 


£.  s. 
o    o 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o  15 


o 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


O    10 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
3 


T    " 

s 


d. 

o 
o 
6 
o 

6 
3 

3 
o 

6 


o\ 

6 

6 

4 
2 


3 
6 

o 
o 
o 
o 


O      Oi 

o     0/0 

0  \o\ 

1  4j. 


6 
6 
6 
6 


PERSIA. 


C  O  1 

PERSIA. 


A  C07 

4  coz 
lo  cbz 
ao  coz 
25  coz 

4  shahen 

5  jdnshecs 
12  abashces 
50  abasheca 


A  pecka 
2  fjcdcas 

4  pices 

5  pices 
10  pic« 
4  anas 

1  njpws 
14  anas 
4p^odas 


:         a  bisti 
a  shahce 
a  nuunoodi 
alarin 
an  abashce 
an  oe 
a  bovello 
f  a  tomond 

GUZZURAT. 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


8 


o  16 
3     6 


a  pKC 
a  fanam 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


a  VIZ 

an  ana 

a  nipce 

an  English  crown  o     5 

a  pagoda  o     8 

a  gold  rupee        i   15 


BOMBAY,  DABUL,  &c. 


■f  A  budgrook 
2  budgrooks 
J  rez 
16  pices 
20  pices 
240  rez 
4  quarters 
14  quarters 
60  quarter* 


•f  a  re 
a  pice 
a  larce 
a  quarter 
a  xeraphim 
a  rupee 
a  pagoda 
a  gold  rupee 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 

o 

e 
o 


«  «5 


GOA,  VIZAPOUR,  &c. 

fArc         -  -        -        -        •  00 

2  m  =         a  bazaraco  e    o 

2  bazaracos  a  pccka  o  o 
20  re2  a  Tinta  c  o 
4  vintlns  a  larre  o    o 

3  larees  a  xeraphim  o  t 
42  vintlns  a  tangu  o    4 

4  tangns  a  pam  o  1 8 
Stangus  a  gold  rupee  i  15 


o*r 
If 

4 
8 


0  10 

1  4 


6 

o 
8 


<l 

iW 

7l 

6 

o 

9 

o 


5^ 

4f 

3 

o 

o 


o; 


eo 
O.Vo 
O.Vo 

44 
6 

o 

o 


i 


A  cash 

5  cash 
2  viz 

6  pices 
8  pioes 
lo&nams 
2  rupees 
36  fanams 
4  pagodas 


A  pice 
4P*ccs 
6  picci 
12  pices 
10  anas 
16  anas 
2  rupees 
2  rupees 
56  anal 


A  cori 
800  cori 
125  fettees 
250  fettees 
500  fcttces 
900  fettees 
2  ficals 
4  toocas 
8  tatcleert 


A  caxa 
10  caxa 
10  candareens 
35  candarceos 
2  rupees 
70  candareens 
7  macei 
2  rupees 
10  maces 

A  a* 


c  o  r 


COROMANDEL. 


a  Viz 
a  pice 
a  pical 
a  fanam 
a  rupee 

anEnglishcrown  o 
a  pagoda  o 

a  gold  rupee        I   15 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


BENGAL. 


a  fanam 

a  viz 

an  ana 

a  fiano 

a  rupee 

a  penchecu 

an  English cro^pn  o 

a  pagoda  o 

SIAM. 


d. 
of 

3 

6 

o 

9 
o 


o/r 


o 

»f 

H 

6 

o 
o 
9 


a  fcttee 
a  salatcer 
a  sooca 
a  tutal 
a  dollar 
a  rial 
an  ecu 
a  crown 

CHINA. 

a  cmdarecn 
a  mace 
a  rupee 
a  dollar 
arix  dollar 
an  ecu 
a  crown 
i  stale 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


7i 

3 
6 
6 
o 

o 
o 


8 
6 
6 

4f 

o 
o 

8 


JAPAN. 


A  {Mti 

20  pitas  = 
15  maces 

ao  maces 
30  maces 
13  ounces  silver 
2  ounces  gold 
2  japaneses 

21  ounces  gold 


An  asper 
3  aspers 
24  medins 
to  aspers 
30  medins 
96  aspers 
32  "medins 
200  aspers 
70  medin» 


An  asper 

3  aspers 
10  aspers 
2  rials 

4  doubles 
24  medins 
30  medins 
^  80  aspers 
15  douUes 


Afluce 
24  fluccs 
4  blanquils 
7  blanquils 
14  blanquils 
2  quartos 
28  blanquils 
54  blanquils 
100  blanquils 


C  O  I 


JAPAN. 


a  mace  ' 

an  ounce  silver 
a  tale 
an  ingot 
an  ounce  gold 
a  Japanese 
a  double 
f  a  cattee 

EGYPT. 

a  a  »  * 

a  medin 
an  Italian  ducat 
f  a  piastre 
a  dollar 
an  ecu 
a  crown 
a  sultanin 
a  pargo  dollar 

BARBARY. 

a  medin 

a  rial  Oldplate 

a  double 

a  dollar 

a  silver  chequin 

a  dollar 

a  zequin 

a  pistole 

MOROCCO. 

a  blsmquil 
an  ounce 
an  octavo 
a  quarto 
a  otedio 
a  dolbr 
a  xequin 
a  pistok     , 


COL 


£■ 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


9 

3 
6 

12  12 
66    3 


3 
6 


o 
o 

3 
4 

4 
5 
5 

o  10 
o  10 


0-0 
o     o 


o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


J. 

Or 

4 

lof 
3 

8? 
6 

o 
o 
o 


04 

'T 

4 
o 
<J 
o 
o 
o 
o 


61 
6 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o  16 


o 
o 
o 
t 

2 
4 
4 
9 


4 
6 


8    10 


o  16     9 


2 

8 

2 

4 
8 
6 
o 

9 


Va 

lie  each.    Pure  Gold. 
Dollars.       Grains. 

Standard, 

Grains. 

Eagles 

10 

247^ 

or 

270 

Halt  Eagles 

5 

1 23!,  about  22s. 

sterl. 

or  135 

Quarter  Eagles 

2i 

6ii 
Silver  Coins. 

or 

67i 

Dollars,  containing 

37ItV  pure  silver, 

or 

416 

Half 
Quarter 
Dismes 
Half 

Cents, 
Half  cents 


—  185!°,  about  2s.  3d.  sterl.  or  20& 

—  93ii-  or  104 

—  37  \  or  tV,  about  5 |d.  sterl.    41} 

—  iS.-VorVff  or  2ot 
Copper  Coins. 

value  TB»  of  a  dollar  208 

TOO  104 


COLLATERAL  SECURITY.     See  Security. 

COLLECTOR  of  EXCISE  is  an  officer  whose  business 
is  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of  excisemen  and  super- 
visors, and  to  collect  the  duties  payable  within  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  country,  over  which  he  travels  for 
that  purpose  once  every  six  weeks.  He  is  also  to 
peruse  the  diaries  of  the  supervisors,  and  where  he 
finds  an  ofEcer  complained  of,  is  to  examine  him  and 
the  supervisor,  and  having  heard  both,  is  in  the  mar- 
gin to  write  his  opinion  of  each  fact :  he  is  also  to  in- 
spect the  supervisors  and  officers  of  his  collection  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  from  the  vouch- 
ers he  transcribes  into  his  book  the  charge  on  each 
particular  person  in  his  collection.     See  Excise. 

COLOGNE,  a  large  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Rhine.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  but 
principally  in  Rhenish  wine.  A  very  large  sort  of  ves- 
sels, something  between  the  forng  of  a  ship  and  a. 
barge,  some  of  them  carrying  3  00.  tons,  carry  on  the 
trade  between  this  city  and  several  Dutch  towns  5  but 
higher  up  the  river  smaller  vessels  only  can  navigate. 
If  this  city  were  peopled,  and  traded  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  it  would  be  of  a  second  rate  in  Europe,, 
and  although  very  ancient,  has  long  been  on  the  decay. 

COLONY  and  COLONIZAl  ION.  A  colony  is  a  com- 
pany of  people  transplanted  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. 


COL 

other,  or  to  a  distaot  province,  to  settle  and  cuhirate 
or  inhabit  it. 

There  are  two  didibvnt  sorts  of  cddnks ;  those 
established  for  the  pnrpoac  of  peopling  ami  cukivat- 
ing  a  country  under  the  power  and  auspices  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  the  other  for  commercial  pur- 
poics. 

In  iinstntioa  of  thew  ftma^in,  dus  nation  has 
indmaieHlT  labocred  to  paopk  and  cuilUTCte  Amc- 
rica,  and  is  now  doing  tile  tame  thing  in  New  South 
Walea  i  bat  the  comnry  pohcy  has  been  tued  with 
the  setden  in  the  East  Indioi,  where  every  thing  has 
been  done  to  prerent  laropw  from  aaaimgt  or, 
in  the  langoage  of  thiMC  who  laiw  carried  on  oontro- 
Ttisies  on  tbat  subject,  cotoniiing  the  cowitry. 

Wherever  the  native*  of  ene  country  Kttte  in  ano- 
ther fully  peopled,  and  where  the  manners  arc  formed, 
«i  iithe  case  in  Asia,  then  what  is  undentood  by  the 
word  colonication  never  takes  place ;  for  if  those  who 
hare  emigrated  return  to  their  own  country,  and  a 
new  race  succeeds  them  as  in  India,  then  it  can  enly 
be  caBed  a  sctttemcnt,  and  if  they  remain,  by  degrees 
thqr  so  mix  and  amalgamate  with  the  ■■■*">"■■■«■  of 
the  country,  that  they  adopt  their  manaar%  and  in 
one  or  two  generations  become  tiK  sante  as  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country.  Experience  has  completely 
proTcd  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  old  country 
can  cttr  be  considered  as  a  colony,  hosrever  much  it 
may  be  under  the  power  and  constraint  of  another. 

1  lie  fear  of  colonization  taking  place  upon  the 
peninsula  of  India,  or  in  the  British  territories  there, 
is  for  that  reason  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  thingi. 

Whcrercr  mankind  first  established,  the  p^rat  and 
original  mother  coontry  existed,  and  those  which 
^irang  from  it  were  at  first  colonias  bat  as  they 
adopted  manners  and  govenuneott  of  Aeir  own,  they 
ceased  to  answer  the  dcfimtion,  and  were  of  conse- 
onenee  tio  longer  caueo  colonies* 

Sngland  has  had  the  honour  of  coloniaing  North 
America,  and  will  hmg  enjoy  the  advant:^ ;  for 
thonph  thr  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  asserted 
and  mainr^iined  their  indepf  ndencc,  they  stUl  preserve 
the  manners  and  custom  of  the  plaoe  frcMn  whence 
they  originally  sprang,  and  therefore  the  manufac- 
tures of  England  arc  there  sold  in  ten  times  greater 
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qtuntity  ill  proportiorr  to  the  i^babitantt,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  known  world.  A  colony  therefore 
loaea  its  name,  and  the  qualities  from  which  it  takes 
ita  title*  the  inoniciu  that  tho!>e  who  form  it  assume 
new  manners,  or  throw  ofl'  the  power  and  allegiance 
of  the  mother  country.  The  history  of  the  Photni- 
dan  and  Ronun  colonies  might  be  detailed,  but 
it  wonld  be  too  long  to  enter  upon  In  the  preaent 
work. 
GOMfilNATlOKS  are  persons  assembled  together  tut- 
hw&Uy  with  an  intent  to  do  imlawful  acts,  and  these 
odfeuccs  are  pimishafale  before  such  acts  are  carried  in> 
tocfieot.  9  Mtp.  S7. 

fiystat.a  &  3  E<lward  VI.  c.  i$,  combinatuns 
•■■MgR  nctialkis,  tec  to  raise  the  price  of  prtvi- 
■eni,  are  aeverdy  punishable,  and  also  among  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  for  advancing  the  price  of  their 
gooda.  12  iff^.  a4B. 

And  by  the  aaid  statute  combinations  amon^  ar- 
tliicera  to  raiae  the  price  of  labour  arc  also  punish- 
able, and  a  conspiracy  of  the  jomwyBicn  in  any  trade 
ia  anlawful,  thoogh  the  matter  ab^ut  which  thrf 
be  lawhd  for  tltnn  to  do  if  they  had  not 
to  do  it.  V  AtiJ.  to.    See  Masters  and  Set- 

COMMANDERS  or  CAPTAINS  of  trading  ships,  a^e 
sackhcad  eficat*  as  has*  the  chief  direction  and 
ceiamaiid  af  mtmHtantmim,  as  well  with  respect  to 
the  proper  secority  of  the  cargo,  ai  to  the  part  of 
navigating  the  vessel. 

OOM1V1ERCE  is  the  exchange  of  what  is  superfluous 
for  that  which  is  necessary,  and  as,  in  the  nattiral 
progress  of  things,  the  superftuitict  and  wanta  of  men 
have  increased,  commcice  has  gradually  become  more 
intricate  and  extended. 

'***'  "^A  tingle  exchange  of  articles  mutually  wanted  wa<: 
the  first  form  in  which  commerce  was  carried  on,  and 
it  was  tratwact<rd  by  the  proprietors  of  the  articles 
thmns^es  without  the  aid  of  intermediate  persons,  or 
any  intennediate  measure  of  value. 

Aethe  property  of  men  increaaed,  and  their  wants 
mnltfplied,  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  with 
whom  to  exchanpe  the  surplus  of  one  man's  stock 
against  the  variety  of  different  articles  he  had  occasion 
to  use,  rendered  a  general  standard  or  measure  of  va- 
lue necessary  j  for  even  in  a  v«ry  rude  state  of  so- 
A  a  a  cicty. 
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cictv,  the  simple  theorem  of  Euclid,  that  things  which 
arc  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  also  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther, was  understood,  and  money  became  an  inter- 
mediate measure  against  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  of 
whatever  sort  they  might  be.  An  intermediate  measure, 
however,  though  it  greatly  facilitated  transactions  by 
way  of  exchange  or  barter,  was  not  sufficient.  An  in- 
termediate person,  to  whom  those  who  had  a  surplus  to 
dispose  of,  or  who  had  wants  to  supply,  might  address 
themselves,  soon  became  necessary,  particularly  when  a 
distance  of  space  prevented  the  direct  communication 
of  those  to  whom  the  articles  originally  belonged. 
These  intermediate  persons  were  called  merchants 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  progress  of  things 
has  been  such,  as  to  throw  into  their  hands  almost 
entirely  the  exchange  of  superfluities  and  wants,  which 
is  termed  commerce. 

The  human  intellect,  which  in  every  state  of  so- 
ciety is  exerted,  when  personal  interest  is  concerned, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  acutencss,  soon  per- 
'vl  ecived  that  the  intermediate  merchant  was  extremely 
convenient,  yet  that  when  an  article  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  merchant  its  price  was  augmented  but 
not  its  value.  This  circumstance  has  kept  barter,  which 
is  commerce  in  its  simple  state,  at  variance  with  re- 
'  ^-gular  commerce,  in  so  far,  that  the  proprietors  ofar- 
.•  ticks,  whenever  they  found  it  practicable,  gave  the 
preference  to  barter  of  article  for  article  ;  and  when 
that  could  not  be  done,  as  the  nearest  step  towards  it, 
selling  for  money  to  the  man  who  wanted  the  article 
for  his  own  private  use,  or  purchasing  from  the  per- 
son who,  having  produced  more  of  an  article  than  he 
wanted,  was  induced  to  sell. 

Commerce,  then,  is  carried  on  in  three  different 
waysw 

1st.  By  an  exchange  or  barter  of  one  article  for 
another,  those  who  produce  the  articles  treating  or 
negotiating  directly  and  personally  with  each  other. 

ad.  The  person  producing  an  article  treating,  as 
in  the  first  case,  directly  with  the  person  wanting  it, 
but  receiving  money,  and  not  other  goods,  in  ex- 
change. And, 

3d.  When  the  person  producing  the  article  and 
him  who  wants  to  use  it  have  no  intercourse  with 
each  other,  but  apply  mutually  to  a  third  and  inter- 
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mediate  merchant,  who  buys  from  the  one,  and  sells 
to  the  other. 

This  last  species  of  traffic  or  mode  of  exchanging 
articles  is  that  which  has  by  way  of  pre-eminence 
received  the  name  of  commerce,  which  has  not 
always  encreased  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a 
nation,  although  nearly  so  in  proportion  to  its  luxury. 
This  has  occasioned  a  considerable  error  in  our  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  wealth  of  the  present  compared 
with  that  of  former  times. 

The  articles  termed  necessaries  of  life,  wanted  by 
all  men,  and  the  most  part  of  which  are  produced  in 
all  parts,  are  easily  exchanged  by  way  of  barter.  ■ 
Butchers  and  bakers  may  pay  for  almost  every  thing 
tliey  want  with  bread  and  meat.  Taylors  and  shoe- 
makers may  in  like  manner,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  do 
the  same  tiling ;  but  a  ribbon-weaver,  a  jeweller,  and 
such  like  manufacturers,  can  never  supply  their  wants 
by  the  barter  of  their  productions.  Such  productions 
must  go  to  those  who  want  them  tlirough  the  regular 
channels  of  commerce. 

Articles  consumed  in  one  country,  and  the  produce 
of  another,  must  also  go  through  the  regular  routine. 
So  that  what  is  termed  commerce  augments  or  sinks 
in  a  nation  in  proportion  as  articles  of  this  latter 
description  are  produced  or  consumed  by  those  who 
are  in  the  country. 

Another  species  of  commerce  is  when  a  nation  be- 
comes the  intermediate  channel  of  connection  between 
other  nations,  and  supplies  them  mutually  with  a 
part  of  what  they  want,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a 
commercial  nation. 

The  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Carthaginians 
were  the  commercial  nations  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Portuguese,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
and  English,  of  more  modern  times  ;  but  of  the  whole, 
the  latter  alone  remains  enviable  for  the  portion  of  it 
which  they  now  enjoy,  the  rapid  increase  of  which  will 
appear  from  the  immense  augmentation  to  the  national 
revenue,  as  proved  by  the  receipts  of  the  customs. 

If  we  look  to  former  times  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
look  on  commerce  as  a  very  great  blessing.  Luxury 
gives  birth  to  it,  and  for  a  long  time  they  grow  up 
and  flourish  together,  till  the  day  comes  that  luxury 
engenders   vanity  and   ignorance,  when  commerce 

immediately 
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imracdiatdy  quits  her  company.  The  Portuguese  »rc 
the  nation  that  since,  by  the  discoveries  made  in  na- 
vigation which  changed  the  current  of  trade,  have 
pouessed  the  greitcst  share  of  conunerce ;  but  it  did 
not  rcmaia  in  their  possession  above  a  century,  when 
tiic  Dutch  became  rivals,  and  outran  them  in  the 
career.  Britain  has  since  gone  far  beyond  any  nation, 
and  is,  except  America,  the  only  one  where  com- 
jDcrce  is  on  the  increase. 

Besides  a  mere  carrying  trade,  such  as  theTyrians, 
the  Carthaginians,  &c.  enjoyed,  Britain  has  manu- 
factures at  home,  and  colonies  abroad,  which  give  a 
•olid  foundation  to  its  dealings  i  but  so  had  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Dutch,  yet  that  did  not  hinder  their 
decline. 

Commerce  has  of  late  years  changed  the  form  in 
which  it  was  carried  on.  The  invention  of  insurance 
has  taken  away  the  risque  of  the  sea,  and  those  other 
hazards  which  rendered  mercantile  busines*  preca- 
rious. Bankers  and  brokers  of  various  torts  trmact 
the  business  of  money,  sales  of  goods  (see  the  ankles 
Banktrt  and  Broim),  &c.  &c  and  the  merchant  has 
only  three  things  to  find— knowledge  or  judgment  of 
what  business  will  succeed,  credit  and  capital,  and 
coQocctions  or  correspondents. 

It  must  be  e>-iden»  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
commerce  and  wealth,  though  connected,  do  not  bear 
any  necessary  or  certain  proportion  amongst  a  people. 
It  mmt  farther  be  evident,  that  rxtemal  commerce  is 
not  necessary  to  a  nation  in  order  to  be  wealthy,  ex- 
cept in  so  fiu-  as  the  productions  of  other  countries  are 
necessary  to  support  the  degree  of  luxury  that  exists 
in  the  interior. 

The  old  English  ho«]ittaltty  previoos  to,  and  even 
during  the  reigo  of  <^md  Elizabeth,  required  little 
importation  firom  foreign  parts.  Tea  was  then  un- 
known, siigar  was  but  little  used,  and  beer  of  the 
country  was  the  common  beverage.  The  spice?  of  the 
east,  formerly  used  in  such  profusion  at  the  funerals 
of  the  dead,  but  which  practice  was  entirely  laid  aside, 
were  not  much  wanted. 

Our  East  India  possessions,  the  West  India  islands, 
America*  all  either  coloaixed  or  conquered  by  pur- 
sdves,  give  the  chief  support  to  our  commerce.  The 
division  of  labour,  which  has  enabled  us  to  manufac- 
tare  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  long  credits  which  our 
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accumulated  capital  enables  our  merchants  to  give,  in- 
sure us  customers  in  every  country. 

Commerce  is  now  become  a  certain,  as  it  always 
was  an  honourable  road  to  wealth.  It  is  divided  by 
its  nature  into  foreign  and  home  trade,  wholesale 
and  retail.  See  Barter,  Coin,  Money,  Mtrchant, 
Factrr, 
COMMISSION,  is  the  per  rentage  allowed  by  mer- 
chants and  traders  to  their  correspondents  for  trans- 
acting the  various  concerns  committed  to  their  care, 
and  which  are  comprized  under  the  following  heads, 
viz. 

1st.  The  purchase  of  goods. 

2d.  Sale  of  goods. 

3d.  Guarantee  or  del  credere  for  the  purchasers  of 
goods. 

4th.  Goods  in  transitu. 

5  th.  Delivery  of  goods  to  order. 

6th.  Effecting  of  iifsuranccs  on  ships  or  goods.' 

7th.  Recovery  of  losses  on  goods  or  shipts  insured. ' 

8th.  Accepting  of  bills  for  foreign  account. 

9th.  Receiving  and  paying  of  money  f^  foreign  ac- 
count. 

In  Europe  the  following  rates  arc  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  established  usage. 

For  the  purchase  of  goods,  2  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  invoice. 

Sale  of  goods,  2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
goods  sold.. 

Guarantee  or  del  credere  for  the  purchasers  of 
goods,  2  per  cent. 

Goods  in  transitu,  i  per  cent,  on  tlie  value. 

Delivery  of  goods  to  onlcr,  1  per  cent,  on  ditto. 

Effecting  of  insurances  on  goods  or  ships,  \  per 
cent,  on  the  amotmt  insured. 

BtilSuji  of  losses  on  goods  or  ships  insured,  2  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  recovered. 

Accepting  of  bills  for  foreign  accoimt,  \  per  cent. 

Receiving  and  paying  of  monies  for  foreign  ac- 
count, ^percent. 

The  above  are  the  several  rates  of  commission  paid 
and  charged  by  merchants  in  Europe,  excepting  at 
Gibraltar,  where  the  commission  is  5  per  cent,  unless 
otherwise  agreed. 

The  commissions  charged  by  merchants  in  Europe 
to  their  correspondents  in  the  West  Indies  vary  only 

to 
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to  those  paid  in  Europe  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
goods,  being  25  per  cent,  instead  of  2"  per  cent. 

The  commissions  charged  by  merchants  in  the  West 
Indies  to  their  correspondents  in  Europe  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

1st.  On  the  sale  of  goods,  5  per  cent, 
ad.  On  the  purchase  of  goods,  5  per  cent. 
3d.  For  remitting  of  bills,  5  per  cent. 
4th.  Acting  as  attorney  for  the  recovery  of  pro- 
perty, 6  per  cent. 

Although  the  above  arc  the  established  rates,  yet 
there  are  instances  where  less  is  agreed  on  to  be 
charged,  it  being  in  such  case  a  particular  agreement 
between  the  merchant  and  his  correspondent. 

The  rates  of  commission  charged  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  are  the  same  as  in  the  West 
Indies.  I 

And  from  Europe  to  America  the  same  as  to  the 
West  Indies. 

To  and  from  the  East  Indies,  one-half  per  cent, 
brokerage,  and  two  and  a  half  on  the  amount  of 
sales. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  are  the  following  com- 
sions  charged  that  are  not  comprised  under  the  heads 
already  set  forth. 

Manufacturers  pay  to  their  factors  or  agents  five 
per  cent,  on  the  amounts  of  the  goods  they  sell  for 
their  accoimt,  including  warehouse  rent  and  del  cre- 
dere. 

Husbands  and  brokers  of  ships  charge  fi\'e  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  disburse  and  freight. 
COMMISSIONERS,  persons  chosen  for  the  express 
purpose  of  transacting  some  particular  aftairs,  and  fur- 
nished witli  credentiak  and  powers,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  meant  to  act,  by  him  or  them 
by  whom  they  arc  named  and  appointed. 
COMMODITY  signifies  all  sorts  of  wares  and  mer- 
chandize which  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  merchantable 
state. 

The  real  value  of  a  commodity,  or  of  any  thing, 
is  what  it  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it, 
and  that  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour, 
risque,  &c.  necessary  to  its  production.  A  fish,  for 
example,  derives  its  natural  value  from  the  trouble 
and  time  that  is  employed  to  catch  it.  The  precious 
metals,  which  arc  the  meas'jrc  of  all  other  valtieS,  are 
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regulated  in  their  price  by  the  time  and  labour  which 
it  requires  to  discover  them,  and  to  bring  them  to 
market  in  a  perfect  state.  If  gold  and  silver,  for  exam- 
ple, were  estimated  either  by  colour,  durability, weight, 
or  utility,  there  would  not  be  the  difference  between 
them  of  twenty  to  one  that  there  is  at  thb  day.     In 
like  manner  what  is  called  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  com- 
modity, whatever  its  denomination  may  be,  is  estimated 
by  what  it  costs  to  produce  it.    There  is,  however,  an 
artificial  and   temporary  price  occasionally  given  to 
commodities  of  different  sorts  that  varies  greatly  from 
their  real  value.  The  quantity  wanted  at  any  particular 
time  in  the  market  compared  with  the  quantity  that 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  occasions  a  rise  or  fall"  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  Intrinsic  value,  however,  is  the  centre 
around  which  the  price  of  an  article  may  be  properly 
said  to  revolve.  When  it  rises  too  high,  tlien  the  pro- 
duction is  encouraged,  which  augments  the  quantity 
produced ;  and  on  the    contrary,  when   it  falls  too 
low,  the  production  is  discouraged,  and  the  quantity 
diminished ;  hence  the  market,  in  either  case,  comes 
back  nearly  to  its  level. 

it  follows  from  this,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of  every  commodity 
that  labour  produces.  This  is  now^become  a  more  im- 
portant subject  than  at  any  former  time,  for  which 
see  Prices. 
COMMITIEE,  a  number  of  persons  formed  in  a  tem- 
porary way  into  a  body,  to  whom  the  investigation  or 
management  of  some  affair  or  affairs  is  delegated  by 
those  to  whom  of  right  the  investigation  or  manage- 
ment belongs. 

A  committee  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a 
number  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  result  of  a 
business ;  and  those  naming  the  committee  arc  bound 
to  abide  by  the  determination  or  orders  given'  by  any 
committee  which  they  have  nominated,  in  every  af- 
fair that  comes  within  the  power  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  appointed. 
COMMON  COUNCIL,  a  court  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  in  which  all  the  bye-laws  are  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  houses  :  the  up- 
per house  is  composed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men -,  the  lower  is  composed  of  the  common  council- 
men,  who  are  chosen  by  the  different  wards  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  body  of  citizet?. 

COMPANY. 
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COMPANY,  2  jcxucty  of  merchants,  traders,  or  manu- 
£K:turcn  fonoed  together  for  a  ccrtaia  purpose>  and 
having  one  common  intcrc&t  and  end  in  view. 

When  there  arc  but  a  small  ntunber  of  persons 
joined  together,  the  association  docs  not  in  general  go 
b^  the  name  of  company,  but  of  partner^tp ;  but  in 
tncb  pastaershipa  custom  hat  introduced  the  manner 
of  naming  the  first  partner,  and  one  or  two  more, 
adding, and  company — aa  A,  B,  and  Co.  to  avoid  a 
long  string  of  names. 

All  aocktica  fanned  by  charter  or  a  public  act  for 
carrying  on  any  biuinesa,  arc  called  companies,  which 
sometimes  go  by  the  name  ol  joint-stock  companies, 
and  sometimes  arc  callcJ  regulated  companies.  Re- 
gulated companies  are  such  as  vhen  every  person 
coofbnning  to  the  regulatiosu  made  and  provided,  has 
a  right  to  trade  on  his  own  Stock  or  funds,  in  which 
case  he  enjoys  the  emolument  or  gain  that  ;>riscs  from 
his  own  commercial  transactions.  Joint-stock  con^a- 
nies  are  when  the  cafntal  stock  is  thrown  into  one 
oiass,  and  when  it  is  cmployrd  for  the  general  benefit, 
each  participating  in  the  gain  according  to  the  pro> 
portion  of  stock  or  capital  which  belongs  to  him. 

Compemies  are  frequently  incorpoiwcd  by  act  of 
parliament  for  some  particular  purpose,  and  they 
have  in  that  case  the  powers  and  privileges  attached 
to  them  by  the  charter  or  act  by  which  they  are 
uicorporated. 

COMPANY,  ArmiCAir.    See  AJrUam CtH^nj. 

Com r ANT,  Bulam.    See  Buiam  Cch^mj, 

CoMPAXT,  East  India.    See  Eaa  Jmdia  Ompmmf. 

Com  r ANT,  G  a  t  r  m.  a  vo.     See  CrttmUttd  Ctmfamy. 

CouPAMT,  HtTDsoN's  Bat.     Sce  HuisM^t  Baj  Cmitpmj. 

CoMPANT,  SittM  LtOKB.     Scc  SiefTm  Liome  CmipMj. 

COMTANT,   LoNtMJN   DoCK,   WCST    InOIA   DoCK.      KcC 

P»rt  tf  Lmian, 
CoMPAMy,  RcMiA.    See  Rmtia  Cmfamy 
CoMPANT,  Sodth-Sea.     Scc  8ititb-Stm  C*mfatty. 
CoMPANT,  TiniKCT.     Scc  Turktj  Comftmj.  * 

COMPACT,  an  agreement  or  contract  made  between 

one  or  more  parties.  Sec  Z-ru-  tf  Naiieru. 
COMPENSATION,  an  equivalent.  When  goods  are 
k>st  or  damaged,  or  an  injury  done,  the  paying  a 
wm,  or  '^ing  a  value  to  the  person  injured  equal 
to  the  damage  sustained,  is  called  a  compensation.  It 
is  to  him  who  receives  it  the  same  ai  the  price  of  a 
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thtng ;  but  it  generally  implies,  that  though  the  va- 
lue goes  to  him  by  whom  the  injury  was  sustained, 
yet  the  other  who  makes  the  compensation  does  not 
receive  any  advantage,  but  makes  it  to  his  own  loss 
and  damage.  , 

COMPETITION,  rivalship  in  a  general  sense  ;  and  in 
commerce  it  implies  tlut  one  or  more  persons  endea- 
Tonr  to  undersell  each  other  in  a  market,  or  to  excel 
IB  the  quality  of  an  article  or  commodity.  Compe- 
tition is  the  life  of  commerce,  manufitctturs,  and  %U 
sorts  of  tfade.     Sce  AhnopUy 

COMl'OUND  INTERESr,  is  in  opposition  to  simple 
interest,  and  consists  in  the  simple  interest,  tlie  mo- 
ment it  becomes  due,  being  added  to  the  capital,  and 
bearing  interest  aho.  It  is  expressively  signiticd  by 
interest  upon  interest ;  and  its  effects  in  acctunulation, 
at  the  end  of  a  considerable  period,  are  surprisingly 
great.     Scc  Inttreit, 

COMPROMISE,  a  contract  or  agreement  whereby 
tsro  parties  who  were  at  variance  settle  their  difler- 
enccs,  cither  with  the  aid  of  arbitratoB  or  in  a 
voluntary  manner }  but  it  is  without  compulsion,  and 
by  each  pany  giving  up  something  of  their  preten- 
sions }  for  when  the  law  orders,  or  where  one  obtahis 
precisely  what  he  demanded,  there  is  no  compromise. 
Sec  Axuiri. 

COMl*OSrriON,  an  agreement  between  a  debtor  and 
creditor  to  accept  a  certain  sum  in  discharge  of  all 
demands.  If  the  debtor  assign  over  sU  his  effects  to 
trustees  to  make  an  equal  distribution  among  all  his 
creditors,  that  would  be  a  good  consideration  in  bw 
for  the  promise,  2  T.  R.  24  i  and  if  the  creditor  only 
rerfoally  agrees  to  accept  a  composition,  and  on  the 
faith  of  it  the  insolvent  assigns  fairly,  the  creditor 
wilHy  ^titled  to  no  action,     i  Esfln.  Rep.  236. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  even  agreement  by 
crcditon  to  take  a  cum|X)Mtion  in  discharge  of  their 
debts  be  not  binding,  though  no  fund  be  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  the  compositon.     6  T.  R.  263. 

Where  a  creditor  agrees  to  take  a  composition 
from  his  debtor,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  latter  exe- 
cutes a  deed  of  assignment  of  all  his  property  to  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  such  creditor 
shall  not  be  allowed,  by  refusing  to  cxcctrte  such  deed, 
to  sue  his  debtor  fur  the  whole  of  his  demand,  i 
Esp.  Rep,  23<J.  ,• 

If 
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If  a  man,  who  compounds  with  his  creditors, "pays 
more  to  any  one  of  them  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  others,  it  cancels  the  agreement,  even  after  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  money  has  been  paid ;  and  the 
creditors  who  arc  ignorant  of  such  surplus  payment, 
may  bring  actions,  and  recover  the  whole  money  ori- 
ginally due. 

Where  a  debtor  owes  money  to  a  creditor  on  se- 
veral accounts,  he  may  pay  any  part,  and  apply  it  to 
any  debt  j  but  if  he  pay  indefinitely,  the  creditor 
has  his  election  to  which  account  he  will  place  it.  8 
Mod.  236.     See  Ba/ikntptcyt  Fraud,  &C. 

COMPUTATION,  the  true  account  and  construction 
of  time.  A  deed  dated  the  ist  day  of  January,  to 
hold  from  the  day  of  the  date,  shall  be  construed  to 
begin  on  the  id  day  of  January;  but  if  it  be  to  hold 
from  the  making,  or  from  henceforth,  it  shall  begin 
on  the  day  delivered. 

Also  the  manner  of  estimating  weights,  measures, 
time,  money,  distances,  or  any  other  kinds  of  quan- 
tities. 

CONDITION,  a  restraint  annexed  to  a  thing,  so  that 
by  the  non-performance,  the  party  to  it  shall  sustain 
Joss,  and  by  the  performance  receive  advantage ;  or 
it  is  a  restriction  of  men's  acts,  qualifying  or  suspend- 
ing the  same,  and  making  them  uncertain  whether 
they  shall  take  effect  or  not.  Also,  it  is  defined  to  be 
what  is  referred  to  a  contingency,  which  may  or  may 
not  take  place. 

A  collateral  condh'toii  is  that  which  is  annexed  to 
any  collateral  act.     See  Bond. 

CONGO,  called  sometimes  Lower  Guinea,  a  country 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  comprehending  the  king- 
doms of  Congo,  Laongo,  Angola,  and  Benquela. 
The  great  traffic  of  this  country  is  slaves ;  it  also  pos- 
sesses ivor)',  musk,  wax,  honey,  palm  oil,  and  mines 
of  copper  and  silver.  These  mines,  however,  have 
never  been  brought  to  much  account. 

CONJOINT,  or  Conjunct,  where  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  bound,  or  under  promise  to  act  together.  It 
signifies  united  or  connected. 

CONNECnCUT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, formerly  part  of  New  England,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Massachusett's,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  south  by  the  strait  which  divides  it  from  Long 
Island,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.    The-princi- 
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pal  commerce  of  this  state  is  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  exports  horses,  mules,  cattle,  timber,  Indian 
corn,  salted  beef,  pork,  and  fish,  com,  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  articles  of  its  produce,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing states  -,  from  whom  it  takes  in  exchange  indigo, 
rice,  and  spices.  Although  this  state  cannot  be  pro- 
perly called  a  manufacturing  country,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  make  their  own  clothes,  which,  although, 
perhaps  not  so  fine,  are  as  durable  as  those  they  pro- 
cure from  England. 

CONSEQUENTIAL  LOSSES  and  DAMAGES. 
Where  one  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  follows  by 
reason  of  that  fraud  shall  be  considered  as  done  by 
him.     See  Necessity, 

CONSIGNMENT,  the  sending,  delivering  over  goods, 
money,  or  other  property,  to  another  person.  It 
may  be  either  consigned  unconditionally,  or  for  some 
particular  purpose.  Consigned  goods  are  supposed, 
in  general,  to  be  the  property  of  him  by  whom  they 
are  consigned,  but  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  consigned. 

CONSULS.  Consul  is  an  officer  established  by  virtue 
of  a  commission  from  a  sovereign  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  which  nations  permit,  either  from  custom 
or  treatv,  to  reside  in  their  territories.  We  find  in- 
stances of  this  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century, 
when  some  states  began  to  establish  at  home  judges, 
whose  particular  function  it  was  to  decide  on  matters 
purely  commercial,  and  to  whom  was  given  the  name 
of  consuls.  In  process  of  time,  some  of  the  powers 
stipulated,  in  their  treaties  with  the  Mahometan  and 
pagan  states  out  of  Europe,  for  the  right  of  sending 
consuls  into  those  states,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  their  subjects  trading  there,  and  to  judge  and  de- 
termine on  differences  arising  amongst  them  touch- 
ing commercial  affairs.  Following  these  examples, 
the  christian  powers  in  Europe  began,  in  the  .15th 
century,  to  send  consuls  into  each  other's  terri- 
tories ;  but  even  at  this  day  the  custom  of  receiv- 
ing them  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  universally  estab- 
lished. 

The  rights  of  consuls  differ  widely  in  different 
states.  Most  of  those  sent  out  of  Europe  exercise  a 
pretty  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  their 
sovereign.  In  Europe  there  are  some  places  where 
the  consuls  exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction,  more  or  less 

limitedj 
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touted,  over  their  fellow  subjects  residing  there ;  In 
others  they  can  excrc'sc  only  a  wluntarj  juritdiclicn ; 
and  their  fiinctions  are  confined  to  watching  over  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  state,  particularly  the  ob- 
■ervance  of  the  treaties  of  commerce }  and  to  assist 
with  their  advice  and  interposition  those  of  their  na- 
tion, whom  commercial  pursuits  hare  led  to  the  place 
where  they  reside.  Ahhough  nnder  the  parricnlar 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  are  far  from  cn- 
joyin;^fheprivilej^  allowed  to  ambassadors,  either  as 
to  jurisdiction,  imposts,  religion,  or  honours.  Son.c- 
times  consuls  general  are  sent,  who  officiate  at  the 
head  of  the  sereral  consuls  in  different  parts  of  the 
nation  where  they  are  residmt. 

The  consols  arc  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  mintftcrs  residing  in  the  courts  whereon  their 
consulate  depends,  or  in  states  where  there  is  a  chief 
ooBMil,  tliey  correspond  with  hinii  voA  he  with  the  mi- 
niaters  of  his  court.  They  are  to  support  the  cotn- 
merce  and  the  interest  of  their  mtion ;  to  dispose  of 
the  sums  given  and  the  preaents  made  to  the  lords 
and  priocipttU  of  places,  to  obtain  their  protection, 
and  tm^titt  the  insults  of  the  natives  on  the  mer- 
chants of  their  nation. 
CONSIDER  ATrON,  is  the  money  or  other  beneficial 
act  4eaetow3rd«  or  paid  to  another,  for  which  a  certain 
equivalent  beneficial  advantage  is  to  be  commtmicatcd. 
Kvery  consfderattOTt  mtnt  be  legal,  and  t'f  eiy  act  nn- 
porting  a  consideration  must  be  practicable,  otherwise 
it  win  be  void ;  and  every  subwqnait  trauKtion, 
fouttded  upon  such  ill^al  consideration  or  imlawful 
act,  will  be  al9»  void  {  absolutely  in  cases  iHiere  they 
hafve  been  enpresaiy  tlechred  so  by  the  stattite,  and 
9mdM*  where  the  party  ii^ured  chtises  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage.  Thus,  if  a  bill  be  givrn 
on  an  illegal  consideration,  such  as  tlie  purchase  of 
'  ssraggled  fpoik,  pM>ciirtng  an  office,  compounding  a 
'■  ofn^Ml  >fMseration,  or  if  it  be  frandolcntiy  obtain- 
ed, it  i*  of  no  avail  either  to  the  originsd  payee,  or  to 
any  person  recetviog  it  with  notice  of  its  original  de- 
fect. 

It  haa^bno  kcld,  that  where  two  pcnom  were  en- 

gapd in  flkffd  Kocbjobbing  transactians  as  partners, 

.  and  having  nManei  hMcs,  one  paid  the  share  of  the 

'  cdMrwith  hisooment,  and  took  his  bond  for  it  \  the 

"»  hooA  was  a  good  tecuiity,  for  the  person  who  ad- 
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vanccd  the  money  was  not  concerned  in  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  others.  Fachney  v.  Rcnotis,  4  Burr. 
2069. 

With  respect  to  Illegal  considerations  in  negotiable 
instruments,  there  are  some  which  are  considered  as 
absolutely  void,  and  others  which  arc  considered  as 
voidable  only. 

The  following,  viz.  debts  of  third  persons,  or  those 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  a  discharge 
nnder  a  fugitive  or  insolvent  act,  by  a  bankruptcy 
and  certificate,  or  by  a  composition,  are  held  by  various 
authorities  to  be  good  consideratioiu  j  but  the 
considerations  of  signing  a  bankrupt's  certificate,  or 
withdrawing  a  petition  against  it,  or  joining  in  the 
acceptance  of  a  composition,  dropping  a  criminal 
prosecution,  or  suppressing  evidence  thereon,  smug- 
gling, an  usurious  or  stock-jobbing  contract,  money 
lost  by  gaining,  money  lent  for  the  purpose  of  gaming 
or  betting,  or  lent  at  the  time  and  place  of  stich  betting 
and  gaming,  or  by  persoiu  who  during  such  play 
shall  bet,  have  by  variuus  authorities  been  deeracd 
illegal  considerations. 

Bat  no  person  who  has  flot  himsAf  received  a 
considcntion,  cm  mslst  opon  the  warn  of  one,  if  the 
phuntiff,  or  any  intemicJiatv  '    fwcen  him  and 

thcdefisKtint,  took  the  instn.  ijide  and  upon 

C  good  consideration.     Ljnall  v.  Lcnghotham,  a  Wits. 

If  Ac  consideration  upon  which  the  bill  or  note 
was  originally  given  was  not  illegal,  an  illegality  in 
the  consideration  upon  which  it  was  subsequently 
transferred,  will  not  make  it  so,  if  the  party  took  it 
Unafidt  and  upon  good  conirideration,  Danitl  v.  Car- 
ttftjf  Espinasst  274.  By  suffering  judgment  by  de- 
fauk,  the  defendant  will  be  precluded  from  objecting 
to  the  validiry  of  the  consideration.  Shepherd  v. 
Charter t  4  T.  R.  275.  See  Bill  of  Exchange,  Stock- 
jMt^t  Uturj. 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  man  '  and  commodities  of  Turkey 
are  silks,  carpet  ;  ^  iiair,  wool,  camels'  hair,  cot- 
ton, yam,  dimity,  wax,  linen,  skins,  blue  and  yellow 
morocco,  leather,  coffee,  rhubarb,  turpentine,  borax, 
gtun,  opium,  galls,  mastic,  emery,  Icmnion,  bole,  pome- 
granate, shells,  sponges,  dates,  almonds,  wine,  oils, 
figs,  raisins,  mother  of  pearl,  box  wood,  safiron,  &c. 
Bb  These 
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These  are  exported  in  large  quantities  by  the  several 
European  trading  nations,  who  import  their  own 
goods,  and  purchase  those  of  the  country.  No  na- 
tion is  more  advantageously  situated  foe  traffic  than 
the  Turkish,  having  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  consequently 
greater  opportunities  of  importing  the  rich  merchan- 
dises of  the  east,  and  distributing  them  all  over  Eu- 
rope, than  any  maritime  power ;  bat  they  never  at- 
tempt distant  voyages,  having  but  few  merchant  sliips, 
and  both  their  imports  and  exports  are  chiefly  made 
in  foreign  bottoms. 
CONTRABAND.  See  Smuggling,  Law  of  Natiom. 
CONTRACT.      See  Agreement,  Deeds,  Consideration, 

Sales,  Usury. 
CONTINGENT,  signifies  the  proportion  that  faUs  to 
any  one  concerned  in  a  business  or  enterprise ;  also 
the  portion  of  money  or  other  value  to  be  furnished 
by  one  person  or  body  towards  the  execution  of  a 
joint  enterprise. 
CONTRIBUTION,   a  term  synonymous  to  average. 

Sec  Average. 
CONVOY,  is  any  number  of  ships  of  war  appointed 
to  accompany  and  protect  merchant  ships,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  insulted  by  pirates,  or  the  enemies  of 
their   states  in  time   of  war,   and  sometimes  used 
to  denote  vessels  under  such  protection.     See  Iiuu- 
rance. 
COOPERS.     By  s.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  coopers  shall 
make  their  vessels  of  seasonable  woods,  and  mark 
them  with  their  own  marks,  on  forfeiture  of  3s.  4d. 
and  the  contents  of  vessels  are  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served under  the  like  penalty. 
COPARTNERSHIP  is  when  two  or  more  persons 
unite  together,  and  agree  to  participate  in  profit  and 
loss,  according  to  their  respective  shares  in  a  capital  or 
joint  stock. 

To  constitute  partnership,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  communion  of  profit  and  loss  be- 
tween the  parties  ;  and  this  is  the  true  criterion  to 
judge  how  far  the  parties  arc  not  partners,  i  H,  B. 
43>48. 

If  there  be  several  joint  partners,  and  any  person 
deals  with  them  in  any  business  concerning  their  joint 
trade,  whereby  a  debt  may  become  due,  they  and 
their  survivors  will  be  jointly  liable  ;  but  if  such  pcr- 
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son  deal  with  one  partner  upon  his  own  individual  ac- 
count, such  debt  will  not  bind  the  firm. 

Persons  who  jointly  undertake  any  single  concern 
are  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  considered  as  general 
copartners,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  a  joint  commission  of 
bankruptcy.  Doug.  556. 

If  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
purchase  goods  in  the  name  of  A.  only,  and  to  take 
aliquot  parts  of  the  purchase,  but  not  jointly  to  resell 
the  goods  ;  on  the  failure  of  A.  the  ostensible  buyer, 
B.  C.  and  D.  were  held  not  answerable  to  the  seller  as 
partner,  i  H.  Bl.  37,  44. 

To  make  a  man  liable  as  a  partner,  there  must  be 
either  a  contract  between  him  and  the  ostensible  per- 
son to  share  jointly  in  the  profit  and  loss,  or  he  must 
have  given  permission  to  the  other  to  make  use  of  his 
credit,  and  thereby  to  hold  him  out  as  one  jointly  re- 
sponsible with  himself.  Hoare  &  al.  v.  Da-wtiy^  1 
Doug.  371. 

If  a  man  advance  money  to  a  trader,  and  become 
thereby  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  trade,  such 
conduct  will  frequently  make  him  a  secret  partner,  al- 
though it  will  not  in  all  cases  conclude  him  so.  The 
true  criterion  where  money  is  advanced  to  a  trader, 
is  to  consider  whether  the  profit  or  premium  be  cer- 
tain and  definite,  or  casual,  indefinite,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  accidents  of  trade  -,  in  the  former  case  it  is 
a  loan,  in  the  latter  a  partnership.  2  Bla.  Rep.  998, 
999. 

Each  partner  has  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  whole 
of  the  capital,  and  not  the  whole  of  an  undivided 
moiety.  They  are  joint  tenants  in  the  stock,  not  only 
of  that  which  was  in  being  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  partnership,  but  they  continue  joint-tenants 
throughout,  whatever  changes  may  occur,  i  Ve:i,  242. 
Coivp.  448.  Each  partner  is  consequently  entitled  to 
be  allowed  against  the  other  any  thing  he  has  ad- 
vanced, and  to  charge  the  other  in  account  with  what 
the  other  has  brought  in  or  taken  out  more  thant  he 
ought.  Ctfw/.  471.  Pre.  Ch.  285. 

Where  three  had  employed  the  defendant  to  sell  tkn- 
ber,  in  which  they  were  jointly  concerned,  had  paid 
two  of  them  their  exact  proportion,  and  they  had  given 
him  a  receipt  in  full ;  the  third  brought  an  action  for 
the  remainder,  being  his  share,  and  an  objection  was 
t.iken,  as  this  was  a  joint  employment  by  three,  one 

atone 
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alone  could  not  properly  bring  the  action ;  but  Lord 
Mansfield  held,  that  where  there  had  been  a  seve- 
rance, as  in  the  present  case,  one  partner  alone  might 
sue.  Esp'tn.  Dig.  117. 

The  partnership  property,  in  case  of  death,  vests 
in  the  survivor,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  for  the 
beocfit  of  commerce,  there  b  no  right  of  survivorship 
merchants.  The  surviving  partner  becomes 
!  for,  and  subject  to  an  account  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  partner  fur  his  share  in  the 
property ;  and  from  hence  it  folloiws,  that  the  execu- 
tor of  the  deceased  jKutner  cannot  collect  the  part- 
nership debts,  or  commence  any  action  for  the  re- 
covery thereof ;  neither  as  any  other  person  than  the 
surviving  partner  is  l^ally  competent  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  any  dcbts»  so  none  of  the  debtors  to  the  part- 
nership will  be  justified  in  paying  to  any  other  person 
than  the  surviving  partner,  or  such  person  as  he  shall 
appoint. 

The  accounts,  therefore,  ooght  in  cases  of  death  to 
be  imtocdiatcly  taken,  as  the  property  continues  in  the 
surviving  partner,  and  is  a  lien  in  his  hands  for  any 
debt  due  firom  the  dccrasert  partner,  althoo^  such 
survivor  should  afterwards  die  or  become  a  bank- 
rupt. 

Ditjiinticfi  of  Partnershipt.  Partnerships  are  dis- 
aolveJ  by  death,  by  bankruptcy,  by  consult,  or  by  ef- 
fluxion of  time. 

1/  the  partnership  be  dissolved  by  consent,  the  legal 
interest  will  so  far  remain  as  before,  that  the  property 
of  the  partner  •.-''""  '■;?will  not  be  thereby  divested, 
but  he  still  reir..  :it-tcnant  with  the  other ;  and 

one  partner  and  the  separate  creditors  of  the  other 
affect  the  stock  any  farther  than  was  in  thc 
■  of  that  partner  to  whom  they  are  creditors. 

In  cases  where  a  partnership  expires  by  effluxion  of 
time,  if  one  intend  to  continue  the  trade,  and  the 
•cfaer  refuse,  an  action  may  be  brought  at  law,  or  a 
bin  in  equity  filed  for  an  accoimt,  and  to  restrain  the 
disposing  of  the  goods,  of  which  the  possession  may 
be  wrongfully  withheld. 

Upon  a  dissolution,  a  partner  can  only  have  a  right 
to  an  account  of  the  partnership,  and  the  balance  due 
upon  his  respective  share  }  and  no  person  claiming  in- 
terest under  such  partner  can  be  in  better  condition 
than  himself.    £jLccutor9  and  usigaees  are  governed 
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by  the  same  principle  of  law,  and  can  only  be  cniiiici 
to  an  undivided  moiety,  stibject,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  rights  of  the  other  partner.  Cinvp.  448,471. 

Payment  to  one  partner  is  considered  as  payment 
to  all.  If  there  be  tlxrcc  partners,  whereof  two  arc 
bankrupts,  and  their  proportions  are  assigned  over, 
and  payment  made  to  the  solvent  partner,  this  will 
be  a  payment  to  ail  the  assignees,  who  are  considered, 
with  respect  to  this  transaction,  as  copartners. 

The  act  of  one  partner  in  the  name  of  the  firm, 
is  allowed  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  others,  although 
it  may  be  on  his  own  individual  account,  unless  the 
parties  claiming  the  benefit  of  it  received  it  with  tl\e 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  in  which  case  the 
others  are  not  bound.  Sheriff  \\  Wilki,  East.  48.  But 
one  of  the  partners  cannot,  aficr  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  bind  the  others  by  his  signature  to  a 
bill,  ahhough  he  is  empowered  to  receive  and  pay  the 
debts  of  the  concern,  and  actually  applies  the  money 
which  he  receives  in  discounting  the  bill  in  discharge 
of  a  partnership  debt. 

A.  and  B.  ship  agents  at  different  ^rts,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  share  in  certain  proportions 
the  profits  of  their  respective  commissions,  and  the 
discount  on  tradesmcns'  bills,  by  them  employed  in 
repairing  the  ships  coiuigned  to  them,  &c.  By  this 
agreement  it  was  held,  that  the  panics  became  liable 
as  partners  to  all  persons  with  whom  either  had  made 
any  contract  i%  such  agent,  although  it  was  expressly 
provided  by  the  agreement  that  neither  should  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  or  losses  of  the  other,  but  each 
for  his  own.  Wougb  v.  Carvfr,  Carver  v.  C'leiUr,  z 
Hen.  Bl.  235. 

In  the  case  of  Grai,tm  and  others  v.  Roiertscn,  the 
plaintiffs,  together  with  A.  and  H.,  being  owners  of 
•■•  -^feuel,  and  the  defendant  of  another,  a  prize 
was  taken,  condemned,  and  shared  by  agreerocrt  be- 
tween them  ;  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  af- 
terwards reversed,  and  re>titution  with  costs  was 
awarded,  which  was  paid  solely  by  the  plaintifls,  A.  and 
B.  having  become  bankrupts  in  the  mean  time ;  and 
it  was  held,  that  an  action  could  not  be  brought  by 
the  plaintiffs  alone  for  a  moiety  of  the  restitution  mo- 
ney and  of  the  costs,  because  this  was  either  a  part- 
nership transanion,  in  which  case  A.  and  B.  ought  t« 
be  joined,  or  not,  when  separate  actions  should  have 
fib  2  bcc« 
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been  brought  by  each  of  the  persons  paying.  Graham 
and  others  v.  Robertson,  %  T.  R.  282. 

Two  partners  purchased  a  ship  under  a  bill  of  sale, 
pursuant  to  26  G.  III.  c.  60,  after  which  they  took  in 
other  partners,  but  the  ship  was  not  transferred  to 
them  jointly  with  the  others  •»  and  it  was  held,  that 
the  four  partners  had  not  any  insurable  interest 
in  the  freight  of  the  ship,  such  right  to  freight  re- 
sulting only  from  right  to  ownership,  and  these  four 
partners  had  neither  a  legal  nor  equitable  title  to  the 
ship.     Canulcn  and  others  v.  Jndtrson,  5  'J'.  R.  709. 

Where  there  were  two  partners,  and  one  of  them 
applied  trust  money  in  the  trade  with  the  privity  of 
the  other,  and  afterwards  a  separation  took  place,  and 
the  partnership  effects  were  assigned  over  to  the  first, 
who  took  on  him  the  debts ;  this  was  held  to  be  a 
payment  in  discharge  of  the  other  partner ;  both,  ne- 
vertheless, were  liable  to  make  good  the  trust  money. 
Smith  and  others  v.  Robert  and  Thomas  Jameson,  5 
T.R.  601. 

In  delivering  goods  upon  any  contract,  any  act  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  such  delivery  may  be  admitted 
as  evidence  to  shew  that  the  goods  were  delivered  on 
a  partnership  account,  if  it  were  doubtful  at  the  time 
of  the  contract ;  but  if  it  appear  clearly  that  no  part- 
nership existed  when  the  contract  was  made,  no  sub- 
sequent act  by  any  person  who  may  afterwards  be- 
come a  partner  (not  even  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  is  liable,  or  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
on  them  as  partners  for  the  identical  goods)  will 
make  him  liable  in  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  deli- 
vered, though  he  would  have  been  liable  in  action  on 
the  bill  of  exchange.  Savilk  v.  J,  Rober/sofi  and 
Hutchittson,  4  T.  R.  720. 

A  promise  in  writing,  directed  to  A.B.  and  C.  a 
house  in  trade,  to  pay  for  goods  to  be  furnished  to 
another,  cannot  be  enforced  in  an  action  by  B.  and 
C.  to  recover  the  value  of  goods  furnished,  after  A. 
had  withdrawn  from  the  partnership.  Myers  and 
others  v.  Edge,  7  T.  R.  754. 

One  partner  cannot  bind  another  by  deed,  but  he 
may  by  drawing  or  accepting  bills  of  exchange.  7 
T.R.  210. 

But  although  one  partner  cannot  bind  another  by 
deed,  yet  if  a  partner  execute  a  deed  for  himself 
and  his  partner,  by  the  authority  of  his  partner,  and 
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in  his  presence,  this,  although  only  once  sealed,  will  be 
a  good  execution,  and  consequently  bind  the  partner. 
Ball  v.  DunstervilU  and  others,  4  T.  R.  313. 

A  power  given  to  A.  to  receive  and  pay  all  debts 
due  and  from,  the  partnership  upon  its  dissolution, 
does  not  authorize  him  to  indorse  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  the  name  of  the  partnership,  though  drawn  by  A. 
in  that  name,  and  accepted  by  a  debtor  of  the  partner- 
ship after  the  dissolution,  so  that  the  indorsee  of  such 
bill  can  maintain  no  action  on  the  bill  against  A.  B. 
and  C.  as  partners.  Neither  can  such  indorsee  main- 
tain an  action  against  them  for  money  paid  to  the 
use  of  the  partnership,  although  in  point  of  fact  the 
money  raised  by  discounting  such  bill  be  applied  by 
A.  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  the  partner- 
ship.    Kilgour  V.  Finlayson,  Gatbraiih   and  Harper,   I 

H.Bl.iss- 

The  bankruptcy  of  one  partner  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  to  an  action  by  several.  Eckhardt  and  others 
V.  Wilson,  8 T.R.  140. 

An  action  for  partnership'  debts  may  be  brought 
against  one  partner  only;  and  unless  he  pleads  in 
abatement  he  will  be  excluded.     Rice  v.  Shute,  2  Bl. 

695- 

With  respect  to  partnerships  the  law  establishes 

this  distinction,  viz.  if  the  cause  of  action  arise  from 

contract,  all  the   parties   to  that  contract  must  be 

sued  ;  but  if  the   action  arises  from  a  trespass  or  ex 

delicto,  he  may  either  sue  all  or  any  of  tlie  parties  at 

his  election,  upon  each  of  whom  a  separate  trespass 

attaches  individually.     Mitchell  v.  Tarbutt,   5  'i\  R, 

649. 

One  partner  may  maintain  an  action  against  an- 
other for  money  had  and  received  to  the  separate  use 
of  the  former,  and  wrongfully  carried  to  the  part- 
nership account.  Smith  v.  Barrcvi,  240.  2  T.  R. 
476.  ■■ 

Where  money  is  owing  to  two  partners,  and  after 
the  death  of  one  of  them  it  is  paid  to  a  third  per- 
son, the  surviving  partner  may  maintain  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received  in  his  own  right,  and  not  in 
this  case  as  a  survivor.     Ibid. 

If  two  persons  enter  into  articles  of  copartnership 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  the  deed  of  copart- 
nership contain  a  covenant  to  account  yearly,  and  to 
adjust  and  make  a  final  settlement  at  the  expiration 

of 
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of  the  partnersliip ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
seven  jears  they  dissolve  the  partnership,  and  account 
together,  and  strike  a  balance,  which  is  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiS*,  including  amongst  the  partnership  ac- 
counts se^•eral  other  items  not  connected  with  the 
partnership,  and  the  defendant  promises  to  paj,  an 
action  of  assumpsit  ynH  lay  upon  this  express  pro- 
mise, Foter  V.  yillatuen,  2  T.  R.  479  ;  and  an  action 
of  assumpsit  may  be  maintained  upon  an  express  pro- 
mise for  the  amount  of  a  balance  due  upon  a  partner- 
ship accoant,  though  there  be  between  the  parties  a 
covenant  to  "account.  Moravia  v.  Levy,  2  T.  R. 
483. 

A  conttact  made  by  two  partners  to  pay  a  certain 
tarn  of  money  to  a  third  pci^n,  equally  out  of  their 
own  private  cash,  ii  a  joint  contraa,  and  they  must 
be  jointly  sued  upon  it.  Bjrrs  v.  Dotty,  i  H.  lil. 
236. 

An  action  cannot  be  maintained  by  several  part- 
ners for  goods  sold  by  or  '  -'  -  -  '  -  •  f  . 
sey,  and  packed  in  a  pe<  ^^     ^^, 

though  the  partners  who  reside  iti  Eogland  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  sale.  Biggt  v.  LawrtMcti  3 
T.  R.341. 

If  one  of  two  partners  become  bankrupt,  the  sol- 
vent partner  may,  if  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  without  fraud,  dispose  of  the  partnership  ef- 
fects \  and  if  he  afterwards  fail,  the  assignees  under 
a  joint  commission  against  both  cannot  nuint.iin 
trover  against  the  lona  JitU  vendee  of  such  partner- 
ship effects.     Fwy.H.i' 

Partners  in  a  ship  at;  .  o'ng  notes 

of  one  who  bccOnes  a  bankrupt,  catuiot  stnnd  in  his 
place  for  any  share  of  his  profits.  Smith  v.  De  Silvax, 
Ctwp.  469. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  made  payable  to  several  persons 
wBo  art  not  in  e«p*rtntrihip,\i\c  indorsement  must  be 
by  all  of  ihcm.     Cirri  A  v.  Vtcktrj,  3  Dcug.  653. 

Where  one  pnrtncT  t?.V'-«  -•  '""•rty  of  the  profits  in- 
definitely, he  -li-il!  be  r. .  by  tlic  operation  of 
law  to  the  kwes  also.     2  H.  B.  247. 

Where  the  comi^ee  of  goods  (to  whom  tlie  bill 
of  lading  was  indorsed  in  blank)  assigned  it  over  as  a 
security  for  acceptances  given  by  the  assignee,  not 
amounting  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  they  after- 
wards become  partners  intliegoods,byanagrecmcntbe- 
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tween  them  that  the  profits  and  loss  should  be  equally 
divided  j  but  the  first  was  to  stand  guarantee  to  the 
other  for  the  solidity  of  the  factor  by  whom  the 
goods  were  to  be  sold ;  and  it  appeared  by  the  agree- 
ment that  the  consignor  had  not  been  paid  for  the 
goods,  the  assignee  of  the  bill  of  lading  cannot  main- 
tain trover  against  the  consignor  if  he  stop  the  goods 
in  trasitu  on  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee,  for  one 
partner  cannot  recover  those  goods  which  the  other 
could  not.     SaUmtns  v.  Nijjm,  M.  29  G.  III. 

If  partners  by  deed  assign  all  their  partnership  ef- 
fects, &c.  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  their  cre- 
ditors, and  some  of  the  separate  creditors  of  one 
pairtner  do  not  assent  to  it,  such  assignment  is.  void 
and  firaudulcnt.  Etkhardi  and  others  v.  Wihon,  8 
T.R.  140. 

Two  (of  three)  partners  who  had  contracted  a 
debt  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  third  partner  into 
the  firm,  cannot  bind  such  third  partner  without  his 
assent,  by  nr-  :"•"  - "  ^i  bill  drawn  by  the  creditor  upon 
the  fuDi  i!i  nt  names;  but  such  security  is 

fraudulent  and  void  as  against  the  thir^  partner,  and 
cannot  be  recovered  in  an  action  against  the  three, 
wherein  one  only  of  the  original  partners  pleaded  to 
the  action.  Shirtjff  and  another  v.  WiHtj,  T.  R. 
Mich.  41G.UI. 

If  money  be  paid  by  one  partner  to  another  before 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing paid  over  as  his  liquidated  share  of  a  debt  to  their 
joint  creditor ;  if  the  money  so  paid  be  not  applied  to 
tl.'  ^    purpose,  it  is  proveablc  as  a  debt  under 

a  <. ..yn,  although  the  solvent  partner  were  not 

called  upon  to  repay  the  debt  to  the  joint  creditor  till 
after  the  bankruptcy  of  the  other.  But  the  solvent 
partner  may  recover  from  the  bankrupt  his  share  of 
IBAolfbt  so  paid  after  the  bankruptcy  to  the  joint 
creditor,  notwithstanding  the  bankrupt  has  obtained 
his  certificate. 

Wh-r  -  * .  -ngagcs  witli  B.  C.  and  D.,  who  were 
before  ^  ,  as  a  partner  in   a  particular  transac- 

tion, and  B.  C.  and  D.  become  banlcrupts,  after  which 
A.  pays  a  debt  due  from  himself  and  them  to  a  joint 
creditor ;  it  was  held,  that  these  three  partners  con- 
stituted but  one  debtor  to  A.,  and  that  he  might  re- 
cover from  B.  the  proportion  of  B.  C.  and"  D.  to- 
wards tlic  joint  debt,  B.  not  having  pleaded  an  abate- 
ment. 
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ment.  Where  8  balance  of  accounts  is  struck  be- 
tween partners,  and  there  is  a  promise  to  pay,  an  ac- 
.  tion  at  law  will  lie.     2  T.  R.  438. 

Where  partners  arc  jointly  and  severally  bound,  a 
bond  creditor  may,  under  a  bankruptcy,  make  his 
election  to  come  against  the  joint  or  separate  estate, 
but  not  against  both,  except  for  the  deficiency,  and 
after  the  other  creditors  are  paid,  i  Jtk.  107.  2  Chan- 
Ca.  139. 

In  a  general  partnership,  payment  to  one  party  is 
payment  to  all,  i2  Mod.  447.  So  if  all,  except  the 
party  to  whom  payment  is  made,  were  bankrupts, 
the  payment  is  only  unavoidable  as  to  his  proportion. 
5  Viii.  Abr.  16.  245. 

If  one  partner  borrows  any  money  out  of  the  ge- 
neral partnership  trade,  his  own  share  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  it  j  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
come  into  equity,  and  pray  an  accoimt,  without  mak- 
ing satisfaction  for  the  debt.     Wats.  72. 

A  partner,  like  a  bailee,  is  accountable  for  negli- 
gence in  carrying  on  trade,  and  all  the  damages  which 
happen  through  his  fault,  Wais.  152  ;  but  if  a  man 
fails  in  having  used  the  most  exact  diligence,  such  a 
failure  is  not  comprehended  under  the  terra  fault : 
for  a  partner  is  not  liable  to  answer  damages,  if,  in 
regard  to  the  goods  of  the  partnership,  it  appears 
that  he  has  used  the  same  care  and  diligence  towards 
them  which  he  has  usually  observed  in  keeping  his 
own  individual  property. 

If  on  an  execution  against  a  partner,  the  partner- 
ship goods  arc  taken  and  sold,  the  sheriff  is  to  pay 
over  to  the  other  a  share  of  the  produce,  propor- 
tioned to  his  share  in  the  partnership  effects.  Doug. 
627.650. 

On  an  execution  against  one  partner,  the  sheriff 
must  seize  all  the  goods,  for  the  moieties  are  umli- 
vided  ;  and  if  he  seize  but  a  moiety,  and  sell  that,  the 
other  copartner  will  have  a  right  to  a  moiety  of  that 
moiety.  He  must  therefore  seize  the  whole,  and  sell 
the  moiety  thereof,  and  then  the  vendee  will  be  tenant 
in  common,  i  Salh.  392.  3  Salk.  61.  2  Lord  Raytn. 
871. 

Wh»re  the  partnership  effects  are  sold,  the  propor- 
tion may  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  master. 
Doug.  627. 

In  carrying  on  a  partnership  trade,  the  powers  of 
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each  are,  in  general,  discretionary;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  partners  ought  not  to  act  in  matters  of  import- 
ance without  consulting  together,  provided  opportu- 
nity offers  ;  for  though  a  partner  may  not  be  respon- 
sible merely  for  judging  wrong  in  a  c^se  where  he  had 
authority  to  act,  yet  if  it  appear  that  he  exceeded  his 
power,  and  the  event  terminate  unsuccessfully,  he 
must  bear  the  loss. 

If  one  of  several  partners  is  concerned  in  smug- 
gling on  account  of  the  copartnership  trade,  the 
crown  may  go  against  any  one  of  the  partners  for  the 
whole  penalty.     Banb.  298. 

In  all  partnership  contracts,  where  money  is  fur- 
nished by  one  side  only,  if  the  casualty  goes  to  the 
interest  of  such  money  only,  and  not  to  the  principal, 
it  will  be  usury,  and  the  party  can  recover  nothing 
upon  such  contract.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
stitute such  usurious  contract,  thei^e  must  be  a  loan 
of  money,  goods,  merchandizes,  &c.  to  be  repaid 
and  restored  to  the  lender  with  higher  interest  than 
the  statute  allows.  It  is  essential  that  the  thing  lent 
is  to  be  returned  ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  loan,  unless  the 
money  or  thing  borrowed  is  to  be  restored,  and  the 
making  illegal  interest  precarious  will  not  take  it  out 
of  the^statute,  nor  will  any  other  shift  or  contrivance 
whatsoever,     i  T.  R.  200.  3  Wils.  395. 

When  a  new  partner  is  admitted,  although  there  be 
no  public  notice  of  the  alteration  in  the  firm,  Iiis 
signature  ought  to  be  transmitted,  with  an  intima- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  copartnership,  to  all  the 
correspondents.  Some  mercantile  houses,  however, 
which  have  been  long  established,  often  retain  the 
old  firm,  though  all  the  original  partners  be  dead  or 
withdrawn. 

It  appears  that  if  any  of  the  legatees,  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  effects  of  a  deceased  partner,  should 
become  injured  in  consequence  of  any  indulgence 
granted  by  his  executors  or  administrators  to  the  sur- 
viving partner,  the  executors  will  become  personally 
responsible  to  such  legatees,  &c.  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  injuries  they  may  sustain.  In  case  of  death, 
therefore,  if  the  surviving  partner  refuses  to  come  to 
an  immediate  account,  the  executors  should,  without 
delay,  file  a  bill  in  equity  against  him,  praying  an  ac- 
count, and  that  a  receiver  may  be  appointed,  and 
for    general  relief  and  protection  j   and  executors 

would. 
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would,  in  such  cases,  act  prudently  in  advertising  for 
'  debtors  to  bring  in  their  accounts. 

A  debt  due  to  two  partners  may  be  set  off  by  the 
survivor  to  an  action  brought  against  himself,  i  Bl. 
Rqj.  475.  If  partners  agree  to  refer  all  matters  in 
difference  to  arbitration,  the  arbifrifor  may  dissolve 
the  partnership. 

If  a  partner,  on  the  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
other  partners,  submits  to  an  arbitntion,  and  pro- 
mises to  perform  the  nward,  they  arc  not  boatki  there- 
by, though  the  partner  so  fubmitting  shall  perform 
it.     2  Mod.  Rep.  278. 

Where  a  partner  hxs  withdrawn  his  nam;  from  a 
firm,  though  he  continues  to  receive  part  of  the  pro- 
fits as  a  dormant  partner,  it  is  not  ground  of  non- 
suit that  his  name  is  not  joined  in  an  action  against 
the  other  partners.     2  i?y/.  kep.  468. 

When  some  of  the  ;;irti».s  to  a  contract  are  out 
of  the  jarisdic6on  of  the  court,  they  must  be  joined 
in  the  action,  and  outI.iw.vl,  6  T.  R.  327  ;  so  where 
there  is  ajoint  d--"!  •  •'  'iJ  one  will  not  join  in  the  ac- 
tion, he  must  be  J  and  served ;  but  where  one 
partner  is  out  of  the  kingJom,  the  partner  before  the 
court  shall  pay  the  whole  of  a  joint  demand. 

After  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  one  of 
two  partners,  if  joint  effects  arc  sent  away,  which 
came  to  the   d  -  hands,  and  afterwards  the 

solvent  partner  i.iti,  uaving  the  defendant  his  exe- 
cutor, and  afterwards  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  is 
taken  out  against  the  funriving  partner,  and  his  estate 
assigned  to  the  plaintiffs ;  it  was  held,  that  they  are 
tenants  in  r<-r„..~r,,  vrith  the  sohrent  partner,  and 
after  his  d-  h  hb  representatives,  by  relation 

of  law  fi'om  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  cannot  there- 
fore maintain  trover  agsinst  the  defimdant  claiming 
under  such  solvent  partner.  E.  T.  41  G.  III.  Smith 
and  others,  assr^niees  of  Richardson,  a  bankrupt,  ▼. 

If  partner;  uissrive  theh"  partnership,  persons  deal- 
ing with  either,  withotit  notice  of  such  dissolution, 
have  a  right  against  both,  Ou/.  449.  Upon  the  dis- 
solution of  a  partnership,  notice  should  not  only  be 
given  in  the  Gazette,  but  to  every  perscm  connected 
with  the  firm ;  but  in  the  case  of  Gedfrn  v.  Tumhull 
and  Macaulrj^  Trin.  3J  G.  III.  Lord  Kenyon  de-  i 
dared,  that  notice  in  the  Gazette  of  a  dissolution  of  | 
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partnerihip  is  sufficient  notice  to  the  world  ;  at  leait 
as  against  those  who  have  had  no  previous  dealings 
with  the  firm,     i  E}p.  Rep.  371. 

Where  one  partner  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
and  the  other  not,  a  commission  will  go  against  the 
one,  for  it  is  he  that  owes  the  debt.     Wats.  416. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  a  partnership,  it  is 
usual  to  send  the  signanur  of  each  partner  to  the 
correspondents,  and  to  continue  the  same  as  new  cor- 
respondents arise.     Wats.  153. 

If  one  partner  orders  goods  without  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  other  partners,  and  the  goods  arc  after- 
wards delivered  to  them  all,  they  are  all  liable,  be- 
cause the  delivery  and  the  sale  constitute  one  entire 
contract,  and  the  delivery  is  supposed  to  be  according 
to  the  sale.  M.  S.  Bull.  Trin.  32  G.  HI.  SarAIlt  v. 
Rob'uuiH  and  another. 

If  several  persons,  upon  entering  into  partnership, 
borrow  money  of  different  persons  to  carry  on  their 
joint  trade,  the  lenders  caimot  maintain  actions  against 
all  the  partners. 

If  one  partner  take  out  more  money  from  the 
partnership  stock  than  his  share  amounts  to,  the 
partnership  creditor  cannot  come  upon  the  separate 
estate,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  partner  acted 
fraudulently,  with  a  view  to  benefit  his  separate  crc- 
ditors,at  the  expcnce  of  the  joint  creditors,  i  Caokt^s 
B.I-.547. 

Money  lent  to  one  partner  for  his  own  expences, 
shall  be  deemed  a  partnership  debt,  if  lent  whilst  he  is 
engaged  in  the  partnership  business,  i  Etpin.  Rep. 
406.  For  more  upon  this  head,  sec  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Bankruptcj,  Set-Of. 
COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Island  of  Zealand,  on  a  fme 
bay  bf'^the  Baltic  sea,  within  the  strait  called  the 
Sound.  This  is  not  only  the  best  port  in  the  Baltic, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  safe  in  Eu- 
rope. The  busy  spirit  of  conuncrce  is  seen  in  this 
city  \  the  harbour  is  always  crowded  with  merchant 
ships,  and  the  strecu  are  intersected  by  broad  canals, 
which  bring  the  merchandize  close  to  the  \»-arehouses 
on  the  quays.  Here  the  {M-incipal  part  of  the  trade  of 
Denmark  is  carried  on }  some  part  however  is  trans- 
acted at  Elsinore.  The  principal  articles  of  export  ire 
timber,  masts,  tar,  cattle,  ullow,  hemp,  goat-skihs, 

salt 
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salt  fish,  sealing-wax,  laed,  cordage,  tobacco,  pipes, 
refined  sugar,  soap,  and  saltpetre. 

CORDOVA,  a  town  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  silk,  and  cordovan  Ica- 

''^thcr. 

CORK,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  of  that  name.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  its  harbour  being  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  smaller  vessels  come  up  to  the  quay,  but  the 
larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Passage,  where 
almost  jny  number  of  ships  may  remain  with  conve- 
nience and  safety.  Ships  from  England  bound  to  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  take  in  here  a  great  part  of 
tlieir  provisions,  and  on  the  same  account  the  haven 
of  Cork  is  al^o  visited  by  those  of  other  nations. 
The  slaughtering  season  for  cattle  continues  from  the 
month  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  January,  in 
which  space  it  has  been  computed  that  they  kill  and 
cure  seldom  fewer  than  ioo,oco  head  of  black  cattle. 
The  rest  of  their  exports  consists  of  butter,  candles, 
hides,  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork,  calves,  lambs, 
and  rabbit  skins,  tallow,  wool  for  England,  linen  and 
woollen  yarn  and  worsted.  The  merchants  of  Cork 
carry  on  a  vcrj'  extensive  trade  to  almost  all  parts  of 
the  known  world,  so  that  their"  commerce  b  annually 

'   increasing,        .  .-jn-d  o^ -r  '  •  '   i''"'   -f' ;  f.-L'-^-'i 
CORN.    No  procfuction  of  this  or  of  arty  country,  nor 

any  article  of  commerce,  has  given  place  to  so  rnvjch 
discussion,  or  occasioned  more  legislative  attention 
and  regulation  than  the  article  of  grain.  Its  great  im- 
portance to  mankind  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
attention  that  has  been  p^id  to  the  object  •,•  at  tlie 
same  time  that  the  immense  quantity  of  the  artitle 
that  is  consumed  in  every  country  renders  those  re- 
gulations and  bounties  which,  in  any  other  case, 
woukl  produce  the  effect  intended,  nearly  abor- 
tive,    ...  .,  .        ,  .     •  ., 

Respecting  the  bounties  which  have  been  given  ,in 
the  case  of  importation,  when  corn  is  above  a  certain 
pric^  and  for  exportation  when.  It  becomes  cheap,  the 
reasonings  have  been  various.  Mr.  Smith  gives  it 
clearly  as  his  ppiijion,  that,  they  have  not  tended  to 
lower  the  prises  in  general ;.  and  M.  Necker,  in  his 
.ycry  voluminous  work  on  the ^  legislation  of  gr^in, 
carries  his  disapprobation  much  farther,  and  aftempts 
to  prove  that  these  regulations  havj  been  very Jjuftful 
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to  England ;  yet  neither  of  these  authors  have  as- 
signed the  cause  which  distinguishes  the  operation  of 
bounties  in  that  case  from  their  effects  in  all  others. 

That  the  bounty  on  exportation  will  prevent  the 
price  from  ever  falling  under  a  certain  level,  is  and 
must  be  sufficiently  evident  to  every  person ;  but  the 
bounty  of  importation,  unfortunately,  is  not  equally 
efficacious  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
times  of  scarcity.  The  case  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
clearly  is,  that  the  bounties  serve  to  bring  a  supply 
from  other  countries  ;  yet  the  amount  of  the  quantity 
so  brought  is  too  little  in  proportion  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  to  produce  any  considerable  di- 
minution in  the  price. 

There  are  in  tliis  country  12  millions  of  persons, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  consume  for  36  millions  va- 
lue of  grain  iu  the  year,  besides  what  b  employed  for 
horses,  and  in  the  distilleries  and  breweries.  The 
whole  must  amount  at  least  toabout50  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  When  a  season  is  anyway  unproductive,  it 
generally  falls  short  about  one-fourth ;  so  that  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  would  require  to  the  value  of  1 2 
millions  at  least,  but  in  no  case  whatever  is  it  pos- 
sible to  import  half  that  quantity,  so  that  never  can 
importation  produce  abundance  of  that  article ;  and 
unless  it  did,  the  price  can  never  fall  considerably.  Our 
90m  laws,  then,  serve  to  carry  oft'  the  surplus  in  years 
of  plenty,  and  thereby  to  keep  up  the  price;  but  in 
times  of  scarcity  they  have  not  an  adequate  effect  in 
Increasing  the  quantity,  and  keeping  down  the 
price. 

Of  late  years  the  prices  of  grain  of  all  sorts  h^vc 
risen  so  rapidly,  and  continued  so  high,  that  all  i;he 
theories  broached  till  now  on  the  subject  are  totally 
distanced.  The  bomitics  that  bring  corn  from  abroad, 
even  when  added  to  the  high  price  paid  here,  do  not 
prevent  those  who  deal  in  the  article  from  continu- 
ing to  exact  the  utmost  sum  they  can  obtain. 

The  bounty  on  corn  might  perhaps  produce  a 
greater  diminution  in  the  price  than  it  does,  were  it 
given  upon  the  bringing  to  market,  instead  merely  of 
bringing  into  the  country. 

The  necessaries  of  life  seem  to  be  governed  by  dif- 
ferent laws  from^  other  af tides  of  commerce,  as  their 
quantity  cannot  be  augmented  at  pleasure,  nor  the 

consumption 
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'coosutr.ption  readily  diminished.  In  most  sorts  of 
tamaaficiiim  the  quantity  made  can  be  with  precision 
proportioned  to  the  deound ;  the  price  wiM  be,  there- 
fore, regulated  by  the  expencc  of  producinfr,  allow- 
ing a  reasosaUe  profit  for  the  employment  of  capital. 
'If  the  demand  increases,  the  price  will  rise  a  liulc  ; 
but  it  will  soon  produce  such  an  auf^entation  of  the 
quantity  made,  that  prices  will  come  to  what  is  term- 
ed their  level.  With  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  par- 
ticularly grain,  this  is  diiTcrent.  The  seasons  control 
-the  efforts  of  cnaiu  Whsn  an  acre  is  sowed  with 
grain,  be  who  sows  it  does  not  knoir  ham  mocfa  it 
will  produce }  whereas  hewho  buya  nMMmkto  employ 
■  in  any  Mrt  of  manufactory,  knows  how  much  of 
the  manufactured  goods  tbcy  will  produce.  In  an- 
other respea  also,  the  ctnm  commerce  is  different  irom 
any  other  ^cies  of  trade.  When  there  is  any  ftpi- 
oioa  gees  abroad  that  there  is  a  danger  of  a  scarcity, 
an  effect  is  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  buyers  and 
aeUers,  that  docs  not  take  place  nearly  to  an  equal 
^e^pee  with  regard  to  any  other  comoMNlity.  The 
least  suspicion  of  this  sort  occauons  an  alarm  and 
panic  that  puts  the  buyer  into  the  power  of  the  seller, 
who,  as  be  can  calculate  within  a  few  weeks  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  the  supply  by  the  next  harvest^  can  specu- 
late in  keeping  back  his  grain  with  certainty  i  and 
when  once  a  part  has  been  sold  at  a  high  price,  it 
puts  ihe  owner  in  a  situation  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
sale  of  the  rest.  It  would  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
this  work,  and  deviate  from  the  plan,  to  enter  into 
the  thtory  of  this  very  important  and  no  less  compli- 
cated branch  of  commerce,  for  the  bettor  regulation 
of  which  new  laws  are  thought  to  be  nccosary. 
XotM/  Ofui  Rtgulatienj  rtrptcting  th*  Ctrn  Trade. 
AU  law*  and  regulations,  so  far  as  they  regzrd  the 
prices  and  the  duties  on  corn  imported  and  exported, 
arc  repealed,  and  from  and  after  the  ist  day  of  ]x- 
aaarj  1774,  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  th<-  prlci-  of 
sniddling  (iritish  wheat,  at  the  port}  and  places  wlirrc 
-wheat  shall  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  shall  ap- 
pear, according  to  the  methods  directed  by  the  se- 
veral acu  of  parliament  tor  ascertaiaiug  the  rates  and 
prices  of  corn  and  grain  imported,  or  as  hercixiaftcr 
to  be  directed  by  this  act,  to  be  at  or  above  48s.  per 
quarter  middling  British  ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans  rctpec* 
<sTcly  at  or  above  3 is.  per  quarter,;  middling  Urui^h 
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barley,  be.T  or  bigg  at  or  above  24s.  per  quarter  ;  and 
middling  British  oats  at  or  above  i6s.  per  quarter  j 
all  customs  and  duties  now  payable  respectively  upon 
wheat,  wiieat  flour,  rye,  pease,  beans,  barl*y,  beer, 
bigg,  and  oats,  imported  into  this  kingdom,  shall  re- 
spect ivcly  cease,  determine,  and  be  no  longer  paid  or 
payable  during  the  respective  continuance  of  such 
respective  prices  as  aforcMiJ-,  and  in  lieu  of  the  former 
duties,  a  duty  of  only  6d.  per  quarter  shall  be  laid  on 
all  wheat,  of  ad.  on  every  hundred  weight  of  wheat 
flour,  ef  3d.  on  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  of  2d.  on 
barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  and  oats,  per  quarter. 

Com,  grain,  &c.  imported  at  the  usual  ports,  al- 
hnrod  to  be  imported,  may  be  warehoused  at  the 
king's  warehouse,  under  the  joint  locks  of  the  king 
and  the  importers,  duty  free ;  but  upon  taking  out 
any  part  thereof  for  home  consumption,  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid  down  in  ready  money,  to  be  returned 
npon  exporting  any  part  to  foreign  countries,  upon 
^ving  a  bond  to  the  collector  of  the  customs  that 
it  shall  not  be  relandcd  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  &C.  t 

fiut  com,  grain,  Ecc.  imported  from  Ireland,  and 
warehoused  for  home  consumption,  if  not  so  disposed 
of,  may  be  carried  back  to  Ireland,  under  the  like  se- 
curities and  restriaioiu  as  are  required  for  the  expor- 
tation of  any  foreign  com,  grain,  or  flour. 

Whenever  middling  British  wheat  shall  appear  to 
be  at  or  above  44s.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas,  or  beans 
at  a&t )  barley,  beer,  or  bigg  at  22s. ;  oau  at  24s. ;  at 
the  ports  where  they  are  inteiuled  to  be  exported,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  exjxjrt  the  same  dirntly  or  in> 
directly,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  commo- 
dity, and  of  the  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  in  which  it  it- 
laden,  and  33S.  per  bushel  additional  fine  on  every 
bnlMf  of  com,  grain,  &c.  aucmptcd  to  be  exported 
by  offenders  against  this  act. 

Not  Uf  extend  to  the  sustenance  of  ships  of  \rar, 
nor  ves-^ls  carrying  the  said  article  coastwise,  nor  to 
grain  exported  to  Ireland,  nor  to  such  of  our  fort<;, 
garrisons,  and  settlements  in  foreign  parts,  as  shall  by 
this  or  subsequent  acts  be  allowed  certain  specified 
qoamities  yearly,  though  British  corn,  &c.  be  above 
the  price  at  which  it  is  allowed  to  be  exported. 

After  the  ist  day  of  January  1774,  all  the  former 
bounties  allowed  by  la^r  upon  the  exportation  of  umy 
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sort  of  com  or  grain  ceased  and  determined,  and 
the  following  bounties  took  place,  and  still  conti- 
nue, all  the  regulations  of  this  act  being  made  a 
permanent  law.  Wherever  middling  British  wheat, 
or  mnlt  made  of  wheat,  shall  be  under  44s.  per 
quarter,  a  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  shall  be  allowed 
on  the  exportation  in  British  shipping,  whereof  tlie 
master,  and  two-thirds  of  the  mariners  at  least,  are 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ;  on  rye,  when  under  28s. 
per  <}uaner,  a  bounty  of  3s. ;  on  barley,  bcei",  or  bigg, 
when  under  22s.  a  bounty  of  2s.  6d,  per  quarter; 
and  the  same  on  malt  made  of  these  grains ;  on 
oats,  when  under  14s.  a  quarter,  2s. ;  and  2s.  6cl.  for 
oatmeal,  reckoning   226  pounds  avoirdupois  to  the 

S-   quarter. 

*  When  oatmeal  does  not  exceed  i6s.  in  Scotland 
per  boll,  weighing  eight  stone  troy,  it  may  not  be  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  or  any  foreign  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  into  the  said  country,  under  forfeiture  of  the  ship 
and  her  appurtenances  ;  and  a  penalty  of  treble  the 
value  of  the  oatmeal  on  all  persons  aiding  or  assist- 
ing in  landing  it ;  but  when  oatmeal,  in  any  port  or 
place  in  Scotland,  does  exceed  the  price  of  16s.  per 
boll,  the  importation  from  Ireland,  or  any  part  beyond 
the  seas,  is  allowed. 

"  -  i^'In  the  year  1756  a  very  great  scarcity  of  corn  hap- 
pened all  over  Europe,  and  large  exports  having  been 
made  the  preceding  year  from  Great  Britain,  the  poor 
suffered  greatly  from  the  dearness  of  this  first  neces- 
sary of  life ;  for  remedy  thereof  sundry  acts  of  par- 
liament were  made,  which  continued  in  force  till  the 
year  1759,  when  plenty  was  again  restored.  In  the 
month  of  June  1 767,  wheat  was  at  the  enormous 
price  of  3I.  I2S.  per  quarter,  and  all  other  grain  in 
proportion.  An  act  was  then  made  to  prohibit  for  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  com,  malt,  meal, 
flour,  bread,  biscuit,  and  starch ;  also  an  act  to  dis- 
continue the  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn  and 
flour,  and  to  permit  the  importation  in  neutral  ships. 
But  in  the  year  1780  the  abundance  of  com  was  so 
great,  that  an  act  was  passed  to  allow  the  exportation 
in  foreign  ships  Monging  to  any  nation  in  amity  with 
Great  Britain ;  also  half  the  bounty  allowed  on  ex- 
portation in  British  bottoms. 

The  cfllcers  of  the  customs  shall  admeasure  all 
cum  whereon  there  is  an  allowance  payable  for  ex- 
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portation ;  and  such  admeasurement  shall  be  mr.dc 
by  a  measure  containing  four  Winchester  bushels } 
and  if  such  -corn  shall  be  brought  to  be  shipped  in 
sacks,  the  officers  arc  to  make  choice  of  two  of  these 
sacks,  out  of  any  immbcr  not  exceeding  20,  before 
the  same  shall  be  put  on  board,  and  thereby  com- 
pute the  quantity  intended  to  be  shipped ;  and  ac- 
cording to  such  computation  the  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  the  exporter,  upon  his  producing  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  officers  of  tlie  customs,  attesting  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  shipped  for  expor-  - 
tation. 

The  like  regulations  shall  be  extended  to  the  as- 
certaining the   prices  and  quantity  of  beer  or  bigg, 
oatmeal,  and  wheat  and  malt,  intended  for  exportation, 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  alter  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  shipping,  corn  from  the  poi-t  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  same  may  be  measured  by  sworn  me- 
ters, by  whose  certificate  the  searchers  or  other  offi--- 
cers  of  the  customs  are  to  certify   the  quantity  of 
corn  shipped    for   exportation,    as  hath  been  prac- 
tised. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  several  counties  within  England,  Wales,  and  Ber- 
wick, wherein  foreign  corn  shall  be  imported,  at  their 
quarter  sessions,  to  give  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ■ 
to  make  presentment  of  the  market  prices  of  middling 
English  corn,  of  the  sorts  mentioned  in  an  act  22 
Car.  II.  c.  13. 

Registers  were  appointed  to  be  kept  of  the  prices 
at  which  com'  is  sold  in  the  several  counties  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  quantity  exported  and  imported. 
The  justices  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  order  weekly 
returns  to  be  made  throughout  the  year  of  the  prices 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  bigg,  from 
not  less  than  two,  or  more  than  six  market  towns  in 
each  county,  and  to  appoint  a  person  to  receive  the 
said  returns.  Meal-weighers  in  London  to  make  a 
weekly  return  of  the  average  prices :  the  persons 
making  the  returns  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
rates.  The  returns  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Trea- 
sury, where  a  person  is  to  be  appointed  to  receive 
them,  and  to  publish  them,  or  abstracts  from  them, 
weekly  in  the  London  Gazette.  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  to  keep  an  accoimt  of  the  quantities  of 
corn  exported  and  imported,  and  of  the  duties  and 
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'Iwontics  p-' '  •*■— ~f>n.  This  proved  a  very  salutary 
act  for  vt .  ;hc  true  price  of  com  throughout 

the  kingdom,  and  for  judging  •£  the  plemy  or  scar- 
city. 

On  the  a9th  SqKcmber  1789,  additional  regula- 
tions were  made,  which  incrit  insertion  in  this  platr, 
thv  subject  being  of  the  first  importance.  To  guard 
aa  much  ns  possible  against  false  or  partial  returns, 
every  com  £ictor,  from  whom  aay  return  is  required 
by  the  2t  G.  III.  shall,  within  «ne calendar  month 
firom  the  time  of  ha  beginning  to  lical  by  commission 
in  the  sale  of  corn  and  grain,  take  the  following  oath, 
or,  being  one  of  the  people  called  quakcrs,  affirm, 
vix. 

I  A.  D.  do  swear  (or  affirm),  that  the  returns  of 
the  prices  and  quantities  of  Britisk  com  and  grain, 
which  henceforth  shall  be  by  or  for  me  sold  and  de- 
livered, shall,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the 
com  ioita  fidi  sold  and  dclrvcred  by  or  for  me,  within 
-flfc  period  to  which  they  shall  refer,  with  the  prices 
and  names  of  the  buyers  rcspeaively,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  JMlflMnt,  confermable  to  the  direction  of  an 
act  parted  in  €bt  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  emitled.  An  act  for  further  regulating 
and  ascertaining  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
corn  aid  fpaa  within  the  several  portt  and  places 
•therein  mcmioned. 

Any  person  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  a 
corn-factor,  without  taking  the  said  oath,  is  subjected 
to  a  penalty  of  50I. 

llie  inspector  of  the  com  returns  at  the  Com  Ex- 
change, London,  to  teceivc  firom  every  corn-factor  in 
Ixmdon  and  the  soburlis  ■  weekly  return  of  the  com 
brought  into  thcThanascaitward  of  London  Bridge, 
irhich  was  sold  by  bin  diving  the  preceding  week. 

The  average  prices  formed  from  the  weekly  returns, 
to  be  deemed  the  eDnnnon  \nx  of  middling  Britith 
com  within  London,  Eskx,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  maritime  cotmtics 
%f  England  arc  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the  jus- 
tices at  the  next  Mirhirimw  KMons  dull  sdect  a 
fundier  of  principal  narkct  towns,  fiten  which  and 
the  9e»-ports,  having  peculiar  jurisdictions,  the  price 
«fcor  shall  be  taken. 
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are  by  this  act  obliged  to  make  true  and  just  rObrnl 
upon  oath  of  tin:  quantities^  bought  by  them,  within 
tiiree  calsx:dar  moi)ths  after  the  passing  this  ict,  pr 
within  one  month  after  they  shall  begin  to  di:al  in 
corn  and  grain  j  the  returns  to  be  weekly  accounts, 
and  to  be  dcUvcred  to  the  corn-inspector  of  the  mar- 
ket where  the  purchases  were  made^  under  a  penalty 
of  icl.  far  every  omiskion. 

Ko  debenture  for  a  bounty  on  exportation  of  any 
cCkrn,  grain,  or  flour  sliall  be  made  out  or  granted  for 
the  allowance  of  any  bounty  on  any  com,  grain,  or 
flour,  entered  or  shipped  for  exportation  from  any 
port  within  any  of  the  districts,  during  the  time  that 
foreign  cortk  or  grain  of  ths  same  species  is  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  such  districts  at  the  low  dutiesi 

No  warrant,  cockct,  &c.  shall  be  granted  for  carry- 
ing to  sea  from  any  ()on  within  England,  Wales,  and 
Berwick,  to  any  other  port  of  the  same,  any  foreign 
com  after  importation  thereof;  and  no  jKrson  shall 
transport  any  foreign  com,  or  foreign  com  mixed 
vith  English,  tuider  penalty  tliat  ail  rach  com  that 
ihall  be  transported  or  laden  contrary  ty  this  act  shall 
be  forfeited,  and  every  oiTcnder  sh.itl  forfeit  20!>. 
for  every  bushel  of  such  com,  and  the  ship  upon 
which  such  com  shall  be  laden  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
the  master  and  mariners  of  such  ship  wherein  such  of-^ 
fence  shall  be  committed,  knowing  such  ofience, 
and  assisting  thereunto,  shall  be  imprisoned  three 
months. 

If  any  person  beat,  wound,  or  use  any  violence  to 
hinder  one  from  buv  -  -  r  — ,  or  shall  stop  or  seize 
OB  tny  carriage  ladci  icat,  flour,  &c.  and  des- 

troy the  same,  or  shall  take  away  or  hurt  any  of  the 
horses  or  drivers,  &C.  upon  conviction  he  shall  be  sent 
to  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  be  kcjn  to  hard  la- 
'taa^ot  exceeding  three  months,  nor  less  than  one, 
and  shall  be  once  pubbcly  whipped  at  die  market 
place  ot<  a  market  day. 

If  any  person  after  conviction  shall  commit  any  of 
the  o&nces  a  second  time,  or  shall  pull  down  or  des- 
troy any  store-house  or  other  place  where  com  shall 
be  kept  to  be  exported,  or  shall  enter  on  board  any 
ship,  and  from  either  of  these  depositaries  carry  awiy 
or  destroy  any  corn,  meal,  &c.  such  offender  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  f6r 
seven  years. 
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The  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  in  England, 
wherein  such  offence  shall  lie  committed,  shall  make 
satisfaction  for  alL  damages  sustained  not  exceeding 
lool. 

Provided  th.it  no  persons  be  enabled  to  recover  da- 
mages hy  this  act,  unless  they,  by  themselves  or  their 
servants,  within  two  days  after  damage  done,  shall 
give  notice  of  such  offence  to  one  of  the  constables 
of  the  hundred,  or  to  the  headboi^ugh,  &c.  of  the 
town,  &c.  in  or  near  which  such  fact  shall  be  commit- 
ted, and  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  notice,  give 
in  their,  or  their  servants  examination  upon  oath, 
before  any  justice  of  peace  where  such  fact  shall  be 
committed. 

Where  any  offence  shall  be  committed  against 
this  act,  and  any  one  of  the  ofl'endei-s  be  apprehended 
and  convicted  within  twelve  months  after  the  of- 
fence, no  hundred  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfac- 
tion. 

No  person  shall  be  enabled  hereby  to  sue  or  bring 
any  action  against  any  hundred  till  after  the  expiration 
of  one  year,  nor  unless  the  parties  sustaining  such  da- 
mage shall  commence  their  action  within  two  years 
after  the  offence. 

The  export  and  import  trade,  both  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  between  each  of  those 
•two  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  chiefly  regidated  by  the  two  Irish  acts  of  23 
and  24  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  and  32  Geo.  III.c.  20  ;  and 
the  British  act  of  3 1  Geo.  III.  c.  30. 

By  the  first  of  those  acts,  sec.  2,  when  the  price  of 
wh^at  in  Ireland  does  not  exceed  27s.  (Irish)  per  bar- 
rel, there  is  a  bounty  on  exportation  to  Great  Britain 
(as  well  as  to  all  foreign  countries),  of  3  s.  4d.  Irish 
per  barrel,  and  of  is.  4d.  on  each  hundred  weight  of 
wheatmeal,  or  malt  made  from  wheat,  and  is.  ud. 
on  each  hundred  weight  of  flour  of  wheat,  wheaten 
bread,  or  biscuit.  When  the  price  of  barley  does 
not  exceed  13s.  6d.  Irish  per  barrel,  there  is  a  bounty 
on  exportation  on  each  barrel  of  barley,  beer,  or 
bigg,  of  IS.  7d.  Irish  ;  on  each  barrtl  of  malt  thereof, 
IS.  •,  and  on  each  hundred  weight  of  flour  or  meal 
made  thereof,  is.  When  the  price  of  rye  does  not 
exceed  23s.  Irish  per  barrel,  a  bounty  of  2s.  2d.  on 
each  barrel  of  rye,  and  of  lod.  on  each  hundred 
weight  of  ryemeal  or  flour.     When  the  price  of  oats 
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docs  not  exceed  los.  per  barrel,  a  bounty  of  is.  ^d. 
Irish  on  each  barrel  of  oats,  and  on  each  hundred 
weight  of  oatmeal. 

By  the  s.ime  statute,  s.  13,  it  is  enacted^  that 
within  the  meanmg  thereof,  every  barrel  of  wheat 
and  rye  shall  weigh  20  stone  of  141b.  avoirdupois 
each  stone;  every  barrel  of  barley  and  beer,  16  like 
stone;  every  barrel  of  oats,  14  like  stone;  and 
every  barrel  of  malt  made  of  beer  and  barley,  12  like 
stone. 

By  the  British  act  of  31  G.  III.  c.  30.  s.  3,  whea 
the  price  of  wlieat  in  England  is  under  44s.  British 
per  quarter,  a  bounty  is  payable  on  export  to  Ireland 
(as  well  as  to  all  foreign  countries),  of  5s.  on  each 
.  quarter  of  wheat,  is.  3d.  on  each  hundred  weight  of 
wheatmeal,  and  is.  6d.  on  each  hundred  weight  of 
wheat-flour  and  biscuit  made  of  wheat.  When  the 
price  of  rye  is  28s.  j>er  quarter,  a  bounty  on  rye  of 
3s.  per  quarter,  and  on  ryemeal  and  flour  of  pd.  per 
hundred  weight.  When  the  price  of  barley,  beer, 
or  bigg  is  22s.  per  quarter,  a  bounty  on  each  quarter 
of  those  sorts  of  corn  of  2s.  6d.  and  on  each  hundred 
weight  of  meal  made  thereof,  of  lod.  When  the  price 
of  oats  is  under  14s.  a  bounty  on  each  quarter  of  oats 
of  2s.  and  of  is.  on  each  hundred  weight  of  c»t- 
meal. 

By  the  same  act,  s.  82,  the  quarter,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  act,  is  to  consist  of  8  Winchesler 
bushels ;  and  in  cases  where  corn  shall  be  sold  by 
weight,  571b.  avoirdupois  is  to  be  deemed  equal  to  the 
bushel  of  wheat ;  551b.  to  the  bushel  of  rye;  491b. 
to  the  bushel  of  barley ;  421b.  to  the  bushel  of  beer  or 
bigg ;  and  381b.  to  the  bushel  of  oats. 

Corn  is  always  sold  by  weight  in  Ireland,  and  is  gene- 
rally sold  by  measure  in  Great  Britain;  and  a  Winches- 
ter bushel,  by  measure,  of  the  same  sort  of  corn,  varies 
very  considerably  in  weight  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  grain,  sometimes  exceeding  and  sometimes  fiilling 
untlcr  the  weights  allov/ed  (in  cases  of  sales  by 
weight)  by  the  provisions  of  the  British  statute  just 
mentioned. 

By  the  Irish  act  of  23  and  24  G.  III.  s.  t;,  expor- 
tation to  Great  Britain  (as  well  as  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries) is  prohibited,  of  wheat,  wheatmeal,  and  flour, 
or  malt  of  wheat,  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  at  or 
above  30s.  Irish  per  barrel ;  cf  rje  mcshn,  or  rye  of 
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meslin  meal,  when  the  price  of  rye  Is  at  or  above 
25s.  per  barrel;  of  barley,  beer,  bigg,  or  malt, 
or  meal  thereof,  when  the  price  of  barley  is  at 
or  above  14s.  per  baird;  and' of  oats  and  oattncal, 
when  the  price  of  oats  is  at  or  above  11$.  the 
barrel. 

By  the  British  act  of  31  G.  III.  s.  7,  the  exporta- 
tion from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  (at  well  as  to  all 
foreign  countries)  is  prohibited,  of  wheat  and  meal 
flour,  malt,  bread,  and  biscuit  made  of  wheat, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  is  at  or  above  46s.  Bnti&h 
per  quarter ;  of  rye,  and  of  meal,  flour,  bread,  or 
biscuit  made  of  rye,  when  the  price  of  rye  is  at  or 
above  30J.  per  quarter ;  of  barley,  beer,  and  bigg, 
■nd  of  meal,  flour,  malt,  bread,  or  biscuit  made 
thereof,  when  the  price  of  barley,  beer,'  and  bigg  is 
at  or  above  23s.  per  quarter  ;  and  of  tmts  and  meal, 
otalt,  bread,  or  biscuit  made  of  oats,  wben  the  price 
of  oats  is  at  or  above  ifi.  per  quarter. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
grain,  the  rule  in  both  countries,  as  settled  by  the 
British  act  of  31  G.  III.  and  the  Irish  act  of  3a  G. 
III.  (which,  with  Kg*'"'!  to  tbis  part  of  the  subject, 
arc  to  be  considered  as  constituting  one  law  (or  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom)  is  exactly  the  same ; 
with  this  exception,  that  bigg  and  beer  arc  iir.portable 
on  the  lowest  duties  into  Ireland,  and  at  a  dificrent 
price  from  that  ^cd«inboth  cuuntries  for  the  impor- 
ution  of  barley. 

By  that  law,  three  scales  of  duty  are  established, 
viz.  a  high  duty  (amounting  almost  to  total  prohibi- 
tion) of  24s.  3d.  per  qoartcr  on  wheat  imponcd  into 
cither  cotmtry  from  any  foreign  coantry,  when  the 
price  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  imported  is  under 
50«.  British  }  of  22s.  British  per  quarter  on  barley  and 
beer  (and  a*  to  Great  Britain  on  bigg),  when  under 
253. ;  and  o(6t,  ^i.ou  oats  when  under  1 71.  A  much 
lower  duty  ofas.  6d.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  when  at 
or  above  50$.  and  under  5'4S. ;  of  is.  31I.  on  barley, 
beer,  or  bigg,  when  at  or  above  25s.  but  under  27s. ; 
and  00 oats,  of  IS.  when  at  or  above  17s.  but  under  iSs. 
Lastly,  a  duty,  which  may  be  considered  as  merely  a 
mjttcr  of  regulation,  permitting,  in  effect,  an  entire 
frccdon  of  importation-,  via.  of  6d.  British  on  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  when  at  or  above  the  price  of  54s. 
in  the  country  to  which  it   is  iaposted  (  of  3d.  on 
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barley,  yrhen  at  or  above   1 8s. ;  and  of  2d.  en  oats, 
when  at  or  above  1 8s. 

But  by  the  same  acts,  z  preference  Is  given  to  the 
importation  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  the  high  duty 
ceases  on  the  importation  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
iriicn  the  prices  in  the  country  imported  to  are,,  of 
wheat,  48s.  British ;  of  barley,  24s.  and  of  oats,  1 65.  ',.■ 
and  in  like  manner  the  middle  duty  ceases,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  entire  freedom  of  importation 
commences,  when  the  price  in  the  importing  coaiw 
tries  arc,  of  wheat  52s.  British  } .  of  barley,  26s.  and  of 
oats,  1 7s.  per  quarter. 

Besides  the  material  difference  of  the  sale  by  weight 
In  the  one  country,  and  by  measure  in  the  other, 
there  is  aUo  a  rcrj  striking  diversity  in  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  Irish  and  Britidi  acts,  fur  ascertain- 
ing the  prices  at  which  bounties  and  exportation  shall 
cease,  and  importation  at  the  middle  and  lowctt  duty 
commence  ; .  for  by  the  law  in  Ireland,  the  prices  ar^* 
asccrt^cd  by  an  average  of  the  sales  throughout  the 
whole  island  on  returns  foe  the  six  preqpding.  weeks ; 
and  which  average  prices  go\Tm,  as  to  bounties  andthe 
prohibition  of  export,  and  also  as  to  import  on  the 
diflfcrent  duties  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  quar- 
ter, with  this  exception,  however,  that  though  tite 
qvarterly  avrr:!gc  price  should  be  such  as  to  permit 
general  export  for  three  months,  yet,  if  durin;» 
that  period  the  price  at  any  port  should  rise,  for 
two  market  days«. above  that  at  which  export  is  pro- 
hibited, the  export  from  '  cd  till  the 
price  shall  again  fidl  upon  o  the  rn'o 
preceding  market  days.  -  The  quarter-days  arc,  the 
loth  of  Fcbnury,  loth  of  May,  loth  of  August,  and 
loth  of  November. 

-*y1he  law  in  Great. Britain,  England  rad  Wales 
are  divided  into  twelve  districts,  and  Scotland  into 
five }  and  weekly  averages  arc  rtruck  of  the  prices  in 
each  of  the  districts  into  which  England  and  Walts 
are  divided,  and  monthly  averages  ot-the  -prices  in 
those  into  which  Scotlaud  is  divided  ;  by  which  ave- 
rages the  right  to  the  bounties  and  to  export,  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  already  mentioned,  is  governed  for 
the  ensuio^  week  or  month  in  each  district  sepa- 
rately. 
With  regard  to  importatioa  in  Great  Britain,  iht 
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pnces  arc  fixed  for  an  entire  quarter  as  in  Ireland, 
and  the  quarter-days  are  the  same,  but  they  are  sepa- 
rately ascertained  in  and  for  each  district.  The  most 
obvious  effects  of  this  difference  in  the  law  of  the  two 
islands  are,  that  in  Great  Britain,  exportation  may  be 
going  on  fit)m  the  ports  in  one  district  with  the 
bounty,  from  those  in  another  district  without 
bcimty,  may  be  stopped  in  those  of  a  third,  and  im- 
portation allowed  at  each  of  the  low  duties  in  a  fourth 
and  fifth  district,  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  while  in 
Ireland  there  is  one  rule  for  the  whole  island,  with 
the  exception  only  abovementioned  in  the  cases  of  ex- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  whatever  fluctuation  may 
take  place  in  the  prices  of  grain  from  one  quarter-day 
to  another,  exportation  with  or  without  bounty,  if 
•stopped  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter,  must  continue 
prohibited  till  the  next  quarter-day  from  every  port 
in  that  island;  whereas,  all  the  ports  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  open  in  one  week  to  exportation  with  or  with- 
out bounty,  shut  the  next,  and  open  the  third  ;  and 
for  importation,  some  of  those  ports  may  be  opened 
-at  the  lowest  duty,  while  others  are  virtually  shut  by 
the  operation  of  the  highest.  And  this  difference  may 
happen,  and  has  in  fact  happened,  even  in  the  case  of 
contiguous  districts  and  ports. 

Notwithstanding  these  regulations,  in  a  case  of  exi- 
gency his  Majesty  in  council  may  allow  to  be  exported 
farther  quantities  than  these  below  stated,  so  as  the 
same  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  6000  quarters  «f 
each  sort  of  ungrourid  corn,  and  3000  tons  of  each 
sort  of  biscuit  or  ground  corn. 

fTc  Neiifoundlaiid. 

Flour.. 

Tons. 

64 

48 

400 

240 

240 


48 

40 
48 


Feas. 

JBisctiit, 

Qrs. 

Tons. 

Trom  London 

500 

500 

Bristol 

450 

500 

Poole 

1300 

1400 

Dartmouth 

850 

.850 

Topsham  and  "| 
Teignmouth    ' 

1200 

poo 

■Liverpool 

280 

300 

Weymouth 

240 

120 

Plymouth 

200 

200 

-  -Chester 

240 

200 

Port    Glasgow  ^ 
and  <Jrcenock  J 

100 

IJO 

\ 

Pt-ns. 

BiiCuit. 

r;--. 

Us 

Tons. 

'i    .l.i. 

From  Barnstable 

150 

150 

.      -6^ 

Southampton 

300  or  flour  150 

— 

Cowes 

Total  to  New-  ■ 
foundland 

7 

300  or  flour  J  20 

— 

<?,I!0 

S'54o 

1,224 

'0  Nova  Scotia. 

Peas. 

Biscuit. 

Flour. 

«rs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

From  London 

^00 

400 

48 

Bristol 

400 

35® 

-32 

Poole 

200 

200 

'3^ 

Dartmouth 

300 

300 

48 

Topsham  ant 
Teignmouth 

1  4CO 

400 

48 

Plymouth 

3C0 

300 

40 

To  the  British  West  India  Islands. 

Barley. 

Biscuit. 
W.  Flour 

Wheat, 

Oats. 
Beans. 

Peas. 
Oatmeal. 

*i^ 
.^    ^ 

i- 

Qrs.    Tons.  Tons.  Qrs. 

Qis.         Qrs. 

Tons.  Qrs. 

Qrs.  TiK. 

1000  3220  950   5000 

20,000   25,000 

600  4000 

500  25 

Tc 

Bay  Chaleur. 

Peas. 

Biscuit. 

Flour. 

Qrs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Prom  London 

500 

400 

80 

Bristol 

400 

300 

32 

Poole 

200 

2C0 

48 

Dartmouth 

300 

3  CO 

48 

Topsham  anc 
Teignmouth 

1     400 

400 

48 

Plymouth 

300 

300 

33 

To  Labrador. 

Peas. 

Biscuit. 

Flour. 

'       Qrs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

From  London 

500 

400 

80 

Biistol 

400 

300 

32 

Poole 

200 

200 

32 

Dartmouth 

300 

300 

56 

Topsham  an<l 
Teignmouth 

I    400 

400 

48 

Plymouth 

200 

300 

30 

To 
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2fl  Gibraltar. 
■    From  London,  wheat,  flour,  rye,  barky,  malt,  or 
peas,  not  exceeding  2500  qrs. 

To  G:iermtj,  Jersfj,  and  AUernej. 
From  Southampton,  wheat,  meal,   or  floor,  rye, 
barley,  malt,  bread,  biscuit,  or  peas,  not  exceeding 
9800  qrs. 

Ta  tht  Lit  of  Man. 
From  Kircudbright,  wheat,  wheat-meal, 
or  flour,  barley  or  oats,  not  ex- 
ceeding .  _  —        ^00  qrs. 
Liverpool  as  abonre        do.         do.       looo  do. 
AVhiteharcn                  do.        do.       1000  do. 

%t  Jfrit*jl>  West  Ltdi*  LLutdt,  ineluJiitg  Babama  atiJ 
MtrmuJa  hlandjtfftm  tueb  Porttt  mad  in  tufb  Por~ 
tims  to  taib  LUmd,  tu  art  dirtdtd  by  tbt  Lordt  of 
Tnide. 


P 


i 


? 


r 


On.         Q%.        Qn.        Q-<.       Qn.      Q)i.     Qri.     Ton*  Tont. 

$000  10,000  s{,coo    600    4900    $00  1000  3Z00  950 
To  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  Tucitt art,  from  tucb  Perls 
as  shall  bf  permitted  hj  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
Phwr  not  abotr  250  tons,  biscuit  50  tons,  peas  20 
tens,  oatmeal  20 -toot,  barley  115  qrs. 

To  Hitdieu's  Bajfer  the  Ctmfanj. 
From  London,  wheat,  meal,  or  flour  not  aboTC  500 
tons  i  oau,  oatmeal,  grotu,  barky,  peas,  beans*  malt, 
biscuit,  not  exceeding  1000  qrs. 

To  Sierra  Leor.t  far  the  Cmmftutj. 
From  London,  wheat,  flour  and  oatmeal, 

not  above  -  -  •         ai  tons. 

Do.         do.       buieysnd  peas  not  above         35  qrs. 
To  y  -ts  in  Afrira  tj  African  Comfanj. 

"  lint  flour  not  abore  33  tons. 
Biacuit        do.        do.   15  do. 

To  Portugal  and  tlsrwbtrty   uitder  such  'Rjstrictions  at 
!  '-ail  be  iinpitfd  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Beer  or  bigg,   the   growth   of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
5000  qrs. 

To  St.  Htlrna,   Benevden,   and  h'.ait   India  SeltlrmaUs. 
From  Great  Britvn,  by  the  East  Inda  Coa^ny, 


wheat,  meal,  flour,  rye,  barley,  or  malt,  not  above 
J 5, coo  qrs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  also  allowed  corn,  or 
any  of  the  preceding  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  ship  on  her  voyage  out  and  home,  both  for  crew, 
passengers,  and  sustenance  of  the  live  stock,  or  for 
the  kii  ■  ■  ■  ,  or  for  the  victualling  of  Dritish  garri- 
sons, f     . .1  castles,  factories,  &c.  in  Africa,  or' 

for  ships  of  this  nation  trading  upon  that  cbast..    See 
B*er,  Customs f  Excise. 

CORNWALL,  a  county  which  forms  die  south-west 
cztremify  of  England,  where  arc  rich  mines  of  tin  and 
copper  mixed  with  great  quantities  of  mundic  and 
arsenic.  The  tin  mines  produce  about  350,000!.  ster— 
iir  -    and  those  of  copper  nmrly  as  much. 

ecu  DEL,  a  country  of  Hindostan  in  the  East 

Indies,  being  the  district  from  Cape  Coinorin  to  the 
Cangesi    and  compr  the   Comatic,  Gengi, 

Tanjorc,  Madura,  M .a,  l>;sn2gar,  and'ColconJa. 

Tlie  principal  cst.tblishmcnts  on  this  coast  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  who  there  possess  Trichinopoli, 
Gondcleur,  Muzilipatam,  \1zagapatam|  and  above 
all,  Madras.  But  indeed  the  whole  country  of  the 
Camatk  is,  properly  speaking,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Engii^  East  India  Company.  S«c  /f//^- 
dostan. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politk  or  incorporated, 
coiuisting  of  a  number  of  persons,  empowered  by  the 
bw  of  the  land  to  act  under  one  name  and  as  one 
person.  Corporations  are  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
mcnti  and  their  functions  or  powers  are  limited  by 
the  Kt  of  ilseir  creation  or  charter.  See  Charter,  and 
Coaipanj. 

The  magistrates  of  a  town  or  city  act  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  for  the  advantage  and  administration  of  af- 
f^jj  jgjthin  their  liberties.  The  churchwardens, 
vestrymen,  or  notables  of  a  parish,  legally  assembled, 
have  certain  rights  which  they  can  cx<:rcise  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity. 

CORSICA,  an  Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  whkh  from 
its  siruatioa,  aUncsl  in  the  iriiJdlc  between  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  and  Sardinia,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  a  warlike  point  of  view  j  but  firom  the  barrcrmess 
of  its  soil,  and  other  ciccuirwtanccs,  its  commercial 
conKquence  is  not  great.  It  raises  a  small  quantity 
of  con,  wine,  oil,  fruiu,  and  ilax,  but  so  trifling, 
3  tha 
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tfnt  it  ran  he  of  no  great  value  in  whose  possession  It 
niiy  be  politically.   The  history  of  this  Island  is  in 
many  respects  interesting,  but  uHC«nnectcd  with  the 
subject  of  this  work. 
COVENTRY,  an  inknd  msnufacturing  town  in  ■War- 
wickshire-, the  chief  manufacture  is  of  ribbons  and 
tammies.     The  ribbons  of  Coventry  go  all  over  the 
world,  and  for  the  price  and  quality,  both  taken  into 
account,  there  are  none  equal  to  them. 
COUNTER,  a  table  or  board  in  a  shop,   on  which 
the  business  is  transacted ;  also  a  sort  of  ticket  or 
tally  made  use  of  to  check  .an  account  of  transac- 
tions. 
COUNTERFEITS,    persons  who    obtain  money  or 
other  property,  or  obtain  any  sort  of  advantage  what- 
c%'er,  under  a  false  i>retence,  as  by  shewing  false  let- 
ters or  papers,  personating  another,  &c.     See  Cheats. 
COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES  are  such  duties  im- 
posed upon  foreign  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  his 
^lajesty's  dominions  in  Europe,  as  are  adequate  to 
■equaUze  or  countervail  the  excess  or  difference  of  the 
•duties  payable   upon  such  articles  by  his  Majesty's 
fihips  entering  ^nch  foreign  ports,  beyond  those  duties 
.payable  by  the  ships  of  such  foreign  state  :  thus  by 
the  37  G.  III.  c.  97,  s.  11,  enacted  in  affirmance  of 
the  15th  article  of  the  American  treaty,  the  British 
government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  imposing 
-such  duty  as  might  be  adequate  to  countervail  the 
<luty  then  payable  on  the  importation  of  European 
and  Asiatic  goods,  when  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  British  and   American  vessels.      By  the 
iabove  act,  certain  tonnage  duties  were  imposed  upon 
American  vessels  entering  British  ports  ;  and  by  the 
act  of  union  with  Ireland,    art.  6,    39  and  40  G. 
III.  <:.  67,  any  articles  .-of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  either  country,  .which  are  subject  to 
internal  duty  or  duties  on  -the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  be  made  subject,  on  their 
importation  into  either  country  respectively,  to  such 
<ountervailing  duty  as  shall  app:ar  to  be  just   and 
reasonable. 
■COURTS.  A  court  is  defmedto  be  a  place  appropriated 
to  the  judicial  administration  of  justice.     The  law  has 
appointed   a  considerable  number  of  courts,  some 
with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  extensive 
jurisdic-tieo ;  soiiic  -^i  these  are  appropriatcd.to.cn- 
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quire  only,  others  to  hear  and  determine ;  some  to 
determine  in  the  first  instance,  others  upon  appeal 
and  by  way  of  review. 

Courts  may  be  fiirther  divided  Into  those  of  record, 
and  those  not  of  record  ;  in  the  former,  ihe  acts  and 
judicial  proceedings  are  inrolled  in  parcliment,  for  3 
perpetual  memorial  and  testimony,  wlilch  rolls  are 
called  the  Records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such 
high  and  superemlnent  authority,  that  their  truth 
is  not  to  be  called  in  question ;  and  they  may  hold 
pleas,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  of 
real,  personal,  and  mixed  actions,  where  the  debt  is 
40  shillings  or  upwards,  as  the  King's  BencTi,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  &c.  Courts  not  of  record  cannot  hold 
plea  of  40  shillings,  nor  are  their  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  the  <ouree  of  the  common  law,  nor  inrolled, 
as  the  County  Court,  Court  Baron,  fee. 

The  King's  Bench  is  the  supreme  coUrt  of  com- 
mou  law  inthcklngdom  ;  and  is  so  called,  because 
the  king  used  to  sit  there  in  person:  it  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  three  puisne  justices,  who  are,  by 
their  oflice,  the  sovereign  conservators  of  .the  peace, 
and  supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 

This  court  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  not  only 
over  all  capital  offences,  but  also  over  all  other  misde- 
meanours of  a  public  nature,  tending  either  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  to  oppression,  or  faction,  or 
any  manner  of  misgovernment.  It  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  inflicting  exemplary  ptmishment  on 
offenders,  either  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  other  in- 
famous pimlshment,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  circumstances,  shall  require. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  so  transcendant, 
that  It  keeps  all  inferior  jurisdictions  within  --the 
bounds  of  their  authority ;  and  it  may  either  remove 
their  proceedings  to  be  determined  here,  or  prohibit 
their  progress  below :  it  superintends  all  civil  corpo- 
rations in  the  kingdom ;  commands  magistrates  and 
others,  to  do  wliat  their  duty  requires,  in  every  case 
where  there  is  no  specific  remedy ;  protects  the  Ji- 
berty  of  the  subject,  by  speedy  r.nd  summary  interpo- 
sition ;  takes  cognizance  both  of  criminal  and  .civil 
causes ;  the  former  in  what  is  called  the  Crown 
side,  or  Crown  Office ;  the  latter  in  the  Plea  side  of 
the  court. 
.This  court  has  cognizance,  on  the  plea  side,  of  all 

actions 
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actions  of  trespass,  or  other  mjunr  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted vi  it  armis  <  of  actions  for  forgery  of  deeds, 
maintenance,  cmupiracy,  deceit ;  and  actions  on  the 
case  which  aUege  any  falsity  or  fraud. 

In  procecdiflf^  in  this  court,  the  defendant  is  ar- 
rested for  a  supposed  trespass,  which,  in  reality,  he 
has  nerer  committed  ;  and  being  thus  in  the  custody 
of  the  marshal  of  this  court,  the  plaintid^  is  at  liberty 
to  proceed  against  him  for  any  otlxcr  personal  injury, 
which  surmise  of  being  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal 
the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to  dispute. 

This  covt  is  likewise  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which 
may  be  icmored,  by  writ  of  error,  all  determinations 
of  the  court  of  Cummon  Pleas,  and  of  all  inferior 
courts  of  record  in  England. 

Common  Pi.e  as.  This  also  is  a  law  court  of  rcrord, 
Dcu  in  rank  to  the  court  of  King;'s  Bench,  and  to 
whicii  court  an  appeal  lies.  It  derives  the  name 
of  Common  Pleas  firom  being  the  place  where  civU 
actions,  or  thote  bctwccu  subjea  and  subjtct,  were 
originally  litigated,  in  contradistinction  to  pleas  of 
the  crown,  or  criminal  proceedings,  which  were 
within  the  jariMliction  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench. 

Real  actions,  or  actions  which  relate  to  the  right 
or  realty  ot  freehold,  must  originally  be  brought  here ; 
and  all  other,  or  peraoiwl  pleaa  between  man  and  man, 
may  be  also  here  detoniiwd,  as  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  present  four  in 
number,  one  chief  and  three  puiiue  justices,  created 
by  the  king's  letters  patent,  who  sit  every  day  in  the 
four  terms,  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  law 
arising  in  civil  causes. 

ExcHcqt'ER.  This,  which  is  a  court  of  law  and 
equity,  is  a  very  ancient  court  of  record,  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  a  part  of  the  aula  regitt, 
ihaag^  regulated  and  reduced  to  iu  present  state  by 
Wward  L  and  intended  principally  to  order  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  and  to  recover  the  king's  debts 
and  doties.  This  court  derives  iu  name  from  the 
chequed  doth,  resembling  a  chess  board,  which  co- 
vers the  uble  there ;  and  on  which,  when  certain  of 
the  king's  accounts  are  made  up,  the  sums  arc 
marked  and  xorcd  •ith  ounters. 

This  court  consists  of  two  divisions,  viz.  the  rc- 
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ceipt  of  the  Exchequer,  which  manages  the  rnyal  re- 
venue ;  and  the  judicial,  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  common  law. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  Exchequer,  be- 
fore the  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  chief  baron,  and  three  puisni  barons. 
The  primary  and  origimd  business  of  this  court  was 
to  call  the  king's  dcbtoi^  to  account,  by  bill  filed  by 
the  attorncj-  general,  and  to  recover  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
profits  or  benefits  belonging  to  the  crown.  Thus, 
according  to  their  ori        '  f:»n,  the  jurisdic- 

tion  of  the  courts  of  >  .is,  King's  Bench, 

and  Exchequer  was  entirely  distinct ;  the  Common 
Pleas  being  intaided  to  decide  all  controversies  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  the  King's  Bench  to  cor- 
rect all  crimes  and  misdemeanours  that  amount  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  tlie  Exchequer  to  adjust 
and  recover  the  revenue. 

This  court,  which  was  established  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king's  accountants,  is  thrown  open, 
and  now,  by  suggestion  of  privilege,  an]f  person  may 
be  admitted  to  sue  here,  as  well  as  the  king's  ac- 
countant. 

An  appeal  firom  the  equity  side  of  this  court  Ucs 
immediately  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  from  the 
common  law  side,  pursuant  to  31  Edw.  III.  c.  13,  a 
writ  of  error  must  first  be  brought  into  the  court  of 
£xchec|uer  chamber,  from  whence,  in  the  deniier  re- 
sort, there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Chancery.  The  high  Cotirt  of  Chancery  is,  in  mat- 
ters of  civil  property,  the  most  important  of  any  of 
the  king's  superior  and  original  courts  of  justice. 
The  ofBce  of  lord  chancellor  is  created,  at  this  day, 
by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's  great  seal  into  his 
cmed^,  whereby  he  becomes,  without  writ  or  pa- 
tent, an  officer  of  the  greatest  weight  and  power  of 
any  now  subsisting  in  tlic  kingdom,  .and,  in  point  of 
precedency,  siipcrior  to  any  temporal  lord. 

In  this  court  aKso,  as  in  the  Exchequer,  there  arc 
two  distinct  tribunals ;  the  one  ordinary,  being  a 
court  of  common  law ;  the  other  extraordinary,  being 
a  court  of  equity. 

The  law  court  of  Chancery  consists  chiefly 
of  holding  plea  of  scire  facuUf  to  repeal  and  can- 
cel the  king's  patents,  when  made  against  law,  or 
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upon  untrue  suggestions,  pleas  of  jxititlons,  traverses 
of  office,  &c.  But  if  any  cause  comes  to  issue  in  this 
court,  that  b,  if  any  fact  be  disputed  between  the 
parties,  the  chancellor  cannot  try  it,  having  no 
power  to  summon  a  jury ;  but  must  deliver  the  re- 
cord, with  his  own  hand,  into  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  it  shall  be  tried  by  the  countr)',  and 
judgment  be  given  thereon. 

From  this  court  issue  all  original  writs  v/hich  pass 
under  the  great  seal,  all  commissions  of  charitable 
uses,  sewers,  bankruptcy,  idiotcy,  lunacy,  &c. ;  and  it 
is  always  open  to  the  subject,  who  may  there  have  any 
writ  he  may  have  occasion  for. 

The  extraordinary   court,  however,    or  court    of 
equity,  is  now  become  a  court  of  the  greatest  judicial 
consequence,  and  interposes  where  courts  of  law  are 
incompetent  to  act,  having  power  to  compel  the  party 
to   answer  upon   oath.     Its   process   is  by  bill  and 
subpoena.     From  this  court,  however,  as  from  the 
other  courts,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Peers  : 
but  there  are  two  distinctions  between  appeals  from  a 
court  of  equity  and  writs  of  error  from  s^  court  of 
law;  the  former  may  be  brought  upon  any  inter- 
locutory matter,  the  latter  upon  nothing  but  a  defi- 
nitive judgment ;    on  writs  of  error,  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounces  the  judgment,  on  appeals  it  gives 
direction  to  the  court  below  to  rectify  its  own  decree. 
Exchequer  Chamber.    This  court  has  no  original 
jurisdiction,  but  is  merely  a  court  of  appeal,  to  correct 
the  errors  of  other  jurisdictions ;  and  consists  of  the 
lord   chancellor,    the  lord   treasurer,    with   the  jus- 
tices of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.     In 
imitation  of  this,  a  second  court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber was  erected  by  27  Eliz.  c.  8.  consisting  of  the 
justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer ;  before  whom,  writs   of  error  may  be 
brought  to  reverse  judgments  in  certain  suits  com- 
menced  originally   in  the    court   of  King's  Bench. 
Into  the  court  of  Exchequer   Chamber  (and  which 
then  consists   of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  superior 
courts,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  lord  chancellor) 
are  sometimes  adjourned  from  tlie  other  courts  such 
causes  as  thr   judges  upon  argument  find  to  be  of 
great  weight  and  difficulty,  before  any  judgment  is 
given  upon  them  in  the  court  below. 
House  of  Lords.  This  is  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
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cature  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  has  no  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  causes,  but  only  upon  appeals  and  writs  of 
error,  to  rectify  any  injustice  or  mistake  of  the  law 
committed  by  the  inferior  courts.  The  Lords  are  in 
all  causes  the  last  resort,  from  whose  judgment  no  far- 
ther appeal  is  permitted  ;  but  every  subordinate  tri- 
bunal must  conform  to  their  determination.  Ihey 
are  assisted  in  all  dubious  cases  by  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  who  are  summoned  by  i\Tit  to  advise  them,  and 
upon  their  decision  all  property  must  finally  depend. 

Courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius.  These  courts 
consist  of  two  or  more  commissioners,  who  are  twice 
in  every  year  sent  by  the  king's  special  commission  all 
round  the  kingdom  (except  London  and  Middlesex, 

-  where  courts  of  nisi  prius  are  holdcn  in  and  after 
every  term  before  the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the  se- 
veral superior  courts  ;  and  except  the  four  northern 
counties,  where  the  assizes  are  holden  only  once  a 
year),  to  try,  by  a  jury  of  the  respective  counties,  the 
truth  of  such  matters  as  are  then  under  dispute  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster-Hall. 

1  hese  justices  usually  make  their  circuits  in  the  re- 
spective vacations  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  terms.- 
The  judges  upon  the  circuits  sit  by  virtue  of  five  se- 
veral authorities,  viz.  i.  The  commission  of  the 
peace.  2.  A  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  3.  A 
commission  of  general  gaol  delivery.  4.  A  commis- 
sion of  assize  directed  to  the  justices  and  Serjeants 
therein  named  to  take  (together  with  their  associates) 
assizes  in  the  several  counties ;  that  is,  to  take  the 
verdict  of  a  peculiar  species  of  jury,  called  an  assize, 
and  summoned  for  the  trial  of  landed  dispute.  5.  That 
of  nisi  prius,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  commis- 
sion of  assize,  by  which  the  justices  so  commissioned 
are  empowered  to  try  all  questions  of  fact  issuing  out 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster  that  are  then  ready  for 
trial  by  jury. 

These  by  the  course  of  the  courts  are  usually  ap- 
pointed to  be  tried  at  Westminster,  in  Easter  or  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  county 
where  the  cause  of  action  arises,  but  wiih  this  proviso, 
nisi  prius,  or  un/fss  before  the  day  prefixed  the  judges 
of  assize  come  into  the  county  in  question.  This  they 
are  sure  to  do  on  the  vacations  preceding  each  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  term,  which  saves  considerable  trou- 
ble and  expence. 

Court 
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Court  oj  Makshalsea,  a  court  of  record  originally 
instituted  to  hear  and  determine  causes  between  the 
servants  of  the  king's  houscliold  and  others  within 
the  ▼CT^ ;  and  hath  jurisdiction  of  things  within 
the  verge  of  the  court,  and  of  pleas  of  trespass  where 
either  party  is  of  the  king's  family,  and  of  all  other  ac- 
tions personal,  wherein  both  parties  are  the  king's 
servants ;  but  the  court  hath  also  power  to  try  all 
personal  actions,  as  debt,  trespass,  sbn^cr,  trover,  ac- 
tion on  the  case,  &c.  between  party  and  prty,  the 
liberty  whereof  extends  1 2  miles  about  Whitehall. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  steward  of  the 
king's  honsehold,  and  high-marshal  for  the  time  be- 
in^  ;  the  steward  of  the  court,  or  his  deputy,  is  gcne- 
rallr  an  eminent  counseL 

If  a  r)ii4c  of  importance  is  brought  in  thb  court,  it 
is  generally  removed  iitto  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Pleas  by  an  hMhtms  ctrftu  mm  caiuf. 

Court  OF  Re<^asTs.  By  41  G.  III.  c.  14,  for  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Requests  within  the 
city  of  London,  all  debts  amounting  to  5I.  due  from 
any  person  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  are  to  be  exclushreiy  s«ed  for  and  recovered. 
Two  aldermen,  and  not  less  than  twenty  inhabitants 
householders  of  the  several  wards  and  districts,  are 
appointed  commissioners,  and  sit  in  rotation.  The 
process  is  by  annunoiu,  and  tlte  commissioners  have 
power  to  award  payment  by  such  instalments  as  are 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  and  ability  of  the 
debtor.  In  this  court  an  attorney's  privilege  is  of  no 
avail. 

CREDIT,  a  tnm  or  loan  of  merchandise,  money,  or  any 
valuable  consideradon,  given  in  confidence  in  the  sol- 
vability and  good  fiith  of  a  person.  Credit  ought  to 
bc^«n  with  caution  and  pcoper  attention  to  circum- 
•tanoes  \  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  commerce  to  any 
great  extettt  without  credit,  as  money  cannot  al- 
ways be  at  the  command  of  any  penon,  to  answer 
every  occasion  which  may  present  itaclf  for  the  pur- 
rtnsr  •f  goods ;  or  even  if  it  could  be  so,  the  money 
that  must  be  lying  dead  in  order  to  wait  for  occasion, 
would  impede  and  retard  the  circulation  and  regular 
commerce  of  a  country.  The  length  and  extent  of 
credit  given  by  the  English  merchanta  to  merchants 
and  storekeepers  in  other  countries,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of 
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this  kingdom,  as  many  persons  who  can  pny  after  tlie 
goods  they  purchase  have  been  sold,  and  whose  pro- 
bity and  good  conduct  may  be  depended  upon,  are 
imablo  to  purchase  v.ith  rcaity  money,  or  to  pay  i«uth 
punctuality  at  a  short  date. 

lu  giving  credit,  the  cnpital  or  means  of  the  per- 
son credited  should  be  first  considered  \  next  to  that 
is  to  be  considered  the  purpose  for  whic';    '  lit  is 

wanted  ;  and  last  of  all,  the  character  ri  ■  -si  to 

whom  it  is  to  be  given. 

From  this  it  follows  thnt  credit  may  be  of  three 
sorts  i  It  mn-  !  "  nJed  entirely  on  personal  confi- 
dence, on  >  '  c  in  an  undertaking,  or  on  the 
assurance  that  the  person  borrowing  has  the  incanx  to 
pay  within  his  or.  n  power,  without  any  risque  or  griMt 

C  ■■  OR,  a  person  to  whom  a  sum  of  nraney  is 

due  either  for  money,  goods,  services,  or  other  Talue. 
Sec  Dc^t  en  ;' 

CREDrr,  LLi  .1..X..  OF,  letter*  given  or  sent,  by 
which  one  person  \t  empowered  to  receive  money  on 
the  credit  of  another,  and  for  which  th|t  other  wlm 
gives  the  letters  is  answerable.      Letters  of  credit 

.  sometimes  stipulate  the  precise  sum,  and  in  other  cases 
assign  no  limit.  In  this  latter  event,  the  writer  of 
the  letters  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  he  writes,  and  the  limit  is*  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  credit  with  the  person  to  whom  h(» 
writes.  Travellers  or  merchants  going  abroad  on  bu- 
siness, generally  take  letters  of  credit  in  placB  of 
money,  by  which  means  the\  "  Mie  risque  and 

trouble  of  carrying  sjKcie,  and  z- ..ys  supplied  ac- 
cording to  their  wanu  in  the  coin  of  the  country  in- 
to which  they  go. 

CRIMEA,  or   Crim  '1  /s     i  a    .,  .1    pcrrmsula   in   Asia, 
"^MrtlAl  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Black  Sea ; 
on  the  north  by  tlie  province  of  Catharinenslaf,  with 
which  it  commi;  ■  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  ; 

and  on  the  south  .  .  .  .^  lea  of  Asoph  and  the  Strait 
of  Cafia.  The  soil  of  the  Crimea  is  extremely  fertile, 
but  little  cultivated  ;  it  however  carries  on  a  great 
«<>"■  ■    AtCaffa.    fke  Cafa,  B/„rt  S.fT. 

CRON  ,'ort  town  in  Russia,,  where  most 

of  her  navy  lit-s.     Here  are  two  separate  havens,  one 

for  men  of  war,  and  the  other  for  merchant  ships. 

"Vhe  trade  U  inconsiderable. 

D  d  J  CUBA, 
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CUBA,  a  large  and  important  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies, belonging  to  Spain.  The  principal  produce  of 
this  island  is  cotton  and  coffee;  but  although  the  soil 
is  uncommonly  fertile,  yet,  from  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  very  little  of  this  most  extensive  country 
is  cultivated.  Although  it  is  capable  of  raising  sugar 
sufficient  to  supply  all  Europe,  yet  there  are  but  a 
few  plantations  of  sugar,  and  these  insufficient  for  the 
home  consumption.  Here  are  also  fed  great  num- 
bers of  hogs  and  of  cattle,  the  hides  of  which  form 
an  article  of  commerce.  The  other  commodities  are 
ginger,  cassia,  mastic,  aloes,  sarsaparilla,  turtle-shell, 
tallow,  di-ied  sweet-meats.  Its  commerce  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  at  the  Havannah,  where  there  is  an 
excellent  port,  defended  by  the  strong  fortifications 
of  the  Moro  Castle,  and  St.  Jago,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  island.  The  great  importance  of  Cuba  in  its 
present  state  is  owing  to  its  situation,  it  being  in  a 
great  measure  the  key  to  the  West  Indies. 
CURRENCY.  In  Jamaica  and  some  of  the  other  West 
India  islands  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
in  pence,  as  in  England ;  but  the  value  of  their 
pound  is  different :  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  a  pound  sterling  and  their  pound, 
which  is  therefore  called  currency. 

To  give  an  example,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
Scotch  pound  was,  before  the  union,  only  20  pence 
English,  1 2  of  them  making  a  pound  sterling :  it 
was  therefore  necessary,  in  speaking  or  WTiting  of 
poundsi  to  say  whether  they  were  English  or  Scotch, 
as  without  that  or  some  other  distinctive  addition  it 
was  not  possible  to  know  what  sort  of  pound  was 
sceant. 

Currency  then  is  to  be  understood  merely  as  the 
distinctive  term,  and  not  as  being  current  coin,  in 
which  latter  sense  it  is  apt  to  be  taken.  In  Ireland 
the  currency  is  also  different  in  value  from  the  Eng- 
lish money. 

The  following  table  will  serve  for  a  guide  in  re- 
ducing any  sum  of  currency  into  EngUsh  money,  the 
difference  of  value  per  cent,  on  the  individual  pound 
being  known.  For  example,  as  40  per  cent,  is  the 
difference  between  Jamaica  currency  and  English  mo- 
il^, the  sum  of  600I.  currency,  when  multiphed 
by  five  and  divided  by  seven,  will  produce  428t?j'o1. 
The  word  currency  being  applied,  and  to  be  under- 
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stood  in  a  particular  sense,  and  having  a  general  one 
in  the  English  language  whicli  is  different,  implying 
the  money  that  circulates  from  hand  to  hand,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  be  the  more  particular  in 
explaining  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Exchange  Table  to  bring  Currency  into  Sterling, 
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N.  B.  To  bring  sterling  into  currency  reverse  the 
rule. 

Currency  of  'Jamaica. 

Value  of  a  dollar  is  6s.  8d. ;  twenty  shillings  ster- 
ling is  il.  8s. ;  one  guinea  is  il.  9s.  4fd.  -,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  is  140I. 

Currencies  of  America. 

In  New  England,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  value  of  the  dollar  is  6s. ;  twenty  shillings 
currency  is  15s.  sterling  -,  and  133^1.  currency  is  lool. 
sterling. 

In  New  York  and  North  Carolina  the  value  of  a 
dollar  is  tis. ;  twenty  shillings  currency  is  lis.  3d. 
sterling;  and  177I.  Y-yths  currency  is  lool.  ster- 
ling. 

In 
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In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, the  value  of  a  dollar  is  7s.  6d. ;  twenty  shillings 
currency  is  izs.  sterling;  and  166I.  s-jds  currency 
is  looL  sterling. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  value  of  a 
dollar  is  5$.  currency  i  twenty  shillings  currency  is 
19s.  sterlings  and  103L  j^  cash  current  is  lool. 
sterling. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  is  the  place  where  entries  are 
made  upon  goods,  exported  or  imported.  The  prac- 
tical business  of  this  receipt  of  the  national  revenue 
is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  merchant,  that  the 
following  documents  are  confidently  submitted  as  a 
practical  guide  in  almost  every  case  that  can  possibly 
occur. 

Of  Entr'ui  mtvMrih. 

When  the  goods  intended  to  be  exported  arc  ready, 
the  true  contents  arc  to  be  carried  to  the  custom* 
house  by  a  bill  of  entry,  as  fuUows : 

Bill  of  Entrj. 

In  the  Mercury,  captain  Hodgson,  per  Robert 
Dcwar. 

10  tons  wrought  iron. 
5  toiu  wrought  copper. 
2  tons  brass. 
10  chaldrons  lime. 

10  M.  brArre;!  hoopS. 

Irbh  linens,  muslins,  upholstery,  thread  and  cotton 
iKMCt  perfumery,  stationary,  tin-ware,  wire-work, 
ohinft-warCf  turnery,  ligniun  vitx,  negro  cloth- 
ing, lines  and  twines,  pickles,  garden  seeds,  toys, 
grind-stones,  painters  oil  and  colours,  waggons,  carts, 
wheelbarrows,  corks,  floor-cloth,  British  compounds, 
hhd.  and  puncheon  packs,  oil-cakes,  liiueed.<akes, 
hams  and  tongties,  sadkry.    £.  5000. 

To  each  entry  there  must  be  five,  six,  or  sr*en 
bills  made  out,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods ; 
one  of  which  must  be  made  out  in  words  at  length, 
and  w  called  the  warrant.  Of  these  bills  you  must 
proceed  with  them  io  the  same  nuuiner  as  the  bill 
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inwards,  and  on  having  discharged  the  customs,  you 
will  have  delivered  you  a  piece  of  parchment  called 
a  cocket,  which  certifies  yoiu-  payment  thereof,  and 
all  duties  for  such  goo<is ;  and  having  marked  and 
numbered  your  goods,  you  indorse  the  same  on  the 
back  of  your  cocket  and  of  your  shipping  bill,  men- 
tioning the  true  contents  of  each  package,  &c.  After 
you  have  given  tlic  cocket  and  shipping  bill  to  the 
searcher,  with  his  fee,  you  may  ship  oS*  your  goods, 
which  when  you  have  obtained  the  mate's  receipt  for 
them,  you  deliver  the  samo-to  the  master  of  the  ship, 
who  then  signs  your  bills  of  lading. 

Ftrm  eftht  Ceeiet  and  InJonement. 

LONDON.  Know  ye  that  John  Moslcy  hath  en- 
tered five  hundred  weight  wrought  iron,  five  hun- 
dred weight  brass,  value  one  hundred  eighty-five 
pounds,  in  the  Robert,  J.  Grey,  for  Hambro',  duty 
paid.  Datctl  4th  Sept.  1802,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  King  George  the  lliird. 

rW         I  a  5-5  boxes    qt     5  wro.  ^on      £.  85 
No.  I.  a  5  ^^5  hnsa        100 


Total 


To  the  ptent  searchers, 
A  bill  or  exact  I 


I'^H 


c   t    L  Entered  as  the  cocket  to  the  dc- 
copy  of  the  ^       puted  searchers, 
entry.  J 

If  several  goods  are  exported  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  some  are  firce  and  others  pay  duties,  the  ex- 
porter must  have  two  cockcts,  and  must  make  two 
entries,  one  for  the  goods  that  pny,  and  the  other  for 
UkfHMVhat  do  not  pay  customs. 

To  export  gctdj  by  certlficaSt^  which  must  be  foreign 
goods  formerly  imported,  and  on  which  a  drawb.ick 
ii  to  be  received,  you  must  mention  the  marks,  num- 
bers, and  contenu,  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the 
goods  were  imported,  the  importer's  name,  and  time 
of  entry  inwarvb,  and  make  oath  that  the  entries  for 
those  goods  were  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid.  After 
yon  have  made  an  entry  in  this  manner,  you  carry  it 
to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  their  deputies, 
who,  after  examining  their  books,  will  grant  a  war- 

rantj 
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rant,  which  must  be  given  to  the  surveyor,  searcher, 
and  land-waiter,  for  them  to  certily  the  quantity  of 
goods ;  after  which  the  certificate  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  colleaor  and  comptroller,  or  their  depu- 
ties, and  oath  made  that  the  said  goods  are  really 
shipped,  and  not  landed  again  in  any  port  of  Great 
Britain.  This  done,  they  set  down  in  words  at 
length,  on  the  back  of  the  debenture,  and  then  in 
figures  on  the  same  side,  the  sum  on  each  particular 
part  of  the  duties,  and  subscribed  jointly  to  the 
whole.  By  virtue  of  this  debenture,  the  exporter 
may,  in  one  month  after  the  ship's  departure  from 
Great  Britain,  demand  his  drawback ;  and  if  the 
collector  has  not  money  enough  in  his  hands  to 
pay  the  debenture,  he  is  to  certify  the  same  on 
the  back  of  the  debenture,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
porter may  have  recourse  to  the  commissioners  for 
payment. 
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Entry  for  any  kind  of  Goods  by  Cfriiftcate. 
In  the  Amelia,  Joseph  Young,  per  Grenada. 

Thomas  Benryngfield. 
The  duty  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  inwards  for 
sixty-three  pounds,  at  4s.  i  id.  per  pound. 

No.  129,  folio  138.     Sold,  White  and  Windham. 
Secured,  United  Co.  15th  June  1802. 
Dated  the  15th  November  1802. 
Signed  Clerk  of  Certificates. 

Comptroller  outwards. 

Thomas  Benningfield  maketh  oath,  that  the  goods 
above  mentioned  in  this  certificate  are  now  to  be 
exported  to  Grenada,  and  that  he  is  the  real  owner 
.  thereof. 

Sworn  before  me  the 
15th  Nov.  1802. 


Indorsement. 


We,  whose  names  arc  subscribed,  do  severally 
swear  (or  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and 
afiirm),  thjit  the  duty  for  the  goods  in  the  within 
certificate,  in  the  names  of  us  or  our  principals,  were 
paid  and  secured  on  the  day  therein  expressed  ;  and 
that  jwe  sold  or  delivered  the  sniJ  goods  to  the  per- 
sons under-mentioned  by  us,  or  exported  the  same. 


Importer's  Name. 


To  whom  sold 
or  delivered. 


When  and  before 
whom  sworn. 


The  collector  or  comptroller,  or  their  deputies, 
give  a  warrant  of  the  same  tenor,  signed  by  them, 
directed  to  the  surveyor  and  land-waiter,  after  which 
you  have  a  cocket. 


We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  do  severally 
swear  (or  solemnly,  sincei-cly,  and  truly  declare  and 
affirm),  that  the  goods  herein  declared-  to  be  sold 
and  delivered,  to  us  (or  that  the  East-India  goods 
cleared  as  under-mentioned),  were  by  us  sold,  deli- 
vered, or  exported,  as  by  us  under-written. 


Buyers  Names,  or 
by  vhom  cleared 
off. 


Of  whom  bought.jWheoi  and  be- 
and  to  whom  sold!  fore  whom 
or  exported.  i     sworn. 


And  on  the  back  of  the  cocket  is  indorsed  as  fol- 
lows:— The  contents  of  the  goods  shipped.  Two 
hundred,  &c. 

Debtttture 
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Debenture  for  Britith  Stufx,  is^c. 

LONDON,  Lane,  Son,  &  Co.  did  enter  with  us 
the  7th  day  of  November  1782,  in  the  Barbadocs 
Planter,  John  Coare,  of  Barbadoes,  sixty  pounds 
stufis  of  silk  only,  and  ribbons,  six  stufis  of  silk  and 
worsted,  of  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois  weight,  all  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  and  that  two-third  parts  of  the 
ends  or  threads  of  the  warp  of  each  piece  mixed,  arc 
ekher  ail  silk,  or  else  mixed  or  twisted  with  silk  in 
the  warp,  as  appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand  of 
J.  Lane,  taken  in  the  penalty  of  tl\ree  hundred 
pounds,  that  the  stnSs  of  silk  only,  and  ribbons,  and 
silk  and  worsted  above-mentioned,  or  any  part  thereof, 
■hall  not  be  rdandcd,  or  brought  on  shore  again  in 
any  port  or  part  of  Great  Britain. 

ouketh  oath,  that  the  (foods  above-men- 
tioacd,  shipped  at  here  Certified,  are  all  British  ixunu- 
hetaxct  and  exported  to  parts  bcyonil  the  seas, 

and  not  badcd, 
or  iotended  to  be  relanded  in  any  pan  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro. 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 


■} 


The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  silk  manu- ' 
iacture  within  mentioned  amounts  to 
£x.  &  £nt. 
Pay  or  allow  to  the  sum  of 

as  above  to  be  due  on  this  dcbentia'C.     Dated  the 
day  of 


To  the  receiver  general  of  the  cu.otoms,  or  the  col- 
lector inwards  in  the  port  of  London. 
Rfuivfd  i'j  me 

Debtnlurt  for  Brit'ub  rtfuud  Sugttrt. 

493.  LONDON,  Jackson  Barwis  did  enter  with 
m  the  15th  day  of  September  1774,  in  the  Siicccw, 
Thoana  Donn,  of  Dublin,  fourteen  hundred  weight 
three  <)uartcn  ntd  seventeen  pounds  British  refined 
suf^r,  in  lump*,  duly  refined. 

Fifty-one  hundred  weight,  a  fjotrter,  and  twenty- 
four  pounds,  British  refined  aigar,  in  loaves,  com- 
plete and  whole. 
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Which  were  all  produced  from  Muscovado  sugar 
imported  from  his  majesty's  pbntations  in  America, 
for  which  the  several  duties  were  duly  paid  at  the 
time  of  importing  the  same,  and  which  have  respec- 
tively gone  through  the  several  operations,  mentioned 
in  an  act  of  the  fifth  year  of  King  George  the 
Third,  and  been  properly  refined  and  manufactured 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said 
act,  as  by  oath  made,  and  are  now  really  and  truly 
exported,  as  doth  appear  by  the  oath  of  the  exporter 
above-motioned,  uken  before  the  collector  or  other 
proper  ofiicer  of  his  majesty's  customs.  Dated  Cus- 
toiB-housc,  London,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  refined 
sugar  mentioned  in  this  de> 
benture,  is  really  and  truly 
exported  on  commission,  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  the  voy- 
age, and  not  landed,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  relanded  in 
Great  Britain,  or  the  Isle  of  * 

Man,  or  the  islands  of  Faro 
or  Ferro. 
Sworn  before  me 

Pay  or  allow  to  the  sum  of 

being  certified  as  above  to  be  due  on  this 
debenture.     Dated  the  day  of 

To  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  or  the  col- 
lector inwards,  in  the  port  of  London. 

Dtitnturifor  Gunfowdtr. 

298. 
J«0*rDON,  John  Warder  did  enter  with  us,  the 
iSth  day  of  June  1784,  in  the  Commerce,  Thomas 
Truxton;   of  Philadelphia,   nro  hundred  barreb  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  gunpowder. 

Wm.  Emits  &  Co. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  gunpowder  above- 
mentioned,  shipped  as  here  certified,  is  all  British 
manufacture,  and  is  exported  to  part?  beyond  the 
«eas,  by  way  of  merchandize,  and  not  for  the  use*of 
the  ship  in  her  voyage, 

and  is  not  relanded,  or  intended  to 

be 
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be  relaiided  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,    or  the 
islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro. 

Certificates  taken  in  the  penalty  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  that  the 
gunpowder  above-mentioned,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  re- 
landed  or  brought  on  shore  again 
into  any  port  or  part  of  Great 

Britain. 

Wt/i.  Bates  &  Co. 

Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 

yoh/t  Shepherd. 

The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  gunpowder  1 
within  mentioned  amounts  to  J 

Pay  or  allow  to  the  suna  of 

as  above  to  be  dye  on^s  debenture.    Dated  the 
day  of 


'To  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  or  the  col- 
lector inwards,  in  the  port  of  London. 
Received  by  me 

Debenture  for  Rusiia  and  Swedish  Bar  Iron, 

56.  LONDON,  John  "Wood  did  enter  with  us 
the  1 2th  December  1771,  in  the  Greenwich,  R.  Carr, 
.per  India,  the  subsidy,  new  sub.  f  sub.  y  sub.  sub. 
1747,  impost,  was  paid  inwards  for  one  ton  Russia 
bar-iron,  per  Thornton  and  Co.  14th  December 
1770,  one  ton  Swedish  bar-iron,  per  A.  Lindegren,  i 
13th  December  1770,  which  has  been  tendered  to 
the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  navy,  and  refiised. 

Made  out  15th  January  1772, 
as  it  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  collector 
inwards ;  and  for  further  manifestation  of  his  just 
dealing  herein,  he  hath  also  taken  oath  before  us  for  ' 
the  same.     Custom-house,  London,  the  day  and  year 
above  said. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  this  debenture  are  really 
and  truly  exported  on  commis- 
sion, having  direction  of  the 
voyage,  and  not  landed,  nor  in- 
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tended  to  be  relanded  in  Great 
Britain,  nor  landed,  or  intended 
to  be  landed  on  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
or  in  any  of  the  British  colonies 
or  plantations  in  America,  or  the 
islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro. 
Sworn  before  me 

Debenture  for  Printed  JAnens,  Cottons,  Culicoes, 

LONDON,  F.  Gould  and  Co.  did  enter  at  the  cus- 

torn-house  the  6th  Feb.  1 801,  in  the  Mary  Susannah, 

Wm.  Clarke,  per  Jamaica,  vards  of 

under  the  value  of  five-pence 

■  a  yard,  yards  of 

yards  of 
value  five-pence,  and  under  the  value  of 
six-pence  a  yard ;  five  thousand  four  hundred  ten 
yards  of  printed  British  linen  and  cotton  and  British 
buckram,  value  six-pence,  and  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  eighteen-pence  a  yard  ;  all  which  are  either 
British  or  Irish  buckrams  or  tilletings,  or  British  or 
Irish  linens,  or  British  calicoes  or  cottons,  or  cotton 
mixed  with  linen,  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed 
in  Great  Britain,  of  the  breadth  of  twenty-five  inches, 
or  more,  and  was  before  the  printing,  painting,  stain- 
ing, or  dying  thereof,  neither  more  or  less  than  the 
value  above-mentioned  :  and  bond  is  taken  in  the  pe- 
nalty of  nine  hundred  ten  pounds,  that  the  buckrams, 
tilletings,  linens,  calicoes,  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed 
with  linen  herein  n;entioned,  shall  be  exported,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  said  buckrams,  tilletings,  linens, 
calicoes,  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen,  shall 
be  relanded  or  brought  on  shore  again  into  any  port 
or  part  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  in  any  other  part 
or  place  than  Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gi- 
braltar, the  island  of  Minorca,  or  the  East  Indies. 

Maketh  oath,  that  all  the  buckrams,  tilletings,  linens, 
calicoes,  cotton,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen  above-  ' 
mentioned,  shipped  as  here  certified,  ire  either  Bri- 
tish or  Irish  buckrams  or  tilletings,  or  British  or  Irish 
linens,  or  British  calicoes  or  cottons,  or  cotton 
mixed  with  linen,  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed 
in  Great  Britain,  as  above  described,  and  ai-e  all  of 

the 
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•the  breadth  of  twenty-five  inches  or  more,  and  was  I 
"before  the  printing,  painting,  staining,  or  dying 
thereof,  neither  more  or  less  than  the  value  above- 
mentioned,  and  that  all  the  said  buckrams,  lilletings, 
linens,  calicoes,  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen, 
arc  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas, 

and  not  landed,  or  intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  islands  of 
Faro  or  Fcrro,  or  in  any  other  part  or  place  than 
Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  the 
island  of  Minorca,  or  the  East  Indies; 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 


The  bounty  to  be  paid  for  the 
trithin  mentioned  amounts  to 
pounds  shillings 

Pay  or  allow  to 


] 

pence  J 


the  sum  of 
being  certified 
as  above  to  be  due  on  this  debenture.    Dated  the 
day  of 


'To  the  recdrer  general  of  the  customs.  In  the  pert  of 

ix>ndon. 
Jtecfivtd  hj  mt 

Debtntureftr  Linnu  rat  txcftdings  I  Zd.  per  Yari. 

LONDON,  Netbitt  and  Stewart  did  enter  with  us 
"the  3 1  St  October  1802,  in  the  Mary,  Charles  Corey, 
per  Tobago,  three  thousand  yards  linen  vahte  six- 
pence, not  exceeding  cighteen-pcnce  per  yard,  made 
of  hemp  or  flax  in  Great  Britain,  not  striped,  che- 
'^oercd  er  printed,  or  painted,  or  made  into  buckrams 
or  tiUctings,  and  ef  the  k-eadth  of  twenty-£re  inches 
-or  more  ■,  and  bund  is  tzbrn  in  the  penalty  of  three 
hundred  fifty  pounds,    that  the  linen   above-men- 
tioned shall  be  exported,  and  that  no  part  of  the  s.iid 
linen  shall  be  rcUnded,  or  brought  on  shore  again 
iiuo  ajiy  pon  or  port  of  Great  Britain,  JrelanJ,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Fcrro,  or  in 
•nyother  part  or  place  than  Africa,  America,  Sjr.-n, 
i'urrugat,  Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Miuorca,  or  the 
£ast  InJics. 
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"Maketh  oath,  that  the  linens  above- 
mentioned,  shipped  as  here  certified,  are  of  the 
breadth  of  twenty-five  inches,  or  more,  value  six- 
pence a  yard,  and  that  the  true  value  and  price  thereof 
doth  not  exceed  eightcen-pcncc  a  yard,  and  that  all 
the  said  linens  arc  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas, 

and  not  landed,  nor  intended  to  be  re- 
landed in  Great  Britain,  Irekmd,  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  in  any  other  part 
or  place  than  Africa,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gi- 
braltar, the  island  of  Minorca,  or  the  East  Indies. 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledged  before  me 

The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  linen  \ 
within  mentioned  amounts  to  ' 


the  sum  of 
being  certified  as  above  to  be  due 
«n  this  debenture.    Dated  the  iiay  of 


Payor  allow  to 


To  the  receiver  general  of  the  customs,  in  the  port  of 
London. 

Recnvtd  hj  tnt 

Dehtnlurtfir  British  mjJe  SJI  Cltttb,  and  Oath. 
In  the 


Dcbr. 


British  made  sail  cloth. 


Maketh  oath,  that  the  sail  cloth  above-men- 
tioned was  made  in  Great  Briuin,  and  is  actually  ex- 
ported and  shipped  by  way  of  merchandize,  without 
tfffirifcntion  to  be  rehnded  in  any  pnrt  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Fcrro,  and  that  no 
former  reward  was  made  for  the  same  sail  cloth  by 
virttjc  of  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  1 2th  year  of 
her  late  majesty  queen  Anne,  and  of  the  4th  year  of 
his  late  majesty  George  the  second. 
Sworn,  and  the  above  signature 
acknowledge  before  me 

"When  the  money  is  received  on  this  debenture,  a 
receipt  is  given,  jis  fuUows:  Received — (Vide  indorse- 
ments on  the  above  debentures). 

tc  Or 
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Of  Goods  Reimported.  When  goods  which  have 
been  regularly  imported,  have  afterwards  been  ex- 
ported, and  are  required  to  be  again  imported  into 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  although  such  goods  may 
be  prohibited  to  be  originally  impoi'tcd  from  the 
place  from  which  the  ship  now  returns,  all  such  fo- 
reign goods  reimported  must  pay  the  duty  de  novo, 
being  considered  as  a  new  importation,  and  must  go 
tlirough  the  same  process  of  entry  accordingly.  A 
ccnificate  also  from  the  consignee  must  be  produced, 
certifying  that  they  arc  the  identical  goods  received 
from  the  port  from  whence  tlxey  were  shipped. 

When .  goods  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain,  which  have  been  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  are  required  to  be  returned  into  any  port  of 
Great  Britain,  a  bill  of  store  may  be  granted  as  fol- 
lows, for  the  landing  and  delivering  the  same,  upon 
application  to  the  searcher,  &c.  for  a  certificate  or 
duplicate  of  the  entry  outwards,  in  like  manner  as 
before  directed  for  foreign  goods. 

Sieve  or  Vktualling  BUI  per  the  Ship 

Burthen         Tons. 
Master  per 
Men 

Barrels  beef 

Do.  pork 

Do.  small  beer 

Do.  strong  beer 

Chaldrons  coals,  &c.  &c. 
The  stores  permitted  to  be  shipped  for  the  ship's 
use,  are  rcgubted  according  to  the  voyage  and  num- 
ber of  men. 

Afterwards  an  entry  must  be  made  in  the  book 
inwards,  as  for  foreign  goods  imported,  and  the 
collector,  customer,  and  comptroller,  having  sub- 
scribed their  names  underneath  the  merchant's  oath, 
the  same  will  be  directed  to  the  surveyor  and  proper 
land-waiter,  as  a  warrant  for  theii-  delivery  of  the 
goods.  It  often  happens,  on  account  of  the  distance 
of  time,  the  loss  of  papers  or  accounts,  or  some 
otlicr  casualties,  that  entry  outwards  cannot  be  pro- 
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cured;  in  that  case  there  cannot  be  any  further 
proof  than  the  oath  of  the  merchant,  which  is  made 
and  taken  as  follows  ; 

Oath  of  the  Merchant,  and  Jtjpaavit. 

In  the  Reward,  John  Leach,  per  Jamaica. 

N.  Fuglis  and  Coi 

Oct.  31,  1794. 

M.  821. 

9  cwt.  Refined  Sugar  in  whole  Loaves. 

Outward. 

John  Pycroft,  for  Pycroft  and  Warde,  makcth 
oath,  that  they  sold  four  hundred  weight,  one  quar- 
ter, seventeen  pounds  refined  sugar,  to  Pugh  and 
Co.  2d  Oct  1802  j  that  the  same  was  in  whole  loaves, 
that  hath  gone  through  the  operation  of  two  or  more 
loys  since  last  in  the  pans,  and  hath  been  thoroughly 
dried  'In  the  stove,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning,  act  5  Geo.  III. ;  that  the  same  was  pro- 
duced from  Muscovado  sugar,  which,  as  he  verily  be- 
lieves, was  imported  from  his  Majesty's  plantations  in 
America,  since  3d  April  1781;  and  that  the  several 
duties  payable  thereon,  were  .duly  paid  at  importa- 
tion. 

John  Pycroft, 

Sworn  before  me,  Nov.  8th,  i8o2> 
G.  Brathwalte. 

Arthur  Rydir,  for  Pughs  and  self,  maketh  oath, 
that  the  foiu-  hundi'ed  weight,  one  quarter,  seventeen 
pounds  refined  sugar,  in  whole  loaves,*  above  men- 
tioned, bought  of  Pycroft  and  Co.  was  the  identical 
sugar  exported  in  the  Reward,  John  Leach,  per  Ja- 
maica. 

Arthur  Rydir. 
Sworn  before  me,  13  Nov.  1802, 
W.  Pingom. 

An  entry  must  be  made  in  the  book  inwards,  and 
this  oath  must  be  subscribed  and  directed  as  a  warrant 
for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  in  like  manner  as 
when  the  original  entry  is  proved. 

By  Stat.  39  Geo.  HI.  c.  87,  corn  is  admitted  to  be 

imported  free  of  duty,  and  prohibited  to  be  exported ; 

3  ^'^^> 
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and,  hj  order  in  council,  dated  December,  l8ot,  it  is 
continued  in  force  till  the  ist  January,  1803. 
(r.  GiTzetles  in  D<:et»ifr,  180I.J 

Officers  of  the  nary  and  army,  on  actual  service, 
are  allovcd  their  wine  duty  firee. 
F*rm  »/  a   Wine   Dehnture,  for  Opctrt  tf  th*  Army 
and  Navy  tn  actum/  Srrviet. 

London,  R.  S.  on  the  23d  Fcbniary 

1802,  entered  outwards,  at  the  custom-house  in  this 
port,  to  be  shipped  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  of 
war,  in  actual  service,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
York. 

The  duties  consolidated,  and  additional  duty, 
1 796,  were  paid  inwards  for  thirty-two  gallons  per 
man. 

And  it  doth  appear  by  the  certificRe  of  the  col- 
lector inwards,  and  for  further  manifestation  of  ilic 
just  dealing  herein,  he  hath  taken  the  oath  before  us 
for  the  same. 

Custom-house,  London,  the  day  and  year  above- 
'•aid. 

Maketh  oath,  that  the  wine 
mentioned  in  this  debenture, 
is  intended  for  the  use  of 
lieutenant  or  captain  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  of  war  the 
York,  in  actual  service,  and 
for  actual  consumption  on 
board  the  said  ship. 

^T>t  Fret  and  AUtnumuti  th.it  art  due  afd  ;> 

/Ar  Cffiitrs  of  bit  AtmjtJty'i  Cu/tjnu,  in   ;  .   :  ,. .  :f 

London,  fuTiuant  to  th*  Act  1 2  Cha.  11.  ilhnp,  4. 

Cu»-     Comp-    Sur- SufTrr. 
Wocr.  trallor.  Tcyot.  <i.-i>. 

i.d,  /.  dL  t,i.  s.  d. 
Tor  a  cloth  cocquet,  by  English 

freemen  of  I..ondon  -  06040404 
For  a  stranger's  cockct,  or  un- 

firccman  -  -  -  08060606 
For    a    cloth    ccniiicatc,    by 

strangers  or  English,  to  past 

according  to  the  old  rate  08  04  04  04 
Tor  a  ship's  entry  crossing  the 

•e»        -  -  -        04040404 
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Cii»-     Cumyt-    Si;tjSur»»y 
touipr-  (roller.  vt*yor.  Ocu. 

/.  d.    s,  d.    J.  d.    s.  d. 

For  a  ship's  entry  to  the 
Strcights,  or  Canaries,  or 
Western  Islands         -  i  o     i  o     i  o     i   o 

For  clearing  of  ships  and  ex- 
amining books  -  10060606 

For  every  endorsement       -       04 

For  making  a  bond  to  the  king's 
use        -  -  -         06 

For  evcrj'  entry  in  the  certi- 
ficate book         -  -        02 

To  the  customer's  clerk  for  a 

cloth  cocket  or  certificate      06     02     02     02 

For  a  ship's  entry  crossing  the 
ccas        -  -         04 

Suhtidy  Outwardt. 

For  every  ship's  entry  within 

the  Levant,  or  beyond  the 

Streights  mouth         -  1  o     i  6     i  o     1  0 

For  every  ship's  entry  going  to 

any  foreign  parts  -         04040404 

For  every  ship's  entry  going  to 

theoutports  -        -        o  2     o  i     o  i     o  i 

For  clearing  of  everyship  pass- 
ing  to   foreign    ports,    and 

examining  the   contents    of 

the  ship  -  -  10060606 

For  every  English  cacket  by 

freeman  -  -      .0.  8040404 

For  every  stranger's  cocket,  or 

nnfireeman  of  London     -      10060606 
For   making   every   certificate 
"TfecKct,  us   well    English    a< 

strangers,  for  goods  which 

paid  subsidies  inwards,  and 

pay  no  subsidy  outwards        08     04     04    04 
For  every  certificate  upon  war- 
rant  from   his  majcsty,^  or 

the  lords  of  the  Treasury, 

paying  no  duties  •  t6o8o8oS 

For  endorsements  of  warrants 

and  licences         -         -         0404 
For  parsing  bill,  licen'.ing  such 

E  e  i  as 
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Cos-    Comp-    Sur-  Survey,   j 
tomer.    trollcr.  veyor.  Geii. 

},  d.    s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d. 
as    bring    in     victuals,      to 
carry  out  some  beer,  as  by- 
store         -  -         -        06060606 
Coxst   sufferances    arc    to    be 

given  without  fees 
For  every   coast   cocket    out- 
wards,  and  entering  in  his 
majesty's  books,  for  a  whole 
ship  or  vessel  passing  into 
the  open  sea        -        -        i  o     o  8     o  8     o  8 
For  a  bond  for  the  same     -      06 
For  discharging  the  same  bond  i 
filing   a    certificate    to    the 
said  bond  -  -  o  4 

For  making  every  certificate  of 

return.  -  -  -  10020202 
For  making,  entering,  and 
keeping  an  account  of  every 
debenture  for  repaying  of 
half  the  subsidy,  or  other 
sums  of  money  -  10040404 

For  making  and  entering  a 
transire  or  let  pass  from  port 
to  port,  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick         -         -  0402 

To  the   clerks  for  cocket,  by 

English  or  others         -         04020202 
For  a  ship's  entry  crossing  the 

seas         -  -  -  04 

To  the  clerk  of  the  coast 
cockets,  for  making  a  bill  or 
ticket  to  the  lord  mayor,  for 
com, .  victuals,  or  other  pro- 
visions       *■        -         -04 

Petty  Customs  Iniuards, 

For  every  stranger's  w;irrant  02     02     02     02 

For  every  bond            -  06 

For  every  bill  at  sight  i  0 

For  discharging  every  bond  o  6 

For    every   great   employment 

to   employ  the   proceed  of 

goods         -        -        -  061010 
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Cus-    Comp-    Sut-  Sorvey. 
tomer.  troUer.  veyor.  Cert. 

s,-  d.    s.  d.    s,  d.    Si  d' 

Subsidy  Inwards. 

For  every  warrant  by  English 

freemen  of  London         -      04     04     04     04 
For  every  warrant  for  strangers 

or  unfreemen  -  06060606 

To  the  clerk  for  making  the 

shipper's  entry  -  10 

For  making  a  bond  to  his  ma- 
jesty's use  -  -06 
For  evei-y  oath  administered  by 

the  collector  -  02 

For  a  shipper's  entry,  with  the 
particular  contents,  viz. 

From  the  East  Indies         2  6 
Do.fromtheStreights       26 
For  a  shipper's  entry,  with  the 

particular  contents,  viz. 
From  Spain,  Portugal,  and> 
the  West  Indies,  or  English 
plantations  -  20 

Do.  from  Dunkirk  or  France  i   o 
Do.  from  Flanders,   Holland,  1 

Ireland,  or  any   eastern    or 
northern  parts  -  i  p 

For  every  shiporvessel  less  than 

20  ton  -  *         o  8 

For  every  stranger's  ship  to  pay 

double  fees. 
For  every  certificate  of  foreign 
goods  imported  to  be  ship- 
ped out  free  of  subsidy  eigh- 
teen pence,  which  is  under- 
stood sixpence  for  the  search, 
although  several  ships,  and 
twelvepence  for  the  certifi- 
cate       -  -  -         1  6 
If  the  goods  be  under  20I.  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  rates, 
the  merchant  is  to  pay  the 
certificate  In  all  but         -      06 
For  examining  and  comparing 
every  debenture  with  the  ori- 
ginal certificate  .-04 

For 
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Cu»-    Cemp.   Sai^SmVey. 
lomer.    trolirr  reyor.  Gen. 

/.  d.    s.  d.    J.  d.    J.  d. 
For  a    cCTtlfirate    of   fartign 

goods  coming  from  any   of 

the  ont-ports  of  London,  or 

from  any  other  port  within 

this  nation  -  0(^020202 

For  goods  sent  by  sea  by  the 
Importer  thereof  to  any  of 
the  out-ports  from  London  06     02     02     02 

For  casting  up  the  snm,  and 
keeping  an  account  of  every 
debenture,  and  paying  the 
money  -        -  08 

For  evoy  bale,  pack,  truss, 
chat,  case,  or  other  pack' 
age  brought  into  the  king's 
warehouse  i  to  be  ^owcd 
to  the  officer  when  the  mer- 
chant u  short  entered  above 
five  shillings ;  to  be  paid 
to  the  proper  officer  two- 
pence. 

Great  Cus.'smi. 

For  a  cocket  for  calf.^ins         20     I  (> 

For  a  coast  cocket  outwards  of 
wool,  woolfds^  leather,  ricins, 
and  hides  -  -2010 

For  a  bond  to  his  majesty's  use  1  o 

For  filing  the  return  -  o  S 

For  a  return  and  discharge  out- 
wards -  -         2410 

fttj  U  be  paid  to  the  CUrkt  C7n- 
ctrning  several  Offieert^  at  vmU 
bneardt  aj  Outvardt. 

For  erery  bill  of  postage  06    03     03 

For   a   sccon.l   bill  or   parccl- 

cocket  outwards  -         020202 

T»  the  Kings  fFaiiert,  received  in  the  Ciutem-Hoiue 

ahve  Stairs.  s.  d. 

For  every  Englishman's  foreign  goods  or  mer- 
chandizes, of  what  nature  soever,  paying 
customs  inward*  in  the  port  of  London, 
or  coming  thither  from  any'  place  or  port 
by  cocket  .  .  -10 


/.  d. 

For  every  -stranger's  foreign  goods  in  like 
manner  paying  custom  inwards  in  the  same 
port,  or  coming  thither  by  cocket  -         16 

For  certifying  every  cocket  of  tuglish  goods 

brought  up  to  London  -  -16 

To  the  Kin^s  Waitert^  end  others  attending,  reieived 
at  the  Water-Side,  ta  be  divided  as  formerly. 

For  a<  bill  of  store,  or  portage  01  any  thing 

above  xos.  customs  -  -  -10 

For  a  bitt.of  sights  bill  of  soflenncc,  or  any 

other  imperfect  warrant  -  -10 

For  wools,.  wooUels^Ieather,  hides,  and  prohi- 
bited goods  from  the  out-ports  by  cocket  i  o 
-  Repstet. of  the  Kings  Warrants, 

For  ev«ry  English  warrant  for  goods  in- 
wards -  -  -  .  0   2 

For  every  stranger's  warrant  -  -04 

For  every  foreign  certificate  -  -  -        04 

For  alif  goods  not  paying  20s.  cti$tom,^hether 
in  or-  out,  there  shall  be  but  half  fees  taken, 
whether  for  warrant  v<^*ckets,  transires,  de- 
bentures, or  certificates 

7*  the  Usher  of  the  Custwm-House. 

For  every  oath  administered  by  the  king's  offi- 
cers outwards  -  -  -02 

For  fees  of  the  chief  search*,  and  Lis  majes- 
ty's undcr-searclicrs  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don ... 

Between  the  Chief  Stetrcher  and  five  Under-Sear chtrs. 

For  every -ship  that  passcth  into  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  Strcights,  West  Indies,  Guinea,  or 
^e  Western  Islands  -  -  60 

"For  every  ship  that  passcth  to  the  East  Indies       10  o 

All  other  English  ships  to  foreign  parts  4  c 

For  every  stranger's  ship  or  bottom  -  <S  8 

Dues  to  hi*  Majesifs  five  Under-Secretaries  who  at- 
•  tend  at  London. 

English  and  Aliens. 

For  every  certificate  for  shipping  out  goods 

formerly  imported  -  -20 

But  if  the  half  subsidy  to  be  received  amounts 

but  to  40s.  then  -  -  10 

To  be  paid  by  English  and  Aliens  for  Gotds  that  pay 
Subsidy,  and  pass  out  by  Cocket  or  M'^arrant. 

Pipe,  puncheon,  or  butt  -  -  04 

Hogshead 
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S.J. 
O   2 


Ilojshead  or  bag  —  ■« 

Tin,  the  block  or  barrel 

Boer,  eager,  wood  of  all  sorts,  copperas,  alum, 

and  sirch  gross  goods,  per  ton  -        04 

Corn  the  last,  sea-coal  the  chaldron,  beer  the 

ton,  lead  the  fodder  -  -  02 

The  maud,  &t,  or'pack  -  -  06 

The  bundle,  bale,  chest,  or  case         -         -  03 

Raisins  or  figs  the  20  trails  or  barrels         -  03 

For  every  coast  certificate  or  cocket  »-  .1   0 

Transires  for  the -coast  free. 

For  every  horse,  mare  or  gelding  -  10 

For  certifying  every  debenture  for  receiving 

back  half  subsidy,  &c-  —  -06 

For  every  piece  of  ordnance  -  -10 

For  the  endorsement  of  every  cocket  -         10 

For  every  certificate  out  of  their  books  of 
goods  lost  at  sea,  taken  by  pirates,  or  re- 
turned, whereby  so  much  may  be  shipped 
custom  free  -  -  -10 

For  every  bill  of  sufferance  or  store  above  los. 

in  the  book  of  the  rates  —  -10 

If  under  -  .-  -  .0  6 

The  fardle  or  truss  by  English  of  3  cwt.  or  up- 
wards -  -  -06 
Woollen    cloth  the  bale,    not   exceeding   5 

clotlis,  3  cwt.  snuffs,  bays,  or  says  o  3 

.M.crchants,  Strangt-rs,  or  such  as  shij)  on  Strangers 

Ships  or  Vessels. 
The  fardle  or  truss  —  ,.  10 

Thebaic  -  -  -  x>  6 

The  Fees  of  the  two  Searchers  at  Gravesend. 
*■     For  every  ship  that  passeth  over  the  seas  for 
Spuin,  Portugal,  Strcights,  the  West  Indies, 
Guinea,  or  the  Western  Islands  -  60 

For  every  sliip  to  the  East  Indies  ^  jo  o 

For  all  other  ships  in  foreign  parts  ..  40 

For  every  stranger's  ship  or  bottom  .-  go 

For  every  ship  having  a  coast  cocket  -  04 

For  passengers  outwards  not  being  merchants 

or  mariners  -  ^  -06 

By  the  act  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  William  and 
Mary,  officers  of  tlie  customs  in  London  and  the 
outports  are  allowed  to  take  and  receive  ices  and  gra- 
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tuities  for  attending  at  times  and  places  not  required 
by  law  ;  and  which,  by  usage,  is  readily  paid  by  mer- 
chants for  the  greater  dispatch  of  business. 
CUSTOMS  INWARDS.  On  a  ship's  arrival  in  the  ri- 
ver, the  ship's  broker  must  take  an  exact  account  of 
her  loading  from  the  captain's  manifest,  and  report 
the  same  at  the  custom-house,  which  he  does  by 
making  two  copies,  the  one  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
and  the  other  on  a  paper,  with  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  master  of  the  ship  printed  on  it,  given  by  the 
clerk  of  the  ship's  entries  at  the  custom-house.  The 
collector  inwards,  or  his  deputy,  who  attends  in  the 
Long  Room,  administers  the  oath  to  the  master,  and 
the  report  is  made  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

Manifest  and  Oath. 
Inwards. 
Port  of  I  IN  the  ship 

London.  ^   built,  property  all 
tons,  with         men, 

men,  |  besides 

a  man,  master  for 

.this  present  voyage  from 


about 


LK. 


I, 


I  bale 

Presents. 
G.  I  box  or  I  case. 


Oath, 

I  DO  swear,  that  the  entry  above  written,  new 
tendered  and  subscribed  by  me,  is  a  just  report  of  the 
name  of  my  ship',  its  burthen,  built,,,  property,  num- 
ber and  country  of  mariners,  the  present  master  and 
vovaje :  and  that  it  doth  further  cont.iin  a  true  ac- 
count  of  my  lading,  with  the  particular  marks,  num- 
bers, quantity,  quality,  and  consignment  of  all  the 
goods  and  merchandizes  in  my  said  ship,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge ;  nor  have  I  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Turkey,  or  of  anyplace  in  Africa  within  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  and  that  I  have  not  broke  bulk,  or  delivered 
any  goods  out  of  my  said  ship  since  her  loading  in 

So  help  me  GOD. 

Sworn  before  us, 

the  day  of ' 

After 
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After  making  a  true  copy  of  the  manifest  on  the 
taid  two  sheets  of  paper,  yoa  must  go  to  the  bench 
oiHccrs  iu  the  Long  Roomr accompanied  by  the  mas- 
ter, and  read  the  two  manifests  over  with  him,  of 
which  he  retaini  that  wrote  on  the  plain  sheet ;  and 
the  other  with  the  printed  oath  you  must  re- 
turn to  the  cleric  of  the  thip%  entries  (from  whom  you 
received  it),  who,  after  examining  the  master  con- 
cerning the  ship,  swears  to  :!fc*t;  a  copy  is 

then  t^CQ  by  the  assistant  ( .  ic  ship's  entries, 

who  attends  the  board  with  his  parchment-book, 
whcfcin  is  inserted  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  master, 
and  from  whence,  in  order  for  the  commissioners  to 
appoint  such  landing-waiter  to  the  ship  as  the  contents 
of  the  cargo  may  rcquir . . 

Every  tncrdunt  emcrs  ha  goods  from  bis  bill  of 
lading  as  sooa  after  the  ship  is  reported  as  poKiblc,  to 
prevent  a  charge  for  demurrage,  and  he  must  draw 
out  the  warrant  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  Sarah*  William  Binainghami  Ncw-Yoik. 

I.K.  Kt     .... 
>  No.  I  contamiag 

Value  ten  pounds. 

Tohn  King,  importer  of  the  goods  mentioned  on 

tliis  warrant,  doth  hereby  declare,  that  he  enters  the 

tame  at  the  value  as  above  sped  tied. 

Witness  my  hand  this         day  of         1802. 

yatn  King, 
Signed  and  declared 

before  us 

U.  B.  This  declaration  Is  only  on  goods  at  aJ  vale- 
rrn. 

If  goods  which  pay  a  rated  duty,  the  warrant  must  |~ 
be  made  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

In  f  he  Johanna,  Capt.  T.  S.  Taay,  a  Riga. 
On  British  account. 

Thomat  Cttr^fHf. 

T.  G.^         .  -\ 

^        >    13  bundles.  /        ,       , 

v.  H.  3  f  4j  btindics  rontaimng  6  tons 

T.  G.7  .  I  of  rough  hcmt'. 

P.  H.  5  3»  ^'  ) 


PoU  Entn. 
In  the  Johanna,  Capt.  T 


T^ii:a. 


Two  tons,  thirteen  hundred  weight  and  a  half,  and 
niteen  pounds  weight  of  rough  hemp. 
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InJorsemtnt  »/i  the  Warrant  for  All'jwan:' for  Dnma»t. 

Adjudged  on  eight  tons,  thirteeti  hundred  weight, 
two  quarters  and  sixteen  pounds  net  of  rough  hemp, 
three-fourth  parts  for  damage. 
Certified,  Nov.  180:— No.  IC9. 
Signed,  Richd.  Trc'.i^i.'t'.n^ 
^b»s.  Harvfy. 

Of  which  warrants  the  merchant  makes  six  bills  (.i» 
to  every  check  a  bill  is  given,  there  being  six  checks), 
if  scavagc  duty,  eight  bills,  whereof  one  must  be  wrote 
in  words  at  length,  which  one  is  to  pass,  and  Is  called 
a  warrant ;  in  the  f  i?  the  contents  may  be  ex  - 

pressed  in  figures,  wi-.^;.  ...v  all  delivered  to  the  ro!- 
leaor  (if  wine,  to  the  wine  collector,  and  plantntian 
goods,  except  rum,  to  the  plantation  collector)  who 
attcsKi*  in  the  Long  Roor     •       "  "    m  t  en 

intlie  morning  till  one  in  ;.-  ....,;.  ..  ,  ...  .  liaving 
paid  the  customs  to  the  collector  inwards,  the  entry  is 
read  out  with  the  warrant,  which  warrant  is  taken 
from  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  by  the  !  wT»itcr 

appointed  to  the  sliip,  who  signs  an  or>.i  .    -  deli* 

very  of  the  goods. 

If  upon  the  discharge  of  the  ship  it  should  appear 
that  any  part  of  the  cargo  has  been  omitted  in  tlic 
master's  rq>ort,  and  that  no  irnnd  was  intended,  the 
comiaisMaas  must  be  petitioned,  stating  the  true 
circumstances  of  the  case  ,1 

the  report,  which  they  i.  >....,,  j......;,  ...... .  .-..;,  L,...t 

the  goods  so  omitted  may  be  added  to  the  report, 
which  is  sworn  to  de  ikn.'O. 

When  the  report  is  made,  the  ship's  broker  having 
procured  the  name  of  the  landing-waiter  who  is  ap- 
^PQJpted  to  the  ship,  the  merchant  applies  to  his  agenr, 
to  whom  he  gives  the  bill  of  lading,  and  sends  to  the 
officers  on  board  the  ship,  the  landing-vi-aitcr  having 
signed  a  Qote  wrote  by  the  merchant,  or  his  agent,  af- 
ter the  following  form,  nz. 

Mr. ,  tide-waiter  on  tl\e  ship  Hope,  Wm.  Hall, 

a  Jamaica. 

DcUver  the  bales,  &c.  marked  as  undermentioned. 

I.  G.  No.  I  to  30,  bales  of  cotton. 

T.  S>  No.  I  to  50,  casks  of  cofiee. 

Signed  J.  H.  Landing-Waiter 
Custom-Housc,  to  the  Ship  Hope. 

Nov.  1802. 

On  a  lighter's  arrival  with  goods  from  the  ship,  the 

ship's 
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ship's  broker  pro\id.*s  a  book  ruled  in  the  same  form 
as  the  landing  ^raiter's,  wherein  he  enters  the  marks 
-and  numbers  of  each  parcel  as  they  are  landed  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  lighter  is  delivered,  he  gets  the  surveyor  to 
give  him  an  ac<omit.of  the  damage,  if  anf,  upon  the 
goods.    *■'  vf  '■■  (..:  •  -,:,,.' 

When  the  goods  are  weighed,  measured,  or  gauged, 
amd  the  merciram  lias  got  an  account  thereof,  and 
.finds  his  prime  entry  iilready  made  too  small,  he  must 
make  a  post  entry  for  the  surplusage  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tht*first  entry  was  done ;  but  hei-e  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  post  entries  are  not  .allowed  on  sundry 
goods,  as  linens,  chip  and  straw  hats,  &c. ;  and  in 
winesihc  merchant  may  make  his  prime. and  post  in 
one  entry. 

When  an  over-entry  has  been  made,  and  more  paid 
-er  bonded  for  customs  than  the  goods  really  landed 
amounts,  the  landing-waiter  and  surveyor  must  signify 
-the  same,  upon  oath,  made  and  signed  by- the  person  so 
over-entered,  as  follows  :  "  That  he,  or  any  person  to 
.his  knowledge,  had  not  any  of  the  said  goods  over-en- 
tered on  board  the  said  ship,  or  any  where  landed  the 
same  without  payment  of  customs  j"which  oath  must 
be  attested  by  the  collector  .and  comptroller,,  or  their 
deputies,  who  compute-the  duties,  und  eet  down  on 
.the  back  of  .the  certificate,  first  in  words  at  length* 
and  then  in  figures,  the  several  sums  to  be  paid,  upon  i 
which  a  certificate  of  over-entry  is  granted,  or  the 
duty  overpaid  may  be  returned  by  special  certificate. 
The  Certificate. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  Thomas  Hallah  did  enter 
»nd  pay  custom  inwards  in  the  ship  Matthew,  W. 
Jeflfi-ey,  master,  from  Jamaica 

the  17th  day  of  January  i8c2.    For  forty-two  gal- 
lons of  Spanish  wine. 

And  we  the  officers  under-written,  did  cxaniine 
'the  goods  at  -the  delivery  thereout  out  of  the  said 
ship,  and  found  no  more  than  twenty-six  gallons  of 
Spanish  wine 

So  that  the  said  merchant  over-entered  sixteen  gal- 
lons of  Spanish  wine 

And  for  fartlicr  manifestation  of  the  truth  thereof 
he  Jiath  made  oztli,  that  neither  he^  nor  any  other 
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person,  to  his  use  or  knowledge,  had  any  of  the  goods 
so  over-entered  aboard  the  said  ship,  or  hi  any  jiace 
landed,  without  payment  of  custom. 
Dated  at  the  Custom-House, 
November  20th,  1802. 

Consolidated  customs,  two  pounds 
New  duty  1 796,  two  pounds 
Goods  and  shipping  1 798,  three  shil- 
lings .-  -  - 


Paid. 
200 
200 


Bond. 


You  are  to  allow  to  Thomas  HuUah" 
the  sum  of  four  pounds  three  shil- 
lings, as  above  certified  ;  and  this 
with  the  acquittance  for  the  same, 
shall  be  your  warrrant. 


030 


430 


M  3  o 


Dated  at  the  Custom-House  aforesaid, 
the  20th  day  of  November  1802. 


To  Augustus  Pcchell,  Esq.  Receiver-General  jnd 
Cashier  of  his  Majesty's  Customs. 
Certificate  of  Over-Entry,  London. 
This  certificate  is  to  pass,  and 

to  be  paid  to  the  merchant, 

■without  any  fee,  gratuity,  or 

reward,   by   any  officer    or 

clerk  on  this  post. 

As  the  difi^erence  is  considerable  between  the  seve- 
ral duties  paid  by  British  subjects,  and  those  paid  by 
foreign  ships,  it  is  permitted,  that  any  British  mer- 
chant may  custom  in  his  own  name  the  goods  of  any 
other  British  merchant ;  so  may  one  mer-chant-trader 
enter  the  goods  of  another  merchant-trader.  But  by 
the  Stat.  I  Eliz.  c.  11.  s.  6,  it  is  enacted,  "That  no 
persons,  denizen  or  stranger,  do  enter,  or  cause  to  be 
entered  any  riian^ej^  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dizes from  any  parts  beyond  the  s-eas  into  thb  king- 
dom, or  going  to  be  transported  beyond  the  same  into 
any  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  name  or 
names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  tlian  the  true 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  being  not  sold,  bargained, 
or  contracted  for,  to  or  with  any  other  person  pr .per- 
sons 
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MOSt  before  mA.  catrj,  or  before  the  arrival  of  such 
g«ods,ware^«r  merchandize  in  the  parts  bevonJ  the 
seas,  on  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  goods  so  en- 
.tcrcd. 

BiJ/t  e/  Sigtt. 
'U'hen  a  merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  qnanti- 
ties  or  qualities  of  any  goods  that  should  be  consigDcd 
to  him  from  his  correspondent,  so  that  he  is  not  ca- 
pable of  making  a  perfect  entry  of  the  same,  he  must 
acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller  thereof,  and 
desire  a  H/i  rfiigbt  at  view,  in  order  to  have  them 
on  shore  and  eiiamined }  when,  upon  the 
making  oath  of  the  same,  and  depositing 
such  jwnc  of  money  in  the  collector's  hands  as  may 
be  conjectured  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  duties, 
such  bill  will  be  granted. 

BitlefSght. 
In  the 

STcrrr 

CO 

Account 


maketh  oath,  that  neither  himself,  this 
deponent,  nor  any  other  person  whatever  for  him,  to 
his  knowledge  or  belief,  have  recdvcd  sufficient  in- 
voice, bill  of  lading,  or  otlier  advice,  from  whence  the 
quality,  quantity  or  value  of  the  goods  above-men- 
tioned  can  be  axertaincd,  so  as  to  make  a  ju«  and 
perfect  entry  thereof,  tmtil  the  same  shall  be  examined 
tj  some  of  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs. 
Sworn  before  me,  this 
Jay  of 

Let  this  sight  pass  for  the  goods  above-mentioned, 
taking  a  deposit  sufficient  to  secure  the  customs  i  the 
goods  are  to  be  landed,  examined,  andnotto  be  delivered 
until  his  majesty's  duties  are  fuily  paid,  which  Is  to  be 
done  within  three  days  after  the  examination,  then 
this  sight  is  to  be  returned  to  the  patent  officers  to  be 
perfected. 

Djted  the 

Depo  .1 
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Almost  all  goods.warcs,  and  merchandize  imported 
pay  duties,  and  arc  delivered  either  by  talc,  weight, 
measure,  or  gauge ;  those  which  pay  duty  by  tale, 
at  the  delivery  to  be  tallied  at  i,  lo,  20,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  them  ;  and  very  seldom  a  po^t- 
cntr}-  is  allowed  to  be  made  on  goods  by  talc. 

Goods  paying  duties  by  weight  are  weighed  at 
the  king's  beam ;  at  landing  the  goods,  the  weigher 
calls  out  the  full  and  true  gross  weights  in  the  scale, 
which  the  landing-waiter  and  the  ships'  broker  arc  to 
enter  into  their  books ;  and  from  the  total  of  the  said 
gross  weight  is  to  be  made  an  allowance,  in  considera- 
tion of  draft,  according  to  certain  weights  settled  by 
usage,  except  tobacco  of  the  British  plantations,  which 
is  to  be  allowed  two  pounds  for  every  hogshead  of 
35olbs.  or  upwards. 

The  allowance  for  draft  being  deducted,  there  is  in 
BMMt  cases  a  fiirthcr  allowance  to  be  made  out  of  the 
rrmaining  weight,  called  tare,  being  a  consideration 
for  th£  outside  package  that  contains  sach  goods,  such 
as  chests,  casks,  band^,  paper,  thread,  &c. 

Several  sorts  of  goods  have  their  tare  ascertained, 
and  those  tares  must  not  be  altered  or  deviated  from 
in  any  case  within  the  port  of  Lon4on,  imless  the  mer- 
chant or  the  officers  desire  that  the  goods  may  be  un- 
packed, and  the  nett  weight  taken  \  but  tliis  must  not 
be  done  but  by  the  consent  of  two  landing-surveyors, 
attested  by  their  hands  in  the  landing-waiter's  books  ; 
and  in  the  out-ports,  not  witliout  the  consent  of  the 
collector  and  sin^eyor.  And  as  to  those  goods  which 
have  not  their  tares  ascertained,  two  landing-survey- 
ors in  London,  and  the  collector  and  surveyor  in  the 
out;portsare  to  adjust  andallowthe  same  in  likemanner. 

Goods  delivered  by  nacasurc  arc  under  three  differ- 
ent regulations. 

Such  as  linens  particularly,  which  are  measured  by 
running  measure,  being  no  more  than  taking  the 
length  of  the  piece  from  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

Pictures,  grave  and  paving  stones,  and  marble  ta- 
bles, are  measured  by  square  and  superficial  d-ct. 

Marble  blocks  and  timber  arc  measured  by  ^olid  or 
cubical  measure. 

Goods-delivered  by  gauge  arc  wine,  &c.  and  all  ex- 
cisable liquors,  whose  quantity  to  be  entered  may  be 
pretty  nearly  determined  by  cQiuidcrtng  the  size  of  the 
cask.  _^^   . 

f  f  B'/jrc 
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Before  any  goods  are  delivered  by  virtue  of  any 
warrant,  the  same  must  be  copied  in  the  landing- 
•  waittf *s  books,  distinguisliing  the  date,  and  Mumber  of 
the  entry,  the  merchant's  name,  the  total  duties 
paid,  the  particular  packages,  with  the  marks,  num- 
bers, and  quantities  of  the  goods  for  which  the  duties 
have  been  paid. 

On  the  delivery  of  the  poods,  underneath  the  said 
copy  of  the  warrant  must  bo  inserted  the  manner  of 
the  delivery,  as  the  number,  weight,  measure,  or 
gauge,  with  the  respective  allowances  for  draft  and 
tare,  where  the  same  are  to  be  allowed  ;  from  the  to- 
tal whereof  the  quantity  lirst  entered  being  deducted, 
the  remainder  is  the  quantity  for  which  a  post  or  addi- 
tional entry  is  to  be  made  5  .and  when  the  «aihe  is 
made,  the  date  and  number  of  such  entry  must  be 
inserted  opposite  the  said  short  entry. 

In  making  entries,  it  Is  usual  for  merchants  to  in- 
clude all  the  goods  they  have  on  board  the  same  ship 
in  one,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  of  several  deno- 
minations; and  asall  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize 
brought  fi-om  parts  beyond  the  sea  into  this  kingdom 
by  Way  of  rherchandize,  and  unshipped  to  be  laid  on 
land,  are  forft'ited  unless  the  subsidy,  customs,  and 
other  duties  thereof  are  paid  or  tendered  to  the  c«l- 
lector,  &'c.  or  agreed  with  for  the  same,  it  is  a  matter 
of  favour  and  indulgence  to  prevent  such  gbods  and 
jnerchandize  from  being  seized  and  condemned  ;  and 
thbugli  in  goods  delivered  Hy  weight  and  gauge,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  entry  before 
bnding,  yet  in  goods  delivered  by  number  and  mea- 
sure, there  cannot  be  any  excuse  or  pretence  for  a 
short  entry. 

For  the  tares  allowed  at  the   custom-house,   vide 
printed  book  of  tares  arranged  alphabetically  on  the 
■respective  goods  imported.         * 

The  following  are  the  lawful  and  public  quays  and 
•wharfs  for  the  shipping  and  landing  of  goods,  viz. 
Brewer's  quay,  Ralph's  quay, 

CheSter'squay,  Dice  quay, 

Galley  quay,  Smart's  quay. 

Wool  quay,  Somer's  quay, 

Castom-hoiisc  quay,  J.yon's  quay. 

Porter's  quay,  Botolph  wharf; 

Bear  quay,  Haman's  quay, 

Sabb's  dock,  Gaunt's  quay. 
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Wiggin's  quay,  Cox's  quay, 

Young's  quay.  Fresh  wharf, 

Billingsgate,  to  be  a  com-    Bridgc-houSe,   in  South- 
mon  open  place  for  the         wark,   is  only  allowfcd 
landing  and  bringing  in         for  lanJinL'  of  any  kind  ' 
of  lish,  salt,  victuals  (all         of  corn  for  the  city  of 
manner  of  grocery  tx-        London,   and  not  fcr 
cepted)    or   fuel  of  all         any  private  or  particular 
sorts,  and  all  native  ma-         person's  account, 
terials  for  building,  and 
for  carrying    out    the- 
same,  and  for  no  other 
wares  or  merchandise. 

The  time  appointed  for  shipping  and  landing  of 
goods  at  the  above  quays  and  wharfs,  between  the 
tower  of  London  and  London  bridge,  is  betwixt  suh- 
rising  and  sun-setting,' from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day, 
and  between  the  hours  of  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  from  Lady-dSv  to 
Michaelmas,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  respective 
officers  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
goods ;  and  such  officers  as  shall  refuse  upon  due  call- 
ing to  be  present,  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  de- 
fault. 

Any  person  may  ship  or  load  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  on  the  river  Thames,  botmd  to  parts  beyond 
the  sea,  horses,  coals,  beer,  ordinary  stones  for  build- 
ing, fish  taken  by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  c(3tn 
Or  grain,  the  duties  being  paid,  and  the  regular  cock- 
ets  -and  warrants  duly  passed  for  the  same ;  likwvf?e 
deal  boards,  balks,  and  all  sorts  of  masts  and  peat  tifn- 
ber  may  be  unshipped  and  laid  on  land,  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer,  at  any  place  between  LimehouSc  iiid 
Westminster,  the  owner  first  paying  the  custom  <:fu- 
ties  and  procuring  a  licence,  and  declaring  the  place  he 
intends  to  land  the  goods  before  he  unships  them, 
otherwise  the  goods  arc  forfeited,  pursuant  to  the  act 
36  G.  III.  c.  82. 

When  a  merchant  wishes  to  land  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandise at  any  other  place  than  the  lawful  and  public 
quays,  a  special  sufferance  must  be  granted  for  that 
purpose,  as  follows: 

Sufferance. 
In  case  you  have  a  warrant  passed  In  the  nainc 
of 


yea 


^m 
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you  mijt  vithin  the  lawful  hpurs  appoiotcd  for 
goo«ls  inwar''  -^t 

the  same  to  b-  -  .    c*    -  ■  ■'* 

wards  landed  within  tho:^  hours,  at 

tl'.c  omchant  allowing  jou 
a  moderate  rccompencc  for  such  your  cxtraordi- 
narv  fLTvice ;  ciTC  bciu;'  t  ikcii  that  two  landing 
i,  at  least,  be  end  each  station 

on^he  quaft.    Dated  Custwiuhotisc,  Ixwdon, 
the 


To  the  landii\{  < urveyort,  and  tu 
king's)  waiters,  or  their 

tnd   IjiiJliu'    ^-.liters  a:), 

th 


N.  i 

u 

Hi 

and  watdimen,  »liaii  Ik 
of  ,u „..-  ,.  ..f,l.„ 

trcmclj  dil 

port,  if  the  du-.;ci  l>c  ii<^ 
^^l^ipped  t^  virtue  of  ihK 
?:  JjjJrTjTi  "'  other  miv 

•aid  wharf,  whereby  the  t 
the  comniiuioncxs  arc  jv. 
fuse  passing  any  mori    n 
there  landed,  pursuant  t' 
tc  pricton,  • 

thit  the  wl 


L>f    liiC 


:  kc-iunty 


ry  cxpcii. 


at  the 

prejudiced, 

1  to  re 

\  to  bt 

J  given 
1776. 


: 


aic  ... 
Jftbe 


after  they  shall    ^ojcka 
,  and  until  tlicv 
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SUFFERANCE. 

You  tnav  pemijt  the  j^oods  above,jnentioncd,  at 
thcpropr  i>c«icc,  to  be  brought  up 

to  ari!  '  .  Uic  Lusioin-bousc  or  Wool  qupy,  and 

f> ''  'v  conveyed  to  ^c  king's  warehouse 

.1  nation,  you  arc  to  certify  on  the 
back  of  I  his  sufierance,  how  you  find  [lie  said  good*, 
c  '  '  !.irs. 

.  ill  be  any  customable  goods 
f  arc  not  concealed,  you  are 

I  iicreof  be  paid :  but  jf  thcro 

..jucdor  concealed,  they  wiU^be 


1 


1). 


Ci 


tUc 


...  ig  waiter*  ;  and 

rhjrlinj  .!  neglect  to  com- 

j  ^  herein  mentioned,  they  will 

ptr.::.p:  >: .1)   :-;  ruUiscd  having  any  more  nufilr- 

anrcs  it  intt!il  to  t!icrn. 

passen^^ers  from  (otagn  parts 
'>ar^  during  the 

.   ^' riniui;!.!  ii>  uc  iJiiucu  uj  a  pari^ular  suf- 


S<f.-, 


Btiliagt. 


:  >  >m-hou5C, 

for  tikc 

rs,    l^lld- 

\\ig  waiters  appointed  to  the. 

iliip,  and  V 
<J  cxAniiniitu  II. 

If  ilic  l>.if;^.igc  i»  from  the  East  Indie:,  Chinn,  th** 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  St.  HcJ.  i>) 

t'  •  ■         '  li- 

attend  to  examine  the  samcj  but  from  -.v..  >- 

reign  parts,  passengers  baggage  is  taken  to  the  king'x 

'    iisc,  whc!      '      '  ii.kjgc» 

ir  or  his  ..- ...,  who 

1                                              .  ike  manner  as  the  projicr 
oms  ,at  the  East  India  Company's 
'  .  back  of  the      ""         a 
contents  of  t  d 

ch  passenger,  whi<  J 

\  to  the  conunis>ioners,  who 
■• -■ -  '  :rs 


tKU' 


not  of.  vy  manufacture  prohibited  to 

be  Huruiu  thi  ■'■,  but  such  apparel  or  articles 

as  have  not  bei-i.  .iu.  ■■,  and  arc  customable,  will  be 

ordered  to  be  entered,  and  !>uch  as  are  prolubited  to 

be  forfeited  and  prosecuted  accordingly. 

Viz.  On  a  sufferance  for 

8  trviijts  ■)  •   .  1 

f    corit.iining  Wearing  apparel, 

V        hucn,  &c. 


5  boxes 

I  porunautcAU 


Ff  a 


the 
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the  officers  after  examination  of  the  said  packagcs> 
indorse  on  the  said  sufferance,  as  follows : 

Examined  eight  trunks,  five  boxes,  and  one  port- 
manteau, containing  1 8  suits  of  old  wearing  apparel, 
50  shirts,  much  worn;  papers  and  books  of  accounts, 
€olbs.  of  printed  French  bound  books,  three  India 
damask  night  gowns,  four  lbs.  of  tea,  four  lbs.  of 
chocolate,  three  remnants  containing  30  ells  plain 
Holland.  Linen  under  one  ell  wide. 
King's  warehouse,  t  A.  B.  Surveyor, 

1st  Aug.  1802.     3  C.  D.  Assistant  Ditto. 

Whereon  the  commissioners  order,  the  bound 
books  and  linen  to  be  entered,  the  night  gowns,  tea 
and  chocolate  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  rest  to  be 
deUvered. 

E.  F.    G.  H.    I.  K.    L.  M. 

When  passengers  baggage  is  landed  at  an  out-port, 
it  is  to  be  examined  by  the  landing  surveyor  and 
landing  waiter,  who  reports  the  contents  thereof  to 
the  collector  of  the  port,  who  is  empowered  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  in  London,  to  give  the 
necessary  directions  accordingly. 

All  the  proceedings  on  the  foregoing  examination 
of  the  said  baggage,  the  surveyor  of  the  king's  ware- 
house, and  the  landing  waiter  appointed  to  the  ship, 
severally  enter  into  their  respective  books,  with  the 
date  of  the  commissioners  order  for  delivery,  &c. 

When  the  landing  waiter  appointed  to  a  ship  has 
made  a  true  entry  of  the  delivery  of  all  goods  into 
his  book  (which  he  has  delivered  to  him  for  each 
ship),  and  has  perfectly  adjusted  the  same,  he  is,  be- 
fore the  said  book  is  delivered  to  the  jerquer  (or  sur- 
veyor in  the  out-ports  where  there  is  no  jerquer),  to 
aertify  the  same  under  his  hand,  after  the  entry  of 
the  last  article,  thus  : 

This  ship  is  regularly  discharged,  and  all  post  en- 
tries duly  made. 

N.  O.  Landing  waiter. 

Every  merchant  making  entry  of  goods,  either  in- 
wards or  outwards,  shall  be  dispatched  in  such  order 
as  he  shall  come  and  apply  ;  and  if  any  officer  or  his 
clerk  shall,  for  favour  or  reward,  put  any  merchant 
or  his  servant  duly  attending,  or  otherwise  delay  any 
person  so  attending  and  making  his  entries  as  afore- 
said, by  his  turn,  to  draw  any  other  reward  or  gratu- 
ity from  him  than  is  lawful  and  limited, 'if  the  of- 
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ficer  be  found  culpable,  he  shall  upon  complaint  to 
the  commissioners  be  discharged,  and  not  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  custom-house. 

Every  merchant  shall  have  liberty  to  break  bulk  in 
any  port,  and  to  pay  custom  for  no  more  than  he 
shall  enter  and  land,  provided  that  the  master  of  such 
ship  make  declaration  upon  oath  before  two  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  port,  of  the  contents  of  his 
lading,  and  shall  declare  upon  oath  before  the  cus- 
tomer, comptroller  or  surveyor,  or  two  of  them,  at 
the  next  port  where  the  ship  shall  arrive,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  goods  landed  at  the  other  port, 
•and  to  whom  they  did  belong. 

The  officers  and  clerks  who  sit  in  the  Long-rom, 
&c.  shall  attend  their  several  places  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
searchers  and  other  officers  of  the  water-guard,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  j 
and  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening. 

All  the  officers  of  the  out-ports  shall  attend  every 
day  at  the  custom-house  of  the  port,  from  the  hours 
of  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

CUSTOM  of  MERCHANTS.  Tlie  Le>«  Mercaicna, 
or  custom  of  merchants,  like  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament,  is  a  grand  division  of  British  jurispru- 
dence. The  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  insu- 
rance, and  all  other  rnercantile  contracts,  equally  fall 
within  the  general  laws  of  England,  as  those  of  mar- 
riage or  murder.  The  custom  of  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  is  the  gene- 
ral law  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  a  jury  after  it  has  been  settled  by  judicial  de- 
terminations, 2  Burr.  1226.  Sec  Bil/s  of  ExcharigCf 
Copartnership,  Insurance. 

CUSTOMS  ON  MERCHANDIZE  are  certain  duties 
payable  upon  merchandize  exported  or  imported, 
unless  where  from  particular  regulations  certain  re- 
wards, bounties,  or  drawbacks  are  allowed  for  specific 
articles  of  export  or  import. 

These  duties  were  at  first  only  granted  for  a  stated 
term  of  years ;  afterwards  for  life,  as  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Charles 
the  First  and  Second  ;  but  by  three  several  statutes, 
9  Anne,  c.  6,  i  G,  I.  c.  12,  and  3  G.  I.  c.  7,  this 

duty 
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duty  was  made  perpetual  and  mortgaged  for  the  public 
d«bt.  The  customs  thus  imposed  by  parliament  were 
principaUy  contained  in  t^w  books  of  rates,  set  fonh 
by  parliaflUBtary  authority  ■,  but  by  the  27th  of  his 
proent  majesty,  entitled  the  Consolidation  Act,  by 
which  all  the  former  statntes  imposing  dudes  <rf'  cus- 
toms and  excise  were  abolished  as  to  tte  quantum, 
the  two  books  of  rates  formerly  imposed  were  abo- 
lidied,  and  a  new  book  of  rates  waa  substituted. 

By  this  judicious  and  systematic  simplification  of 
the  duties,  the  merchant  was  enabled  to  understand 
and  with  facility  to  ascertain  the  duties  be  was  liable 
to,  which  before  were  numerously  and  widely  scat- 
tered through  so  many  act*  of  parliament  that  e%cn 
the  persons  concerned  in  collecting  them,  from 
ignorance  of  so  complex  a  subject,  frequently  com- 
mitted mistakes,  whence  either  the  aerchaat  or  the 
rrvenoe  wa«  evnmully  the  wBJatn. 

The  SMam'mg  are  the  principal  acts  which  have 
been  passed  relative  to  the  customs. 

By  Stat.  14  Rich.  II.  c.  10,  no  customer,  or  comp- 
troller of  the  customs,  shall  have  any  shipa  of  his 
own,  or  meddle  with  the  freight  of  shipa. 

By  Stat.  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  5,  no  searcher,  surveyor, 
&c.  or  their  clerks,  deputies,  or  tervants,  may  have 
any  such  ships  of  their  own }  nor  shall  use  mcrchnn- 
dizc,  keep  a  wharf,  inn,  or  tavern,  or  be  factor,  at- 
torney, &c.  to  a  merchant,  under  a  pcnahy  of  40I. 

By  Kat.  I  Hen.  IV.  c.  13,  and  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20, 
customers  and  comptrollers  shall  reside  upon  their 
offices,  and  not  make  deputies. 

By  Stat.  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  31,  ships  shall  be  laden  in 
the  great  ports,  and  not  in  creeks. 

By  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  Ii.  s.  3,  no  ships  from 
beyond  the  sea  to  be  longer  than  three  days  coming 
op  from  Gravescnd,  imless  hindered  by  contrary  winds, 
draught  of  water,  9ec.  All  entries  to  be  made  on 
oath. 

Outward-bOHid  ihipa  not  to  take  goods  aboard  till 
entry  is  made  at  the  custom-bonec,  on  penalty  of  lool. 
Shii>s  of  war  bringing  goods  inwards  to  make  like 
entries,  on  penalty  of  tool.  On  refusal  to  make 
soch  CMrics,  as  well  outwards  as  inwards,  the  officers 
of  the  iiisti)—  OMy  go  on  board,  and  take  ont  all 
goods  proUMMd  or  nncasloincd,  that  shall  be 
fsoBtl  on  board  todi  ship.    &  3. 
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By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43,  officers  of  the  cushjmsHirc 
empowered  to  search  men  of  war  and  merchant-ships 
for  uncustomed  and  prohibited  goods.  M.«sters,  Sec. 
suffering  goods  to  be  unpacked  on  board,  and  carried 
away,  or  put  into  of  her  form  or  package,  after- the 
ship  cosnes  into  port*  «£  discharge,  shal^  ioricit 
ico!. 

Goods  found  concealed  in  any  ship^ifttr  clearing, 
the  master  to  forfeit  tool. 

Persons  beating  or  abusing  any  custom-house  ofliccrs 
in  doe  execution  of  their  office,  either  on  board  or  a- 
shore,  to  be  committed  by  the  next  justice  of  peace 
to  prison  till  the  next  quarter  acssions  i.  and  tho  jus- 
tices of  the  said  quarter  sessions  are  empowered  to 
punish  the  ofTendcrs  by  fine,  not  exceeding  looI. 
and  to  remain  in  prison  till  discharged  by  order  of 
the  exchequer,  both  of  fine  and  imprisoumcnt^  or 
discover  the  person  that  set  them  to  work,  that  he 
may  legally  be  proceeded  agaioit.     S«  6.  - 

By  13  and  14  Car.  IL  c.  n.s.  v>aad  t  Anne, 
Stat.  I.  c.  16.  s.  3,  no  goods  to  be  landed  on  any 
wharf,  quay,  or  sUppfd  off,  without  the  presence  uf 
some  custom-house  officers  (the  port  of  Hull  ex- 
cepted by  I  Eliz.  c  1 1.)  i  or  goods  passing  by  certi- 
ficates, waste  cocquct,  or  otherwise,  without  am s- 
tonv-house  officer }  umicr  penalty  of  tool,  to  be  paid 
by  the  wharfingers  or  keeper  of  such  wharf  or  quay. 
Goods  taken  frx>m  the  shore  into  any  lighter,  boat, 
&c.  to  be  carried  onboard  a  ship  outward-bound,  or 
taken  from  sliips  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  without 
a  warrant  and  the  presence  of  one  or  more  custom- 
house officers,  such  lighter,  boat,  &c.  to  be  forfeited, 
and  the  master,  &c.  of  any  ship  inward-boimd, 
.  JpHwing  and  consenting  thereto,  to  forfeit  tho  value 
of  the  goods  so  unshipped  ;  and  any  carman,  porter, 
waterman,  or  other  person  assisting  in  the  same,  being 
apprehended  by  warrant  from  any  justice  of  peace,  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  to  find  surety  for  their  goo«M3c- 
haviour  ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  ts  be  imprisoned 
two  moiuhs,  or  till  payment  of  5L  forfeit.  Coo.is 
carried  coastwise  witliout  a  sufferance  to  be  forfeited  ; 
snasters  of  ships  taking  on  board  such  goods  to  take 
out  a  cocquct,  anil  give  bond  for  delivery  and  t!is- 
charge  thereof  in  the  port  for  whii  h  the  same  shall  be 
entered,  and  to  return  a  certificate  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  such  cocquct,  under  the  hands  and 
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seals  of  the  custom-house  officers,  that  such  goods  | 
vrerc  there  landed  and  discharged,  under  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  aforesaid. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  8,  officeis  making 
false  certificates  shall  forfeit  their  places  and  50I.  and 
are  to  be  imprisoned  a  year,  and  incapable  of  serving 
in  the  customs  for  the  future.  Counterfeiting  coc- 
t^uets,  certificates,  subjedb  to  lool.  penalty. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  9,  goods  secretly 
exported  beyond  sea,  uncustomed,  and  undiscovered 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  the  owners  to  forfeit 
double  the  value,  computed  according  to  the  book  of 
rates,  except  for  coals  secretly  exported,  for  which 
double  the  duty  and  custom  to  be  collected. 

Bill  of  entry  to  be  subscribed  by  the  merchant  or 
his  agent  or  known  servant,  and  to  contain  the  marks, 
numbers,  and  contents  of  parcels.     S.  1 1 . 

Shipping  less  than  expressed  in  the  certificate  for- 
feits the  value,  and  the  benefit  of  receiving  any  draw- 
back. Goods  shipped  by  certificate,  and  landed  again 
in  the  same  or  any  other  port  in  Great  Britain,  Wales, 
or  town  of  Berwick  (unless  by  distress  to  save  them 
from  perishing,  which  is  to  be  directly  made  known 
to  the  custom-house  officers)  to  be  forfeited,  or  their 
value.     S.  12. 

None  but  officers  of  the  customs  to  seize  ships  or 
goods  for  unlav/ful  importation  or  exportation,  or  for 
not  payment  of  any  customs.     S.  15. 

By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  18,  no  informer  or 
officer  to  compound  under  one-third  of  the  appraised 
value,  upon  penalty  of  losing  his  office. 

lool.  penalty  and  incapacity  on  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms taking  a  bribe,  or  guilty  of  connivance  •,  and 
50I.  penalty  on  the  person  giving  such  bribe.  S.  19. 

Persons  revealing  their  offence  in  two  months  to  be 
acquitted.    S.  20. 

Foreign  goods  to  be  landed  at  the  quays  appointed 
by  the  customer,  &c.  and  to  be  weighed,  measured, 
and  numbered,  in  presence  ,of  the  officers  particu- 
larly appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  are  to  perfect 
the  entry,  subscribe  their  names  thereto,  and  next 
day  following  givfe  account  and  make  report  of  every 
entry  so  perfected  to  the  customer,  &c.  or  in  default 
shall  forfeit  lool.     S.  21. 

No  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  employed  for  carriage  of 
letters    and    packets    shall    export  or  import  any 
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merchandize  or  goods  (unless  allowed  by  the  customer, 
&c.)  under  the  penalty  of  lool.  to  be  paid  by  the 
master,  with  the  loss  of  his  place,  and  forfeiture  of 
all  the  goods  and  merchandize  found  on  board.  S.  22. 

Officers  of^  the  admiralty,  captains  or  commanders 
of  ships,  forts,  castles,  &c.  as  also  justices  of  peace, 
mayors,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  headbo- 
roughs,  and  all  king's  officers,  ministers,  and  subjects 
whatsoever,  to  be  aiding  to  the  officers  of  customs. 
S.  23. 

By  5  G.  I.  c.  II.  and  6  G.I.  c.  27,  if  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  of  the  burthen  of  forty  tons  or  under, 
.wherein  any  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  strong  waters,  or 
spirits  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  shall  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  or  into  any  port,  harbour,  haven,  or 
creek  thereof  (except  only  for  the  use  o(  the  seamen 
then  on  board,  not  exceeding  one  gallon  for  each  such 
seaman),  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  with  all  her 
tackle,  furniture,  and  apparel  thereof,  is  forfeited 
and  lost,  and  may  be  seized,  recovered,  broke  iip, 
and  sold. 

By  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  3.  44,  oflences  relating  to  the 
customs  may  be  tried  and  determined  in  any  court  at 
Westn\inster. 

Goods  concealed  in  a  ship  after  report  made  at  the 
custom-house  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the  master  shall 
forfeit  treble  the  value.     S.  27. 

By  G.  II.  c.  35.  s.  28,  persons  obstructing  or 
wounding  officers  doing  their  duty  to  be  transported 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Officers  of  the  customs  or  excise  may  go  on  board 
of -coasting  vessels,  and  search  for  prohibited  and  un- 
customed goods,  producing  their  deputations  (if  re- 
qviired),  and  remain  on  board  during  their  continu- 
ance in  the  port ;  and  any  person  opposing,  molesting, 
or  hindering  the  said  officers  in  going  or  remaining 
on  board,  or  in  entering  and  searching  the  cabin,  or 
any  other  part  thereof,  shall  forfeit  lool.  S.  29. 

In  trials  of  seizures,  judges  to  proceed  on  the  me- 
rits, without  enquiring  into  the  form  of  the  seizure. 
S.  34. 

By  15  G.  IF.  c.  31.  s.  7.  and  3  G.  U.  c.  22.  s.  8, 
claimants  of  vessels  seized  to  give  security  to  answer 
and  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  such  claim  ;  and  in 
default  of  giving  such  security  within  the  time  limited 
by  the  course  of  that  court  where  the  vessel  shall  be 

prosecuted, 
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frOMCuftd,  such  vessel  shall  be  recovered.  Security 
in  pcr.al'y  of  6ol. 

By  3  U.  in.  c.  22.  £  '$  or  good*  seized  by 

officers  of  the  cuuo.tu  t"  -  »jla  publicly  (except 
those  veaseU  and  gooii«  as  arc  by  ]^w  liable  to  be  burnt) 
to  the  be*  bidder,  at  s.  'h  places  as  ti-.;  commlssioorrs 
shall  think  pro:  -r  ,  osx  ntoiety  of  the  uct  produce, 
after  il. J  ;cs  of  condannation,  &c.  to 

be  given  :  -' '•  *'"'  ■-■—r^,  aiid 

the  other  .  . . 

Officers  of  the  nutotm  and  ncisc  allowed  at  fol- 
lows for  leiziap  particular  good*,  x'iz.  two-ihirJs  on 
wroii;-'*  '•'-  "*"  r  '- r^n  or  Last  Indian  manufacture, 
aiul  ,  i  calicoes.    The  whole  upon 

wooL  3d.  per.lbw  lor  tobacco  and  snuff  burnt  or  dc- 
ittofcd  according  to  law.  id.  per  lb.  for  tobacco 
Itatks  i  and  lor  tea  burnt  or  destroyed  according  to 
law,  the  ofikcrs  shall  be  rewarded  as  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  cwtaau  or  excise  shaU  think  proper, 
no:  exceeding  2a.  6d.  per  lb.    S.  a. 

The  kioz  tn  direct  how  sct/ures  by  ships  of  war 
shall  be  c  S.  4. 

The  rcguljtioiisof  ships  of  fifty  tons  1  c 

extended  to  the  coasts  of  all  tltc  British  iiumuuuns. 
i,.9. 

By  5  G.  III.  c.  43,  ooentcred  goods  concealed  in 
any  package  sent  tc  "  uses,  and  which 

shall  not  ?K- ■iitrn-.:  -.;crthe  first  entry 

of  th  .or  goods  conceakd 

♦  Jn  any  package  brought  on  shore  by  special  sufferance, 
and  not  specilicd  therein,  shall  be  fbricited,  and  may 
be  seized  and  prosecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  customs ; 
one  moiety  to  the  kinfc  and  the  otherto  such  officer. 

Foreign  spiriu  not  for  the  ship's  use,  imported  in 

ships  o£  one  h    ■  '-  '   '-    -'icn  or  under,  both 

ship  and  spirit .  . 

Rum  or  geneva  not  to  be  imported  in  kss  than  sixty 
gallon  casks,  on  forfeiture  thereof  (except  for  the 
use  of  the  seamen,  not  cxcccdiag  two  galloiu  for  eaih 
man).    S.  28. 

PlantatioD  rum,  imported  directly  from  thence  in 
■mall  casks*  without  fraud  or  concealment,  either  f  t 
the  master's  gteduring  tlic  voyage,  or  for  the  private 
■se  of  merch-utts  importing  tl»c  same,  or  dcsi^nrd  as 
presents,  and  not  by  way  of  merrhaodize,  is  exce[>tc  i, 
■od  the  cnminiiABiii,  if  they  think  proper,  mxy 
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I      admit  -.  to  an  entry,  and  catiic  the  d\iHes'  to 

L'-  ac, .- tcad  of  forfeiture. 

Spirits  shipped  or  enrered  for  exportation  from 
Ireland  to  any  port  or  place  not  within  that  kingdom 
(except  for  the  fttc  of  the  teamen)  in  any  vessel  under 
one  hundred  tons,  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with 
the  ship.    S.  30. 

No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  on  goods 
exporttd  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  the  islands 
of  Faro,  nor  any  cocquet  or  clearance  granted  for 
exportii^  any  goods  to  the  said  islands  which  aire 
}<r  1  to  be  worn  or  used  cither  in  Great  Britain 

or    .V ^.    S.  31. 

If  such  goods  shall  nevertheless  be  carried  and 
landed  at  the  ishnd  of  Faro,  contrary'  to  this  act ;  in 
every  such  case  the  drawback  or  bounty  paid  or  to  be 
paid  for  the  same  ihall  be  forfeited ;  and  the  exporter, 
and  jna.<rter  of  the  ship,  and  every  person  concerned, 
s!  ;  treble  the  value  of  such  goods,  and  tlic 

sbtj'  <i     .    'o  r':cw'Ise  forfeited.     S.  j-x 

The  ^sLtuis  Lt  1  aro  to  be  included  in  oaths  upon 
dcbc:irures.    S.  33. 

Co::  'cd  in  less  package  than  one  hundred 

ar  '  ■  Js  fhall  be  forfeited.     S.  34. 

.  J  .  I. 'J./,  rj^^' /si;/ from  abroad,  having 
twenty  pounds  of  coffee  or  goods  liable  to  forfeiture, 
may  b  '  '      '        ■. 

Oflju..     -.  ---  .  luaking  seizures 

of  spirits,  tea,  or  ai  ,  .  .:d  by  this  act,  or  9 

G.  IL  on  boacd  any  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall  not 
K-i  ■  ute  the  ship ;  or  any  goods  that  hxve 

Ix ,      inovcd,  and  carried  contrary  to  law  % 

^^  inho  shall  not  seize  the  boat,  cart,  horse,  or  other 
cattle  or  carriage  made  use  of  in  removing  the  said 
goods,  and  shall  not  discover  to  the  cor  rs  of 

the  customs  and  excise  the  pcrsoiu  con  n  un- 

shipping and  receiving  such  goods,  so  that  thry  may  be 
prosecuted ;  such  oflirers  instead  of  tlic  moiety  shall 
only  receive  ont-third  part  of  the  net  proceeds  arising 
by  the  sale  of  mkH  goods.     5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  39. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  tlic  principal 
section-,  of  tl»e  27  G.  III.  c,  13,  generally  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Consolidation  Act : 

From  May  10,  1787,  the  duties  of  customs  and 
drawbacks  are  to  cease,  except  as  to  fines,  penalties,, 
forfeitures,  &c.  which  may  have  been  incurred  prc- 

WOU& 
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■^ious  to  the  above  period ;  provided  always,  that  no- 
thing in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  repeal  or 
anjrwise  alter  the  duties  of  package,  scavage,  baUiagc, 
-or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  payable  to  the  city 
►of  London,  or  any  other  town  corporate,  within  the 
<Luigdoin  of  Great  Britain.     S.  i. 

By  s.  2,  the  duties  contained  in  the  schedules  an- 
*\cxcd  to  the  act,  and  the  drawbacks  therein,  are  to 
«be  allowed-in  hcu  of  others,  which  are  then  to  cease. 
Drawbacks  are  not  to  be  allowed,  except  the  goods 
he  properly  entered  for  exportation, /and  actually 
shipped  within  three  years  from  their  importation } 
nor  unless  they  are  claimed  witliin  -two  years  after 
'being  so  shipped.     S.  3. 

Duties  to  be  under  the  jnanagemcnt  of  the  con- 
Tnissicness  of  the  ci:stoms  in  England  and  Scotland 
,rcspectively.  •  S.^ . 

New  duties  and  Jrawbackato  be  levied  and  allowed 
-in  like  manner  as  the  old  duties ;  and  the  penalties 
for  offences  against  any  acts  in  force  on  May  10, 
•^787,  for  securing  the  revenue,  are  extended  to  this 
act  as  far  as  the  same  are  not  thereby  altered.  S.  5. 
The  acts  in  force  on  May  I  o,  1787,  relative  to  the 
customs,  tc  remain  in  force,  unless  hereby  altered. 

Jkritish-built  ships,  as  inserted  in  the  schedule  or 
tables  annexed  to  this  act,  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  liritish-built  ships,  or  prize  ships  taken  at  sea 
by  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  legally  condemned  in 
a  court  of  admiralty,  owned,  navigated,  and  regis- 
•tercd  according  to  law,  and  none  other.     S.  7. 

Goods  permitted: to  be  entered  duty  free  by  acts 
in  force  on  May  .10,  1787,  are  not  to  be  subject  to 
duty,  unless  particularly  charged  therewith  iu  the 
schedule.     S.  8. 

No  drawback  to  be  granted,  unless  allowed  by 
acts  in  force  on  May  10,  1 7^7.     S.  9. 

No  goods  to  be  imported  or  exported  contrary  to 
actsia  farce  on  May  10,  1787,  unless  permitted  by 
this  act.     S.  10. 

Bonds  for  duties  may  be  glren  as  heretofore  {except 
the  duties  on  coals,  which  shall  be  paid  in  ready 
money,  without  any  discount,  or  liberty  to  bond  the 
came).     S.  11. 

All  goods  imported  (except  diamonds,  jewels,  pearls, 
jprcclous  stones  and  bullion  ;  fresh  lish  British  taken. 
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and  imported  in  British-built  vessels,  owned,  navlgat J 
ed,  and  registered  according  to  law  ;  turbots  and  lob- 
sters, however  taken  and  imported)  are  to  be  entered 
at^the  custom-house,  and  landed  in  the  presence  of 
the  proper  officer,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and 
shall  not  deliver  them  out  of  his  custody  until  he  shall 
have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the  quantities  and 
species  of  such  goods.     S.  12. 

If  more  than  three  dozens  of  bottles,  or=ten  gallons 
in  casks  of  wine  imported  into  any  outport,  be  car- 
ried therefrom  to  within  20  miles  of  London,  iwith- 
out  a  certificate  that  the  difference  of  the  duties  at 
London  and  the  outport  is  paid,  such  wine,  together 
■Avith  the  casks  containing  the  same,  may  be  seized  by 
■any  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise.     S.  13. 

If  wine  so  removing  from  an  outport  to  London, 
for  which  the  duties  have  been  duly  paid,  should  be 
staved,  the  owner  shall  be  repaid  the  difference  of  the 
duties  at  the  outport  and  at  London.    S.  14. 

The  1 6th  recites  the  book  of  rates  of  the  1 2  Car. 
II.  and  the  11  G.  I.  and  enacts,  that  all  goods  whose 
duties  are  not  fixed  by  the  schedule  annexed,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  duties,  and  entitled  to  the  drawbacks 
set  forth  in  another  table  therein  referred  to. 

To  prevent  frauds  in  the  representation  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  following  equitable  regula-» 
tion  is  prescribed : 

The  proprietor  himself  shall  4eclare  tie  value  -of 
the  goods  imported  oi:  exported  ;  and  if  this  shoi^d 
appear  not  to  be  a  fair  and  true  estimate,  the  goods 
may  be  seized  by  the  proper  officer,  and  four  of  the 
eommibsioners  of  the  customs  may  direct  that  the 
owner  shall  be  paid  the  price  which  he  himself  fixed 
upon  them,  with  an  advance  of  lol.  per  cent,  besides 
all  the  duty  which  he  may  hsve  paid ;  and  they  may 
then  order  the  goods  to  be  publicly  sold ;  and  if  tliey 
raise  any  sum  beyond  what  was  paid  to  the  owner  and 
the  subsequent  €xpencc«,  one-half  of  tlie  overplus 
shall  be  paid  to  the  oflker  making  the  seiziu-e,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  public  revenue.  S.  17, 18,  jp, 
20. 

Collectors  of  the  customs  to  account  fjr  money 
received  for  sale  of  goods  undervalued  as  for  duties 
granted  by  this  act. 

The  East  India  Company  to  pay,  at /the  limes  they 
become  due  by  law,  their  duties  to  the  receiver-^c- 

ncral 
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nsra!  of  t!.c  -  .  wlios?  n.cdpt  shall  be  received 

■i  cash  by  tl.  r.     S.  2d. 

Dnties  collected  in  the  port  of  London  to  be  paid 
to  the  recciTcr-gencral  on  the  davi  they  are  received. 
S.  27. 

^lonJe*  due  on  debentures  for  drawbadcs  «r  pre- 
nuuins,  if  due  in  London,  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- 
general.     S.  28. 

Such  debentures  not  due  in  London  may  be  paid  by 
the  reactive  eaUoctors  at  the  outports.     S.  29. 

This  act  not  to  alter  or  affect  any  bounty  or  prc- 
viium  new  payable  oot  of  the  revenue  of  titc  cus- 
toms.    S.  33. 

By  s.  31,  the  rules  and  regulations  annexed  to  the 
two  books  of  rates  of  1 2  Car.  H.  and  1 1  G.  I.  are 
repealed. 

Fish  caught  by  any  vesscb  built  in  hie  nujetty's 
dominions,  and  owned  by  his  majesty's  Eoropcao 
subjects,  may  be  imported  without  paying  any  durv. 
S.  32. 

If  goods  on  which  duties  are  papblc  according  to 
their  weight,  &c.  should  be  damaged  on  the  vopge,  a 
proportknahie  aUa>wance  out  of  the  duties  shall  be 
paid  to  the  merchant,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  follow. 
ing  manner :  On  ptoof  of  sudi  damage  previously  as- 
certained, in  the  manner  required  by  law,  the  princi- 
'  p41  officers  of  the  customs,  or  any  two  of  them, 
whereof  the  collector  for  the  time  being  shall  be  one, 
■ihaDhave  power  to  choose  two  indifiin-ent  merchants, 
•e^  1  in  the  value  of  such  goodsj  who  upon 
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w.c  same  shall  certify  and  declare,  1 


corporal  oaths,  first  administered  by  the  sai-  , 

'^ho  are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  same, 
WRat  damage  such  goods  shall  have  received,  and  how 
rtiifh  the  same  arc  lessened  in  their  true  value,  ac- 
;g  to  such  damage  ;  and  thereupon  the  proper 
orficen  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  autliorized  to  make 
a  onable,  ar  "  incetotlie 

Ti  ,   byway':  ,    ,  ,  'jut  of  th'; 

dnticvdae,  and  which  shall  have  been  actually  paid 
::  tame.  S.  33. 

-.(^v'-* ntimic  to  bcladcn  and  uni^iii  ' 

ficers  toms  to  attend  at  the  same  I 

•    the  same  fees  to  be  received,  as  now  establiihcd  by 

Py  30  G.  III.  >.,;,, ...  .„,  v«,-.j  ..1.^.^  ai..  .i.i,.,  .c=- 
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scl,  boat,  or  goods  of  what  kind  soever,  shall  be  seized 
by  any  oflicer  of  his  majesty's  customs,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  may  order  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  expences  of  seizure,  custody,  renioval,  de- 
tention, or  prosecution  of  any  such  goods  whatso- 
evcr,whcthcr  such  goods  be  condemned  or  not,  and  the 
charges  and  expences  arising  from  the  condemnation 
and  tale,  or  other  disposal  of  .my  such  goods,  whe- 
ther the.  produce  of  such  sale  shall  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  charges  and  expences  or  not,  to  be  paid 
out  of  his  majesty's  share  of  the  produce  arising  by 
the  sale  of  seizures  which  shall  have  been  or  may  be 
seized  and  condemned ;  and  every  officer  who  shall 
have  made  any  sach  seizure  sltall  be  allowed  his  share 
of  the  nctt  produce  arising  by  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
posal tliereof  in  full,  without  deducting  thcrefirom  the 
said  charge*  and  expeucrt,  or  such  part  thereof  as  suck 
officer  was  by  law  entitled  unto  before  the  making  of 
this  act ;  the  residue  to  be  applied  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  such  purposes  as  hi<i   majes^'s  share  of 
the  produce  of  such  shares  is  applicable  tuito. 

By  33  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  5,  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms are  to  direct  officers  to  make  proportionable  al- 
lowances out  uf  duties  for  goixls  damaged  on  the 
Toyage. 

By  34  G.  IIL  c.  50.  f.  5,  persons  obstructing  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  inthe  due  execution  of  tlieir  office, 
or  aiding  or  assisting  in  such  obstructions,  shall  be 
committed }  and  being  duly  convictctl*  shall  be  sen- 
tenced 4o  hard  labour  on  the  river  'llumcs,  or  other 
navigable  river  in  Great  Britain,  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years. 

B]^6  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  It,  so  much  of  the  5  G.  I. 
eft,  against  the  clandestine  running  of  uncustomed 
goods,  as  was  continued  by  subsequent  acts  to  Sep- 
tember 29,  1 795  i  and  so  much  of  19  G.  II.  c.  34,  as 
relates  to  farther  punishment  of  persons  going 
armed  or  disguised,  &c.  and  for  relief  of  officers 
in  informations  upon  seizure;,  arc  futhcr  con- 
tinued. 

B^37  C.  III.  c  15.  s.  7,  au  additional 4uty  of  5I. 
per  cent,  is  impo<«d  on  the  amount  of  the  duties  of 
customs  of  goods  imported,  and  lol.  per  cent,  onthc 
duties  upon  brimstone,  bemp,  iron  in  bars,  or  .us- 
-Hr,  and  staves  imported  from  any  part  of  Lu- 
i  >.Y^  ,  but  these  duties  arc  nu'.  to  be  chargealJlc  on 
G  g  warehoused 
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warehoused  prize  goods  until  delivered  out  for  home   i 
cousumption.  I 

By  37  G.  III.  c.  97.  s.  1 1,  certain  additional  duties 
are  to  be  paid  from  January  5,  1798,  on  importation 
of  certain  goods  from  the  American  States  in  Ame- 
rican vessels. 

.  By  the  37  G.  III.  c.  1 10.  s.  2,  an  additional  duty  of 
5I.  per  cent,  is  to  bo  paid  on  the  amount  of  the  duties 
upon  goods  imported,  exported,  or  carried  coastwise  ; 
and  by  the  38  G.  III.  the  conimlssioners  of  the  cus- 
toms may  return  duties  on  goods  accidentally  lost  or 
destroyed  before  landing.  Sec  Excise,  Exports,  Im- 
porU,  Smuggling, 
Customs  of  London.  The  customs  of  London  differ 
from  all  others  in  point  of  trial  5  for  if  any  of  the 
customs  be  pleaded,  and  denied,  and  issue  be  taken 
thereupon,  the  existence  of  such  custom  shall  be  tried 
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by  a  writ  directed  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  cer- 
tify whether  there  is  such  acustom  or  not, andthey shall 
make  their  certificate  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder. 

These  customs  of  London  relate  to  divers  particu- 
lars with  regard  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows,  or- 
phans, and  a  variety  of  other  matters  •,  the  custom 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  a  freeman's  estate  ex- 
tends only  to  cases  of  intestacy,  or  express  agree- 
ments made  in  consideration  of  marriage.  See  Ap' 
prentices.  Attachment  Foreign,  London. 

CYDER.     See  Excise,  Exportation,  Importation. 

CYPRUS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coast  of  Syria,  under  the  dominion  of  Turkey.  Its 
exports  are  silk,  oil,  wine,  salt,  and  turpentine ;  the 
imports  French  and  Venetian  broad  cloths,  a  ftw 
bales  of  English  manufacture,  cutlery,  sugar,  tin^ 
lead,  &c. 
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DACCA,  a  city  of  Hindoostan  Proper,  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  communicates 
with  all  the  other  inland  navigations.  It  is  the  pow- 
erful capital  of  this  quarter,  and  is  the  third  city  of 
this  country  in  point  of  extent  and  population.  Here 
are  raised  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk  :  and 
hence  are  exported  to  Europe  the  finest  muslins  of 
India,  rich  carpets,  and  precious  embroidered  stufi^s. 
The  fertility  of  the  country  of  Dacca,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  have  long  made  it  the  centre 
of  a  gi-eat  commerce. 

DALECARI.TA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  full  of  moun- 
tains, abounding  in  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  some 
of  which  are  of  a  prodigious  depth. 

DAMASCUS,  now  called  Sham,  an  ancient  city  in 
Syria,  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic,  where  are 
carried  on  several  manufactures,  particularly  of  sa- 
hrrs  and  knives. 

DAMAGES  arc  the  compensation  given  by  a  jury  for 
any  injury  which  a  plaintiff  has  sustained,  and  these 
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are  equitably  assessed,   according  to  the  particular 
injury  which  has  been  received. 

In  personal  actions,  where  the  plaintiff  recovers 
no  damages,  he  will  be  entitled  to  no  costs,  and  he 
can  recover  damages  only  up  to  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  action.  But  Tmless  in  personal 
actions  and  under  particular  jurisdictions  (except  in 
trespass,  where  the  smallest  damages  carry  costs)  the 
damages  amount  to  40s.  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  costs. 

In  actions  of  debt,  where  a  sum  certain  is  de- 
manded, the  damages  being  nearly  nominal,  are  very 
small ;  and  after  the  master  has  taxed  the  costs,  this 
nominal  sum  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  denominated 
damages. 

Where  excessive  damages  are  given,  the  court  will 
grant  relief,  either  by  a  new  writ  of  inquiry  or  a  new 
trial. 

If  an  action  of  trespass  be  brought  against  several 
defendants,  who  severally  plead  not  guilty,  the  da- 
mages must  be  assessed  jointly. 

la 
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fn  sftions  upon  bills  of  cxchinj?,  the  different 
•   charges  of  exchange,  intcrea,  postage,  protest,  and 
'  re-cxchangr,  are  iticlflded  in  the  dama{^cs,  and  tlie 
interest  from  the  time  when  the  biQ  would  have  b«n 
genen"  ^'e,  down  to  the  time  when  the  plain- 

tiff wo  h>ccn  entitled  to  final  judgment. 

By  9  and  g  W.  III.  c.  IT>  in  an  action  upon  the 
CMe,  t'  Md  less  damages  than  the  plaintiff' 

hfs  in  i  >^  n,  but  they  ought  not  to  find 

more,  tho;.  >%u  may  be  increased  beyond  the 

sum  mentioned  in  the  dcclarjtion  for  damagci,  and 
the  plaintiff,  in  cntcrini:;  up  judgment,  mayrclca'i<r 
'  part  of  the  damages ;  but  if  he  takes  judgment  for 
Aa\mge%,  exclusive  of  rtms,  to  a  larger  amoont  tlun 
i*  laid  in  the  declaration,  this  will  be  rrror. 

In  actions  opon  boad  or  other  deed  for  non-{>cr- 
formancr  of  covenants,  the  jury  shall  assess  damages 
for  those  covenants  only  which  the  plaintiff  proves 
to  have  been  br«-.aD,  and  the  plaintiff  may  assign  as 
many  h-  -  *--  ^-  *-    •' --iks  fu. 

In  i  r  any  penalty  in  articles,  the 

jury  ought  to  aM<:s$  damages  on  the  breach  assigned 
under  lUi^  stanite,  and  shall  not  find  the  debt. 

In  some  instance*,  double  and  treble  damages  are 

given  by  different  acts  of  parnament  i  but  if  no  da- 

.     mages  were  fomerly  recoverable,  the  plaintiff  or 

demandant  in  such  cases  shall  recover  those  damages 

«o}y,  and  shall  not  recover  coai. 

A  certain  reduction  of  duties  payable,  or  a  return 
of  those  already  paid,  under  the  denomination  of 
dtmmgft,  is  also  allowed  at  the  custom-house,  where 
any  goods  intended  to  be  shipjK  J  or  landed  arc  con- 
sMlcrably  deteriorated  or  rendered  unfit  for  sale  See 
CmttMrnt. 
DAMIETA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  Its  port  is  continually  filled  with  boats 
and  small  vessels,  which  serve  to  convey  the  mcr- 
1 '  n  board  the  ship*  in  the  road,  and  to  un- 

I'  :. ;  others  carry  on  the  r<  ■■^••""'  'radc.   This 

t^  7a  has  a  considerable  trade  ^^.  .i,  Cyprus, 

and  MarsriUca.  Besides  the  finest  rice  in  the  world, 
the  produce  of  this  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
linens,  sal  atnmoniac,  and  rom.  There  arc  a  great 
many  viOagcs  round  I>.imi(ts,  in  most  of  which  are 
SDiomfiictarcs  of  beautiful  iia»n,  and  of  napkins 
iiiagcd  with  silk. 
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DANTZIC,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  commercial 
cities  of  Europe,  and  capital  of  Western  Prussia, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  It  was  lately  a  free  Hanseatic 
town,  under  the  protection  of  Poland;  but  in  1793 
it  submitted  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  forcibly 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  a  second  partition  of  the 
PoKsh  dominions.  It  is  seated  on  the  Vistula,  ncaf 
the  gulph  of  Angil,  in  the  Bahic.  The  manii£actwcs 
of  Dan>zic  consist  of  woollen  ^ufis,  serges,  cauAlits^ 
bays,  frizes,  kersey,  flannels,  gold  and  silver  stsfs* 
embroidered  waistcoats,  stmp,  paper,  sted,  Saltpetre, 
gunpowder,  tobarco,  morocro,  shoes  and  dippen  of 
different  coloured  leather,  Linncd  hides,  taraikht 
musical  instnjmcnts,  liquctirs,  and  a  sott  of  vtry 
strong  beer  called  pruissing.  Dantxic  in  one  of  the 
principal  gr '  '     '    rope,   l)eing  the  post  from 

which  all  t!  jnd  is  exportr.d.  On  in  ave- 

rage, 7^6$tOOO  lasts  of  wheat  are  annually  shipped  at 
Dantzic.  Betides  com,  there  is  at  Dantzk  car- 
ried on  a  great  trade  in  timber,  faval  stores, 
hemp,  flax,  pota»hes,  wax,  iron,  steel,  copper, 
lead,  sakpetre,  yellow  amber,  hides,  poultry,  wool* 
«cc. 

DARIEN,  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  land  which  join* 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  a  province  of  Spain* 
and  of  great  importance,  not  from  its  productions* 
but  its  convenient  situation  for  comiucrct,  such  as  i> 
carried  on  wi:h  South  Amcxica.  The  precious  metals 
imported  into  Spain  from  Peru  have  generally  come 
by  thb  isthmus.  PortobcUo  and  Panama  are  the 
chief  towns,  but  thtir  commerce  docs  not  increase, 
and,  like  all  the  establishments  belonging  to  Spain, 
aff  in  a  langtmhing  state.  The  isthmus  of  Dfrien 
was  rendered  famous  by  the  great  project  of  Ihtr. 
Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
king  William,  had  sufficient  addrc:is  to  engaj^  a 
number  of  hb  own  countrymen  to  engage  in  a  settle- 
ment there,  with  an  intention  of  cutting  a  canal 
across,  and  thereby  shortetiing  the  voyage  to  China 
and  the  remote  pans  of  Asia.  The  pkn  failed,  and 
brought  ruin  on  many.  It  was  on  a  smaller  acalc, 
like  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  Mr.  Law  in  Frtncr, 
and  the  Soath  Sea  adventure  iu  England )  but  it  1  ai 
the  merit  of  being  better  combined  than  ciUier,.  and 
bad  real  merit  and  solidity.  The  means,  howrvcr, 
were  inadequate  to  the  cod,  atul  ruin  wm  the  con<:N 
O  g  ;i  ^nenic 
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qiience,  as  it  is  with  all  great  projects  when  not  ade- 
quately supported.         ■  "'■'•  ti^v-^  'Jn 
DARTMOUTH,  a  sea-port  to'wn  In  Devonshire,  seated 
on  the  river  Dart,  near  its  fall  into  the  sea.     It  is 
populous  and  much  frequented,  having  a  commodious 
harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade  by  sea. 
DATE,'  an  addition  or  appendage  to  a  writing,  not 
necessary  cither  to  complete  the  meaning  and  sense, 
.    but  to  mark  the  time  and  place  when  the  same  was 
.    written. 

A  deed  is  good  though  it  has  no  date,  or  even  if  it 

have  an  impossible  one,  provided  it  can  be  proved  that 

.    it  was  really  and  truly  executed,  though  at  another 

time  than  that  expressed. 

DAUPHINY,   late  a  province  of  France,  and  now 

forming  the  departments  of  Drome,  Isere,  and  Upper 

Alps.     The  mountains  afford  plenty  of  timber  for 

ship-building,  the  vallies  afford  wheat,  and  the  hills 

on  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone,  wines,  olives,  and  silk; 

■   mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  also  have  been  worked 

.     here  to  considerable  advantage. 

JDAY.  Where  a  person  is  to  do  a  certain  act,  as  to 
pay  a  bill,  &c.  he  is  by  law  allowed  the  whole  of  that 
day  to  do  it  in.  If,  however,  a  bill  be  presented 
upon  the  day. when  it  is  payable,  and  the  acceptor 
denies  himself  to  the  holder,  although  he  afterward 
pays  the  bill,  this  act  of  denial  has  been  held  to  be 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  See  Bankruptcy,  Bills  of  Ex- 
■     change. 

Days  of  Grace  are  certain  days  after  the  time  limited 
by  the  bill,  which  the  acceptor  has  a  right  to  demand 
for  payment  of  the  same.  These  days  were  so  called 
because  they  were  formerly  gratuitously  allowed,  but 
now,  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  sanctioned  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  they  are  demandable  of 
right.  'Ilie  number  of  these  days  varies  according  to 
the  custom  of  different  countries,  and  must  always 
be  computed  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  place  where  the  bill  becomes  due.  Within  the 
united  kingdom  three  days  grace  are  allowed  ;  if  the 
last  of  the  three  days  happen  upon  a  Sunday,  the  bill 
becomes  payable  on  the  Saturday. 

The  days  of  grace  are  so  regularly  taken  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  action  cannot  be  brought  till  after 
the  third  day.  On  the  continent,  where  the  grace 
given  is  of  much  lopger  duration,  it  is  sometimes 
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thought  discreditable  to  take  advantage  of  the  days 
of  grace,  and  then  the  bill  is  paid  on  the  day  it  be- 
comes due,  according  to  the  words  contained  in  it. 
See  Bill}  of  Exchange,  Usance. 
DEALER,  a  person  who  buys  and  sells,  or  traffics  in 
any  commodity,  from  the  profits  of  which  he  derives 
his  subsistence.  The  act  of  buying  only  or  selling 
only  is  not  such  a  dealing  as  will  bring  a  person  un- 
der the  bankrupt  laws,  which  require  the  party  to  be 
a  trader  who  gains  his  livelihood  by  buying  and  sell- 
ing, or  by  a  general  dealing  in  one  or  several  com- 
modities.    See  Banhtipt. 

DEBENTURE  is  a  certificate  delivered  at  the  custom- 
house when  the  exporter  of  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dize has  complied  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
certain  acts  of  parliament,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  is  entitled  to  a  bounty  or  drawback  on  their  ex- 
portation, which  is  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  entitles  the  merchant  ti  the  receipt  of  such 
bounty  or  drawback.  All  merchandizes  that  are  de- 
signed to  be  taken  on  board  for  tliat  voyage  being 
entered  and  shipped,  and  the  ship  being  regularly 
cleared  out,  and  sailed  out  of  port  on  her  intended 
voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  out  from  the  ex- 
porter's entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawbacks, 
allowances,  bounties,  or  premiums.  See  CustemSf 
Custcni-hotise. 

DEBIT  signifies  the  sums  due  to  merchants  for  goods 
sold  on  credit,  with  which  they  have  charged  their 
journal  or  ledger.  It  is  more  particularly  understood 
of  the  remainder  of  debts,  part  of  which  have  been 
paid  on  account.     See  Boch-ieeping. 

DEBT,  a  sum  due  from  one  person  to  another,  in  con- 
sequence of  work  done,  goods  delivered,  or  money 
or  other  value,  for  which  reimbursement  has  not  been 
made. 

DEBTOR andCREDITOR,  an  entry  so  called,  which 
is  made  use  of  by  traders,  in  order  to  keep  an  account 
of  their  commercial  transactions.     See  Book-keeping. 

DECEIT,  a  trick  or  contrivance,  by  which  one  person 
leads  another  into  an  error,  obtains  property,.  &c- 
See  Frauds. 

DECREE  is  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  it  is  equally 
binding  upon  the  parties  as  a  judgment  in  a  cowt  of 
law. 

DEEDS. 
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DEEDS.  A  deed  is  a  written  contract,  tnled  and  de- 
livered. It  must  be  written  before  the  sealing  and 
delivery,  otherwise  it  is  no  deed ;  and  after  it  is  once 
formally  executed  by  the  parties,  nothing  can  be 
added  or  interlined ;  and  therefore  if  a  deed  be  sealed 
and  delivered  \vith  a  blank  left  for"  the  sum,  which 
the  obligee  fills  np  after  sealing  tmd  delivery,  this 
will  make  the  deed"  void. 

A  deed  must  be  made  by  parties  capable  of  con- 
tracting, and  upon  a  good  consideration ;  and  the 
sufoj<xt  matter  must  be  legally  and  formally  set  out. 

The  formal  parts  of  a  deed  are : 

The  prrmw/,  containing  the  number,  names,  ad- 
ditions, and  titles  of  the  parries. 

The  iairnt/um,  which  determines  the  estate  and 
interest  intended  to  be  granted  by  the  deed. 

The  rttUtmlum  or  rcscmtion,  whereby  the  grantor 
leacivca  to  himself  something  out  of  the  thing  granted. 

A  CMiditieM,  which  is  a  clause  of  contingency,  on 
the  happening  of  which  the  estate  granted  m:iy  be 
(kfeaccd. 

The  vmrrmitjt  Mdxercby  the  grantor,  for  himKlf 
and  heirs,  warrants  or  secures  to  the  grantee  the 
estate  so  granted. 

The  'cavttuutit,  which  are  clauses  of  agreement 
contained  in  the  deed,  whereby  the  contracting  par- 
ties stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  bind 
thcnwelve*  to  the  ptrftmaance  of  snme  specific  acts. 

The  <«Mc/«/M«a,  which  mentions  the  execution  and 
date  of  the  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  being  given  or 
executed,  cither  e^ipressly,  or  with  reference  to  tome 
day  and  year  before  mentioned. 

A  deed  may  be  either  an  indenture  or  a  deed-poll. 
The  former  derives  its  name  from  being  indented  or 
cut  in  an  uneven  manner,  so  as  to  tally  with  the 
cotmterparts,  of  which  there  ought  to  be  as  many  as 
there  are  panics  ;  the  iattes,  or  deed-poll,  of  which 
there  is  one  part  only,  is  so-  called  frtim  its  being 
polled  or  shaved  quite  even. 

A  deed  is  the  most  solemn  act  of  bw  which  a'man 
ran  petform^  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  his 
property,  and  therefore  no  person  shoU  be  permit* 
ted  to  aver  or  prow  any  thing  against  his  own  deed. 

All  th<  parts  of  a  deed  indented  constitute  in  law 

but  one  entire  deedi  but  every  part  has  the  same 

operative  force  as  all  the  parts  taken  together,  and 

-     they  are  deemed  the  auitu^  or  reciprocal  aos  of 
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either  of  the  parties,  who  may  be  botmd  by  either " 
part  of  the  same,  and  the  words  of  the  indcntiae 
may  be  considered  as  the  words  of  either  piirt}'." 

If  the  name  of  baptism  or  surname  of  a  party  fo  a' 
deed  be  mistaken,  as-  John  for  Thomas,  &c.  this  has 
been'  held  to  be'  dangerous,  2  BuLtr.  70.  But  any 
mistake,  as  spelling,  &c.  not  deviating  from  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  deed,  will  not  render  it  void. 

h\a  man  gets  another  name  in  common  esttem 
than  his  right  name,  any  deed  made  to  hioLuilder 
snch  tume  will  be  valid. 

Every  deed  must  be  founded  upon  good,  and  sufE- 
cient  consideration ;  not  upcni  an  usurious  cont^act, 
nor  upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  dec.eive  'bma 
fidt  por' '  ~r  just  and  bwful  creditors,  any  of 

which  c(  I  ons  will  vacate  the  deed,  and  sub- 

ject the  parties  to  forfeiture,  and  in  some  cases  ti> 
imprisonment. 

A  deed  also  without  any  consideration  is  void,  and 
is  construed  to  enure  only  to  the  bcjiefit  of  the  party 
nuking  if. 

Considerations  may  be  divided  into  good  or  va- 
luable ;  they  may  be  also  express  or  implied. 

An  express  consideration  is  where  a  man  contracts 
to  do  a- certain  act  for  a  ecrtnin  sum  of  money,  or 
other  equivalent  acti  and  on  implied  consideration  is 
when  it  may  be  enforced  b^  law  \  thus,  if  a  person  do 
any  woA,  or  receive  any  goods  from.inother,  the  law 
implies  a  consideratiun,  which  it  will  enforce,  al- 
though there  was  no  specilic  agreement  for  remune- 
ration. 

If  the  consideration  of  a  deed  be  to  defiraud  credi- 
tors, or  other  dishonest  act,  such  deed  will  be  void, 
aid  it  may  be  averred  in  pleading,  that  such  deed 
was  executed  upon  a  corrupt  agreement,  not  upon 
the  face  of  the  deed.     Cdlitu  and  BlanterUf  2  Wih. 

34«- 

A  deed  must  be  written  upon  the  proper  stamps 
pfCKribed  by  the  legislature,  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
given  in  evidence. 

The  written  matter  of  a  deed  must  be  set  forth  in 
a  lcg;al  and  orderly  manner,  so  as  that  there  are  words 
su£oieat  to  explain  the  meaning  of  tlie  partiesr  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bind  them  to  the  execution  of 
their  contract ;  and  of  this  sufficiency  the  coiitts  of 
law  are  to  determine. 

^    Although  it  is  4U)t  indeed  absobtLly  netemry  in 

law 
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law  to  have  all  the  formal  words  whidv  are  usually 
drawn  out  in  deeds,  provided  there  be  sufficient 
words  legally  and  clearly  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  parties,  yet  as  these  formal  or  orderly  parts  are 
calculated  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  parties  in  the 
most  clear,  distinct,  and  effectual  manner,  and  have 
been  well  considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom 
of  successive  ages,  it  is  prudent  not  to  depart  from 
them  without  good  reason  and  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity. 

A  deed  must  not  only  be  signed  and  sealed,  but  it 

must  also  be  delivered,  either  by  the  party  himself  or 

his  certain  attorney  specially  authorized  for  that  spc- 

;  cific  purpose ;  but  any  person  executing  a  deed  for 

his  principal,  under  a  power  of  attorney,  should  sign 

such  deed  in  the  name  of  the  principal.  6  T.  R.  176. 

s XA  deed  takes  effect  only  from  the  day  of  delivery, 

and  therefore  if  it  have  no  date  or  a  date  impossible, 

^  the  delivery  will  in  all  cases  ascertain  the  date  of  it ; 

and  if  another  party  seals  the  deed,  yet  if  the  party 

delivers  it  himself,  he  thereby  adopts  the  sealing  and 

-  signing,  and  by  such  delivery  makes  them  both  his 

"  own. 

If  A  execute  a  deed  for  himself  and  partner,  by 
the  authority  of  his  partner  and  in  his  presence,  this 
will  be  a  good  execution,  though  the  deed  be  scaled 
only  once.     4  T.  R.  813. 

The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be  either  absolute,  that 
is,  to  the  party  himself,  or  to  some  third  person,  to 
hold  until  some  condition  be  performed  on  the  part 
of  the  grantee ;  in  such  case,  it  is  not  dclivei-ed  as  a 
deed,  but  an  escrow ;  that  is,  a  scroll,  or  writing, 
that  is  not  to  take  effect  as  a  deed,  until  such  act  be 
done,  or  condition  performed,  when  it  becomes,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  deed.  'teuE  ?«ii 

The  signing  of  a  deed  becomes  necessary,  because 
the  subscribing  witness  to  the  same  may  be  dead  ;  in 
which  case,  proving  the  death  of  such  subscribing 
witness,  and  the  hand-writing  of  the  party,  wiH  be 
sufficient  to  substantiate  the  deed. 

Any  words,  or  any  act  of  the  parties,  signifying 
their  intention  to  such  effect,  will  constitute  a  good 
delivery,  although  the  instrument  be  not  actually 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  party :  thus,  if  the  deed 
be  icaicd,  and  lying  in  a  window,  Or  on  a  table,  and 
the  words  are  used,  "  take  it,  there  it  ft ;  take  it  as 
Biy  deed,"  Sec.  this  is  a  good  delivery,  and  perfects 
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the  deed ;  for  .is  a  deed  may  be  delivered  hj  words 
without  acts,  so  it  may  be  also  delivered  by  acts  with- 
out words;  but  contra,  if  the  party  to  whom  the 
died  is  made  takes  it  without  any  act  tione,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  delivery.  Where  the  parties,  however, 
have  cc»me  for  the  purpose,  and  performed  every 
thing  except  the  delivery,  this  has  been  adjudged  a 
good  delivery.     Cra.  Eliz.  7.   I  Leon.  140. 

There  cannot  be  regularly  two  deliveries  of  a  deed, 
fen-  when  the  lirst  takes  effect,  the  second  is  void ; 
unless  where  the  deed  is  delivered  to  some  third  per- 
son as  an  escrow;  or  when  a  deed,  originally  good, 
becomes  afterwards  void ;  or  a  deed  is  sealed  by  a 
married  woman,  who,  when  she  becomes  sole, ,  de- 
livers it  again. 

The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be  alleged  at  any  time 
after  the  date ;  but,  unless  it  be  sealed,  and  regularly 
delivered,  it  is  no  deed.  . 

Another  requisite  of  a  deed  is,  that  it  be  properly 
witnessed  or  attested;  the  attestation  is,  however, 
necessary  rather  for  preserving  the  evidence,  than  as 
intrinsically  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

A  deed  which  wants  any  of  the  essential  requisites 
before  enumerated,  cither  with  respect  to  parties, 
matter,  writing,  stamp,  legal  and  orderly  terms,  seal- 
ing (and  where  necessary),  signing,  or  delivery,  is  a 
void  deed.  It  may  also  be  avoided  by  some  subse- 
quent irregularity,  as.  ra7ure,  interlining,  or  other 
alteration  in  any  material  part,  unless  a  memorandum 
be  made  thereof  prior  to  execution  ;  by  breaking  off 
or  defacing  the  seal,  5  Rep.  23  ;  by  delivering  it  up 
to  be  cancelled  ;  but  the  loss  of  a  deed,  or  the  de- 
struction of  it,  will  not  divest  property  which  has 
once  vested,  by  transmutation  of  possession,  under  the 
deed,  3  T.  R.  156;  by  the  disagreement  of  those 
whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  render  the  deed 
valid ;  by  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  judicature,  where 
it  appears  that  the  deed  has  been  obtained  by  fraud, 
force,  or  other  foul  practice,  or  is  proved  to  be  an 
absolute  forgery,  i  Ventr.  348.  In  any  of  these 
^aKS,  the  deed  may  be  avoided,  cither  totally  or  par- 
tially, according  to  the  extent  of  the  cause  of  avoid- 
ance. 

If  a  deed  be  suppressed,  upon  proof  inadc  that  it 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  party,  and  of  its  contents, 
the  party  injured  wiU  have  the  same  benefit  witb  re- 
spect 
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^ct  to  the  property,  as  if  sach  deed  were  actually 
produced.  An  indorsement  upon  a  deed  at  the  time 
of  scaling  and  delivery,  is  a  part  of  that  deed  ;  btit,  if 
any  indorsement  be  made  after  delivery,  such  indor^- 
nient  will  make  a  new  deed.     Mod.  Cas.  237. 

Deeds  may  be  void  for  uncertainty,  as  well  as  for 
force,  fraud,  corruption,  or  (Usability  of  the  parties. 
II  Rep.  27. 

A  deed  may  be  j;ood  in  part,  and  void  in  part ;  it 
may  be  good  as  against  one  person,  and  void  as  against 
another.  If,  however,  all  the  parts  of  a  deed  may 
stand  together  by  law,  no  one  part  shall  make  the 
whole  void ;  and  if,  by  construction  of  bw,  the  deed 
may  have  legal  operation,  the  law  will  not  make  it 
'  -  -  -.ij,  although  it  may  not  be  strictly  operative 
.  to  the  purport  of  the  deed.  Tlie  law  will 
further  marshal  and  transpose  cbusCi  In  deeds  to 
ascertain  their  true  meaning,  but  not  to  confound 
than  i  and  where  the  words  in  any  deed  may  have  a 
dodUe  intendment,  one  conformable  to  law,  and  the 
other  at  variance  with  it,  that  meaning  which  a  con- 
formable  to  law  shall  prevail. 

If  a  person  having  se^•cral  creditors  convey  by  deed 
the  legal  interest  in  part  of  his  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty to  a  tnistoe  in  trust  (after  deducting  the  ex- 
pencc*  relative  to  the  trust),  out  of  the  rents  and  pro- 
fltSy  CO  fMiy  half  the  surplus  to  the  grantor  for  hij  own 
me,  and  the  rcsiJoe  among  certain  creditort  named 
m  a  Mbedule,  without  any  intention  of  fraudulent  I  v 
Alay---  ■'■  "  '  •'-  T^ot  named  in  the  Kbcdolc  in 
obtaiw  is,  such  deed  it  good  in  law. 

Eitvick  V.  CaiUtutJ,  M.  34  G.  III. 

The  deed  of  a  surety  docs  not  rxtinpiish  the  aon- 
ple  contraa  debt  of  the  principal.     6  T.R.  176. 

There  arc  four  pnncif>les  adopted  by  courts  of  law 
for  the  expontion  of  deeds ;  \ii. 

That  they  be  bcr    "  the  jrrantce  or  person  in 

whose  favour  they  a.^  ...:-.  led  to  operate. 

That  where  the  words  m^y  be  employed  to  some 
intent,  thry  shall  not  be  void. 

'¥hnt  thr  worT^  be  comtracd  accordirtg   to  the 
w-^n\ng  of  the  parties,  and  not  otherwise;  and  the 
:  of  the  parttM  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  pro- 
viilitd  such  intent  can  possibly  stnnd  at  law. 

Thit  they  are  to  he  consor  '  .•  nrtes  of  law, 

Uid  uccdr  shall  be  rxpounilrl  ..Llf,  without  in- 
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jury  to  the  grantor,  and  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  grantee.  Deeds  are  fiirther  expounded  upon  the 
whole  i  and,  if  the  second  part  contradict  the  first, 
such  second  part  shall  be  void  ;  but,  if  the  latter  ex- 
pound or  explain  the  former,  which  it  may,  both 
parts  may  stand. 

In  construction  of  law,  the  first  deed  and  the  list 
will  stand  in  force  ;  and  where  a  deed  is  by  indenture 
bctweni  parties,  none  can  have  an  action  upon  such 
deed  but  the  person  who  is  a  party  to  it.  In  a  de«d- 
poH,  however,  one  person  may  covenant  with  another 
who  is  not  a  party,  to  do  certain  acts ;  for  the  non- 
performance of  which  he  may  bring  his  action. 

Where  a  man  justifies  title  under  any  deed,  hz 
ought  to  produce  that  deed  i  if  it  be  allegrd  in  plead- 
ing, it  must  be  produced  to  the  court,  that  it  may 
determine  whether  the  deed  contain  suiBcient  words 
to  make  a  valid  contract. 

'ITic  force  and  effect  which  the  law  of  Eiie;Iani 
gives  to  a  deed  under  seal,  cannot  exi|^,  unless  such 
deed  be  executed  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  another 
for  him,  in  hif  psescncc,  and  with  his  direction,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  an  »gent  authorized  so  to  do,  by 
another  deed  also  under  sea)  i  and  in  evety  such  cnse, 
tlie  deed  muu  be  made  and  executed  in  the  name  of 

th -    '111.     See  Contract,  Conjidrretkn,  EvUmee. 

DF.!  .!>,  is  a  deed  made  by  one  party  only,  and 

is  noc  indentedj  but  is  polled  or  shaved  quite  even. 
Sec  Dttdt. 
DEFAMATION.  Where  any  person  circulates  any 
report  injurious  to  tlie  credit  or  character  of  another, 
the  party  injured  may  bring  an  action,  and  recover 
daouf"  fioncdtn:'  v  he  has  sustained  j 

"IMlt  !- ..— tntupon  t.  .  ,-./  to  prove  that   he 

has  sustained  an  injury,  to  entitle  him  to  damages. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  for  words  spoken  which, 
by  law,  arc  in  themselves  actionable,  as  calling  a. 
tradesman  a  cheat,  swindler,  &c.  there  is  no  occi- 
sion  to  prove  any  partictdar  damage,  but  the  plaintilT 
must  be  particularly  attentive  to  state  the  words  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  spoken,  otherwise  he  ifiH  be  non- 
suited. 
DEFAULT  is  a  term  tned  in  law  when  a  person  has 
neglected  to  fulfil  an  a;i;recment  •■,  in  which  case  he 
b  said  to  make  default.  .Any  person  who  suffers 
firom  the  neglect  or  default  of  arcihcr,  is  entitled  to  a 

remedy- 
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remedy  by  action.     An  agent,  "brciker,  or  factor  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  employa-  for  any  injury  he  may  sus- 
tain, in  consequence  of  not  pursuing  his  instructions. 
See  Jgeiit,  Broker,  Furtoi;  &c. 
DEFEASANCE.    A  defeasance  on  a  bond,  recogni- 
zance, deed,  or  judgment  recovered,  is  a  condition, 
.«pon  the  performance  of  which  the  bond  or  judgment 
is  totally  defeated  or  undone.     See  Bond,  Deed. 
DELAWARE,  .one  of  the  United.States  of  Amerjca, 
adjoining  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  south- 
.«rn  part  of  die  state  is  a  low.flat. country,  and  a  con- 
rsiderable  portion  of  it  is  in  forests  of  tall,  thick  pines, 
which  are  manufactured  into  boards,  and  exported 
..  "in  large  quantities  into  every  seaport  of  the  three  ad- 
!  joining  states.     The  north  part  is  more  fertile,  and 
».*produces  an  abundance,  of  wheat,  which  is  the  staple 
commmodity  f?f  the  state.     Its  trade,  on  the  whole, 
however,  is  inconsiderable :  it  is  principally  carried 
on  with  Philadelphia. 
DELFF,  a  large  town  in  Holland,  a  short  way  from 
.the  Hague,  where  there  are  considerable  manufactures 
of  fine  and. coarse  cloth.;  but  its  .staple  is  the  earthen 
ware  known  by  the  name  of  Delft. 
DELIVERY  of  GOODS.    See  Sale  ofGoodi. 
DEMAND,  calling  upon  a  man  for  any  sum  or  suins  of 
money,  or  any  other  thing  due.  By  the  several  statutes 
^f  Jiaiitatlon,  debts,  claims,  &c.  are  to  be  demanded 
and  made  in.  time, ,  or  they  will  be  lost  by  law. 

Where  there  is  a  duty  which  the  law  makes  pay- 
able on  dcmaiid,  zio  .demand  need  be  made ;  but  if 
there  is  no  duty  till  demand,  in  such  case  there  must  be 
a.dcmarui  to  nuke  the  duty,  i  Lit.  432.  Cro,  EJiz. 
548.  Upon  a  penalty  the  party  need  not  make  a-de- 
nirind  ;  as  if  a  man  be  bound  to  pay  20I.  on  such  a  day, 
and  in  def-uilt  thereof; tio  pay  4pi.  the  40I.  must  be 
p.iid  without  demand. 

If  a  person  releases  all  demands,  it  excludes  him 
.from  all  actions,  duties,  and  seizures. 

Demand  also  expresses' the  commissions  or  orders 
/or  goods  of  any  particular  kind,  or  the  produce  of 
.my  particular  place  or  country.  Where  ^he  demand 
is  greater  than  usual,  it  raises  the  price  of  the  article 
in  the  first  instance.;  but  if  the  nature  of  the  article 
is  such,  as  that  the  quantity  produced  can  be  aug- 
.mented  at  pleasure,  then  it  ultimately  tends  to  lower 
..^c  price  of  the  article  by  encouraging  production, 
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and  thereby  increases  the  competition  of  tlie  pro- 
ducers, who  in  order  to  undersell  one  another,  have 
recourse  to  new  improvements  of  art,  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  been  thought  of.  When  the  na- 
ture of  the  artic4e  is  such  as  cannot  be  produced  be- 
yond a  certain  quantity,  such  as  corn,  then  the  de- 
mand, if  uncommonly  great,  increases  the  price  in  a 
more  permanent  manner.  Many  mercantile  gentlemen 
have  failed  in  this  country,  either  from  not  under- 
standing, or  not  attending  to  the  true  theory  of  de- 
mand. Great  speculations  which  bear  an  exagge- 
rated proportion  to  those  of  other  persons,  raise  the 
price  of  the  article  at  the  time  the  purchase  is  made, 
and  they  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  same  article, 
in  whatever  markets  they  arc  offered  for  sale  ;  and  by 
thetime  that  the  operation  has  so  far  failed  as  to  dis- 
;\ppo>nt  -the  merchant  who  has  engaged  in  it,  the 
price  is  probably  lowered  at  the  first  place  where  the 
goods  were  originally  bought.  A  proper  attention 
to  these  circumstances  would  have  prevented  some 
great  failures  that  have  taken  place  within  these  last 
15  years,  particularly  owing  to  speculations  in  cotton, 
.^d  stuffs  manufactured  from  that  material.  Sec 
Melease,  Staiute  cf  Limitation. 

DEMERARA,  a  Dutch  settlement  in  Guinea,  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America,  producing  sugar, 
rum,  coffee,  and  cotton.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  ,1 796,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
tre;ity  of  1801. 

DEMURRAGE,  is  an  allowance  made  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  by  the  merchants  for  being  detained  in  port 
longer  than  the  time  appointed  and  agreed  for  his  de- 
parture. Tlie  rate  of  tliis  allowance  is  generally  set- 
tled in  the  charter-pai'ty. 

1'he  word  days  used  alone  in  a  clause  of  demur  • 
rage  for  unlading  in  the  river  Thames,  is  said  to  be 
understood  working  days  only,  and  not  to  compre- 
hend Sundays  or  holidays.  By  usage  in  London  this 
difficulty  is  easily  obviated  by  mentioning  working  or 
running  days  expressly  according  to  the  intention 
.of  the  parties.  Cechran  v.  Retbttr^h  and  others,  3  Esp, 
N,  P.  Cases  221. 

Payment  of  demurrage  stipulated  to  be  made  while 
a  ship  is  waiting  for  convoy,  ceases  when  the  convoy 
is  ready  to  depart,  and  if  stipulated  to  be  made  while 
a  ship  is  waiting  for  a  cargo,  it  ceases  when  she  is  fully 
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UJcti,  and  the  necessary  clearances  are  obtained,  al- 
though adverse  winds  or  tempestuous  weather  may  in 
I  ithcr  case  happen  to  detain  the  ship.  Nor  u  the  claim 
vf  demurrage  re\'ivcd,  if  she  lias  once  departed  and 
is  driven  back.  And  it  is  now  firmly  established  that 
the  claim  of  demurrage  ceases  as  soon  as  the  ship  is 
cleared  out  and  ready  for  sailing.  Jamaoms.Lawrie, 
House  of  Lords,  tcth  November  1796.  See  Iruu- 
Tanzt, 
DENIZEN.  A  dcnisen  is  an  alien  barn  who  has  ob- 
tained letters  patent  whereby  he  is  constitmed  an 
English  snbjcct.  A  denizen  is  in  a  middle  state  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural  bom  or  naturaUzcd  sub- 
ject, partaking  of  the  oaturc  of  both.  He  may  uke 
lands  by  purchase,  or  derive  a  tide  by  deKcnt  through 
his  parents  or  any  ancestor,  though  they  are  alient. 
Bat  by  sut.  25  G.  II.  c.  39^  no  natural  born  subject 
shall  derive  a  title  through  an  alien  parent  or  ancestor, 
unlest  he  be  bom  at  (he  time  of  tiic  death  of  the 
anccKor  who  dies  seized  of  the  estate  which  he 
claims  by  descent,  with  this  exception,  that  if  a  de- 
SvOit-chaQ  be  cast  upon  a  d.iughter  of  an  alien,  it 
&baU  be  dkcstfil  in  favour  0/  an  after-born  son,  and 
in  case  of  an  after-born  daughter  or  daughters  only, 
ail  the  sisters  shall  be  co-parcencrs. 

With  respect  to  the  distinaion  between  denizens 
ar!  <^"-  ^,,s  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament,  it  may 
b^  i  that  the  children  bom  previous  to  the 

4lenization  of  their  parent  cannot  inherit  by  descent, 
whilst  those  of  a  foreigner  naturalized  arc,  in  every 
respect,  emitlcd  to  the  same  privileges  as  Brhisli  sub- 
jects. 

As  iix  as  regards  coouacr«ial  privileges  also,  a  de- 
nizen is  nearly  upon  the  same  footing  with  a  natural 
bom  or  naturalized  subjca  ;  for  by  stat.  26  &.  III. 
Seat.  2.  c.  16,  the  customer  additional  duty  on  all 
the  goods  of  aliens  or  strangers  shall  cease,  except 
'!iose  to  the  city  of  London,  which  still  rctaim  a 
.;  duty  called  scavage  00  the  goods  of  aliens. 

Thus  a  denizen,  in  like  manner  as  a  natural  born 
subject,  may  be  owner  or  master  of  a  ship,  and  in 
all  ccomercial  privUcfjcs  excepting  only  the  petty 
•  1  ity  of  scavage,  which  is  still  exacted  pt^baps  too 
re  y  by  the  city  of  London,  he  ii  considered 
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all  the  inimtuihies  of  a  British  subjoct.    Set  AKmj, 
NaturalnatigH, 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  on  thr 
Baltic  Sea,  divided  into  Terra  Firma  and  the  islands  of 
Zealand,  Funcn,  Laland,  Langeland,  Faister,  Maine, 
Sanaoe,  Airoe,  Bcrrnhohn,  Amack,  Tassing,  inA 
Spitxbergb  Denmark  is  eSctremcly  well  situated  for 
commerce.  The  harbours  arc  well  calctilatod  for  the 
receptiop  of  ships  of  all  burthens.  The  Danish  domi- 
nions supply  a  great  variety  of  timber  and  other  mate- 
rials for  hhip-building  -,  and  some  of  the  provinces 
afford  many  natural  pcuductious  for  exportation. 
Among  these,  besides  timber,  are  cattle,  horses,  stock- 
fish, tallow,  hides,  train-oil,  pitch,  iron,  skins,  and 
furs,  llie  Danes  import  from  England,  broad-cloths, 
docks,  and  watches,  cabinet,  hardware,  and  other 
manufactures.  An  East  India  company  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Deiunark  since  the  year  161 2,  which  h.ns 
flourished  considerably.  Denmark  possesses  the 
ifbnds  of  fit.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  an*^  .St.  John  in 
the  W«it  Indies,  also  the  fort  of  Christianburg  in 
Africa,  and  carries  on  t  considerable  commerce  with 
the  Mediterranean. 

A  considerable  article  of  the  revenue  of  the  king 
of  Denmark  is  the  toll  paid  by  foreign  ships  passing 
the  Sound  into  the  Baltic.  This  was  originally  only  a 
small  contribution,  which  trading  nations  agreed  to 
make  for  maintaining  lights,  but  which  the  Danes  at 
length  converted  into  an  exorbitant  toll  \  and  even 
exacted  arbitrary  sums,  which  sometimes  involved 
them  in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  toll 
has  be»  regulated  by  repeated  treaties.  Sec  Sound. 

DEl'Obrr,  is  money  or  other  property  placed  in  the 
BmA  of  another  person  to  be  redelivered  according  to 
agrvcflMiit.  It  lis  also  a  sum  of  money  given  in  port 
payment  for  a  purchase  made  at  a  public  auction,  cus- 
tom-hotise  duties,  or  share  of  a  public  loan.  Sec  Auc 
tien,  Custom'House. 

DEI*OSrriON  is  an  oath  in  writing  similar  to  an  affida- 
vit, from  whith  it  is  generally  distinguislicJ  by  being 
used  princip  illy  in  vourts  of  equity  and  et(' 

courts.  Depositions  arc  also  made  before  co::. 

en  of  bankrupt  by  creditors  proving  their  dcbt$. 

DIARHEKIR,  an  extensive  province af  eastern  Arabi<. 

Ttirkcy.     Jv    ' -■   -    -•    capital,  is  one  of  the  mo»', 

rich  and  mc;  in  Arabic  Turkry.     It  h*i 

Ii  h  several 
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several  stately  piazzas  or  market  places,  stored  with 
all  kinds  of  rich  merchandize.  Its  chief  manufacture 
U  the  dressing,  tanning,  and  dyeing  of  goat  skins,  com- 
nionly  called  Turkey  leather,  of  which  the  vent  is 
.   prodigious.     Besides  this,  there  is  another  of  dyed 

-  fine  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  also  in  great  request.  The 
waters  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  supposed,  give  red  leather  a 
finer  grain  and  colour  than  any  other. 

DIEPPE,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine.  Its  fishery  of  herrings  and 

•  mackarcl  forms  a  great  article  of  commerce,  as  do 
also  its  manufiictures  of  lace  and  stuffs. 

DIRECTOR,  a  person  who  has  the  direction  of,  or  a 
share  in,  the  direction  of  a  commercial  company  or  en- 
terprise in  trade.  The  East  India  Company,  bank  of 
England,  and  most  public  companies,  are  managed  by 
a  body  of  directors.  See  Bank,  East  India  Company,  &c. 

DISAGREEMENT  will  make  a  nullity  of  a  thing  that 
had  effect  before  •.  and  disagreement  may  be  to  certain 
acts,  to  make  them  void,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  2^0. 

DISCHARGE,  is  where  ft  man  confined  by  some  legal 
process  performs  that  which  the  law  requires,  and  is 
released  from  the  matter  for  which  he  is  confined.  If 
an  obligee  discharge  one  obligor,  where  several  are 
jointly  bound,  it  discharges  the  others.  See  Arrtst, 
Bend,  Payment.. 

DISCOUNT  is  an  allowance  made  upon  prompt  pay- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  goods ;  it  is  also  the  sum  of 
five  per  cent,  allowed  as  interest  in  advancing  money 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  negotiable  securities 
due  at  a  future  period.  The  act  of  giving  money  for 
a  bill  is  called  discounting  the  bill,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  banks,  both  public  and  private,  to 
discount  good  bills. 

The  general  rule  laid  down  is,  to  discount  no  bill 
that  has  more  than  two  months  to  run,  and  that  is 
not  drawn,  accepted,  and  indorsed  by  three  solvent 
persons.  The  chance  that  all  three  of  them  should 
fail  within  so  short  a  period  is  such,  that  the  contrary 
nearly  approaches  to  a  certainty.  The  Cause UEsconipte 
at  Paris,  the  name  of  which  impKes  that  discount 
■was  its  principal  object,  had  been  established  about  14 
years,  and  circulated  about  four  millions  sterling  on 
an  average,  which  repeated  six  times  a  year,  makes 
a4  millions  of  paper  annually  discounted,  or  in  14 
yrr.rs  336,000,000!.  yet  when  it  was  shut  in  the 
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year  1791,  the  whole  loss  incurred  by  failurcsduring 
that  time,  was  only  about  3000I.  xir  as  112,000  to  i. 
The  reason  why  thi=  statement  is  here  given  is,  that 
the  transactions  of  such  establishments  are  generally 
enveloped  in  mystery  at  the  time,  and  seldom  pub- 
lished afterwards ;  as,  owing  to  particular  circum- 
stances, the  above  fiicts  were  made  public  at  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

In  some  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  an  arti- 
cle of  taste,  or  to  any  particular  pattern,  goes  alwayS 
by  the  first  price  nominally  ;  but  a  discount  is  given, 
and  increases  as  improvements,  abbreviation  of  la- 
'bour,  or  other  circumstances,  reduce  the  expence  of 
producing  the  article.  Thus  there  are  articles  made  at 
Birmingham  which  sell  at  90  per  cent,  discount.  See 
Banking,  Interest,  Usury. 
DISCOUNTING,  the  act  of  giving  ready  money  or 
-  cash  for  a  bill  or  other  obligation  due  at  a  certain  day. 
This  is  called  cashing  or  discounting.  The  latter  term 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  deduct- 
ing the  interest  from  the  capital  sum. 
DISTILLERS  AND  RECTIFIERS.  Although  this 
head  more  properly  falls  within  the  excise,  yet  as  the 
laws  relating  to  it  are  so  very  nimierous,  it  has  been 
deemed  more  advisable  to  make  it  a  general  head  than 
to  insert  it  as  a  particular  article  in  the  list  of  regula- 
tions relative  to  cxciseable  commodities. 

Distillers  for  Home  Consumption.  By  stat.  2  G.  III. 
c.  5.  s.  12,  persons  who  sell  liquors  chargeable  with 
duty,  and  distil  spirits,  are  deemed  common  distillers, 
and  are  liable  to  surveys,  penalties,  &c. 

By  stat.  21  G.III.  c.  55.  s.  3,  all  persons  having 
wash  fit  for  distillation,  and  stills  of  any  size,  are  deem- 
ed common  distillers. 

By  stat.  24  G.III.  c.  41.  s.  i.  7,  distillers  are  to 
take  out  licences  annually,  under  the  penalty  of  acol. 
if  distillers  of  corn,  or  30I.  if  of  melasses. 

By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  8,  such  distillers  cannot 
by  virtue  of  one  licence  carry  on  business  in  any  other 
places  ;  but  one  licence  is  sufficient  for  partners  carry- 
ing on  business  in  one  house. 

By  stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  3,  distillers  are  to  oc- 
cupy tenements  of  lol.  per  annum  at  least,  and  to  pay 
parish  rates,  otherwise  their  entries  are  to  be  void. 

By  stat.  21  G.III.  c.  55.  s.36,  distillers  are  not  to 
make  use  of  any  wash-backs,  01  other  utensils,  or  of 

any 
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ar-  T  keeping  wash  for 

(i; .., _:  ^-     ^        .ICC   thereof   it   the 

nearest  office  of  excite,  on  penalty  of  50!. 

By  Stat.  24  C.  II.  C40.  s.  i*,  and  j6  G.  fll.  c.  73. 
f.  3,  dittilkrs  are  to  make  entries  in  writing  at  (be 
nearest  office  of  excise,  ten  days  bcfiire  they  begin,  of 
every  stillhoiue,  warehouse,  stiJl,  copper,  tun,  wa'ih- 
back,  cask,  or  other  vessel  nsed  for  distillation,  &c. 
and  aboof  all  vessels  for  holding  fuiiits,  on  penalty  of 
50I.  for  neglecting  to  make  such  entrit-s  ai»'l  fo:  ap- 
plying their  utensils  to  any  other  purposes  than  those 
sped^cd  in  sach  entries,  penahy  looL 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  3,  thc^c  cnu.  .,  »...  10 
be  made  in  the  following  form,  if  for  a  corn-dis- 
tiller. 

I,  A,  B.  of  street,  in  the  parish  of 

tlistillcr,  do  hereby  revoke  all  former  entries  by  me 
mode,  and  do  make  entry  of  the  iwdcrnteniioned  uten- 
ub  for  preparing  and  distilling  wash  from  com  and 
pain  vs« 

One  capper  fbr  preparing  and  brewing  wont. 

One  mash-tun  fbr  mashing  grain. 

One  under-back  for  receiving  worts  from  the  mash- 
tun. 

Six  coolers  for  cooling  worts. 

One  bub-back  fbr  making  and  keeping  bub^  ten 
wasMMcks  fbr  fiennenting  and  keeping  wash. 

Cine  tack^Mck  for  rccesving  wash  from  the  wash- 
tncks,  to  be  pumped  into  the  wash-still. 

One  stiD  for  distilling  wash  into  low  wines,  one 
still  for  dtstilling  lofw  wines  into  spirits,  one  low  wine 
ca^  fiitr  receiving  k>w  wines  from  the  wash'Still. 

One  spirit  cask  (or  receiving  spirits  from  the  low 
'Vine  still,  and  one  fsint-cask  fbr  receiving  and k0cp> 
!ng  faints. 

AH  t!)c«e  utensils  are  situate  in  my  distil-house, 
in  street  aforesaid ;    and  this  entry  b   for 

home  consamption  (or  exportation,  as  the  case  may 
reqnirc}. 

Wilnets  mv  liars  J  this  day  of  one  fhou- 

nnd  A.  B. 

Witness, 
CD. 
E.F. 

If  for  t   melMMt   itftiller,    rectifier,   «r  rom- 
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I,  A.  B.  of  street,  in  the  paii>l»«f      ,( 

distiller,  do  hereby  revoke  t\\  entries  by  tnc  made,  and 
do  make  entry  of  tlie  undcnneiitioned  utensils  far 
prep^ing,  fermenting,  and  distilling  wuh  from,mc« 

:  wash-backs  for  fermenting  and  keeping 
wash. 

Oi»e  jack-back  for  receiving  wash  from  the  wash- 
backs  to  be  pumped  into  the  wash-stilL 

Four  stills  for  distilling,  viz. 

One  of  those  stills  for  distilling  wash  into  low 
wines. 

Another  still  for  distilling  low  wines  into  spirits. 

AUo,  all  the  four  stills  for  rectifying  and  com- 
pounding spirits. 

One  k>w  wine  cask  for  receiving  low  wines  from 
the  wash-still. 

One  spirit  cask  for  receiving  ^irits  from  the  low 
wiaest'dl. 

Attd  one  faint  cask  for  receiving  and  keeping  of 
£iiatf> 

All  these  utensils  are  situate  in  my  distil-house 
street,  and  this  entry  is  for  home  consumj)- 
tion  (or  exportation,  as  tliecasc  may  require). 

Witness  my  hand,  this  day  oi  one  thou« 

sand 

Witncs«, 

CD. 
E.  F. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  111.  c  70.  s.  25,  and  atf  G.  HI, 
C^)»  s.  4,  distillers  are  not  to  withdraw  their  entries, 
while  any  wash,  low  wines,  or  other  materials,  ei- 
ther preparing,  or  fit  for  distillation,  are  remaining,  or 
duty  depending,  or  any  utensils  standing  i  but  may 
change  the  same  from  one  house  to  anotlicr,  from 
mah  to  mclasscs,  or  firom  home  consumption  to  ex- 
portation, ioA  vice  vtrja,  provided  that  such  newer- 
tries  arc  made  on  the  same  days  on  which  th-  former 
are  withdrawn. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  17,  and  26  G.  III.  c.  73. 
s.  65,  after  all  wash,  low  wines,  &c.  intend<fd  to  be 
made  into  spirits  for  exportation,  are  distilled,  and 
such  spirits  are  locked  up ;  distillers  for  exporta^on 
may  make  entries  for  home  consumption,  and,  may 

11  h  a  b'-gin 
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begin  to  -work  at  the  end  of  six  day?.  Distillers  from 
corn,  having  discontinued  working  their  wash-stills, 
are  not  to  recommence  the  same  without  giving  the 
officers  notice  in  writing,  on  penalty  of  2col. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  46,  after  such  distil- 
lers shall  have  withdrawn  their  entries  for  exportation 
to  Scotland,  thfey  arc  to  be  allowed  certain-  propor- 
tions for  every  day  they  work  their  stills  for  home 
consumption,  tIz.  For  every  day  such  stills  are  used  in 
making  spirits,  if  from  British  materials,  twopence 
and  four-tenths  for  every  gallon  of  the  contents ;  if 
from  foreign  refused  wines,  or  cyder,  or  wash  pre- 
pared from  foreign  materials,  except  melasscs  and 
sugar,  fourpcnce  and  eight-tenths  of  every  gallon 
of  the  cubical  contents  of  such  stills,  including  the 
head  so  used. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  6g,  distillers  having 
ma3e  entry,  arc  to  cause  to  be  painted  over  the  outer 
dcior  of  every  distil-house,  &c.  the  word  distiller,  on 
penalty  of  icol. ;  but  if,  not  having  made  entry, 
they  cause  the  word  distiller  to  be  painted  over  their 
door,  tiic  penalty  is  200I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  and  21  G.  III.  c.  55. 
s.  37,  are  not  to  buy  or  receive  any  British  spirituous 
liquors  (except  at  excise  sales)  of  any  persons  other 
than  distillers,  rectifiers,  or  compounders,  having  the 
word  distiller,  rectifier,  or  compounder,  painted  over 
their  doors,  on  penalty  of  500I. 

A  distiller  selling  British  spirits,  and  not  having 
the  word  distiller  painted  over  his  door,  or  bnying 
of  a  person  not  having  it  so  painted,  either  may  in- 
form against  the  other,  and  in  that  case  discharges 
himself  of  the  penalties.     S.  8.  39. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  9.  s.  4,  5,  may  extract  spirits 
from  any  sort  of  meal  or  flour,  unless  prohibited  by 
the  king's  proclamation  during  the  recess  of  pai-Iia- 
mcnt. 

Are  not  to  use  a  greater  proportion  than  one  part  of 
wheat  to  two  parts  of  other,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S. 
»5- 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  24,  com  distillers  using 
mclasses,  coarse  sugar,  honey,  or  compositions,  or  ex- 
tract of  sugar  in  preparing  wash  for  distillation,  or  in 
making  low  wines  or  spirits,  or  having  above  10 
pound  thereof  in  their  custody,  incur  a  penalty  of 
lool.  5  servants  assisting  to  use  or  bring  la  the  same 
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incur  the  penalty  of  20I.  or  for  non-payment  are  to*- 
suffer  three  months  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  19,  and  c.  24.  s.-33, 
distillers  are  to  permit  gaugers  on  request  (if  at  night 
with  constables),  to  enter  and  take  accounts  of  com- 
modities made  or  making  ;  for  refusing  may  be  for- 
bidden to  send  out,  and- for  sending  out,  after  being 
so  forbidden,  and  before  the  duty  is  paid,  penalty 

10.1. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24,  s.  9,  and  6  G.  I.  c.  21. 
9.  14,  are  to  permit  officers  by  day  (and  if  by  night 
with  constables)  to  enter  and  take  accounts  by  tasting, . 
&c. ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  IIL  c.  73,  S..4,  are  to  permit  ofEeers 
by  day  (and  by  night,  on  producing  their  commis- 
sions) to  enter  all  places  where  distillery  utensils  are 
standing  ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  200I.  and  upon  be- 
ing obstructed,  such  officers  may  break  doors,  win- 
dows, walls,  &€.  to  obtain  entrance. 

Officers  are  required  to  gauge  and  keep  accounts  of 
wash,  wort,  or  other  liquors  put  into  their  wash -stills  } 
for  obstructing  them,  penalty  200I.     C.  19.  s.  71. 

By  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  19,  and  c.  24.  s.  33,  dis- 
tillers are  entitled  to  copies  of  the  officers'  returns. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  21,  are  to  provide  lad- 
ders, and  assist  the  officers  in  raising  the  same,  and 
examining  the  contents  of  stills,  and  taking  still 
gauges.;  for  neglecting  or  obstructuig,  penalty 
acol. 

By  Stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  27,  and  10,  11  W. 
III.  c.  4.  s.  4,  5,  8,  are  to  permit  officers  in  the  day 
time  (and  with  constables)  on  suspicion  and  request, 
to  break  doors  and  grounds,  in  order  to  search  for  and 
trace  private  conveyances,  which  may  be  followed  into 
adjoining  premises,  on  making  good  damages  j  for 
obstructing,  penalty  tool. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  18,  are  not  to  obliterate 
or  deface  the  marks  set  by  the  officers  on  any  still- 
house,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  12,  are  not  to  have  any 
still  or  stills  in  their  custody,  unless  the  whole,  being 
taken  together,  contain  100  gallons,  on  penalty  of 
lool. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  2,  are  not  to  have  in  their 
custody  any  wash  stills  containing  400  gallons,  exclu- 
sive of  the  heads,  nor  any  low  wine  stills  containing  less 

than 
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ebtn  TOO  gallons,  exckisivc  of  the  heads,  on  penalty 

»f    IDOL 

B7  Stat.  26  G.  ni.  c.  23.  s.  5,  irc  to  cause  a  hole 
to  be  made  in  the  top  of  crery  fcnnccting  wash 
btcic,  in  such  manner  that  the  ofBccr*  may  take 
their  gauges  at  such  holes,  on  penalty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  10,  1 1  W.  III.  i.  4.  c  6,  are  not  to  have 
any  private  pipes,  stop-cocks,  or  other  conveyances, 
nor  any  holes  in  their  backs,  tec.  by  vhich  wash,  &c. 
may  be  conveyed,  on  penalty  of  lool- ;  but  may  have 
pipes  and  coovcTances  above  ground,  and  open  to 
view,  for  conveying  wadi  or  woru  from  one  public 
mensil  to  another. 

By  sut.  23  G.  IIL  c.  70.  f.  23,  are  not  to  have  £xrd 
pipes  or  other  conveyuices  to  or  from  any  stills,  ex- 
ocpt  one  charging  pipe  yid  the  discharge  cock,  on  pe- 
nalty of  200I. 

By  itat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  t.  1 7^  are  not  to  have  any 
.'  loureyances  to  wash  ctiUa  except  the  known  charging 
pipe  fipom  the  entered  wash 'backs,  which  are  to  empty 
themselvcf  into  as  open  trunk  two  feet  long,  one 
foot  broad,  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  within 
six  feet  of  the  ttill,  from  which  the  pipe  to  the  stilLis 
to  be  in  a  strait  line,  unconcealed,  and  not  above  six 
iachet  diameter,  on  penalty  of  2ocl. 

Are  not  to  fix  any  pipes  to  the  ends  of  the  worms 
of  their  stills,  but  arc  to  leave  the  ume  open  for  the 
officers  to  examine  the  low  wines  and  spirits,  which 
arc  to  ran  publicly  into  an  open  safe  or  vessel,  and 
be  conveyed  thence  into  the  low  wine  or  spirit  cask, 
on  penalty  of  icoL 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c,  73.1. 13,  are  not  to  have  any 
pipes  or  conveyance*  comnuininting  with  the  worms 
of  any  stills,  on  penalty  o£  icol. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  III.  c.  46.S.  16,  and  14  G.  III.  c.  73. 
s.  I,  are  not  to  luvc  any  pipes  to  their  low  wine  stills, 
except  from  the  known  and  entered  low  wine  cask, 
on  penalty  of  tool. 

By  sut.  23  G.  UI.  c.  70.  s.  17,  are  to  fix  the  dis- 
charge cocks  of  stills  in  the  body,  so  that  the  officers 
■uy  have  convenient  access  thereto,  and  the  same  are 
to  be  continued  in  a  straight  line,  and  not  to  project 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  body,  nor  18  inches 
from  the  brick  work,  on  penalty  of  looL 

By  Stat.  26  G.  HI.  c.  73.  t.  13,  are  not  to  hate 
capa  or  coverings  upon  any  cocks  belonging  to  their 
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stills,  pipes,  ^ack3,  or  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  the  of- 
ficers from  examining  such  cocks,  on  penalty  of  5.CI. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  18,  and  26  G.  IIT.  c. 
71.  s.  II,  are  to  construct  the  keys  of  the  charge  and 
discharge  cocks  of  all  stills  of  a  solid  piece,  with  an 
eye  at  the  top  capable  of  receiving  a  lever  sufficient  to 
turn  the  same,  and  arc  not  to  place  any  gratings  or 
other  things  before  the  mouth  of  such  cocks,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  officers  from  examining  the  same,  011 
penalty  of  looI. 

Are  not  to  rivet  or  fasten  the  keys  of  any  charge 
or  discharge  cocks,  so  as  to  prevent  the  officers  from 
taking  out  and  examining  the  same,  on  penalty  of 
59L    S.  I  a. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  s.  3.  5,  arc  to  make  holes  in  the 
breasts  of  their  wash  stills  not  more  than  five  inches 
square,  to  enable  the  officers  to  take  gauges ;  and  in  the 
breast  of  every  other  still,  not  being  a  wash  still,  iM}t 
less  than  one  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  in  order  that 
the  officcM  may  take  samples  ;  holes  ar/to  be  locked 
and  secured  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  like 
peiulues  as  directed  with  respect  to  still  heads  by  1 2 
C-IU.  c-46  i  for  distilling  before  sacb  holes  are  nude, 
penalty  5CI. 

By  Stat.  8,  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  9,  previous  to  distil- 
lers receiving  wash,  tilts,  beer,  cyder,  or  vinegar,  from 
brewers  or  cyder  makers,  the  officers  are  ta  have  no- 
tice thereof. 

By  Stat/  24  G.  III.  e.  40.  »  20,  such  notices  are  to 
be  given  in  London  24  hours,  and  in  the  country  48 
hoiu^  before  receiving  any  wine,  cyder,  sugar,  water, 
or  fermented  wash,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Bf  Stat- 26  G.  III.  c  73.  s.  6,  four  hours  notice  in 
writing  to  be  given  to  the  officers  if  in  London,  and 
eig}>t  hours  if  in  the  country,  before  they  begin  to  lime 
any  wash  backs,  on  p^alty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  III.c.46.  s.  11,  17,  2d  G.  IIL  c.  73. 
S.8,  and  14  G.  III.  —  s.  i,  sufficient  fastenings  to-be 
affixed  to  all  wash  and  low  wine  stills,.wuh  pi^mps, 
and  charging  and  dischargi/ig  cocks  of  every  still, 
which  are  to  be  locked  and  sealed  by  the  officers ;  fur 
refusing  to  pay  for  such  cocks,  ftc.  penalty  50I.  Are 
also  to  provide  faaeniugs  to  the  furnace  duors  of 
every  still,  and  permit  the  pfficers  to  Kcure  the  same 
when  not  at  work,  on  penalty  of  50]. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  10,  upon  tiic  rccj^uisition 

,  of 
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of  a  i;.'neral  suivffyor  in  London,  or  a  surveyor  or  su- 
pervisor in  the  country,  distillers  are  immediately  to 
b>riin,  and,  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  repair  the  locks, 
i  fastenings  of  their  several  utensils,  on  pc- 
i.alty  ot  50I. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  m.  c.  46.  s.  18,  14  G.IIL  c.  73.  s. 
I,  and  26  G.  ni.  —  s.  8,  for  opening  still  heads. 
Sec.  after  being  secnred  by  the  officers,  or  wilfully 
tlamagincj  any  locks  or  fastenings,  penalty  200I. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  i6,  are  not  to  boil  or 
heat  wash,  worts,  or  other  materials  for  distillation,  in 
any  utensils  except  licenced  stills,  into  which  they  are 
to  be  put  without  any  previous  preparation  by  fire 
that  may  accelei'ate  the  distillation,  on  penalty  of 
2ool. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  9.  s.  14,  are  not  to  begin  to 
charge  their  stills  without  giving  six  hours  notice, 
unless  between  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  nine  in -the  evening  in  summer,  on 
penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  3  S.  III.  c.  t.  s.  T2,  arc  to  give  48 
hours  notice  before  putting  cyder  into  their  stills, 
to  be  drawn  into  low  wines  or  spirits,  on  penalty 
of-jl. 

By  Stat.  12  G.TII.  c.  46.  s.  12,  14  G.  IIT.  c.  73.  s. 
T,  7,  aftd  26  G.  III.  s.  8,  distillers  in  London,  or  in 
any  other  ci^y,  or  under  the  survey  of  London  offi- 
cers, desirous  of  opening  their  stills  for  charging,  and 
■furnace  doors,  between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  12  o'clock  at  night,  are  to  give  four  hours  notice 
in  writing ;  or  being  situate  in  any  other  parts,  or  de- 
sirous of  opening  and  charging  between  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  are 
to  give  1 2  hours  notice,  and  to  specify  in  their  notices 
for  charging  the  numbers  and  marks  of  the  wash 
batches  they  intended  to  charge  from ;  for  charging 
from  any  other  than  such  batches  penalty  of  iool. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  11,  if  officers  attend 
within  one  hour  after  the  time  mentioned  in  such 
notices  It  is  sufficient. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  i,  and  26  G.  HI.  c.  73. 
s.  1,8,  upon  the  officers  attending  to  open  such  stiRs, 
&c.  the  discharge  cocks  are  to  be  turned  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  stills  are  empty,  and  they  ai*e  to  be 
^permitted  to  continue  while  charging,  and  to  lock 
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and  secure  such  still  heads,  wash  pumps,  and  charg- 
ing cocks,  as  soon  as  such  stills  ave  charged,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  16,  distillers  are  Hot 
to  put  wash  or  other  preparations  into  their  stills,  or 
to  remove  the  same  from  the  backs  wherein  the  same 
were  fermented,  until  gauged  and  charged  by  the  of- 
ficers, on  penalty  of  260I.  and  double  duty. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  e.  73.  <>.  9,  distillers  putting  wash 
into  any  stills  without  notice,  or  having  any  increase 
in  such  stilk,  or  a  greater  pr<>portion  of  low  wines 
and  spent  wash  than  the  wash  pumped  into  the  stills 
would  admit,  the  same  are  to  be  charged  with  double 
duty. 

For  putting  wash,  or  mixing  it  with  low  wines  or 
spirits  in  any  stills,  except  the  known  wash  stills,  pe- 
nalty lool.     S.  10. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  21,  are  not  to  begin  to 
draw  off  any  low  wines  before  they  have  charged 
their  wash  stills  with  wort  or  wash  on  which  the 
duty  has  been  charged,  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  ut«nsils,  including  the  head,  and  are  to 
work  off  the  stills  within  24  hours,  on  penalty  of 
lool. 

Are  to  convey  all  low  wines  into  the  low  wine  stills 
•within  1 2  hours  after  the  same  are  run  from  theVash 
stills,  and  are  to  draw  the  same  into  spirits  within  the 
next  12  hours,  on  penalty  of  lol.  for  every  hour  be- 
yond the  time.     S.  22. 

Distillers  from  corn  are  to  continue  to  work  their 
wash  stills  regularly  for  three  calendar  months  after 
beginning,  and  are  not  to  withdraw  their  entries 
within  that  time,  but  at  the  expiration  thereof  may 
discontinue  working  the  same  on  giving  four  days  no- 
tice.    S.  62,  63. 

Distillers  from  com,  during  the  time  they  shall 
work,  between  the  1 5th  day  of  November  and  the 
15th  day  of  May,  are  supposed  to  have  charged  their 
wash  stills  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  their 
contents,  including  the  heads,  at  the  average  of  five 
times  each  week,  and  fc«r  the  other  part  of  the  year 
in  the  same  proportion,  at  the  average  of  four  times 
each  week.     S.  61. 

Are  not  to  remove  wort  or  wash  from  -their  en- 
tered distilleries,  or  fraudulently  hide  or  conceal  the 
same,   on  forfeiture  thereof;  and  the  distillers. and 

persons 
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pBSohs   employed  to  rcmore  or  recciTC  the  same 
incur  the  penalty  of  i  os.  per  gallon.     S.  20. 

By  Stat.  2  W.  and  M.  c.  9.  s.  7,  and  7,  8  W.  III.  c. 
33.  $.  II,  distillers  arc  chargeable  with  duty  for  »a«h, 
mis»Dgi  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  officers, 
vnlest  they  account  for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  18,  arc  not  to  have 
more  than  rro  casks  tt  one  ttuic  for  keeping  faints. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c  X4.  s.  3,  are  noC  to  sell 
low  vino  before  such  wines  arc  distilled  a  second 
time,  on  penalty  of  51.  per  gallon  i  nor  by  stat.  7,  8 
Vi.  III.  c.  30.  s.  8,  to  brev,  or  receive^  or  mix  mc- 
hmts  or  other  materials  with  com  wash. 

Not  to  mix  mrlawrt  ok  other  materials  with  corn 
vash.    S.  7. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  m.  c.  73.  s.  9,  are  not  to  Itave  any 
allowance  for  hims,  water,  or  other  liquors  pot  into 
wash  stiUs>  except  the  same  b  done  in  tight  of  the 
officers. 

Distillers  taking  faints  or  spent  wash  out  of  their 
Kills,  contrary  to  law,  incur  a  penalty  of  lOoL    S.  6. 

By  Stat.  a6  G.  III.  are  to  be  allowed  a  credit  of  20 
gaOoDs  of  spirits  for  every  loogalloot  of  a»lt  or  com 
wuh,  15  gallons  of  spirits  for  every  100  gallons 
of  cyder  wash,  22  gallotu  for  every  100  gallons  of 
mclasscs  wuk,  and  20  gallons  for  ar«ry  too  gal- 
lon* of  wash  finom  foreign  wines  or  foreign  cyder,  all 
■t  the  strength  of  one  to  ten  ov«r  hydrometer  proof. 

By  star.  28  G.  IIL  c.  46.  s.  71,  for  ' 
than  19  gallons  of  spirits,  at  the  strc..^..>  ^.  v.;.,.  ^ , 
ten  over  hydrometer  proof,   from    100   gallons  of 
wash,  penalty  5s.  per  gaUon  above  that  proponion. 

By  ttat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  64,  distillers  proving  on 
oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comnUssiooers,  that 
the  excess  of  any  presiuiptive  charges  beyond  the 
wash  produced  to  the  officers  was  occasionid  by 
aamiikUe  aeccwky,  and  that  sochwarfi  ac- 
worieed  wat  Sans  JUe  prodnced  to  such  officer. ;  ... 
such  cases  the  commissioners  have  poorer  to  relieve. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  4,  arc  to  make  eir.rics 
weekly  of  all  wash  used  by  them  for  making  low  wines 
■jjiil  <pirics,  on  penalty  of  loU 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.*.  5,  are  to  pay  the  duty 
within  one  week  after  they  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
made  such  entries,  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  sut.  7, 8  W.  III.  c.  30. ».  1 3,  and  z8  C.  111.  c. 
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37.  s.  2t,  all  stills  and  other  utemils  are  liable  to  tlie 
payment  of  duties  in  arrcai*. 

By  slat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  22,  and  26  G.  III.  c. 
73.  s.  17,  1 3,  distillers  arc  to  permit  ofiicers  to  take 
samples  of  wash,  not  exceeding  12  gallons  out  of  each 
wash  batch,  or  other  vessc',  on  paying  the  same,  at 
the  rar- "•''  :-.  '^  '  ■"'  -  '-•■  *■  r  --hsurucling,  pe- 
nalty - 

By  Stat.  24  G.II.-e.  40.  s.  19,  are  tt)  permit  ofHcers 
to  take  samples  of  low  wines,  or  spirits  or  fuints,  on 
paying  for  the  same;  for  obstructing,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  19.  13,  are  to  permit  of- 
ficers to  take  samples  of  wash,  spent  wash,  or  faints, 
before  their  stills  come  to  work,  and  after  they  arc 
off,  on  paying,  if  demanded,  is.  6d.  per  gallon  for 
wash,  and  4d.  per  gallon  for  spent  wash  and  taints  ; 
for  obstructing,  penalty  locL 

By  Stat.  2  W.  and  M.  c.  9.  s.  5,  and  7,  8  TV.  III. 
C.  30.  s.  9,  officers  willingly  retiu-ning  bw  wines  as 
made  firom  malted  com  when  not  lo^nuidc,  forfeit 
their  office,  and  incur  a  penalty  of  lost  per  galloD. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  35,  distillers  having 
diffierent  entered  warehouses  for  spirits  not  under  the 
same  roof,  or  which  shall  be  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  land  or  buildings,  such  warehoiues  may  be 
taken  ?.-  -':••■■••.  stocks. 

By  .  I.  c.  :ii.  s.  i;),.a>e  not  to  bring  into 

their  entered  place  any  brandy  ovother  spirits  with- 

'    ntic  certificates. 


By  sut.  26  C.  III.  c  73.  s.  46,  arc  not  to  receive 
raw  Britkh  spirits  io  any  cask  containing  less 
than  i«o  gallons,  on  forfiriture  thereof,  and  penalty 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  46,  are  not  to  receive 
British  brandy,  rectified  British  spirits,  raw  British 
spirits,  British  compounds,  or  spirits  of  wine,  except 
between  the  hours  of  live  o'clock  io  the  morning  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  25th  day  of 
March  to  the  29th  day  of  September,  and  between 
■even  o'clock  in  the  morning  r.nd  six  in  tlie  evening 
the  rest  of  the  year,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  and 
penalty  of  50L 

Are  not  to  use  any  standing  or  fixed  casks  fur  Bri- 
tish brandy,  compounds,  or  otLcr  spirits,  until  entered 
at  the  proper  offices  of  excise,  and  gauged  oud  inched 
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•to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers,  on   forfeiture  of 
•such  casks  and  liquors,  and  penalty  of  lool.     S.  38. 

Are  to  paint  or  cut  on  some  conspicuous  part  of 
"every 4iioy6able  cask  used  for  British  brandy,  com- 
pounds, or  other  spirits,  the  full  measure  in  gallons, 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

Distillers,  upon  receiving  1 1  hours  notice  inwrittng 
from  the  officers  of  their  intention  to  take  stock,  are 
to  fill  up  all  moveable  casks  of  British  spirituous  li- 
quors, leaving  only  one  ullage  of  each  sort,  and  to  set 
apart  and  keep  separate  for  six  hours  after  the  expi- 
ration of  such  12  hours,  one  sort  of  such  liquor  from 
another,  on  penalty  of  lool.     S.  39. 

'liystat.  26  G.  III.c.  27.  s.  72,  distillers  not  being 
rectifiers  are  to  permit  the  officers  to  take  account  of 
their  stock  once  in  three  months,  or  oftener  if  occa- 

-  sion  should  require,  or  if  du-ected  by  supervisors  5  for 
obstructing,  penalty  200I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  HI.  'C.  27.  c.  37,  having  their  stills  at 
work  at  the  time  the  officers  are  taking  stock,  are  to 
keep  the  spirits  produced  separate  until  after  such 
stock  shall  be  entirely  taken. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  26.  s.  27,  not  being  rectifiers, 
and  having  an  excess  of  spirits  over  the  legal  credit, 
or  the  quantity  received  by  permit,  such  stock  being 
settled,  and  cast  at  one  to  ten  over  hydrometer  proof, 
fiuch  excess  is  forfeited,  and  a  penalty  incurred  of  i;o]. 
Are  to  permit  officers  to  take  samples,  not  exce'ed- 
ing  four  gallons,  of  foreign  or  British  spirits,  on  pay- 
ing for  the  former  13s.  and  for  the  latter  7s.  per  gal- 
lon ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool.     S.  36. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  45,  being  convicted  be- 
fore commissioners  or  justices,  of  wilfully  and  fraudu- 
lently making  spirits,  or  of  having  British  or  foreign 
spirits  in  their  custody  without  legal  pennits  for  the 
same  (the  fact  of  knowingly  and  wilfully  being  set 
forth  in  the  record  of  conviction),  besides  incurring 
the  penalties,  their  entries  and  licences  become  void, 
a.nd  no  fresh  licences  in  such  cases  are  to  be  issued  for 
one  month. 

Are  not  to  sell,  send  out,  or  have  in  their  custody 

-  .any  foreign  spirits  of  a  lower  strength  than  one  in 

six  under  hydrometer  proof,  nor  to  keep  any  British 
and  .foreign  mixed  of  a  lower  strength,  except  shrub, 

« .iCherry,  or  raspberry,on  forfeiturcof  such  lIquors.S.3 1 . 

*-Mi-iU:e  .-not  to  sell. or  send  out  spirits  of  a  higher  dc- 
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grce  of  strength  than  one  to  ten  over  hydromttfT 
proof,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same. 

Are  not  to  sell  or  send  out  any  British  spirits  mixed 
with  foreign  In  any  greater  quantity  than  four  gal- 
lons, on  penahy  of  50I.     S.  57. 

Bystat.  6G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  16,  distillers  are  enti- 
tled, on  their  request,  to  permits,  to  accompany  the 
removal  of  any  quantity  of  brandy  or  other  spffits 
sold  in  their  entered  premises. 

By^stat.  26 -G.  III.c.  73.  s.  40,  41,  42,  upon  de- 
manding permits,  are  to  specify  in  their  request  notes 
their  trade,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits,  distinguishing 
■  British  brandy,  rectified  British  spirits,  raw  British 
spirits,  spirits  of  wine,  or  British  compounds,  and,  if 
raw  spirits,  whether  made  from  corn,  melasses,  or 
other  materials  ;  they  are  also  to  specify  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  and  whether  by  land  or  water,  and  the 
permits  are  to  correspond  with  the  particulars  spe- 
cified. 

Distillers  removing  British  spirits,  whether  raw, 
rectified  or  compounded,  under  any  illegal  or  false 
description,  forfeit  such  spirits,  together  with  the 
cattle,  carriages,  &c.  employed  in  removing  the  same. 
S.  41. 

Upon  removing  British  spirituous  liquors,  concern- 
ing which  any  question  shall  arise,  whether  they  be 
such  as  are  described  in  the  permit,  the  proofs  are  to 
lay  on  the  owners,  and  be  established  by  the  oaths  of 
two  credible  and  competent  witnesses.     S.  44. 

Distillers  sending  British  spirits,  whether  raw,  rec- 
tified, or  compounded,  to  buyers  without  permits,  for- 
feit the  same  to  such  buyers,  over  and  above  double 
the  value ;  but  such  forfeitures  are  not  incurred,  if 
the  sellers,  upon  trial  of  the  cause,  prove  that  the  per- 
mits were  obtained,  and  that  there  was  a  suitable  de- 
crease in  their  stock.     S.  42,  43. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s- 1 1,  for  knowingly  selling 
spirits  to  be  unlawfully  retailed,  forfeit  loL.and  treble 
the  value  of  such  spirits. 

By  Stat.  3,  4  W.  and  M.  c.  15.  s.  3.  5,  any  persons 
not  being  entered  distillers,  hiding  or  concealing  low 
wines  or  spirits  incur  a  penalty  of  5s.  ..per  .gallon. 

By  Stat,  jp  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  2,  and  23  G.  JII.  c.  70. 
s.  13,  private  and  concealed  utensils  or  materials  for 
distillation  may  be  seized  with  or  without  warrants ; 
and  the  proprietors  or  persons  in  whose  custody  the 

same 
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same  are  found  incur  a  penalty  of  aool. ;  for  obstruct- 
ing in  seizing  or  removing,  penalty  lool. 

By  st«t.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  13,  officers  suspecting 
that  priratc  stills  or  other  utensils,  spirits,  low  wines 
wish,  or  materials  for  distillation,  are  kept  in  any 
place,  may  by  day  (or  night  with  constables)  search 
for  and  seize  the  same,  by  the  warrant  of  one  justice 
^'  or  two  eommijsioners  in  London,  or  one  justice  in  the 
■  eountry }  "for  obst! — 'v '•■  ~'zi. 

Pcrsot«  found  -ii  in  a  private  dis- 

tillery may  be  arrested  by  any  officers  of  excise,  and 
carrieJ  before  one  justice,  who,  upon  the  oath  of  one 
witness,  or  upon  confession,  may  convict  the  parties  in 
th/r  pen  ilty  of  30I.  each,  and  in  default  of  payment 
tuch  justice  may  commit  them  for  six  months ;  for  a 
'  fTence  the  penalty  is  60L  or  in  default  of  pay- 
i^jrisonment  for  one  year. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  •.  73.  t.  $3,  oocnpiers  of  any 
houses  knowingly  pori  ivate  backs  or  stills 

to  be  set  up,  or  used  fui  mjr.iug  wash,  distilling  low 
wines  or  spirits,  are  subject  to  the  penalties  for  u^ing 
such  uteraib  without  entry. 

By  ttat.  10,  II  W.  in.  c.  21.  s.  23,  and  19  G.  III. 
c.  )0.  s.  2,  proprietors  of  private  distilleries  and  uten- 
sils, or  persons  in  whose  custody  the  same  are  found, 
incur  the  penalty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  $.  ii,  distillers  are  not 
chargeable  with  the  duty  of  4s.  per  hogshead  for  cy- 
der or  perry  purchased  far  distilling. 

Receiving  cyder  for  dblillation,  and  disposing  of 
the  tame  in  any  other  way,  incurs  a  penalty  of  5I. 
S.  12. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  m.  c.  73.  >.  5,  are  not  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  makers  of  vinegar  from  any  materials 
except  malt  or  com,  within  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  their  distilleries. 

Are  not  to  sell  spirits  by  retail,  whether  licenced 
or  not,  on  pniiUv  of  200I.     S.  54. 

By  Stat.  26  (J.  III.  c.  19.  s.  12,  being  justices,  are 
'    not  to  gr»nt  beer  licences  to  any  persons  whatever. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c;  44.  s.  22,  are  not  to  act  as  jus- 
tices in  any  matter  respecting  excise  bws,  which 
roncrrn  either  miken,  dealers  in,  or  retailers  of 
;pirfr<;. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  415.  n.  78,  for  obstructing  of- 
ficer* ia  the  execution  of  their  doty,  penalty  200I. 
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DisTiMERS  roR  Exportation.  Tlie  regulations  of 
distillers  for  exportation  with  respect  to  licences, 
utensils,  access  of  officers  of  excise,  forfeitiwes,  pe- 
nalties, &c.  are  so  nearly  similar  to  those  for  home 
consumption,  which  .ire  in  ni.iny  cases  verbatim  re- 
enactments  ;  and  as  the  article  Dijtilkisfur  hunt  nn- 
sumpihn  has  been  already  so  copiotisly  detailed,  the 
few  following  regulations,  which  apply  more  particu- 
larly t6  exporting  distilleries,  arc  only  necessary. 

By  2  G.  ill.  c.  5.  s.  18,  distillers  for  exportation 
are  not  to  keep  spirits  for  home  consumption  in  ex- 
portation wareliouses. 

By  33  G.  II.  c.  9.  s.  II,  are  to  permit  officers  to 
mark  their  casks  containing  British  spirits  for  expor- 
tation, on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  18,  a  penalty  of  50I.  is 
inflicted  upon  distillers  artfully  removing  or  conceal- 
ing any  wash  or  low  wines,  before  or  after  being  put 
into  the  export  warehouses. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  9.  i.  1 1,  are  to  permit  officers 
to  take  samples  of  British  spirits  for  exportation,  both 
before  and  after  sliipping,  not  exceeding  one  pint,  on 
paying  the  market  price;  for  obstructing,  penalty  looI. 

May  ship  British  corn  and  spirits  fur  stores  or  ex- 
portation.    S.  7. 

By  sut.  2  G.  m.  c.  5.  8.  21,  are  not  to  export 
ipirlts  but  at  the  strength  of  one  in  six  tmder  hydro- 
meter proof. 

Each  gallon  of  brandy  or  spirits  at  one  in  six  un- 
der hydrometer  proof,  is  to  be  reckoned  to  weigh 
7  lb.  1 3  oz.     S.  24. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  24,  distillers  are  not  to 
.seUi|>irit$  by  retail,  whether  licenced  or  otherwise,  on 
penalty  of  200I. 

Recti/ierj  »r  compounders.  Tlie  following  are  the 
principal  regulations  relative  to  rectifiers /xf/w/w/y/ 
those  relative  to  excise  officers,  notices,  utensils,  &c. 
which  have  been  given  under  the  article  Diitillers,  ap- 
ply equally  to  rectifiers. 

By  Stat.  8, 9  W.  III.  c.  19.8.  13,  any  persons  may 
rectify  spirits  of  their  own  making  from  malted  corn 
or  cyder,  on  giving  notice,  paying  the  duties,  and 
conforming  to  the  laws. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  t.  54,  rectifiers  are  not  to 
sell  spirits  by  retail,  whether  licenced  or  not,  on  pe- 
nalty of  200I. 

Ii  Are 
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Are  not  to  carry  on  the  business  of  makers  of 
rinegar  from  any  materials  except  malt  ov  corn, 
within  the  distance  of  two  miles  of  their  distilleries. 

By  stjt.  6G,  I.  c.  2T.  s.  11,12,  rectifiers  or  com- 
pounders of  spirits  are  to  cause  to  be  painted  over  the 
outer  doors  of  their  still-house,  rectifier  or  com- 
pounder of  spirits,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

Not  having  made  entry,  and  having  painted  the 
words  rectifier  or  compomKier  over  their  doors,  for- 
feit 200I.  1 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  39,  same  penalty  upon 
rectifiers  selling  British  spirits  not  having  the  words 
rectifier  or  compounder  painted  over  their  doors,  or 
buying  of  such  persons,  but  the  latter  may  inform 
against  the  others,  and  in  that  case  they  discharge 
themselves  of  the  penalty. 

By  2  G.  III.  c.  5.  s.  12,  are  not  to  have  any  still 
or  stills  in  their  custody,  unless  the  whole,  taken  to- 
gether, shall  contain  100  gallons,  on  penalty  of 
lool. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  15,  no  persons  are  to  be 
deemed  rectifiers  or  compounders  who  shall  not  have 
an  entered  still  of  120  gallons,  exclusive  of  the 
head,  with  suitable  tubs,  worms,  &c.  and  actually  use 
the  same  for  rectifying  British  spirits  for  sale. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  7.  and  21  G.  III.  c.  55. 
S.37,  are  not  to  buy  or  receive  any  spirits  or  spirituous 
liquors '  (except  at  excise  sales)  of  any  other  persons 
than  distillers,  rectifiers,  or  compounders,  having  the 
words  distiller,  rectifier,  or  compounder,  painted 
over  the  door,  oq  penalty  of  5  col. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  13,  are  not  to  bring  into 
their  entered  places  any  brandy,  or  other  spirits, 
without  giving  notice  thereof,  and  producing  authen- 
tic certificates  to  the  officer,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
spirits  and  casks. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  46,  are  not  to  receive 
British  brandy  rectified,  British  spirits,  British  com- 
pounds, or  Spirit  of  wines,  except  between  the  hours 
of  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  rest  of  the  year, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  penalty  of  50I. 

Are  not  to  receive  raw  British  spirits  in  any  cask 
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of  less  conicpti  than  100  gallons,  on  forfeiture  thereof, 
and  penalty  of  50I. 

On  receiving  rectified  or  compounded  spirits  legally 
brought  from  Scotland,  ai-e  within  24  hours  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  oflicers,  who  are  to  attend  and 
see  the  same  reduced  to  the  legal  strength.  Traders 
refusing  on  request,  to  forfeit  the  same.     S.  40. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  44,  all  British  spirits  of 
the  third  extraction,  or  which  have  been  twice  dis- 
tilled from  low  wiijes,  and  have  had  any  flavour  com- 
municated thereto,  and  all  liquors  whatsoever  which 
shall  be  mixed  with  any  such  spirits,  shall  be  deemed 
British  brandy  ;"  and  all  British  spirits  of  the  third  ex- 
traction, or  which  shall  have  been  twice  distilled  from 
low  wines,  and  have  had  no  flavour  communicated 
thereto,  and  all  liquors  whatsoever  which  shall  have 
been  mixed  with  asiy  such  spirits,  shall  be  deemed 
rectified  British  spirits ;  and  all  British  spirits  of  the 
second  extraction,  or  which  have  once  been  disiillcd 
from  low  wines,  and  all  liquors  ■whatsoever  which 
shall  be  mixed  with  any  such  spirits,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  raw  British  spirits  -,  and  all  British  spirits  which 
shall  have  been  distilled  with  juniper  berries,  carra- 
way  seeds,  anise  seeds,  or  any  seed,  preparation,  or 
ingredient  whatsoever,  used  in  the  compounding  of 
spirits,  and  all  liquors  which  shall  be  mixed  with  any 
such  British  spirits,  shall  be  deemed  compounds;  and 
all  British  spirits  of  a  greater  or  higher  degree  of 
strength  than  one  to  two  over  hydrometer  proof,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  spirits  of  wine,  all  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act;  and  if  a  question  shall  ai-ise  whether 
any  spirits  removed  by  permit  be  hun  fide  such  as 
described  in  the  permit,  the  proof  thereof  to  lie  upon 
the  owners,  and  be  substantiated  by  the  oatli  of  two 
skilful  persons. 

Rectifiers  are  not  to  use  any  standing  or  fixed  casks 
for  British  brandy,  compounds,  or  other  spirits,  until 
entered  at  the  proper  offices  of  excise,  and  gauged 
and  inched  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  oflicers,   on  for^ 
feiture  of  the  casks  and  liquors,  and  penalty  of  lool.. 

s.  38. 

Are  to  paint  or  cut  on  some  conspicuous  part  of 
every  moveable  cask,  used  for  sending  out  or  keeping 
British  brandy,  compounds,  or  other  spirits,  the  full 
measure  in  gallons,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  3,  the  stocks  of  rec- 
tifiers. 


\ 
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tificrs,  whether  makers  or  jiot,  are  to  be  taken  once 
in  tlircc  months  at  lca<;t. 

On  1 2  hours  notice  from  the  ofBcers  of  their  in- 
tention of  takinf;  stocks,  arc  to  fill  up  all  their  move- 
j  Jtc  casks  of  British  spirituous  liquors,  leaving  only 
one  ullage  o(  each  sort,  and  are  to  set  apart  and 
keep  the  same  separate  for  six  hours  after  the  expira- 
tion of  tlie  1 2  hours  one  sort  of  such  liquors  from 
another,  on  pcnahjof  lool.     S.  39. 

And  on  la  hotirs  notice  from  the  officers  are  to 
mark  tfae  tme  quantity  and  strength  upon  all  casks 
contatMBg  any  part  of  their  stock,  of  which  by  reason 
of  its  being  mixed  with  sugar,  symp,  sce^  fruit,  or 
other  ingredient,  the  strcn^^h  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained, and  wilfully  being  set  forth  in  the  record  of  the 
conviction  over  and  above  the  penalties  incurred, 
their  entries  and  licences  are  void,  and  no  frcah  li- 
cences are  to  be  granted  him  for  one  month. 

Odicers  to  take  xunplcs  not  exceeding  four  gallons 
of  foreign  or  British  spirits,  paying  for  the  former 
i>s.  and  for  the  latter  7s.  per  gallon}  for  obttructiiig 
oiTicent  penalty  tool.    S.  36. 

By  stae.  30  G.  111.  c.  37.  s.,  5,  rectifiers  not  having 

u^od  the  whole  of  the  allowance  of  50I.  per  cent,  at 

the  time  of  the  officers  taking  the  stock,  lose  credit 

*        '     Sove  what  sluU   be  siifT'        •        reduce  their 

.  iiandtoonein  3}  undc  Krter  proof. 

'jving  an  increue  in  their  stock  above  what  was 

id  at  the  last  preceding  time  of  taking  stock,  al- 

. ...  !rig  50  percent,  for  spirits  le^"' -:•  -  1  <^rmade 

at  the  strength  of  one  to  ten  o^  r  proof, 

and  casting  the  whole  at  one  in  three  and  three- 
r  "tht  muler  hydrometer  proof,  forfirit  soch  increase. 

By  ita«.  26  C.  III.  c.  73,  s.  45,  rectifiers  being 
ronvicted,  before  the  commissioners  or  jnstiees,  of 
knowinrl  .  "  "  .  '  ^  ladotcntly  making  spirits, 
arofha\     ^  gn  spirits  in  their  citstody, 

without  hsvinfr  received  legal  permits  with  the  same, 
(the  fact  being  set  forth  in^the  record  of  conviction). 


IjJ,  ^.  ._.  ._  1  1: 1  .11  I...  .  .,:  1 

-  ^  no  fresh  li- 

CCI.i 

•  '.he  spnce  of 

one  month. 

F              'G.ni.  C.37.  s.<5,  aix 

•'I.C.73. 

•.  3-,  ...  _  ..at  to  sell  or  send  out  iu 

V  ... ...  li  bnmdy 

rectified,    or  other  British  spirits,  or  British  com- 
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pounds,  of  a  higher  degree  of  strength  than  one  to 
five  over  hydrometer  proof,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
spirits,  and  treble  the  value,  or  50I.  at  the  election  of 
the  prosecutor ;  but  spirits  of  wine,  if  kept  separate 
from  other  liquors,  may  be  sent  out  of  a  greater 
strength,  so  as  not  more  than  120  gallons  be  sent  to 
any  one  person  in  one  day. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  s.  31,  are  not  to  sell  or 
send  out,  or  to  have  in  their  custody  any  foreign 
spirits  of  a  lower  degree  of  strength  than  one  to  six 
under  hydrometer  proof,  nor  keep  any  British  and 
foreign  spirits  mixed  of  a  lower  strength,  except 
shrub,  cherry,  or  raspberry  brandy,  on  forfeiture  of 
the  liquor. 

Are  not  to  sell  or  send  oirt  any  British  spirits 
mixed  with  foreign,  in  any  greater  quantities  than 
four  gallons,  on  penalty  of  501.     S.  57. 

Removing  British  spirits,  whether  raw,  rectified, 
or  compoundeil,  under  illegal  or  false  descriptions, 
forfeit  the  same,  and  cattle  and  carril^  employed 
in  the  remoral  thereof.    S.  41. 

Removing  British  spirituous  liquors  upon  which  a 
qnc^iou  shall  arise,  whether  they  be  such  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  penrrit,  the  proof  to  lie  on  the  owners, 
and  be  substantiateil  by  the  oaths  of  two  credible  and 
competent  witnesses.     S.  44. 

Sending  British  spirits,  whether  raw,  rettified,  or 
CQmpotmded,  to  a  buyer  without  a  permit,  forfeits  the 
spirits  to  such  buyer,  over  and  above  double  the 
value;  but  such  forfiritures  are  not  incurred,  if  the 
seller,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  prove  that  permits 
were  obtained,  and  that  there  was  a  suitable  decrease 

^  •  stock.     S.  42,  43. 

i-y  Stat.  21  G.  111.  c.  55,  s.  32,  rectifiers  of  spirits 
made  for  exportation,  are  to  be  allowed  six  gallons  in 
every  ton  of  spirits  for  loss  in  rectifying. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  s.  71,  and  28  G.  III.  c. 
46,  s.  78,  rectifiers,  compounders,  or  dealers  in  spi- 
rits, or  any  workman  or  servant  belonging  to  them, 
who  iihall  obstruct,  assault,  resist,  oppose,  molest,  or 
hinder,  any  officer  of  excise  in  the  due  execution  of 
their  duty,  incur  a  penalty  of  200I.     Sec  Exportatiorit 
Afaid/ferif  Dhlillery. 
DT        '    -  iif)^  j,f  partnership.    See  Partnership. 
DI.. .  ...,.„>.    A  distress  is  a  seizure  of  certain  personal 

property,  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt,  due  cither 

I  i  2  to 
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to  an  individual  or  the  crown.  It  is  usually  applicable 
to  a  seizure  of  goods  for  rent  by  ;i  landlord  to  whom 
tbe  same  was  due,  and  which  remedy  was  expressly 
given  by  statute.  As  a  distress  for  rent  must  how- 
ever be  for  a  sum  certain  and  of  the  same  nature,  it 
has  been  held  that  no  distress  can  be  taken  for  rent 
in  ready  furnished  lodgings,  because  the  debt  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  composed  of  what  is  due  for  the  apart- 
ments, and  the  use  of  the  furniture.  It  is  also  some- 
times a  remedy  to  compel  an  appearance  to  answer  a 
complaint  in  some  court  of  justice,  as  in  a  writ  of 
clausum  f regit,  where  the  goods  of  the  party  are  di- 
strained from  time  to  time  to  compel  an  appearance ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  execution, 
as  where  the  parties  goods  and  chattels  are  distrained 
under  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate  for  any  rates  due  to 
the  parish,  or  any  taxes  or  fine  due  to  the  crown. 
A  man's  goods  and  his  body  cannot  be  taken  for  one 
and  the  same  debt. 

A  distress  for  rent  cannot  be  made  the  same  day  the 
rent  becomes  due,  Co.  Lit.  47,  and  must  be  made  in 
the  day-time. 

'I'hings  not  distrainable  are  tools  of  a  man's  trade, 
corn  sent  to  a  mill,  a  horse  in  a  smith's  shop,  or  in  a 
common  inn,  cloth  at  a  taylor's,  goods  in  the  hands 
of  a  carrier,  1  Salk.  249.  i  Esp.  Rep.  206.  4  T.  R. 
569.  Dogs,  rabbits,  beasts  of  the  plough,  milk, 
firuit,  and  things  fixed  to  the  freehold,  3  Black.  Com. 
8,  9.  4  T.  R.  569.  But  beasts  of  the  plough,  and 
■working  tools  if  not  actually  in  use  at  the  time,  may 
be  distrained  if  there  is  not  sufficient  without  them, 
4  T.  R.  569.  So  may  wearing  apparel  not  actually  in 
use,  I  Esp.  Rep.  206.  Money  in  a  bag  sealed  may 
be  distrained. 

Horses  and  carriages  sent  to  stand  at  livery  are  di- 
strainable by  the  landlord,  3  Burr.  1498. 

Whether  the  goods  be  the  property  of  a  tenant  or 
a  strai>ger,  is  perfectly  immaterial,  provided  they  are 
on  the  premises,  and  are  not  privileged  by  law  from 
being  distrained  for  rent,  3  Blach.  Com.  8. 

Parole  authority  to  distrain  is  sufiicient,  or  any 
authority  that  can  be  proved. 

By  2  G.  II.  c.  19,  landlords  may  by  the  assistance 
of  a  peace  officer  of  the  parish,  break  open  in  the 
day-time  any  place  where  goods  are  fiaudulently  re- 
moved and  locked  up  to  prevent  a  distress,  oath  being 
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first  made  in  case  it  be  a  dwelling  house,  of  a  rea- 
sonable ground  to  suspect  that  such  goods  are  con- 
cealed therein. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne.  c.  14,  rent  accruing  due  under 
a  lease  must  be  distrained  for  wit  hin  six  monthsafter 
its  determination. 

A  notice  of  distress  left  upon  the  premises  with 
some  person  there,  is  sufficient.  If  there  are  several 
claimants  in  the  house  as  the  tenant,  a  messenger  un- 
der a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  or  a  sherifi^  under 
an  execution,  the  notice  may  be  directed  to  the  te- 
nant, and  all  other  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  and 
a  copy  may  be  deUvered  to  each. 

When  there  is  a  distress  upon  bankrupt's  goods  in 
the  custody  of  a  messenger,  and  no  assignees  are 
chosen,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  person 
competent  to  give  consent  for  the  goods  to  remain  on 
the  premises  beyond  the  time  allowed  by  law. 

Goods  taken  in  distress  must  be  removed  ofF  the 
premises  on  the  sixth  day.  Thus  a  distress  being 
made  on  a  Saturday,  the  goods  must  be  removed  on 
the  Thursday  ;  having  removed  them,  notice  must  be 
given  where  they  are  deposited,  and  then  they  may 
(if  the  accommodation  of  the  parties  require  it)  be 
kept  a  few  days  longer  -,  but  till  sold  they  are  liable 
to  be  replevied. 

If  a  tenant  fraudulently  remove  goods  ofi'  the  pre- 
mises, the  landlord  may  seize  them  witliin  30  days. 
But  such  seizure  can .  only  be  made  where  the  rent 
was  actually  due  before  the  removal. 

Persons  distraining  for  rent  may  impound  the  dis- 
tress on  any  convenient  part  of  the  land  chargeable 
with  the  distress,  otherwise  the  goods  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  pound  covert,  and  notice  given  where 
they  are,  unless  the  tenant  consent  to  a  person  remain- 
ing in  possession  on  the  premises.  Wood's  Inst,  191. 
DISTRIBUTION  of  intestate's  estates.  %zq  Executor.^ 
DIVIDEND,  the  portion  of  profit,  mterest  or  capifcil 
which,  on  a  division  amongst  the  interested  parties, 
'  falls  to  one  person's  share.  A  share  or  portion  in 
the  interest  of  stocks  is  also  called  a  dividend.  One 
condition  necessary  to  make  the  portion  of  profit,  &c. 
a  dividend  is,  that  it  should  be  a  division  of  the  whole, 
bearing  a  fair  proportion  to  the  share  which  the  per- 
son receivuig  it  possesses  in  tlie  aflairs  from  which  it 
arises  for  dividends. 

Dividends 


DOM 

DiTtDENDS  of  bankrupts  ejects.    See  BaiArupt. 

DOCKS,  a  place  for  receiving  or  building  ships.  They 
are  of  two  sorts,  wet  and  dry.  A  dry  dock  consists 
in  a  hollow  space  or  trench  cut  in  the  ground  conti- 
guous to  a  harbour,  a  navigable  river,  or  the  sea,  into 
which  the  sea  flows  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  but 
wliich  is  emp'y  at  low  water.  A  ship  can  by  this 
means  sail  intu  such  a  dock  when  there  are  clips  to 
receive  her,  and  when  the  tide  falls  back,  the  vessel 
rests  upon  the  supports  placed,  after  which  two  gates 
are  shut  which  keep  the  water  iron  'gi »  tbat 

the  vessel  remaiiu  dry  till  the  r-  ^  .ndcd  are 

made;  and  when  ready  to  go  to  sea  again,  the  flood- 
gates are  opened  to  admit  the  water,  -  ship 
flotts  and  sails  away  without  any  of  tK*  iltics 
that  attend  a  repair  when  the  ship  has  i  <.lock 
to  go  into. 

A  wet  dock  is  just  the  reverse  of  a  dry  dock  in  re- 
spect to  theucc  it  isptit  to,  but  in  other  respect<i  is 

'  aioiSar.  The  flood-gates  open  in  the  other  direction, 
and  instead  of  being  shut  when  the  water  \t  knr  to 
keep  it  out,  they  are  shut  at  the  full  of  the      '  ! 

prevent  the  water  from  running  out ;  so  that,  - c 

one  case  the  siiip  is  constantly  kept  dry,  so  in  tlie 
other  it  is  constantly  afloat,  instead  of  being  altcr- 
aatelf  floating  and  laying  on  one  side  upon  the  sand, 
«lHeli  b  the  catewfaen  a  ship  lays  in  a  harbour  or  river, 
in  which  the  tide  flows  as  the  Thames.  See  the  respec- 
tive artidei  Ltm/tn,  Livrrftti,  Hull,  and  East  India 
Dofii. 

DOCK-YARDS,   magazines   contahting  all    sorts  of 

>.  -atval  stores  and  timber  for  ship  buildii^  (  also  fr>r 
building  and  repairing  ships.  Wet  and  dry  docks  are 
both  sometimes  situated  in  a  dock-yard. 

DOCKET  is  a  short  memorandum  annexed  to  othrr 
papers  for  (larticular  purposes.  In  law  a  docket  is  ne- 
ceHary  in  all  judgments,  -  ■--  '  '•  njll  be  entitled 
to  a  preference  in  debts  I '  :tT  deceased,  x^ 

jndgmeat  debu,  unless  such  judgments  be  regularly 
docketed.  Dockets  are  also  used  at  the  custom-house  ; 
and  the  first  proceeding  on  a  commission  o(  bank- 
ruptcy, when  a  paitioning  creditor  gives  bond  to  the 
lord  chancellor  to  prove  a  party  bankrupt,  is  called 
striking  a  docket.     See  Bankrupt,  CuiUmj. 

DOMINGO,  St.  otherwise  Hispauiola,  the  largest  and 
most  valoable  of  the  West  India  islands,  being  400 
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miles  in  length,  and  75  in  'ireadth.  St.  Domingo, 
its  capital,  lies  in  W.  long.  70.  10.  N.  lat.  18.  20. 
Its  principal  productions  are  sugar,  cofil'c,  ginger, 
cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  wax,  honey,  some  ambergris, 
brazil  wood,  confections,  liqueurs,  hides,  and  tallow. 
Of  these  sugar  is  tlic  principal  and  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle. It  has  amounted  to  near  eighty  tliousand  tons 
in  a  year.  Since  the  French  revolution,  ho\vcvcr, 
the  westen>  part  of  the  island  has  been  subject  to  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  from  civil  war  and  the  in- 
snrrections  of  negroes,  so  that  it  will  require  many 
years  of  tranquillity  and  indu.'try  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  state.  The  western  part  of  this  island  was 
poMC«ed  by  France,  and  the  cast  by  Spain,  who 
gave  the  island  the  name  of  Hi^paniob,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1795,  the  whole  was  ceded  to 
France. 

r  •  o  the  French  revolution,  the  commerce  bc- 
tWL cand  that  island  wai  the  greatest  that  ex- 
isted between  any  two  countries  in  tlie  worl^.  The  im- 
ports to  France  amounted  to  above  eight  millions  ster- 
ling annually.  The  numbers  of  persons  employed  in 
France  to  manufaaurc  and  supply  necessaries  for  th;it 
immense  colony  was  exceedingly  great;  insomuch 
that  the  direct  trade,  witli  the  various  bninchcs  tlut 
sprang  fi-om  it,  amounted  to  above  14  millions  ster- 
ling annually,  which  was  equal  to  two  tliirds  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  mother  country.  This  trade  is 
probably  lost  for  a  long  tinie  to  come ;  and  it  is  bc- 
.  liex-cd  that  from  the  great  extent  of  the  island,  and  the 
nnwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  its  reduction  will 
be  difficult,  and  a  country,  the  population  of  which 
can  be  only  maintained  in  times  of  [)eacc  by  an  ini- 
pRIrtfiaB  of  inhabitants  from  Africa,  will  be  so  ex- 
hausted as  never  to  be  advantageously  restored. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  English  Windward  Caribbcc 
isbr  '  '  ''"2,  between  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
is  .-  Ill  length,  and  13  in  breadth.    The  quan- 

tity of  sugar  and  rum  made  here  is  inconsiderable ; 
the  soil  being  light  and  thin,  is  better  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  (otton.  Roseau  is 
the  capital. 

DRAFT  and  CLOFF  are  certain  allowances  made  at 
the  custom-house,  which  are  deducted  from  the  ori- 
ginal weight  of  tlie  goods,  and  taken  off  before  the 
tare;    the  remainder  is  then  termed  gross  weight. 

Draft 
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Thrift  is  alloTeed  at  the  citstom-house  on  all  goods 
lamicd ',  but  no  draft  will  be  allowed  under  a  quarter 
of  an  hundred  weight,  and  draft  must  always  be  taken 
off  befoi-e  the  tare.     See  Ci/stoms,  Importafhiu 

DRAWBACK,  a  sum  paid  on  the  exportation  of  such 
good-i  as  have  already  paid  a  duty  either  to  the  excise  or 
customs.  It  may  either  be  considered  as  a  bounty  or 
an  exemption.  The  intention  of  it  is  to  enable  goods 
that  have  paid  a  duty  here  to  meet  a  competition 
fairly  in  a  foreign  market.     See  Boutitks. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  E.  long.  13.  36.  N.  Int. 
51.  Dresden  is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of 
stuffs,  skins,  morocco,  glass,,  embroidery,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  Its  porcelain  manufactory,  so  celebrated 
all  over  tlie  world,  employs  500  workmen,  fifty  of 
whom  are  painters.  The  commerce  of  Dresden  is 
carried  on  by  the  Elbe  and  by  land.  Besides  the  ar* 
tides  above  mentioned,  its  trade  consists  of  all  sorts 
of  timber,  particularly  deals,  corn,  potashes,  linens, 
thread,  iron,  steel,  herrings,  stock-fish  and  other 
fish,  dry  and  pickled  fish,  oil,  tallow,  tobacco,  and 
a  variety  of  other  commodities.^ 

DUBLIN,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  from  its  situation 
not  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  would  be  a  com- 
modious station  for  shipping,  but  the  harbour  is 
clicwked  up  by  two  sand  banks,  called  the  North  and 
South  Bulls,  which  prevent  vessels  of  large  burthens 
from  going  over  the  bar.  Much  improvement,  how- 
o'er,  has  lately  been  made  in  this  port.  The  linen 
and  hempen  manufactures  are  of  immense  conse- 
quence, and  their  prosperity  greatly  assisted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  .appointed  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  national  bank  too,  which  was  established  in  1783, 
gives  much  assistance  to  commerce  and  manufactures. 
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DUNDEE,  a  iovnx  in  Forfirshire,  in  Scotland,  sitnatcd 
on  the  river  Tay,  where  is  ciirried  on  a  great  trade, 
particularly  in  Osnaburgs  and  other  coarse  linen  cloths» 
Such  has  been  the  increasing  prosperity  of  this  mer- 
cantile town,  that  within  these  25  years  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  11,000  to  23,000. 

DUNKIRK,  a  fortified  sea-port  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands, between  Calais  and  Ostend,  and  opposite  to 
the  coast  of  England.  Like  Boulogne,  it  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen  and  smugglers. 

DUNNAGE,  pieces  of  wood  placed  against  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  hold  of  a  sliip,  to  preserve  the 
cargo,  according  to  its  nature  and  quality,  from  the 
effects  of  leakage. 

DUTIES,  siyns  payable  on  importing,  exporting,  or 
manufacturing  an  article,  as  a  tax.  The  word  is 
most  generally  applied  to  taxes  on  exports  and  im- 
ports.    See  Customs,  Excise. 

DYERS.  By  statute  3  and  4  E.  VI.  c.  2,  no  dyer 
may  dye  any  cloth  with  orchel,  or  with  brazil,  to 
make  a  false  colour  in  cloth,  wool,  &c.  on  penalty  of 
20s.  By  statute  23  Ellz.  c.  9,  dyers  are  to  fix  a  seal 
of  lead  to  cloths,  with  the  letter  M,  to  shew  that  they 
are  well  mathered,  &c.  or  forfeit  3s.  4d.  per  yard. 
By  statute  23  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  sevei-al  penalties  are 
inflicted  on  dyers  who  dye  any  cloths  deceitfully, 
and  woaded  not  throughout  with  indigo  and  mather. 
Dyeing  blue  with  logwood  to  forfeit  20L  Dyers  in 
London  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  dyers* 
company,  who  may  appoint  searchers ;  and  out  of 
their  limits,  justices  of  the  peace  in  sessions  are  to  ap- 
point them.  Opposing  the  searchers  incurs  a  pen^ty 
of  lol.     See  Labourers,  Maniifacturtri. 
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EARNEST  is  the  money  advanced  to  bind  the 
ponies  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  agreement. 
The  person  who  gives  it  is  in  strictness  obliged  to 
abide  by  his  bargain ;  and  in  case  he  declines,  is 
not  discharged  upon  forfeiting  his  earnest,  but  may 
be  sued  fur  the  whole  money  stipulated,  and  da- 
mans i  and  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  stat.  29  Car.  II. 
c.  3,  no  contract  for  sale  of  goods  to  the  value  of  lol. 
or  more  to  be  v.Uid,  unless  such  earnest  is  given.  Sec 
Agrttmtntf  Frauds. 

EASTLAND.  AD  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  continent,  are  comprchcndctl  under 
that  n.imc,  from  Embden  to  Archangel,  including 
Uu'  Baltic  and  the  Sound.  There  is  also  an  East- 
land company^  of  which  to  be  a  free  member  it  is 
only  necess»ry  «. 

EAST-INDIA  CO->i  .i.N  V,  a  corporation,  or  "  united 
company  of  rocrduiits  of  En|;Iaiid  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,"  which  name  is  given  thctn  in  t^t.  6  Anne, 
c.  17.  s.  13 }  more  explicitly,  according  to  their  char- 
ter and  adjustmcut  of  their  rights,  by  stat.  9  aiid 
toW.  Ill-  c.  44.  s.  61,  trading  "  into  and  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  countries  and  ports  of  A«a  and 
Africa,  and  into  and  from  the  istuub,  poru,  havens, 
cities,  creeks,  towns,  and  places  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  or  any  of  them,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  the  Struts  of  Magellan,  where  any  trade 
er  tr.ifT:c  if  '  I'idize  is  or  m.iy  be  used  and  had, 

ariJ  t->  .;!i  :  try  of  them." 

11 '   i  ..>t-India  company  was  originally  established 
is  1600,  by  ch.irtcr  from  <)uecn  Elizabeth,  but  for  a 

b —  ■  '  -r  were  iiiterrvptrd  by  speculative  ad- 

v.  d  interlopers,'  who  misted  the  exclu- 

sive claims  of  the  company  mider  their  chartess,  on 
the  ground  of  their  wanting  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
mentary authority. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1693,  when  the 
company,  by  an  accidental  failure  io  the  payment  of 
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a  smaD  duty  which  had  been  imposed  on  their  capital 
stock,  gave  an  opening  to  government  to  determine 
on  revoking  their  charter,  rendered  void  by  that 
default ;  and  though  in  the  same  year  the  crown,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  doubts,  revived  their  charter  and 
exclusive  privileges  by  a  new  grant,  the  company 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  condition  tliat  tlicir  capa- 
city of  trading  should  in  future  be  determinable  on 
three  years  notice.  Tlic  legal  obstacle  to  the  erecting 
a  new  company  being  thus  removed,  the  statute  9 
and  10  V\'.  III.  c.  44.  was  passed  for  borrowing  two 
millions  at  S  per  cent,  towards  carrying  wi  the  Avar } 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  subscribers,  it  wns  de- 
clared that  they  should  be  incorporated  by  a  chat-ti-r 
from  the  king  into  a  general  society,  with  liberty  for 
each  individual  member  to  trade  to  India  and  the 
other  limits  of  the  old  company's  exclusive  charter, 
so  that  the  value  of  his  exports  exceed  not  his  share 
of  this  loan  or  capital,  and  that  such  of  the  sub- 
scribers as  should  chusc  to  convert  their  subscription 
into.a  joint  stock,  should  be  at  liberty  so  to  do,  and 
be  incorjwratcd  bj-  a  separate  charter,  by  the  name 
of  "  the  English  East-India  company,"  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  trading  with  and  to  the  amount  of  such 
joint  stock.  .Ml  persons  but  those  incorporated^  aiid 
Msab  *  they  should  license,  were  'prohibited  from 
tliis  trade,  except  the  old  company,  who  had  time 
given  them  to  wind  up  their  commercial  affairs. 

The  bulk  of  the  subscribers  having  agreed  to  trade 
as  a  separate  company  with  a  joint  stock,  the  old 
company,  to  whose  prc'udicc  the  two  new  corpora- 
tions were  to  be  erected,  found  means  to  become 
members  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  loan  of 
two  milliotu.  With  an  interest  thus  acquired,  they 
joined  with  the  En;;lish  company,  and  by  means  of 
their  superior  knowledge  and  possessions,  obtained  a 
decided  inilucnce  in  the  general  courts  of  the  new 
company,  and  thus  paved   the  way  to  that  unioa 

which' 
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which  afterwards  took  place  in  1702,  and  which, 
A.  D.  1 708,  was  confirmed  by  parliament,  by  statute 
6  Anne,  c.  1 7. 

'I  he  first  enlargement  of  the  company's  term  took 
place  in  1708  (stat.  6  Anne,  c.  17),  when  the  united 
company  bargained  with  the  public  to  advance 
I  ,oDO,cool.  as  a  loan  for  an  extension  of  their  term 
in  the  exclusive  trade  of  fifteen  years,  and  thus  their 
nominal  trading  capital,  on  which  the  dividend  was 
made,  became  advanced  to  3^00,000!. 

In  1.712,  the  statute  10  Anne,  c.  28,  passed  for 
repealing  all  former  provisions  and  powers  of  deter- 
mining their  trade  or  incorporation,  but  with  power 
for  the  public  to  redeem  the  debt  at  any  time  after 
September  1733.  They  again  submitted  themselves 
to  the  pleasure  of  parliament  in  1730,  when  the  sta- 
tute 3  Geo.  II.  c.  14,  was  passed  for  continuing  to 
them  their  exclusive  trade  till  1 766,  for  which  they 
gave  the  public  a  premium  of  2co,oool.  without  any 
return  of  cither  principal  or  interest,  and  also  agreed 
to  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  4  per  cent, 
on  the  debt  of  3,200,0001. 

In  1744,  they  contracted  for,  and  obtained,  by 
statute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  a  further  addition  of  four- 
teen years  in  the  exclusive  trade,  for  which  they  lent 
to  the  public  i,ooo,oool.  at  3  per  cent.;  and  in  1750, 
tliey  agreed,  by  statute  23  Geo.  II.  c.  22,  to  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  former 
debt  to  3  per  cent.  ^ 

Thus  grew  the  debt  of  4,2oo,oool.  from  the  public 
to  the  united  company,  which  is  now  consolidated 
with  the  3  per  cent,  bank  annuities.  But  the  com- 
pany's capital,  or  nominal  sum  by  wliich  their  dividends 
were  governed,  continued  as  before  at  3,200,0001. 
the  million  last  lent  having  been  raised  by  their 
bonds,  and  therefore  not  added  to  their  former  ca- 
pital. 

The  next  renewal  was  made  by  contract  with  the 
public,  by  statute  21  Geo.  III.  c.  65.  s.  9,  when  a 
farther  term,  determinable  in  1 794,  was  granted  in 
the  exclusive  trade,  on  payment  of  400,000!.  in  dis- 
charge of  all  claims  on  the  company  by  the  public 
previous  to  March  i,  1781.  But  it  was  provided, 
that  after  payment  of  a  yearly  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
to  the  holders  of  India  stock,  the  surplus  of  all  the 
the  proceeds  of  their  trade  and  revenue  should  be 
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applied,  three  quarters  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
the  remaining  quarter  to  the  use  of  the  company. 
>  The  debts  incurred  by  the  company  in  the  wars 
subsisting  in  India  at  and  after  that  period,  prevented 
any  such  surplus  from  arising,  and  therefore  no  par- 
ticipation of  revenue  took  place  under- this  act ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  pressure  of  those  debts,  and  the 
compulsatory  clauses  of  an  act  of  1784,  by  which  the 
company  were  obliged  to  keep  a  stock  of  teas  always 
in  their  warehouses  sufficient  for  one  year's  consump- 
tion, rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  enlarge  their 
actual  trading  capital,  by  new  subscriptions,  to 
5,ooo,oool.  for  which  they  had  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament granted  them  by  statute  26  Geo.  III.  c.  62, 
explained  by  statute  31  Geo.  III.  c.  ii,  ^nd  statute 
29  Geo.  III.  c.  65. 

In  1783,  the  public  agreed  to  forego  any  partici- 
pation of  the  funds  of  the  company  under  the '  said 
statute  21  Geo.  IIL  c.  6^,  until  certain  debts  should 
be  discharged;  and  by  the  relief  act  of  1784,  the 
participation  as  settled  in  1781  was  to  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  debts  therein  specified  were  paid,  and  the 
bond  debt  reduced  to  a  million  and  a  half;  see  sta- 
tutes 22  Geo.  III.  c.  83.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

By  statute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  the  company's  term 
is  extended  for  20  years  from  March  I,  1794. 

The  books  are  at  all  times  open  for  the  admission  of 
every  description  of  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  who 
may  desire  to  become  stock  holders,  and  have  money 
to  adventure.  It  knows  no  distinction  of  professions, 
religion,  or  even  sexes,  and  in  general  courts  there  is 
the  most  perfect  equality.  A  difference  is  only  made 
in  voting,  which,  when  taken  by  the  holding  up  of 
hands,  requires  500I.  stock,  and  when  by  ballot 
loool.  stock  for  a  single  vote,  3000L  for  two  votes, 
6000I.  for  three  votes,  and  i  o,oool.  for  four  votes, 
which  is  the  largest  number  any  member  is  allowed 
to  possess.  2000U  stock  qualifies  a  member  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director  or  chair- 
man. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 794  the  amount  of  the  votes 
was  about  1700. 

There  are  twenty-four  directors,  including  the  chair- 
man and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be  re-elected  in 
turn,  six  each  year  for  four  years  successively,  by 
rotation.    The  meetings  or  courts  of  directors  are  to 

be 
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?)c  held  at  least  once  a  week,  but  are  commonly  I 
cfti'ncr,  being  summoned  as  occasion  requires.  " 

Out  of  the  body  of  the  members  arc  chosen  dif- 
ferent committees,  who  haTc  the  peculiar  inspection 
of  certain  branches  of  the  company's  business,  such 
as  the  separate  committees  of  correspondence,  of 
baying,  of  treasury,  of  warehouses,  of  shipping,  of 
accounts,  of  law-suits,  a  committee  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  private  trade,  and,  under  stat.  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  52,  a  conuntttee  of  secrecy. 

The  bulk  of  the  company's  exports,  on  which  the 
gain  is  iwry  small,  consisu  of  camblet<,  cloth,  and 
other  wooDctts,  of  which  they  are  by  the  charter 
obliged  to  send  oat  a  great  qtuntity  annually ;  metals, 
particularly  tin,  lead,  and  copper ;  lUTal  and  military 
stores,  and  silver  in  bullion. 

The  compuiy  rewrved  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
exports  of  cloth,  wavOciu,  copper,  bullion,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  and  also  clocks,  toys,  and  other  articles 
ornamented  with  jcweb. 

The  company  may  licence  whom  they  please  to 
trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  servants  abroad  are 
also  fretfDCodjr  permitted  to  remit  honte  their  for- 
ttmes  in  merclBiidize,  for  which  they  |>ay  freight  to 
the  company. 

The  goods  imported  by  the  company  from  India 
consist  chiefly  of  mtnliiH,  calicoes,  and  other  piece- 
goods  i  raw  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  saltp^re, 
opium,  and  various  sorts  of  drugs ;  and  firom  China, 
tea,  coffee,  and  japan  and  china-ware,  of  which  two 
last  articles  the  consumption  has  greatly  fallen  off  of 
late  years  i  the  other  article  are  comparatively  of  a 
trifling  value.  Si^ar  has  occasionally  been  imponcd 
in  small  quantities,  and  probaUy  will  become  a  prin- 
cipal commodity  5  but  of  late  there  have  been  large 
importations  of  rice  firom  thence. 

The  whole  average  amount  of  the  customs  and  in- 
land dunes  of  the  import  trade  of  China  to  Great 
Britan  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  per 
annum,  and  the  sale  amtnmt  thereof  u  iiearly  six 
•T,lMions  per  annum. 

The  temporary  rights  of  the  r' >n»ist,  first, 

of  the  sole  and  exclusive  trade  wi  ,  2dly,  they 

liare  the  administration  of  the  government  and  reve- 
nues of  the  territories  in  India  acquired  by  their  con- 
^aema  «fcring  their  term  in  the  exchisive  tride,  sub- 
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ject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  several  statutes 
which  vest  that  administration  in  them. 

The  rights  which  the  company  possess  in  perpetuity 
arc ;  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  perpetual 
succession  i  see  statutes  8  C.  II.  c.  14.  17  G.  H.  c.f7. 
2!  G.  III.  c.  65  5  to  purchase,  acquiie,  snd  dispose  at 
will  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Great  Britain ;  but  by 
Stat.  3  G.  II.  c.  14,  s.  14,  the  value  therein  is  not  to 
exceed  iio,ocol.  per  annum  j  by  the  charter  of  king 
'  William  they  are  empowered  to  make  settlcmems  to 
any  extent  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  trade, 
build  forts  and  fortifications,  appoint  governors,  erect 
courts  of  judicature,  coin  money,  raise,  train,  and 
muster  forces  at  tea  and  land,  rrpel  wrongs  and  in- 
juries, make  reprisals  on  the  invaders  or  disturbers  of 
their  peace,  and  continue  to  trade  within  the  same 
limits,  with  a  joint  stock,  for  ever,  although  their 
exclusive  right  of  trading  shall  be  determined  by 
parliament.  See  the  three  statutes  immediately  above 
recited ;  and  as  to  the  forces,  statute/  27  Geo.  11. 
c.  9.  I  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  21  Geo.  III.  c.  6$.  28  Geo. 
III.  c.  8.  explained  by  statute  3 1  Geo.  III.  c.  10. 

Thus  they  are  a  perpetual  corporation  5  and  though 
their  exclusive  right  to  trade,  and  their  power  of  ad- 
ministering the  government  and  revenues  of  India 
may  be  determined  and  put  an  end  »o  by  parliament, 
yet  they  would  still  remain  an  incorporated  company 
in  perpetuity,  with  the  exclusive  property  and  posses- 
sion of  Cdcutta  and  Fort  William,  Madras  and  Fort 
St.  George,  Bombay,  Benoolcn,  and  St.  Helena, 
and  various  other  settlements  and  landed  estates  in  In- 
dia ;  and  also  a  right  of  trading  thither  with  a  joint 
Stock. 

The  other  statutes  now  in  force  rcLitive  to  the 
trade  and  concerns  of  the  East  Intlia  Company,  stat. 
9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  s.  6<),  by  which  persons 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  are  first  to  give  security  for 
causing  all  goods  laden  on  their  account  to  India  to  be 
brought,  without  breaking  bnik,  to  some  part  of  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  there  to  be  unladen ;  the  amount  of 
security  is  regulated  by  stat.  6  Anne,  c.  3  (  stat.  7 
G.  I.  c.  5.  s.  32,  33,  enabling  the  company  to  bor- 
row money  on  thcif  common  seal ;  .stat.  7  G.  III. 
c.  49. s.  I,  as  to  making  dividends;  s.  3,  as  to  bal- 
lots. See  on  the  same  poitit  stat.  to  G.  III.  c.  47, 
which  also  deUares,  that  crimes  against  his  majcsty'k 
K  k  subjecu 
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subjects  in  India  may  be  punished  by  information  In 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  in  England ;  stat.  12  G.  III. 
c.  54,  as  to  building  new  ships ;  stat.  1 7  G.  III.  c.  8, 
as  to  the  time  of  electing  directors  5  stat.  21  G.  III. 
c.  70,  regulating  in  several  places  tlie  power  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Fort  William,  and  of  the  governor- 
general  and  council  of  Bengal. 

By  the  stat.  13  G.  III.  c.  63,  considerable  alterations 
were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  company.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  court  of  directors  should  in  future 
be  elected  for  four  years,  six  members  annually,  but 
not  to  hold  the  place  longer  than  four  years.  That  no 
person  should  vote  at  the  election  of  the  directors, 
who  had  not  possessed  their  stock  twelve  months.  A 
new  court  should  be  established  at  P'ort  William,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  justices  ;  and 
that  those  judges  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  That  a 
superiority  be  given  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
over  the  other  presidencies  hi  India.  That  the  power 
of  nominating  and  removing  the  governor-general  and 
council  at  Forts  William  and  Bengal  should  be  vested 
in  the  directors.  (By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  25,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  his  majesty's  approbation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor-general  and  council  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam is  not  neccsary.) 

By  stat.  24  G.III.  Sess.  2.  c.  25,  persons  are  to  be  no- 
minated by  the  king  as  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India.  The  members  of  this  board  of  controul  are 
sworn  to  execute  the  several  powers  and  trusts  reposed 
in  them  without  favour  or  affection,  prejudice  or  ma- 
lice. The  court  of  directors  are  to  deliver  to  this  board, 
for  their  approbation  or  alteration,  all  minutes,  or- 
ders, and  resolutions  of  themselves  and  of  the  court 
of  proprietors,  and  copies  of  all  letters,  orders,  and  in- 
structions proposed  to  be  sent  abroad  ;  none  to  be  sent 
till  after  such  previous  communication,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  The  directors  are  to  appoint  the 
servants  abroad ;  but  power  is  given  by  the  king  to 
his  secretary  of  state,  to  recall  the  governors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  all  inferior  magistrates.  The 
council  of  Bengal  are  subjected  to  the  direction  of  the 
company  at  home  j  and  in  all  cases,  except  those  of 
immediate  danger  and  necessity,  restrained  from  act- 
ing without  orders  from  England. 
The  stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  52,  provides  for  the  conti- 
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nuation  of  the  board  of  controul  in  all  its  parts,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  first  named  in  the  king's  com- 
mission is  to  be  president;  the  number  is  indefinite,  rest- 
ing in  the  king's  pleasure,  of  which,  however,  tlic 
two  principal  secretaries  of  state  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  are  to  be  three  -,  and  his  majesty 
may,  if  he  pleases,  add  to  the  list  two  commission- 
ers not  of  the  privy  council. 

The  powers  of  the  board  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  under  former  acts  of  parliament.  They  arc  to  superin- 
tend, direct,  and  controul  all  acts,  operations,  and  con- 
cerns which  relate  to  the  civil  or  military  government 
and  revenues  of  the  British  territorial  possessions  in 
India.  But  the  board  are  restricted  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  of  the  company's  servants,  or  interfering 
in  its  commercial  concerns. 

All  shall  have  promotion  by  seniority  of  service; 
only  three  years  service  qualifies  a  civil  servant  for  a 
place  of  5 col.  per  year;  six  years  for  one  of  15,001. 
nine  years  for  3000I.  twelve  years  4000I.  or  up- 
wards. 

The  company's  term  is  extended  for  20  years  from 
March  i,  1794,  subject  to  be  determined  at  or  after 
that  period,  on  three  years  previous  notice  by  piu-lia- 
ment,  signified  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  subject,  however,  as  to  the  trade  to  and  from 
India,  to  the  following  limitations,  in  favour  of  such 
private  merchants  as  chuse  to  trade  thither.  In  other 
respects,  and  to  and  from  China  and  otlier  places,  to 
and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  former  re- 
strictions against  private  traders  are  continued  in 
force. 

All  persons  may  export  and  import  goods  toandfrom 
India  in  the  company's  ships,  except  military  stores, 
anununition,  masts,  spars,  India  calicoes,  dimities, 
muslins,  or  other  piece  goods  made  or  manufactured 
with  silk  or  cotton,  or  with  other  mixed  materials, 
unless  by  leave  of  the  company.  If  the  market  shall 
not  be  suificiently  supplied  with  excepted  articles  of 
import  or  export  (with  an  exception  of  military  stores 
and  copper),  the  board  of  controul  may  open  that 
trade  also  to  individuals.  If  the  company  should  not 
export  1 500  tons  of  copper  annually,  private  traders 
may  export  copper  in  the  company's  ships  to  tlie 
amount  of  the  deficiency. 

The  company  are  to  furnish  private  traders  till 
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1795  with  3000  tons  of  shipping  jeiAj,  computed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  company's  own  tonnage 
is  computed.  The  quantity  may  be  increased  by  order 
of  the  board  of  controul  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
private  traders ;  and  if  the  board  order  more  than  the 

c ipprove,  they  may  appeal  from  the  order  to  ' 

t'  i:i  council ;  and  the  company  are  restricted 

from  charging  any  higher  freight  than  5L  per  ton 
outward?,  and  15I.  per  ton  inwrards,  except  in  time 
of  M«ir,  or  circumstances  incident  J  to  war. 

Privnte  traders  are  required  to  notify  to  the  com- 
pany's secretary  at  home,  and  to  the  proper  officers  in 
India,  at  a  time  limited,  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
wanted  by  them  for  the  ensuing  season,  with  the  place 
of  destination,  and  the  time  when  the  goods  will  be 
ing.  AH  private  trade  is  to  be  regi*- 
V  '  'jmpsny's  books  ;  and  in  de^uh  of  being 

't<  .     :,  is  ro  be  considered  as  illicit  trade,  and  pu- 

iiiilinbic  accordingly. 

All  persons  in  India  not  specially  prohibited  by  the 
company,  or  restricted  by  their  covenants,  are  autho- 
rized to  aa  as  mercantile  agents  for  any  who  may 
chooi*  to  employ  them  :  and  if  there  be  a  want  of 
f'                ••perly  qualified  and  a"'  ".  the  com- 

}>_.  .    _.  .  :o  liciaice  free  merchan*.     :..■•  approba- 
tion of  the  board  of  controul ;  $0  that  there  may  be 
T  supply  of  agents  for  conducting  the 
J  •                '.':  -..itroad. 

y  of  five  per  cent,  granted  by  an  bet  of  king 
William  on  goods  imported  In  private  trade,  is,  in 
respect  to  the  India  trade,  repealed,  and  tl-:  compa- 
ny's former  charge  of  two  per  cent,  discontinued  ;  and 
in  licii  of  these  the  company  b  to  have  three  per 
cent,  on  tlic  gross  amount  of  the  sales  of  private  trade, 
»'  -.  thereon  included. 

;.  .c  case  of  any  manufacturers  who  may  import 
any  articW  of  raw  materials,  rules  or  bye-laws  are  to 
be  fr.i  '  cd  for  bringing  them  to  as 

ny  undue 
y  amongst 
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any  of  the  importcrt,  whether  the  goods  belcmg  to  the 
the  mIcs  arc  to  be  open  and 

;  -    -  '   The  whol-    •  -- 
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vate  trade  are  to  be  sold,  and  treated  as  heretofore,  ac- 
cording to  tlic  bye- laws  of  the  company ;  and  all  goods 
in  private  trade  arc  to  pay  to  government  the  same 
customs  as  goods  imported  by  the  company  on  their 
own  accotmt. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  allowance  of  3I.  per  cent,  and 
the  rates  of  freight  will  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the 
company  their  usual  charges  upon  private  tradcj  the 
legislature  has  exempted  the  company  from  actions 
for  losses  or  embezzlement,  which  a  conunon  carrier 
might,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  liable  by  law  to  make 
good  to  the  ovncr.  But  the  act  provides,  that 
the  company's  officers,  and  all  persons  through  whose 
means  or  negligence  any  loss  &liall  happen,  shall  be 
liable  to  make  it  good  to  the  owner. 

All  the  old  laVrs  for  preventing  clandestine  trade 
wi''-  '■•'■■  ---  -'-lly  abrogated,  and  the  following 
pr  uted. 

Persons  going  unlawfully  to  India,  an<^  trafficking 
there,  forfeit  ships,  vessels,  goods,  and  merchandize, 
and  dwible  the  value  thereof,  one-fourth  to  tlic  in- 
former, and  threc-ffiunlu  to  the  company,  they  pay- 
ing thereout  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Persons  unlawfully  going  to  India  shall  be  deemed 
unlawful  traders,  and  subject  to  the  foregoing  penal- 
tics  and  forfeitures,  and  may  also  be  prosecuted  as  fbr 
a  crime  and  misdemeanour,  and  be  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  ;  one  moiety  of  the  fine  goes  to  the 
king,  the  otlior  to  the  company,  if  they  prosecute,  or 
else  to  any  other  informer. 

Persons  unlawfully  going  to  India  may  be  seized 
and  sent  home  for  trial. 

~  -flWJii  shipped  clandestinely,  or  such  as  are  re- 
stricted by  the  act,  and  goods  unshipped  at  aa^  th^ll 
be  seized  and  forfeited,  with  double  the  value ;  and 
the  masttT  or  other  officer  knowingly  permitting  or 
suffering  the  sam?,  shall  forfeit  all  his  wages  to  tJie 
company,  to  be.dedueted  out  of  the  monies  payable  to 
the  owners,  and  be  disabled  from  n  ag  in  the 

service.     And  none,  without  the  ;  ,  ti  of  the 

coinpsmy,  sliaU  trade  in  salt,  beetle  nut,  tobacco,  or 
rice,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  treble 
th""  ■  •''  -^ne  moiety  to  the  company,  and  the  other 
to  •  utor. 

None  shall  send  goods  from  India  to  the  rontinctit 

of  Europe  by  mftftktfvkttuiel  than  it  allowed  by 
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the  act,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  double  the  value  ; 
but  this  restriction  is  not  to  extend  to  matters  of 
agency  only  on  the  account,  boiiajide,  of  any  foreign 
company  or  foreign  merchant. 

The  territorial  rfivenues  are  to  be  applied  in  the  first 
place  in  defraying  all  charges  of  a  mlUtary  nature ; 
2dly,  in  payment  of  the  interest  of  debts  ;  3dly,  in 
payment  of  the  civil  and  commercial  establishments ; 
4thly,  ill  payment  of  not  less  than  one  million  per 
annum  for  the  comjxiny's  investment  of  goods  to  Eu- 
rope, and  remittances  and  investments  to  China  •,  and 
the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  applied  in  the  discharge  of 
debts,  or  such  other  purposes  as  shall  be  directed  from 
home. 

The  net  profits  of  the  company's  funds  at  home, 
after  payment  of  current  charges,  are  thus  appro- 
priated. First,  in  payment  of  lo^  per  cent,  annual  di- 
vidend, on  the  present  or  any  increased  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  adly,  Of  500,000!. 
per  annum  in  the  discharge  of  certain  bills  of  ex- 
change for  the  aforesaid  reduction  of  the  India  debt. 
3dly,  Of  a  like  annual  sum  of  500,000!.  to  the  ex- 
chequer, to  be  applied  by  parliament  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  And  lastly,  the  surplus  may  be  applied  in 
the  more  speedy  reduction  of  the  India  debt  at  home 
subject  to  these  appropriations.  And  after  the  debt  in 
India'  is  reduced  to  two  millions,  and  the  bond  debt  at 
home  to  1,500,000!.  one-sixth  part  of  the  ultimate 
surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  an  increase  of  dividend  of 
the  capital  stock  ;  and  the  remaining  five-sixths  is  to 
be  made  a  guarantee  fund,  or  collateral  security  for  the 
company's  capital  stock,  and  their  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  until  such  fund,  by  the  monies  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, and  the  interest  thereof,  shall  have  amounted  to 
12  millions  ;  and  after  that  time  the  said  five-sixths  of 
the  surplus  is  to  belong  to  the  public  in  full  riglit. 
These  five-sixths  are  to  be  paid  into  the  bank,  and 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  redeemable  annuities,  in 
the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  who  are  also  to  receive  the  divi- 
dends, and  lay  them  out  in  like  manner,  until  12 
millions  liave  been  invested.  That  Ijeing  accomplished, 
t!ie  annual  dividends  of  the  stock  purchased  there- 
with are,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  good  any  defalca- 
tion in  the  company's  revenue ;  to  pay  the  10  per  cent. 
dividend]  and  subject  thereto,  those  dividends  are  to 
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belong  ta  the  public.  If  cm  the  company's  cxcluslw 
trade  being  determined,  their  ov/n  assets  shall  prove 
insufficient  to  make  good  the'u:  debts,  and  also  their 
capital  stock,  rated  at  2CO  per  cent,  the  excess  of 
such  guarantee  fimd  is  to  make  good  the  deficiency  as 
far  as  it  will  extend.  And  in  the  event  of  the  compa- 
ny's discontinuing  their  trade  altogether,  the  excess  is- 
to  belong  to  the  public.  But  if  the  company  slxall  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  a  joint  stock,  then  the  overplus, 
and  the  annual  dividends  thereof  are  to  remain  as- 
a  like  guarantee  for  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and 
for  the  capital,  rated  at  20D  per  cent,  as  long  as  the 
trade  company  shall  trade  with  a  joint  stock,  but  sub- 
jeft  to  the  making  good  any  deficiencies,  the  said 
fund  is  to  be  deemed  tlie  property  of  the  public. 

If  the  bond  debt  at  home,  or  the  debts  abroad,  af- 
ter being  reduced  to  the  sums  before  limited,  shall 
be  again  increased,  the  former  appropriation  is  to  be 
revived  until  those  debts  shall  be  again  diminished  to 
their  respective  standards  before  limited. 

Any  deficiency  in  the  funds  to  make  good  the 
500,000!.  to  the  exchequer  in  any  year,  is  to  be  made 
good  in  the  excesses  of  subsequent  years,  unless  it  hap- 
pens in  the  time  of  war,  or  by  circumstances  incidental 
to  war,  in  wlilcli  case  the  deficiencies  are  not  to  be  car- 
ried forward  as  a  debt  on  the  annual  funds  of  the  com- 
pany, nor  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  debt  to  be  paid  by 
the  company,  unless  only  in  the  event  of  their  assets, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  exclusive  trade,affording  more 
than  sufiicient  to  make  good  the  capital  stock,  rated  at 
200  per  cent;  but  an  excess  of  such  efiects  beyond 
that  amount  is  liable  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of 
any  such  payments  to  the  pubhc;  no  interest  is  to  be 
computed,  in  the  mean  time,  on  such  deficiency. 

The  securities  given  by  the  cashiers  of  the  treasiuy 
of  the  company  are  to  extend  to  the  monies  they 
may  receive  under  this  act ;  and  the  treasury  is  to 
direct  tlie  allowances  for  management ',  and  if  the 
company  make  default  in  any  payment  directed  by 
this  act,  they  may  be  sued,  and  shall  pay  i  j  aes  ceuti 
with  costs  of  suit.  r;   r  • 

The  India  company,  whether  it  is  regarded  merely 
as  a  trading  company,  or  as  a  commercial  establish- 
ment enjoying  the  sovereignty  of  the  extensive  terri- 
tories that  it  possesses  in  Asia,  is  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  political  and  commercial  world.     Never  before 
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was  fftjf  r>  -  commercial  concern  can  ici  on  by 

•ae  trt  c:  laitig  nndcr  one  direction,  and  di- 

viding profits  ill  a  rrf^ular  manner ;  and  iicrer  before 
did  any  body  corponte  act  as  the  sovereigns  of  so 
wkk  f  The  amount  of  the  com- 

p«ny  :    greater  than  that  of  the 

empcfwof  atlthe  Rcsiias.  'Jhcy  are  even  jupcrior  to 
-renne  of  this  country,  that  is,  they  are  su- 

jF  I  ■.!  tw  ^hat  rcrr-- he  disposal  of  goTcmmcnt 

after  the  interctt  o-  nal  debt  is  paid.  The  im- 

meme  distihcc  between  this  cotmtry  and  Inilia  has  oil 
along  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  keeping  that 
eontrotrf  over  their  scrrants  there  that  is  necessary  for 
food  regulation  ;  not  that  orders  may  not  be  enforced 
•t  a  diat  jnce,  btit  in  an  active  scene,  to  many  onfbre- 
•een  occorrences  take  place  between  the  time  of  in- 
•cnictions  being  demanded  and  answers  being  received, 
that  of  necessity  ■  frreat  latitude  must  be  given,  and 
anended  bya  r  Vgrec  of  responsibility. 

The  profiti  u.  .!-.-■  i-y  the  India  company  over  and 
above  five  per  cent-  per  annum,  for  the  capital  em« 
ployed  do  not  amount  to  any  considerable  sum.  On 
an  importation  commerce  now  above  six  millions  per 
annum,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  that 
produces  above  nine  millions,  the  dividends  do  not 
exceed  common  interest  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
tfo,oooI.  a  year,  which  is  not  a  sum  of  any  import- 
ance, when  compared  with  the  great  scale  of  the  af- 
fun  from  the  conducting  of  which  it  arises.  Tlie 
500,0001.  to  be  paid  annually  to  government  upon 
certain  conditions  has  not  yet  been  paid,  as  the  con- 
ditions on  which  that  sura  was  to  become  due  have 
not  been  proved  to  have  taken  pbce. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  arc  upon  a  great  Kale  for 
their  extent, but  they  arc  no  lessconducted  upon  agrand 
and  Hbcral  plan  by  the  directors.  Every  establishment 
is  liberal,  and  those  pcrsoiu  who  do  a  service  to  the 
company  are  generally  amply  rewarded.  The  direc- 
Utn  have  contrived  in  their  actions  to  combine  the 
magnificence  of  sovereigns  with  the  economy  of  mer- 
chants i  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  while  West 

Y-  >:, 1.--^    --.i»«d  and  imported  by  afree  compc- 

'  ,    iooWed  in  price,  the  produce  of  the 

East  Indie,  brought  into  this  country  bya  large  com- 
pany that  enjoys  a  monopoly,  has  not  increased  in  any 
considerable  degree.  This  b  contrary  to  the  best  e>- 
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teemed  theories  respecting  x:  ■  vnd  free 

merchants;  but  in  this,  ^■i  .  ,  <*xpc- 

ricrce  should  be  preferred  to  even  tii.;  most  plausible 
theory.    Sec  ExpTrts,  Imperii,  havigalion,  Plantatim. 

EDINBITRGH,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  lies  in  W- 
long.  3  deg.  27  min.  and  N.  lat.  55  deg.  57  min. 
Within  these  forty  years,  the  site  of  this  city  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants grea'tly  increased,  though  not  altogether  to  the 
extent  of  the  additional  buildings.  Edinburgh  itself 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  place  of  trade,  Leith, 
its  seaport,  being  either  the  residence  of  most  of  the 
merchants,  or  at  least  ti)cir  trade  being  conducted  at 
the  latter  place.  Tlic  first  manufacture  of  cambrics  in 
Great  Britain  was  introduced  in  Scotland  by  a  num- 
ber of  French  emigrants  from  Picardy,  who  took  re- 
fuge there  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  A 
row  of  houses,  called  PUarJj,  was  built  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  every  assistance  granted  them. 
Some  of  their  descendants  still  remain  ;  and  this  spe- 
cies of  manufacture  is  tK)w  carried  on  to  an  immense 
extent  in  the  west  of  Scotbnd,  partinilarly  Glasgow 
and  Paisley.  Among  the  variety  of  manufactures  car- 
ried on  at  Edinburgh,  that  of  coachmaking  requires 
particular  mention,  this  being  very  extensive  not  only 
for  home  consumption  but  exportation.  See  Leith. 

EFFECTS.  Moveable  property  of  all  descriptions  is 
occasionally  comprehended  under  this  name }  but 
it  seldom  is  applied  to  money,  although  even 
that  is  sometimes  included  in  the  general  appella- 
tion. 

EGYPT,  a  country  in  Africa,  600  miles  in  length,  but 
tht;  iohabitable  part  is  extremely  narrow,  being  only 
what  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  owes  its  fe- 
cundity to  the  annual  inundations  of  that  celebrated 
river.  Under  the  article  ^UxandrLi  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  with  Europe. 
Here  is  also  a  great  commerce  carried  on  to  the  east- 
ward. Suez,  a  town  situated  at  the  bottom  or  north. 
end  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  place  at  which  this  trade 
is  conducted.  Thither  European  goods  arc  carried 
from  Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  by  caravans,  and 
thence  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  into  Egypt  the 
commodities  which  the  Turkish  merchants  at  Cairo 
import  from  the  East  Indies.  The  Turkish  merchants 
in  Egypt  have  also  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople 
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stantinoplc  and  other  parts  of  the  Grand  Seignor's  ter- 
ritories ;  and  they  have  much  commerce  with  a  va- 
riety of  parts  of  Asia,  whence  caravans  laden  ■with 
riches  arc  continually  arriving  at  Cairo.  The  different 
nations  of  Africa  likewise,  contribute  to  enrich  the 
trade  of  Egypt.  Every  year  caravans  arrive  from  Tu- 
nis, Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  other  places  of  that  conti- 
nent. The  Nile  conveys  almost  all  the  valuable  arti- 
cles that  come  from  Ethiopia,-  and  which  are  con- 
veyed to  Egypt  by  the  Nubians.  These  articles  consist 
^  of  gold  dust,  elephants  teeth,  musk,  civet,  amber- 
gris, ostrich  featl-vcrs,  gums,  and  a  variety  of  other 
merchandize,  besides  slaves.  See  Alexandria,  l)a- 
mieta, 

ELECTION,  is  where  a  person  has  by  law  two  reme- 
dies, and  is  compelled  to  declare  which  he  will  abide 
by  :  thus  a  creditor,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  may  ei- 
ther prove  his  debt  under  the  commission,  or  proceed 
at  law ;  but  in  tliis  case  he  is  compelled  to  make  his 

.  election.  Where  also  a  person  having  obtained  a  judg- 
ment, and  is  entitled  to  execution,  he  may  eitlier 
take  Ills  remedy  against  the  goods  or  the  person,  and 
he  may  chuse  either ;  but  if  he  proceeds  against  the 
person  in  the  first  instance,  he  cannot  afterwards  have 
recourse  to  the  goods  ;  but  if  he  take  the  goods,  and 
thc^  should  be  found  inadequate  to  his  demand,  he 
may  afterwards  take  the  body.  See  Banhuptc;. 

ELvSlNORE,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  seated  on  the 
Sound  in  the  isle  of  Zealand.  It  is  the  most  commer- 
cial port  in  Denmark  next  to  Copenhagen,  and  con- 
tains 50CO  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  merchants,  and  the  consuls  of  the 
principal  nations  trading  to  the  Baltic.  Tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  Sound  is  guarded  by  the  fortress  of  Cronen- 
berg.  In  return  for  these  tolls,  the  crown  takes  the 
charges  of  constructing  light-houses  and  erecting  sig- 
nals, to  mark  the  shoals  and  rocks  from  the  Categate 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  Elsinore  has  no  har- 
bour, but  a  good  and  safe  road.  See  Denmark, 

EIvIBARGO,  an  order,  given  by  the  sovereign  of  a 
country,  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  ships  in  any  har- 
bour or  harbours  in  a  country.  An  embargo  is  laid 
for  different  purposes.  At  the  time  of  laying  on  an 
embargo,  the  reason  for  which  it  is  done  is  not  Al- 
ways assigned ;  it  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  not  of 
legal  right,  though  it  is  a  practice  conformable  to  the 
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law  of  nature  and  nations,  wlien  circiunstances  bear 
out  the  necessity,  or  public  advantage.  Embargoes 
are  sometimes  laid  in  order  to  prevent  intelligence 
from  being  carried  to  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and 
frequently  in  order  that  the  ships  so  detained  may 
serve  for  carrying  troops,  stores,  or  otherwise  serving 
the  state.  The  executive  power  in  every  government 
must  be  armed  witli  the  means  of  protecting  itself  in 
time  of  war,  or  for  annoying  the  enemy ;  and  it  is 
in  virtue  of  this  necessary  authority,  that  the  king, 
by  a  proclamation,  may  lay  an  embargo  on  the  sailing 
of  any  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  his  dominions.  Em- 
bargoes are  sometimes  laid  on  in  time  of  peace ;  but, 
in  that  case,  the  reason  is  assigned,  such  as  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  corn,  as  was  the  case  in  1766. 
In  cases  of  embargoes  it  is  always  understood,  that 
the  proprietors,  and  those  who  suffer  by  it,  arc  to  be 
indemnified  for. whatever  loss  or  damage  they  may 
sustain  in  consequence  thereof.  See  Marine  Insu- 
rance, Shipping,  Laiu  of  Nations. 

EMBDEN,  a  town  in  Westphalia,  situated  in  E.  long. 
7  deg.  5  niin.  and  S.  lat.  53  deg.  26  min.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  is  commodiously  situated  for 
trade.  It  is  a  free  port,  to  which  every  nation  may 
trade  without  preference.  Its  exportations  consist  of 
corn,  butter,  cheese?  herrings,  honey,  flax,  wax, 
stockings,  and  fine  linen  cloths ;  its  importations, 
brandy,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  iron,  rice,  potashes,  timber, 
tobacco,  coarse  cloths,  sail  cloth,  linseed,  hemp, 
&c. 

EMBEZZLEMENTS.  By  7  Jac.  I.  chap.  7,  if  any 
sorter,  corder,  spinster,  weaver,  or  other  person  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  shall  unjustly  and  deceitfully 
embezzle,  sell,  or  detain,  any  wool  or  yarn  delivered 
by  any  person  making  cloths  or  stuffs,  such  person 
so  offending,  as  also  the  buyer  and  receiver  thereof, 
knowing  the  same,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  by 
c6nfession,  or  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or  ctlier  chief  officer, 
and  one  of  the  aldermen,  or  most  substantial  persons 
in  such  place,  shall  make  the  party  aggrieved  such 
satisfaction  as  the  said  justice,  or  other  chief  officer, 
shall  order ;  and  if  the  person  so  offending  be  unable 
or  refuse  to  make  satisfaction,  he  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  be  whipped  and  set  in  the  stocks,  and,  for 
the  second,  incur  a  further  punishment  by  whipping 

and 
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•nd  Mocks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jostice,  or  ctiicf 
office  . 

And,  by  the  4th  lection  of  tliis  act,  if  any  spinnrr 
io  Eoex  shall  receive  wool,  to  be  fpun  into  yam  for 
any  clothier  or  manofacturcr  of  baize,  lays,  or  other 
(tu&,  dwelling  iu  Coggcslull,  Bockiog,  Draiiitrcc, 
Halstead,  Witham,  or  Colchester,  and  shall  deliver 
bacic  such  yam  by  any  shorter  reel  than  is  there  used, 
which  is  two  yards  round  about,  he  shall  be  subject 
to  a  like  penalty  or  punishment. 

And,  by  13  G.  III.  c.  25,  pickers,  scribblers,  spin- 
ners, weavers,  or  other  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facturing woollen  cloths,  or  in  preparing  materials  for 
that  purpose,  who  shall  not  return  all  working  tools, 
wool,  yarn,  cham,  wool  or  abb,  delivered  to  thcin  to 
be  manufactured,  and  also  all  materials  with  which 
they  shall  be  entrusted,  or  otherwise  give  a  sjtisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  same,  sltall  fraudulently  steam, 
damp,  or  water  the  wool  or  yam  delivered  to  be 
washed  i  or  if  any  person  thali  take  off,  cut,  or  pick 
out  the  U>t,  sorrel,  or  other  marks  of  any  piece  of 
cloth,  and  sluU  be  thereof  convicted,  by  confcMon, 
or  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  a  justice,  he  shall 
be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  the  space 
of  one  month. 

Any  persons  entrusted  with  toob,  wool,  or  other 
■lateriab,  not  having  delivered  or  accounted  for  the 
ame,  who  shall  abscond,  or  sell  or  dispose  thereof, 
or  any  person  fraudulently  b^jying  or  receiving  such 
tools  or  materials,  or  who  sliall  be  charged  with 
h.w  ing  embexzlcd  and  kept  back,  by  damping,  steam- 
ki.^,  or  watering  the  wool  or  yam  delivered,  or  having 
•old,  bought,  or  received  the  same }  and  if  upon 
search  any  of  the  said  working  took,  wool,  jcc.  shall 
be  iiouod,  the  person  on  whom  the  same  shall  be 
foond,  onles*  he  can  give  a  good  account  how  he 
came  thereby,  to  the  satb&ction  of  a  justice,  shall,  on 
.  oil'. re;:  M',  'ilTer  such  punishment  as  is  directed  to 
b<:  inrlu  red  ua  persons  not  returning  toob  or  materials 
aj  af'ift  Slid. 

And  if  any  ends  of  yam,  wefts,  thrams,  short  yarn, 
er  other  rdhix  of  short  dnip'j;<.t,  or  of  other  woollen 
goods,  or  of  goods  mixed  with  wool  (flocks  nnd  pi- 
nions excepted  above  the  weight  of  three  pounds),  be 
found  on  any  person,  who  shall  not  exculpate  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  » justice,  he  sluU  thereupon  suJer 
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the  same  punishment  as  persons  not  returning  toob 
or  matcriab. 

Further,  if  any  person  oft'cnding  against  this  act, 
shall  be  charged,  upon  oath,  of  having  been  before 
convicted  thereupon,  the  justice  of  the  peace  before 
whom  he  shall  be  so  charged,  shall  commit  him  to  the 
house  of  correction,  until  the  next  general  quarter 
sessions  (unless  such  person  enter  into  recognizance, 
with  sureties,  to  appear  and  stand  hu  trial  at  such 
sessions),  when  the  matter  shall  be  inquired  and  de- 
termined in  a  summary  way  ;  and  if  the  said  oScnder 
shall  be  convicted  of  the  said  oficnce,  he  shall  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  three  months ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  justice  that  he  hatl»  been  before  convicted  of  any 
former  oS'encc  .  'ic  stat.  he  shall  lie  committed 


for  a  term  not ' 


^x  calendar  months,  and  be 


also  once  publicly  whipped. 

Py  14  G.  III.  c.  44,  any  person  convictpd  of  selling 
false  or  short  yarn,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit 
a  sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  thun  5s.  for  the 
second  offence  j  1.  nor  less  than  40s.  and,  for  every 
after  oflence,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  lal)Our  for  the  sj)ace  of 
one  month,  and  be  once  publiily  whipped  at  the 
nearest  market  town  to  the  place  where  the  offence 
was  committed  (the  whole  of  such  pecuniary  penahy 
to  go  to  the  party  aggrieved) ;  and,  by  15  C  111. 
c.  14,  the  same  may  he  levied  by  distress  and  sale,  and 
if  the  offender  have  not  goods  sufficient  to  answer  the 
said  penahy,  he  sliall  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  montli.  By 
-1  Af*!  tt-  2.  c.  1 8,  persons  employed  in  the  work- 
ing upon  the  woollen,  linen,  fustian,  cotton,  or  iron 
manufactiu'es,  within  the  kingdom,  who  shall  em- 
bezzle or  purloin  any  wefts,  thrums,  cotton,  or  iron, 
or  by  17  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  tools  or  implements  with 
which  they  shall  have  been  entrusted,  or  drugs  or 
ingredients  for  dying  the  said  materials,  or  shall  sell 
fidse  or  short  yam,  he  shall  on  conviction,  by  confcs* 
sion,  or  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  damages 
done,  or  if  he  be  unable  to  make  sufficient  satiif.it- 
tion,  he  shall  be  publicly  whipped,  and  kept  to  h«rd 
labour  for  14  days  in  the  house  of  correction.  By  13 
G.  U.  c.  28,  and  by  22  G.II.  c.  27,  and  17  G.  HI. 

0,56, 
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c.  56,  extending  and  rendering  more  effectual  the  act 
of  15  G.  II.  if  any  person  employed  in  the  above  ma- 
nufactures, or  in  tlie  making  any  felt  or  hat,  or  in 
working  or  preparing  any  woollen,  linen,  fustian, 
iron,  fur,  hemp,  flax,  mohaii-,  or  silk,  or  any  of  those 
materials  mixed  with  others,  shall  put  in,  embezzle, 
secret,  sell,  pawn,  or  exchange,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully dispose  of  any  of  such  materials,  whether  they 
be  first  wrouglit  or  worked  up  or  not,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  by  oath 
of  the  owner  or  other  witness,  or  by  confession,  be, 
for  the"  first  offence,  committed  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection or  public  prison,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour,  for  not  less  than  14  days  nor  more  than  three 
months,  and  also,  if  the  justice  deem  it  proper,  be 
once  publicly  whipped;  and  for  a  second  or  after  of- 
fence in  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  the  house  of  correction,  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  nor  less  than  three, 
and  also  publicly  whipped  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  justice  ;  and  if  any  person  entrusted  with  any  of 
the  aforesaid  materials  for  the  purpose  of  preparing, 
or  working  them  up  as  before  mentioned,  shall  neglect, 
for  the  space  of  eight  days  after  such  materials  have 
been  prepared  or  worked  up,  to  return,  at  the  request 
of  the  owner,  so  much  of  the  same  materials  as  shall 
not  have  been  used  or  worked  up,  such  neglect  shall 
be  considered  as  an  embezzlement  of  the  same,  and 
the  offender  shall  be  liable  to  like  penalties  as  in  such 
cases  are  provided.  And  further,  by  the  said  act  of 
17  Geo.  IIL  c.  ^6,  if  any  person  employed  to  pre-  ' 
pare  or  work  up  any  of  the  materials  before  enume- 
rated, shall  refuse,  or  willingly  neglect,  for  the  space 
of  eight  days,  to  prepare  or  work  up  the  same,  or 
having  taken  in  any  sudi  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  the  same,  from  one  master,  or  two  or 
more  being  j>artners,  shall  afterwards,  within  eight 
days  before  the  completion  of  the  materials  so  taken 
in,  tike  in,  or  employ  himself  in  manufacturing  any 
other  materials  for  the  like  purpose,  from  any  other 
master,  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted,  by  the 
oath  of  one  witness,  before  two  justices,  shall  be 
conmitttd  lo  the  house  of  correction,  and  there  kept 
to  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  month 
nor  more  than  three  months.  And  further,  if  any 
person  shall  take  in  any  of  the  materials  aforesaid 
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under  promise,  or  apparently  in  order  to  mamifacture 
them  himself,  and  shall  afterwards,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  put  out  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  manufactured  by  any  other  person,  or 
if  any  other  person  ordered  to  deliver  such  materials 
to  one  person  to  be  manufactured,  shall  deliver  the 
same  to  any  other  person,  every  such  offender  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  arc  directed  to  be  in- 
flicted, by  the  last  section,  on  persons  neglecting  fhc 
performance  of  tlieir  work.  And,  by  la  G.  I.  c.  34, 
and  22  G^  II.  c.  27,  if  any  person  retained  in  any  of 
the  aforesaid  arts  shall  depart  from  his  employment 
before  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  if  he  shall  quit  or 
return  his  work  before  it  is  finished,  according  to 
agreement  (unless  for  cause  to  be  allowed  of  by  two 
justices),  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction, 
to  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months ;  or  if  any  person  so  employed  shall  wilfully 
destroy  or  damage  any  materials  or  work  entrusted  in 
his  care,  he  shall,  on  conviction  as  aforesaid,  forfeit 
double  the  value  to  the  owner,  to  be  levied  by  distress 
and  sale,  and,  in  failure  of  distress,  be  in  like  man- 
ner committed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 
And,  by  17  G.  III.  c.  16,  it  is  enacted,  that  any 
journeyman  dyer  or  apprentice  who  shall  be  employed 
in  dying  any  felts  or  hats,  or  of  any  woollen,  linen, 
ftistian,  cotton,  leather,  fur,  flax,  mohair,  or  silk  ma- 
terials, without  the  consent  of  his  master,  or  shall 
without  such  consent  take  in  any  such  materials  for 
the  purpose  of  dying  the  same,  he  shall  on  convic- 
tion, for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  los.  and 
for  the  second  offence  20s.  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence  the  sum  of  40s.  the  said  penalty  to  be  paid  to 
the  informer,  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  offender 
to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction  for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  month. 

Exclusive  of  the  above  general  statutes,  which  are 
applicable  to  manufactures  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, some  particular  acts  have  been  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  manufactures  employed  in  the  woollen 
and  worsted  trades,  which  are  merely  local :  these 
are  priiicipally  relating  to  the  counties  of  York, 
Lancaster,  and  Chester ;  24  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  apply- 
ing to  the  county  of  Suffolk  only,  25  Geo.  III.  c. 
40,  extending  to  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, 
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O0hKt  to  be  confined  to  hard  labour  (r,-  a  term  hot 
exceeding  one  month  nor  lea  tbry; 

Silk  mnnuf.icturcs.     By  12  ir.  II.  c.  .T54, 

any  silk  winder  or  JouMr:  -  ibexzle,  pawn, 

scH,  or  detain,  any  silk  .1  to  wind  or 
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committed  to  th 

gaol,  and  there  bv  ■.^^■.  ,.^  >i.,.^  ..i...c.,.  i.^.  14  »!.n  >, 
and  if  nst  then  pnid,  he  mar  be  whipjKd  at  the  dis. 
cretion  of  the  jtistiic. 

For  e^iTv  subsequent  olTcnci;  tlic  odcnik-r  to  be 
coamtMred  to  the  house  of  correction  for  not  more 
than  three  mouths  nor  lc$«  thah  one  montli ;  atid 
if  penalty  be  not  paid  within  seven  days  before  the 
cxpinition  of  the  time  for  which  such  ofTcnder  shall 
have  been  commiited,  the  justice  niay  onlcr  him  to 
be  publicly  whipped  twice  or  oftoier  at  bis  di«cf^ 
tion. 

And  for  CV-  V  -■'" it  oft'cii.  (  r.ncn.j.-r 

.1  forfeit  I  '.   v.^-rh,  tliw'iih 

paid,  he  shall  be  corrcc- 

....  4^ .. 

tion  or  y  !;» j)t  lo  J>ai  J  labdir, 

fur  a  tin— ,    .       i, months  no'-  ■'•  -  r!i;;n 

one  •,  aritf  iT  the  same  be  not  paid  wlihi;  .:ys 

L  1  '  before 
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before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  of- 
fender shall  have  been  committed,  the  jiastice  may 
order  him  to  be  publicly  whipped  twice  or  oftcncr  at 
his  discretion. 

By  39  a^d  40  G.  Ill,  c.  106,.  the  39  G.  III.  is  re- 
peal j4»  and  the  following  provisions  are  substituted  : 
All  contracts  heretofore  entered  into  for  obtaining 
and  advancing  wages,  altering  the  usual  time  of  work- 
ing, decreasing  the  quantity  of  work,  &c.  (except 
contracts  between  master  and  men)  shall  be  void. 
Every  workman,  after  passing  this  act,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  any  such  offence,  to  be  committed  to  the 
comman  gaol  or  the  house  of  correction  j  as  also  any 
workman  entering  into  any  combination  for  advanc- 
ing wages,  &c.  or  who  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  any 
■workman  from  hiring  himself,  or  prevail  on  him  to 
quit  his  employ,  or  who  shall  hinder  any  master  from 
employing  any  person,  or  without  reasonable  cause 
refuse  to  work  with  any  other  workmen,  and  all  per- 
sons who  shall  attend  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  such  contract,  or  who  shall  summons,  or 
endeavour  to  induce  any  journeyman,  to  attend  any 
such  meeting,  or  who  shall  collect  any  money,  or 
make  or  procure  any  subscription  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  such  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  calendar 
months,  or  otherwise  be  committed  for  any  time  not 
exceedingtwo  calendar  months;  actingcontrary  to  this 
act,  or  contributing  towards  the  support  of  any  person 
to  induce  him  not  to  work,  incurs  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding lol.  and  any  person  collecting  money  for  such 
purposes  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  5I.  one  moiety  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  other  half  to  tlie  informer  and  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  Offences  to  be  determined  in  a  sum- 
mary way  before  two  justices ;  penalty  to  be  levied  by 
distress,  and  in  default  the  offender  to  be  committed 
to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction. 

All  contracts  between  masters  and  other  persons  for 
reducing  the  wages  of  workmen,  or  for  altering  the 
usual  hours  of  working,  or  increasing  the  quantity  of 
work,  shall  be  void,  and  masters  convicted  thereof  [ 
shall  forfeit  20I.  one  moiety  to  his  majesty,  and  the 
other  to  the  informer  and  the  poor  of  the  parish ; 
which  may  be  levied  by  distress,  and  if  not  paid,  the 
offender  may  be  ccmimitted. 

Disputes  between  masters  and  workmen  may  be 
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settled  by  arbitration.  If  the  arbitrators  shall  not  de- 
cide the  matter  within  eight  days  after  submission  to 
their  award,  either  party  may  require  them  to  state 
to  a  justice  the  points  in  difference,  who  shall  finally 
determine  the  same.  Persons  summoned  neglecting 
to  attend  the  arbitrators,  or  refusing  to  be  examined, 
may  be  committed  ;  but  the  parties  may  enlarge  time 
for  making  the  award. 

The  submission  to  arbitration,  and  the  award,  nwy 
be  on  unstamped  paper,  each  party  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  submission. 

If  an  arbitration  be  demanded,  and  the  submission 
signed,  and  the  arbitrator  named  by  either  party,  and 
the  other  shall  refuse  to  sign  the  submission  and  ap- 
point an  arbitrator,  he  shall  on  conviction  forfeit  lol. 
one  moiety  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish  ;  which  may  be  levied  by  distress,  and  if 
not  to  be  had,  the  offender  may  be  committed. 

No  person  guilty  in  not  attending  at  more  than  one 
arbitration  at  a  time,  or  more  than  one  day. 

Non-resident  masters  may  appoint  persons  to  act 
for  them.  Appeal  may  be  made  to  the  general  quar- 
ter sessions,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Servants  or  clerks  taking  into  their  possession  any 
money,  or  other  effects,  on  their  masters'  account, 
and  fraudulently  embezzling  or  secreting  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen 
the  same,  and  such  offenders,  and  their  abetters,  shall 
on  conviction  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  14 
years. 

By  Stat.  39  G.  III.  c.  85,  for  protecting  masters 
against  embezzlements  by  their  clerks  and  servants ; 
servants  or  clerks,  or  persons  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  capacity  of  servants  or  clerks,  to  any  who 
shall,  by  virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  or  take 
into  their  possession  any  money,  goods,  bond,  bill, 
note,  banker's  draft,  or  other  valuable  security  or 
effects,  for  or  in  the  name,  or  on  the  account  of  their 
master  or  employer,  who  shall  fraudulently  embezzle, 
secret,  or  make  away  with  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  his  master  or  em- 
ployer for  whose  use,  or  on  whose  account  the  sarr.e 
was  delivered  to  or  taken  into  the  possession  of  such 
servant,  clerk,  or  other  person  so  employed,  although 
such  money,  goods,  bond,  bill,  note,  banker's  draft, 

or 
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«r  oihtT  valiuulc  security,  was  or  vrcrc  no  othinrvrisc  ' 
rcceivcii  into  the  possession  of  his  or  their  servant, 
dcrk,  or  other  person  so  employed ;  and  every  such 
offender,  his  adviser,  procurer,  aider,  or  abetter, 
being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  or  attainted,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  transported  to  such  parts  beyond  the  seas 
as  his  majcstr,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  shall  appoint,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  14 
years,  in  tlie  discraion  of  the  court  before  whom 
soch  otFcnder  shall  be  convicted  or  adjudged. 

EMBROIDERY.  No  foreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or 
silver  brocade,  is  permitted  tn  be  imported  into  this 
kingdom  on  pain  of  being  seized  and  burned,  and 
a  penalty  of  looL  for  each  piece.  No  person  is  al- 
lowed to  scU  any  foreign  embroidery,  gold  or  silver 
thread,  bee,  fringe,  brocade,  or  make  up  the  same 
into  any  garment,  upon  pain  ot  having  it  burned, 
and  penalty  of  lool.  by  nat.  22  G.  U.  c.  36. 

EMIGRANTS  :  those  who  quit  their  own  country  to 
settle  in  another  are  all  emigrants,  but  that  title  has  of 
late  years  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  those 
French  clergy  and  laity  who  quitted  their  couutry  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution.  Tiw:y  are,however,  im- 
properly named  ;  refugees  would  be  a  still  more  fit 
denomination,  as  emigrants  are  »upposed  to  act  from 
choice  not  necessity.  For  the  laws  and  regulations 
respecting  emigrants  see  .J/Unr. 

ENDORSEMENF.  See  IruUrttment,  also  BilL  ^ Ex~ 
change. 

ENGLAND.     Sec  B>ltam. 

Enc.i  axd,  New,  a  State  of  Nonh  America,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Caiuda,  on  the  cast  by  New  Brun^ 
wick  and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  that  oce*n 
and  I.<)n^  Island  sotmd,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
York.  It  contaitu  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusctt,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Ver- 
mont. The  ocean  and  the  forest  afford  its  principal 
article*  of  export.  Cod  fish,  macknrel,  shad,  sal- 
mon, and  other  iish,  whale  oil  and  whale  bone, 
matu,  boardi,  K-antlin^:,  staves,  hoops,  and  shin- 
.■:'.  ir  • 'x.xirted  in  large  quantities.  The  annual 
^.i.tj..;.t  ul  ,.i.«l  and  other  fiih  for  foreign  expirtation, 
inrliidin/  the  profiu  arising  from  the  whale  fislicry,  is 
rstimatcJ  at  above  half  a  miUion.  Besides  the  articles 
f^  "    '.  there  are  exported  from  the  variuui  [larts 

_  iiid  ships  buiit  fur  sale,  horses,  miilc^, 


jii;  tj-jj.'i. 
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live  stock,  pickled  beef  and  pork,  pot  ash,'pein  ashi 
flax,  butter,  cheese,  rum,  &c. 
ENTRY  is  the  act  of  a  merchant  preparatory  to  export- 
ing or  imponing  goods  j  the  former  is  termed  entering 
outwards,  and  the  latter  entering  inwards. 

In  making  these  entries,  the  merchant  ought  to  be 
particularly  attentive  in  stating  precisely  the  quantity 
oi  the  articles,  as  in  case  of  error  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Entry  invfarJt.  When  a  ship  arrives  in  which  a 
merclMint  has  any  goods,  it  is  usual  to  apply  to  some 
clerk  in  the  I^ng  Room  at  th«r  custom-house,  to 
make  the  entry,  who  computes  the  duties,  and  diiectj 
him  where  to  pay  them  in. 

It  is  the  general  practice  when  a  ship  arrives  in  the 
river  to  nominate  some  person  to  act  as  broker,  or 
ship's  husband  (except  an  owner  chuses  to  perf>rni 
this  part  himself)*  who  mnst  take  an  exact  account  of 
his  loading  from  the  captain's  manifest,  and  report 
the  tame  at  the  custom-house,  which  he  does  by  mak- 
ing two  copies,  one  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  other  with  the  oath  to  be  taken  bf  the  master  of 
the  ship  printed  thereon,  given  by  the  usher  of  the 
custom-house,  who  generally  attends  in  the  upper  eod 
of  the  Long  Room  to  administer  oaths,  &c.  and  the 
report  i«  to  be  made  accordingly. 

In  making  entries,  it  is  usual  for  mcnbants  tci 
include  all  the  gr>ods  they  may  have  on  board  the  saror 
ship  in  one,  though  sometimes  they  may  happen  to 
be  of  twenty  different  descrijrtions. 

When  the  entry  is  made  in  hundred  weights,  quar- 
ters, or  pounds,  the  quantity  must  be  made  up  in 
hundred  weights,  quarters,  or  pounds.  Wlxcn  an  entry 
is  made  in  hundred  weights,  tike  tare  per  cent,  is  to 
be  rompnted  thereon. 

\'>  liatever  is  entered  by  toll  or  measure,  if  found 
to  exceed  the  excess,  is  liable  to  seizure  (except  linens, 
provided  they  arc  not  a  full  ell  too  long  in  tacli 
piece) . 

In  goods  entered  aJ  va/frfm,  particular  care  fijnst 
betAcn  that  the  goods.entcrcdarc  what  they  express 
in  tlic  w.irrant.  Two  yutveyors  are  to  sign  tbe  value  j 
hut  if  the  goods  arc  er.tirrtd,  value  so  much  per  piece, 
or  pounds,  tliey  must  be  i:tllied  or  weighed,  and  the 
si«vc7or  must  certify  to  the  value.  If  the  oflicer 
i:pon  inquljy  Lcs  ics-tn  tcthii  k  that  svch  goods  arc 

L  I  a  not 
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,it»otr  entered  at-tlictnll'viilue,  Jjcini^iiy  stop  "them  and 
represent  the  mnttcr  to  the  boar;l ;  after  which,  if  the 
goods  a»e.detRinetl>  the  inerch-<viU  vccaiveS  a  retitrn  of 

■>  the  dtity  hti  lias  pai<i,  .with  lo  per  cent,  upon  tlie  va- 
luation, givfn  by- a  c.ertiiicate  from  tho  land  waiter, 

^t!po:»*hi*;U*li»:  board  makes  the  crdtfr.  iSee  Cmfoins. 
1(|InXR£PQT,  'a  public  n-vagaaine  appoiiitcd  by  the  so- 

^Vjijrcigi*  or  sluite  in  most  foreign  countries  for  the  re- 
ception of  nil  merchandize  imported,  with  a  design 

1  citl)L.(!r  to  be  carricxt  through  tlie  dominions   of  the 

■  sovereign  or  state  where  they  are  debarked,  or  to  be 

,  re-shipped-  for  some  other  Country.  Merchandize 
thus  landed,  not  being  subject  to  the  duties  oA  itn- 
jxjrtation,  the  care  of  them  must  be  confided  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  who  generally  give  a  receipt, 
and  keep  exact  registers  of  all  such  goods  deposited 
in  their  entrepot.  A  small  consideration  is  given  for 
the  liberty  of  thus  depositing  goods  in  the  piiblic 
magazine,  which  differs  in  every  country,  as  well  as 
the  formalities  to  be  observed.     In  Flanders  ail  mer- 

i  ctandizes  in  general  pay  one  half  per  cent,  on  the 
value  for  the  use  of  the  entrepot  for  1 2  months,  at 

•  the  expiration  of  which  term  it  may  be  renewed  on 

.  the  same  conditions. 

■.;"'tla  Some  of  these  entrepots  it  is  a  regulation 
that  the  merchandize  must  be  passed  through  the 
country  without  being  impacked,  and  in  the  same 
form  and  quantity  that  it  entered  tb.e  country.  In 
others,  it  is  permitted  to  open  bales  or  boxes  in  the 
entrepots,  to  enter  at  the  custom-house  any  separate 
part,  and  dispose  of  it  on  the  spot,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  by  transit,  or  re-ship  it,  or  to  dispose  of 
the'  whole  in  the  country,  paying  the  duties  of  im- 
port only  on  such  parts  as  are  disposed  of  or  taken 
out  of  the  entrepot  for  consumption  in  the  country. 
These  entrepots  are  of  vast  utility  to  commerce,  and 
indeed  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  any  con- 
siderable trade  on  the  continent  of  Europe  without 
them ;  the  convenient  situation  of  many  ports  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  land  goods  in  them  which  are 
destined  for  other  countries,  and  where  these  are  not 
free  ports,  if  all  merchandize  was  to  pay  the  duties 
of  the  country  where  it  was  landed,  and  afterwards 
those  of  the  place  of  its  destination,  commerce  would 
be  at  a  stand,  hut  bymjans  of  this  facility  it  is  con- 
siderably improved. 
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Entrepot  Citt,  is  a  city  which  trading  nations  make; 
•choice  of  a'sthe  general  magazine  foi-  all  fi<»£s  of  mer- 
chandize destined  for  that  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
it  is  situate.  Smyrna  is  the  magazine  of  the  Levant, 
where  the  English,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and 
tite  Venctiarts,  Iwy  up  their  merchandiae'  destined" 
for  Persia  and  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior. 

Nearer  home,  Diinkirlc  was  formerly  considered  as 
the  entrepot  of  France,  and  Ostend  was  a  consider- 
able entrepot  for  goods  passing  to  many  parts  of 
Germany,  Flanders,  Brabant,  to  Lorraiu,  the  I.iegc 
country,  and  to  France.  What  the  new  regulations 
qnd  entrepots  may  be,  is  jet  very  uncertain. 

EUROPE,  the  smallest  but  most  valuable  and  important 
quarter  of  the  world,  bounded  on  the  north  Ijy  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  oh  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean^  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  rivers  Don, 
Volga,  and  Oby,  which  separate  it  from  A.9ia,  being 
about  3,300  miles  in  length  and  2,200  miles  in 
breadth,  and  lying  between  West  long.  9  deg.  35 
min.  and  East  long.  7  2  deg.  25  min.  and  North  Iftt, 
35  deg.  72  min.  Europe  although  it  possess  not  the 
rich  commodities  of  the  hot  climates,  produces  abun- 
dance of  the  articles  most  necessary  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  for  maintaining  a  commercial  intercourse, 
not  only  between  its  different  nations,  but  with  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  va- 
rious luxuries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  This 
proceeds  from  its  commodious  situation,  and  in  most 
places,  moderate  temperature  of  climate,  which  has 
produced  an  earlier  and  better  population  than  other 
coimtries,  except,  perhaps,  some  parts  of  Asia  ;  and 
certainly  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  prevails 
elsewhere,  lo  speak  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  in 
general,  would  serve  little  purpose.  The  accounts  of 
the  different  commercial  places,  &c.  of  Europe,  will 
be  found  under  the  several  respective  heads. 

EUSTATIAj  St.  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch.  It  is  little  else  than  a  large  moun- 
tain, and  cultivated  to  its  top  principally  with  to- 
bacco, but  from  the  perseverance  of  the  Dutch, 
is  u  place  of  considerable  commerce  and  conse- 
qtiencc. 

EVIDENCE.     Evidence  is  the  testimony  adduced  be- 
fore 
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fore  a  court  or  majistratc  of  compter.:  ■  — '  •'  tioa, 
by  Wiiich  sucli  co'jrt  or  magistrate  are  <.  .■>  ks- 

certaia  any  fact  wlucb  may  be  li:I^tC(l  between  the 
parties. 

This  may  he  of  two  kiads,  iriz.  viriittn  or  vtrttil, 
the  former  by  dceJs,  Iwnd?,  or  other  written  docu- 
aieiTtSt  the  latter  by  witiicites  examined  view  xtce. 
^  .    I"  He  of  Lord  Mansliild,  . 

and--    ,  .         ;ic$Jcs were  fpL-qucmly  t  

ed  \  tbcae  terms  ar-.*  no«r,  ho-.vcver,  well  understood, 
and  properly  defined. 

£videBCC  .         '      '  '  .'i;to    Hcj-.lt.tc  and 

ftttmmf&ot  \  .  .11  positive  or  ab«o- 

hitc  aiSrmance  or  denial  of  any  panicular  factj  the 
Utter  .  5  the  con.  '.c  parties 

aSbrds  m  iiiii.i\.iivi.  i.i.i.  ^uch  j  paiii^Lt.,u'  i4Ct  did  or 
did  not  o<:cur. 

The  party  nuktnf^  an  aOtrmativc  al.'ci^arion  which 
u denied  by  hit  udv.  mry,  is  in  jrcncral  required  to 
proTC  it,  ur'  ^^  ;...i..-.i  ..  ™-^r>  ;...•,. — !  with  not 
doin;^  an  a«.:  .1  to  do  ; 

for  hdre  a  (lili.Tcnt  rule  intiBt  oeccasarily  prevail,  and 
the  rule  is,    '        "  '     .  the 

particular  fa..  ..  .     , .:.  ,  ^;  : . ..nee 

not  relating  to  the  Issue,  or  in  some  manner  con- 
nected srith  it,  can  be  received,  nor  can  the  character 
of     "'  — ^  --        •  t   in  ;,snc  by  the  very  pro- 

cc-  . :  1  qoestion  ;  for  the  cause  is 

to  be  decided  onHsotra  circumstances,  and  not  to  be 
pr-judiced  b  Ttign  to  it. 

It  is  an  e>;.;^>.  ...  .  i.  .n  ijile  that  the  best  evidence 
the  natiuT  of  the  ca*:  will  ailiait  sluill  be  produced, 
for  if  it  appears  that  better  evidence  might  have  been 
broiijjht  forward,  the  vcr;  'ince  of  its  being 

withheld,  fiirnishes  a  stis; :;.at  it  woold  havi 

prtjudiced  the  party  in  whose  power  it  is,  had  he 
praluced  it.  Thus,  if  a  written  contract  be  in  the 
ciBTod  /  of  the  p^ty,  no  verbal  testimony  can  be  re- 
cCTTcd  of  iis  rontcnt^.  If  the  executioti  of  a  deed  be 
Attested  by  ■  snfaRribinf;  witness,  be  alone  is  compe- 
tent to  the  hen  c .  It  this  is  only  understood  of 
snch  evidence  «■.  I.  .■i..i..  .  .t,  aiuf  not  all  the  evidence 
which  might  br:  piven.  If  there  are  two  subscribing 
witnctKS  to  a  deed,  or  a  dozen  present  at  the  making 
of  a  vc  r  the  evidence  of  any  one  while 
uacontr— .•  ...i  .,  ._;.M;icnt. 
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The  law  never  gives  credit  to  the  bare  assertion  of 
any  one,  however  high  liis  r.;nk  or  pure  his  morals  \ 
but  requires  (except  in  particul.ir  cases  with  respect  to 
quakers)  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  the  personal  atten- 
dance of  the  party  in  court  tliat  he  may  be  examined 
and  cross  examined  by  the  dirtcrcm  parties,  and  there- 
fore in  cases  dcpaiding  on  parole  or  verbal  evidence, 
the  testimony  of   1  ^uiselvcs  convcr- 

s;uU  with  the  f.ic:. .  .  .  _  ..  ,  ...  .:  be  produced,  the 
law  paying  no  regard,  except  under  very  special  cir- 
cuisstances,  to  the  hearsay  evident  e.  Thus  in  somr 
cases  the  mcmor.^.i  '        '  '    nt  tlie  time 

by  a  pcrion   sinc^-  nary  way  ot 

his  business,  and  wliich  is  corroborated  by  other  cii  - 
cunutanccs,  will  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

What  a  party  ha&  him.sclf  been  heard  to  say  docs  not 
fall  witliin  tlic  objection.  /m>  to  hearsay  evidence, 
any  thin  <  ;•  uhich 

another  — ^..  iiot' con- 

tradict, is  received  as  '  n^.butwhp.t 

is  said  by  his  wiAr,  or  any  other  0lerab(v  of  his  fa- 
mily in  !.'      '  ...  ,^ 

Kut  .1  .j>.t ween  admission 

and  an  oficr  of  coropromisc  after  a  dispute  has  arisen. 
An  offer  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  get  ritl 
of  an  action,  is  n^  r  v  d  in  evidence  of  a  debt ; 

the  reason  often  ..     ^  Tor  it  by  Lord  Manslitld 

was,  that  it  mtut  be  permitted  to  men  to  bny  their 
peace  withou;  ^-  to  them  if  such  ofier  did  not 

succeed,  and  -ov.i  —  ■  •■-•■!■■  to  stop  litigation, 

witiiout  regard  to  ;  .ler  any  thing,  or 

what  is  due  :  tbercfbrc,  it  A  sue  U  for  tool,  and  W 
offers  to  ;  '     'jt  be  received  in  cvi- 

ce,  fur  : .  i.r  ascertains  any  debt, 

is  no  more  than  sayintr,  he  would  give  2ol.  to  get 
rid  of  the  action  }  but  if  an  account  consist  of  ten 
articles,  and  Ii  admits  '  ■  ne  is  due,  it  will  be 
admitted  as  good  cviJc;  (i  much. 

'  Acfanbtion  of  partioular  articles  before  an  arbitra- 
tion are  also  good  evidence,  for  they  are  not  made 
with  a  view  tn  . -'  ■-,  but  the  panics  are  con- 
testing their  d,  ;>as  much  ;is  they  could 
do  on  a  trial. 

In  case*  where  positive  and  direct  evidence  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  the  proof  of  circumstance  and  fact  con- 
sistent 
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sistentwith  the  claim  of  one  ^rty,  and  inconsistent 
with  that  of  the  other,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  enable 
the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  justice, 
.  to  presume  the  particular  fact  which  is  the  subject  of 
■controversy ;  for  the  mind  comparing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  judges  from  those  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  probability  of  the  story,  and  for 
want  of  better  evidence,  draws  a  conclusion  from 
that  before  it. 

Written  evidence  has  been  divided  by  lord  chief 
baron  Gilbert  into  two  classes ;  the  one  that  which  is 
public,  the  other  private  ;  and  this  first  has  been 
snbdi\'ided  into  matters  of  record,  and  others  of  an 
inferior  nature. 

The  memorials  of  the  legislature,  such  as  acts 
..of  parliament,  and  other  proceedings  of  the  two 
houses,  where  acting  in  a  legislative  character,  and 
judgment  of  the  king's  superior  courts  of  justice, 
arc  denominated  records,  and  are  so  respected  by  the 
law,  that  no  evidence  whatsoever  can  be  received  in 
contradiction  of  them  ;  but  these  are  not  permitted 
to  be  removed  from  place  to  place,  to  serve  a  private 
purpose,  and  are  therefore  proved  by  copies  of  them, 
which  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  is  the  next  best 
evidence. 

These  copies  are  of  three  kinds:  ist,  such  as  are 
exemplified  under  the  great  or  broad  seal,  and  can 
only  be  of  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery,  or 
those  of  the  other  courts  returned  there  by  certio- 
rari ;  2d,  an  exemplification  under  the  seal  of  the 
court  in  which  the  proceedings  are  ;  or  lastly,  a  copy 
examined  with  the  original  by  a  witness,  and  proved 
by  him  on  oath.  An  exemplilication  under  the  great 
seal  is  the  only  evidence  where  the  record  itself  is  put 
in  issue. 

The  exemplification  or  copies  under  seal  arc  consi- 
dered as  of  higher  authority  than  any  sworn  copy  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  therefore  no  other  proof  is 
necessary  of  such  copies  than  the  production  of  them. 

Something  similar  to  the  exemplifications  under 
the  seal  of  a  court,  are  what  are  denominated  ifice 
copies  of  its  proceedings,  granted  out  and  authenti- 
cated by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  law  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  Verdict  until  final  judgment  is  entered,  is  no  evi- 
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denceof  the  fact  being  legally  decided,  but  tie  postca 
is  good  evidence  to  shew  that  atrial  was  had  between 
the  said  parties,  so  as  to  introduce  an  account  of  what 
a  witness  who  is  since  dead  swore  at  that  trial,  for 
which  purpose  even  a  non-suit  is  evidence.  A  verdict 
on  an  issue  out  of  chancery,  however,  is  full  proof  of 
the  fact  it  finds,  though  nojinlgment  is  entered  upon 
it,  for  the  decree  is  equal  proof  that  the  verdict  was 
satisfactory,  and  stands  in  force. 

Writs  issuing  out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
are  not  considered  as  records  till  returned  and  filed 
in  the  court ;  such  as  proceedings  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  admi- 
ralty courts. 

Those  in  foreign  courts,  inferior  jurisdictions,  acts 
of  state,  and  general  history,  commissions  executed 
on  public  occasions,  parish  registers,  all  other  things 
which  apply  to  ses'eral  persons,  are  in  some  degree  of  a 
pubHc  nature,  as  the  rules  of  court  baron,  terriers, 
and  books  of  public  companies  and  corporations. 

The  proceedings  of  foreign  courts  ought  to  be  au- 
thenticated by  a  notary  public,  and  the  seal  of  the 
place  from  whence  it  comes  annexed  to  it. 

A  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  is  con- 
clusive, unless  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  that  judg- 
ment has  been  made  upon  a  principle  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  that  country,  and  only  in  that  case  evidence 
may  be  received  to  prove  it  to  be  so,  and  in  no  in- 
stance can  the  merits  of  the  case  be   entered  into. 

Depositions  taken  abroad  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
mission issuing  out  of  a  court  of  justice  in  England, 
must  be  opened  by,  or  by  the  order  of  the  justice  or 
other  persons  to  whom  they  may  be  addressed,  other- 
wise they  cannot  be  read. 

Judge  Gould,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  had  a  commissionof  this  sort  addressed 
to  the  chief  justice.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
the  court  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  conlirm  the  act 
and  permit  them  to  be  read. 

The  decree  in  a  court  of  chancery  is  evidence  en 
the  si.me  principle  as  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
subject  to  the  like  rules,  viz.  that  where  it  respects 
private  property  or  individuals,  it  is  only  evidence 
against  parties  to  the  suit,  or  others  claiming  through 
them;  but  where  the  question  is  cf  a  p'lixUc  nature, 

it 
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It  is  then  evidence  against  all  persons  jtanding  in  2 
similar  situation  with  the  parties  to  it. 

Of  the  same  authority  as  answers,  depositions,  and 
decrees  of  the  court  of  equity,  are  the  depositions, 
answers  to  libels,  and  sometimes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts,  in  a  question  arising  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

Therefore  probate  of  a  will  of  pergonal  property, 
kttert  of  administration,  or  a  sentence  in  a  ma- 
trimonial cause  in  the  one  court,  or  an  adjudi- 
cation of  prize.  Sec.  in  the  other,  are  evidence  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties.  The  right  to  personal  |>ropcrty 
under  a  will,  can  be  proved  by  no  other  eridaice  than 
the  probate,  and  while  that  exists,  no  person  whatso- 
ever can  be  permitted  to  shew  it  improperly  granted, 
or  after  it  is  r— ^'•■'  10  avoid  any  p)-mcnt  which 
has  been  en;.  .t.     But  it  may  be  shewn  that 

the  seal  lo  the  probutc  was  forged,  or  that  letters  of 
adr  vi   been   repealed  to  prevent  any 

r\^l-.   .  icJ  under  them,  for  that  does  not 

control'  I  lament  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  judgment  or  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  is 
received  in  our  courts  as  cvitlence  of  the  right  it  esta- 
blishes, or  tlic  fact  directly  found  by  it  ;  though  in  an 
action  on  a  foreign  judgment,  the  judgment  is  prima 
fad*  evidence  of  the  debt,  it  m  not  conclusively  so, 
bat  our  courts  will  examine  into  it  for  that  purpose, 
receive  evidence  of  what  tlie  law  of  a  foreign  state  is, 
and  what  the  judgment  is  warranted  by  the  law.  In 
all  other  cases  our  cocr'  -  .tire  fsith  and  credit 

10  the  sentence  of  forci...  .^  .:ts,  and  consider  them 
as  conclusive  }  therefore  if  on  a  libel  aj^inst  a  ship, 
any  question  arises  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  a  fo- 
reign court  of  admiralty  adjudges  such  sliip  to  be  a 
lawful  prize  for  breach  of  neutrality,  being  enemies 
property,  or  other  fact  which  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  cause  of  forfeiture,  the  sentence  is  complete 
and  cotKhisivc  evidence  of  the  fact  on  which  it  is 
fiovnded,  against  all  the  world  i  and  if  they  state  the 
evidence  from  which  they  draw  the  conclusion, 
•O  court  in  this  country  can  take  into  their  consider- 
ation whethci  ^uch  conclusion  was  right  or  other- 
wise. In  this  case,  however,  the  adjudication  is  only 
evidence  of  the  conclusion  on  which  the  condemna- 
tion is  founded,  such  as  the  property  belonging  to  an 
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enemy  or  the  like,  and  not  of  the  facts  stated  by  way 
of  evidence. 

The  proof  of  these  proceedings  has  generally  been 
by  copies  iwdcr  the  seal  of  the  court  in  which  they 
were.  There  seems  no  objection  to  the  seal  of  a  court 
acting  on  the  law  of  nations  being  received  as  evi- 
dence of  itself,  but  on  principles  it  should  seem  that 
to  prove  the  seal  of  a  mere  municipal  court  some 
evidence  should  be  given  of  its  authenticity. 

Judgments  in  a  court  baron,  county  court,  or  other 
infcsior  cotuts,  though  not  records,  are  also  evidence. 

When  any  public  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the 
government  of  this  country^  it  is  usual  to  announce 
such  measure  to  the  public  by  means  of  a  gazette, 
which  is  published  under  the  sanction  and  controul 
of  government ;  and  of  any  act  of  state  so  announc- 
ed, this  gazette  is  of  itself  sufiicicnt  evidence.  The 
king's  proclamations,  addresses  from  the  people  to  the 
crown,  and  the  like,  may  be  proved  in  this  manner, 
v-hliout  a  production  of  the  proclamation  or  address 
itself.  I'ur  the  same  reason,  proclamations  and  the 
articles  of  war,  as  printed  by  the  )#ig's  printer,  arc 
received  as  suflicient  evidence  of  them  }  and  the  re- 
gister of  the  n.-vy  ofiicc,  with  proof  of  the  method 
there  used  to  return  all  persons  dead  with  the  mark 
dii,'a  suilicicnt  evidence  of  death;  as  are  the  daily 
books  of  a  public  prison  to  prove  the  time  of  a  per- 
son's discharge,  or  the  log-book  of  a  man  of  war. 

'Ilic  register  kept  in  churches  of  births,  mar- 
riages,  and  burials  is  also  evidence;  and  in  all  civil 
cases,  except  in  actions  for  criminr.l  conversation,  a 
marriage  may  be  provctl  by  reputation  ;  and  as  to 
birth,  where  a  register  is  not  kept,  the  oath  of  a 
person  present  at  the  birth,  and  in  case  that  cannot 
be  had,  the  oath  of  a  parent,  is  taken. 

Corporation  books  concerning  the  public  govern- 
ment of  a  city  or  town,  when  publicly  kept,  and  the 
entries  made  by  a  proper  ofiiccr,  are  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  contained  in  them  ;  and  examined 
copies  being  evidence,  courts  of  justice  will  not  order 
the  production  of  the  oiiginals,  unless  a  particular 
ground  for  that  purpose  is  laid  before  them. 

Copies  from  the  bank  books  are  good  evidence  to 
prove  a  transfer  of  stock  in  the  public  ftitKls;  and  the 
hke  seems  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  books  of  the 

Kast 
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East  India  Company,  though  this  point  has  tint  been 
expressly  dccidcJ,  for  they  are  equally  witliin  the 
principle,  that  wlica  an  original  is  of  a  public  nature, 
and  would  be  evidence  if  produced,  an  immcdiale 
sworn  copy  thereof  is  evidence. 

Of  private  deeds,  or  other  instruments,  the  pro- 
duction of  tiie  original,  if  in  existence,  and  in  the 
power  of  the  party  using  it,  is  always  required,  till 
which  is  done,  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  contents 
can  be  received  ;  but  when  the  original  has  been  tle- 
stroyed,  oc  lost  by  accident,  as  where  an  original  award 
was  lost  in  a  mail  coach  which  was  robbed,  or  bding 
in  the  liands  of  an  adverse  party  notice  Avas  given  him 
to  produce  it,  then  an  examined  ropy,  or  even  parol 
evidence  of  the  contents,  being  the  best  evidence  in 
the  power  of  the  party,  is  received  ;  it  being  first 
proved,  in  case  a  copy  is  eficcted,  that  the  original, 
which  purjwrts  to  be  a  copy,  was  a  genuine  instri;- 
ment. 

1'he  instrument  being  produced,  if  there  be  a  sub- 
scribing witness  who  is  living,  and  in  a  situation  to 
be  examined,  he  alone  is  competent  to  prove  the  exe- 
cution, because  he  may  know  and  be  able  to  explain 
-facts  attending  the  transaf  tion  which  a  stranger  may 
-not ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  held,  that  a  con- 
fession or  acknowledgment  of  the  party  to  the  deed 
will  not  excuse  this  testimony.  This  nde  of  evidence 
extends  to  all  cases,  whether  the  deed  be  an  existing 
deed  or  cancelled  ;  and  even  if  it  be  lost,  and  parol 
evidence  given  of  its  contents,  the  subscribing  witness, 
if  known,  must  be  called  j  bat  if  he  is  not  known, 
any  other  jieison  who  has  icen  it  is  a  competent  wit- 
ness. 

fiubseribing  witnesses  are  not  necessary  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  deed,  and  therefore  if  there  be  none,  or  the 
subscribing  witness  being  called  denies  having  seen 
the  instrument  executed,  or  it  appears  that  the  name 
of  a  fictitious  person  is  put  as  a  witness  by  the  party 
hinjsclf  who  executed  the  deed,  or  that  the  person 
really  attesting  it,  at  the  time' of  the  execution  of  the 
dted,  was  interested  in  it ;  in  these  cases  proof  of  tJic 
hand-v.riting  of  the  party  will  be  sufficient :  and  if  the 
instrument,  on  the  face  of  it,  purports  to  be  sealed 
and  delivered,  such  proof  is  strong  evidence  for  a  jury 
to  prc'umc  that  the  other  formalities  were  complied 
with- 
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When  the  subscribing  witness  is  dead,  Or  resident 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  by  the  commission  of  som.' 
crime,  or  the  account  of  some  interest  subsequent  tn 
the  execution  of  the  instrument,  has  become  an  in- 
competent witness,  proof  of  his  hand-writing  is  the 
best  evidence  which  can  be  given  in  the  first  case,  vir. 
where  he  is  dead  this  alone  has  beeh  held  sufficient ; 
but  in  the  others  it  has  been  usual,  and  seems  to  be 
necessary,  to  prove  the  hand-writing  of  the  party  to 
the  deed  also  ;  and  in  all  these  cases  a  foundation  mir  r 
be  laid,  by  proving  the  situation  in  which  the  witncis 
stands. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  57.  s.  38,  deeds  executed  in 
the  East'  Indies,  and  attested  by  persons  resident  there, 
may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  the  hand-i\Titing  of  the 
obligor  and  witnesses,  and  that  the  witnesses  are  resi- 
dent there,  and  that  the  like  proof  is  made  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  East  Indies  of  any  deed  executed  in 
Creat  Britain.  *" 

Where  a  bond  was  executed  abroad,  one  witness 
being  dcatl,  and  the  other  resident  abroad,  proof  of 
the  hand-writing  of  the  deceased  witness  was  held  suf- 
ficient, without  proof  of  the  hand-writing  of  the 
other  or  the  obligee,  jidams  v.  Kerr,  i  Bos.  &  /'. 
360.  U-^allis  v.  Ddanccf,  5  T.  R.  2(56. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  more  thpn  one 
witness  to  a  deed ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  v/i!l  of  lands 
the  statute  of  frauds  expressly  requires  three  wit- 
nesses :  nevertheless,  in  these  cases,  it  is  siifKcicnt  if 
one  be  called,  but  if  they  are  all  dead,  the  deaths  of 
all  should  be  proved  before  evidence  is  received  of 
the  liand-writing  of  either ;  for  until  it  appears  that 
neither  of  them  is  living,  the  other  is  not  the 
best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 
of. 

Courts  of  justice  reject  all  evidence  from  cotnpn- 
risofi  cf  Lr.tids;  they  will  not  therefore  permit  two 
papers,  one  of  which  is  proved  to  be  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  a  party,  to  be  delivered  to  a  jury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparitig  them  together,  and  thence  infer- 
ring that  the  other  is  also  of  the  hand-writing.  Mac- 
ferson  v.  Tl'waytes,  Peah  N.  P.  20. 

If  trover  be  brought  for  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange, 

notice  must  be  givai  to  produce  the  original  before 

evidence  of  its  contents  will  be  admitted-,  and  in  like 

manner  a  letter,  informing  a  man  of  the  dishofiour 
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of  a  bill,  or  the  like,  cannot  be  proved  until  a  similar 
notice  has  been  given. 

A  deed  of  above  30  years  standing  requires  no  fur- 
ther proof  of  its  execution  than  the  bare  production, 
provided  the  possession  has  been  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  deed,  and  there  is  no  apparent  era- 
sure or  alteration  on  the  face  of  it. 

A  deed  or  instrument  produced  and  proved  b  con- 
clusive upon  the  rights  of  the  prtics,  and  no  parol 
evidence  can  be  received  to  contradict  it  {  but  if  am- 
biguity arises,  it  can  be  explained  by  evidence. 

Courts  are,  in  all  cases,  extremely  cautious  in  ad- 
mitting parol  evidence  to  supply  or  explain  a  written 
instrument :  it  never  ought  to  be  suffered  to  explain 
away  or  contradict  an  ex|dicit  agreement,  for  that  is 
in  effixt  to  vary  it. 

Where  the  condition  of  a  deed  is  fraudulently 
exprcMcd  to  be  more  or  less,  or  different  fWim  what 
it  is,  in  cases  of  usury  and  the  like,  it  is  competent  to 
either  party  to  profve  the  truth  of  the  case,  nct- 
witJKanding  the  deed.     Rrx  v.  Scamomdn,  3  T.  K. 

474- 

Parti  iviJeme*  if  ptrums  utctmptttmt  H  give  tvuUtiet, 
iy  nmsm  tf  tbt  inaMitj  of  tbtir  underttmnding.  All 
petMDS  who  are  examined  as  witnesses  roust  be  &dly 
possessed  of  their  understanding ;  tlut  is,  such  an 
understanding  as  enables  them  to  retain  in  memory 
the  events  of  which  they  have  been  witnesses,  and 
Rive  them  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Bui. 
N.  P.  293. 

In  tlic  next  place  the  moral  cliaracter  of  a  witness 
is  to  be  considered i  when  stigmatized  by  a  conviction 
of  certain  crimen  his  evidence  is  wholly  inadmissible, 
and  he  becomes  what  the  laws  call  an  inc«mptltnt  wit- 
ness i  but  other  crimes,  though  much  detracting  from 
the  character  and  credibility  of  a  man,  do  not  render 
him  so  totally  infamous  as  to  prevent  him  £tx>m  being 
lifcard  in  a  court  of  justice  \  ncverthclcis  the  parol 
testimony  of  witnesses  upon  oath,  as  to  bis  ge- 
neral character,  is  received  as  evidence,  to  be  left  to 
a  jury  whether  such  a  man  is  a  person  in  whose  rela- 
tion reliance  can  be  placed.  The  viva  vnt  evidence 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  a  witness  must  be  that  of 
persons  who  have  known  his  general  character,  and 
who  take  upon  themselves  to  swear  from  such  know- 
led^  that  they  would  not  believe  him  upon  oath  \ 
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this  general  evidence  is  all  they  are  allowed  to  give 
against  him,  for  no  man  can  be  supposed  prepared  to 
give  a  history  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  life,  in 
answer  to  a  charge  suddenly  made  upon  him  in  a  court 
of  justice  ;  but  the  party  whose  int<rrcst  it  is  to  sup- 
port his  character,  may  call  upon  the  witness  against 
him  to  declare  the  grounds  on  which  his  opinion  of 
him  is  founded :  though  only  general  evidence  can  be 
given  as  to  his  general  character,  yet  declarations 
made  by  him  on  the  same  subject,  contrary  to  what 
he  swears  at  the  trial,  may  be  given  in  evidence  to 
impeach  his  credit.  Even  after  the  death  of  a  sub- 
scribing witness,  a  confession  made  by  him  on  his 
death  bed,  that  the  will  he  attested  was  a  forgery, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption 
arising  from  proof  of  liis  hand-writing. 

A   conviction  of   treason   or   felony,   and   every 
species  of  treason  and  felony,  such  as  perjury,  con- 
spiracy, barratry,  &c.  prevents  a  man,   when   con- 
victed oi  them,  from  being  examined   in  a  court 
of  juktice.     When  a  man  is  convicted   of  any  of 
the   offences  before  mentioned,   and  judgment  en- 
tered up,  he  is  for  cN'er  after  incompetent  to  give 
evidence,   unless  the  stigma  is  removed,   which  in 
case  of  a  conviction  of  perjury  on  the  stat.  of  $  £liz. 
c.  9,  can  never  be  by  any  means  short  of  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment,  for  the  statute  has,  in  this  case,  made 
his  incompetency  a  part  of  the  punisliment  \  but  if  a 
man  be  convicted  of  perjury,  or  any  other  offence  at 
common  law,  and  the  king  pardons  him  in  particular, 
or  grants  a  general  pardon  to  all  such  convicts,  this 
restores  him  to  his  credit,  and  the  judgment  no  longer 
forms  an  objection  to  his  testimony ;  but  an   actual 
pardon  must  be  shewn  under  the  great  seal,  the  war- 
rant for  it  under  the  king's  sign  manual   not  being 
sifficient.     To  found  this  objection  to  the  testimony 
of  a  witness,  the  party  who  intends  to  make  it  should 
be  prepared  with  a  copy  of  the  judgment  regularly 
entered  upon  the  verdict  of  conviaion,  for  until  such 
judgment  is  entered  the  witness  is  not  deprived  of  his 
legal  privileges. 

Persons  may  also  be  incompetent  witnesses  by  rea- 
son of  their  interest  in  the  cause.  The  rule  which 
has  the  most  extensive  operation  in  the  exclusion  of 
witnesses,  and  which  has  been  found  most  difficult  in 
its  application,  is  that  which  prevents  persons  in- 
M  m  tercstcd 
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tCTCstcJ  in  the  event  of  a  suit,  unless  in  a  few  ex- 
cepted cases  of  evident  necessity,  from  being  witness 
in  it.    Of  late  years  the  courts  have  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  possible  consistent  with  authorities,  to  let  the 
objection  go  to  the  credit  rather  than  the  competency 
of  a  witness ;  and  the  general  rule  now  established  is, 
that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  a  witness  on  this 
ground,  unless  he  be  distinctly  interested,  that  is, 
unless  he  may  be  immediately  benefited  or  injured  by 
the  event  of  the  suit,  or  unless  the  verdict  to  be  ob- 
tained by  his  evidence,  or  given  against  it,  will  be  evi- 
dence for  or  against  him  in  another  action  in  which 
he  may  afterwards  be  a  party  ;  any  smaller  degree  of 
interest,  as  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  liable  to  an 
action  in  a  certain  event,  or  that,  standing  in  a  similar 
situation  with  the  party  by  whom  he  is  called,  the 
decision  in  that  cause  may  by  possibility  influence  the 
minds  of  a  jury  in  his  own,  or  the  like,  though  it 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  his  credibility, 
docs  not  destroy  his  competency. 

On  the  question,  how  far  persons  who  have  been 
defrauded  of  securities,  or  injured  by  a  perjury  or 
other  crime,  can  be  witnesses  in  prosecuting  for  those 
oSenccs,  the  event  of  which  might  possibly  exonerate 
them  from  the  obligation  they  are  charged  to  have 
entered  into,  or  restore  to  them  money  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  pay.     The  general  principle 
now  established  is  this,  the  question  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  or  personal  act  being  the  same  with  that 
in  a  civil  cause,  in  which  the  witness  is  interested, 
goes  generally  to  the  credit,  unless  the  judgment  in 
the  prosecution  where  he  is  a  witness  can  be  given  in 
an  evidence  in  this  cause  wherein  he  is  interested. 
But  though  this  is  the  general  rule,  an  exception  to 
it  seems  to  be  established  in  the  case  of  forgery  ;  for 
many  cases  have,  been  decided,  that  a  person  whose 
hand-writing  has   been   forged   to   an    instrument, 
whereby  if  good  he  would  be  charged  with  a  sum  of 
money,  or  one  who  has  paid  money  in  consequence  of 
such  forgery,  cannot  be  a  witness  on  the  indictment. 
In  cases  where  the  party  injured  cannot  by  possibility 
derive  any  bencEt  from  the  verdict  in  the  prosecution, 
as  in  indictn^ents  for  assault,  and  the  like  personal  in- 
jury, his  competence  has  never  been  doubted.    It  is  a 
general  rule,  that  a  party  cannot  be  examined  as  a 
witness,  for  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  interested  in 
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the  event  of  it ;  but  where  a  man  is  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  interested,  but  only  a  nominal  party,  as  where 
members  of  a  charitable  institution  are  defendants  in 
their  corporal  character,  there  is  no  objection  to  an 
individual  member  being  examined  as  a  witness  for 
the  corporation,  for  in  this  case  he  is  giving  evi- 
dence for  the  public  body  only,  and  not  for  himself 
as  an  individual.  Weller  v.  Goodman  of  Foundling 
Hospital,  Peake's  Cas.  153. 

But  instances  sometimes  occur  in  which  per- 
sons substantially  interested,  and  even  parties  in  a 
cause,  are  permitted  to  be  examined  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  absolute  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing other  evidence. 

In  an  action  on  the  statute  of  Winton,  the  party 
robbed  is  a  witness ;  and  on  the  same  principle  of 
necessity  it  has  been  holden,  that  persons  who  be- 
come interested  in  the  common  course  of  business, 
and  who  alone  can  possibly  have  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  may  be  called  as  witnesses  to  prove  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  servant  who  has  been  paid  money,  or  a 
porter  who,  in  the  way  of  his  business,  delivers  out 
or  receives  parcels,  though  the  evidence  whereby  he 
charges  another  with  the  money  or  goods  exonerates 
himself  from  his  liability  to  account  to  his  master  for 
them ;  for  if  this  interest  was  to  exclude  testi- 
mony there  would  never  be  evidence  of  any  such 
facts.  Bui.  N.  P.  289.  Spcucer  v.  Gcldhig,  Peake's  N. 
P.  Cas.  129. 

On  the  same  principle  the  acceptor  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  a  competent  witness  in  an  action  against  the 
drawer,  to  prove  that  he  had  no  effects,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  necessity  of  notice  to  him ;  for  though 
by  supporting  the  action  against  the  drawer,  he  re- 
lieves himself  from  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  holder, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  gives  an  action  against  himself 
at  the  suit  of  the  drawer,  in  which  the  evidence  he 
has  given  of  the  want  of  consideration  will  not  avail 
him,  but  must  be  proved  by  another  witness ;  but 
when  a  man  is  proved  to  be  a  partner  with  another, 
against  whom  an  action  is  brought,  he  is  no  witness 
to  prove  the  goods  were  sold  to  the  other  as  his  ser- 
vant, and  on  his  sole  credit,  because  here  the  action 
which  he  gives  against  himself  is  countervailed  by  a 
greater  interest,  in  getting  rid  of  the  moiety  of  the 
costs  of  the  present  action,  to  which  he  as  a  partner 

would 
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vould  be  liable, 
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Not  onlf  the  interest  must  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  bat  it  must  continue  to  the  time  of 
the  trial ;  and  therefore  when  a  witness  is  interested 
bjr  being  ostensible  to  one  of  the  parties,  or  will 
have  a  demand  on  that  party  in  case  the  cause  is  un- 
successful, a  release  from  the  partr  to  the  witness,  or 
from  the  witness  to  the  partr,  as  the  case  may  re- 
qaire,  by  taking  away  hii  interest,  restores  his  com- 
petency ;  as  in  these  cases,  if  the  party  who  wishes  to 
call  the  evidence  tenders  a  release  to  him,  and  he  re- 
vises to  accept  it,  or  the  witness  having  a  claim  ten- 
ders a  release  to  him,  and  he  refuses  to  accq^t  it,  he 
may  be  examined  as  a  witness ;  for  neither  the  wit- 
ness himself,  nor  the  pany  in  the  cause,  can  exclude 
his  testimony  by  an  objection  on  account  of  his  in- 
terest, where  that  interest  has  in  fact  been  removed. 

A  man  interested  in  tlie  event  of  a  suit,  is  objec- 
tionable only  when  he  comes  to  prove  a  fact  consistent 
with  his  interest ;  for  if  the  evidence  he  is  to  give  is 
contrary  to  his  interest,  he  is  the  best  possible  witness 
that  can  be  called,  and  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
him  by  the  party  in  the  canae.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, he  may  himself  sometimes  object  to  be  examin- 
cd»  becsuse  hia  evkknce  may  subject  him  to  future  in- 
convenienoe. 

It  his  been  before  mentioned  that  no  one  can  be  a 
witness  for  himself,  and  it  follows  of  course  husband 
and  wife,  whose  interest  the  law  has  united,  are 
incompetent  to  give  evidence  on  behdif  of  each  other, 
or  of  any  other  person  whose  interest  is  the  came  } 
and  the  law,  considering  the  '  marriage,  also 

prevents  them  from  giving  cm^  ..»^  ..j^-inst  each  other  J 
fcr  it  would  be  hard  that  a  wife,  who  could  not  be  a-  " 
witness  for  her  htuband,  sliould  be  a  witness  against 
him  ;  such  a  rule  wmild  occasion  implacable  divisions 
and  quarrels  between  them.  In  like  manner,  as  the 
law  respects  the  private  peace  of  men,  it  considers 
the  confidential  communications  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence  in  a  court  of  iiunice.  By  permitting  a 
party  to  entrust  the  cau<ie  in  the  hands  of  a  third  |X:r- 
son,  it  establishes  a  ronfuirnre  and  trust  between  the 
(.\".\x  and  person  so 

barristers  and  atiomii..-.,  iu  whom  fact*  are  related 
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professionally  during  a  cause,  or  in  contcmplatioii  of 
it,  arc  neither  obliged  nor  permitted  to  disclose  the 
facts  so  divulged  during  the  pendency  of  that  cause, 
or  at  aViy  future  time  ;  and  if  a  foreigner,  in  commn- 
nication  with  his  attorney,  has  recourse  to  an  inter- 
preter, he  is  equally  bound  to  secrecy. 

Where  a  man  has,  by  putting  his  name  to  an  in- 
strument, given  a  sanction  to  it,  he  has  been  l\eld 
by  some  judges  to  be  precluded,  or  stopped  from  giv- 
ing any  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  which  may  in- 
validate it ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  party  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note,  w!io  has  been  said  not  to 
be  an  admissible  witness  to  destroy  it,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  enabling  two  persons  to  combine  to- 
gether, and  by  holding  out  a  false  credit  to  the  world, 
to  deceive  and  impose  on  mankuid.  On  this  prin- 
ciple it  was  held,  that  an  indorscr  could  not  be  a  wit- 
ness to  prove  notes  usurious  in  an  action  on  a  bond 
founded  on  such  notes,  though  the  notes  "themselves 
had  been  delivered  up  on  the  execution  of  the  bond. 
At  one  time  this  seems  to  have  been  understood  as  a 
general  principle  applying  to  all  insfhiments ;  but  in  a 
case  where  an  underwriter  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
was  coiled  to  prove  the  instrument  void  as  against  an- 
other underwriter,  and  objected  to  on  tliis  ground ; 
the  court  declared  that  it  extended  only  to  negotiable 
instruments,  and  he  was  admitted  to  give  evidence 
destructive  of  the  policy. 

A  debt  on  7  G.  II.  c.  8,  agait«t  stock-jobbing,  the 
plaintiff  called  Norden  the  broker,  who  made  the 
contracts,  to  prove  the  fact :  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
act  of  parliament  which  iniposca  a  penalty  of  500I. 
he  rcftised  to  answer  any  question  which  might  tend 
to  charge  himself  with  such  {>enalty.  Gibb?,  for 
^the  plaintiff*,  contended,  that  as  this  was  not  an  in- 
"dictable  offence,  but  merely  subjected  the  party  to  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  he  could  not  compel  him  to  give 
e%"idence.  The  plaintiff  was  nonstii(t:d.  Raittfi  v. 
Tev.'f*nl,  K.  n.  sit.  af  tiuil.iluill  :iftir  Mich.  Term,  37 
G.  III. 

When  a  witness  is  not  liable  to  any  legal  objection, 
he  is  first  examined  by  the  counsel  for  tlic  party  on 
whu<M:  behalf  he  comes  to  give  evidence  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  he  is  to  prove.  This  exami- 
nation, in  cases  of  any  intricacy,  is  a  duty  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  couiimI  ;  for  as,,  on  the  one 
M  in  a  hmd. 
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hand,  the  law  will  not  permit  him  to  put  what  arc 
called  leading  questions,  viz.  to  form  them  in  such  a 
way  as  would  instruct  the  witnesses  in  the  answers  he 
is  to  give  J  so,  on  the  other,  he  should  be  careful 
that  he  makes  himself  sufficiently  tmderstood  by  the 
witness,  who  may  otherwise  omit  some  material  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case. 

The  party  examined  must,  as  was  before  observed, 
depose  those  facts  only  of  which  he  has  an  immediate 
knowledge  and  recollection  ;  he  may  refresh  his  me- 
mory with  a  copy  taken  by  himself  from  a  day-book  ; 
and  if  he  can  then  speak  positively  as  to  his  recollec- 
tion it  is  suiBcient  -,  but  if  he  has  no  recollection  fur- 
ther than  finding  the  entry  in  his  book,  the  book  itself 
must  be  produced.  Where  the  defendant  had  signed 
acknowledgments  of  having  received  money  in  a  day- 
book of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff's  clerk  aifter- 
wards  read  over  the  items  to  him,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged them  all  right,  it  was  held,  that  the  witness 
might  refresh  his  memory  by  referring  to  the  books, 
ahhough  there  was  no  stop  to  the  items  on  which  the 
receipt  was  written,  for  this  was  only  proving  a  verbal 
acknowledgment,  and  not  a  written  receipt. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tully,  has  recently  laid  down  a  very  im- 
portant doctrine,  viz.  that  no  witness  shall  be  bound 
to  answer  any  question  which  tends  to  degrade  him- 
self, or  to  shew  him  to  be  infamous.  This  doctrine 
was  very  warmly  controverted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  as  con- 
trary to  practice  :  but  his  lordship  affirmed  it  to  be  the 
law  of  England. 
EXCHANGE,  is  the  paying  or  receiving  money 
in  one  country  for  a  like  sum  in  another,  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange.  When  there  is  a 
connection  in  trade  between  two  countries,  there 
must  ultimately  be  a  balance  maintained  between 
them,  as  well  as  between  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  trade,  cither  by  a  barter  of  articles  to  make 
an  equivalent,  or  the  difference,  on  which  ever  side  it 
is,  must  be  remitted  over  in  coin  or  bullion,  or  some 
real  value.  This  is  the  real  nature  of  the  case ;  but 
as  the  sending  over  bulhon  or  coin  is  attended  with 
risk  and  expence,  an  expedient  has  been  fallen  upon 
through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  is 
attended  with  much  conveniency  and  advantage.  The 
whole  accounts  of  two  natibns  might  balance  com- 
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]>letcly,  yet  those  of  the  individual  merchant  certainly 
never  could;  and  therefore,  were  the  respective  differ- 
ences to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  on  each  side,  there 
would  be  constantly  sums  of  money  passing  in  opposite 
directions.  Suppose,  for  example,  London  and  Paris 
buyandsell  from  each  other  to  the  same  amount  during 
the  year,  yet  A  in  Paris  owes  always  money  to  B  in 
London,  who  sends  him  English  manufactures ;  and  C 
in  London  always  owes  money  to  E  in  Paris  for 
French  wines  which  he  imports.  If  each  of  the  two 
merchants  owing  were  to  settle  his  differences  in  the 
mode  by  sending  over  money,  then  A  would  be  con- 
stantly sending  money  to  London,  and  E  would  be 
sending  in  like  manner  to  Paris.  The  expence,  risk, 
and  inconvenience  of  this  would  be  great ;  to  avoid 
wliich  all  merchants  who  have  money  due  in  other 
countries,  draw  bills  to  the  amount  on  the  person 
owing,  or  the  persons  owing  remit  bills  to  those  to 
whom  they  have  a  balance  to  pay.  This  is  called, 
in  mercantile  language.  Exchange ;  and  if  the  trans- 
actions between  the  two  places  be  equal,  the  bills 
drawn  and  redrawn  would  in  their  amount  balance 
each  other.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case,  specie  or 
bullion  must  ultimately  be  sent  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  unless  by  means  of  some  third  place,  which 
deals  with  both,  a  balance  can  be  obtained. 

In  consequence  of  this  situation  there  are  always  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  money  to  receive  from 
and  to  pay  at  different  places  of  commerce.  Those  who 
draw,  negotiate  their  bills  with  those  who  have  re- 
mittances to  make. 

Whatever  may  be  the  denomination  or  value  of 
the  coin  circulating  in  any  country,  there  is  always  a 
rate  of  exchange,  founded  upon  its  intrinsic  value, 
which  is  called  par,  between  every  two  countries  j 
but  in  proportion  as  the  demand  may  be  greater  or 
smaller  between  one  country  and  another,  bills  or 
money  become  plenty  or  scarce.  When  in  the  mar- 
ket or  upon  'Change,  which  is  the  money  market, 
the  bills  drawn  are  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
remittances,  then  they  sink  in  value,  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  the  place,  or  unfa- 
vourable. When,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  more 
bills  wanted  than  can  easily  be  obtained,  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  said  to  be  favourable,  and  is  above  par. 

Not  only  may  the  balance  between  two  nations 

be 
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be  eqnal  when  that  between  individual  merchants  is 
unequal,  but  within  a  year  the  balance  of  remittances 
imy  vary  tevenl  times,  and  together  with  it  the  rate 
of  exchange  must  vary  as  often.  The  trouble,  risk, 
and cjqienceof  sending buUion  or  specie  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  prevents  what  is  called  par  from  ever 
taking  place  with  perfect  accuracy,  "because  the  alter- 
native being  the  actual  transport  of  money  is  attended 
with  considerable  expence.  The  difference  is  regu- 
lated by  that :  as  for  example,  the  rate  of  cxcliangc 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  never  can  rise  high 
or  sink  low,  because  neither  the  laws  of  the  land, 
nor  any  physical  difficulty,  are  in  the  way  to  attach 
great  expence  to  the  conveyance  of  specie.  Between 
different  countries  the  matter  is  otherwise.  The  pro- 
hibition of  sending  out  money  in  coin,  tnd  the  for- 
malities necessary  in  the  case  of  transporting  bullion, 
make  it  impotsible  to  settle  the  balance  without  loss ; 
tnd  of  consequence  merchanu  are  inclined  to  let  the 
difference  run  to  a  considerable  height  before  they 
have  recourse  to  the  actual  expedient  of  sending  gold 
or  nhrer. 

As  the  eyes  of  men  are  always  open  to  gain,  the 
trade  in  bilk,  where  no  real  uansaction  has  taken 
place,  has  become  a  great  business.  Broken  are  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  the  bills  of  merchants ;  hence 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  the 
trade  with  diflb«Dt  coomries,  and  can  contribute  not  a 
little,  on  occasions,  to  their  mutual  rise  or  depression. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  explanation  of  exchange  ( 
but  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over  entirely  with- 
out noticing,  that  upon  these  real  transactions,  and 
the  positions,  situations,  and  circumstances,  they  pro- 
duce those  imaginary  speculations  which  take  place. 
Though  a  bill  of  exchange  was  originally  intended  R 
only  to  exist  in  coiuequence  of  a  real  transaction,  yet 
men  who  did  not  enjoy  credit,  though  the  trans- 
action was  real,  could  get  no  money  for  them }  and, 
<M  the  contrary,  when  the  drawers  do  enjoy  credit, 
they  can  as  easily  get  money  for  a  fictitious  bill  as  a  real 
one :  hence  men  enjoying  good  credit  have,  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  drawn  and  redrawn,  which  they  do 
by  the  asnttmce  of  a  third  person.  A  draws  on  B, 
who,  in  place  of  redrawing  on  A,  draws  on  C,  who 
again  draws  on  A ;  so  that  in  fact  the  whole  transac- 
tion is  annulled  without  any  direct  drawing  and  re- 
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drawing,  which  is  avoided,  as  being  a  discreditable 
and  suspicious  transaction.  This  sort  of  business  has 
been  practised  to  a  great  extent,  and  though  ulti- 
mately, or  from  time  to  time,  the  real  balance  will  re- 
gulate the  rate  of  exchange,  yet  speculation,  or  ima- 
ginary transactions,  have  been  known  frequently  to 
surpass  in  importance  and  extent  the  real  ones,  and 
for  a  time  regulate  the  course  of  exchange  entirely. 

It  is  evident  tliat  speculative  transactions  must  ulti- 
mately balance  each  other ;  and  that  if  any  specie  or 
buQioo  is  sent,  it  must  be  dene  in  consequence  of  real 
business  transacted. 

If  the  transactions  between  two  countries  balance 
exaaly,  the  course  or  rate  in  each  would  be  at  par, 
that  is,  bills  would  produce  their  value,  less  only  the 
interest  till  the  time  of  ^ling  due,  and  the  expenccs 
incident  to  the  transaction. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  coiu-se  of  ex- 
change, as  taken  from  Lloyd's  List  on  the  ist  of  July 
1 802,  together  with  the  usance,  days  of  grace,  and 
money  in  which  bills  are  payable  to  those  places  with 
which  London  has  a  direct  exchange,    t 
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London  has  no  direct  exchange  with  the  following 
places,  but  generally  business  is  negotiated  by  bills  on 
some  one  of  the  places  already  named. 

rar  in  sterling  money. 

Augsburgh 

Berlin 

Bologna 

Bolsenna 

Bremen 

Brcslaw 

Dantzic 

Emden 

Florence 

frankfort 

Milan 

Berne 

Russian  towns 

Sicily 

Stetin 

Stockholm 

Turkish  towns 

Vienna 

Brunswick 

Cologne 

Cracow 

Denmark 

Dresden 

Leige 

Leipsig 

Narva 

Norway 

Osnaburg 

Revel 

Riga 

The  par  of  exchange  depends  on  the  intrinsic  value 
.of  the  money  in  which  bills  are  paid,  and  never  varies 
considerably  but  when  the  sovereign  or  state  rises  or 
lowers  the  value  of  the  coin.  As  to  the  course,  it  has 
already  been  shewn  how  and  why  it  varies  •,  but  those 
■variations  are  no  more  susceptible  of  calculation  than 
the  rise  or  fall  of  any  commodity,  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  which  regulates  its  price. 

The  following  example  of  a  speculative  transaction 
in  bills  of  exchange  may  serve  to  shew  to  what  an  ex- 
.tcnt  such  negotiations  may  be  carried. 
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s. 

J. 

I  florin 

0 

3 

It 

I  rix  dollar 

0 

4 

0 

I  dollar 

0 

4 

3 

I  rix  dollar 

0 

3 

8 

I  rix  dollar 

0 

3 

6 

I  rix  dollar 

0 

3 

3 

[3 J  florins 

I 

0 

0 

I  rix  dollar 

0 

3 

6 

I  crown 

0 

5 

4!- 

I  florin 

0 

3 

0 

I  ducat 

0 

4 

7 

I  crown 

0 

6 

It 

I  ruble 

0 

2 

6 

I  crown 

0 

5 

0 

I  mark 

0 

I 

6 

34^  dollars 

1 

0 

0 

I  aspcr 

0 

4 

6 

I  rix  dollar 

0 

4 

8 

y     I  rix  dollar 
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A.  In  London  has  a  credit  of  500  on  B.  in  Paris, 
500  on  C.  in  Hamburgh,  and  500  on  D.  at  Cadiz. 
He  first  draws  on  B.  and  C.  for  500  each,  making 
1000  ;  500  of  this  he  keeps,  and  500  remits  to  D.  at 
Cadiz,  on  whom  he  then  has  a  credit  of  loool.  This 
makes  the  first  part  of  the  operation. 

A.  next  draws  at  the  end  of  the  time  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  put  B.  and  C.  in  cash  for  1000 
in  two  bills  on  D.  and  remits  two  of  500  each  to  B. 
and  C.  by  which  means  he  has  the  use  of  500I. 
himself  until  he  closes  his  transactions  altogether. 
This  closes  the  second  transaction.  A.  then  stands 
as  he  did,  and  may  repeat  it  again  and  again  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  having  always  in  hand  500I.  This  ex- 
ample of  a  mode  of  raising  and  keeping  up  a  capital 
will  answer  for  any  larger  or  smaller  sum.  Such  modes 
are  practised  sometimes  to  a  great  amount ;  but  infi- 
delity in  either  of  the  parties,  or  the  impossibility  of 
getting  money  for  the  bills,  would  convert  it  into  a 
ruinous  business. 

When  the  variation  between  par  and  the  course 
of  exchange  becomes  so  considerable  as  to  pay  the 
transport  of  bullion  with  some  profit,  then  bullion  is 
actually  sent  in  preference,  which  checks  any  extra- 
vagant depression  for  any  length  of  time. 

Arbitration  of  Exchanges  is  a  calctilation,  by 
combining  -the  rates  of  exchange  of  two  or  more 
places,  to  draw  tlierefrom  that  which  shall  be  the  most 
advantageous  to  remit  or  draw  on.  If  bills  remained 
always  at  par,  or  if  the  course  of  exchange  was  sus- 
ceptible of  being  regulated  with  accuracy,  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  one 
more  than  the  other.  The  data  to  go  upon  are  easily 
to  be  obtained,  as  the  current  prices  are  always  pub- 
lished at  short  intervals.  A  very  judicious,  compre- 
hensive, and  accurate  book  on  exchanges  has  lately, 
been  written  by  INIr.  Bethune,  a  very  respectable  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  London. 
Re-Exchange  is  when  the  holder  of  a  bill  finds  it  not 
paid  by  the  acceptor,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
those  steps  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  ihe  usage  of  merchants  au- 
thorize. 

The  holder  of  a  bill,  upon  paymeiU  being  refused, 
may  lawfully  take  up  from  a  banker,  in  the  place  where 
it  is  payable,  the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  give  in  return 

a  bill 
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a  biU  payable  at  sight  upon  the  party  from  whom  the 
first  bill  was  received,  or  upon  any  other  person.  If 
he  be  obliged  in  consequence  pf  the  course  of  ex- 
change, and  the  balance  being  in  favour  of  cash,  to 
pay  a  price  for  the  money  which  he  receives,  that 
price  is  the  re-exchange,  which  must  be  compensated 
by  the  preceding  parties  to  the  bill. 

The  btU  given  to  the  banker  should  be  drawn  npon 
the  place  from  which  the  other  was  remitted.  If  it 
be  drawn  upon  any  other  place,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
price  of  exchange,  there  is  no  ground  for  chunung 
reimbursement  beyond  the  sum  which  must  have 
been  paid  upon  a  bill  drawn  in  the  regular  course.  If 
there  be  no  regular  intercourse  between  the  pbcc 
where  the  dishonoured  bill  is  payable,  and  that  from 
which  it  was  remitted,  so  that  no  cash  be  obtained 
fer  a  bill  payable,  the  bill  given  in  the  tonne  ol  re- 
exchange  may  be  drawn  upon  some  other  place  i  but 
the  interest  of  the  person  who  made  the  remittance, 
■ad  who  nrast  finally  bear  the  expcnce,  ought  to  be 
IxillcipaBy  coiuulted  in  the  arrangement. 

When  the  payee  of  a  bill  indorses  it  over,  and  it  is 
returned  with  the  ex  pence  of  re-exchange  on  the 
indorser,  he^is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  drawee 
the  re-«xchangc  which  he  has  paid  to  the  ulterior 
holder,  aixl  also  that  which  he  incurs  in  taking  up 
cash  far  the  paymoit ;  and  in  like  manner  the  in- 
dorser, drawer,  and  finally  the  acceptor,  must  pay 
the  whole  re-exchange  incurred  in  returning  the  bill 
through  the  lereral  stages  of  negotiation  which  it  has 
paHcd.  A  bill  for  a  nun  which  was  eqoal  to  603I.  was 
drawn  in  London  opon  Pun,  and  remitted  to  Am- 
stenlam.  When  presented  at  Paris,  the  payment 
there  was  prohibited  by  bw,  and  the  drawer  in  Lon- 
don was  charged  with  the  re-cxchan;^  from  Paris  to 
Arattcrdam,  and  from  Amsterdam  to  London.  Mr/- 
luh  T.  &«fMM,  a  H.  B.  378. 

In  a  case  also,  it  appeared  that  a  person  dis- 
couiued  a  bill  in  India  for  2800  pagodas,  at  six  gui- 
neas ■  pagoda ;  and  that  it  was  the  constant  course 
of  trade,  with  respect  to  bills  returned  protested 
from  India,  to  allow  at  the  rate  of  ics.  per  pagoda, 
and  5I.  percent,  upon  the  amount,  after  30  days  no- 
tice of  non-payment,  which  includes  interest,  ex- 
change, and  all  other  charges,  lliis  was  objected  to 
M  nsurioos,  but  was  allowed  by  the  court  of  king's 
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bench  as  fair  and  reasonable,  ^iuriol  v,  Thmar,  2 
T.  R. 52. 

By  a  law  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  provided,  that  if 
any  person  there  should  draw  or  indorse  any  bill  on 
Europe  which  should  be  returned  protested  for  non- 
payment, the  drawer  and  all  others  concerned  should 
pay  the  contents,  together  with  20!.  pet  cent,  for  da- 
mage. And  it  was  decided  by  lord  Hardwickc,  that 
a  person  here  who  liad  authorized  hfs  creditor  in 
Pennsylvania  to  draw  upon  him,  was  liable  to  the 
drawer  for  the  money  which  he  had  paid  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  law,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  by  an 
express  stipulation,  and  that  it  was  a  debt  provable 
under  a  commission.  AmUtr,  672. 

A  law  subjecting  the  drawer  of  a  bill  in  America, 
which  returned  protested  from  Europe,  to  a  heavy 
penalty,  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  capital 
bang  very  scarce  in  that  country,  it  was  a  pradice  to 
draw  upon  Europe  when  there  were  no  assets  to  pay, 
by  which  means  an  artificial  credit  of  several  months 
was  obtained,  during  which  time  the  use  of  the  mo- 
ney enabled  the  drawer  to  pay  the  Cxpences  of  dis- 
count, postage,  protest,  &c.  To  prevent  so  unfair 
and  discreditable  a  practice,  the  20  per  cent,  by  way 
of  fine  was  laid  on ;  but  still  there  arc  persons  who 
continue  the  practice,  and  that  with  some  advantages, 
so  great  is  the  value  of  ready  money  in  America.  That 
scarcity  of  capital  is  productive  of  great  advantage  to 
British  manufacturers,  as  the  importers  of  goods  from 
this  country  can  alTord  to  sell  them  under  prime  cost, 
by  public  sale,  for  rc-ady  money  ;  the  use  of  which  mo- 
ney, until  the  time  of  payment  comes  round,  com- 
pensates for  the  first  loss,  and  leaves  suiScient  profit. 
By  this  means  the  consumers  in  Amriica,  who  buy 
with  ready  money,  may  have  Englisli  manufactures 
Mvs  cheap,  which  creates  a  great  consumption,  and 
prevents  also  American  merchants  from  importing 
goods  from  any  country  where  long  credits  are  not 
given,  if  they  can  get  the  same  article  from  England. 
French  wines  even  are  bought  of  Englisli  merchants 
in  preference  to  the  French,  on  the  account  of  tlie 
length  of  credit  given  by  the  former. 

A  striking  instance  of  tlie  position,  that  the  price 
of  exchange  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  rela- 
tive scarcity  or  abundance  of  money,  was  exhibited  in 
Hamburgh  some  years  back.     Indeed  it  is  obvious, 
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that  if  the  money  or  other  commodity,  at  a  given 
place,  is  insufficient  to  answer  the  common  exigen- 
cies of  that  place,  the  quantity  which  actually  is  there 
rises  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  competitors 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  to  a  price  beyond  its 
common  average.  When  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  cash  in  Hamburgh,  and  large  sums  due  from 
thence  to  England,  the  person  in  Hamburgh  who 
receive*  a  bill  drawn  upon  a  merchant  there,  and 
dishonoured,  has  a  right  to  take  up  the  same  cash 
which  ought  to  have  been  regularly  paid  upon  giving 
his  bill  at  sight  upon  England.  But  there  have 
been  so  many  instances  of  dishonoured  bills,  4nd 
consequently  such  a  want  of  cash,  that  money 
for  that  purpose  had  risen  to  a  price  of  near  ao  per 
cent.  And  therefore  in  order  to  obtain  lool.  the 
amount  which  ought  to  be  regularly  paid  by  the 
drawee  in  Hamburgh,  a  bill  must  have  been  given 
upon  England  for  1 20I.  and  the  person  making  the 
remittance  is  answerable  to  that  extent,  having  his 
remedy  over  against  all  the  antecedent  parties. 

Exchange  Brokers.  See  Brokers  of  Exchange. 

Exchange,  Bills  of.  See  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  Ex- 
change. 

EXCHEQUER,  Bills  of:  bills  issued  by  government  un- 
der the  sanction  of  parliament.  See  Bills  of  Exchequer. 

EXCISE.  The  excise  is  an  inland  imposition  sometimes 
paid  upon  the  consumption  of  the  commodity,  or 
frequently  upon  the  retail  sale,  which  is  the  last  stage 
previous  to  the  consumption.  This  impost  was  esta- 
blished originally  in  1693  ;  it  was  at  first  laid  upon 
those  persons  and  commodities  where  it  was  supposed 
the  hardship  would  be  least  perceptible,  viz.  upon 
the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale,  cyder,  and  per- 
ry ;  but  it  was  soon  after  imposed  upon  butchers 
meat,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  such  a  number  and 
variety  of  other  commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly 
denominated  general. 

By  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  some  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  revenue  was  given  to  the  crown  for  the 
feudal  tenures,  and  other  oppressive  parts  of  the  here- 
ditary revenue. 

This  impost  has  been  imposed  on  abundance  of 
other  commodities,  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  III. 
and  every  succeeding  prince,  to  support  the  enor- 
mous cxpcDce  of  our  wars. 
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jidministration  of  the  Excise.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
s.  46,  and  5  W.  III.  c.  20.  s.  16,  one  principal  head 
office  of  excise  is  to  be  kept  in  London,  to  which  all 
other  offices  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  subordinate  and 
accountable;  and  all  the  places  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality shall  be  under  the  immediate  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  said  head  office ;  and  so  many  subordi- 
nate commissioners  and  sub-commissioners,  and  other 
officers,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  king  in  other  places 
as  he  shall  tliink  fit. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  26.  s.  1 2,  the  excise-office,  in 
all  places  where  it  shall  be  appointed,  shall  be  kept 
open  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  commissioners  or  sub-commissioners  shall  ap- 
point under  their  hands  and  seals  such  persons  as  they 
shall  think  needful,  in  each  market-town,  for  every 
market-day  j  and  such  person  as  shall  come  to  such 
market  town  to  make  his  entry  or  payment,  and  ten- 
der the  same  accordingly,  and  be  able  to  prove 
such  tender  by  oath  of  one  witness,  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble to  any  penalty  for  such  weekly  or  monthly  entries, 
or  payments,  as  should  have  been  made  or  paid  on 
such  market  day.   15  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  s.  10. 

England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  about  50  collec- 
tions, some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names  of  par- 
ticular counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great  towns  ; 
where  one  county  is  divided  into  several  collections,  or 
where  a  collection  comprehends  the  contiguous  parts 
of  several  counties,  every  such  collection  is  subdivided 
into  severaldistrictSjwithinwhich  there  is  a  supervisor; 
and  each  district  is  again  subdivided  into  outrides  and 
foot-walks,  within  each  of  which  there  is  a  gauger  or 
surveying  officer. 

The  commissioners  or  sub-commissioners  in  their 
respective  circuits  and  divisions,  shall  constitute,  un- 
der their  hands  and  seals,  so  many  gangers  as  they 
shall  find  needful.   12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  s.  33. 

The  laws  relative  to  exciseable  commodities  are  as 
important  as  they  are  numerous  and  complicated ; 
and  all  the  publications  upon  this  subject,  however 
meritorious  they  may  be  in  the  mass  of  their  mate- 
riak,  are  nevertheless  defective  in  that  mode  of  ar- 
rangement, which  is  essential  to  elucidate  the  princi- 
ples upon  wliich  these  are  founded,  and  to  convey  ade- 
quate and  practical  information  upon  a  subject  which 
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the  Duoibcr  uid  virictyof  its  componciu  parts  must  ne- 
cessarily render  complex.  To  obviate  these  dlfficultlfs, 
the  follow'  nt  of  cxcisfable 

commodi;; u. -,     --,      -  cin (except  in  the 

heads  Auctioneers,  Corn.Cuals,  and  Distilleries,  which, 
on  account  of  thdr  length,  have  been  given  as  sepa- 
rate articles)  the  laws  cf  excise  will  be  {;ivcn  as  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  that  department,  referring  to  the 
general  articles  CutMit,  Exj^rtatua,  and  Importathtt, 
those  particulars  which  arc  more  appropriately  at- 
tached to  those  respective  heads. 

Laws  uf  Exciseable  Comuoditiks. 

Auctions.  Sec  general  head  Auctionetrs. 

Blue  Mamof ac  i  uatKi.  By  stat.  26  G.  IIL  c  5 1. 
s.  31,  makers  of  stone-bluc  are  to  make  entries  at  the 
excise  office  of  their  warebuuses,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Officers  of  excise  may  examine  stone-blue,  and 
take  sample*,  paying  for  the  same.  S.  22. 

No  stooc-Mue  to  be  made  AxMn  materials  that  have 
not  paid  duty,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  also  tool. 
S.  23. 

Unstam|xd  stjrch  in  poucNsion  of  stone-bluc 
makers,  &c.  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  owner  lined 
2QS.  per  lb.  weight  \  and  if  more  than  281b.  be  found 
in  any  unentered  (ilace  it  shall  be  forfeited,  and  a  fine 
of  50I.  S.  24. 

Pcrtoos  refusing  officers  paying  for  the  same  sam- 
ples tA  ftone-biue,  or  obstructing  them  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty,  ihall  forfeit  50L  for  each  of- 
fence. S.  25,  7.(>. 

fiatwuis.  By  stat.  24  G.  I.  c.  41.  s.  1,  2*  3,  7, 
yfifffff/—  brewers  arc  toukc  out  a  licence  annually  on 
penalty  of  ;?1.  if  a  atrong  beer  brewer,  or  lol.  if  a 
brewer  cf  table  or  small  beer. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  11.  c.  19.  «.  8,  brewers  are  not 
to  erect,  alter,  or  enlarge  any  turn,  bacjt,  cooler,  or 
«0pper  witkottt  notice,  nor  keep  any  ntensil  concealed, 
on  penalty  of  300I. 

By  tut.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  a.  25,  arc  not  to  alter  the 
position  of  any  turn,  cooler,  &c.  after  being  Axe  J, 
without  notice  to  the  officer,  nor  place  any  board  or 
other  material  in  or  upon  the  dripping  place,  nor 
otherwise  hinder  or  oppose  officers  firom  taking  a  true 
gpige,  on  penalty  of  aoL 

By  1 5  Car.  II.  c.  1 1. 1.  7,  brewers  may  appoint  one 
able  artist,  and  the  conuottsioners  another,  to  asccr- 
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tain,  ou  oath,  the  gauge  and  contents  of  brewing  nten- 
sils. 

By  15  Car.  11.  c.  1 1.  s.  1  and  1 2,  and  i  W.  and  M. 
c.  2.V  s.  (I,  brewers  or  others  conveying  away  Or 
concealing  beer  or  worts  before  gauged,  incur  a  pe- 
nalty of  20s.  per  barrel ;  and  such  worts  found  in  con- 
cealed utcukils  are  fbrfcitcd,  and  to  be  sold  to  the  poor. 

By  st.nt.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  16,  brewers  arc 
chargeable  with  duty  for  worts  misting. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  W.  HI.  c.  30.  s.  21,  brewers  arc 
not  to  cleanse  or  remove  any  part  of  a  guile  tiTt  the 
whole  is  brewed  oH*,  and  the  officer  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  distinct  account,  unless  in 
consequence  of  previous  notice  to  the  officer,  on  pe- 
nalty of  40s.  each  barrel. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  t.  »,  and  j  G.  HI. 
c.  43.  s.  24,  the  brewer  is  before  cleaiuing,  and  on 
demand,  to  declare  to  the  officers  how  much  of  each 
guile  he  intends  for  strong,  and  how  much  for  small 
beer,  on  pain  of  having  the  whole  charged  as  strong, 
and  the  penalty  of  20s.  per  barrel. 

Increasing  a  guile  after  declaration,  pr  laying  ofF 
any  part  above  the  quantity  declared,  subjects  the 
brewer  to  the  penalty  of  5I.  per  barrel,  and  servants 
assisting  to  20s.  each  barrel,  or  three  months  impri- 
sonment. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  2,  brewers  may 
add  strong  beer  of  an  old  guile,  which  may  be  left,  to 
strong  beer  of  a  new  guile  in  the  presence  of  the  offi- 
cer. 

Brewers,  on  proving  by  the  oath  of  any  credible 
witness  that  any  guile  was  increased  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer  with  beer  of  a  former  brewing,  arc  acquit- 
ted of  the  penalty  :  but  adding  to  a  new  guile  any  beer 
remaining  in  the  brew-house,  which  shall  appear  to  the 
MiiBt  to  have  been  mixed  with  small  beer  or  rettUTie J 
drink,  are  to  be  charged  for  such  added  beer  as  for 
new  drink. 

By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  i2,  and  t  W.  and 
M.  c.  24.  s.  It,  mixing  small  beer  with  strong,  after 
the  accoimt  of  quality  and  quantity  shall  be  taken  by 
the  officer,  and  selling  or  delivering  out  the  same 
without  notice,  penalty  20s.  per  barrel. 

By  stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c  30.  s.  23,  mixing  small 
beer  with  strong  on  the  <lijy,  or  in  victualling  cel- 
lars, penalty  5 1. 

Nn  By 
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By  Stat.  22  G.III.  c.  68.  s.  3,  4,  brewers  are  not  | 
allowed  to  brew  table  beer  but  at  one  entire  guile.    In 
cities  or  market  towns,  are  to  give  four  hours  notice 
In  writing,  and  in  other  places  twelve  hours,  before 
beginning  to  brew  table  beer,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

After  beginning  to  brew  table  beer,  are  to  proceed 
till  the  whole  guile  is  finished,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

S.4. 

The  worts  of  each  guile  of  table  beer  are  to  be 
mixed  so  that  the  wliole  may  be  of  the  same  quality  ; 
an^  on  demand,  before  cleansing,  are  to  declare  to 
the  officer  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  beer,  on 
pain  of  having  the  whole  guile  charged  as  strong  beer, 
and  on  the  penalty  of  20s.  per  barrel.  S.  j. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  69,  for  increasing  any  guile  of 
fable  beer  after  declaration,  unless  by  adding  table 
beer  of  a  former  guile  left  in  the  brew-house,  and  in 
sight  of  the  officer,  or  laying  off  any  part  above  the 
quantity  declared,  penalty  5I.  per  barrel,  and  servants 
assisting  20s.  per  barrel,  or  three  months  imprison- 
ment. 

For  mixing  table  beer  with  strong  beer  or  worts, 
or  small  beer  or  worts,  or  with  water  after  being 
gauged,  penalty  50I.  S.  6. 

Table  beer  to  be  kept  in  casks  separate  from  other 
beer  in  casks,  on  penalty  of  20I.  S.  8. 

Brewers  knowingly  selling  table  beer  to,  or  for  the 
use  of  any  other  common  brewer,  brewing  victualler, 
or  exporter  of  beer,  incur  a  penalty  of  20I.  S.  9. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11,  brewers  in  any  city  or 
town  are  not  to  carry  out  beer  before  giving  notice  to 
the  officer,  except  between  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  in  winter. 

By  Stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  9,  not  to  deliver 
wash-tilts,  &c.  to  any  distiller  or  vinegar  maker  with- 
out notice  to  the  officer,  on  penalty  of  20s.  per  bar- 
rel. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  7,  an  allowance  of 
one-tenth  is  to  be  made  for  worts  ganged  while 
warm. 

By  Stat.  12  Gir.  II.  c.  23.  s.  32,  and  c.  24.  s.  36, 
1  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  5,  and  22,  23  Car.  II.  c.  5,  s.  3, 
brewers  in  London,  not  being  retailers,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed three  barrels  in  twenty-three  of  beer,  and  two 
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in  twenty-two  of  ale,  as  a  full  compensation  for  waste, 
loss,  or  damage. 

By  Stat.  I  VV.  and  M.  c.  24,  brewers  in  the  comi- 
try  are  to  be  allowed  two  barrels  and  a  half  in  twenty- 
three  as  a  compensation  foi:  waste. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  i,  and  32  G.  Ill,  c.  8. 
s.  I,  brewers  selling  beer,  ale,  or  worts  in  any  other 
quantity,  at  one  time,  than  the  whole  cask,  containing 
four  gallons  and  a  half,  forfeit  all  allowance  for  waste, 
&c.  and  incur  a  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  II.  s.  14,  brewers  are  not  i o 
brew  for,  or  lend  their  brew-heuses  to  other  brewers, 
without  notice,  and  paying  the  duty,  on  penalty  of  5I. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  24,  and  5  and  6  W.  and 
"  M.  c.  20.  s.  49,  brewers  are  entitled  to  true  copies  of 
the  officer's  last  gauges  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
same. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  i,  brewers  are  also  entitled 
to  true  copies  of  the  officer's  weekly  return. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30,  and  12  G.  I.  c.  28, 
they  are  entitled  to  true  copies  of  the  officer's  charges 
within  three  days  after  the  end  of  the  week,  if  de- 
manded in  writing. 

By  Stat.  I  W  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  13,  brewers  may  lay 
complaints  of  overcharges  before  either  commission- 
ers or  justices. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  III.  c.  35,  brewers  are  entitled  to 
allowances  out  of  the  duties  on  malt  imposed  by  20 
G.  III.  c.  35,  in  four  months  after  the  duties  on  beer 
shall  have  been  paid. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.68.  s.  2,  are  not  to  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  allowances  out  of  the  duties  on  malt  for 
table  beer. 

By  Stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  i,  are  to  be  prosecufed 
for  advancing  the  price  of  strong  beer  in  an  tmreason- 
able  degree. 

By  Stat.  1 5  Car.  II.  s.  20,  beer  brewed  for  vinegar 
is  to  be  charged  with  vinegar  duties. 

By  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  25,  and  c.  24.  s.  39,  beer 
may  be  retailed  at  fairs  by  any  person,  the  duty  being 
first  paid. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11.  s.  21,  beer  brewed  by  col- 
leges and  halls  for  their  own  members,  and  who 
brewed  before  the  commencement  of  the  excise,,  is 
not  to  be  chargeable  with  duties. 

By  Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  5.  s.  1 1,  retailers  are 

not 
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not  to  mix  small  and  strong  beer  in  vessels  of  tlircc 
galloas  or  upwards,  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  «tat.  12  Car.U.  c.  23  and  24,  brewers  arc  to 
nuke  true  entry  at  the  excise  office  of  beer  brewcil, 
&c.  on  penalty  of  lol.  and  also  forfeit  their  allowance 
for  six  months. 

By  Stat.  1 5  Car.  II.  c.  1 1 ,  erroneous  entries  may 
be  corrected  within  one  week  after  having  received 
a  copy  of  the  officer's  returns.  But  by  stat.  i  W.  and 
M.  c.  24,  they  are  not  allowed  to  exonerate  them- 
selves by  unending  their  entries,  if  there  shall  have 
been  any  apparent  fraud. 

By  Stat.  12  Cor.  11.  c.  23,  brewers  may  make 
entries  and  pay  the  duties  at  the  next  market 
town. 

By  sut.  12  Cor.  II.  c.  23,  24,  they  are  to  pay  the 
duties  within  a  week  after  such  entries  arc  or  ought  to 
have  been  nude,  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  sut.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11,  and  28  G.  HI.  c.  37, 
brewers'  vessels  and  utensils,  wherever  found,  or  how- 
ever claimed,  art;  chargeable  with  duties  and  pe- 
nalties. 

By  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  11,  brewers  or  others  oribing 
officers  to  make  faUe  returns  or  reports  in  any  man- 
ner, or  to  omit  their  duty,  are  to  forfeit  lol.  or  suffin- 
three  months  imprisonment,  on  proof  by  two  wit- 
nesses. 

By  t»u.42  C.  III.  c.  ^S,  all  beer  or  ale  above  the 
price  of  16s.  the  barrd,  Uiall  be  denominated,  deemed, 

md  all  beer  of  the 

,   . --  uf  the  duty  payable 

t,  shall  be  denominated  table- 
beer  within  tiie  meaning  of  this  act  i  and  all  other  acts 
oipiu.  .  eaftcr  to  be  in  force,  and  all 

regu'i.  _         I  XT  or  ale,  or  to  the  mixture 

>f,   shall   be    put    in   execution  as  far  as  the 
,  and  not  altered  or  repealed  by 
' '  ;?ly  in  every  rc»pcct  as  if  the 
.1.,  were  severally  and  respcc- 
/  re-eoicted  in  thu  act.  S.  7. 
.\i  soon  as  any  table  beer  <>h.-ill  be  ckanscd  or  put 
.'it,.  3t.  V  •.  i'<,  (be  brewer  of  such  table  beer  shall  im- 
.  every  caslc  with  the  capital  Roman 
it  the  length  of  four  inches,  such  mark  to 
/  istUe  and  distinct,  tutil  the 

,^uv    .     ,  -.0  the  person  to  whom  the 
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i^ft  is  delivered,  on  forfeiture  of  jol.  for  every  such 
ca»k.  S.  9. 

Such  tabic  beer,  when  cleaned  or  ^yt  io^o  casks, 
shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  p^ace,  up^or,  penalty  of 
sol-  ,  :, 

No  table  beer  shall  be  put  into,  any  o  1  ex- 

ceeding the  contents  or  size  of  a  butt  qt  pipe  of  three 
barrels,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for  c\icryi  such  offence 
icol.  i  but  common  brewers  arc  not  prevented,  upon 
giving  twenty-foor  hours  riotice  in  writing  to  the  pro- 
per officer  of  excise,  fi-om  putting  into  any  other 
larger  vessel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  table  beer,  not 
exceeding  two  barrcU  for  c\cry  too  barrels  of  its  fiill 
contents,  to  preserve  such  vessel  in  a  proper  state  and 
condition  for  receiving  or  storing  strong  beer ;  and 
provided  also  that  no  strong  beer  shall  be  put,  cleaned, 
or  tunned  into  any  such  largo  vessel,  until  drawn, 
pumped,  or  taken  out  of  the  same  in  the  presence  of, 
or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  officer  of  cxcikc. 

If  any  common  brewer  shall  mix  any  strong  becr 
or  strong  worts  with  any  other  worts,  or  witJi  water, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  quautity  of  tftich  guile  or 
beer  of  which  the  same  was  .i  part,  or  sluli  mix  ally 
strong  beer  or  strong  worts  with  any  t.iWe  beer  or 
table  beer  worts,  or  with  water,  in  any  vat  or  other 
vessel,  not  being  a  known  and  entered  guile  or  tun, 
he  shall,  for  every  such  ott'cncc,  forfeit  200I. 

Any  cmnmon  brewer  selling  table  beer  at  an  higher 
price  than  16s.  the  barrel  (exclusive  of  the  duties) 
tmder  any  pretence  whatsoever,  shall  fur  every  such 
offence  forfeit  tool. 

Common  brewers  complaining  of  any  overcharge 
by  an  officer  of  excise,  in  respect  of  any  tabic  beer 
t1:  !  returned  as  strong  beer,  must  make  proof 

oil  ■   one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  the 

•.  ■'  '  and  entire  quantity  of  ilic  table  beer  brewed  in 
the  giiiie,  or  brewing,  to  which  the  complaint  or 
overcharge  has  reference,  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  such  beer,  was  bom  jlJe  so\S  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing 16s.  per  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty;  and  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  several  persons  to  whcu^i 
the  said  beer,  or  such  greater  part  thereof  was  really 
sold  and  delivered,  with  the  respective  days  whc(^  Sil- 
vered,  must  be  declared   on  oath  Qf  such  «|i^(tv^s-. 

S.  M-  ,     .  I 

No  conra^a  brewer  »h«U  korp  i»J  pipe.or  ot^iicr 
N  n  2  conveyance 
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conveyance  from  any  copper  in  the  brew-hoiBlj  ex- 
cept the  regular  discharge-pipes  leading  directly  to 
the  mash-tub,  hop-back  or  coolers  respfcti%'cly,  nor 
any  fixed  pipe  or  conveyance  leading  from  any  un- 
derbade, hop-back  or  cooler,  except  such  as,  without 
any  private  br  concealed  stop-cocks  therein,  shall 
have  a  direct  and  immediate  comrnnnication  with  the 
>known  and  entered  coppers,  backs,  coolers,  or  working 
or  fermenting  tuns  only,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every 
such  iixed  or  other  pipe,  &c.  200!. 

Any  brewer  who  shall  '.ly  off  any  beer  or  worts 
contrary  to  8  and  9  W.  III.  c  9,  shall  forfeit  icol. 

Every  dealer  in  table  beer  who  shall  dispose  of  any 
such  beer  exceeding  the  quantity  of  one  gallon  atone 
time,  must  make  entry  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office  of 
excise  of  all  storehouses,  rooms,  cellars,  or  other  places 
for  storing,  keeping,  laying,  or  selling  such  beer,  and 
will  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  excise  to  which 
victuallers  or  retailers  of  beer  or  ale  are  now  subject 
by  the  laws  of  excise ;  and  any  person  selling  table 
beer  exceeding  a  gallon,  without  making  entry  as 
aforesaid,  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I.  S.  17. 

No  person,  not  being  a  common  brewer,  shall  be 
allowed  to  retail  beer  at  a  higher  price  than  i|d.  the 
quart,  ale-house  measure,  without  first  entering  a  re- 
cognizance, and  obtaining  a  licence  as  a  common  ale- 
house keeper,  on  penalty  of  50I.  over  and  above  all 
othicr  penalties. 

No  entered  dealer  in  beer  being  an  exporter  of 
ale  or  beer,  shall  keep  table  beer  in  any  cellar  or 
place  entered  for  keeping  strong  beer,  on  penalty  of 
50I. 

No  person  shall  mix,  compound,  fabricate,  manu- 
facture, or  prepare  from  beer  grounds,  stale  beer,  su- 
gar water,  distillers  spent  wash,  sugar,  melasscs,  vi- 
triol,,  quassia,  coculus  Indias,  grains  of  Paradise,  Gui- 
nea pepper,  opium,  or  any  other  material  or  ingre- 
dient whatsoever  (except  malt  and  hops),  any  liquor 
to  imitate  or  resemble,  or  to  be  mixed  with  or  used  as 
beer  or  ale,  brewed  or  made  from  malt  and  hops  ;  nor 
shall  sell,  dispose  of,  send,  or  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
sold,  disposed  of,  sent,  or  delivered  to  any  brewer  or 
brewers  of,  or  dealer  or  dealers  in,  or  seller  or  sellers, 
or  retailer  or  retailers  of  beer  or  ale,  or  to  any  other 
person  or  personswhatsoever,  any  such  liquor  so  mixed, 
compounded,  &c.  on  penalty  of  acol.;  and  all  such  li- 
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quor  so  mixed,  compounded,  &c.  and  also  all  the  beer 
grounds,  stale  beer,  sugar  water,  distillers  spent  wash,  su- 
gar, melasses,  vitriol,  quassia,  coculus  Indise,  grains  of 
Paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  opium,  and  every  other  mate- 
rial or  irigredient  whatsoever,  as  aforesaid  (other  than 
malt  and  hops),  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  such 
person  or  persons,  together  with  every  copper,  cooler, 
back,  tun,  rat,  or  other  vjessel  or  utensil  whatsoever, 
in  which  any  such  liquor,  material,  or  ingredient  shall 
be  contained,  or  which  shall  have  been  made  use  of 
or  employed  for  or  in  the  mixing,  compounding,  fa- 
bricating, manufacturing,  preparing,  or  keeping  any 
such  liquor ;  and  all  such  liquor,  materials,  and  in- 
gredients, together  with  every  such  copper,  cooler, 
back,  tun,  vat,  or  other  vessel  or  utensil  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  sei2ed  by  any  officer  or 
ofGcers  of  excise.  S.  20. 

No  brewer  or  seller  of  beer  or  ale  shall  receive  or 
take  into  his  custody  any  stale  beer  or  beer  grounds, 
or  mix  with  any  beer  or  ale  any  liquor  compounded, 
fabricated  or  prepared  from  beer  grounds,  stale  beer,  su- 
gar water,  distillers  spent  wash,  sugar,  melasses,  vitriol, 
quassia,  coculus  Indiae,  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea  pep- 
per, opium,  or  any  other  material  or  ingredient  (except 
malt  and  hops),  or  in  the  fabrication,  manufacture,  or 
preparation  whereof  any  beer  grounds,  stale  beer,  sugar 
water,  distillers  spent  wash,  sugar,  melasses,  vitriol, 
quassia,  coculus  India:,  grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea 
pepper,  opium,  or  any  material  or  ingredient  (other 
than  malt  and  hops),  is  or  shall  be  mixed,  employed, 
or  made  use  of,  nor  shall  have,  receive,  or  take  into 
his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  any  liquor  so 
compounded,  &c.  on  penalty  of  lool.  S.  21. 

But  no  brewer  shall  be  liable  to  the  last-mentioned 
penalty  for  recejiving  stale  beer  or  beer  grounds  re- 
turned by  customers,  nor  any  dealer,  not  being  a 
brewer,  for  having  in  his  custody  any  liquor  made  of 
other  materials  than  malt  and  hops,  if  he  prove  that 
it  was  bought  in  open  trade,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  beings  compounded  contrary  to  this 
act.  S.  22. 

Excise  officers  may  t^ke  samples  of  any  liquor  they 
suspect  to  be  liquor  niixed,  compounded,  or  pre- 
pared from  any  such  materials  or  ingredients  as  afore- 
said (other  than  malt  and  hopsj,  such  samples  not  ex- 
ceeding three  gallons  at  any  one  time,  on  paying  after 

the 
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the  rate  of  cightccn-pcncc  per  gallon  for  the  same,  if 
demanded. 

Officers  of  excise  suspecting  any  person  do  mix 
or  compound  any  snch  unlawful  ingredients,  to  be 
»ent  or  lo-JgcJ  in  any  place  whatsoever,  upon  oath 
nude  by  such  oiScers,  setting  forth  the  ground  of  sus- 

!l 

|NCion,  any  two  cr  more  co  rs,  or  one  or  ;| 

more  justices,  by  warrant  unc.  ......  ..^nds  and  seals, 

may  authorize  such  offictrs  by  day  (or  by  night  with   ' 

a  constable)  to  enter  into  sU  suspected  places,  and  to    \ 

seize  and  carry  z-zny  as  f    '       '  M  such  liquor,  ma-    ; 

terials,  or  ingredients  w..^ (otl»er  than  maJt 

and  hop«) ;  and  also  all  and  every  ccpprr,  cooler,  back,  " 

tnn,   vat,   and  other  vc&sd  and  trttaisil  whatsoever,  j' 

which  they     '     '    '  -n  a.-id  there  find,  in  which  aiiv 

I' 
such  liquor,  or  ingredient  »hall  be  contained,  ,1 

or  which  shall  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  mixing 

&c. ;  and  the  person  or  persoiu  ui  whose  cu>tody  or 

possenion  the  same  rcspccti vdf  shall  be  fotuid,  shall 

forfeit  loot  ' 

On  every  question  respecting  inch  liquon,  the  proof 
shall  lie  upon  the  owner  or  daimer  thereof. 

British  Spirit*.  Sec  general  head  Diniller/  and 
Sfirituout  Li^mort. 

Bricks  ANt>  Tile*.  Dy  itat.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.  ».  4, 
brick  and  tile-m-ikers,  before  they  begin,  are  to  give 
notice  in  writing  at  the  next  office  of  excise  of  their 
names  and  places  oi  abode  (  likewise  the  sheds,  ware- 
houses, or  places  where  such  bricks  or  tiles  arc  to  be 
prepared  or  made,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

Officers  at  all  times  to  enter  and  take  accounts 
thereof,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  Itf  t4<' 

Officers  to  enter  and  tnkc  account  of  bricks  and 
tiles  while  drying  in  the  shed,  and  before  being  re- 
moved into  the  kiln,  in  which  state  of  drying  they 
are  to  be  charged.  Penalty  for  obtcnicting  officers 
50L  S.  15. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  66.  s.  4,  bricks  and  tiles  while 
drying  to  be  pbced  in  the  field  or  shed  in  a  regular 
fcrm,  that  the  officers  may  easily  take  accoutu  thereof,  | 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

Removing  bricks  or  tiles  from  the  field  or  shed 
where  the  same  are  placed  to  dry  to  the  kiln  or  clair.p, 
before  chargetl  by  the  ptoper  officer,  penalty  of  50I.  j 
and  such  bricks  aad  tiles  so  removed  to  be  forfeited. 
8.  X 
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By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c-  24.  s.  10,  firaudQlcntly  con- 
cealing bricks  or  tiles  while  under  operation,  penalty 
aol.  and  the  articles  concealed  to  be  forfehcd. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.  s.  19,  and  05  G.  III. 
c.  56.  s.  3,  makers  arc  to  keep  bricks  a!;d  tiits  which 
have  not  been  surveyed  and  charged  separate  from  all 
others,  on  ptnalty  of  5CI. 

By  &tat.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.  s,  r4,  for  obstructing  offi-. 
cers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  penalty  50I. 
Makers  arc  to  be  allowed  ttu  in  every  hundred  for 
such  as  shall  be  charged  in  the  field  or  shed  before 
burnt,  as  a  compensation  for  all  loss  or  damage  what- 
ever, and  arc  entitled,  on  demand,  to  copies  of  the 
officer's  returns.  S.  6.  11. 

Makers,  or  their  chief  .workmen,  are  to  make  en- 
tries in  writing,  and  upon  oath,  every  six  weeks,  spe- 
cifying the  quantities  and  sorts,  and  also  names  and 
places  of  abode  of  the  owner  thereof,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  such  makers,  on  penalty  of  50I.  but  arc  not 
obliged  to  go  further  than  the  next  market  town  to 
make  entry.  Duties  to  be  paid  within  six  weeks  af- 
ter they  have  or  ought  to  have  made.such  entries,  on 
penalty  of  double  duty.  S.  13.  ^ 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  24.  s.  15,  and  a8  G.  III. 
c.  37.  s.  21,  materials  and  implements  in  the  hands  of 
makers  or  other  persons  in  trust  are  chargeable  with 
duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  1 11.  c.  74.  s.  II ,  1 2,  bricks  and  tiles, 
for  which  all  duties  have  been  paid,  exported  to  fo- 
reign parts  from  lawful  quays,  and  in  lawful  hours, 
under  the  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  are  enti- 
tled to  a  drawback  of  the  duty. 

Before  being  shipped  for  exportation,  the  export- 
ers are  to  give  the  officer  six  hours  notice  of  the  time 
and  place,  in  order  that  he  may  attend  such  ship- 
ping. S    13. 

Before  being  shipped,  the  exporters  are  to  give 
security  for  due  exportation  thereof  in  treble 
the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back,  and 
by  themselves,  clerks,  or  managers,  are  to  make  oath 
they  believe  the  duties  liavc  been  lawfully  paid  ;  and 
if  unshipjicd,  landed,  or  put  into  any  other  ship  or 
vessel  in  Great  Dritain  (unless  through  unavoidable  ac- 
cident) after  being  shipped,  and  security  given  or  ten- 
dered for  rhe  due  exportation,  are  forfeited  over  and 
abov<  the  penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  13. 

By 
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By  Stat,  ^i  G.  III.  c.  91.  s.  2,  persons  making 
■.1117  bricks  in  Great  Britain,  which,  before  rcmoveJ 
to  the  kiln  or  clamp  for  burning,  shall  be  found  to  be 
more  than  ten  inches  in  lengtli,  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  five  inches  in  width,  the  maker  of  such 
bricks  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  ts.  for  every 
thousand  of  such  bricks. 

Calicoes, Linens,  &c.  Bystat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s. 
i>  6,  7,  painters,  stainers,  and  dyers  thereof  are  to 
take  out  a  licence  annually,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  JO  Anne,  c.  10.  s.  17,  and  25  G.  HI.  c. 
72,  s.  7,  24,  calicoes  dyed  throughout  are  not  liable 
to  duty  ;  and  printers,  painters,  &c.  not  to  make  use 
of  any  warehouse,  drying  place,  &c.  without  first  giv- 
ing notice  thereof,  and  of  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  in  writing,  at  the  next  office  of  excise,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  T.  c.  36.  s.  21,  painters,  printers,  &c. 
exercising  their  business,  except  at  their  usual  resi- 
dence or  places  of  trade,  are  to  make  entry  thereof, 
Snd  pay  the  duty  before  they  begin,  on  penalty  of 
50I.  and  forfeitiu'c  of  the  goods. 

^y  Stat-  ID  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  82,  and  25  G.  III.  c. 

72.  s.  II,  24,  no  linens,  calicoes,  &c.  stamped  orun- 

■     stamped,  to  be  kept  in  any  warehouses,  rooms,  or 

places,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  given,  on  penalty 

of  50I.  and  forfeiture  of  the  goods. 

Bystat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  75,  77,78,  excise  officers, 
by  day,  or  by  niglu  with  a  constable,  may  enter  and 
take  account  of  goods,  on  penalty  of  50I.  upon  parties 
obstructing  them.    , 

Bystat.  14  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  2,  6,  stuffs  wholly  made 
•  of  cotton  spun  in  Great  Britain,  and  printed,  painted, 
or  stoned,  may  be  worn  and  used,  but  these  .ire  to 
have  three  blue  threads,  at  certain  distances,  wove  in 
the  warp  of  each  piece  when  printed,  &c.  and  to  be 
stamped  by  the  excise  officers  witli  the  words  British 
viaiwfactory.  S.  3. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  79.  s.  19,  not  having  three 
.  blue  threads  in  each  selvage  are  to  be  deemed  foreign, 
_    and  on  being  printed,  painted,  &c.  to  be  stamped  at 
^  each  end  with  the  words  "  foreign  calico  for  expor- 
tation." Drapers  or  other  venders,  having  foreign  ca- 
licoes in  their  custody  not  so  stamped,   forfeit  the 
,saI^e,  and  lool.  penalty. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  IIF.  c.  72.  s.  19,  45,  person^ {laving 
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in.  their  custody  calicoes  wholly  made  of  cotton  $pun 
in  Great  Britain,  printed,  painted,  &c.  or  offering  the 
same  to  sale,  not  haying  three  blue  stripes  woven  in 
the  warp  or  selvage  (except  inusuns,  neckclotlis,  vel- 
vets or  fustians),  or  for  exportation,  forfeit  such  goods, 
and  50I.  penalty. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  9,  linen  or  cotton 
gootls  imported,  with  three  blue  stripes  wove  in  the 
selvage,  are  forfeited,  and  persons  importing  the  same 
incur  a  penalty  of  i  ol.  for  each  piece. 

In  case  of  dispute'  whether  such  goods  are  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  proof  thereof  to  lie  on  the  owner. 
S.  14. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  17,  24,  if  intended  to 
be"  printed,  painted,  &c.  fr;uners  are  to  denote  the 
measiu-e,  to  be  divided  and  distributed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  excise. 

Goods  sent  by  the  owner  to  be  printed,  painted, 
&c.  must  be  ac-companied  with  a  note,  expressing 
the  number  of  pieces,  quality,  value,  and  time  when 
sent,  which  note  must  be  delivered  to  the  officer,  who 
is  to  take  account  of  the  goods.  S.  21,  24. 

Before  presented  to  the  officer,  or  before  printed, 
painted,  &c.  are  to  be  marked  at  both  ends  of  each 
piece  or  remnant  with  a  frame  mark,  containing  the 
owner's  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  name,  quality, 
and  price  of  the  goods,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
20S.  penalty. 

Foreign  muslins,  before  presented  to  the  officer, 
must  be  marked  at  both  ends  of  each  piece  or  rem- 
nant with  a  frame  mark,  containing  die  owner's  or 
printer's  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name  of 
the  goods,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  lol.  penalty  for 
every  piece  printed,  &c.  without  such  mark.  S.  20. 
And  beginning  to  print,  paint,  &c..  any  calicoes,  li- 
nens, &c.  before  such  frames  are  marked  as  above, 
forfeit  20I.  for  every  piece.   S.  9,  24. 

Printers,  painters,  &c.  imavoidably  obliterating  or 
defacing  such  frame  mark,  are  to  denote  the  measure- 
ment, and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  officer,  wjia  is 
thereupon  to  renew  the  mark.  S.  22. 

Wilfully  cutting  out,  obliterating,  or  defacing  the 
frame  mark,  penalty  5 ol-  every  piece.  S;  ji,  24-, 

Co luiterf citing  or  fo^-ging  the  frame  mark,  penalty 
looI.  S.  23.  ■>■■■■', 

Goods,  of  which  an  account  has  been  taken^  ta.be 

kept 
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kept  separate  from  those  of  which  no  account  has 
been  taken,  on  forfeiture  of  jol.  S.  14. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c-  19. 's.  82,  and  25  G.  III.  c. 
72.  a.  13,  241  printers  and  painters  fraudulently  con- 
cealing goods  after  printed,  &c.  forfeit  50!-  and  all  the 
goods  found  in  any  priv^itc  pljcc  of  which  notice  has 
been  given- 

By  st«t'  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s-  77,  79,  printers,  pain- 
ters, Sec.  removing  or  serding  away  goods  before  any 
account  taken  by  the  ofiiccr,  and  the  duty  stamp  put 
thereon,  penalty  acl.  |  and  the  goods  wherever  found, 
not  giving  satisfactory  account  of  goods  missing,  to  be 
charged  with  duties  for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  Ilf.  c.  72.  «.  8,  and  25  G.  IIF.  c.  72- 
s.  17,  24,  stamps  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duty 
thereon  are  to  be  provided  and  distribnted,  and  may 
be  altered  by  the  commi^oners  of  excise.  Impression 
to  be  durable,  and  such  as  is  least  li^ible  to  be  forged. 

By  Stat.  19  Anne,  c.  19  s.  97,  and  25  G.  III.  c.  72. 
s.  17,  24,  goods  printed,  painted,  &c.  to  be  legally 
Stamped  by  the  officer  as  soon  as  the  duty  is  secured ; 
officers  stamping  the  same  with  the  duty  stamp,  to  do 
as  little  damage  as  may  be. 

Persons  cotmtcrfciting  or  forging  the  stamp  pro- 
vided to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duty,  are  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Selling  with  counterfeit  stamps  knowingly,  penalty 
lool.  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c  73.  s.  to,  selling  cotton  stuffs 
of  British  manufacture  printed  or  painted,  with  coun- 
terfeit stamps  (knowingly),  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  10,  24,  sending  avray 
linen  calicoes  before  account  taken  by  the  officers,  and 
the  duty  stamp  put  on  both  ends  of  each  piece  or  rem- 
nantf  50I.  ami  forfeiture  of  the  goods  wherever 
found. 

By  Stat,  ir    '  '       .xfs  printed, 

painted,  &c. '  .•.\dc.  under 

or  orer,  to  pay  as  yard  wide. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  47.  s.  6,  printers,  painters,  &c. 
liable  to  duty  (or  ribbands  and  silks  in  the  proportion 
they  arc  made,  thoi^  less  than  half  a  yard  wide. 

By  Stat,  to  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  75,  painters,  printers, 
ttC'  entitled,  on  demattd,  to  a  copy  of  the  officer's  re- 
turns. 
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Printers,  painters,  &c.  or  their  chief  workmen, 
must  make  entries  in  writing,  and  on  oath,  every  six 
weeks ;  entries  to  contain  the  kinds  and  quantities, 
and  also  the  names  and  abodes  of  the  owners  of  such 
goods  if  they  belong  to  others  ;  on  neglect,  50I.  pe- 
nalty. S.  72. 

Persons  are  not  obliged  to  go  furtht  r  than  the  next 
market  town  to  make  entries.  S.  73. 

The  whole  duty  to  be  paid  within  six  weeks  after 
entry,  on  penalty  of  double  duty.  S.  74. 

By«tat.  150.  lU.  c.  72.  s.  15,  and  28  G.  III.  c.  37. 
s.  21,  utensils  and  instrumerits  fcr  printing,  &c. 
in  custody  of  any  printers,  &r.  for  thfir  use,  arc 
chargeable  for  duties  andpenaltii  >. 

By  Stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  72.  s.  i,  and  25  G,  III.  c.  73. 
s.  1 8,  24,  goods  printed,  painted,  Ccc.  on  oath  of  sus« 
picion  that  such  are  in  the  custody  of  drapers  or 
others  for  sale  without  the  duty  stamps,  two  commis- 
sioners in  London,  or  two  justices  in  the  country,  may 
grant  their  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  the  same  in 
the  day  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  constables. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  I.  c.  1 1.  s.  15,  and  2^  G.  III.  c  31. 
s.  16,  goods  painted,  printed,  &c.  found  without  the 
duty  stamp  (except  on  board  ship)  for  exportation,  are 
forfeited,  and  the  persons  in  whose  custody  the  same 
arc  found  forfeit  tool. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  e.  16  s.  97,  and  25  G.  III.  c. 
72.  s.  14,  20,  goods  priiited,  painted,  &c.  found  in 
the  custody  of  drapers,  traders,  or  others,  for  the 
printer's  use,  without  the  stamp,  are  forfeited. 

Candles.  Bystat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  s.  25,  makers 
thereof,  within  the  limits  of  the  head-office  of  excise, 
are  to  occupy  a  tenement  of  lol.  per  annum,  and  pay' 
parish  rates ;  in  the  country  arc  to  pay  to  church  and 
p<^or,  other\visc  their  entries  arc  to  be  void. 

r  y  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  makers  of  tallow  or  other 
material,  except  wax  or  spermaceti,  for  sale,  cannot 
by  virtue  of  one  licence  carry  on  business  in  any 
other  house  or  pl.tce  than  those  in  which  the  same 
Vas  carried  on  at  the  time  the  licence  was  taken  out. 
S.  8. 

Makers,  whether  of  tallow  or  other  material  (ex- 
cept wax  or  spermaceti)  for  sale,  being  partners  and 
carrying  on  business  in  one  house,  one  licence  is  suf- 
ficient.    JiiJ. 

Makers,  whether  of  tallcror  or  other  materials  (ex- 
cept 
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ccpt  wax  or  spermaceti)  for  sale,  arc  to  tnke  out  and 
pay  duty  for  licences  annually,  on  penalty  of  lol. 
S.  1,  6,  7. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  36,  makers  of  wax  or  sper- 
maceti are  to  take  out  and  pay  duty  for  licences  an- 
nually, on  penalty  of  20I.     S.  9,  11,  12. 

Makers  of  wax  or  spermaceti,  having  licences  to 
make,  are  not  required  to  take  out  licences  to  sell. 

S.  14. 

Sellers  only  of  wax  or. spermaceti  are  to  take  out 
and  pay  duty  for  licences  to  sell,  oa  penalty  of  20I. 
S.  9,  II,  12,  14. 

Makers  or  sellers  of  wax  or  spermaceti  may  by 
%-irtue  of  one  licence  carry  on  trade  in  the  houses  or 
places  only  where  they  dwelt  when  such  licences  were 
taken  out.     S.  13. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  6,  and  n  G- 1,  c.  30.  s.  23^ 
makers  are  not  to  erect,  alter,  or  enlarge  any  work- 
house, room,  shop,  or  other  place  for  making  or 
'  keeping  candles  of  wax,  tallow,  or  other  materials, 
nor  use  any  copper,  mould,  or  other  utensil,  without 
entry  in  writing  at  the  office  of  excise,  on  penalty  of 
tool. 

By  Stat.-  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  17,  wax,  tallow,  or  other 
materials  found  in  any  private  warehouse,  or  private 
coppers,  or  other  utensils,  of  whicli  no  entry  has  been 
made  or  notice  given,  are  forfeited. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  i8,  makers  arc  not  to 
withdraw  their  entries  whilst  any  duty  is  depending, 
or  any  copper  or  other  utensil  standing. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  25,  goods  in  an  unentered 
place,  made  or  making,  or  tallow  melting  or  melted, 
cottons  or  rushes  spread,  or  utensils  warm  with  tal- 
low, &c.  are  evidence  to  convict. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  11.  s.  7,  8,  officers  are  to  be 
permitted  by  day  or  night  to  enter  and  take  account, 
on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  20,  makers  are  not  ob- 
liged to  admit  officers  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  night  without  a  constable, 
'  unless  where  candles  are  in  operation  or  unfinished, 
or  notice  given,  or  preparation  for  making. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  12. 13,  makers  arc  to  per- 
mit officers  to  take  account  of  wax,  tallow,  or  other 
materials,  either  by  gauging,  weighing,  or  otherwise; 
penalty  for  obstructing  them  20I. 
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Makcrj  not  giving  satisfactory  accounts  of  wax, 
tallow,  &c.  missing,  chargeable  in  the  proportion  of 
loSlb.  of  candles  for  ii2lb.  of  materials.     S.  12. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31,  makers  are  to  provide 
and  affix,  at  their  own  expencc,  sufficient  fastnings 
to  their  furnaces,  coppers,  &c.  for  melting,  and  co- 
vers and  fastnings  to  the  dipping  mould,  and  also 
proper  places  or  chests  with  fastnings  for  securing  the 
drawing  mould,  and  to  permit  the  officer  to  lock, 
seal,  and  secure  the  same  as  soon  as  the  respective 
operations  are  finished.  Refusing  to  pay  for,  or  to 
permit  officers  to  secure  such  fastnings,  penalty  lool. 
S.  21. 

Makers  desirous  of  lighting  a  fire  under  atiy  cop- 
per, or  dipping  moulds,  or  of  having  any  utCnsil 
opened,  must  give  six  hours  notice  in  writing  in 
London,  and  twelve  hours  in  other  market  towns, 
and  twenty-four  hours  in  other  parts.     Ibid. 

Makers  opening  any  furnace,  copper,  utensil,  dip- 
ping-moiJd,  or  door,  after  locked  and  secured,  or 
wilfully  breaking  or  damaging  the  lock,  penalty  lool. 
Ibid. 

Makers  having  in  their  custody  any  drawing-mould 
not  locked  and  secured,  unless  after  notice  for  using 
the  same,  penalty  lool.     S.  22. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74,  s.  29.  30,  makers,  before 
they  begin  to  work,  are  to  give  officers  within  the 
limits  of  the  chief  office  six  hours  notice  in  WTiting, 
in  city  or  town  out  of  the  limits  twelve  hours,  and 
in  other  places  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  time  of  be- 
ginning to  spread  cottons,  wicks,  or  rushes,  and  also 
of  the  time  of  beginning  to  run  in  the  same,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  21,  makers  are  to  light 
fires,  ot  use  their  moulds,  within  one  hour  after  they 
are  unlocked ;  neglecting  so  to  do,  officers  may  lock, 
&c.  and  notice  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  27,  m?kers,  before  they 
begin  to  work  upon  dip  candles,  are  to  give  the  oifi- 
cers  declarations  in  writing  of  the  time  of  beginning, 
together  with  the  number  of  sticks,  size,  and  number 
of  candles  on  each,  and  are  not  afterwards-  to  increase 
either,  on  penalty  of  5  ol. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  6,  7,  makers  beginning 
to  spread  cotton  wicks  or  rushes  pursuant  to  notice 
(except  for  mould  candles),  are  to  proceed  without 

deby 
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delay  till  finUhed,  and  begin  to  dip  within  five  honrs 
after  they  have  begun  to  spread,  and  continue  with- 
out interruption  till  the  making  is  finished,  on  ytc- 
naltf  of  50L 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  1 1.  s.  9,  makers,  before  they 
bcpin  to  work  on  mould  candle5,  are  to  give  officer 
declarations  in  writing  of  the  time  of  beginning;,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  moulds,  and  the  number  of 
times  they  intend  to  fill  and  draw ;  and  are  not  to 
use  more  or  larger  moulds,  nor  fill  or  draw  oftener, 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  1 1  G.  I.  c.  30.  t,  28,  lighting  fires  under 
co(^>ers,  &c.  or  having  tallow  melting  in  any  utensil 
for  dipping  candles,  or  cottons  or  rushes  spread  or 
■preading,  are  deemed  to  have  maJe  a  beginning. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  3&,  s.  106,  candles  not  to  be 
tncFcasod  in  weigh:  by  re-dipping  or  otherwise,  after 
weighed  by  the  ofliccrs,  on  penalty  of  lol. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  15,  candles  of  which  an 
accoont  has  been  taken  to  be  kept  sqnrate  from  can- 
dles of  which  no  aicount  hj«  brrn  tjtcn,  on  penalty 
of  5I. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  30,  mixing  candies  that 
have  not  been  r  -  '  - '  hy  the  officers  with  candles 
that  have  been  ,  penalty  tool. 

Or  fraudulently  removing  candles  before  weighed, 
<r  -rials,  penalty  lool. 

...  ,.,.„.  .;...^,  .. ,,,  ......crs  removing  or  sending 

away  candles  before  accounts  taken  by  the  officer, 
without  twenty-four  hours  notice  in  London,  and 
two  djji  notice  in  the  country,  penalty  2ol.     S.  14. 

Or  fraudulently  conccalimr  randies  or  m.itrrijU, 
penalty  2sl.     S.  t6. 

Canities  cracked  or  spoiled  in  making,  and  unfit 
/or  s-i'  -  ihcwn  to  officers,  they  are  to  deface 

them,  ■■*  the  duty.     S.  29. 

Makers  arc  entitled  on  demand  to  a  copy  of  the 
oBica's  return.     S.  10. 

Makers  or  chief  workmen  to  make  entries  in 
writing  and  on  oath,  monthly  in  London,  and  every 
six  srecks  in  the  country,  of  all  the  candtfei  made, 
specifying  the  weight,  number,  size,  and  quantity  of 
each  course,  on  penalty  of  2cl.     S.  7. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  16,  27,  makers  are 
likewise  to  make  entry  in  writing  and  on  oath,  week- 
Iji  in  London  and  c«untry,  of  all  the  candles  made, 
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specifying  the  weight,  nnml^cr,  size,  and  quantity  of 
each  couise,  on  forfeiture  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  8,  makers  are  not  obliged 
to  go  further  than  the  t:cxt  market  town  to  make 
entries. 

By  Stat.  II  C.  I.  c'  30.  s.  29,  makers  having  in 
their  custody  candles  not  mentioned  in  their  entries, 
and  of  which  the  officers  have  had  no  account,  are 
chargeable  with  duty  for  the  s.uiie,  unless  it  be  proved 
that  they  were  before  charged,  or  bought  of  another 
chandlA*,  and  notice*  of  such  buying  previously  given 
to  the  officer. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  HI  c.  74.  s.  28,  makers  arc,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  country,  to  pay  the  duty  within 
one  week  after  they  have  or  ought  to  luve  made  en- 
try, on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  Stat.  28  C.  III.  c.  37.  s.  21,  materials  and  ntcn- 
silt  in  the  hands  of  chandlers  or  other  persons  in 
tnist,  are  chargeable  with  duties  and  penalties. 

By  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  20,  candles  siisjiectcd  to  be 
privit  'ly  making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or  concealed, 
may  by  day  (or  night,  with  a  constabw)  be  searched 
for  under  an  authority  of  a  warrant  from  one  com- 
missioner or  one  justice  ■,  if  any  be  fotmd,  they  are 
to  be  seized,  and  suhjcct  the  party  to  the  penalty  of 
tool  unless  it  shall  be  made  appear  tliat  the  duty 
has  been  paid. 

By  Stat.  23  C.  TI.  c.  21.  c.  34,  candles  suspected 
to  be  fraudulently  concealed  in  entered  or  unentered 
places,  may  by  day  (or  night,  with  a  constable)  be 
searched  for  and  seized  under  the  authority  of  a 
warrant  of  two  commissioners  in  lyondon,  or  one 
justice  in  the  country ;  for  obstructing  officers,  pe- 
nalty ircl. 

"  '.at.  25  G.  in.  c  74  s.  31,  persons  found  as- 
in  privately  making  candles  may  be  arrested 
by  any  officer  of  excise,  and  carried  before  one  justice, 
who  rm  0.1th  of  one  witness,  or  on  confession,  may 
convict  the  parties  in  the  penalty  of  20l.  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  commit  them  for  two  months ; 
•ccond  ofTence  4".!.  or  four  months  imprison- 
ment. 

By  Stat.  2rt  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  10,  11,  persons  know- 
ingly receiving,  buying,  or  having  candles  in  custody 
after  being  removed  from  the  place  where  made  be- 
fore the  dtity  has  been  charged  (except  condemned) 
,0  o  subjects 
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subjects  the  goods  to  forfeiture,  and  the  party  to 
treble  vaUjc. 

Ry  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  26,  summons  directed 
to  persons  clandestinely  making,  by  their  real  or  as- 
sumed name,  and  left  at  the  places  where  discovery 
is  made,  is  suiBcient. 

Py  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c  21.  s  3c,  35,  on  trials  of  in- 
formation for  the  seizure  of  candles,  the  proof  of 
payment  of  duty  lies  on  the  claimer. 
"  In  cases  of  seizure  thereof,  appeal  may  be  made 
froni  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
commissioners  of  appeal,  and  from  that  of  justices  to 
the  quarter  sessions,  whose  judgment  shall  be  final. 

S.37- 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  36.  s.  7,  wax  candles  seized 

and  condemned  for  non-payment  of  the  duties,  are 
to  be  broken  and  rendered  unfit  for  use. 

By  Stat.  8  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  18,  candles  are  not  to  be 
exposed  for  sale  except  in  public  shops  or  warehouses, 
or  in  fairs  or  markets,  on  penalty  of  5I. 

No  fat  or  oil,  except  fish  oil,  is  to  be  burnt  in 
any  lamp  in  any  dwelling-house,  on  penalty  of  4CS. 
Ibid. 

By  Stat.  8  and  9  Anne^  c.  9.  s.  31.  c.  6.  s.  15-  and 

,    ^4  G.  III.  c.  II.  s.  5,  small  rush-lights,  only  once 

drawn  tlxrough  grease,' and  not  tallow,  and  made  by 

persons  to  be  used  in  their  own  houses,    are  not 

?    diargeable  "with  duty. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  11.  s.  8,  makers  of  candles 
obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
penalty  locl. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  2 1  s.  29,  candles  carried  coast- 
wise withoiit  a  regular  cocquet  are  forfeited,  and  may 
be  seized  by  officers  of  excise. 

Cambrics  and  I..awns.  By  stat.  4  G  III.  c.  37. 
s.  1 6,  may  be  made  in  England,  and  so  made  may  be 
sold  and  worn. 

By  stut.  4  G.  UI.  c.  37.  s.  19.  7  G.  III.  c.  43. 
X.  12.  and  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s  17,  fabricators  thereof 
must  give  notice  of  the  finishing  every  jiiece,  that  the 
ofiicer  may  attend  to  stamp  the  same  at  each  end 
before  taken  out  of  the  loom,  on  forfeiture  of  5I.  and 
the  goods. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  13,  goods  must  be  duly 
marked 'by  the  oiHccr  having  regular  notice;  such 
officer  must  also  number  eveiy  piece,  and  make  an 
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entry  of  the  particulars  thereof  in  a  book  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  master,  on  penalty  of  5I. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  3^-  s.  ar.  24.  and  7  Li.  111. 
c.  43.  s.  17,  officers  marking  such  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  loom,  or  not  of  English  manufacture,  pe- 
nalty 50I.  and  incapacity ;  such  as  are  English  manu- 
facture found  without  tlie  stamp,  forfeited,  also  pe- 
nalty 200I. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  26.  and  7  G.  UT.  c.  43. 
s.  18,  forging  or  counterfeiting  stamps  fqr  marking 
the  same,  or  the  impression  thereof,  or  importing 
foreign  cambrics  with  counterfeit  stamps,  or  selling 
cambrics  with  counterfeit  stamps  (knowingly),  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  22.  and  7  G.  III.  c.'43. 
s.  15,  prevailing  on  officers  by  bribery  to  mark  such 
as  arc  not  made  in  England,  or  after  cut  out  of  tlie 
loom,  penalty  lool.  and  pillory  two  hours. 

By  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  16,  annual  accounts  thereof 
to  be  transmitted  by  officers  to  the  commissioners  in 
the  month  of  June,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed. 

All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the 
act  relating  thereto  to  be  sued  for  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster.     S.  21. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  30,  actions  for  recovery 
of  pecuniary  penalties  under  the  laws  relating  to'  these 
articles,  are  to  be  laid  in  the  proper  courts,  and  com- 
menced within  twelve  months. 

By  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  22,  on  information  for  pe- 
nalty a  capias  may  issue  in  the  first  process ;  defen- 
dants are  to  give  bonds  for  their  appearance,  and  se- 
curities to  answer  the  penalties,  or  suffix  imprison- 
ment. 

If,  on  trial  of  actions  for  the  seizure  thereof,  ques- 
tions shall  arise,  where  such  goods  were  manufac- 
tured, proof  to  lite  on  the  claimers.     S.  24. 

By  stat.  4  G.III.  c.  37.  s.  25,  goods  seized  and  con- 
demned under  the  act  4  G.  III.  c.  3  7,  to  be  sold  s(nd 
delivered  upon  bond  for  exportation  only. 

By  stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  16,  stamps  for  making 
cambrics  and  lawns  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  officer, 
or  his  executor,  on  the  order  of  the  commissioners, 
■    on  penalty  of  200I. 

Officers  to  be  paid  for  the  stamping  them,  by  tht 
manufacturer,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 
S.  n. 

.  By 
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Bjr  Stat.  37  G.  IIL  c.  72.  s.  i,  cambrics  or  French 
hwn  prohibited  to  be  used  or  worn  within  this  king- 
dom, viz.  from  and  after  August  i,  17971  in  case  any 
French  cambric  or  lawn  shall  be  found  {except  in 
legal  warehouses  for  exportation)  in  any  sliops,  ware- 
houses, or  other  placet  whatsoever,  upon  land  within 
this  kingdom,  the  same  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized 
by  officers  of  customs,  and  the  persons  in  whose  pos- 
sesnon  they  are  fotind  may  be  prosecuted,  and  pe- 
nalties recovered,  in  the  same  maimer  and  by  the 
came  rules,  Sec.  as  if  they  had  been  clandestinely  im- 
ported and  nm  into  this  kingdom. 

French  and  cambric  lawn  being  seized,  are. to  be 
sold  for  exportation  only.     S.  6. 

Commissioners  of  the  customs  may  canse  cambric 
and  French  Uwn  seized  at  other  ports  to  be  sold  in 
London. 

CoacH-MAXERs.  By  stat  25  Ceo.  III.  c.49.  s.  3, 
coach-makers  are  to  take  out  licences  annually,  on 
penalty  of  i  ol. 

Sodi  licences  will  authorize  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  the  wives  or  children  of  persons  deceased,  to 
carry  on  trade  for  the  tmexpired  terms  thereof. 
S.j. 

Duty  for  carriages  built  and  sold  to  be  paid  ererj 
six  weeks,  on  penalty  of  30I.     S.  8. 

Br  Stat.  38  G.  HI  c.  ^4.  s.  i,  true  accounts  in 
■.'  .  ng  to  be  delivered  every  six  weeks,  on  oath,  of 
the  mmibers  and  sorts  of  carriages  made  aixl  sold 
within  that  jx-riod,  and  the  days  the  same  were  de- 
livered, together  with  the  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  persons  to  or  for  whom  Mch  carri^es  were 
delivered,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

Corrr.?,TKA,  and  Cocoa  Nuts.  By  stat.  20G  III. 
r.  35.  s.  14,  15,  dealers  in  coSirc,  tea,  and  cocoa  nuts 
to  take  out  a  licence  annually,  on  penalty  of  20I. ;  one 
licence  sufficient  for  dealing  in  any  or  cither  of  the 
above  articles  i  licence  within  the  ''■  —  '^•-  r  f  the  head- 
office  to  be  gramed  by  two  com  5,  in  other 
places  by  collectors  and  supervisors  of  excise  ;  to  be 
renewed  ten  days  before  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months. 

By  stat.  19  G.  III.  c  69,  every  dealer  to  cause  the 
words  diaUr  in  tta^  &c.  to  be  painted  over  the  door 
of  the  shop,  on  penalty  of  200I.     S  18. 

A  dealer  not  having  made  entry  at  the  excise- 
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office,  and  having  the  words  dtaUr  in  tea,  &c.  painted 
ovar  his  door,  jKrnalty  ^ol.     f-'.  21. 

Dealers  purchasing  of  any  person  other  than  a 
dealer  having  the  words  dfaier  in  lea,  &c.  painted  over 
his  door,  except  from  the  original  warehouse,  or  at 
the  India  company's,  the  customs,  the  excise,  or  sal- 
vage sales,  &c.  penalty  tool.     S.  19,  20. 

Goods  purchased  by  any  person  not  being  -.i  dealer, 
of  any  person  not  having  the  words  dealer  in  tea,  &c. 
painted  over  his  door  (except  at  the  India  company's, 
the  customs,  the  excise,  or  salvage  sales,  &c.)  subject 
the  buyer  to  a  penalty  of  lol.  The  seller,  within 
twenty  days  after,  antl  before  information  laid,  disco- 
vering the  buyer,  exonerates  himself.     S.  22. 

By  stat.  1 1  C>.  I.  c.  30.  s.  4,  publicans  or  dealers  in 
bran<!y  '••--  .ibovc  six  pound:t  of  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa  .eir  custody,  arc  deemed  sellers  there- 

of, and  subject  themselves  to  the  survey  of  the  ex- 
cise, and  to  the  penalties  for  dealing  wiiliout  a  li- 
cence. 

By  stat.  to  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  10,  dealers  must,  before 
they  receive  any  of  the  above  goods  ^nto  tJicir  cus- 
tody, make  ciiiry  in  writing,  at  the  next  office  of 
excise,  of  their  warehouses,  rooms,  shops,  or  oUier 
places  for  keeping  tea,  &c.  on  penalty  of  aool. 

By  stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  14.  and  12  G.  ill,  c.  46. 
s.  6,  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  not  to  be  sold  or  exposed 
to  sale  but  in  some  entered  shop,  &c.  on  forfeiture 
thereof,  and  treble  value.  For  tea  exposed  to  tale 
in  such  manner  the  penalty  is  lol.  and  forfeiture 
thereof. 

By  stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  t  35.  and  12  G-  III.  e.  46, 
s.  4,  dealers  roust  enter  each  night  in  one  book  all 
nxh  goods  sold  or  consumed  in  the  day  in  quantities 
onder  six  pounds,  and  in  another  book  all  sold  in 
'^tnmtitics  above  six  pounds,  on  penalty  of  lod.  Not 
to  have  more  than  one  cntry-oook  of  each  sort  at  a 
time,  and  enter  distinct  accounts  of  black  and  green 
tea  sold  or  consumed,  on  the  same  penalty. 

By  stat.  12  G.  III.  c  46.  s  35,  dealers  must  leave 
their  entry-books  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  offi- 
cer, and  return  them  upon  oath  when  filled  up  \ 
for  refusal,  neglect,  or  f^lse  entry,  penalty  tool. 

By  stat.  It  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  12,  a  dealer,  upon  oath 

or  suspicion,  may  be  summoned  by  two  commissioners 

in  London,  or  one  magistrate  in  the  country,    to 

O  o  2  make 
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make  oath  to  his  entry-book  •,  ibr  refusing,  penalty 

20l. 

By  Stat.  10  G.III.  c.  lo.  s.  15,  and  laG.III.  c.  46, 
s.  5,  dealers  selling  above  six  pounds  are  entitled,  on 
application,  to  a  permit  or  certiiicate  to  protect  tlic 
same  from  seizure  on  removal ;  the  permit  must 
specify  distinctly  the  quantity  of  black  and  green  tea. 

By  Stat.  21  G.III.  c.55.  s.  27, and  loG.  III.  c.  10. 
s.  16,  permits  for  removal  to  express  the  time  they 
are  to  be  ■  in  force,  as  well  for  removing  from  the 
stock  of  the  person  as  delivering  into  the  stock  of-  a 
person  to  whom  tlie  same  is  sent,  and  to  bs  in  force 
only  a  limited  time. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s  27,  28,  goods  not  be- 
ing received  infco  the  stock  of  the  person  to  whom 
sent  within  the  time  limited  in  the  permit,  to  be 
considered  as  removed  without  permit ;  but  on  jiroof 
of  unavoidable  delay,  the  court  before  whom  the 
matter  is  brought  may  restore  the  goods. 

Dealers  taking  permits,  and  not  sending  away  goods 
or  returning  permits  within  the  time  limited  for  re- 
moving goods  out  of  stock,  forfeit  treble  value,  to- 
gether with  the  goods  also,  if  on  taking  stock  there 
shall  not  appear  a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer  the 
■permits.     S   27. 

Dealers  having  an  increase  in  their  stock  above 
what  the  officer  found  in  his  last  survey,  5uch  increase 
is  to  be  deemed  brought  in  without  permit,  and  to 
be  forfeited,  and  the  dealer  incurs  the  penaltv  of  20I. 
S.  29. 

.  By  Stat.  10  G.I  c.  10.  s.  39,  dealers  fraudulently 
concealing  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  forfeit  the  same 
and  treble  value. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c  30.  s.  1,  all  goods  hable  to 
forfeiture  are  seizable  on  board  ship  by  any  officer  of 
excise. 

By  Stat.  10  G  I.  c.  10.  s.  1 1,  dealers  not  to  bring 
in  tea,  coSee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  without  giving  notice, 
and  producing  an  authentic  permit  or  certificate  to 
the  proper  officer,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and 
treble  value. 

By  Stat  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  26,  and  21  G.  III.  c.  55. 
s.  10,  goods  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehouses 
for  home  consumption,  but  upon  producing  a  warrant 
of  the  inland  duty  being  paid. 

Goods  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  warehouses  for 
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home  consumption  without  a  permit  granted  by  the 
warehouse-keeper,  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  ex- 
cise.    3iJ. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  29,  goods  being  delivered 
by  warehouse-keepers  illegally,  subjects  them  to  the 
forfeiture  of  their  employ,  and  lool.  penalty. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  26,  and  23  G.  Iir. 
-c.  70.  s.  10,  dealers  or  other  persons  counterfeiting 
or  forging,  or  fraudulently  altering  or  erasing  any 
permit  or  certificate,  or  knowingly  receiving,  pub- 
lishing, or  using  any  counterfeited,  forged,  false,  un- 
true, altered,  or  erased  permit  or  certificate,  forfeit 
500I. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c,  10.  s.  12,  dealers  must  permit 
officers  at  all  times  (by  day)  to  enter  and  take  account, 
on  forfeiture  of  lool. 

Goods  suspected  to  be  concealed  may  in  the  day 
(or  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched  for  and  seized 
under  a  warrant  of  two  commissioners  in  London,  or 
of  one  justice  in  the  country;  for  obstructing,  penalty 
lool.     S.  13. 

By  Stat.  10  G.I.  c.  ic.  s.  13,  40,  and  21  G.  III. 
c.  55.  s.  45,  obstructing  or  molesting  officers  in  seiz- 
ing tea,  coffiie,  or  cocoa  nuts,  or  rescuing  or  staving, 
or  destroying  the  goods,  or  attempting  either  after 
seized,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  1 1 8.  s.  22,  and  when  searched 
and  seized  under  a  warrant,  penalty  locl. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  6g.  s.  10,  for  obstructing 
officers  in  seizing  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  nuts,  or  rescu- 
ing, or  destroying  or  damaging  the  same,  or  the 
package  after  seized,  offenders  may  be  arrested,  taken 
before  one  magistrate,  and  committed  for  trial  at  the 
next  quarter  sessions. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  21,  and  12  G.  I.  c.  28. 
s.  8,  when  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  nuts  are  seized,  the 
proof  of  payment  of  the  duty  lies  on  the  claimer. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  35,  36,  tea  imported 
must  be  entered  tirith  excise,  and  landed  within  thirty 
days  after  reported,  on  forfeiture  thereof;  but  this 
does  not  extend  to  tea  imported  by  the  East-India 
company. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  38,  s.  5,  a  quantity  of  tea 
.sufficient  for  one  year's  consumption  must  be  always 
kept  before-hand  by  the  East-India  company. 

Four  public  sales  are  to  be  held  every  year  by  the 

East- 
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£a$t-Iiuiia  companr,  at  which  ^ch  quantity  as  shall 
he  adjudged  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  must  be 
put  up  at  prime  cost,  with  the  charge  of  freight,  im- 
portation, insurance,  and  lawfnl  interest,  and  must- 
be  sold,  provided  an  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound 
b  bid.  But,  by  a  regulation  adopted  at  the  late 
sales,  if  an  advance  take  place  x>[  one  Euthing  upon 
bohca,  and  one  ha'f^Kr.r.y  upon  con';o  anJ  green  tea, 
the  highest  bidder  bcconus  the  purchaser.    Jl'iJ. 

By  Stat.  i8  G.  U.  c  z6.  s.  7,  tea  put  up  to  sale 
by  the  East-India  company,  the  best  bidder,  within 
thrc  •  '  "  i:st  deposit  40s.  per  chest,  or  forfeit  six 
time  :.'  of  such  deposit,  and  be  rendered  in- 

capable of  bidding  at  any  future  sale. 

By  Stat    13  G.  III.  c  44.  s.  2,  tea  put  up  to  sale 

by  the  East-India  c ■  ",  the  best  bidder  for  any 

lot  of  bohca  mu^:  4!.  per  chest,  under  tiie 

conditions,  penalties.  Sec.  contained  in  x8  G  II.  c.26. 

By  sut.  18  G.  II.  c.  26.  S.6,  sales  of  tea  by  the 
East-India  company  must  be  atundcd  by  an  officer 
of  excise,  who  is  to  take  an  account  of  the  buyers 
and  prices,  and  return  the  same  to  the  commissioners 
on  oath  i  such  return  to  ascertain  the  charges  of  each 
lot. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c  38.  s.  3,  and  35  G.  III. 
c.  74.  s.  3,  the  duty  thereon  to  be  computed  from 
the  gross  price  at  the  company's  sales,  and  the  ac- 
count thereof  made  up  by  the  company,  together 
with  the  proper  officer  of  excise. 

The  duty  thereon  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasers  to 
the  company,  and  by  •'••  '■  ■  "  ^-  to  the  receivers 
of  the  revenue,  within  :  r  each  quarterly 

sale.     £-i<L 

By  Stat.  18  (f.  11.  c.  26.  s.  2,  the  duty  thereon  to 
be  paid  brfut'c  taken  out  of  the  warehouses. 

By  st2t.  1 1  (■.  I.  c.  to.  s.  29,  a  true  account  there- 
of to  be  entered  by  the  respective  warehouse-keepers 
■  in  books  to  he  kopt  f<r  ll>at  •■""-"•,  of  all  quantities 
received  and  'Iclivrrcd,  di:'  ^  to  whom  deli- 

vered, and  whether  for  home  consumption  or  expor- 
tation. 

By  sUt.  12  G.  III.  c.  4i6.>s.  i,  2,  dealers  therein 
to  distinguish  their  tea  by  the  names  black  or  green  ; 
black  comprehends  bohca, congo,soucLong,  and  pcko  j 
green  every  otlicr  sort. 

Dealers  to  mark  (heir  cannistcrs  or  other  packages 
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with  the  words  black  or  green  tea^  according  to  the 
sort  of  tea  contained  in  each.     Hid. 

By  Stat.  31  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  25,  dealers  to  deliver 
to  officers,  on  demand,  samples  of  the  identical  tea 
intended  to  be  removed  by  permit,  not  exceeding  two 
oimccs  i  such  samples  to  be  paid  for ;  refusing  sam- 
ples, penalty  20I. 

By  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  II,  dealers  manufacturing 
leaves  in  imitation  of  tea,  or  mixing  or  colouring 
such  leaves,  or  having  in  custody,  or  olFering  to  sale 
any  dyed  or  manufactured  leaves  or  tea  mixed  there- 
with, penalty  lol.  for  cvtry  pound  weight. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  30.  s.  5,  dealers  not  to  alter, 
adulterate,  or  fabricate  tea  with  terra  japanuaj  or 
other  drug,  or  mix  tea  with  other  leaves  or  ingredi- 
ents, on  forfeiture  tl^rcof,  and  tool. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  29.  s.  t,  dealers  or  other  per- 
sons dying  or  manufac^ing  leaves  in  imitation  of 
tea  or  tea  leaves  tlut  have  been  used,  or  mixing  such 
leaves  with  ttrra  jtijKr.ica,  copperas,  £:c.  or  selling, 
exposing  to  sale,  or  having  in  custody  any  such  leaves, 
on  conviption,  by  oath  of  one  witn^  before  one 
11  'v  ;1.  per  pound  i  in  default  of  pay- 

I  itcd  for  not  more  than  twelve  nor 

:cs^  than  six  months. 

Dealers  or  others  having  in  their  custody  above  six 
pounds  of  ash,  elder,  or  other  leaves,  green  or  manu- 
factured, not  proving  they  were  gathered  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners  of  the  trees,  and  what  uses 
otlter  than  fabricating  imitations  of  tea,  penalty  5I. 
per  pound ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  to  be  com- 
mitted for  not  more  tlun  twelve  months,  nor  less 
than  six  montlis,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 
S.  2. 

By  17  G.  III.  r.  39.  s.  3,  leaves  dyed  or  fabricated 
rt&^  &nitation  of  tea,  suspected  to  be  concealed,  may 
by  day,  or  night  with  a  constable,  be  searched  for 
and  seized  under  a  warrant  of  one  magistrate  i  pe- 
nalty of  obstructing  50I. ;  in  default  of  payment,  the 
party  may  be  committed  fur  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  six  mciitlis. 

Leaves,  green  or  manufactured,  found  in'the  cus- 
tody of  any  person,  suspected  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  fabricating  any  imitation  of  tea,  to  bo  seized  and 
burnt,  unless  the  owners  prove  within  twenty-four 
hours  that  they  were  gathered  v.ith  the  consent  of 

the 
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the  proprietor  of  tlie  trees,  and  for  other  uses  than 
before  mentioned.     S.  3  and  4. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  29.  s.  5,  leaves  dyed  or  ma- 
nnfnctured  in  imitation  of  tea,  and  found  in  the  out- 
houses, gardens,  or  lands  of  any  person,  are  deaned 
to  be  in  his  custody,  if  lodged  there  with  his  privity 
or  consent.     S.  5. 

Leaves  dyed  or  fabricated  in  imitation  of  tea,  the 
conviction  for  such  offence  to  be  certified  in  form 
prescribed  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  be  there  filed 
with  the  records.     S.  9. 

Leaves  dyed  or  fabricated  in  imitation  of  tea,  the 
judgment  of  the  jnagistrates  for  offences  relative 
thereto  to  be  final,  and  not  to  be  moved  by  certiorarj. 
Ibid. 

By  Stat.  2 1  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  26,  tea  above  six  pounds 
found  removing  at  any  hour  except  between  seven 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, from  the  29th  day  of  September  to  the  25th  day 
of  March,  or  between  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  25th  day 
of  March  to  the  29th  day  of  September  (except  in 
a  known  stage-coach  or  waggon  usually  travelling 
out  of  those  hours),  with  or  without  permit,  to  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  cattle  and  carriage  em- 
ployed therein. 

A  dealer  receiving  tea  with  permit  may  retmn  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after,  upon  giving  twelve  hours  notice  to  the  officers, 
stating  the  cause  of  such  return,  and  signing  his  own 
name,  and  adding  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  same  is  returned,  with  the  words  "  returned  tea" 
on  the  package.     S.  24. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  in.  c.  55.  s.  24^  dealers  returning 
tea  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  same  is  received 
without  permit,  or  in  anywise  contrary  to  the  statute, 
to  forfeit  the  same,  and  i  ool.  penalty.  "' 

By  Stat.  21  G.III.  c.  55.  s.  20,  24,  and  22  G.  III. 
c.  68,  s.  21,  24,  tea  (any  quantity  except  such  as  is 
returned  under  the  legal  rules)  removed  from  with- 
out to  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  with  or  with- 
out permit,  is  forfeited,  with  the  vessels,  boats, 
horses,  and  carriages,  employed  in  removing  the 
same. 

By  Stat.  1 2  G.  I.  c.  28.  s.  6,  if  tea  be  seized  by  any 
officer  of  the  customs  by  land,  notice  thereof  must  be 
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given  to  the  excise  within  48  hours,  in  order  to  en- 
title the  seizing  officer  to  the  reward. 

Tea  seized  by  any  ofiicer  of  the  customs,  if  after- 
ward removed  without  an  excise  permit,  may  be 
seized.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  2i  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  23,  tea  seized  by  of- 
ficers of  excise  in  any  part  of  England,  must  be  sent 
to  London,  with  permit,  and  there  publicly  sold. 

By  Stat.  1 2  G.  I.  c.  28.  s.  29,  dealers  in  cocoa  nuts 
are  to  keep  an  account  of  all  sold  or  delivered  in  par- 
cels of  aSlb.  or  upwards,  and  of  tlie  name  and  place 
of  abode  of  the  persons  to  whom  sold  or  delivered, 
and  shall  permit  officers  to  j>erusc  and  take  copies 
thereof,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  12,  cofFce,  the  shells  or 
husks  thereof,  being  seized  and  condemned,  arc  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  seizing  officer  to  have  a  re- 
ward, not  exceeding  20s.  per  cwt. 

By  Stat.  21  G,  III.  c.  55.  s.  13,  17,  cocoa  nuts  da- 
maged, and  which  cannot  be  sold  for  one  shilling 
per  pound,  are  not  to  be  used  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  may  be  exported  on  bond  not  to  reland 
the  same. 

Coffise  damaged,  and  not  worth  is.  6d.  per  pound, 
is  not  to  be  sold  for  home  consumption,  but  may  be 
exported  upon  bond  not  to  reland  the  same.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  21  G.III.  c.  55.  s.  19,  coffee  and  cocoa 
nuts  seized,  which  cannot  be  sold  for  one  shilling 
per  pound,  to  be  destroyed. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  31,  33,  coffee  for  sale 
must  be  roasted  at  houses  provided  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  excise,  and  nowhere  else. 

Note,  Private  persons  may  roast  coffee  at  their  own 
houses,  but  not  for  sale. 

Roasters  to  be  appointed  and  materials  provided 
by  commissioners,  but  dealers  may  employ  their  own 
roasters  if  they  please.     S.  31,  32. 

Coffee  roasted  at  public  roasting-houses  by  public 
roasters,  to  pay  not  exceeding  8s.  per  hundred,  by 
private  roasters  3  s.  per  hundred.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  II  G,  I.  c.  3.  s.  9,  coSee  is  not  to  be 
roasted  with,  nor  the  weight  thereof  to  be  increased 
by  butter,  water,  grease,  &c.  nor  is  any  dealer  know- 
ingly to  buy  coffee  so  mixed,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  s.  34,  roasters,  or  officers  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  roasting-houses,  neglecting  to 

give 
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gfve  due  attentbiKc,  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  lol. 
and  for  the  second  20I.  and  their  emploTtncr;t<;. 

By  Stat.  1 2  G.  I.  c.  28,  coffee  seized  by  any  officer 
of  the  customs,  if  afterwatrds  rcm<»ved  withoat  an 
excise  permit,  may  be  re-«eizcd.     S.  6. 

CoSec  seized  and  condemned  in  vr"  "^'•'  ^f  Eng- 
bnd,  may  be  brooght  to  and  public  .:  Lon- 

don.    S.  I. 

By  itat.  35  G.  HI.  c.  1 18,  samples  may  bo  taken  of 
coftl-c  and  cocoa  nuts  aiter  being  wdghed,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  ounces  in  weight,  and  not  more  than 
three  sampler  to  be  taken  oot  of  one  cask ;  and  open 
nking  a  Kcond,  the  tirrt  sample  to  be  retumnl,  or 
in  lieu  tlicreof  a  qtimtity  of  good  coffee  eipial  in 
wdgltt  to  such  previous  sample.     S.  1 2. 

•  By  Stat.  3;  il.  Hi:  c.  118,  coffoe  and  cocoa  mits 
may  be  dclivirrctt  from  sach  warebooses  for  honic 
consumption,  on  production  of  a  certiticate  of  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  but  not  to  be  delivcMd  in  less 
<)uantities  than  the  entire  cask,  Ing,  nr  other  package 
in  which  the  same  «ras  imported  or  re-packed  when 
irst  weighed,  nor  in  any  lest  quantity  than  1 1  lib.  at 
least,  under  penalty  of  50L    &  15. 

Coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  to  be  lodged  as  the  commis- 
liooers  shall  appoint.    S.  17. 

Wgebome  rem  to  be  paid  tt>  the  proper  oAcer 
of  excise  before  delivery  of  tlie  eoffce  or  cocoa  nnts, 
after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  week  per  ton  weight. 
S.  19. 

Cofiee  or  cocoa  nnts  deported  In  the  warehonsc? 
may  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  tluties,  if  not  cleared 
and  the  duties  paid  in  three  years)  the  surplus,  if 
any,  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietor.     8.  ai . 

The  duties  imposed  on  coffee  and  cocoa  inits  by 
27G.  in.  c.  13,                r;.  in.  c.  13,  Ti- 
to all  coffee  and  c; ...  delivered  fo: >    .. 

sumption  out   of  the  warehouses   provided   by  35 

G.  ni. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  10,  cwnn 
tite  customs  may  permit  the  removal  o.'  < 
coeoa  mti  from  the  port  of  importation  to  any  other 
part  in  England,  for  the  pinrpose  of  exporting  the 


By  Stat.  41  G.  IIT.  e.  91.  s.  3,  any  commodity 
manufactured  in  imitation  of  co£fcc,  found  in  the 
custody  of  utf  dodcr  in  coflb^  duU  be  fotftitcd, 
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and  the  dealer  in  whose  custody  the  same  is  found 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  50!. 

Chocolate.  Bystat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  19,  cho- 
colate seized,  and  which  cannot  be  sold  for  one  shil- 
ling per  pound,  to  be  destroyed. 

TIjc  proof  of  the  sam<;  not  being  manufactured  to 
lie  on  the  owner.     S.  4. 

N.  B.  The  inland  duties  on  chocolate  being  re- 
pcateil  by  *^T.  c.  5f,' it  is  no  longer  under 

survey  of  oi  — . .  ■  .excise,  and  any  person  is  at  li- 
berty <o  make  chocolate  firom  cocoa  nuts  that  have 
paid  duty. 

CvnER  anJT  "        •.  iiCnr.  11.  c.  26.  s.  34, 

cyilcT  and  perry  ■  c-    '  ''f  '*itic  measure. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  Ill  c.  X4,,s.  5,  being  either  received 
by  any  perstm  to  sell  or  dis]x>se  of,  makes  such  person 
a  fiictor  or  apmt. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  Ill  c.  1.  $.  24,  cyder  and  perry  pur- 
chased fer  private  use  by  persons  not  being  dealers  or 
retailers,  are  exempt  from  the  four  shillings  duty  un- 
poaed  by  the  annual  malt  act. 

Sold  to  distillers  to  be  used  for  di8(*illing,  are  not 
chargeable  with  the  four  shillings  duty.     S^  1 1 . 

By  Stat.  6  G.  HI.  c.  14.  s.  5,  received  from  any 
persons,  if  proved  to  be  made  from  fruit  of  tlieir  own 
growth,  not  chargeable  with  duty. 

Bystat.  6G.  III.  c.trt.s.  5,6,7, 12.  and  29  G.  III.  ' 
c.  10.  s.  22,  S(c.  accompanied   with  a  certificate  that 
all  or  any  part  of  the  duties  have  been  charged,  not 
to  be  again  charged  with   such  duties  or  part  of 
duties. 

Bystat.  a<SG.  111.  c.  59.  s.  26,  cither  being  found 
in  rooms,  cellars.  Sec.  entered  by  any  wholesale  dealer 
in  wine  for  keeping  or  selling  the  latter  article,,  is  to 

,  .  -o  be  krnt  separate  and  apart 
from  wine  by  retailers  of  the  latter,  on  penalty  of  tos. 
per  gallon,  and  forfeiture  of  the  wine  and  liquors  not 

' ^n.  8.  24. 

i  ;  rtat.  6  G.  IIT.  r.  13.  s.  8,  being  carried  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  in  any  ship,  ves- 
sel, barge,  &c.  the  master  thereof  is  within  three 
days  after  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  delivery,  to  give 
tlie  officers  of  the  excise  an  account  in  writing  of  the 
quantity,  witTi  the  names  and  residences  of  the  per- 
tOu  by  and  to  whom  sent,  on  penalty  of  2oL  to  be 

bnded 
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landed  withui  ai  days  after  her  arrival  at  the  place  of 
delivery,  on  forfeiture  thereof. 

Cyder  Makers.  By  stat.  8  G.  IIL  c.  i.  s.  25,  are 
to  make  entry  in  writing  at  the  next  office  of  excise  of 
ail  store-houses,  rooms,  cellars,  &c.  for  making  or 
keeping,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  16,  fj,  to  permit 
officers  by  day,  or  night  with  a  constable,  to  enter 
and  take  accounts  ;  for  refusing,  penalty  15I.  for  con- 
cealing or  conveying  awaiy  cyder,  penalty  lol.  per 
hogshead. 

By  stat.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  19.  s.  9,  are  not  to  de- 
liver any  cyder  or  vinegar  to  distillers  or  vinegar 
makers,  without  notice  to  officers^  penalty  20s.  per 
barrel. 

.Cyder  Factors.  By  stat.  3  G.III.  c.  i.  s.  25.  and 
6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  9,  receiving  cyder  or  perry  for  sale, 
are  to  make  entry  in  writing  at  the  next  office  of  ex- 
cise, of  all  their  store-houses,  cellars,  or  other  places 
for  keeping  the  same,  on  penalty  of  jol.' 

Factors  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  dealers  in  or  retailers  of  cyder. 

Receiving  into  their  custody  cyder  for  sale,  with- 
out certificates,  are  chargeable  with  duties  for  the 
same,  unless  proved  to  be  made  from  fruit  of  their 
own  growth.  S.  5. 

Factors  receiving  cyder  with  certificates  that  all  or 
any  part  of  the  duties  have  been  charged,  are  not  to 
be  charged  again  with  the  duties  or  such  part  of 
them.    S.  5,  6,  7,  and  29  G.  III.  c.  10.  s.  22. 

By  stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  15,  for  sending  cyder  or 
perry  from  makers  to  buyers  without  the  duty  being 
charged,  and  without  certificate  thereof,  penalty 
50I. 

Cyder  Dealers.  By  stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  25,  are 
to  make  entries  in  writing  at  tht:  next  office  of  excise, 
of  all  places  used  by  them  for  keeping,  on  penalty  of 
50I. 

By  stat.  4  G.  I.  c.  3.  s.  1 1,  dealers  receiving  cyder 
or  perry  from  remote  places,  are  to  permit  officers  in 
the  day  time,  on  demand,  to  enter  and  take  account 
en  forfeiture  of  50I. 

Are  chargeable  with  duty  for  cyder  brought  in  un- 
less they  make  it  appear  that  it  has  been  charged,  or 
was  made  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth. 

By  stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  6,  J2,  dealers  receiving 
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cyder  with  certificates  that  all  or  any  of  the  dulic* 
have  been  charged,  are  not  again  to  be  charged  with 
any  of  the  like  duties. 

Dealers,  though  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth, 
are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  if 
otherwise.  S.  13. 

Dealers  making  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth,  and 
selling  the  same  in  quantities  of  20  gallons  or  upwards 
at  a  time,  are  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  six  shillings 
per  hogshead.     S.  10,   12. 

Cyder  Retailers.  By  stat.  3  G.III.  c.  i.  s.  25,  arc 
persons  who  sell  in  less  quantities  than  20  gallons  at 
a  time,  whether  made  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth 
pr  not. 

Such  retailers  are  to  make  entry  at  the  next  office 
of  excise,  of  all  places  used  by  them  for  keeping  cy- 
der, or  perry,  on  forfeiture  of  50!. 
■  By  stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  13,  though  such  cyder  be 
made  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth,  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  if  not  so  made. 

Making  cyder  from  fruit  of  their  own  growth,  and 
selling  the  same  in  quantities  of  20  gallons  or  upwards 
at  a  time,  are  charg<;able  with  the  duty  of  six  shillings 
per  hogshead.     S.  10,  12. 

Receiving  cyder  with  certificates  that  all  or  any  of 
the  duties  have  been  charged,  are  not  to  be  again 
charged  with  the  like  duties.    S.  6,  12. 

Sending  cyder  or  jjcrry  from  the  maker  to  the 
buyer,  without  the  duties  being  charged,  and  without 
having  certificates  thereof,  forfeit  50I.  S.  15. 
Distillers.  See  general  article. 
Glass.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  1,6,  7,  glass- 
makers  are  to  take  out  licences  for  each  glass-house 
annually,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  19  G.  If.  c.  12.  s.  6,  and  17  G.  III.  c.  39. 
s.  27,  no  pot  to  be  used  without  first  giving  notice 
to  the  officers,  so  that  they  may  vrcigh,  gauge,  and 
take  accounts  of  the  same,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  19  G.  II.  c.  12.  s.  7,  8,  not  to  begin  to 
fill  or  charge  any  pot  without  giving  1 2  hours  notice 
in  writing  of  the  time  of  beginning,  weight  of  metal, 
and  species  of  glass,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  33,  in  notices  to  fill  or 
charge  any  pot,  are  to  express  the  time  intended  to 
begin,  the  weight  of  the  metal  lo  be  used,  and  the 
kind  of  glass  to  be  made,  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Putting 
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any  i>ot  after  notice 
.  ircsh  notice,  penalty 


•^^^Ptatting  metal  or  mat 

'-'  ihtU  and  gauge  taken,  .w. 
jol. 

By  Stat,  yt  G.  lit.  c.  40.  a.  1,  2,  makers  of  flint 
ph«  are  alk>ired  three  li'  '  •  Sepinning  to  charge 
their  pots  after  the  time  ■ , :  in  their  notices,  but 

-^ytfflMa  fix  hour*  after  such  beginning,  are  to  put  in 
one-foiinh  of  the  metal,  on  penahy  of  50I. 

Makers  of  dint  may,  on  six  hoars  notice,  take  any 
quantity  of  metal  not  exceeding  40  pounds,  on  which 
the  duty  has  been  charged,  out  of  airy  pot,  and  put 
the  noie,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  into  any 

-  neirfnt  {or  gla7ing  the  same.     .S.  7. 

Makers  of  ilint  may,  on  six  hours  notice,  take  any 
li'^antity  of    metal,    on  which  the  duty  haa  been 

-  cfaarged^  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and,  in  the  pre- 
•ence  of  the  otfioors,  lade  the  sune,  as  ohcii  as  neccs- 

rtaary,  imo  and  oat  of  any  poc  in  which  tfaincd  glass 
has  beeti  melted,  fior  the  purixMC  ot  cleansing  tlie  pot . 
S.8. 

Makers  of  flint  are  not  to  take  the  noppcra  from 

'-"^pota  without  giving  one  hour's  notice  to  the  officers, 
except  to  prevent  loss  by,  or  to  discover,  any  broken 

-  pot,  and  except  wiiile  charging,  and  within  36  hours 
after  beginning;  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  6. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  31,  makers  to  be  al- 
lowed in  compensation  for  all  waste,  except  by  the 
breaking  of  pots,  as  folhrws ;  viz.  in  pots  containing 
tooBk  weight,  for  flintt  enamel,  stained,  and  phial 
•'  "flBM^  (me4barth  of  the  metal,  and  one  inch  at  the 
bottom ;  in  pots  not  containing  loolb.  weight,  used 
Cor  inch  glan,  one-fifth  of  the  metal ;  in  pou  for 
crown,  parte,  and  window  glass,  ono-fourth  of  the 
tnctai,  and  four  inches  at  the  bottom. 

Makers  may  work  up  the  bottoms  of  pots  for  which 

-  the^hnrance  of  three  or  four  inches  is  made,  upon 
ghrio^rix  hours  prerious  notice  in  writing  {  in  such 

•    cme  the  metal  worked  up,  n^'  rpe*!  with  the 

duty  of  ifis.  8d.  per  cent,  a; .;:)c  inch  be  al> 

lowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  for  working  up  such 
bottoms:  without  notice, penalty  50I.    8.  32. 

By  Stat.  ^^  G.III.  c.  j8.  s.  <,6,  ca«  plate  is  to  be 
charged  by  weight,  if  squared  and  measured  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer ;  but  the  pbte«dnM  be  ten- 

-  twentieths  of  an  inch  thick,  if  the  superficial  contents 
ke  6147  inches  i  nine  twentieths,  if  between  5215 
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and  614^;  eight-twentieths,  if  between  4282  an^l 
5115  ;  seven-twentieths,  if  between  3350  and  4282  ; 
six-twentieths,  if  between  2417  and  3350;  and  five- 
twentieths,  if  between  1485  and  2417. 

Makers  of  cast  plate,  if  the  plate  and  cullet  do  not 
weigh  two-thirds  of  the  gross  ganged  weight  of  tlic 
materials,  are  to  be  charged  for  the  deficiency  at  the 
rate  of  il.  los.  5/d.  per  cent.     S,  9. 

Makers  t)f  cost  plate  are  to  give  •six  hours  notice  in 
writing  in  Ix>ndon,  and  12  in  the  country,  before 
drawing  plates  out  of  the  annealing  arch  ;  on  penalty 
of  jol.     S.  7. 

Makers  of "  •-    ^ '-    ■'       '  -  •    i:r  dnwii 

outofthci'i  >  :d  weigh 

the  same,  with  the  cullet  arising  from  the  squaring,    ^ 
ill    ■  ■  of  the  ollicers;    on  p-.iin  of  being 

ch,..,    ;:  .  .  jteof  il.  IS.  5Jd.  per  cwt.  for  all  the 

materials  osed  in  the  making.    S.  7,  8. 

Makers  of  cast  plate,  at  the  retfuest  of  the  officer, 
and  to  his  sati<faairMt,  are  to  break  into  sina'l  pieces 
all  cast  plate  gl.is«.  .ind  cullet  that  shall  pot  be  squared 
into  plates  of  1485  square  inches  or  u(H('ards,  and  of 
the  thickness,  on  an  average,  of  at  least  fivc-twtn- 
tieths  of  an  inch ;  for  neglect,  penalty  50I.     S,  3 1 . 

My  Stat.  27  a.  III.  c.  iH.  s.  if,  makers  of  t?ast 
plate  not  to  remove  or  send  away  glass  until  an  ac- 
count i-  ind  the  duty  charged ;  on  penalty  of 
50I.  an..  : i.re  of  the  glass. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  HI.  c.  39.  s.  34,  and  35  G.  ITT.  c. 
14.  s.  25,  makers  are  to  permit  officers  to  take  sam- 
ples of  metal  or  ;  "  '  four  ounces, 
out  of  any  pot  or  _,  ,  _  ,;^  one  half|>enny 
an  ounce  for  the  same,  if  demanded  ;  obstructing, 
penalty  200I. 

_   By  Stat.  19  G.  II.  c.  I  2.  s.  y,  makers  are  entitled, 
on  demand,  to  copies  of  officer's  return. 

By  Stat.  19G. II.  c.  13.  s.  13,  and  17  CHI.  c.38. 
s.  28,  makers,  or  their  clerks  or  workmen,  are  to 
make  entries  in  writing,  and  on  oath,  monthly,  in 
I/Ondon,  and  every  six  weeks  in  the  country,  of  the 
metal  or  materials  used  in  such  making,  on  forfeiture 
of  2C^I. 

By  Stat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  s.  14,  are  not  obliged  to 

go  farther  than   the  next   market  town    to    make 

entry. 

MakerainLondon  to  paythc  duty  within  fourwecks, 

P  p  in 
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in  the  country  within  six  weeks,  after  they  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  made  entry  5  on  forfeitmre  of  double 
duty.     S.  15. 

By  19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  s.  11,  and  17  Geo.  HI.  c. 
39.  s.  29,  makers,  upon  giving  due  proof  of  the 
breaking  of  pots,  to  be  allowed  the  duty  on  the  ma- 
terials lost  or  spilled. 

By  Stat.  17  Geo.  III.  c  39.  s.  38,  makers  are  not 
to  act  as  justices  in  matters  relating  to  the  duties  on 
glass. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  114.  s.  i,  makers  thereof, 
before  they  begin  to  make  or  mix  materials,  are  to 
make  entries  in  writing  of  their  work-houses,  fur- 
naces, annealing  arches,  &c.  made  use  of  for  the 
making  thereof,  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise  ;  on 
penalty  of  200I. 

Officers  are  at  all  times,  by  day  or  by  night,  to 
enter  such  work-houses,  &c.  and  to  gauge  the  mate- 
rials, and  mark  the  pots,  as  they  shall  tliink  fit ;  pe- 
nalty for  counterfeiting  marks  500I.  and  defacing 
them  200I.     S.  2. 

Makers  are  to  give  four  hours  notice  in  writing  of 
their  intention  to  heat  any  annealing  arch,  specifying 
the  particular  pot  to  be  used,  with  the  true  numbers 
thereof;  on  penalty  of  20I.     S.  i. 

No  pots  are  to  be  filled  with  metal,  or  preparations 
made,  until  the  officers  have  particularly  examined 
and  gauged  the  same  ;  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  4. 

Officers  are  not  to  be  obstructed  by  stirring  the 
fires  in  any  furnaces,  &c. ;  on  penalty  of  lool.   S.5. 
Officers  are  at  all  times  to  be  at  liberty  to  unstop, 
or  take  down,  any  pots,  in  order  to  gauge  materials, 
&c.    S.6. 

Makers  being  desirous  of  making  common  glass 
bottles  in  separate  houses,  are  to  deliver  to  the  sur- 
veyors or  supervisors  declarations  in  writing  of  their 
desire  to  pay  the  duties  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  bottles,  &c.  specifying  the  particular  glass  and 
size  whereof  they  intend  to  make  the  same  ;  in  such 
cases  the  officers  are  not  to  charge  the  duty  on  the 
materials  in  the  pot.     S.  7. 

Such  declarations  are  to  remain  in  force  six  months 
at  least  from  the  delivery  thereof,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod until  revoked  h\y  notes  in  writing,  delivered  by 
the  makers  to  the  surveyors  or  supervisors. 

Makers  delivering  such  declarations  are  to  make 
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their  annealing  arches  in  3  rectangular  form,  the  sides 
and  ends  thereof  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  each 
other  respectively,  the  bottoms  thereof  level,  with 
only  one  mouth  or  entrance  into  each,  and  are  to 
number  the  same  progressively  with  durable  marks ; 
on  penalty  of  lool.     S.  8. 

Makers  on  delivering  such  declarations  are  to  pro- 
vide and  fix  sufficient  iron  gratings  to  the  mouths  of 
the  annealing  arches,  to  be  approved  of  in  writing  by 
the  officers,  who  are  to  lock  up  the  arches,  except 
when  actually  at  work ;  for  neglect,  or  obstructing 
officers  in  placing  fastnings,  &c.  penalty  200I.  S.  i. 
Annealing  arches  are  not  to  remain  open  more 
than  24  hours,  except  for  repairs.     S.  9. 

Makers  of  common  glass  bottles  are  to  alter  their 
locks,  &c.  when  required  by  the  surveyor  or  super- 
visors; on  penalty  of  lool.     S.  10. 

Makers  delivering  declarations  are  to  give  12  hours 
notice  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  heat  annealing 
arches  ;  upon  such  notice  being  given,  officers  are  to 
attend  to  unlock  the  same,  and  if  the  fires  be  not 
lighted  within,  such  arches  are  to  be  locked  up,  and 
fresh  notices  given.     S.  1 1. 

Bottles  when  blown  are  to  be  removed  into  the  an- 
nealing arches,  and  to  be  placed  in  such  manner  as 
the  officers  shall  approve  ;  and  bottles  of  different 
makings,  or  any  cither  sort  of  glass,  are  not  to  be  put 
at  the  same  time  therein  ;  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  12. 

The  whole  of  the  metal  intended  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  common  glass  bottles,  is  to  be  worked 
within  16  hours  next  after  the  same  shall  be  begun, 
and  when  the  bottles  are  deposited  in  the  annealing 
arches,  makers  are  again,  in  the  presence  of  the  of- 
ficers, to  charge  each  pot  with  fresh  materials,  other 
than  broken  glass,  not  less  than  5olb.  weight ;  and 
declarations  in  writing  of  the  number  of  such  bottles 
arc  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers,  on  penalty  of  lool. 
But  such  penalties  are  not  incurred,  if  the  number 
declared  do  not  differ  from  the  actual  number  more 
than  5  in  a  hundred.     S.  13. 

Makers  beginning  to  work  metal  out  of  any  pot.^, 
are  to  be  deemed  as  beginning  for  the  whole  then 
charged.     S.  i. 

Makers  are  required  to  affix  proper  hooks  or  sta- 
ples, with  scales  and  weights,  where  they  shall  make 
glass  bottles,  to  be  approved  of  in  writing  by  the  sur- 
veyor 
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^  veyor  or  snpervisors ;  and  also  to  tuficr  the  ofHcerj  to 
-  '  me  the  nine,  for  the  purposes  of  weighing  and  tak- 
ing accounts  of  such  bottles ;   on  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  15. 

Makers  being  desirous  of  removing  bottles  out  of 
the  annealing  arches,  are  to  give  twelve  hours  notice 
thereof,  and  the  officers  are  to  attend  and  see  the 
wmr  taken  out  within  four  hours  after  {  and,  when 
'A*  bottles  are  so  taken  out,  thcv  are  to  be  weighed 
in  the  presence  of  such  ofiicer ;  for  delaying  to  draw, 
or  not  clearing  the  whole  within  four  hours,  penalty 
loot. 

Makers  neglecting  to  begin  to  draw  bottles  imne- 
diately  on  the  arches  being  opened,  treth  ootica  are 
to  be  given.    8.  id. 

Notices  are  not  to  be  giren  for  drawing  out  boalcs 
but  between  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  afteroooa  i  any  notices  given  far  any 
hours  other  than  in  the  day-time  are  to  be  void. 
S.  16. 

In  weighing  common  glass  bottles,  lib.  in  every 
hnodred  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  maker,  in  lieu  of  the 
tarn  of  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  crown.     S.  17, 

Makers  arc  to  assist  the  ofliccrs  in  weighing,  on 
penalty  of  50I.     S.  1 8. 

Bottles  are  not  to  be  conveyed  away  from  any  an- 
nealing arches  before  the  proper  officer  shall  have 
weighed  the  lamr,  which  are  to  be  produced  for  that 
purpose,  on  penalty  of  500I.     S.  20. 

Bottles  having  been  weighed,  and  such  as  liavr  not 
been  weighed,  to  be  kept  separate,  on  ]ienalty  of  50I. 
8.21. 

Makers  using  any  private  annealing  arches,  other 
than  known  and  entered  ones,  or  firaudulently  re- 
moving or  concealing  any  common  glass  bottles,  be- 
fore the  same  shall  bo  weighcil,  penalty  500I.  S.  22. 

Phiab,  &c.  are  not  to  be  made  in  any  building  en- 
tered for  making  common  glass  bottles,  or  in  any 
adjoining  buildings,  on  penalty*  of  2col.     S.  23. 

Ofllcers  are  at  liberty,  with  warrants,  to  search 

MMptcted  places,  and  sei2se  bottles,  &c.  on  oath  of 

grounds  of  «u«picion  of  the  same  havbig  been  removed 

before  being  weighed.     S.  24. 

'         Makers  obstructing  officers  in  any  part  of  their 

duty,  inctir  a  penalty  of  200I.    S.  25. 

LtannsmGumitAmlim.  Bvstat.6C.III.  c.  19, 
I*. J 
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leather  gloves  and  mits,  of  foreign  mamifatture,  im- 
ported, are  forfeited,  and  the  importers  are  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  200I. ;  for  eadi  selling,  or  offering  to 
sale,  or  concealing,  or  having  such  in  custody  (except 
worn  as  apparel),  penalty  200I.  and  forfeiture  of  such 
gloves.     i>,  I,  8. 

Leather  gloves  and  mits  of  foreign  manufacture 
beii^  seized,  if  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the 
places  of  manufacture  thereof,  the  proofs  are  to  lie 
on  ilie  daimers,  and  the  buyers  thereof  (not  being 
the  ioBporters),  discovering  the  sellers,  acquit  them- 
iclves  to  tl\c  penalties.     S.  3, 4. 

Leadier  gloves  and  mits  f}{  foreign  manufacture, 
seized  and  condeituicd,  are  to  be  sold,  and  delivered, 
upoa  sufficient  security,  for  exportation.     S.  ;. 

Hair  Powder.  By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  31, ' 
hair  powder,  mixed  w^ith  alabaster,  whiting,  lime, 
chalk,  or  of  other  materials  than  starch,  or  powder  of 
starch,  or  rice  first  made  iiuo  starch,  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  a  penalty  of  50I. ;  and  exposing  such  mixtture  to 
tale,  furfeiu  the  powder,  and  20I. 

By  4  G.  11.  c.  14.  s.  5,  dealers  in  tfair  powder  of- 
fending as  above,  shall  forfeit  the  hair  powder  so 
mixed,  and  2oU 

Makers  of  hair  powder  to  make  a  true  entry  in 
writing,  at  the  chief  oflice  o(  excise  in  London,  or 
the  office  next  adjoining  the  place  of  his  residence,  or 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  the  work-houses  to  be 
made  use  of  for  making  of  hair  powder,  under  pe- 
nalty of  20I.     S.  6. 

Officers  of  the  excise  may  enter  work-hwises  to 
examine  hair  powder,  of  which  they  may  take  sam- 
ples, paying  for  the  same;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
such  powder  is  mixed  with  any  alabaster,  plaister  of 
Par-^,  talk,  chalk,  whituig,  lime,  or  any  nuterials 
:•  than  before  mentioned,  the  person  in  whose 
ctistody  the  same  shall  have  been  found,  shall  forfeit 
20I.     S.  7, 

Makers  or  dealers  in  hair  powder  having  in  their 
custody  any  alabaster,  lime,  &c.  shall  forfeit  the  same, 
with  a  penalty  of  I  ol.     S.  8. 

Dealers  in  hair  powder  not  permitting  officers  to 
enter  and  take  samples,  shall,  for  every  such  ofiencc, 
forfeit  aol.    8.  9. 

Penalties  to  be  sued  for  as  by  the  laws  of  excise. 
S.  10.  # 

Pp  2  By 
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By  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  24,  makers  of  hair  powder 
receiving  into  their  possessipn  any  starch  in  paper  not 
stamped,  or  any  loose  starch, "  or  scrapings  of  starch, 
shall  forfeit  i  os.  per  pound  for  every  pound  weight  so 
found  ;  and  keeping  the  quantity  of  281bs.  in  any  un- 
entered place,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  tlie  same,  and 
50I. 

Hops.  By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  12,  planters  or  growers 
thereof  are,  on  or  before  the  ist  day  of  August  in 
every  year,  to  give  notice  in  writing  at  the  nearest  of- 
fice of  excise  of  all  their  hop  grounds,  and  the  pa- 
rishes or  places  wherein  the  same  lie,  on  penalty  of 
40s.  per  acre ;  officers  are  to  enter  such  notices  in 
books  kept  for  that  purpose.     S.  6,  7. 

Pbnters  or  growers  thereof  arc  not  to  make  use 
of  any  oust,  storehouse,  or  kiln,  for  curing  or  keep- 
ing hops,  without  giving  notice,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  8. 

Planters  or  owners  are  to  permit  officers  at  all 
times  by  day  (and  by  night  with  constables)  to  eater 
and  view  their  hops;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool. 
S.  15. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  12.  s.  9,  and  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s. 
27,  28,  planters  or  owners  are,  within  six  weeksi  to 
bring  their  hops  to  the  entered  oust  to  be  cured  and 
bagged,  on  forfeiture  of  5s.  per  pound ;  but  they 
may  put  them  into  casks  instead  of  bags. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  25,  27,  planters  or  owners 
are  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  officers  before 
they  begin  to  bag  or  cask ;  for  the  first  week  24 
hours,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  48  hours, 
on  penalty  of  50I, 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  12,  planters  or  others  endea- 
vouring to  commit  frauds,  by  using  the  same  bags, 
with  the  officers  marks  thereon,  more  than  once,  pe- 
nalty 40I.     S.  23. 

Planters  or  others  fraudulently  concealing  hops, 
forfeit  the  same,  and  a  penalty  of  2cl.     S.  15. 

Planters  or  owners  are  entitled,  on  demand,  to  co- 
pies of  the  officer's  returns.     S.  II. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  28,  the  duties  are  to  be 
paid  within  six  months  after  the  hops  are  cured,  and 
put  into  bags  or  casks,  on  penalty  of  double  duty. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  21,  hops  in  the  custody, 
cither  of  the  owners  thereof,  or  others  for  them,  are 
thai'geable  for  duties  in  arrear  and  penalties. 
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By  stat.  9  Anne,  c.  12.  s.  18,  pickers  thereof,  or 
others,  privately  conveying  away  hops,  in  order  to 
evade  the  duty,  and  defraud  the  owners,  forfeit  5s. 
per  pound,  to  be  adjudged  by  any  one  justice,  who, 
for  want  of  distress,  may  commit  siich  offi;ndcr  to 
prison,  to  be  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
one  month  ;  for  obstructing  officers  in  apprehending, 
penalty  5I. 

By  stat.  7  G.  II.  c.  19.  s.  2,  hops  are  not  to  be 
mixed  with  any  drug  or  ingredient  to  alter  the  colour 
or  scent,  on  penalty  of  5I.  per  cwt. 

By  stat.  9  Anne,  c-  12-  s.  15,  18,  planters  or  others 
obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  tlieir  duty, 
incur  a  penalty  of  20I. ;  for  beating  or  abusing  any 
officer,  penalty  51.  or  in  default  of  payment  to  be 
committed  to  prison  for  one  month,  and  whipped. 

By  stat.  39,  40  G.  III.  c.  81,  owners  are  to  mark 
their  bags  before  they  put  in  any  hops,  on  penalty  o( 
20I.     S-  2. 

Hops  are  not  to  be  bagged  in  bags  of  greater 
weight  than  in  the  proportion  of  10  pounds  for  1 12 
pounds  gross  weight,  on  penalty  of  2ol-    S.  3. 

Officers  are  to  mark  the  gross  weight,  with  the 
year  of  growth,  and  the  progressive  number  on  the 
bags,  &c. ;  persons  counterfeiting  such  marks,  tlie  pe- 
nalty is  tool-  for  defacing  them,  penalty  20I.     S.4. 

Hops  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  places  of 
weighing  before  the  expiration  of  1 2  hours,  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  reweighed  by  the  super- 
visors, on  penalty  of  5 ol.      S.  5. 

Owners  are  to  give'24  hours  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  weigh ;  and  they  are  to  weigh  between  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
S.  6. 

No  officers  inferior  to  supervisors  are  to  weigh  any 
hops  between  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  four  in 
the  morning,  on  penalty  of  20I.     S.  7- 

Foreign  Hops.  By  stat.  7  G.  II.  c  19.  s.  7,  being 
landed  without  entry  and  payment  of  the  duty  are 
forfeited,  together  with  the  ships  or  vessels  ;  and  also 
5s.  per  pound,  and  are  to  be  burnt  within  10  days 
after  they  are  condemned- 

By  stat.  9  Anne,  c  12-  s.   23,  are  not  to  be  re- 
bagged  in  British  bagging  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or 
exportation,  on  penalty  of  lol.  per  cwt- 
Leather.  By  stat-  i  Jac- 1,  c.  22.  s.  49,  and9Anne, 

C.  II 
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c.  II.  s.  3,  hides  and  skins  of  ox,  steer,  bull,  cow, 
calf,  deer,  red  and  fallow,  goats  and  sheep,  being 
tanned  or  tawed,  shall  be  reputed  and  taken  for  leather. 

By  Stat.  I  Jac- 1-  c-  22.  s-  St  ^  taiuier  cannot  exer- 
cise that  trade  unless  he  has  served  seven  years  ap- 
prenticeship, on  forfeiture  of  all  leather  by  him  tan- 
ned, or  the  just  value  tl\ereof ;  bnt  the  wife,  ion,  or 
dsaghter  of  one  who  has  served  a  regalar  appren- 
ticeship, nuy  carry  on  the  business. 

B/stat  24  G.III  c-  41.  s.  1,6,  7,  tanners,  tawcrs, 
oil  dressers,  and  carriers  of  leather,  are  severally  to 
take  oat,  and  pay  duty  for,  licences  annually }  for 
neglect,  p-Ji.iliy  oa  tanners  30I-  r>w.T<  i ->l.  oil  dres- 
sers and  curriers  20I. 

By  slat.  9  Anne,  c  1 1,  before  beginning  to  work, 
notic    i      '  ■  :Vice  of 

exci-.  ,  ,  •  ■  ^         •      ■     -louscs, 

I.   .    ,  pits,  vau,  &coa  penalty  of  50L    S.  15 

Arc  not  to  make  use  of  any  unentered  places  for 

i!- •■  -    -' -->    '  -     •:       .'<c.  on  penalty  of  2  I. 

^  .  .  .  b.  16,  17. 

Tanners,  tawcrs,  oil  dressers,  or  citrriers,  fraudu- 
lently using  any  private  yard,  workh  '^,  vats, 

mills,  &c.  forfeit  201-  and  the  Icatlic;  .• Ji  they 

were  so  used-     S<  17. 

Pfficcrs  by  day  to  enter  and  take  accotiut  of  hides, 
skins,  &c.  on  penalty  of  I ol.     S    16, 17. 

By  Stat  9  Anne,  c-  1 1,  taiuicrs  shaving  hides  or 
c^f  skins  before  thorouglily  tanned,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  duties,  forfeit  such  skins,  or  the  value  thereof. 
S.  12. 

Tanners,  tawers,  or  oil  dressers,  are  to  give  two 
days  notice  in  writing  before  taking  any  leather,  &c. 
out  of  the  wooze  or^  other  inatL-riais  to  be  dried,  on 
penalty  of  2ol-  and  forfeiture  of  such  goods.     S   16, 

Tanners,  uwcrs,  or  oil  dreisers,  within  two  days 
after  taking  out  leather,  and  before  removing  the 
tame  from  the  drying  pbcc,  arc  to  nuke  entries  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  hides  and  skins  taken  out, 
which  entries  arc  to  be  verified  on  oath,  on  penalty  of 
20L     IHd. 

Not  to  remove  hides,  &c.  from  their  yards  or 
places  for  drying  or  keeping  (he  same,  without  giving 
two  days  notice  to  the  otFiccrs.     S- 19. 

Officers  to  be  permitted  to  weigh  and  take  account 
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of  leather,  and  to  ascertain  on  oath  the  value  of  such 
as  are  cliargeaWc  ad  va/jrun.  Tanners,  &c.  before 
removed,  are  entitled  to  true  copies  of  the  oiHcer's 
charges.     S.  19,  20. 

By  Stat.  5  G- 1,  c.  2  s.  9,  stamps  for  walking,  to 
denote  payment  of  duties,  arc  to  be  provideJ,  aiid 
may  be  altered  by  the  commissioners  of  excise. 

By  Stat.  9  .Anne,  c.  11,  Icatlicr,  as  soon  as  charged, 
is  to  be  marked  with  the  duly  stamp  on  such  p;iri6  a» 
the  traders  approve.     S.  21,  22. 

In  sumptng  leather,  plUccis  are  to  be  careful  not 
to  damage  the  skins.     S.  44. 

By  uut.  3  G.  I.  c.  4.  s.  1 3,  leather  made  of  sheep  or 
lambs  skius  is  chargeable  as  tawed  leather,  though  the 
santc  may  have  been  previously  dipped  or  steeped  iu 
t'     •         .^'  woozes. 

.9  Anne,  c.  14,  nude  of  pates  and  tales, 
tanned  after  being  c\)t  from  the  hides,  is  to  pay  duty 
aJ  valtrem,  and  not  to  be  stamped.     S.  46. 

The  duty  upon  leather  chargeable  ad  valorem  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  makers  upon  oath,  according 
to  the  value  thereof,  at  the  next  marfret  town,  ar.d 
before  such  leather  is  removed.     S.  14, 19. 

A  true  account  of  the  weight,  talc,  and  value  to  be 
entered  by  officers  in  books  for  that  purpose.     S.  20. 

Leather  is  not  to  be  removed  from  the  usual  drying 
places  until  ch:i'  vith  duty  stamps,  on 

penalty  of  2ol rhlcither.     S.  16, 

'7- 

Nor  to  be  removed  by  any  person  before  stamped, 

on  forfeiture  of  50I.  and  the  goods  so  removed.  S.  26. 

By  st.it.  5  G.  I.  c.  2,  stamped  goods  to  be  kept  se- 
parate from  unstamped,  on  |)cnalty  of  lol.     S.  10. 

Last  stamped  is  to  be  kept  separate  from  leather 
:r<— •'  usiy  stamped  %  within  the  bills  of  mortality  24 
,  in  the  country  48,  uidcss  the  same  shall  sooner 
be  reweighcd,  on  penalty  of  lol.     Ibid. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  111.  c.  43.S.  21,  not  to  be  removed 
from  the  traders,  when  entered,  until  24  hours  after 
itami^cd  by  the  ofliccrs,  unless  sooner  weighed  by  the 
supervisors  or  surveyors,  on  forfeittu-c  of  2ol. 

By  Stat.  9  Annr,  c.  11,  fraudulently  hidden  or  con- 
cealed to  be  forfeited,  with  a  penalty  of  20I.    S.  1 7. 

Accounts  are  to  be  made  up  by  the  traders,  and 
balanced  with  the  ofFiccrs,  if  demanded,  every  three 
months,  on  penalty  of  50I.     S.  27.  * 

The 
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The  duties  are  to  be  paid,  in  London  within  14 
days,  in  the  country  within  six  weeks,  after  being 
charged  and  stamped,  on  forfeiture  of  double  duty  ; 
but  tanners,  &c.  are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than 
the  next  market  town  to  pay  such  duties.     S.  23,  24, 

25- 

Goods  are  not  to  be  carried  out  after  the  makers 

have  neglected  to  pay  the  duties,  on  forfeiture  of 
double  the  duty,  if  tawed  or  oil  leather  ;  if  any  other, 
double  the  value.     S.  25. 

By  Stat.  I  Jac  I.  c.  22.  s.  6,  and  24  G.  III.  c.  19.  s. 
2,  a  tanner  is  not  to  exercise  the  craft  or  mystery  of 
shoemaker,  currier,  butcher,  or  cutter  or  worker  of 
leather,  on  forfeiture  of  all  hides  or  skins  so  used  by 
him  during  the  time  he  has  carried  on  the  craft  of 
tanning,  or  the  value  tliercof,  and  penalty  of  5CI. 

By  Stat.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  22,  no  butcher  shall  be  a  tanner, 
on  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  for  every  day  he  shall  use  such 
craft.     S.  4. 

A  currier  shall  not  be  a  tanner,  shoemaker,  or 
butcher,  on  forfeiture  of  6s.  8d.  for  every  hide  or 
skin  curried  by  him.     S.  25. 

Tanners  or  others  are  not  to  forestall  hides,  on  pe- 
nalty of  6s.  8d.  each.     S.  7. 

Tanners  are  not  to  tan  any  rotten  or  putrefied 
hides,  nor  suffer  any  hides  to  remain  wet  till  frozen, 
nor  to  overlime  hides,  nor  put  them  in  vats  till  the 
lime  is  washed  out ;  are  not  to  use  any  materials, 
except  oak  or  ash  bark,  tapwart,  malt,  meal,  lime, 
and  culver,  or  hen  dung  ;  are  not  to  parch  the  lea- 
ther by  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  the  sun  ;  and  to  con- 
tinue hides  for  sole  leathers  in  the  wooze  1 2  months, 
and  for  upper  leathers  nine  months,  on  forfei- 
ture thereof,  or  the  just  value,  for  each  offence.  S. 
II. 

Not  to  tan  any  hides,  calves,  or  sheep  skins,  in 
hot  or  warm  wooze,  on  the  penalty  of  i  ol.  and  the 
pillory.     S.  17. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c,  63,  Samuel  Ashton,  of  Shef- 
field, in  the  county  of  York,  painter,  is  excepted 
from  certain  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  mate- 
rials, and  allowed  to  use  certain  other  .ingredients  in 
preparing  a  tan  liquor  of  his  invention,  as  mentioned 
in  the  letters  patent  granted  to  him  for  his  process  of 
tanning,  dated  January  1 6, 1 794.     S.  1 7. 

Tanned  leather  is  to  be  searched  and  sealed  at 
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Leadenhall,  by  searchers  appointed  by  the  corporation 
of  London  5  and  in  the  country,  by  searchers  ap- 
pointed by  mayors,  &c.     S.  31,  32. 

Leather  insufficiently  tanned  or  dried  is  not  to  be 
offered  for  sale,  on  forfeiture  thereof.     S.  14,  15^ 

39- 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  54.  s.  10,  the  pains  of  death 
imposed  by  9  Anne,  c.  11,  10  Anne,  c.  26,  and  5  G. 
I.  c.  2,  are  to  be  in  force  against  all  persons  who  shall 
counterfeit  stamps,  provided  in  pursuance  of  27  G. 
III.  c.  13,  28  G.  in.  c.  37,  and  31  G.  III.  c.  27,  or 
any  or  either  of  them,  for  stamping  hides  and  skins 
tanned,  tawed,  or  dressed  in  Great  Britain,  or 
.who  shall  imitate  the  impression  thereof,  to  deft-aud 
the  revenue  of  any  duties  imjwsed  thereon,  or  who 
shall  sell  any  hides  or  skins  with  such  counterfeit  im- 
pressions, knowing  them  to  be  such  ;  or  who  shall 
counterfeit  any  stamps  or  impressions  made  in  pur- 
suance of  any  acts  of  parliament  for  stamping  hides 
and  skins  tanned  or  tawed  in  Great  Britain,  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue  of  the  duties  imposed  thereon,  or 
who  shall  sell  the  same  with  such  counterfeit  marks 
or  impressions    thereon,   knowing  the  same   to  be 

,    counterfeit. 

By  Stat.  39,  40  G.  III.  c.  66.  s.  4,  persons  wilftilly  or 
carelessly  injuring  hides  or  skins,  so  as  to  decrease  the 
value  thereof,  forfeit  the  following  sums,  viz,  not  ex- 
ceeding I  OS.  and  not  less  than  is.  for  the  hide  or 
skin  of  any  ox,  bull,  cow.  Sec;  and  not  exceeding  5s. 
nor  less  than  6d.  for  the  hide  of  every  calf;  not  ex- 
ceeding 5s.  nor  less  than  is.  for  the  hide  of  every 
horse,  mare,  &c. ;  and  not  exceeding  6d.  nor  less  than 
3d.  for  the  hide  of  every  hog,  pig,  sheep,  or  lamb, 
upon  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  within 
whose  jurisdiction  such  hides  or  skins  shall  be  so 
found. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  91.  s.  10,  from  July  5,  1801, 
if  any  hides  or  skins  tanned,  tawed,  or  dressed  in  oil, 
shall  be  found  in  any  place  whatever  in  Great  Britain 
(except  on  the  entered  premises  of  a  tanner,  taw6r, 
currier,  or  dresser  of  leather  in  oil),  without  having 
thereon  the  mark  or  stamp  to  denote  the  charging  of 
the  duty  for  swell  hide  or  skin,  the  same  shall  be  for- 

■'"Hfeked,  and  a  penalty  of  lool. 

Malt  and  Maltstehs.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41, 
makers  thereof  for  sale  are  to  take  out,  and  pay  duty 

for 
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for  licences  adnually,  under  penalty  of  to!.    S.  1,4, 

6.7. 

By  itat.  8, 9  W.  IQ.  c.  22.  s.  t,  and  iz  Anne,  c.  2. 
t.  7,  mak  is  to  be  charged  by  the  Winchester  bushel, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  18.^  inches  wide,  and 
eight  inches  deep. 

By  Stat.  1 2  Anne,  c.  2,  malt  to  be  meatored  by  of- 
ficers while  making,  by  gauge,  and  not  by  the  bushel. 
S,  17. 

Maltsters  are  not  to  erect,  set  up,  or  alter  any  cis- 
terns or  other  utensils,  or  any  kilns,  floors,  or  other 
places,  without  first  giving  notice  thereof  in  writ- 
ing at  the  nearest  ofEcc  of  exci^,  nor  to  keep  any 
private  utensils,  on  penalty  of  50I.    S.  36. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  L  c.  4.  i.  fo,  makers  are  not  to  be- 
gin to  wet  grain  for  home  coaaamprion  until  six  days 
after  all  the  malt  they  have  made  for  exportation 
■hall  be  dried  and  locked  up,  on  penalty  of  5s.  per 
buthd. 

By  Stat.  1 2  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  4,  ti4,  makers  of  mak  are 
to  permit  oiTiccrs  by  day,  or  bj  night  with  a  constable, 
to  enter  and  gange  utensils,  and  take  accounts  of  all 
mak  making  or  made,  on  penalty  of  30I. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  13,  makers  are  not  to  begin  to 
wet  com  or  grain  but  betireen  the  hours  of  four  in 
the  tnoruing  and  nine  in  the  evening,  on  pcnaky  of 
tool.    S.  I. 

Maker;  m  any  city  or  town  arc  to  give  24  hours 
aeCke  in  writing,  and  in  other  places  48  hours,  before 
beginning  to  wet  grain,  on  penalty  of  I ooL     3kl. 

Makers  having  begun  to  wet  gr&in  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, ^" "—  ~r  ceed  till  the  whole  is  covered  with  water, 
and  (  he  same  so  covered  40  hours,  on  penahy 

ofiocl.     liiJ. 

For  adding  fresh  grain  to  any  steeping,  after  taken 
account  of  by  the  ofTicers,  penalty  tool.     liij. 

By  scat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  20,  and  33  G.  II.  c  7.  s. 
70,  makers  are  to  be  allowed  four  bushels  in  24  for 
malt  charged  while  steeping,  or  within  30  hours 
after ;  bat  toch  allowance  is  not  to  be  made  unless  the 
grain  is  contianed  wider  water  full  40  hours. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  i.  s.  a«»  for  conveying  grain 
froa  the  ciateriM,  and  mixing  the  sair>e  with  nny 
coach  or  flo*r  depending,  or  conveying  away  any 
atceptng,  or  part  of  a  steeping  of  grain,  so  that  no 
couch  gangr  tan  be  taken  thereof,  penalty  tool. 
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By  Stat.  26  G.  III-c.  10.  s.  17,  for  trtading,  ram- 
ming, or  forcing  the  grain  in  the  cistern  or  couch,  or 
if  such  grain  be  found  so  hard,  dose,  and  compact,  as 
it  could  not  be  unless  forced,  penalty  5s.  per  bushel } 
proof  of  the  grain  being  so  found  is  deemed  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  fact. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  28,  makers  are  to  be  al- 
io ired  10  bushels  in  the  20  for  malt  charged  on  the 
floor,  after  being  30  hours  out  of  the  cisterns,  and 
before  the  same  is  dried. 

By  rfat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  16,  and  a  G.  II.  c.  i.  s.  11. 
arc  not  to  mix  the  grain  of  one  steeping  with  tliat  of 
another,  nor  any  of  their  couches  or  floors,  before 
put  on  the  kiln,  on  penalty  of  5s.  per  buslicl. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  35,  for  fraudulently  con- 
cealing or  conveying  away  malt,  penalty  los.  per 
bushel. 

By  sut.  I  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  1 3,  makers  or  sellers  mixing 
unmalted  com  or  grain  with  grain  or  corn  malted,  or 
selling  such  mixture,  forfeit  5s.  per  bushel. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  4,  31,  are  entitled  on  de- 
mand to  a  copy  of  the  ofliccr's  returns. 

Are  to  make  a  trae  entry  monthly  of  all  malt  made, 
on  penalty  of  i  ol.     S.  4. 

By  Stat.  1 2  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  5,  6,  and  i  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  8, 
are  to  pay  the  duty  within  four  months  after  they 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  made  such  entries,  on  penalty 
of  double  duty. 

Informations,  or  actions,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
duty  thereon,  are  to  be  commenced  within  five  years. 
S.  19. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s.  17,  malt  in  the  custody  of 
makers  is  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  2 1,  and  also  materials  and 
-JKlteils  in  the  ctistody  of  makers  thereof,  or  others 
in  trust,  are  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  14,  for  obstructing  ofBcers  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  penalty  lol. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  I.  c.  3.  s.  35,  malt  being  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire  or  water,  the  proprietors,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  jiutices  in  sessions,  or  to  the  major  part  of 
the  commissioners,  giving  six  days  notice,  proving  the 
fart,  and  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  arc  to  have  cer- 
tificates to  entitle  them  to  receive  drawbacks  of  the 
whole,  or  a  proportionate  part  of  the  duty,  according 
tosucbdamagrr. 

In 
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In  cnSes  of  application  for  return  of  the  duty  for 
malt  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  or  water,  if  to  the 
justices,  notice  is  to  be  given  t6  the  colfcctors  six  days 
prior  to  the  sessions ;  if  to  the  commissioners,  notice 
to  the  solicitor  six  days  prior  to  such  applications : 
relief  to  be  applied  for  within  one  month  after  such 
losses.   S.  i;6. 

On  applications  for  return  of  the  duty  for  malt  de- 
'  stroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  or  water,  the  judgments  of 
the  commissioners,  or  the  justices  in  sessions,  are  to 
be  final.     S.  37. 

By  Stat.  1 2  Anne,  c.  2.  s.  37,  appeals  lie  to  the  cjuar- 
-  ter  sessions  fi-om  the  judgment  of  the  justices  in  malt 
cases;  but  the  determinations. of  justices  in  sessions 
are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  certiorari. 

In  cases  of  appeals  the  respondents  are  to  have  six 
days  notice.     S.  38. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  10,  in  cases  of  appeals  the 
justices  in  .sessions  are  to  proceed  to  the  merits,  and 
may  amend  the  defects  of  form. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s  n,  and  3  G.  Ill  c  i.  s. 
10,  malt  brought  by  land  from  Scotland  is  to  be  car- 
ried through  Berwick  or  Carlisle,  and  entered  with 
the  officers  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  such  malt. 

By  Stat.  3  Vr.  III.  c.  I.  s.  10,  brought  by  sea  from 
Scotland,  is  to  be  entered  with  the  officers  of  the 
port  to  which  it  is  sent,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s.  1 1,  and  3  G.  III.  c.  1.  s. 
1  o,  brought  from  Scotland  without  certificates  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  English  duty. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  III.  c.  35.  s.  6,  allowances  to  brewers, 
&c.  out  of  the  duty  thereon,  are  to  be  paid  in  four 
.  months  aft^r  the  duty  on  the  beer  is  to  be  paid. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55.  s.  41,  such  allowances  to 
brewers,  &c.  out  of  the  duty  tlicrcon,  are  to  be  de- 
.  ducted  out  of  the  beer  duty. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  2,  allowances  to  brewers, 
&c.  out  of  the  duty  thereon,  are  not  to  be  made  for 
table  beer. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  II.  c.  7.  s.  1 6,  where  payable  as  rent, 
or  where  rent  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  price  of  malt, 
the  temmt  may  deduct  the  duty. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II  c.  13.  s.  i  2,  makers  thereof  being 
justices,  are  not  to  grant  beer  licences  to  any  person 
whatever.        ,i)  i  •  i   -       : , 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  91,  s.  t,  a  supervisor,  or  any 
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other  olScer  of  excise,  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son or  parsons  by  him  employed  for  that  purpose,in  the 
presence  of  the  maltster,  or  his,  her,  or  their  servant  (if 
such  master  or  servant  shall  think  fit  to  be  present  at 
such  operation)  may  throw  or  remove  all  the  corn  or 
grain  out  of  any  couch  which  such  officer  shall  sus- 
pect to  have  been  forced  together,  and  throw  and 
lay  the  same  level  in  the  malthouse  ;  and  if  any  in- 
crease shall  be  found  in  the  gauge  or  quantity,  ex- 
ceeding one  bushel  in  every  20  bushels,  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  maltster  or 
maker  did  tread,  ram,  or  force  together  the  same  corn, 
&c.  and  such  maltster  or  maker  shall  forfeit  5s.  for 
€very  bushel  of  such  corn  or  grain. 

Mead  or  Methuclin.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41. 
s.  1,6,  7,  8,  makers  for  sale  are  to  take  out  and  pay 
duty  for  licence  aunually,  on  penalty  of  lol. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  6,  17,  makers 
are  to  permit  officers  by  day,  and  by  night  with  a  con- 
stable, to  enter  and  take  account  of  airy  of  the  li- 
quors, on  penalty  of  15I. 

Makers  fraudulently  concealing  or  carrying  away 
mead  or  metheglin,  incur  a  penalty  of  five  shillings 
per  gallon. 

By  stat.  16  G.III.  c.  59.  s.  29,  mead  or  metheglin 
found  in  a  room,  cellar,  or  other  place,  entered  by 
any  wholesale  dealer  in  wine,  for  keeping  or  selling 
that  article,  to  be  deemed  foreign  wine. 

Pai'ER.  By  stat  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  i,  6,  7,  makers 
thereof  are  to  take  out  and  pay  duty  for  licences  an- 
nually, under  penalty  for  neglect  of  20I. 

By  stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  2,  3,  4,  duties  are  to 
be  paid  by  makers  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise,  as  follows : 

First  class,  paper  used  for  writing,  drawing,  &c.  ele- 
phant, and  cartridge  paper. 

Second  ditto,  coloured  and  whited  brown,  or 
paper  used  for  ;iacking  goods,  &:c. 

Third  ditto,  brown. 

Fourth  ditto,  all  paper  not  herein  before  included, 
sach  as  sheating  paper,  buttoii  paper,  pasteboard, 
millboard,  scaleboard,  ^c. 

Makers  are  to  make  eniries  in  writing,  at  the  near- 
est office  of  excise,  of  their  mills,  workhouses,  &c. 
for  making,  drying,  or  keeping  paper,  or  materials 
proper  to  be  made  into  paper,  and  of  all  vats,  he. 

intended 
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intended  to  be  used  by  them  for  such  pnrposes  ;  for 
neglecting,  penalty  5CI.  together  with  all  paper,  vats, 
&c-  so  found,  whereof  no  such  entries  shall  have  been 
made.  S.  5. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  6,  and  21  G.  III.  c  24. 
s.  5,  the  ream  is  to  contain  20  quires  of  24  sheets  in 
each  i  the  bundle  40  quires  of  24  sheets  each. 
Pasteboard,  &c.  to  be  made  up  in  parcels,  each  parcel 
to  contain  even  dozens  of  sheets,  and  not  to  have 
less  than  24  or  more  than  72  sheets  in  each  parcel, 
under  the  penalty  of  50I.  By  ii  G.  III.  the  quire 
of  double  demy  for  newspapers  is  to  contain  25 
sheets. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  20.  s.  7,  makers  are  to  give 
notice  to  officers  when  their  paper  is  ready  to  be 
weighed  and  charged,  in  cities  or  market  towns  24 
hours,  in  other  places  48  hours,  and  such  officers  are 
then  to  anend,  and  the  paper,  &c.  is  to  be  then  pro- 
duced, being  first  tied  up  as  follows,  viz.  all  such 
paper  to  be  Inclosed  and  tied  up  with  strong  thread 
or  string,  in  covers  containing  one  ream  or  one  bun- 
dle each :  all  such  pasteboards,  &c.  being  so  tied,  the 
different  parts  of  such  thread  or  string  shall  pass  over 
and  acrou  each  other  at  the  middle  of  such  reams  or 
bundles  of  paper,  or  parcels  of  pasteboard,  tec.  and 
where  the  same  shall  cross  each  other,  it  slull  be  passed 
from  thence  over  and  across  the  ends  or  sides  thereof; 
and  the  class  wherein  the  same  is  rated  shall  be 
marked  thereon  in  words  at  length,  and  if  not  pro- 
duced in  such  proper  manner,  fresh  notices  are  to  be 
given. 

Paper  is  to  be  stamped  with  stamps  or  impressions 
to  be  provided  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  who 
may  vary  the  same  as  they  think  proper.    S.  8. 

For  counterfeiting  the  mark,  or  selling  paper,  &c. 
with  a  forged  one,  penalty  50CI.  S.  9. 

Paper  is  to  be  marked  with  proper  stamps,  and  la- 
bels affixed  to  denote  the  duties,  with  the  christian 
and  surnames  of  the  officers,  and  fhc  date  of  the  day 
and  year  the  duty  was  charged  on  each  ream,  bundle 
or  parcel,  and  for  wilfully  ilchciag  the  same,  penalty 
50I.  S.  10. 

Officen  may  open  any  ream  or  bundle  of  paper,  and 
tAe  samples  not  exceeding  one  sheet  out  of  each 
quire,  paying,  if  demanded,  the  market  price,  and 
may  seize  the  same  if  found  of  different  classes  than 
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marked  on  the  wrappers ;  and  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  have  so  fabely  marked  the  same,  tre  to  for- 
feit 50I.  Proof  of  paper  being  of  the  cbiS  marked  on 
the  cover  to  lie  upon  the  owners.  S.  1 1,  35. 

Makers  arc  to  make  entries  on  oath  in  writing  every 
six  weeks,  of  all  paper  made,  on  penalty  of  50!.  but 
are  not  obliged  to  go  ftther  than  the  nearest  market 
town  to  make  entries.  S.  1 2. 

Duties  are  to  be  paid  within  six  weeks  after  the 
maker  has  or  ought  to  have  made  entry,  on  penalty 
of  double  duty.  S.  13. 

Makers  removing  or  sending  away  any  paper,  paste- 
board, millboard,  sc.Ucboard,  or^Li-'-rd  paper,  before 
account  thereof  has  been  taken  by  the  proper  officers, 
forfeit  50I.  nor  bhall  tiiey  remove  any  paper  in  less 
quantity  than  a  ream  of  such  paper,  under  forfeiture 
of  the  same,  together  with  the  horse?.,  and  other  cat- 
tle, caijiage.  Sec.  used  in  removing  ihe  same.    S.  1 4. 

Such  paper  not  to  be  removed  until  24  hours  after 
weighing,  unless  the  same  is  weighed  by  the  surveyor 
or  supervisor,  and  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart  firom 
other  parcels  of  paper,  that  such  superior  officers  may 
re-weigh  the  same,  under  penalty  of  50I.  for  each 
offence.    S.  15. 

On  48  hours  previous  notice,  paper,  &c.  may  be 
removed  from  one  mill  to  another  to  be  finished,  on 
certificate  from  the  officer.    S.  16. 

Makers  are  to  keep  paper,  &c.  that  is  stamped,  se- 
parate and  apart  from  what  is  imstamped,  and  one 
class  apart  from  another  ;  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  17. 

Officers  are  to  enter  mills,  &c.  by  d.iy  (or  by  night 
withacoiutable)  and  take  account  of  pa  per,  pasteboard, 
&c.  and  of  all  materials  j  and  are  to  have  copies  of  their 
charges  if  demanded  in  writing,  on  penalty  of  40s. 
S.  18. 

Iwikers  are  to  assist  the  officers  in  weighing,  and 
the  surveyors  in  re-weighing,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S. 

IQ,    20. 

Surveyors,  supervisors,  or  supervisors  and  officers, 
are  to  give  the  turn  of  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  allowing  the  makers  two  pound  per  hundred 
weight  in  lieu  thereof.   S.  21. 

No  weight  less  than  one  pound  to  be  used,  on  pe- 
nalty of  losing  the  allowance.  S.  22. 

Obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  this  act, 
penalty  tool.  S.  3<5. 

Q  q  Stationers, 
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Stationers,  dealers  in  paper,  or  others,  shall  not 
.  return^  or  sviffer  to  be  returned  to  any  maker  of 
paper,  any  wrapper  or  cover  which  has  been  before 
used,  but  are  to  destroy  the  same,  on  penalty  of  lool. ; 
and  makers  receiving  such  wrappers  or  covers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  likepenahy.  But  tfcis  penalty  is  not  to  ex- 
tend to  paper  opened  and  returned  on  account  of  the 
same  being  disliked  and  refused  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  same  was  sent.   S.  25, 26. 

Paper  nispccted  to  be  fraudulently  concealed,  may 
be  searched  for  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable) 
and  seized  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  (upon 
oath)  before  two  commissioners  in  London,  or  one 
justice  in  the  country ;  officers  may  seize  and  carry 
away  all  such  paper,  &c.  together  with  the  packages 
containing  the  same,  and  the  party  in  whose  custody 
it  is  found  shall  forfeit  50I.    S.  23. 

No  stationers  or  dealers  in  paper  shall  receive'  into 
their  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  made  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  an  entire  ream  or  bundle,  inclosed  in 
a  cover,  and  libelled  with  the  officer's  name,  date,  &c. 
on  penalty  of  50I.  with  forfeiture  of  all  such  paper. 

■  Papefi  &c.  being  damaged  by  the  sinking  of  a 
barge,  or  vesselj  in  which  the  same  shall  be  transported 
from  one  port  of  this  kingdom  to  another  within  the 
same,  the  proprietors  thereof,  on  application  to  the 
justices  in  sessions,  giving  three  days  notice  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  damage,  are  to  have  a  certificate  from 
the  justices,  to  entitle  them  to  receive  a  drawback  of 
the  duty  in  proportion  to  the  damage.    S.  48,  49, 

Paper  for  Permits-  By  stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  8, 
paper  is  to  be  made  with  moulds  provided  by  the  com  - 
missioners  of  excise. 

Makers  of  such  paper  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
major  part  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  under 
their  hands  and  seals. 

Paper  for  permits  to  have  the  words  excise  office  vi- 
sible in  the  substance,  and  such  paper  not  to  be  deli- 
vered out  by  any  officer  of  excise,  before  or  after  being 
printed,  till  filled  up  agreeable  to  the  request  notes  of 
traders,  on  pain  of  transportation.  S.  1 1 , 

Persons  counterfeiting  paper  for  permits  are  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,    S.  9. 

Paper.  Hangings.  By  stat.  24  G.III.c.4i.  s.  1,6, 
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7,  printers,  painters,  or  stainers  thereof  are  to  take 
out  licences  annually,  on  peiialty  of  20I. 

By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  43,  44,  no  place  to  be 
used  for  printing,  &c.  of  paper,  without  first  giving 
notice  thereof,  containing  their  names  and  abodes  in 
writing,  at  the  next  office,  on  penalty  of  30I. 

Printers,  &c.  are  to  permit  officers  by  day  (or  by 
night  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and  take  account  of 
paper,  &c.  on  penalty  of  20I.  S.  48,  50. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  13,  stamps  and  frame- 
marks  for  marking  paper  printed,  &c.  are  to  be  pro- 
vided and  distributed,  and  may  be  altered  or  renewed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  excise. 

By  stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  36.  s.  17,  officers  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  and  dimensions  of  paper  before 
being  printed,  painted,  or  stained,  and  to  mark  or 
stamp  every  sheet  and  piece  thereof,  to  denote  that 
such  account  has  been  taken. 

By  stat.  2  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  5,  before  any  piece  of 
paper,  &c.  shall  be  printed,  the  same  to  be  produced 
to  the  proper  officers,  who,  if  the  same  be  marked 
as  directed  above,  are  to  affix  at  both  ends  a  frame- 
mark,  denoting  the  measurement  thereof.  Begin- 
ning to  print,  &c.  any  piece  or  sheet  of  paper  before 
being  frame-marked,  penalty  20I.  and  the  paper  is 
forfeited. 

Wilfully  cutting  out,  obliterating,  or  defacing 
such  frame-mark  put  on  any  piece  or  sheet  of  paper, 
penalty  50I.  S.  14. 

Fraudulently  affixing  to  any  piece  or  sheet  of  paper 
any  frame-mark  or  stamp,  which  has  been  before  put 
on  other  paper,  penalty  50I.  S.  15. 

By  stat.  I  G.  I.  c.  36.  s.  17,  and  26  G.  III.  c.  78. 
s.  10,  not  (giving  satisfactory  account  of  paper  mis- 
sing, which  had  been  marked  with  such  frame-marks, 
to  be  chargeable  with  the  duties  for  the  same. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  6,  7,  printers,  or  deal- 
ers in  paper,  having  in  their  custody  any  pieces  of 
printed  or  painted  paper  without  the  frame-marks  at 
both  ends,  except  remnants  of  less  length  than  the 
frame-mark  expresses,  forfeit  the  same. 

Printers,  &c.  being  desirous  of  cutting  printed  or 
painted  paper  into  remnants  or  parts,  are  to  give  six 
hours  notice  to  the  officers,  who  are  to  attend,  and 
see  the  frame-marks  and  duty  stamps  cut  from  each 
end,  and  afterwards  to  stamp  such  remnants  at  both 

ends 
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endf  with  the  stamps  provided  for  this  purpose. 
S.  8. 

To  permit  the  ofBccrs  to  tafcr  account  of,  and 
charge,  and  mark  with  the  duty  stamp,  every  piece 
or  sheet  of  paper  as  soon  as  printed,  he.  with  any 
colour  or  figture.  S.  9. 

In  stamping  paper  printed,  painted,  or -stained, 
the  officers  arc  to  do  as  little  damage  as  may  be. 
8.13. 

No  piece  or  sheet  of  primed,  painted,  or  stained 
paper  to  be  removed  before  charged  and  marked  at 
both  ends  with  the  duty  stamp,  on  penalty  o{  50L 
the  paper  also  is  forfeited  if  fuuud  in  the  pMsesnon 
of  any  dealer.  S.  9. 

Keeping  paper,  whether  marked  and  stamped  or 
not,  in  any  place  of  which  no  notice  has  been  given, 
penalty  50I.  and  forfeiture  of  such  paper.   J&    16. 

By  Stat.  10  Annc,c.  19.  s.  53,  54,  printed,  painted, 
or  stained  paper,  and  a)»o  matcrbls  or  utensils  (or 
printing,  ice.  found  in  any  printe  warehouse,  of 
which  no  notice  shall  Aiave  been  gi»en,  are  f    '' 

By  Stat.  a6  C.   HI.  c.  78.  t.  la,  for  £ru>i 
concealing  printed,   painted,  or   stoned   paper»  or 
paper  marked  for  printing,  &c.  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  52,  paper  of  which  an 
account  has  been  taken,  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
£rom  that  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken,  on 
penalty  of  5I. 

By  Stat.  36  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  it,  all  printed,  painted, 
or  stained  paper,  which  shall  have  been  stamped  and 
charged,  to  be  kept  separate  from  such  u  has  not  been 
stamped  and  charged,  on  penalty  of  50!. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  ji,  printed  or  painted 
paper  not  to  be  removed  before  account  has  been  taken 
by  the  ofiicer*,  without  giving  two  days  notice,  on  pe- 
nalty of  20I. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  L  c.  36.  s.  18,  and  26  G.  III.  c  78. 
■•  9,  removing  or  sending  away  paper  before  account 
has  been  taken  of  it,  and  before  it  is  marked  with  tiic 
doty  stamp,  incurs  a  penalty  of  2cl.  and  such  pjpcr  ia 


Paper  printed,  &c.  found  without  the  proper  stanrp 
at  both  ends,  in  the  custody  of  dealers  or  otltcrs  fur 
their  use,  is  forfeited. 

Bystot.26G.lII.c.78.s.  18,  and  3a  G.  III.  c.  54. 
*.  $,   printed,    painted,    stained,  or   tor^pi   paper 
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found  in  the  custody  of  any  priitter,  staincr,  pr  dealer* 
without  the  duty  stamp  and  frame-mark,  or  having 
the  same  .it  one  end  only,  and  being  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  frame-mark  at  both  ends,  and  being  longer 
by  half  a  yard  than  the  frame-mark  expresses,  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  is 
found  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.III.  c.  78.  s.  17,  and  32G.  III.  c.  54. 
9.  4,  on  oath  of  suspicion  that  any  such,  printed, 
painted,  stained,  or  foreign  pnpcr  is  in  the  cnsttjdy  of 
any  paper-stainer,  or  other  person  fdl*  sale,  without 
the  duty  stamp,  two  commissioners  in  London,  or 
one  ja^tice  in  the  country,  may  grant  a  wtirrant  tn 
search  for  and  seize  such  paper,  in  the  day  time,  or 
by  night  with  a  constable  ;  for  obstructing  or  prevent- 
ing officers  on  the  occasion,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  ig.  s.  48,  printers,  staincrs,  &c. 
arc  entitled  on  demand  to  copies  of  officer's  re- 
turns. 

By  Stat.  26  G.III.  c.  78.  s.  i,  and  10  Axme,  c.  19. 
s.  46,  printers,  5rc.  are  to  make  entriei.  in  writing 
and  on  oath  every  fortnight,  of  all  paper  painted, 
stained,  &c.  by  them,  on  penalty  of  50L  But  they 
are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than  the  next  market 
town  to  make  such  emries< 

By  itat.  2<S  G.  III.  c.  78.  ».  3,  printers,  81c.  arc  to 
pay  the  duties  within  a  foruiight  after  they  have,  or 
ought  to  have  made  their  entries,  on  forfeiture  of 
doHble  Mich  duties.  J  > 

By  uat.  to  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  20,  and  28  G.  111.  i. 
^9.^.  17,  printers,  stainers,  &c.  obstructing  officers 
in  the  execution  of  any  part  of  their  duty,  incur  a 
penalty  of  20I.  and  if  in  searching  for,  seizing,  or 
carrying  away  any  forfeited  paper,  a  penalty  of  50I. 

iMENT  and  VtU.UM.     By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c. 

^,.  ^.  ,,6,  "J,  makers  thereof  arc  to  take  aat  licences 
annually ;  for  neglect,  penalty  loL 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11.  s.  1^,  mafccn^  before  they 
begin,  are  to  give  notice  nt  the  nearest  tr\<W  office, 
of  their  names,  yards,  wor':h'm'.''<;,  Vat«,  pits,  &c. 
on  penalty  of  50I. 

No  private  or  ancntercd  places  to  be  kept  for  dy- 
ing or  kccpijig  skins,  on  pen.ilty  of  Jol.  and  forfcit- 
,ure*f  the  goods.     S.  i6,   17. 

Officers,  by  day,  to  enter  and  take  accoofit  of 
skins  ;  for  refusing,  penalty  lol;    S.  17. 

Qj4  a  Two 
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Two  days  notice  to  be  given  in  writing,  before 
talcing  parchment  or  vellum  out  of  the  materials  to  be 
dried,  on  penalty  of  20I.  S.  1 7. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  1 1.  s.  17,  and  5  G.  I.  c.  2.  s. 
3,  stamps  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties  there- 
on, arc  to  be  provided  by  the  commissioners,  and 
may  be  aUered  by  them. 

By  Stat.  9  Anne,  c.  11.  s.  22,  24,  makers  may  di- 
rect on  what  part  of  the  hide  or  skin  the  officers  are 
to  affix  the  stamp ;  and  in  stamping  such  skins,  officers 
are  to  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  same. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  10,  makers  are  to  keep 
stamped  goods  separate  from  unstamped,  on  penalty 
o(  lol.  and  are  also  to  keep  the  skins  last  stamped 
separate  from  skins  previously  stamped,  if  in  Lon- 
don 24  hours,  and  in  the  country  48  hours,  on  pe- 
nalty of  lol. 

By  staft  9  Anne,  c.  n.  s.  16,  17,  19,  26,  no  parch- 
ment or  vellum  to  be  removed  from  the  usual  drying 
places,  yards,  &c.  before  it  is  stamped,  and  the  duty 
charged,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  penalty  of  50I. 

Fraudulently  hiding  or  concealing  parchment  or 
vellum,  incurs  a  penalty  of  20I.  and  the  goods  so  con- 
cealed are  forfeited.    S.  17. 

Entries  upon  oath  to  be  made  witliin  two  days  after 
taking  goods  out  oi  the  materials,  and  before  re- 
moving them  from  the  drying  place,  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  thereof,  on  penalty  of  20I.    S.  16,  17. 

Makers,  if  required,  are  to  make  up  and  balance 
with  the  officers  every  three  months,  an  account  of 
the  goods  taken  out  of  the  ingredients,  on  penalty  of 
5cl.  S.  27. 

Duties  in  London  are  payable  within  14  days,  and 
in  the  country  within  six  weeks  after  the  goods  are 
stamped,  on  forfeiture  of  double  duty.  But  makers 
are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than  the  next  market 
town  to  pay  such  duty,  and  are  entitled  to  copies  of 
officer's  charges.    S.  20,  23,  24,  25. 

Makers  obstructing  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  incur  a  penalty  of  lol.     S.  17. 

Salt.  By  stat.  38  G.  IIL  c.  89.  s.  2  and  3,  the 
dtities  on  salt  to  be  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  of  excise. 

Sixty-five  pounds  avoirdupois  shall  be  deemed  a 
bushel  of  rock  salt ;  and  of  every  other  kind  or  spe- 
cies of  salt,  not  being  rock  salt,  fifty-six  pounds.  S.  4. 
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All  barrels,  casks,  &c.  containing  fish,  beef,  or 
pork,  entitled  to  any  bounty,  are  to  be  gauged  by  the 
English  wine  measures.     S.  5. 

Commissioners  of  excise  may  compound  for  the 
duty  on  salt.     S.  7. 

Rock  salt  may  be  made  into  white  salt  at  places 
duly  entered  ;  penalty  for  refining  such  salt  at  unau- 
thorized places,  lool.     S.  15,  16. 

Makers  of  salt,  refiners  of  rock  salt,  and  proprie- 
tors of  salt  mines  or  wca-ks,  are  to  make  entry  in 
writing  at  the  nearest  oflBce  of  excise,  on  penalty  of 
lool.  and  forfeiture  of  the  salt  made,  and  utensils  for 
making  it.     S.  17. 

Excise  officers  may  at  all  times,  on  request,  enter 
salt  mines,  &c.  to  take  an  account.     S.  1 8. 

Proprietors  of  salt  mines  are  to  provide  a  ware- 
house, in  which  all  rock  salt  shall  be  stowed,  and 
which  shall  be  locked  up  by  the  excise  officers.  For 
not  providing  warehouses,  &c.  penalty  lool.    S.   19. 

Proprietors  of  salt  mines  are  to  give  previous  notice 
of  their  intention  of  taking  out  rock  salt,  &c.  on  pe- 
nalty of  20L  S.  20,  21. 

Makers  of  salt,  &c.  are  to  give  previous  notice  of 
their  intention  to  charge  their  pans,  &c.  on  penalty  of 
20I.  S.  23,  24. 

Makers,  &c.  putting  brine  into  the  pan,  &c.  before 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  without  notice  to  the 
officer,  incur  a  penalty  of  50I.    S.  25. 

When  an  operation  of  sak  is  finished,  and  an  ac- 
count taken  by  the  officer,  makers  are  to  remove  such 
operation  to  the  warehouse.  For  refusing,  penalty  20I. 
S.  26,  27,  28. 

For  warehousing  salt  of  which  no  account  has  been 
taken  by  the  officer,  penalty  I ool.    S.  30. 

Salt,  or  rock  salt,  removed  from  a  warehouse,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  is  forfeited,  with 
the  carrir.ges,  &cc.  and  the  persons  concerned  inciu*  a 
penalty  of  lool.    S.  34. 

Salt,  or  rock  salt,  removed  without  a  permit,  or  un- 
der a  false  description,  is  forfeited,  with  the  ships,  &c. 
and  persons  concerned  in  such  removal  incur  a  penalty 
of  lool.    S.  35,  36. 

Warehouses  are  to  be  approved  of  by  the  surveyor 
or  supervisor  of  excise,  and  to  be  altered  or  repaired 
on  his  requisition ;  for  neglect,  or  for  entering  a 
warehouse  except  in  presence  of  the  officer,  penalty 

2oU 
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id.  Such  mrvcyor  or  supervisor  miy  provide  and 
affix  locks,  &c.  on  warehouses,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  the 
parties ;  for  not  paying  for  such  locks,  or  injuring 
them,  pcnaltj  iodL  S.  37,  38,  39. 

Locks,  &c.  arc  to  be  altered  and  repaired  by  the 
owners,  on  requisition  of  a  snrveyor  or  supervisor,  on 
penalty  of  2ol'    S-  40* 

Previous  notice  is  to  be  given  of  intention  to  take 
sak  out  of  a  warehouse,  and  for  what  use ;  and  an 
officer  is  to  attend  to  take  an  account,  which  shall  be 
a  charge  upon  the  maker.    S.  4 1 . 

Excise  officers,  on  request,  are  to  give  permits  gra- 
tis for  removing  salt  or  rock  salt  from  a  warehouse.  S. 

42.  43- 

A  daily  account  is  to  be  kept  of  salt,  or  rock  salt, 

sold  or  delivered,  and  for  what  purposes :  which  ac- 
count shall  be  returned  every  six  weeks  to  the  next 
excise  office,  and  there  verified  on  oath,  on  penalty  of 
103I.  and  within  a  week  after  such  entr^-  on  oath,  the 
Jutics  arc  tobc  paid,  on  penalty  of  double  the  amount. 
S.  44,  45,  46. 

Salt,  materials,  &c.  in  the  custody  of  makers  of 
salt,  &c.  are  liable  to  be  seized  for  duties  and  penal- 
ties. S.  47 

Rock  salt  removing  to,  or  delirered  on  premises 
belonging  to  a  salt  refinery,  or  salt  work,  without  a 
permit,  is  forfeited,  with  the  ship,  &c.  and  the  per- 
sons concerned  incur  a  peiulty  of  1  ool.  S.  48,  49. 

Scales  and  weights  arc  to  be  kept  at  salt  mines,  ftc. 
for  the  use  of  tlic  excise  officer  :  penalty  for  not  pro- 
viding them,  or  not  *uffi:ring  the  officers  to  nse  them, 
or  using  false  ones,  &c.  lOoL    S*  50. 

Makers  of  salt,  ice-  are  to  aasist  with  their  servants 
the  excise  officers  in  weighing  salt,  on  penaltv  of  looL 
S.S.. 

If  any  person  shall  remove  or  conceal  any  salt  to 
evade  the  duty,  he  shall  forfeit  50I.  and  abo  the  salt. 
S.  52. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  salt,  or  rock  salt,  by 
the  officer,  not  1cm  than  two  bushels  shall  be  weighed, 
except  where  the  whole  to  be  delivered  shall  be  less. 
Alk>wance  tobc  made  for  the  turn  of  the  scale  in  fa- 
vour of  the  crown,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  poond  weight 
in  every  two  busheb  of  such  salt,  or  rock  sak.  S. 
53- 

Officers  of  the  customs  or  excise  may  seize  salt,  or 
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rock-salt,  found  in  any  ship,  waggon,  &c.  or  concealed 
in  any  place,  with  the  ship,  &c.  whei*e  they  have 
reason  to  think  it  has  been  priN-atcIy  made,  clandeS- 
tindy  imported,  &c.  1  and  if  the  party  do  not  make  it 
appear,  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  &e.  the  salt,  &c. 
shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  persons  concerned  in  unship- 
ping, landing,  removing,  or  in  whose  custody  such 
salt  or  rock-salt  shall  be  found,  incur  a  penalty  of  40s. 
for  every  pound  weight  so  found.  S.  54.  ' 

Salt,  or  rock-salt,  hidden  to  evade  the  duties;  is 
forfeited  ;  and  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  sus- 
pecting either  to  be  hidden,  on  m.iking  oath  thereof, 
may  be  authorized  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or 
a  justice,  to  search  for  it ;  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons, in  whose  possession  such  salt,  or  rock-salt,  hid- 
den, shall  be  found,  shall  forfeit  40s.  for  every  pound 
weight  of  such  salt,  or  rock-salt,  so  lodged  or  con- 
cealed ;  or  tool,  at  the  election  of  his  majesty's  attor- 
ney-general, or  the  party  who  shaH  sue  for  the  same. 
Proof  of  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  salt,  or  rock- 
salt,  seized,  to  lie  on  the  owner.  8.55(56. 

If  jnypcrson  make  oath,  that  ■  '  Jed  to  be 

removed  was  received  into  his  custc.  ^  .  :  a  fiermit, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  permit  to  remove  it  coastwise. 
S.  82. 

Every  master  of  a  vessel,  conveying  salt,  or  rock- 
salt,  from  cmc  place  in  Great  Britain  to  another,  shall, 
before  landing  it,  leave  with  the  excise  officer  a  per- 
mit for  the  same,  and  make  oath,  that  he  believes  no 
other  has  been  put  on  board.  Such  master,  when  re- 
quired by  an  excise  officer,  shall  cause  the  salt,  or 
rock-salt,  intended  to  be  unshipped,  to  be  weighed, 
and  an  account  tobc  taken.  For  not  complying  with 
these  restrictions,  penalty  tool.  S.  83,  84,85. 

A  drawback  of  the  duties  to  be  allowed  on  British 
-stt-tised  in  making  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  for 
blcnchi.ig  linen.     S.  8g. 

Officers  of  excise  are  not  obliged  to  attend  the 
mixture  of  the  salt  at  bleaching  grounds  oftener  than 
once  in  seven  days,  nor  then  unless  thev  receive  48 
hours  previous  notice ,  snd  if  the  bleacher  shall  not 
mix  materials  within  half  an  hour  after  the  officer  at- 
tends, the  notice  shall  be  void    S.  90,  91 

iJcfcre  any  person  shall  receive  salt  duty  free  for 
curing  fish,  he  shall  make  entry  of  his  name,  abode, 
and  warehouse ;  aiul  such  warehouse  shall  be  ap- 
proved 
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proved  of  by  the  supervisor  or  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict. S.  92,  93,  94.  39  G.  III.  c.  65.  s.  5,6,  8. 

Before  salt  from  any  s;dt-wQrk  shall  be  delivered  to 
any  fish  curer,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  officer  of 
excise,  to  see  it  weighed  and  warehoused,  who  shall 
grant  him  a  certificate,  specifying  the  quantity,  &c. 
S.  97,  98,  99. 

For  selling  or  giving  away,  or  using  for  any  other 
purpose,  salt  delivered  duty-free  for  curing  fish,  pe- 
nalty 405.  per  pound.  S.  100. 

Persons  by  whom  any  permit  or  permits,  granted 
in  pursuance  of  tills  act,  sliall  have  been  received,  and 
in  whose  possession  any  such  permit  shall  at  any  time 
be,  shall,  after  their  expiration,  deliver  them  to  the 
ofiicer  of  excise  on  demand,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S. 

loi. 

The  treasury  may  authorize  the  commissioners  of 
•excise  to  permit  foul  salt  to  be  sold  for  manuring 
land,  in  places  where  it  has  been  so  allowed.  For 
selling  foul  salt  for  any  other  purpose  than  manuring 
land,  or  salt  not  foul  for  that  purpose,  penalty  i  ool. 
S. 106. 

Glassmakers  may  take  rock-salt  from  warehouses, 
or  brine  or  sea-water  for  making  mineral  alkali, 
or  flux  for  glass,  upon  bond  that  it  shall  be  so  used. 
S.  116. 

No  glassmaker  shall  receive  rock-salt,  &c.  for 
making  mineral  alkali,  or  flux  for  glass,  till  an  entry  is 
made  of  his  workhouses,  &c.  at  the  excise  office  of 
the  district,  on  penalty  of  lool.  with  forfeiture  of  the 
materials  and  utensils.  S.  117,  119,  120,  121. 

Officers  of  excise  may  enter  workhouses,  &c.  of 
manufacturers  of  mineral  alkali,  or  flux  for  glass  j  for 
refusing  them  entrance,  penalty  50I.  S.  122. 

The  duty  is  not  to  extend  to  Glauber's  salt  pro- 
duced in  making  mineral  alkali,  or  flux  for  glass,  and 
expended  In  making  the  same.  S.  123. 

Persons  taking  false  oaths  resjiecting  any  thing  in 
this  act  are  liable  to  the  penalties  for  corrupt  perjury. 
S.  130. 

Persons  forging  certificates,  or  debentures,  are  to 
be  transported  for  scvai  years  ;  and  if  they  return  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time,  are  to  suffer  as  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  S  131,  and  41  G.  III. 
c.  91.  s.  5. 

Forgiving  false  permits,  penalty  500I.  S.  132. 
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For  obstructing  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise, 
or  for  rescuing  seizures,  penalty  20 ol.  S.  133. 

For  bribing,  or  attempting  to  bribe  officers  of  cus- 
toms or  excise,  to  connive  at  any  fraud  against  this   . 
act,  penalty  500I.  S.  134. 

From  October  loth,  1798,  officers  of  excise  may 
exercise  such  powers  as  were  given  to  officers  of  the 
salt  duties  by  acts  in  force  before  passing  tliis  act,  and 
not  hereby  repealed  or  altered.  S.  139. 

All  powers  of  12  Car.  II.  to  extend  to  this  act.  S. 
142. 

The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the 
justices  in  general  sessions,  are  to  set  the  price  of  salt 
sold,  and  not  intended  for  exportation.  S.  143. 
■    For  selling  salt  at  a  higher  than  the  fixed  price,  or 
refusing  to  sell  at  that  price,  penalty  20I. 

One  moiety  of  all  penalties  shall  be  paid  to  the  use 
of  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  shall  inform  and  prosecute  for  tlie 
same  as  aforesaid.    S.  143,  and  41  G.  III.  c.  91.  s. 

For  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  regulations  fir  the 
alloiuance  of  salt  to  fish  curer s,  see  Exports,  Imports, 
Fisheries. 

SnuffDealers.  By  stat.  29  G.III.  c.  18.  s.  155,  are 
those  who  retail  tobacco-stalks,  stalk-flower,  snuff- 
works,  or  snuff  in  quantities  less  than  two  pounds. 
Any  dealer,  however,  may  sell  wholesale  likewise. 

Are  to  take  out  licences  annually ;  for  neglect,  pe- 
nalty 50I.   S.  70,  72. 

Dealers,  three  days  before  they  begin  to  sell,  are  to 
make  entries  in  writing,  at  the  nearest  office  of  ex- 
cise, of  all  their  shops,  or  other  places  for  keeping  or 
seUing  snuff,  on  penalty  of  200I.  and  forfeiture  of  the 
goods.  S.  59. 

The  words  dealers  in  snuff  to  be  painted  in-large  le- 
gible characters  over  their  outer  doors,  or  in  the  fronts 
of  their  houses,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I. 

Dealers  not  having  made  entries  at  the  excise  of- 
fice, and    having  the  words  dealers  in  j//»^ painted .' 
over  their  doors,  &c.  forfeit  I e<^.  i8>;63Hoi'  ^ijitasuj. 

Officers  to  enter,  and  take  accounts  at  Jill  times,  Tjy^ 
day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable),  for  obstructing,  pe-'  • 
nalty  20cl.  S.  97,  149.  :^.;.   n-  ; 

Receiving  goods  without  giving  notice  to  the  offi- 
cer,, and  leaving  with  kim  an  autheuck  perout-  fov  the 

same. 
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<xme,  such  goods  are  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 
S.  ii8. 

Dealers  receiving  goods  with  a  permit,  may  return 
the  tame  within  forty-eight  hours  after,  upon  giving 
twelve  hours  notice  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  cause 
of  such  return,  and  writing  their  own  names,  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  whom  received,  and  like- 
wise the  words  returned  muff,  on  the  packages ;  for 
returning  goods  without  a  permit,  to  forfeit  the  same, 
and  5 ol.  penalty.  S.  123. 

Dcalert  having  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  Scotch 
snuff  (received  by  permit  fi-om  the  manuficturcr),  oc- 
casioned by  the  nu>i:>ture  of  the  air,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 51b.  per  rwt.  arc  to  be  allowed  credit  for  such  in- 
crease }  and  the  snuS*  so  increased  in  weight,  is  to  be 
kept  separate  from  any  other  snuff,  on  penalty  of  20I. 
S.  107,  108. 

•  Having  occasion  to  remove  snuff*  from  their  entered 
premises,    are  to   permits   to   protect    the 

same  *,  and  tn  tii j^cst  notes  for  such  permits  arc 

to  specify  the  names  of  the  persoiu  to  whom  the 
goods  are  to  be  sent,  the  sorts,  and  number  and 
weight  of  packages,  and  whether  to  be  sent  by  land  or 
water,  and  by  what  mode  of  conveyance.  S.  1 1 1, 1 13- 

By  Stat.  29  C.  III.  c.  68.  s.  1 15,  persons  taking  out  a 
pemut,  aod'not  sending  away  the  goods,  nor  return- 
in;;  such  pennits,  forfeit  treble  the  valne  of  the  goods, 
and  the  goods  abo,  if  on  taking  stock  there  shall  not 
appear  a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer  the  permit. 

Dealers  or  other  persons  counterfeiting,  forging, 
Ac.  any  permit,  iacor  a  penalty  of  500I.  S.  125. 

Dealers  arc  every  day  to  enter  in  their  books  snuff 
sold  in  quantities  of  two  poaml  or  upwards,  the  gross 
weight  of  stalk-flower  mixed  with  snuff,  and  of  the 
■rvrral  kinds  of  snuff  mixed,  and  tlie  times  when 
■oixed  i  for  acf  lect,  penalty  50L 

Are  not  to  have  more  than  one  entry-book  in  their 
fOMtjaioo  at  a  time.  S.  105. 

Are  to  leave  their  entry-book  open  for  titc  inspec- 
tion of  the  officer,  and,  en  his  request,  to  enter  op  the 
ipaatities  said  each  Aiy  ■,  and  also  to  return  such 
kooks  on  eadk  ia  London  every  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
eoHHry  every  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  filled  np,  on 
pcnaky  of  tool,  for  refusal;  neglect,  or  false  entry. 

Dealers  having  an  inewaac  in  stock  not  legally  ac- 
fbr,  above  wket  theoilcer  found  on  the  last 
f,  soch  increase  is  to  be  deemed  as 
B 
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brought  in  without  permit,  and  an  equal  quantity- 
forfeited,  and  such  dealers  shall. forfeit  20L  but  five 
pounds  per  huudred  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  first 
buyer  of  Scotch  snuff,  for  increase  by.  the  moisture 
of  air.  S.  106,  107,  108. 

Dealers  offering  to  sale,  or  having  in  their  entered 
premises  any  fustick,  yellow  ebony,  touchwood^  log- 
wood, or  other  wood,  or  any  walnut,  hop,  or  other 
leaves,  or  any  earth,  clay,  or  tobacco  sand  mixed 
with  snuff,  or  snuff  coloured  with  oclire^  amber,  or 
other  colouring  (except  «-atcr  tinged),  forfeit  joLand. 
such  snuff,  wood  leaves,  &c.  S.  93. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  29,  all  snuff  removed 
from  the  entered  premises  to  the  mills  to  be  grotmd, 
whetlicr  w  ith  or  without  a  permit,  is  forfeited,  toge- 
ther witli  the  cattle,  carriages,  boats,  &c.  employed  in 
removing  the  same. 

Stalk-flour,  ground  at  any  mill,  is  not  to  be  re* 
moved  with  or  vritliout  3  permit  to  any  place  to  the 
premises  of  the  manufacturers  to  whom  the  same  was 
sent,  nor  in  any  quantity  less  than  20c  lb.  or  the 
whole  quantity  sent,  on  forfeiture  thcQ^of,  with  the 
cattle,  carriages,  &c.  S.  114. 

Two  pounds  and  upwards  of  snuff  and  stalk-flour, 
or  snuff-work  exceeding  2coIbs.  found  removing  with- 
out a  permit  are  forfeited,  with  the  cattle,  &c.  S.  1 10. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  112,  snuff  not  being  re- 
ceived into  the  stock  of  the  person  to  whom  sent, 
within  the  time  limited  in  the  permit,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  removing  without  a  permit. 

Being  removed  under  colour  of  a  permit,  and  seized, 
in  casea  of  dispute  or  action,  the  proof  of  being  the 
same  as  mentioned  in  sitch  pernm,  to  lie  on  the 
claimer,  and  be  subtitantiated  by  the  oaths  of  two 
credj^le  and  experienced  persons.  S.  113. 

SH&ff  above  two  pounds,  or  any  quantity  of  snuff- 
work,  stalks,  or  stalk-flour,  being  fnund  removing 
any  hour,  except  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  2(jth  of 
September  to  the  23th  of  March,  or  between  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  other  part  oi  the  year,  except  in  a  known 
stage-coach  or  waggon  usually  travelling,  or  in  a 
ship  or  vessel  lawfully  navigated,  out  of  those 
hours,  is  forfeited,  whether  with  or  without  a 
permit,  with  the  cattle,   carriages,   boats,    &c.     S. 

»23-  >f 
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B7  Stat.  30  G.  111.  c.  68.  s.  119,  120,  i2?,  snuff- 
work  or  stalk-flour,  being  removed  from  without  to 
within  the  limits  of  the  chief  .office,  or  from  without 
the  enumerated  parts  to  within  those  parts,  or  within 
two  miles  thereof,  with  or  without  a  permit,  is  for- 
feited, with  the  cattle,  &c.  but  this  does  not  extend 
to  snufl-work,  or  stalk-flour  returned  from  the  mills 
to  the  manufacturer  from  whom  sent,  nor  to  snuff 
regularly  returned,  under  the  legal  rules;  to  the  per- 
sons from  whom  sent ;  and  snuff  may  be  sent  for  sale 
by  the  manufacturer  to  any  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Tobacco-stalk-flour  or  snuff  may  be  seized  on  board 
ships  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast,  by  officers  of  excise.  S.  148. 

Snuff  and  tobacco,  taken  together,  exceeding  100 
lb.  or  stalks,  stalk-flour,  or  snuff-work  found  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast  (unless  by  distress  of  weather) 
are  forfeited  together  with  the  vessel,  tackle,  &c.  S. 
12. 

Tobacco-stalk-flour,  or  snuff,  suspected  to  be  frau- 
dulently deposited  or  concealed,  may  by  day  (or  by 
night  with  a  constable)  be  searched  for,  and  seized 
under  a  warrant  from  any  two  commissioners  in  Lon- 
don, or  any  one  justice  in  the  country  ;  for  obstructing, 
penalty  locl.  S.  153. 

Snuff-work,  or  stalk-flour,  being  offered  for  sale  by 
any  person  not  having  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker, 
pedlar,  &c.  though  with  a  permit,  is  forfeited,  and 
may  be  seized  by  the  party  to  whom  offered,  and  the 
seller  may  be  taken  before  a  justice,  to  be  committed 
and  prosecuted  for  such  offence  ;  the  party  seizing  to 
be  rewarded  as  an  officer.  S.  1 24. 

For  rescuing  after  being  seized,  or  endeavouring 
to  do  so,  penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  147,  being  seized  by  of- 
ficers of  the  customs,  notice  thereof  is  to  be  given  to 
the  excise  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  seizers  are  not 
entitled  to  any  reward.  If  seized  by  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  afterwards  removed  without  an  excise  per- 
mit, the  same  may  be  re-scized  either  by  officers  of 
customs  or  excise. 

When  seized,  and  after  condemnation,  and  before 
sold  or  destroyed,  to  be  deposited  in  established 
warehouses,  at  the  nearest  of  the  parts  enumerated 
above.  S.  140. 
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Such  seizures,  when  deposited  in  the  established 
warehouses,  are  to  be  subject  to  the  examination  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  and  excise.  S.  142. 

Such  goods  seized  and  condemned,  and  which  can- 
not be  sold  (if  foreign)  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  duties, 
or  (if  British)  for  is.  jd.  per  pound,  are  to  be  burnt 
and  destroyed.  S.  140. 

All  snufl-work,  stalks,  and  stalk-flour  seized  and 
condemned,  are  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed. 

Snuff  saved  from  any  ship  wrecked,  stranded,  or 
in  distress,  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  nearest  ware- 
house. S.  58. 

For  assaulting  or  obstructing  officers  in  the  execu- 
.  tionof  their  duty,  penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

Snuff  Manufacturers.  Snuff  manufacturers  are 
those  who  manufacture  or  grind  stalk-flour,  snuff- 
work,  or  snuff.  S.  155. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  64,  65,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  78,  manuf^icturers  are  not  allowed  to  set  up  at 
any  place  less  than  five  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  except 
in  the  enumerated  parts,  or  within  three  miles  thereof, 
or  in  cities  or  market  towns ;  but  the  entry  of  any 
place  used  as  a  manufactory  before  the  5th  July  J  789, 
is  not  to  be  annulled. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  61,  manufacturers  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  head  office  are  to  occupy  tenements 
of  I  ol.  per  annum,  and  pay  the  parish  rates,  and  in 
the  country  are  to  pay  to  church  and  poor,  otherwise 
their  entries  to  be  void. 

Are  to  take  out.  a  licence  annually  ;  for  ne- 
glect, penalty  200I. ;  but  not  to  extend  to  Spanish 
cutters  or  snuff  millers  working  in  any  entered  places 
for  licensed  manufacturers.  S.  70,  72,76. 

Manufacturers  not  selling  in  less  quantity  than  two 
pound,  are  not  required  to  take  out  a  dealer's  licence. 
S.  73- 

Three  days  before  they  begin  to  work,  manufactu- 
rers ai-e  to  make  entries  in  writing,  at  the  nearest  of- 
fice of  excise,  of  all  warehouses,  workhouses,  shops, 
and  other  places  for  manufacturing,  keeping,  or  sell- 
ing snuff,  &c.on  penalty  of  200I.  and  forfeiture  of  all 
tobacco,  snuff,  &c.  found  in  any  place  not  entered. 
S.  S9' 

Manufacturers,  three  days  before  they  begin,  are  to 
make  entries  iii  writbg,  at  the  next  office  of  excise, 

of 
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of  erery  mill,  press,  engine,  &c.  ther  have,  on  penalty 
of  50I.  S.  6(j. 

The  words  manufaeturer  ^ nxujf  to  be  painted  in 
large  legible  characters  over  the  outer  doors,  or  in  the 
fronts  trf^  thrir  hDus«,  &c-  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  62. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  IJI.  c.  68.  s.  63,  not  having  made 
such  entry  at  the  excise  office,  and  having  the  words 
nutn>ifrt<turer  if  tmr^  Y^mXxA  over  their  doors,  incur  a 
pena'ty  of  tool. 

Officers  to  ertcr  and  take  account  at  all  t inres,  by 
day  {or  by  nif^t  with  a  constable) ;  for  obstructing, 
:  -,  149. 

..^. ..;.«-..   -r'vln.r  -iny  land  of  tobacco,  snoff- 

work^,  or  ir.uff,  v  ing  notice  to  the  officers, 

and  leaving  with  them  authentic  permits  for  thcsanic, 
r    '       •  •  •       •        ■  -.  S.  118. 

J    riay  return  the 
same  within  48  hours  after,  opoo  giving  twelve  hours 

ig  tljc  cause  of  such  rc- 

s,  and  the  name^  of 

-i,  and  likewise   the 
words  rrturrifd muff  onihe  packages.  S.  122.- 

Returr.i  to  the  pcrsofts  from  whom  the 

same  were  i -v..... v^,  Without  a  permit,  or  othcfwijc 

contrary  to  the  statute,  -forfeit  the  same,  and  50I. 

Proper  moveable  casks  for  preparing  or  laying  down 

"^-^work,  or  stalks  for  floor,  to  be  p  '  '  y  ma- 

I,  .:_:;torcrs,  who  are  toroark  tJictare  ^:      ,     j;nasivc 

numbers  thereon,  and  construct  the  casks  so   as  the 

1  may  examine  and  weigh  the  same  ;  and  arc 

not  [o  lay  Ao\m  snttfT-work,  except  in  casks  or  bias, 

on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  86. 

Before  they  begin  to  prepare  to  lay  down  snuff- 
work  or  stalks,  are  to  give  notice  in  writing,  in  Lon- 

dr— -•-  ^I'lrs,  and  in  other  placci  twcnty»fourh'" 

sn  sto  contain  the  weight  of  the  tobaccf  , 

and  the  mimbers  of  the  casks  or  bins  preparing }  witlt- 
ont  such  notite,  penalty  50I.  S.  87,  95. 

By  Stat,  ay  G.  III.  c,  68.  $.  87,  88,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s  9,  lb,  30,  liaving  given  notice  to  prepare  or 
by  down  muflT-work,  or  stalk  for  flour,  manufac- 
turer? Hacco,  &c.  in  the  presence  of 

the  of!:.-;-, ..^n  deliver  a  declaration,  spc- 

dfytng  into  what  sorts  of  snuff  the  same  is  to  be  ma- 
nufcctiired,  and  how  much  is  for  each  sort,  penalty 
of  50I.  I  but  if  such  work  be  found  unfit  ibr  the  sort 
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or  sorts  declared,  it  may,  on  a  fresh  notice  and 
declaration  confornv.hte  to  the  regulations  above, 
within  fortyt'  ;,  be  converted  into  another 

sort. 

.\s  soon  as  they  have  laid  dow-n  snuff-work,  or 
stilks,  manufacturers  arc  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
-proper  officer,  specifying  the  time  when  laid  down  ; 
and  in  his  presence  arc  to  fix  a  ticket  to  each  cask, 
signed  by  thcmscives  and  the  officer,  expressing  the 
number  ihcreuf,  the  weight  of  tlie  materials,  time 
when  laid  down,  and  for  what  sort  of  snufi',  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I.  S.  87. 

Dy  stit.  29  G.  III.  c.  63.  s.  87,  and  30  G.  III.  c- 
40.  s.  13,  Ruiuifacturers  are  not  to  mix  snuff-work 
or  stalks  of  one  nukmg  or  layin*  down  with  snuff- 
work,  &c.  of  anotbe:-,  uii  forfeiture  of  50I.  unless 
upon  due  notice;  when- in  the  presence  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  whole  of  one  parcel  of  snuff-work  may  be 
mixed  with  another,  declarations  of  the  weight  laid 
down  in  each  pared,  and  the  times  when  laid  down, 
being  in  such  C£se  delivered. 

1  obacco,  tobacco  stalks,  flour,  or  r^Airns  to  snuff- 
V '  I  once  while  laid  down,  or  once 

ii" — ,   - ,  or  in  '  rli..;;..  T,   pvovidcd  notice, 

as  aforciaid,  be  given,  sj,  11  the  numbers 

of  the  casks,  &c.  when  laid  down,  when   any  in- 
cr  wC,- the  weight,  &c.  into  what  sort  of 

sii_       lb  to  be  nianulactured,  aud  how  much 

of  each  sort.  8.  11,  12,  30. 

By  Stat.  .29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s  87,  95,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  V  ;  ;    •        ;■  :  ,i;e  snuff- 

work  <  .  .      ■  ■  c  '      ''g»  are  to 

give  the  aforesaid  notice,  ai^d  to  specify  in  such-no- 
tice theoumbcrs  of  casks,  and  the  sort  of  the  snuff  to 
l>s^adc ;  ant!  also  in  the  presence  of  tlie  officers  to 
:igh  the  snntl'-work  or  stalks  to  be  taken  out}  for 
neglect,  pcuahy  50I. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  111.  c.  40.  s.  13, 30,  upon  the  afore- 
said notice  being  given,  the  officer  may  take  manu- 
factured snuffi^  not  less  than  aoo  lb.  from  any  parcel 
in  operation,  in  the  presence  of  such  officer,  and  de- 
liver a  declaration  of  tJie  weight  taken,  tlic  weight  of 
the  whole,  and  when  put  into  operation ;  for  taking 
without  such  notice,  &c.  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  Ill,  c.  68.  s.  89,  go,  and  30  G.  III. 

c  40.  s.  io,  upon  having  sngfi-work  or  stalks  out 

Rr  .of 
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•ol  the  casks,  according  to  notice  given,  manufactu- 
rers are  to  proceed  to  make  the  same  into  snuff  or 
stalk-flour,  and  as  soon  as  finished,  to  deliver  a  decla- 
ration, specifying  the  weight  of  each  sort,  and  keep 
the  same  separate  24  hours,  or  until  weighed  by  the 
officer,  on  forfeiture  of  50I. ;  but  for  Scotch  snuff, 
deposited  in  locked-up  rooms  as  soon  as  returned 
Irom  the  mills,  an  immediate  declaration  is  not  re- 
quired. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  HI.  c.  68.  s.  87,  manufacturers  leav- 
ing snuff-work  or  stalks  in  any  cask,  after  weighing 
thereof  to  be  ground,  are  to  fix  a  ticket,  signed  by 
themselves  and  the  oiEcer,  to  the  cask,  specifying 
the  quantity  taken  out,  and  the  time  when,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  19,  may  manufacture 
Scotch  snuff  and  stalk-flour  into  brown  Scotch,  and 
stalk-flour  into  rappee,  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  manufacturing  snuff  in  general. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  115,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  27,  may  send  stalks,  sniiff-work,  or  returns  to 
any  entered  mills,  to  be  there  manufactured  and  dried. 

By  Stat  30  G.III.  c.  40.  s.  24,  ofiicers  weighing 
snuft'  at  the  snuff-mills,  the  whole  quantity  is  to  be 
expressed  in  the  permit,  with  regard  to  the  weight,  at 
the  time  of  drying. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c  68.  s.  91,  92,  manufacturers 
arc  to  provide  rooms,  being  secure,  having  only  one 
door  each,  and  sufficient  fastenings,  for  depositing 
dried  Scotch  snuff  returned  directly  from  the  mills, 
and  may  lodge  the  same  therein  for  six  months,  each 
making  being  separate ;  the  rooms  to  be  locked  and 
sealed  by  the  officer  ;  for  not  keeping  the  same  sepa- 
rate, penalty  50I.  For  artfully  opening  the  rooms  in 
the  officer's  absence,  penalty  ,2ool. 

Manufacturers  intending  to  have  Scotch  snuff,  on 
its  being  returned  from  the  mills,  deposited  in  their 
locked-up  rooms,  are  to  give  the  aforesaid  notice,  and 
the  snuff  may  remain  in  such  rooms  six  months,  with- 
out being  deemed  part  of  the  stock.  S.  91,  95. 

Makers,  desirous  of  taking  Scotch  snuff  out  of 
•their  locked-up  rooms,  are  to  give  the  aforesaid  no- 
tice, and  on  taking  out  such  snuff,  to  deliver  declara- 
tion of  the  weight  thereof,  and  of  the  tobacco,  tobac- 
co-stalks, and  returns  manufactured  into  the  same, 
«nd  times  when  laid  down.  S.  90,  ()^. 
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By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  98,  and  30  G.  III.  c.  40. 

s.  20,  manufacturers  for  every  100  lb.  of  tobacco  ma- 
nufactured, are  to  be  allowed  a  credit  of  115  lb.  of 
rappee  snuff;  for  every  100  lb.  of  tobacco  and  stalks, 
a  credit  of  85  lb.  of  Scotch  snufl",  or  1 20  lb.  of  brown 
Scotch  snuff;  and  for  every  100  lb.  of  stalks,  a  cre- 
dit of  95  lb.  of  stalk-flour ;  for  every  100  lb.  of  Scotch 
snuff  manufactured  with  stalk-flour  for  brown  Scotch 
snuff,  a  credit  of  140  lb. ;  for  every  too  lb.  of  stalk- 
flour  manufactured  with  Scotch  snuff  for  brown  Scotch 
snuff",  a  credit  of  133  lb. ;  for  every  100  lb.  of  stalk- 
flour  manufactured  for  or  added  to  snuff-work  for  rap- 
pee, a  credit  of  128  lb.;  and  for  every  100  lb.  of 
stalk-flour  manufactured  for  or  added  to  snuff-work 
for  brown  Scotch  snuff,  a  credit  of  133  lb. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  15,  16,  17,  30,  having 
given  the  usual  notice  to  the  oflicers,  may  liquor  or 
damp  snuff  perfectly  made  (but  not  less  than  200  lb.) 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  credits  allowed  by  law,  pro- 
vided it  be  weighed  and  liqUored  in  the  presence  of 
the  oflicers. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  106,  manufacturers  are 
to  keep  snuff,  for  which  any  allowances  have  been 
made  on  account  of  liquoring,  separate  from  all  other 
snuff,  and,  on  demand,  are  to  declare  when  such 
allowances  were  made,  and  the  amount  thereof,  on 
penalty  of  20I.  and  are  to  keep  Scotch  snuff,  on 
which  any  credit  is  given  for  increase  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  separate  from  other  snuff,  and  must  shew 
the  same  to  the  oflicer,  and  declare  when  the  allow- 
ance was  made,  and  the  amount  thereof,  on  forfeiture 
of  aol. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  98,  and  30  G.  lU.  c.  40. 
s.  21,  having  an  increase  of  their  stock  above  the  le- 
gal credits,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed  brought  in 
without  permit,  and  is  forfeited. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  121,  may  send  snuff  of 
their  own  manufacture  for  sale  to  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Manufacturers  having  occasion  to  remove  stalk- 
flour,  snuft-work,  or  snuff  from  their  entered  pre- 
mises, are  entitled  to  permits.  S.  ni. 

in  their  requests  for  permits,  are  to  specify  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be 
sent,  the  sorts  of  snuff',  and  number  and  weight  of 
the  packag«s,  whether  to  be  sent  by  land  or  water, 

and 
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and  by  what  mode  of  conveyance ;  if  for  permits  to 
remove  snuff-work  to  the  mills,  to  express  for  what 
purposes  sent)  and  if  to  be  returned  from  the  mills, 
to  specify  when  received^  &c.  S.  1 1 3. 

Mimi&cturers,  unless  they  are  ako  licensed  dealers, 
■Ot  TWlW*^  to  permits  for  lc»  than  two  pound,  nor 
are  they  to  send  out  a  less  quantity,  on  penalty  of  xol. 
S.  117. 

By  Stat.  30G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  36,  manufacturers  with- 
out tho  limits  of  the  chief  office,  or  the  enumerated 
ports,  may  send,  by  permit,  tobacco-ttalks,  stripped 
from  the  leaf  on  their  entered  premises,  to  ajiy 
places  within  those  Umit5,  provided  they  have  no 
other  tob3Cco-<talks  in  their  costody  at  the  time. 

By  Stat.  39  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  116,  manufacturers, 
taking  out  permits,  and  not  sending  away  the  goods, 
nor  returning  the  permits  within  the  time  limitcdfor 
removing  them  out  of  their  stock,  forfirit  tiae  «adue  of 
die  goods,  and  the  goods  also,  tfon  taking  their  stock 
there  shall  not  appear  a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer 
soch  permits. 

Any  person  counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudu- 
lently altering  or  erloing  any  permit,  or  knowingly  re- 
cdving,  pablishing,  or  using  any  counterfeited,  forged, 
&be,  oatnMi  allered>  or  erased  permit,  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty of  i;ooi.  S.  i»5. 

Mamifactmrrs  arc  to  enter  every  day  in  one  book 
all  tobacco^talks,  stalk-flour,  «Diiff-work,  and  snuff, 
acconling  to  the  several  denonimtions,  sold  or  con- 
amned  the  preceding  day,  in  quanthies  of  two  pound 
ertipwards  ;  and  if  they  be  also  licensed  dcalcrs,ihey 
are  to  enter  in  one  other  book  all  sold  in  quantities 
imder  two  ponnd,  on  penalty  of  looL  S.  104,  105. 

Are  everyday  to  enter  in  their  book  for  snufF  sold 
in  quantities  of  two  pound  or  upwards  the  gross 
weight  of  stalk-flour  mixed  with  snuif,  and  of  the  sc- 
leral kinds  of  snoA  mixed,  and  the  times  when, 
fw  negkct,  penalty  50I.  Are  not  to  have  more  than 
one  entry-book  of  each  sort  in  their  possession  at  any 
onetime.  6.  94,  to;. 

By  Stat.  39  G.  II  I.e.  68.  s.  105,  are  to  leave  their 
entry-books  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  officer, 
and  on  his  reqoest  arc  to  emer  up  the  quantities  sold 
each  day,  and  also  to  return  such  books  on  oath,  in 
London  every  six  weeks,  and  in  the  coimtry  every  six 
months,  or  sooner,  if  filled  up,  on  forfiejtare  of  i  col. 
for  refusal,  neglect,  or  false  entry. 
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Manufacturers  having  tobacco-stalks  or  snufT-worfc 
in  operation,  officers  are  not  authorized  to  weigh  the 
same  in  that  state,  except  snufi-work  intended  to  be. 
sent  out,  or  such  as  is  received  by  permit.    S.  10 1. 

Having  an  increase  in  stock  not  legally  accounted 
for  above  what  the  officer  found  on  the  last  preced- 
ing survey,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed  brou{;ht  in 
without  a  pernut,  and  an  equal  quantity  forfeited, 
and  the  manufiaaurcr  incurs  a  penalty  of  20I.  But 
51b.  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed  for  increase  in  Scotch 
snuff  by  moisture.    S.  106,  107,  108. 

For  removing  tobacco  or  snuft"  out  of  their  entered 
premises  before  being  weighed  by  the  officer,  or  con- 
cealing the  same,  penalty  50I.     S.  109. 

Manufacturers  or  dealers  mixing  fustic,   yellow- 
ebony,  touchwood,   logwood,   or  any  other  wood, 
walnut,  hop,  or  other  leaves,  or  any  earth,  clay,  or ' 
tobacco  sand,  with  snu£-work  or  snuff,  incur  a  pe- 
nalty of  200L    S.  93. 

Manufiirturera  or  dealers  colouring  snoff-work  or 
amff  with  ochre,  amber,  or  other  colouring  (except 
water  tinged  with  colour),  incar  a  penalty  of  aooL 

Manufacturers  offering  to  sale,  or  having  in  their 
enterod  premises,  any  fiistic,  yellow  ebony,  touch- 
wood, logwood,  or  other  wood,  or  any  wahiut,  hop, 
or  other  leaves,  or  any  earth,  clay,  or  tobacco  sand, 
mixed  with  snuff,  or  any  snuff  coloin-cd  with  ochre, 
amber,  or  other  colouring  (except  water  tinged),  for- 
feit 50I.  together  with  the  snuff,  wood,  leaves,  &c. 

By  Stat.  39  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  103,  must  permit  offi- 
cers to  take  a  sample  of  unmanufactured  tobacco- 
stalks,  snuff-work,  snuff,  &c.  on  paying  the  usual 
price,  if  demanded ;  for  obstructing  the  officer,  pe- 
nalty lool. 

P  rsons  found  assisting  in  private  manufactories 
may  be  arrested  by  officers  of  excise,  and  taken  before 
any  one  justice,  who,  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  or 
confession,  may  convict  the  parties  in  the  penalty  of 
30L  and  in  default  of  payment  commit  them  for  six 
months ;  for  the  second  offence  the  fine  is  60I.  or  in 
default  of  payment  one  year's  imprisonment.  S. 
96. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  $.  155,  and  30  G.  111.  c. 
40.  s.  22,  sand  sifted  from  smalls  is  deemed  tobacco 
sand;  stalk  stripped  from  the  leaves  are  deemed 
stalks;  stalk  laid  down  for  stalk  flour  arc  deemed" 

Rr  a  stalks- 
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'  staM  '?dr"flMfr;  and  returns  of  siiiiff  are  deemed  re- 
turns. 

Soap  Manufacturers.  Bystat.  17  G.  III.  c.  52. s. 
I,  makers  thereof,  within  the  limits  of  the  head  of- 
fice of  excise,  are  to  occupy  tenements  of  lol.  per 
annum,  and  pay  parish  rates,  and  in  the  country  to  pay 
to  chut'ch  attdpoor,  othenvise  their  entries  to  be  void. 
By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  are  to  take  out  licences 
annually,  on  penalty  of  20I.     S.  1,6. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  6, 19,  are  not  to  use  any 
warehouses,  or  other  places,  nor  to  erect  or  alter  any 
coppers,  fiirnaces,  or  other  utensils  for  making  or 
keeping  soap,  without  first  giving  notice  thereof  in 
writing,  and  of  their  names,  at  the  nearest  office  of 
excise,  on  penalty  of  50I.  and  forfeiture  of  the  soap 
and  materials. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  7,  i  o,  are  to  permit  of- 
ficers by  day  or  night  without  constables,  to  enter  and 
take  accounts ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  52.  s.  9,  when  any  coppers, 
utensils,  or  furnace  doors,  are  secured,  are  to  permit 
supervisors,  or  other  superior  officers,  between  five 
dnd  eleven  o'clock,  to  enter,  open,  and  examine  the 
same;  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  1 7,  are  to  give  notice  in 
writing,  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise,  of  all  frames 
for  cleansing,  and  are  not  to  make  use  of  any  frames 
till  marked  and  numbered  by  the  direction  of  super- 
visors and  surveyors,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  52.  s.  10,  13,  are  not  to  have 
any  under-ground  or  private  pipes  by  which  soap  or 
materials  may  be  conveyed  from  the  coppers  or  other 
utensils,  on  penalty  of  2001.  ;  but  may  use  pipes 
above  groimd,  and  open  to  view,  for,  conveying  soap 
from  the  coppers  to  the  entered  frames. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  8,  are  not  to  have  any 
pipes  or  other  conveyances  to  or  from  any  coppers  or 
pans,  except  one  moveable  pump  for  taking  out  spent 
lees ;  and  such  pumps  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
coppers  or  pans  before  they  are  locked  down,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50CI. 

By  stai.  17  G.  III.  c  52.  s.  14,  makers  having 
holes  in  any  copjjers  or  boiling  utensils,  not  before 
known,  unless  proved  to  be  by  accident  since  the  of- 
ficer's last  survey,  are  liable  to  the  penakics  for  con- 
cealment. 
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By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  8,  are  not  to  have  any 
cocks  or  holes  in  the  curbs,  the  bottoms,  or  covers  of 
their  coppers  (except  holes  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
diameter  in  the  cover),  nor  any  part  of  the  curbs 
moveable,  on  penalty  of  500I. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43'.  s.  15,  28  G.  III.  c.  37. 
s.  13,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  21.  s.  i,  makers  of  soap 
of  any  kind  whatever,  are  at  their  own  expcnce  to 
provide  sufficient  covers  to  tlieir  coppers,  pans,  and 
other  utensils,  and  to  permit  the  officers  to  lock  and 
seal  the  same  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  drawn,  when  any 
thing  of  a  soapy  quality  is  left  therein. 

Makere  presuming  to  make  before  they  have  pro- 
-vidcd  sufficient  covers,  &c.  or  refusing  to  pay  for 
locks  and  keys,  or  artfully  opening  such  uttosils,  or 
wilfully  damaging  the  locks  or  seals,  incur  a  penalty 
of  20I. 

Bystat.  17G.  III.  c.  5  2. 3:67,  and  3  2  G.  III.c.2i,s.t, 
are  to  pay  for  cocks,  &c.  for  the  furnace  doors  of  their 
coppers,  &c.  and  to  permit  die  officers  to  lock  and 
secure  the  same  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  drawn,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  9,  32  G.  HI.  c.  2 1.  s.  i, 
and  12  G.  III.  c.  46.  s.  7,  are  to  pay  for  locks,  fast- 
enings, &c.  for  their  furnaces  and  ash-hole  doors,  and 
are  to  permit  the  officers  to  lock  and  secure  the  same  at 
all  times,  except  when  at  work,  or  opening  for  repair- 
ing, or  for  the  inspection  of  an  officer ;  for  artfully 
opening  any  copper,  &c.  or  wilfully  breaking  or  da- 
maging the  locks  or  seals,  penalty  lool. 

Bystat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  12,  makers  are  to  give 
12  hours  notice  in  vo^iting,  in  London,  and  in  the 
country  24  hours,  before  they  begin  to  charge  their 
coppers  with  materials  for  making  soap,  on  penalty 
of  lool. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  7,  are  not  to  charge  their 
coppers  or  pans,  nor  to  fill  out  soap  fi-om  the  same, 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning, 
without  notice  to  the  officers,  on  penalty  of  2cl. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  9,  32  G.  III.  c.  21.  s.  i, 
and  28  G.  III.  c.  37.  s.  13,  soap  manufacturers  desirous 
of  ligliting  a  fire  under  their  coppers,  opening  their 
furnace  .and  ash-hole  doors,  &c.  are  to  give  1 2  hours 
notice  in  London,  and  24  in  the  country,  on  penalty 
of  20I. 
By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  i9,"raakers  are  to  weigh 

their 
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their  materials  before  they  put  them  into  the  cop- 
pers, ami  then  put  them  into  the  coppers  on  request 
of  the  officers,  iindcr  penahy,  if  they  refuse,  of  50!. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  14,  15,  and  24  G.  III. 
c.  48.  s.  10,  1 1,  arc  to  permit  officers  to  take  accounts 
of  oil,  tallow,  ashes,  or  other  materials,  cither  by 
.gauging,  weigliing,  or  othcnrise ;  for  ob&truaiog,  pe- 
nalty 50I. 

liy  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48,  not  giving  satisfactory  ac- 
coutus  of  materials  missing,  are  chargeable  in  propor- 
tion of  20  cwt.  of  hard  soap  for  every  14  cwt-  or 
210  gallons  of  oil  for  every  13  cv/t,  of  rendered  tal- 
low, or  for  crery  1 3  cwt.  and  2  qrs.  of  kitchen  stuff, 
and  in  proportion  of  20  cwt.  of  yellow,  brown,  or 
resin  soap,  for  every  1 4  cwt  of  tallow,  resin,  or  oil.  S. 
II. 

Makers  producing  in  the  firamn  %  less  quantity 
than  in  proportion  of  20  cwt.  of  hard  soap  for  every 
14  cwt.  of  oil,  or  1}  cwt.  of  rendered  tallow,  or  13 
cwt.  2  qn.  of  kitchen  stuiF,  or  less  than  20  cwt.  of 
yellow,  brown,  or  resin  soap,  for  every  14  cwt.  of 
tallow,  resin,  or  oil,  put  into  tlic  coppers,  are  to  be 
charged  according  to  such  pro;  ;   but  eight 

pounds  of  rou  '■  ■  •    '  •  to  K-  dciiii^ii  <.^^    ■'  n 

I^iounds  of  tai:  :>ve  pounds  of  roir  n 

grease  to  four  pounds  of  clean  grease.    S.  13. 

Arc  not  to  use  any  ti,'  Icct,  but  to 

take  the  ingredients  ou:   v^. ir"  by  pumps 

or  laiilcs  only,  on  penally  of  590I.    S.  tf. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  1 9.  s.  8,  and  c.  26.  s.  1 11,  arc 

r  barrels,  firkin<:,  an  J 

,  _     .        ^  -..   > 1  64,  and  32  pounds 

r-:spcctively,  on  penalty  of  5L  but  this  does  uot  ex- 
tend to  hard  or  ball  toap. 

,    By  Stat.  12  Anne,  ci  9.  s.  19,  for  :"  same 

intocaks  leu  than  barrels,  b.iif  b.i:  ns,  or 

half  firkins,  forfeit  the  tame,  and  a  penalty  of  ^U , 

By  snt.  5  G.  ill.  c  43,  makers  of  hard  soap  arc 
to  me  square  '  '  -  ' —  '— .rnes  for  cleansing,  wluch 
are  not  to  ex  ics  in  length  nor   15  in 

breadth  t  and  the  bottoms,  sides,  and  emU  of  the 
fi flics  are  to  be  of  tlic  thickness  of  two  inches  at 


koof. 


fill   n  -n  I 


,,f 


S.  17. 


A*  lowed  tl^  duty  for  lurd  soap, 

vhetltcr  staie,  rotten,  or  othsrwiM,  put  into  thc.C£>p- 
^ers  to  be  rdJrcthed.    S.  14. 


Arc  not  :.)  oc  allowed  to  return  hard  soap  into  tlis 
coppers  after  bein^  framed,  without  bcinj.^  again  chatj;- 
cd  with  the  duty.     S.  1 S. 

Are  to  be  allowed  one  pound  to  ctery  10  pounds 
of  hard  sonp,  as  a  compensation  for  all  waste,  loss,  or 
damage.     S.  14. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c  52.  s.  14^  are  perfectly  to 
cleanse  their  coppers,  or  other  boiling  utensils,  once 
in  every  lunar  month,  and  to  give  the  ofliccrs  tlircc 
days  notice  thereof;  that  they  nuy  attend  and  ex- 
amine, the  same;  for  neglecting  or  obstructing,  pe- 
nalty 50I. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  1 7,  arc  to  keep  soap,  of 
vbich  account  has  been  taken,  separate  from  soip  of 
which  no  account  has  been  taken,  on  penalty  of  5U 

By  Stat.  I  G.  I.  c  36.  s.  14,  for  fraudulently  con- 
cealing soap  or  materials,  penalty  5CCI.  wiih  forlciture 
of  the  matcriiils  or  soap  concealed. 

By  Stat.  10  Atuic*  c.  19.  s.  16,  for  removing  or 
str.  '     -  :.. ay  soap  before  -■    of  it  is  taken  by 

fix  ,  without  241.'  ^'  ia  London,  and 

two  days  in  the  country,  penalty  :c  < . 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  >.   10,   11,  makers  or 

ot! ' :...,'.'...:..,    r.    ..:,,;.. .    "-  ^^iving  soap 

ill  .  the  same 

was  made  before  the  duty  was  charged  (except  con- 
df  '      '   t  treble  the  value  and  the  soap. 

]..   .,  '^..  .11.  c.  4C.  and  28  G. HI.  c   37.  s. 

14,  iiukcTS  ure  not  to  sell  lurd  soap  but  in  the  shape 
of  cakes  or  bars,  or  what  is  called  ball  soap ;  and  arc 
tc>  '  i-s,  in  the 

piv _. ,  j>  of  each 

boiling  is  cutout,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

Scrtpes  or  jurings  sold,  scut  blit,  or  found  rcmov- 
~M\^jDi  removed,  arc  forfeited^  and  the  maker  sending 
thcxn  out  forfeits  lool. 

By  Stat.  1 7  G .  III.  c.  $2.  s.  1 1 ,  12,  makers  arc  to  per- 
mit otiiccrs  in  the  day  time,  on  request,  andbyni;;I;t 

with  a  com*  '-'-■  •    ' '-  — •■•   ' -•••■' iia  in  soap 

houses,  or  ,  r  and  fol- 

low private  pipes  or  conveyances,  and  on  not  suc- 
ccetiing,  si;  -s  are  to  make  satisfaction  accord- 

ing to  tlic  J — ^...^M  \>i  two  of  the  nearest  justices  : 
fuT  obstructing,  penalty  lool. 

By«tat.  10  Anne,°  c  19,  makers  keeping  soap,  oil, 
tallow,  or  other  materials,  in  any  private  workhouse. 
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&c.  of  which  no  entry  has  been  made,  or  notice  given, 
forfeit  the  same,  together  with  all  private  coppers, 
and  other  utensils  there  found.     S.  19. 

Makers  arc  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  officer's  re- 
turns.   S.  12. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  52,  makers,  or  their  chief 
workmen,  are  weekly  to  make  entries  in  writing, 
and  on  oath,  of  all  soap  made  by  them,  specifying 
the  quantity  made  at  each  boiling ;  on  penalty  of 
50I. 

But  they  are  not  obliged  to  go  farther  than  the 
next  market  town  to  midce  entries.     S.  35. 

Makers  are  to  pay  the  duty,  both  in  London  and 
in  the  comitry,  within  one  week  after  entry  is  made, 
on  penalty  of  double  duty.     S.  4. 

By  Stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  19.  s.  20,  and  28  G.  III.  c. 
37.  s.  21,  materials  and  ufensils  in  the  custody  of 
soap  makers,  or  of  other  persons  in  trust  for  them, 
are  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43,  soap  suspected  to  be  pri- 
Tately  making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or  concealed, 
may,  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched 
for  and  seized,  under  a  warrant  from  one  commis- 
sioner or  one  justice. 

Found  privately  making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or 
concealed,  and  seized  under  the  authority  of  a  search 
warrant,  subjects  the  party  in  whose  custody  found 
to  the  penalty  of  tool,  unless  it  shall  be  made  appear 
that  the  duty  has  been  paid. 

Summonses  directed  to  clandestine  makers  thereof 
by  their  right  or  assumed  names,  and  left  at  the  place 
where  the  discovery  is  made,  ^all  be  sufficient. 
S.  19,  20. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21.  s.  33,  when  soap  is  seized 
as  being  unlawfully  imported,  relanded,  or  clandes- 
tinely made,  and  not  claimed  in  20  days  ;  if  in  Lon- 
don, notice  of  the  time  of  hearing,  signed  by  the  so- 
licitor, is  to  be  fixed  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  if  in 
the  country,  such  notice  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  next 
market  town  on  the  next  market  day  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  20  days. 

Soap  carried  coastwise  without  regular  cocquets,  is 
forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  officers  of  excise. 
S.  29. 

By  10  and  12  of  Anne,  and  23  G.  HI.  c.  77,  soap, 
whether  hard  or  ball,  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  in 
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making  any  cloths,  serges,  kerseys,  bays,  stockings, 
or  other  manufactures  in  and  of  sheep's  or  lamb's 
wool  only,  or  n"  anafactures  whereof  the  greatest  part 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  shall  be  wool,  or  in  fi- 
nishing the  said  manufactures,  or  preparing  the  wool 
for  the  same,  an  allswance  of  i^d.  per  pound  is  to  be 
made ;  for  soft  soap  consumed  as  aforesaid  in  the 
same  manufactures,  i-.'sd.  per  pound;  for  hard  or 
ball  soap  consumed,  &c.  in  whitening  new  linen  or 
cotton  in  the  piece  for  sale,  ifd.  per  pound  ;  and  for 
soft  soap  consumed  in  finishing  flax  or  cotton  for 
sale.  Id.  per  pound. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  5,  27,  no  manufacturers 
of  cotton  or  linen  are  entitled  to  the  allowances  out  of 
the  duty  on  soap,  unless  they  enter  their  names  and 
abodes  with  the  collectors  of  excise  one  year  before 
they  make  any  claim  :  they  are  to  keep  a  book,  and 
enter  therein  the  quantity  used  each  week,  which 
book  is  to  lie  open  to  the  officers  of  excise,  and  be 
returned  to  the  collectors  annually,  on  oath  of  the 
manuflicturers,  or  their  chief  workman :  for  taking  a 
false  oath  or  affirmation,  penalty  treble  the  value  of 
the  allowance,  and  the  second  offi;nce  is  corrupt  per- 
jury. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  17,  and  23  G.  III.  c.  77. 
s.  6,  fees  to  be  taken  for  paying  the  allowances  of 
duty,  or  administering  the  oaths  in  respect  to  manu- 
factures from  flax  and  cotton,  are  not  to  exceed  6d. 
and  for  woollen  and  whitening  new  linen  4d. ;  on 
forfeiture  of  treble  damages. 

Spirits,  Brandy  Dealers,  &c.  Bystat.  24G- 
III.  c.  41.  s.  1, 6,  7,  and  28  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  7,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  spirits  are  those  who  sell  spirituous 
liquors  in  quantities  of  two  gallons  or  upwards. 
Such  dealers  not  being  retailers,  rectifiers,  or  dis- 
tillers, are  to  take  out  licences  annually,  on  penalty 
of  I  col. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  1 1,  12,  dealers  must  make 
entry  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise  of  all 
their  warehouses,  shops,  cellars,  or  other  places  for 
keeping  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
spirits,  and  penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70,  a  dealer  in  foreign  spirits 
cannot  make  entry  of  any  room,  &c.  within  the  house 
in  which  the  entry  of  any  other  such  dealer  is  exist- 
ing, unless  he  be  a  partner  of  the  said  dealer.  S.  2. 

Dealers 
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iDeaicrs  in  foreign  spirits  in  London  not  belnj^  re- 
tailers, arc  to  occupy  a  tenement  of  i  zL  per  annum, 
and  pay  to  parish  rates :  in  the  country,  must  pay  to 
chuicti  and  poor,  otherwise  their  entry  is  void. 
S.I. 

By  Stat-  19  G.  III.  c.  6g,  etery  dealer  in  foreign 
spirits  mtist  cause  the  words  </<u/<r  infirtign  ipirituous 
tifuart,  and  every  importer  thereof  for  sale  must 
cause  the  words  impnier  rf  foreign  jpirituoM  liqwrj, 
to  be  pointed  over  his  outer  door,  or  in  front  of  his 
hoose,  shop,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50L     S.  18. 

Any  dealer  in  or  importer  thereof  for  sale,  or 
other,  not  having  made  due  entry  at  the  excise  of- 
fice, having  the  words  dealer  in  or  importer  of  foreign 
tpintiui$$  Uqmmrs  painted  over  his  door,  &c.  incurs  a 
penalty  of  50I.    S.  3 1 . 

A  dealer  in  or  importer  thereof  for  sale,  buying 
of  any  person  other  than  an  importer  or  dealer,  having 
the  #ords  importer  tf  or  iteJtr  in  foreign  tpirituouJ 
Ufimrt  {wated  over  hk  floort  er  in  the  £rom  of  his 
iKMie,  forfeits  tool. }  nnleM  purchaaed  on  shipboard, 
or  on  the  quays,  or  at  salvage  sales,  or  nun  in  the 
bonded  warehouse,  or  arrack  in  the  India  Cbmpany's 
warehouses.    S.  19,  3o. 

Foreign  spirits  bought  by  any  person,  not  being  an 
importer  or  dealer,  of  any  person  not  having  the 
words  importer  tf  or  iuUr  in  foreign  tpirititmu  liqiiort 
painted  over  his  door,  &e.  subjects  the  buyer  to  the 
pcaahy  of  lol.}  and  the  seller,  within  20  days,  and 
before  information  laid,  discovering  the  buyer,  ex- 
oncratci  himself  * ''  nalty.     8.2a. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  L  ,.  s.  35,  dealers  having  dif- 

ferent entered  warehouses  for  spirits,  not  under  the 
ame  roof,  or  which  sh.dl  be  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  land  or  buildings,  such  warehouses  may  be 
taken  as  distinct  stocks. 

Uystat.  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  s.  11,  dealers  are  to  keep 
foreign  spirits  in  separate  piacet  from  British,  on  for- 
feiture of  I  OS.  for  every  galhm  of  the  latter. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  sw  14,  dealers  are  to  permit 
the  officer  to  enter,  by  day  (and  by  night  with  a  con- 
sublc),  and  to  take  accoimt  by  tasting,  gauging,  or 
otherwise  }  for  obstiucting,  penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  a6G.  HI.  c.  73,  dealers  in  British  spirits 
(not  being  rectifiers  or  compounders)  are  to  permit 
the^  officer  to  take  account  of  their  raw  uorectiiicd 
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spirits  cncc  in  tluree  months,  or  cftcner,  if  occoiioii 
require,  or  if  directed  by  a  superior  ;  for  cltstructing, 
penalty  aool.  S.  27,  71. 

Dealers  are  to  permit  the  officer  to  take  a  sample, 
not  exceeding  four  gallons,  of  aiiv  foreign  or  British 
spirits,  paying  for  the  former  13s.  and  for  the  littel* 
7s.  a  gallon  }  for  obstructing,  penalty  lool.     S.  36. 

Dealers  arc  not  to  use  any  standing  or  fixed  cask 
for  British  brandy,  compounds,  or  other  spirits,  until 
entered  at  the  proper  office  of  excise,  and  gauged 
and  indied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer,  on  for> 
fciture  of  the  cask  and  liquor,  and  penalty  of  lOol. 
S.  38. 

Dealers  in  British  spirits  must  paint  or  cut  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  every  moreaWe  cask,  used  by 
them  for  sending  out  or  keeping  British  brandy, 
compounds,  or  other  spirits,  the  full  measure  in  gal» 
Ions  \  on  petulty  bf  50I.     S.  38. 

Dealers  in  British  spirits  must,  on  twelve  hours 
notice  in  ¥n:iting  from  the  officer  of  his  intention  to 
take  stock,  fill  up  all  their  moveable  casks  of  British 
spirituous  liquors,  leaving  only  one  liUage  of  each 
sort ;  and  must  set  apart,  and  keep  separate,  for  six 
hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  i  a  hours,  one  sort 
of  such  liquor  firom  another  i  on  penalty  of  locL 
.S.39. 

Dealers  arc  not  to  receive  British  brandy,  rcrtifiii! 
British  spirits,  British  compounds,  or  spirits  of  win?, 
except  between  the  hours  of  five  in  the  morning  and 
seven  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  between  seven 
in  til  '4  and  six  in  the  evening  in  winten  on 

forfv.  ic  goods,  and  penalty  of  50I.     S.  4(^. 

Dealers,  receiving  rectified  or  compounded  spirits 
legally  brought  from  Scotland,  must,  within  24 
give  i:otice  thereof  to  the  officer,  who  mu.<$t 
attend  and  sec  the  same  reduced  to  the  legal  strength; 
if  the  trader  refuse,  on  request,  to  reduce  the  spirits, 
he  forfeits  the  same.     S.  40. 

A  dealer  (not  being  a  rectifier)  must  not  h.i>c  nt 
his  custody  any  British  spirits  (other  than  raw  or  uii- 
rectified  spirits,  or  spirits  of  wine,  received  by  lawful 
permit),  or  ;»ny  British  or  foreign  spirits  mixed,  ex- 
ceeding the  strength  of  one  in  eight  under  hydronKter 
proof,  on  forfeiture  thereof,     b.  34. 

By  Stat.  8  G.  I.  c.  la.  s.  18,  dealers  having  an  in- 
crease of  foreign  spirits  ivithour  permit,  unless  made 

by 
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by  mixing  British  in  sight  of  the  officer,  forfeit  the 
increase,  with  casks,  &c. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  29,  dealers  havftig  an 
increase  in  their  stock,  over  and  above  what  the  of- 
ficer found  on  the  last  prccedinj;  survey,  such  increase 
is  to  be  deemed  as  brought  in  without  permits  or  cer- 
tificates, and  an  equal  quantity  is  to  be  forfeited, 
■with  the  penalty  of  2cl. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  73,  dealers  in  British  spirits 
(not  being  rectifiers  or  cor.ipounders)  having  an  in- 
crease in  stock  of  raw  or  unrectified  spirits  (the  stock 
bciag  settled  and  cast  at  one  to  ten  over  hydrometer 
proof),  forfeit  the  increase,  and  50I.     S.  27. 

Dealers  are  not  to  sell  or  send  out  British  spirits 
mixed  with  foreign,  in  any  greater  quantity  than  four 
gallons,  on  forfeiture  of  50I.     S.  57. 

Dealers  must  not  sell  or  send  out,  nor  have  in  their 
custody,  any  foreign  spirits,  of  a  lower  strength  than 
one  in  six  under  hydrometer  proof;  nor  keep  any 
British  and  foreign  spirits  mixed  of  a  lower  strength, 
except  shrub,  or  cherry  or  raspberry  brandy;  on 
forfeiture  of  such  liquors.     S.  31. 

Dealers  in  British  rectified  spirits  may  sell  and 
send  out  spirits  of  wine,  of  a  higher  strength  than 
one  in  eight  under  hydrometer  proof,  so  as  not  more 
than  1 20  gallons  be  sent  to  one  person  on  the  same 
day.     S.  32. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  16,  a  dealer  is  entitled, 
on  request,  to  a  permit,  to  accompany  the  removal  of 
any  quantity  of  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  sold  in  his 
entered  premises. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70,  a  dealer  is  entitled,  on 
request,  to  a  permit  for  more  than  one  cask  or  pack- 
age of  the  same  kind  of  foreign  spirits,  under  60  gal- 
lons, to  be  sent  to  one  person  at  a  time ;  "but  diffe- 
rent permits  may  be  granted  them  for  sending  casks 
of  the  same  kind  of  foreign  spirits  to  any  one  person, 
•by  different  conveyances,  and  at  different  times, 
though  in  the  same  day;  and  any  number  of  casks  of 
60  gallons,  or  upwards,  may  be  sent  by  the  same  con- 
veyance, to  the  same  person,  by  one  permit ;  if  more 
than  one  cask  or  package,  under  60  gallons,  be  found 
removed  or  removing  by  one  conveyance  to  one  and 
the  same  person,  the  liquor  is  forfeited,  with  the  ves- 
sels containing  it,  and  ships,  boats,  carriages,  horses, 
or  other  cattle  employed  in  removing  it.    S.  3, 4,  5. 
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Dealers  in  their  request-notes  for  permits  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  spirits,  must  specify  the  kind  of 
liquor,  contents  of  the  cask,  and  whether  to  be  sent 
by  land  or  water,  and  by  what  mode  of  conveyance. 
S.7. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73,  dealers  demanding  a  per- 
mit, must  specify  in  the  request-note  their  trades  or 
callings,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits,  distinguishing 
British  brandy,  rectified  British  spirits,  raw  British 
spirits,  spirits  of  wine,  or  British  compounds ;  and  if 
raw  spirits,  whether  made  from  corn,  melasses,  or 
other  materials  ;  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  %vhe- 
ther  by  land  or  water ;  to  which  the  permit  must 
-.correspond  in  all  respects.     S.  40,  41,  42. 

A  dealer  sending  British  spirits,  whether  raw,  rec- 
tified, or  compounded,  to  a  buyer,  without  a  permit, 
forfeits  the  spirits  to  the  buyer,  over  and  above  double 
the  value ;  but  such  forfeitures  arc  not  incurred,  if 
the  seller,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  prove  thst  a  per- 
mit was  actually  obtained,  and  that  there  was  a  suit- 
able decrease  in  his  stock.     S.  42,  43. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  Ill,  c.  55.  s.  27,  dealers  taking  out 
a  permit,  and  not  sending  away  the  goods,  nor  re- 
turning the  permit  within  the  time  of  its  limitation, 
forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  goods 
also,  if,  on  taking  stock,  there  shall  not  appear  a  suf- 
ficient decrease  to  answer  such  permit. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  45,  dealers  being  con- 
victed before  the  commissioners  or  justices  of  know- 
ingly, wilfully,  and  fraudulently  making  spirits,  or  of 
having  British  or  foreign  spirits  in  their  custody, 
without  having  received  a  legal  permit  therewith  (the 
fact  of  knowingly  and  wilfully  being  set  forth  in  the 
record  of  conviction),  over  and  above  other  penalties, 
their  entries  and  licences  become  void,  and  no  fresh 
licence  is  to  be  granted  them  for  a  month. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  1 0,  dealers  or  others 
counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudulently  altering  or 
erasing,  any  permit ;  or  knowingly  receiving,  pub- 
lishing, or  using  any  counterfeited,  forged,  false,  un- 
true, altered,  or  erased  permit,  incur  a  penalty  of 
500I. 

By  Stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  18,  any  person  having  in 
his  custody  above  63  gallons  of  spirits  is  deemed  a 
dealer  therein,  and  subject  to  the  survey  of  excise  of- 
ficers. 

By 
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Bt  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c  30.  $.  4,  and  17  G.  II.  c.  17. 
5.  1 8,  a  brandy  dealer  having  in  his  custody  above  fix 
pounds  of  coSec,  tea,  cocoa  nuts,  or  chocolate,  is 
deemed  a  seller  of  these  commodities,  and  thereby 
his  licence  to  retail  spirits  is  void. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  46.  $.  78,  dealers  obstructing 
an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  incur  a  penalty 
of  2col.     (3ec  also  ^iri/uobs  Liqucrr.) 

Sp.aiTUousLKiyoRS.  Bystat.  41  G.  III.  c.  97.  $. 
8,  all  spirits  to  be  deemed  of  the  degree  of  strength  de- 
noted by  Clarke's  hydrometer. 

By  Stat.  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  s.  24,  either  foreign  or  Bri- 
tish spirits,  being  forfeited  by  any  law  whatever,  may 
be  seized  by  any  ofEcer  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or 
by  any  person  deputed  by  warrant  from  the  Treasury, 
or  by  special  commission  from  his  majesty  under  the 
grCM  seal,  but  by  no  other  person  whatsoever. 

By  itat.  3d  G.  III.  c.  47.  s.  i,  3,  spirits  in  casks  of 
IcM  than  60  gallons  (except  two  gallotu  for  each  sea- 
man) found  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  at  anchor,  or 
hoTcring  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  (unless  by 
diitrett  of  weather)  are  forfeited,  and  also  treble  their- 
vahie. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  69.  s.  5,  spirits  being  un- 
ilupped  or  unshipping  to  be  laid  on  land,  the  persons 
■iliitJBg  therein  may  be  arrested  by  any  officer  of 
customs  or  excise,  and  taken  before  a  justice,  who 
may  commit  the  offienden  to  gaol,  to  be  tried  at  the 
next  general  quarter  •auons.     S.  8. 

Persons  assaulting,  molesting,  or  obstructing  offi- 
cers in  seizing  spirits,  or  rescuing,  staving,  destroying, 
ordama  ■  -  -'  -  spirits  or  the  package  lifter  seized, 
may  bt  .,  taken  before  a  justice,  and  com- 

mitted for  trial  at  the  next  general  quarter  sessions. 
S.  10. 

Bystat.6  G.I.  c.  21. s.  17, and  8  C.  I.  c.  tS.s.  13, 
spirits  of  any  kind,  exceeding  one  gallon,  removing 
by  land  or  water  without  permit,  are  forfeited,  with 
thf  ul  vessels  whatever  containing  the  same  : 

MKi  ,  1  ,  though  less  than  a  gallon,  found  in  the 
custody  of  a  retailer  of  spirits  without  permit,  are  for- 
feited, together  with  the  cask  or  vessel  containing  the 
same. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  if,  British  made  spiri- 
tuous liquors  removing  from  one  part  of  this  king- 
dom to  any  other  part  thereof  without  a  pcricit,  sub- 
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ject  the  horses,  cattle,  carri.jgcs,  and  boats  emplnyi?i 
in  conveying  the  same,  to  forfeiture,  as  well  as  the 
goo<l>. 

By  Stat.  6G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  19,  20,  foreign  or  Briti:Ji 
spirits,  under  63  gallons,  seized  for  unlawful  impo'ta- 
tion,  may  be  proceeded  against  summnrily;  and  if 
seized  and  not  claimed  in  20  days,  if  in  London, 
notice  of  the  day  and  time  of  hearing,  signed  by  the 
solicitor,  must  be  fixed  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  if 
in  the  country,  notice  must  be  proclaimed  at  the  next 
market  xo-vra,  or  on  the  next  market  day  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  20  days.     S.  21. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  57,  British  spirits  mixfj 
with  foreign  arc  not  to  be  sold  or  sent  out  in  any 
greater  quantity  than  four  gallons  at  a  time,  on  pe- 
nalty of  50I.  N.  B.  For  the  rules  by  which  the  se- 
veral sorts  of  British  spirits  are  to  be  distinguished, 
tee  Rtcufitr:. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  35.  s.  20,  and  11  G.  II.  c.  26. 
s.  4,  5,  spirits  offered  for  sale,  either  by  land  or  water, 
by  any  person  not  having  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker, 
pedlar,  &c.  though  with  a  permit,  are  forfeited,  and 
may  be  seized  by  the  party  to  whom  offered,  who 
may  also  detain  such  hawkiTS  till  noti.e  cm  be 
given  to  a  constable,  who  must  carry  them  before  a 
justice. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  6,  foreign  spirits  (un- 
less in  casks  of  60  gallons  or  upwards)  found  remov- 
ing at  any  hour,  except  between  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  five  in  the  evening  in  winter,  or  between  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening  in 
summer,  unless  in  a  known  stage  or  waggon  usually 
travelling  in  the  night,  are  forfeited,  whether  with  or 
without  permit,  together  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  &c. 

By  Stat.  21  G.  III.  c.  55,  permits  for  the  removal 
thereof  must  express  the  time  they  arc  to  be  in  force, 
as  well  for  removing  out  of  the  stock  of  the  person 
from  whom,  as  delivning  into  the  stock  of  the  person 
to  whom  sent.     S.  27. 

Spirits  not  being  received  into  the  stock  of  the  person 
to  whom  sent,  within  the  time  limited  in  the  permit, 
are  to  be  considered  as  removeJ  without  permit ;  but 
on  proof  of  una\oid:ible  delay,  the  cotirt  b.-f  jre  whiih 
the  matter  is  bru  ;ght  may  restore  the  goods.  S.  27, 
38. 

By  stit.  a6  G.  111.  c.  73.  t.  40,  41,  44,  wh-^i  raw 
S  s  British 
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British  spirits  are  removed  by  permit,  the  permit  must 
express  whether  the  person  from  whom  sent  be  a 
dealer,  or  maker,  or  rectifier,  or  maker  and  rectifier, 
or  maker  and  dealer. 

Raw  British  spirits  are  not  to  be  removed  by  a  dis- 
tiller or  rectifier  in  casks  of  less  contents  than  loo 
gallons,  on  forfeiture  thereof  and  50I.     S.  46. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  I.  c.  1 1 .  s.  2,  spirits  suspected  to  be 
concealed,  may  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable) 
be  searched  for  and  seized  under  a  warrant  from  two 
commissioners  in  London,  or  one  justice  in  the  coun- 
try; for  obstructing,  penalty  lool. 

By  24  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  1 5,  spirits  carried  into  any 
gaol,  prison,  or  workhouse,  are  to  be  seized  and  stav- 
ed, and  the  oflTender  carrying  the  same  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  lol.  nor  more  than  20I.,  which 
must  be  immediately  paid,  or  in  default  of  payment 
to  suffer  three  months  imprisonment. 

Spirits  found  in  any  room,  cellar,  or  any  other 
place  entered  by  a  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign  wine, 
for  keeping  or  selling  that  article,  are  to  be  deemed 
foreign  spirits.     S.  29. 

Spirits  are  to  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  wine 
by  retailers  of  wine,  on  forfeiture  of  i  os.  per  gal- 
lon, and  the  wine  and  liquors  not  kept  so  sepa- 
rate. 

y  By  s.  1 2  of  the  above  act,  no  debt  contracted  for 
spirits,  unless  to  the  amount  of  20s.  at  one  time,  is  re- 
coverable at  law. 

It  will  readily  appear,  from  the  strictness  and  ten- 
dency of  many  of  these  regulations,  that  the  perpe- 
tual outcry  against  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  ex- 
cise had  some  appearance  of  foundation.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  revenue  are  certainly  armed  with  powers, 
which,  if  improperly  applied,  might  be  injurious  to 
general  liberty ;  but  because  they  might  be  injurious,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  they  are  or  will  be  so.  No  error 
«an  be  greater  than  to  assume  as  a  principle,  that 
where  there  is  the  power  to  do  harm,  harm  will  en- 
sue. In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  reve- 
nue, not  oppression,  is  the  end  in  view.  In  the  second, 
that  whenever  a  \exatious  or  oppressive  intention  is 
manifested,  wherever  search  is  made  without  grounds, 
redress  has  been  fully  given  by  the  legislature,  and 
with  great  facility  it  may  be  obtained.  It  may  added, 
that   experience   proves  tliat   since  the   revolution. 
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when  the  general  basis  of  Uberty  was  fairly  fixed,  there 
has  been  very  little  reason  to  complain  of  attempts  to 
molest  individuals.  The  jealousy  of  power  in  a  free 
nation  is  natural,  and  to  a  certain  degree  right,  but 
it  may  be  carried  too  far,  as  it  creates  unnecessary 
jealousy.  The  reader  will  remark  with  pleasure,  no 
doubt,  that  the  excise  laws  principally  extend  to  arti- 
cles, the  consumption  of  which,  independent  of  all 
view  to  revenue,  it  would  be  wise  and  proper  to  re- 
strain. This  is  in  particular  the  case  with  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  the  consumption  of  which,  to  any  de- 
gree of  excess,  ruins  both  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society. 

•  Spirits,  Brandy  Retailers.  By  stat.  16G.  II. 
c.  8.  s.  12,  and  17  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  ipj  retailers  of 
spirits  are  those  who  sell  spirituous  liquors  to  be 
drunk  in  their  houses,  shops,  &c.  or  who  send  spirits- 
out  in  less  quantities  than  two  gallons. — N.B.  A  re- 
tailer's licence  authorizes  him  to  sell  by  wholesale 
likewise. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  8,  retailers  in  London 
are  to  occupy  a  tenement  of  icl.  a  year,  and  pay  to 
parish  rates  ;  in  the  country,  are  to  pay  to  church 
and  poor. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  13.  s,  10,  retailers,  in  any 
part  of  London  where  there  are  no  parish  rates,  arc 
to  occupy  a  tenement  of  1 2I.  per  annum. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  II.  c.  12.  s.  22,  retailers  are  to  be 
previously  licenced  by  the  justice  as  alehouse-keepeas, 
and  the  justice's  licence  must  be  produced  before  the 
excise  licence  is  granted. 

By  Stat.  16  G.  II.  c.  8.  s.  10,  and  9  G.  II.  c.  23. 
s.  I  o,  retailers  thereof  must  keep  a  tavern,  victualling 
house,  inn,  coffee-house,  or  alehouse ;  and  must  ex- 
ercise no  other  trade  than  the  above,  or  that  of  keep- 
ing a  brandy  shop,  or  wine  vault. 

By  stat.  17  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  81,  a  retailer  being  a 
grocer,  or  chandler,  forfeits  his  licence,  and  i  ol. 

By  st.it.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  3,  retailers  are  not  to 
exercise  the  trade  of  a  distiller,  on  forfeiture  of  their 
licences. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  54,  retailers  are  not  to 
be  the  proprietors  of,  nor  have  any  share  in  a  distil- 
lery, or  rectifying  house,  on  forfeiture  of  206I. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  6,  9,  and  13  G.  III. 
c,  56.  s.  4,  retailers  are  to  take  out,  and  pay  duty  for, 

an-. 
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an  excise  licence  annually,  which  lic^c  is  to  termi- 
nate on  the  lotli  of  October  in  each  \r3r  ;  for  neglect, 
penahjr  50I. ;  but  it  may  be  mitigated  to  anv  sum  not 
under  5I. 

Df  Stat.  1 3. G.  III.  c.  54,  retailers  taking  out  li- 
cences, if  it  be  between  the  5th  of  April  and  the  loth 
of  October,  to  be  charged  only  a  rotable  proponion 
of  the  duty.     S.  8. 

On  retailers  dying  or  removing,  their  executor, 
.!_:_: ...rr,    -Ljy^  ^^  assi«rnce,  may,  by  au- 

^. oners  of  excise  in  London,  or 
of  the  collectors  and  supervisors  in  the  country,  carry 
on  the  business  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  licence. 
IhiJ. 

By  n^.  26  G.  ni.  c.  73.  s.  45,  retailers  void  their 
licences,  if  they  be  convicted  of  knowingly,  wilfully, 
and  fraudulently  making  spirits,  or  of  having  foreign 
or  ilrttish  spirits  in  their  custody  without  having  re- 
ceived a  legal  permit  therewith. 

By  Stat.  24$  G.  II.  cjt.  ■.  11,  retailers  disabled 
by  comrictioo  from  selling  beer,  arc  disabled  from  sel- 
ling spirit!. 

By  sut.  6  G.  I.  c  3T.  s.  i  i,  and  9  G.  II.  c.33.  t.  6, 
retailers  arc  to  m.nkc  entries  in  writing  at  the  nearest 
office  of  excise,  of  all  their  warehouses,  shops,  cellars, 
and  other  places  for  keeping  spirits,  on  forfeiture  of 
the  spirits  otherwise  kept,  and  20I. 

By  sut.  19  G.  II.  c.  69.  s.  18,  retailers  arc  to 
cause  the  words  dealers  in  foreign  spirit ucus  liquors  to 
be  painted  cna  tlteir  doors,  or  in  the  firont  of  their 
houses,  on  penalty  of  col. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  III.  c.  23.  s  9,  ofllcers  at  all  times, 
by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable,  and  on  oath  of 
suspicion),  to  enter  and  take  account }  for  obstruct- 
ing, penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  6  C.  I.  c.  31,  s.  31,  and  9G.II.  c.33.  s.7, 
retailers  are  not  to  bring  any  spirits  into  their  entered 
|Amb  without  giving  notice,  and  producing  an  au- 
thentic permit,    on  forfeiture  of  such  spirits,    and 

By  Stat.  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  s.  13,  and  31  G.  III.  c.  55. 
4.  39,  not  to  receive  iort\fn  spirits,  though  in  less 
tjiiantity  than  one  gallon,  without  a  permit,  on  for- 
feiture thereof. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  33,  retailers  increasing  their 
spirits,  after  account  taken  by  the  oiEccr,  by  clan- 
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destincly  adding  water,  forfeit  the  spirits,  and  4os. 
per  gallon.     S.  8. 

Concealing  spirits,  forfeit  the  same,  and  40s.  per 
gallon.    S.  6. 

By  Stat.  34  G.  II.  c.  40,  retailers  discovering  and 
prosecuting  the  distiller  who  suj-plicd  them  with 
spirits  to  retail  unlawfully,  indemnify  themselves 
against  all  penalties  and  forfeitures;  and  the  distiller, 
knowingly  selling  to  be  unlawfully  retailed,  forfeits 
lol.  and  treble  the  value  of  such  spirits.     S.  11. 

Spirits  foiuid  on  the  premises  of  a  person  convicted 
of  unlawfully  retailing,  either  at  the  time  or  within 
six  months  after,  may  be  seized  and  staved,  by  war- 
rant of  comn)i5siontTS  or  justice.     S.  9. 

Spirits  seized  by  peace  officers,  on  the  premises  of 
any  one  convicted  of  illegally  retailing  thereof,  to  be 
staved.     IbiJ. 

By  Stat.  II  G.  II.  c.  36.  s.  i,  if  spirits  be  sold  in 
any  house,  &c.  in  less  quantities  than  two  gallons, 
the  occupier  of  such  house,  being  privy  thereto,  is 
deemed  a  retailer. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  23,  spirits  given  to  apprentices 
or  servants  by  shopkeepers,  make  the  latter  retailers 
of  spirits.     S.  16. 

Spirits  are  not  to  be  delivered  to  journeymen  or 
servants  in  payment  of  their  wage^  on  forfeiture  of 
20I.  by  the  mast«r,  and  his  being  deemed  a  retailer  of 
spirits.     S.  II. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  40.  s.  1 2,  retailers  thereof  are 
not  to  take  pledges  of  any  person  for  the  security  of 
money  owing  for  spirits,  on  penalty  of  40s. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  23.  s.  1 2,  and  16  G.  II.  c.  8. 
s.  12,  spirits  used  by  physicians,  apothecaries,  sur- 
geons, or  chemists,  in  medicines,  for  sick,  lame,  or 
tTistcut^red  persons  only,  are  not  withih  the  mean- 
ing of  the  laws  relative  to  retailing  spirits. 

Starch.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  makers  of  starch 
are  to  take  out  a  licence  annually ;  for  neglect,  pe- 
nalty 30I.     S.  I,  6,  7. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26,  s.  10,  22,  and  24  G,  III. 
c.  48.  s.  I,  makers  are  not  to  erect  or  set  up  any 
work-houses,  or  otlier  places,  nor  use  the  same, 
or  any  vats,  boxes,  or  other  utensils  for  making, 
drying,  or  keeping  starch  or  materials,  without  first 
giving  notice  thereof  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office 
of  excise,  on  forfeiture  of  200I.  *ith  tlie  floiu*,  meal, 

S  s  2  or 
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cr  other  materials,  and  also  all  private  utensils  found 
in  any  unentered  worli-house,  i<c. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  i,  makers  within  the 
limits  of  the  hcad-ofF.ce  of  excise  are  to  occupy  tene- 
ments of  icl.  per  annum,  and  pay  parish  rates-,  and 
in  the  C(juntry  are  to  pay  to  church  and  poor,  other- 
wise their  entries  are  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s,  20,  residing  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  head-office  of  excise,  and  where 
there  are  no  church  or  poor  rates,  are  to  be  assessed 
in  their  own  names,  and  to  pay  in  the  parish  where 
their  work-houses  are  situate  both  to  the  window  tax 
and  tax  on  inhabited  houses,  otherwise  their  entries 
are  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  Ill  c.  48.  s.  3,  are  to  cause  their 
names  and  the  word  starch-maker  to  be  painted  in 
large  legible  letters,  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  fronts 
of  their  starch-houses,  on  penalty  of  lool. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c,  26.  s.  14,  17,  18,  are  to  per- 
mit officers  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  to 
enter  and  take  accounts  of  starch  and  materials;  for 
obstructing,  penalty  20I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  12,  and  24  G.  III.  c.  48. 
s.  1,  are  to  deliver  to  the  officers  exact  descriptions 
in  writing  of  every  room,  place,  vessel,  and  utensil 
used  by  them  for  making  starch,  under  penalty  of 
200I.  and  to  be  marked  and  numbered  at  their  own 
expence,  under  penalty  of  50I. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  i,  are  to  use  regular 
square  or  oblong  boxes  only  for  boxing  and  draining 
green  starch,  on  penalty  of  lol. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  6,  are  to  give  twelve 
hours  notice  in  London,  and  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  country,  before  they  begin  to  empty  or  wash  out 
their  vats,  on  penalty  of  i  col. 

By  slat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  15,  after  beginning  to 
empty  or  wash  out  their  vats  agreeably  to  notice,  are 
to  finish  the  same  in  forty-eight  hours,  on  penalty 
of  lool. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40,  are  to  give  the  officers 
notice  in  writing  of  the  hour  when  the  emptying  or 
washing  out  of  any  vat  was  finished,  on  penalty  of 
lool.     S.  7. 

Are  not  to  move  or  disturb  the  waters,  or  take  off 
the  slimes,  till  48  hours  after  being  emptied  out  of 
the  vats,  on  penalty  of  locl.    S.  7,  9. 
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Are  to  give  twelve  hours  notice  in  London,  and  . 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  country,  before  they  begin 
to  take  the  slimes  from  the  sour  waters,  on  penalty  of 
lool.     S.  8. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  65,  makers,  after  be- 
ginning to  take  the  slimes  from  the  sour  waters 
agreeably  to  notice,  are  to  proceed  till  finished,  and 
to  finish  the  same  in  twelve  hours,  on  penalty  of 

lOOl. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  9,  are  not  to  move  or 
disturb  the  slimes  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
same  are  taken  off,  on  penalty  of  looI. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51,  are  to  give  the  officers  a. 
•  declaration  in  writing  of  the  hours  when  the  shifting 
of  the  sour  waters  are  finished,  on  penalty  of  tool. 
S.  16. 

Are  not  to  move  or  disturb  the  greeii  waters  until 
24  hoinrs  after  shifting  the  sour  waters,  on  penalty  of 
lool.     Ibid. 

Are  not  to  mix  starch  waters  of  one  making  with 
those  of  another,  on  penalty  of  tool.;  but  slimes 
which  have  been  entered  as  such  in  the  officer's  books 
24  hours,  may  be  mixed  in  the  presence  of  such  offi- 
cer.    S.  i8. 

By  Stat.  I  o  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  1 7,  makers  not  giving 
satisfactory  accounts  of  flour,  meal,  or  other  mate- 
rials missing,  are  chargeable  for  the  same  in  the  pro- 
portion of  251b.  of  starch  for  every  bushel  of  ingre- 
dients. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  ro,  and  26  G.  III. 
c.  51.  s.  17,  not  giving  satisfactory  accounts  of  starch 
missing,  after  gauged  in  the  green  waters,  sour  wa- 
ters, or  slimes,  are  chargeable  for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  i,  are  not  to  box  starch 
without  giving  notice  in  writing,  twelve  hours  in 
London,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  country,  on 
penalty  of  20I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  11,  makers,  in  their 
notices  to  box  green  starch,  are  to  declare  the  parti- 
cular frames  or  utensils  from  which  they  mean  to 
box ;  and  when  they  begin,  are  to  continue  till  the 
whole  in  such  utensil  is  perfectly  boxed,  on  penalty 
of  200I. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  8,  and  i  G.  I.  c.  2.  s.  6, 
if  starch  be  charged  in  the  boxes  before  dried,  each 
box,  being  57  inches  long,  10  inches  broad,  and  8 

iuches 
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inches  deep,  or  4560  cubic  inches,  ii  to  be  esteemed  M 
1311b. 

Bf  Stat.  19  G.  in.  c.  40.  s.  13,  makers,  as  soon 
as  they  have  broken  the  starch  from  the  boxes,  are 
to  deliver  to  the  officers  an  account  In  Writing  of  the 
true  number  of  each  sort,  under  the  denomination  of 
large,  middling,  and  small,  on  penalty  of  200I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  111.  c.  51,  stamps  for  marking  the 
same  when  p^tpcred  are  to  be  provided  and  distributed 
by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  and  may  be  altered 
by  them.     S.  24. 

Forging  or  counterfeiting  stamps  for  marking  starch 
made  and  papered  in  Great  Britain,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.     S.  14. 

Selling  starch  with  forged  or  counterfeit  stamps, 
knowingly,  or  uting  old  stamps  a  second  time,  pe- 
nalty 500I.     IhiJ. 

Makers  desirous  to  paper  starch  for  drying,  arc  to 
give  twelve  hours  notice  in  London,  and  twcnty-fa«r 
hours  in  the  country,  expreiMng  the  times  of  begin- 
ning, the  number  of  pieces,  and  the  stoves  in  which 
they  arc  entered  to  be  dried,  on  penalty  of  100!. 
S.  1,  1. 

Before  starch  is  pn^  into  the  stove  (except  for 
crusting)  to  be  papered  and  tied  with  strings  crossing 
each  odter  on  the  end  where  the  paper  is  folded,  and 
a  label  three  inches  square  affixed  on  each  piece  with 
glue}  and  after  beginning  to  paper,  manufacturers 
are  to  proceed  tiU  the  whole  is  finished,  on-  penalty 
of  tooL     Ibid. 

Within  one  hour  after  papering  and  stamping,  of- 
ficers are  to  weigh  the  scrapings,  and  pin  the  same 
into  water  in  the  firames,  or  other  Utensils,  without 
mixing  them  with  other  starch,  and  to  dissolve  and 
■train,  and  allow  the  officers  to  gauge  them  as  green 
water,  and  to  leave  the  same  undisturbed  till  notice 
•f  boxing,  on  penalty  of  lool.     S.  9,  10. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  in.  c.  40.  s.  T4,  i^,  makers  are  to 
pbce  the  scraped  and  papered  starch  in  the  stoves,  in 
mch  order  that  the  officer*  may  count  the  pieces, 
and  to  provide  ladders  and  assist  the  officers  in  taking 
account,  and  are  not,  by  stirring  the  fires,  throwing 
ingredients  thereon,  or  othenrise,  to  hinder  officers 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  on  penalty  of  100I. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  111.  a  51,  s.  3,  makers  putting 
ttvch  into  the  stores  or  drying  places,  not  being 
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papered  and  stamped  (except  for  crusting),  forfcir 
the  same. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c.  4c.  s.  17,  having  in  theif 
stoves  any  pieces  of  starch,  of  which  no  account  has' 
been  taken  in  the  boxes,  forfeit  lOol. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  5 1,  s.  19,  are  not  to  remove- 
starch  from  the  stove  after  dried  without  giving 
twelve  hoars  notice  in  London,  and  twenty-four 
hoars  in  the  country,  on  penalty  of  2ooi. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  111.  c.  40.  s.  16,  are  nor  to  begin  to 
break  down  any  piece  of  starch  into  scmpings  or 
otherwise,  without  giving  twelve  hours  notice  ia 
London,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  country,  on 
pcnaky  of  icol. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c   jr,  s.  11,  makers  desiroyr 

of  hxving  starch  rc-«tumped  (the  papers  of  which  may 

have  been  accidentailybroken)  are  to  give  twelve  hours 

notice  in   London,    and  twenty-four  hours  in   the 

■ 
country  \  and  thereupon  the  officers,  being  satisfied 

that  the  pap<:rs  have  been  broken  by  acciJcnr,  may 

re-stamp  the  same. 

By  Stat    10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  20,  are  to  keep  starcH' 

of  which  account  has  been  taken  scfioratc  from  starch 

of  which  no  account  has  beeo-  taken,  on  penalty  of-, 

By  Stat.  19  G.  HI.  c.  40.  s;  20,  for  firaudulctitly 
hiding  or  concealing  starch  or  materials,  penalty  i  ool. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s-  19,  makers  removing 
or  sending  away  starch  before  account  is  taken  by  the 
officer,  without  twenty-four  hours  notice  in  London, 
or  two  days  in  the  country,  incur  a  penalty  of  30I. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  III.  c  40.  s.  19,  for  removing  starch 
out  of  the  stoves  or  other  drying  places  after  dried, 
and  before  weighed  or  taken  account  cf  by  the  offi- 
cers, penalty  200I. 

■  By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  ;i.  s.  10,  for  scrapings 
weighed  by  the  officer,  and  dissolved  in  water,  arc 
to  be  allowed  7-icths  of  their  weight,  or  if  their 
weight  exceed  i-5th  of  the  box  gauge,  the  allowance 
to  be  7-icths  of  i-5th  of  that  gauge  only;  and  the 
charge  to  be  from  the  box  gauge  after  such  deduc- 
tion, if  not  then  less  than  the  weight  from  the  stove. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26,  makers  arc  entitled,  on 
demand,  to  copies  of  the  officer's  returns.     S.  14. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  i,  3,  and  19  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  J,  makers,  or  their  chief  workmen,  are  to 

make 
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make  entries  in  writing  and  on  oatli,  weekly,  oF  the 
weight  of  all  stai'ch  made  by  them,  under  penalty  of 
'■yol      Makers  in  the  country  are  not  obliged  to  go 
■  iaHhev  than  the  next  market  town  to  make  entries. 

By  Stat.  19  G.  ni.  c.  40.  s,  3,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  are  to  pay  the  duty  within  one 
week  after  entry.    ■ 

%  Stat.   10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  23,  and  28  G.  ITI. 
c.  37.  s.  21,  starch,  and  materials,  and  utensils,  in 
the  custody  of  starch-makersi  or  of  other  persons  in 
T'Otnist  for  them,  are  liable  for  duties  and  penalties. 

By  £t.it.  2(S  G.  111.  c.  51.  s.  13,  and27  G.  III. 
c.  31.  s.  23,  starch  and  scrapings  (except  loose  starch 
not  exceeding  281b.)  found  in  the  possession  of  any 
•;inafcdr, -or  dealer,  or  other  person  for  their  use,  or 
removing  not  being  legally  stamped,  is  forfeited,  to- 
gether witli  the  boats,  vessel,  cattle,  or  carriages  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  same ;  and  the  makers  or 
dealers  in  whok  possession  it  is  found  forfeit  los.  per 
pound.  But  this  is  not  to  extend  to  hair  powder,  or 
to  starch  taken  out  of  the  papers  at  hair  powder  or 
blue  makers. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48,  starch  exceeding  281b.  is 
■not  to  be  removed  without  the  word  starch  marked 
in  legible  letters,  three  inches  long,  on  the  package, 
on  forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  boats,  cattle,  &c. 
S.4. 

Dealers  receiving  above  281b.  without  the  word 
starch  marked  on  the  package,  incur  a  penalty  of 
200I.    S.  5. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  23,  starch  which  has 
paid  the  duty,  and  no  other  material  (except  ingre- 
dients for  colouring)  is  to  be  used  in  making  stone- 
blue. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.48.  s.  2,  persons  found  assist- 
;  ing  in  privately  making  starch  may  be  arrested  by  any 
officer  of  excise,  and  taken  before  one  justice,  who 
on  oath  of  one  witness,  or  on  confession,  may  con- 
vict the  parties  in  the  penalty  of  30I.  each,  and  in 
default  of  payment,  commit  them  to  prison  for  six 
months ;  for  the  second  offence  the  penalty  is  60I. 
or  in  default  of  payment,  one  year's  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  4,  starch  suspected  to  be 
privately  making,  or  fraudulently  lodged  or  concealed, 
may  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched 
for  and  seized  under  warrant  of  two  commissioners 
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in  London,  or  one  justice  in  the  country ;  for  ob- 
structing, penalty  50I. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21.  s.  30,  starch  suspected  to 
have  been  privately  made,  clandestinely  imported,  or 
fraudulently  rclandcd,  if  found  on  board  ships,  or 
carrying  in  any  waggon,  &c.  is  forfeited,  with  5I. 
per  cwt.  unless  the  duty  is  proved  to  have  been  paid 
or  secured. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  II.  c.  14.  s.  4,  starch,  or  materials  for 
making  it,  seized  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  subject  the 
parties  in  whose  custody  they  are  found  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  50I.  unless  it  be  ihade  appear  that  the  duty 
has  been  paid. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  19,  a  summons  directed 
to  clandestine  makers  thereof,  by  their  right  or  as- 
sumed names,  and  left  at  the  place  where  discovery 
is  made,  is  sufficient. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  II.  c.  21,  in  case  of  starch  seized  as 
being  unlawfully  imported,  relanded,  or  clandestinely 
made,  and  not  claimed  in  twenty  days,  if  in  London, 
notice  of  the  time  of  hearing,  signed  by  the  solicitor, 
is  to  be  fixed  up  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  if  in  the 
country,  notice  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  next  market 
town,  on  the  next  market  day  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  days.     S.  33. 

On  the  trial  of  informations  for  the  seizure  tlicre- 
of,  the  proof  of  payment  of  duty  lies  on  the  claimcr. 
S.  30,  35. 

Starch  carried  coastwise  without  a  regular  cocquet 
is  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  officers  of  excise. 
S.  29. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  48.  s.  6,  makers  obstructing 
officers  in  execution  of  their  duty  incur  a  penalty  of 
lool. 

By  Stat.  23  G.  III.  c.  77,  out  of  the  duties  of  ex- 
cise, an  allowance  of  3d.  per  pound  is  to  be  made  for 
whitening  and  finishing  new  linen  in  the  piece,  and 
I  Id.  per  pound  in  preparing  and  finishing  other  ma- 
nufactures from  flax  or  cotton  for  sale.   S.  i,  a,  3,  5. 

No  manufacturers  of  cottons  or  linens  are  entitled 
to  any  allowance  out  of  the  duties  on  starch,  unless 
they  enter  their  names  and  abodes  with  the  collectors 
of  excise  one  year  before  they  make  any  claim.  S.  5. 

Manufacturers  of  linens  or  cottons,  intending  to 
claim  an  allowance  of  the  duty  on  starch,  are  to  keep 
a  book,  and  enter  therein  the  quantity  used  each 

week, 
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week,  wliich  book  is  to  lie  open  to  the  officers  of 
excise,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  collectors  annually, 
on  oath  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  chief  work- 
man ;  for  taking  a  false  oath  or  affirmation,  penalty 
lool.  and  the  second  ofience  is  deemed  corrupt  per- 
jur)-.     S.  2. 

Sweets,  By  stat.  lo  and  1 1  W.  III.  c.  2i.  s.  5, 
all  liquors  made  bjr  infusion,  fermentation,  or  other- 
wise, from  foreign  fruits  or  sugars,  or  from  fruit  or 
sugar  mixed  with  other  materials,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  sweets  within  the  meaning  of  tliis  act  and  all  for- 
mer acts. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41,  makers  thereof  for  sale 
arc  to  take  out  a  licence  aiinujlly,  jndcr  penalty  of 
30I.    S.  t,6,  -■ 

By  Stat.  10  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  4,  notice  in  writing^  at 
the  nearest  office  of  excise,  to  be  given  by  makers  of 
sweets,  of  their  names,  abodes,  and  rooms  or  places 
for  making  or  keeping  the  same,  on  penalty  of 
aoL 

By  sut.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  22.  s.  i  r,  not  to  erect 
or  use  any  steeping  tubs,  or  other  utensils  for  making 
or  keeping  sweets,  without  giving  notice,  on  penalty 
ofjol- 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  x6,  17,  officers 
by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and 
take  account  of  liquors,  &c. ;  for  refusing,  penalty 
15I.  And  a  pctulty  of  40s.*  per  barrel  for  concealing 
or  conveying  away  sweets  from  the  view  of  the  of- 
ficer. 

Makers  are  not  to  sell  or  deliver  out  sweets,  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  office,  excepting  between 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the  evening 
in  summer,  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  eight 
in  the  evening  in  winter,  on  penalty  of  40s.  per 
barrel.     S.  18. 

By  sut.  6  G.  T.  c.  21,  makers  are  entitled,  on 
request,  to  certificates  to  accompany  the  removal  of 
sweets  that  have  been  durged  with  duty.     S.  22. 

Makers  sending  away  or  removing  sweets  without 
a  ccrtt£cMe,  fcrfcit  the  same,  and  los.  per  gallon. 

'  '■  <-55.  '•  29,  :';')"   uc.ucr  therein 

.1  his  stock  over  and  above  what 

the  officer  found  on  the  last  preceding  surrey,  such 

iBcrcwe  is- to  be  deoned  brought  in  without  ccrtifi- 
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cate,  and  an  equal  quantity  is  forfeited,  and  such 
dealer  incurs  tlie  penalty  of  20I. 

By  stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  8.31,  and  10  G.  11.  c.  17, 
s.  4,  duties  on  sweets  are  to  be  paid  monthly,  which 
if  the  maker  neglect,  he  is  to  pay  double  duty.      , 

hy  stat.  6  G.  I.  c.  21.  s.  22,  vintners  reccivitig 
sweets  without  a  certiUcate,  forfeit  the  same  and  los. 
per  gallon. 

By  stat.  2<JG.III.  c  59,  sweets  found  in  any  room, 
cellar,  &c.  entered  by  a  wholesale  dealer  in  wine  for 
keeping  or  selling  the  latter,  arc  to  be  deemed  foreign 
wines      S.  29. 

Sweets  found  in  the  custody  of  any  dealer  in  fo- 
reign wines  arc  forfeited,  and  the  dealer  in  whose 
custody  found  forfeits  los.  per  gallon.     S.  25. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  33.  s.  14,  retailers  of  sweets 
arc  those  who  sell  in  quantities  of  25  gallons  or  un- 
der, and  such  slull  be  deemed  retailers  cf  British 
made  wines  and  sweets,  within  the  ipeaning  of  this  act. 

By  stat.  10  G.  II.  c  17.  s.  16,  28  G.III.  c  37. 
s.  32,  and  32  G.  Ill  c  59.  s.  9,  i  r,  retailers  of  sweets 
to  be  drunk  in  their  houses  are  to  be  previously 
licenced  as  alehouse  keepers,  &c.  by  two  justices ; 
except  freemen  of  the  vintners  compsny,  persons 
licensed  by  the  chancellors  of  the  universities,  and 
the  three  tavern  keepers  licensed  by  the  mayor  artd 
borgesses  of  St.  Alban's. 

By  stat.  30  G,  III.  c.  28,  retailers  arc  to  take  out 
an  excise  licence  annunlly,  for  neglect,  penalty  50I. 
S.  6,  9. 

If  retailers  thiTCof  die  or  remove,  their  executors, 
ailministrators,  wivc";,  '  '  '"  ■"  '^  -  '■'nccs,  may,  by 
authority  of  the  coi  e  in  London, 

or  of  the  collectors  and  supervisors  in  the  country,. 
"Titry  «n  the  business  for  the  unexpired  term  of  their 
licences.     Uid. 

By  stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  74,  licences  to  retail  sweets 
are  to  contain  the  words,  to  tell  ituttts  or  British  vmes 
only.     .S.  7. 

Retailers  thereof  arc  to  cause  the  words  deulrr  in 
British  v.'ifies  to  be  painted  on  their  signs,  and  <m 
tome  conspicuous  part  of  their  houses,  on  penalty  of 
icl.     Bid. 

By  star.  10  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  7,  wine  made  by  the- 
occupiers  of  British  vineyards  wholly  from  grapes 
growing  therein,  is  not  chargeable  with  any  duty.  * 

Tobacco 
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Tobacco  Manufactujiers.  By  stat.  29  G.  111. 
c.  68.  s.  155,  manufacturers  of  tobacco  are  those  who 
manufacture  tobacco,  or  tobacco  stalks,  or  who  flat- 
ten or  cut  stalks  into  Spanish. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  64,  65,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  7,  8,  manufacturers  are  not  allowed  to  set 
up  or  make  entries,  at  any  place  less  than  five  miles 
from  the  sea-coast,  except  in  the  enumerated  parts, 
or  ■orithin  tliree  miles  thereof,  or  in  cities  or  market 
towns ;  but  this  is  not  to  annul  the  entries  of  any 
places  u£ed  as  manufactories  before  the  5th  of  July 
17S9. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  HI.  c.  68,  manufacturers,  within -the 
limits  of  the  head  office,  are  to  occupy  tenements  of 
lol.  per  annum,  and  pay  parish  rates,  and  in  the 
country  are  to  pay  to  church  and  poor,  otherwise 
their  entries  to  be  void.  S.  61. 

To  take  out  licences  annually  under  penalty  of 
200I.  But  this  does  not  extend  to  Spanish-cutters,  or 
■snufF-millers  working  in  entered  places  for  licenced 
manufacturers.  S.  70,72,  76. 

-,    Not  selling  in  less  quantities  than  four  pounds,  are 
not  required  to  take-out  a  dealer's  licence.  S.  68,  73. 

Three  days  before  they  begin,  manufacturers  are  to 
make  entries  in  writing  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise. 
Wall  their  warehouses,  shops,  and  other  places  for  ma- 
nufacturing, keeping,  or  selling  tobacco  and  snufF,  or 
preparations  thereof,  on  penalty  of  200I.  and  forfei- 
ture of  all  the  tobacco,  snuff,  &c.  found  in  any  place 
not  entered.  S.  59- 

Manufacturers,  three  days  before  they  begin,  are 
to  make  entries  in  writing-at  the  nearest  office  of  ex- 
cise, of  every  mill,  press,  engine,, or  other  implement 
used  by  them  for  manufacturing,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  69. 

Manufacturers  are  to  cause  the  words  manufacturer 
ef  tobacco  to  be  painted  in  large  legible  characters  over 
the  outer  door,  or  in  the  front  of  their  houses,  on 
penalty  of  50I.  S.  62. 

Manufacturers  not  having  made  entries  at  the  of- 
fice of  excise,  and  having  the  words  manufacturer  of 
tobacco  painted  over  their  door,  &c.  forfeit  lool. 
S.  63. 

Are  to  permit  the  officers  to  enter  and  take  ac- 
counts at  all  times  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  consta- 
ble) ;  for  obstructing,  penalty  200I.  S.  97,  149. 
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Manufacturers  receiving  any  kind  of  tobacco  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  officer,  and  leaving  with  him 
an  authentic  permit  for  the  same,  forfeit  such  tobacco, 
and  treble  the  value.  S.  118. 

Manufacturers  receiving  goods  with  a  permit,  may 
return  the  same  within  48  hours  after,  upon  giving 
1 2  hours  notice  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  cause  of 
such  return,  and  writing  their  own  names,  the  names 
of  the  persons  from  whom  received,  and  likewise  the 
words  returned  tobacco,  on  the  packages.  S.  j  22. 

Manufacturers  returning  goods  from  the  officers 
from  whom  received  without  a  permit,  or  otherwise 
contrary  to  the  statute,  forfeit  such  tobacco,  and5ol. 
,  penalty.  Md. 

Manufacturers  before  they  begin  to  strip,  spin,  or 
press  tobacco,  or  to  flatten  stalks,  in  London,  are  to 
give  six  hours  notice  in  writing,  in  other  cities  or 
market  towns  1 2  hours,  and  in  other  places  24  hours, 
in  which  notices  the  weights  of  such  tobacco  or  stalks 
are  to  be  specified ;  for  not  giving  such  notices,  pe- 
nalty 20I.  S.  77  and  ^^. 

Having  given  notices  as  above,  &c.  are  to  weigh 
the  tobacco  or  stalks  in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  on 
penalty  of  20I.  S.  77. 

A  declaration  being  delivered  to  the  officer,  speci- 
fying the  sorts  into  which  the  tobacco  is  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  how  much  of  each,  the  manufacturer 
must  proceed  to  manufacture  it,  on  forfeiture  of  20I. 
but  if  the  tobacco  be  found  unfit  for  cutting  or  spin- 
ning, it  may  on  notice,  and  declaration  within  48 
hours,  be  converted  into  other  sorts  of  tobacco,  or 
laid  down  in  snuff  work.  S.  77,  78,  79. 

Manufacturers  as  soon  as  they  have  finished  any 
short-cut  shag,  or  Spanish,  are  to  deliver  to  the  offi- 
cer a  declaration  in  wrijing  of  the  weight  thereof,  and 
also  of  the  stalks  and  returns,  and  to  keep  the  whole 
separate  for  24  hours,  or  until  taken  account  of  by 
"the  officer,  on  penalty  of  50!.  S.  80. 

And  as  soon  as  they  have  made  tobacco  into  i-olls  or 
carrots,  are  to  deliver  to  the  officer  a  declaration  in 
writing  of  the  number  of  such  rolls  and  carrots,  and 
weigh  off  the  stalk  and  returns,  and  to  keep  the  whole 
separate  24  hours,  or  until  taken  account  of  by  the 
ofiicers,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  81. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  14,  30,  manufacturers 
upon  notice  to  the   officer,   in  London  within  six 

hours. 
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liours,  in  other  cities  or  to«m  twelve  hoiirs,  and  in 
other  places  twtaity-foor  hours.may  take  maniif-actured  J 
tohacio,  rot  Itss  than  2co  lbs.  from  any  parcels  in  ! 
HJpeTationi  provided  the  saioc  be  taken  and  weighed 
in  the  presence  of  the  ofHccr;  for  taking  witltout  such 
notice,  penahy5ol. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68  s.98,  manv'  for 

ever)-  loo  lb.  of  tobacco  manufactured,  nl- 

loved  a  credit  of  1 00  lb.  of  sliort-cut  «talks  and  re- 
turns i  105  lb.  of  shag,  &c.  115  lb.  of  roll,  &c  i2o 
lb.  of  carrots,  &c.  100  lb.  of  Spanish  and  rettims  for 
erery  100  lb.  of  stalks. 

By  Stat.  76  G.  III.  c.  30.  s.  lot ,  103,  nmm&ctu- 
rcrs  arc  to  keep  m.inufactured  toiiacco  in  operation  se- 
parate froua  manufactured  tobacco,  on  penalty  of  50I. 
and  officers  are  not  cirponrered  to  weigh  the  same 
while  in  operation. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  6B.  x.  11;,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  S.27,  Tobacco  may  be  sent  to  any  entered  mills, 
to  be  there  manufactured  and  dried. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  24,  storing  or  finish- 
ing tobacco  at  the  nrilb,  such  tobacco  is  to  be  after- 
witdt  vcigherf  by  the  officers,  and  the  whole  quan- 
tity is  to  be  expressed  in  the  pomita,  without  re- 
gard to  the  wc^ht  at  the  time  of  stoving  or  finish- 
ing. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  IIL  c.  68,  manufacturers  are  en* 
titled,  on  ddircring  regular  reqaot«notes[,  to  permits 
to  protect  tobacco,  Arc.  on  removal :  in  their  request- 
notes  for  permits,  they  arc  to  spcciiy  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  sent,  the  sorts, 
and  nembers  and  weight  of  the  packages,  and  vhc-  I' 

th-'  r,  and  by  what  mode  of 

cou. ._. ,  ..;._  .. ._.  ,,„....;^  to  remove  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  or  tobacco  stalks  to  the  mills,  to  ocprcss 
for  what  purpose  tent;  if  to  be  retnrncd  firom  the  miiU, 
to  specify  the  quantity,  when  recci^-cd,  &c.  S.  1 1 1, 
111. 

M.tnit£Kttuer9,  unless  they  are  licenced  dealers,  are 

not  entitled  to  permits  for  less  than  four  pounds,  nor    . 

'  art  they  to  scad  out  a  less  quantity,  on  penalty  of  icH.  jj 

S.  117.  r| 

By  Stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  26,  manu&cturrrs  vi'h-    ; 
cut  the  limits  of  the  chief  office,  or  the  en 
part%  may  Knd,  by  pcrrr--     •■  '-irco-staiks  , 

Irom  ti'ir,  Irif  oft  chcix  cnt  raises  to  ^ 
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witlila  thoss  li:iiits,  provided  they  have  no  other  to- 
bacco-stalks in  their  custody  at  the  time. 

By  «at.  2Q  ('.  ni.  c.  68,  manufacturers  taking  out 
permits,  and  not  sending  away  the  goods,  nor  return- 
ing the  permits  within  the  time  limited  for  removing 
the  goods  out  of  their  stock,  forfeit  treble  the  value, 
"    '    '  '■  also,  if  on  taking  the  stock  there  shall 

:  ,  ^  suJ'Scient  decrease  to  answer  such  per- 

mits. S.  1 16. 

Manufaeturcrs  counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudu- 
'  "-'  "  -'-—  -  V        ivperniit,  or  knowingly  re- 

1  ,  ■  any  counterfeited,  forged, 

false,  untrue,  altered,  or  erased  permit,  incur  a  penalty 
of  jool.  S.  1 2 J. 

Manufacturers  are  to  enter  every  day  in  one  book 
all  tobacco  sold  or  consumed  the  preceding  day,  in 
qtuntities  of  four  pounds  or  upwards  }.and  if  they  arc 
also  licenced  dealers,  they  are  to  enter  in  one  otlier 
book  all  sold  in  quantities  under  four  pounds,  on  pe- 
nalty of  tool.  S.  104,  105. 

Are  every  day  to  enter  on  their  book  for  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  sold  iti  quantities  of  four  pounds  or 
upwards,  the  gross  weight  of  Spanish  and  short-cut 
mixed,  and  the  tioaes  when  mixed;  for  ncglctt,  pe- 
nalty 50!.  S.  94. 

Arc  not  to  have  more  than  one  entry-book  of  tadi 
ton  m  their  possession  at  a  time.  S.  105. 

Are  to  lca%x  tlieir  entry-books  open  fof  the  inspcr- 
tion  of  theofliccTS,  and  on  their  request  enter  up'  the 
qtuntities  sold  each  day;  arc  .ilso  to  return  such  books 
on  oath  in  London  cvtry  six  weeks,  and  in  the  coun- 
try every  ii«  months,  or  sooner,  if  filled  up,  on  pc- 
nslry  of  lool.  for  refiisal,  neglect,  or  false  tfttry. 
laJ. 

Manufacturers  haviiig   an  increase   in    stock  not 

,  .ily  accoimtcd  for  above  what  the  officer  foimd  on 
the   last  '  '  ".    such    increase  is  to   be 

deemed  1       ^  Jt  a  permit,  and  an  equal 

quantity  forfeited,  with  a  penalty  0^20!.  S.  to6. 

For  removing  tobaoio  out  of  their  entered   pre-  ' 
:  -       '    ''  r '  '-- !  by  the  officers,  or  concejling 

Any  person  cutting  walnut,  hop,  or  other  leaves,  in 

■  ■"  r,  of  tobacco,  or  curing  or  drying  such  leaves:, 

u,  •'•■same  with  tobacco,  or  selling  or  ofler- 

ijij;  -f'ssd  cut  to  sale,  or  having  the  same  in 

T  t  .       thei^ 
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tbcir   custody,    forfeits  200I.   and  all    such  leaves, 
&c.  S.  84. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  85,  and  30  G.  III.  c. 
40.  s  23,  manufacturers  may  stain  or  dye  tobacco 
with  any  liquid  dye  or  stain. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  manufacturers  are  to  per- 
mit the  officers  to  take  samples  of  manufactured  or 
.  unmanufactured  tobacco,  tobacco  stalks,  Spanish,  &c. 
on  paying  the  usual  prices,  if  demanded ;  for  obstruct- 
ing, penalty  lool.  S.  103. 

Persons  found  as.sisting  in  private  manufactories  of 
tobacco  may  be  arrested  by  any  officer  of  excise,  and 
taken  before  any  one  justice,  who,  on  the  oath  of  the 
witness,  or  confession,  may  convict  the  parties  in  the 
penalty  of  30I.  and  in  default  of  payment  commit 
them  for  six  months ;  for  the  second  offi;nce  60I. 
and  in  default  of  payment  one  year's  imprisonment. 
S.  96. 

Manufacturers  making,  or  having  in  their  custody 
any  roll  or  carrot  tobacco  for  exportation,  with  stalks 
therein,  forfeit  such  tobacco,  and  50I.  S.  83. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  155,  and  30  G.  III. 
c.  40.  s.  22,  thumb-cut  black  leaf  long  twist,  or  pig- 
tail, shall  be  deemed  roll  *,  tobacco  smalls  sifted  from 
short-cut  or  shag,  and  returns  of  Spanish,  and  siftings 
from  second  dressings  and  returns  of  snuff,  are  deemed 
returns  ;  and  sifted  from  stalks  is  deemed  tobacco  ; 
and  stalks  flattened  and  cut  into  Spanish  are  deemed 
Spanish ;  stalks  stripped  from  the  leaf  are  deemed 
stalks ;  and  stalks  laid  down  for  stalk-flour  are  deemed 
stalk-flour. 

Tobacco-Dealers.  By  stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  are 
those  who  sell  tobacco,  tobacco-stalks,  returns,  or  Spa- 
nish, in  quantities  of  less  than  four  pounds.  S.  155. 

Are  to  take  out  licence  annually ;  for  neglect,  pe- 
nalty 50I.  S.70,  72. 

Three  days  before  they  begin,  are  to  make  entry  in 
writing,  at  the  nearest  office  of  excise,  of  every  shop 
or  other  place  used  by  them  for  keeping  or  selling  to- 
bacco, on  forfeiture  of  200I.  and  all  tobacco,  &c. 
found  in  any  place  not  entered.  S.  59. 

Dealers  are  to  cause  the  words  dealer  in  tobacco  to  be 

painted  in  large  legible  characters  over  the  outer  door, 

or  in  the  front  of  their  houses,  &c.  on  penalty  of  50I. 

S.62. 

Not  having  made  entries  at  the  excise  office,  and 
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having  the  words  dealer  in  tobacco  painted  over  their 
door,  &c.  penalty  locl.  S.  63. 

Are  to  permit  officers  to  enter  and  take  accounts  at 
all  times  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable) ;  for 
obstructing,  penalty  200I.  S.  97,  149. 

Dealers  receiving  goods  without  giving  notice  to 
the  officer,  and  leaving  an  authentic  permit  for  the 
same,    forfeit  the  goods,  and  treble  their  value  -be-  • 
sides.  S.  118. 

Receiving  goods  with  a  permit,  mar  return  the 
same  within  48  hours  after,  upon  giving  twelve  hours 
notice  to  the  officer,  specifying  the  cause- of  such're- 
tum,  and  writing  their  own  name,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  from  v?hom  received,  and  likewise  the 
words  returned  tobacco  on  the  packages.  Returning 
goods  withouta  permit,  forfeit  the  same,  and  50L 
penalty.  S.  122. 

Dealers  are  entitled,  on  ■  delivering  regular  request- 
notes,  to  permits  to  protect  tobacco  on  remc^'al. 
S.  III. 

In  their  request-notes  for  permits,  are  to  specify 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be 
sent,  the  sorts  and  numbers,  and  weight  of  packages, 
and  whether  to  be  sent  by  land  or  water,  and  by 
what  mode  of  conveyance.  S,  113. 

Taking  out  a  permit,  and  not  sending  away  the 
goods,  nor  returning  the  permit  within  the  time  li- 
mited, forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the 
goods  alsoj  if  on  taking  stock  there  shall  not  appear 
a  sufficient  decrease  to  answer  such  permit.  S.  116. 

Any  person  counterfeiting  or  forging,  or  fraudu- 
lently altering  or  erasing  any  permit,  or  knowingly 
receiving,  publishing,  or  using  any  counterfeit,  forged, 
false,  untrue,  altered,  or  erased  permit,  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty of  500I.  S.  125. 

Dealers  are  to  enter  every  day,  in  one  book,  all 
tobacco  sold  or  consumed  the  preceding  day  in  quan- 
tities of  four  pounds  or  upwards ;  and  in  another 
book  all  sold,  &c.  in  quantities  under  four  pounds, 
on  penalty  of  icol.  S.  104,  105. 

Are  to  enter  in  their  books  for  tobacco  sold  in  quan- 
tities of  four  pounds  or  upwards,  the  gross  weight  of 
Spanish  and  short-cnt  mixed,  and  the  times  when 
mixed;  for  neglect,  penalty  5  ol.  Ibid. 

Are  not  to  have  more  th;m  one  entry-book  in  sort 
in  their  possession  at  a  time    Ibid, 

Are 
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"  Are  to  leave  their  entry-books  open  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  officers,  and  on  their  request  to  enter  up 
the  quantities  sold  each  day,  and  are  also  to  return  such 
books  on  oath  in  Ixjndon  every  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
country  every  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  filled  up,  on 
penalty  of  lool.  for  refusal,  neglect,  or  false  entry. 
Rid. 

Dealers  having  an  increase  in  stock  not  legally  ac- 
counted for,  such  Increase  to  be  deemed  brought  in 
vrithout  a  permit,  and  the  dealer  forfeits  20I.  toge- 
ther with  the  goods.  S    1 06. 

Areto  permit  officers  to  take  samples  of  tobacco, 
'Spanish,  &c  on  paying  the  usual  price  for  the  same  •■, 
for  o1 ■--    : '-.-  tool.  S.  103. 

Dc  ;  lie,  or  having  in  their  custody, 

any  walnut,  hop,  or  other  leaves  cut,  cured,  or  dried, 
in  imitation  of  tobacco,  or  mixed  therewith,  forfeit 
200I.  anJ  all  such  leaves.  S.  84. 

Tobacco  of  the  weight  of  four  pounds  or  upwards, 
or  tobacco  stdks,  Sptuiisli,  or  returns,  exceeding  200 
lbs.  fo'ind  removing  without  a  permit.  Is  forfeited, 
with  the  cattle,  carnages,  boats,  &c.  S.  110. 

Tobacco  not  bring  received  into  the  stock  of  the 
person  to  whom  sent  within  the  time  limited  in  the 
permit,  is  to  be  consiaered  as  removing  without  a  per- 
mit   S.  112. 

By  Stat.  29'G.III.  c.  f.%.  s  114,  and  30  CHI. 
c  40.  s.  2  J,  Ui  CO  (othcrthan  sam- 

ples) is  not  to  ut  ru.D'nca,  -  v.i.cT  with  or  without  a 
permit,  more  than  twicer,  nor  in  any  package,  except  in 
'the  hogsheads,  chests,  8rc.  In  which  the  came  was 

,  with  the  original  marks 

—  -    .,-...  ..W-.-.1...V  .i.crcof,  together  with  the 

cattle,  carriages,  &c.  but  this  docs  not  extend  to  un- 
mannfactured  tobacco,  removing  by  permit  in  any 
r  ot  less  than  300  lbs.  from  the  manufacturers 

t'      ^. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  tf8.  »  i  fp,  126,  t2l,  and  30 
fJ.  ni  2(5,  tobacco  of  any  sort  removed  from 

^'    '  ■      "      '  •;   of  the  chief  office,  or 

i.         ■  ^cJ  ports  to  witliin  such 

parti,  At  within  two  miles  thereof,  "mtli  br  without 

;h'e  cattle,  &c. 
r  SpanisTi, 
rs,  nor  to 
iC  persons 


Inr  : 

ret  or 
tobac 
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from  whom  sent,  nor  tobacco  stalks  stripped  from 
the  leaf  by  the  manufacturer  sending  tlicm. 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  any  tobacco  of  the  weight 
of  four  pounds  or  upwards,  or  any  tobacco  stalks,  or 
Spanish  tobacco  stalks  for  tobacco  stalk-flour,  fouqi 
removing  at  any  hour  except  between  seven  and  eigl^t 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening,  from 
the  29th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  March,  or  be- 
tween five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  other  part  of  the  year,  unless  in 
known  stage-coaches  or  waggons  usually  travelling,  or 
in  ships  or  vessels  usually  navigated  out  of  those 
hours,  is  forfeited,  whether  with  or  without  a  permit, 
together  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  and  boats  employed 
in  removing  the  same.     S.  123. 

No  tobacco  stalks,  Spanish,  or  tobacco  stalk-flour 
can  be  removed  with  or  without  a  permit,  except  jn 
quantities  not  less  than  200  lbs.  on  forfrltttrc  thereof, 
with  the  cattle,  &c.  S.  114. 

By  Stat.  29  G,  III.  c.  58,  tobacco  may  be  seized  on 
board  a  ship  within  the  limits  of  any  porf,  or  within 
four  leagues  of  the  coast,  by  officers  of  excise. 

Suspected  to  be  fraudulently  deposited  or  concealed, 
may  by  day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  be  searched 
for  and  seized  under  \varrant  of  any  two  commission- 
ers in  London,  or  of  one  justice  in  the  country  ;  for 
obstructing,  penalty  tool.  S.  153. 

Tobacco  or  Spanish  stalks,&c.  offered  for  sale  by  aiiy 
person  not  having  a  permit,  or  by  hawkers,  pedlars, 
&c.  though  with  a  permit,  is  forfeited,  and  may  bi: 
seized  by  the  party  to  whom  the  same  is  so  oficred, 
who  may  likewise  take  the  seller  before  a  justice 
to  be  committed  and  prosecuted  for  the  offence  ;  tlie 
party  seizing  to  be  rewarded  as  an  offictr. 

i';>  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  5,  runners  or  receiv- 
ers of  the  stalk  or  stems  of  tobacco  ni.iy  be  arrpsted 
by  fafiaj  in  the  first  process,  and  hcH  u,  ^^  ill 

By  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  for  ; 
&c.  after  being  seized,  or  aidcavDuii  do, 

penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

Tobacco,  &c.  bcing'scizcd  by  officer<;  of  the  cus- 
toms, rtoCitc  thereof  is  to  be  given  to  tl. 
in  24  hotirs,  or  the  officers  arc  not  cniitlcd  to  anv  rev 
ward.  Being  seized  by  officers  of  the  customs,, if 
aftcrwarJs  rerrnvc  1  withoi:f  an  cxri<:?  jKTir.it,  the^ainc 
may  ht  c.  S.  147. 

T  t  2  Being 
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Being  seize<.l  after  condemnation,  and  before  sold 
or  destroyed,  is  to  be  dtjvisited  in  the  esjablished 
■warehouses  at  the  nearest  of  the  enumerated  ports. 
S.  140. 

Being  seized  and  condemned  (except  .Spanish,  Por- 
tugal, Irish,  or  American,  which  can  be  sold  for  a  sum 
equal  to  the  duties)  is  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed. 
'  It!d. 

All  tcbacco-stalks,  Spanish,  &c.  sei/.eJ  and  con- 
demned, are  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed.  3id. 

Tobacco  saved  from  any  ship  wrecked,  stranded, 
or  in  distro.s,  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  nearest  warehouse, 
and  be  subject  to  the  several  rules,  &c.  S.  58. 

For  assaulting  or  obstructing  officers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  penalty  200I.  S.  149. 

Verjuice.  By  stat.  15  Car.  11.  c.  1 1.  s.  i,  W.  and 
M.  c.  24.  s.  ti,  and  8  Anne,  c.  7.  s.  2,  verjuice- 
tnakers  are  to  give  notice  in  writing  at  the  nearest  of- 
fice of  excise  of  all  their  tuns,  vats,  bats,  coppers,  or 
coolers,  and  are  not  to  make  use  of  any  private  or 
concealed  cellars  or  places  for  laying  verjuice  in  casks, 
on  penalty  of  50I.  N.  B.  Verjuice  is  drawn  from 
sour  grapes,  wild  apples,  or  crabs  unfit  for  wine  or 
cyder,  or  from  sweet  ones  yet  acid  or  unripe. 

Vinegar-Makers.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  s.  7, 
makers  for  sale  are  to  take  out  a  licence  annually,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  50I.  S.  i,  6,  7. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  ^6,  to  make  entry  of 
the  brew-houses,  buildings,  yards,  or  places  used  for 
carrying  on  their  business,  and  are  to  specify  from 
what  materials  they  intend  to  make  their  vinegar. 

By  stat.  10,  II  W.  III.  c.  21.  s.  14,  makers  are 
not  to  us?  any  storehouse,  cellar,  &c.  for  making  or 
keeping  vinegar,  or  preparations,  without  giving  no- 
tice, on  penalty  of  50I. 

By  stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  17,  makers  or  re- 
tailers of  vinegar  are  to  permit  officers  by  day  (or  by 
nigfct  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and  take  account  of 
liquors,  &c. ;  for  refusing,  penalty  50I. 

ily,5tat.  26  G.  III.  c.  73.  s.  55,  makers  thereof  from 
,.  toy^'matertab,  except  malt  or  com,  are  not  to  carry  on 
the  business   of  distillers,   or  rectifiers,  within  two 
miles  of  their  premises  for  making  vinegar. 

By  stat.  10, 1 1  W.  III.  c.  21.  s.  15,  thirty-foiir  gal- 
lons ale-measure  to  be  deemed  a  barrel  of  vinegar. 
By  stat.  12  Anne,  c,  7,  vinegar  made  by  manufac- 
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tucers  of  while  lead,  and  consumed  therein,   is  not- 
chargeable  with  duty.  S.  5. 

Persons  making  and  using  vinegar  foi-  pickles  for 
sale,  are  deemed  makers  of  vinegar,  and  are  charge- 
able with  duty.   S.  4. 

By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  ii.  s.  20,  makers  thereof 
brewing  beer  to  be  converted  into  vinegar,  are  charge- 
able with  the  vinegar  duties. 

By  stat.  10,  II  W.  111.  c.  21,  makers  having  li- 
quors preparing  for  vinegar,  arc  chargeable  with  duty 
for  the  same.  S.  9. 

Makers  are  not  to  receive  stale  beer,  cyder,  ver- 
juice, &c.  nor  deliver  out  vinegar  without  notice  to  the 
proper  officer  of  excise,  except  between  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
summer,  and  seven  o''clock  in  the  morning  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  winter,  on  forfeiture  of  50I. 
S.  12. 

Makers  receiving  stale  beer,  cyder,  verjuice,  &c- 
to  shew  the  same  to  the  proper  officer  before  it  is- 
mixed   with  any  other   liquor,  on   penalty   of  20I. 

S-I3- 

Having  in  their  custody  stale  beer,  cyder,  verjuice, 
&c.  except  for  family  use,  and  kept  separate,  such 
beer,  &c.  are  deemed  vinegar,  or  preparations.  S.  1 1 . 

By  stat.  7,  8  W.  III.  c.  30.  s.  16,  makers  thereof 
concealing  or  conveying  away  vinegar,  or  preparations 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  ganger,  forfeit  40s.  per  barrel, 
and  so  in  proportion. 

By  stat.  6  G.  III.  c.  14.  s.  16,  cyder  or  perry  be- 
coming unfit  for  sale,  and  being  charged  with  the 
vinegar  duties,  three  commissioners  or  two  justices, 
on  proof,  may  allow  the  proprietor  the  cyder  duties 
already  charged. 

Wine  Dealers  and  Wines.    By  stat.  26  G.  III. 
c.  59.  s.  II,    wholesale   dealers   are  those   who  sell 
wines,  having  neither  a  spirit  nor  beer  licence,  and  - 
not  selling  in  less   quantities  than  the  measure  in 
which  wine  may  be  imported  as  merchandize. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  to  take  out  wholesale  licences 
annually  under  penalty  of  lool. 

By  stat.  30  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  12,  13,  and  32  G. 
III.  c.  59.  s.  1 1,  wine  may  be  sold  wholesale  or  retail 
by  persons  free  of  the  vintners  company,  either  by  pa- 
trimony or  by  apprenticeship,  without  licences,  and 
sdso  by  three  tavern-keepers  in  St.  Alban's,  being 

licensed 
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ikensctl  by  the  mayor  and  burgessec  of  that  bo- 
rough. 

Ry^at.  2SG4  III.  c.  59,  wiue-dcalcrs  are  to  make 
catrlcsinv  the  oearen  ofiicc  of  exciiic  of  all 

»t  -   •' —  sho^,  cellars,  &c.    for  keeping 

V  lalty  of  lool. ;  this  (iocs  not  cx- 

tead  to  wines  told  on  tbc  lnwful  quay^^i  when  any 
wine  Uvall  liavc  been  first  landed,  and  while  it  shall 
bo  opt-ii'v  K.i  /there,   b.  12. 

A>i  .A'is  ■  partner)  canjiot  oake  entry  of 

say  storchowtck,  room,  shop,  cellar,  £cc.  within  a 
h'      '  '     \  the  entry  ol  any  other  sucii  dealer  is 

c>.  -     _,  ^ 

Wholesale  dealers  are  to  cause  the  words  JaJtr  in 
Jinifi*  Hoitu  <o  be  painttrd  in  large  legible  characters 
owcr  their  doors,  or  in  the  front  of  their  homes,  on 
penalty  of  50I.  S.  14. 

Dcalert  or  others,  not  having  mode  entry  at  the 
•JBGM^ffic'  :  the  words  dealer  in  fortign  tinne 

^iitctov. ,  woors,  &c.  forfeit  looL  S.  15. 

.irc  not  to  Kt  up,  erect,  alter,  or  enlarge 
any  biQ,  vchU,  or  other  caBwcniencc  for  keeping 
Wiaei,  which  is  capable  of  containing  above  three  gal- 
kms,  withoot  giving  previous  notice  thereof  at  the 
nearest  office  of  excise,  on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  ai. 

'i°o  mark  on  all  casks,  or  other  vessels  above  three 

K^"         '"    ~  '  rJlons  the  vessel  b  capable  of 

*"■  ;^ui»h  the  sort  of  wine  therein 

by  French  red,  or  French  white,  or  if  any  other  wine 
by  red  or  white,  on  forfeiture  of  the  wine.  S.  19. 

By  Stat.  26  C  III.  c.  17,  officers  at  all  times  by 
day  (or  by  night  with  a  constable)  to  enter  and  take 
accounts}  fer  obstruaing,  penalty  looL  S.  45. 

Dealers  are  to  shew  to  the  officers  every  cask,  ves- 
»el,  &c.  capable  of  containing  above  three  gallons,  and 
abo  every  bin  or  other  place  for  keeping  wines,  on 
forfeiture  of  all  wine  contained  in  such  as  shall  not  be 
■o  shown.  S.  20. 

For  nibbing  out  or  defacing  the  marks  put  by  an 
officer  on  any  vessel  above  three  gallons,  or  on  any 
bm  or  other  place  for  keeping  wines,  the  penalty  is 
5cl.  liiiJ. 

Dealers  receiving  any  wiocs,  without  leaving  with 
the  officer  an  anthcntic  permit  for  the  same,  forfeit 
such  wines,  with  the  casks,  &c.  S.  32. 

By  ttot.  a6  C  111.  c.  59,  wholesak  dealers  are  not 
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to  draw  off  or  bottle  wine  (except  to  be  immtkliately 
sent  out)  without  givijig  six  hours  notice  in  London, 
and  twelve  hours  in  the  country,  spcxifying  the  pkce 
where  the  sort  and  quantity  to  be  drawn  off  ie  tb  he 
sent,  and  the  number  of  vessels  or  bottles  toie  filled, 
on  forfeiture  of  50I.  'i"hcy  must  permit  the  officer,  if 
he  deem  it  expedient,  to  attend  the  bottling  of  wine, 
and  must,  in  such  case,  pack  the  same  in  the  officer's 
presence ;  if  the  officer  do  not  attend  the  bottling  of 
wine  on  his  next  survey,  the  trader  miut  declare  where 
the  wiiK  is  to  be,  or  has  been  piled  or  deposited,  on 
forfeiture  of  50I.  S.  21. 

Wholesale  dealers  are  not  to  remove  wines  from  one 
bin  to  another  without  giving  the  officci-s  six  hours 
notice  in  London,  and  twelve  Jioors  notice  in  the 
country,  specifying  the  bins  into  which  the  same  are 
to  be  cemoved,  on  penalty  of  50I.   liiJ. 

Dealers  are  to  keep  their  wintu  (that  is  to  say) 
French  red,  French  white,  and  red  not  French,  and 
white  not  French,  separate  and  apart  from  each  other, 
on  penalty  of  50I.  S.  23. 

Dealers  are  to  enter  every  day  in  6re  book  all  the 
wines  sold  or  consiuned  the  preceding  day  in  quanti- 
ties under  three  gallons,  and  in  another  book,  all 
sold,  &c.  in  quantities  of  three  gallons  or  upwards } 
and  they  are  not  to  have  more  than  one  entry-book 
of  each  sort  in  their  custody  at  a  time,  on  penalty  of 
20I.  S.  26. 

Dealers  arc  to  leave  their  entry-books  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  officer,  and  on  his  request  to  enter 
up  the  quantities  sold  each  day;  and  are  also  to  re- 
turn them,  on  oath,  when  filled  up,  on  penalty  of 
20I.  for  reiusai,  neglect,  or  false  entry.  Ititl. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  27.  wholesale  dealers  having 
an  increase  in  their  stock  (except  in  the  original  casks, 
and  then  not  more  than  two  gallons  per  ton  above 
the  import  gauge)  above  what  the  officer  found  on  the 
last  preceding  survey,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed 
brought  in  without  a  permit,  an  equal  quantity  is  to 
be  forfeited,  and  such  dealers  incur  a  pcnidty  of  dou- 
ble the  value  of  the  excess.  S.  27,  28. 

Wholesale  dealers  having  cyder,  sweets,  British- 
made  wine,  mead,  spirituous  liquors,  or  any  other  li- 
quor whatsoever,  which  at  any  time  shall  be  found  in 
any  shop,  cellar,  or  other  place  entered  for  keeping  or 
selling  wines  by  wholesale,  such  cyder^  sweets,  &c. 

shall 
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shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  foreign  wine  withlu 
the  meaning  of  this  act ;  or  if  separate  from  any  wine, 
then  the  same  shall  be  deemed  French  red  wine,  and 
such  increase  in  stock  shall  be  seized  accordingly. 
S.  29. 

Dealers  are  not  to  have  in  their  custody  any  Bri- 
tish-made wines,  or  sweets,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
I  OS.  per  gallon.  S.  25. 

Licensed  dealers  having  tJccasion  to  remove  wines 
firom  their  entered  premises,  -arc  entitled,  on  deliver- 
ing a  regular  request-note,  to  permits  to  protect  the 
same  on  removal.  S.  30,  31. 

•Request-notes  for  permits  for  the  removal  of  wines 
are  to  specify  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  'the 
'same  is  to  be  sent,  the  sorts  of  wine,  the  numbers  and 
contents  of  the  casks  or  packages,  and  whether  to  be 
sent  by  land  or  water,  and  by  what  mode  of  convey- 
ance. S.  31,  33.  Permits  for  the  removal  thereof  are 
to  express  the  time  they  are  to  be  in  force,  as  well  for 
removing  out  of  the  stock  of  the  person  by  whom 
sold,  as  for  delivering  into,  the  stpck  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  same  is  to  be  sent.  S.  30. 

Dealers  taking  out  permits,  and  neither  sending 
away  the  wines,  nor  returning  the  permit  within  the 
time  limited  for  removing  their  wines  out  of  the  stock, 
forfeit  treble  the  value,  and  the  wines  also,  if  on 
taking  their  stock  there  shall  not  appear  a  sufficient 
decrease  to  answer  the  pei-mits  ;  and  if  such  dealers  or 
sellers  shall  not  have  in  their  custody  or  possession 
such  like  quantity  of  wine  of  that  denomination,  then 
and  in  such  case  such  dealers,  Src.  shall  forfeit  lool. 

S..37- 

Wines  aiot  being  removed  into  the  stock  of  -the 

person  to  whom  sent  within  the  time  limited  in  the 
permit,  are  to  be  considered  as  removed  without  per- 
mit, unless  the  delay  is  proved  to  the  commissioners 
-df  excise  to  have  been  unavoidable.  S.  35. 

Wines.  Removed  under  a  description  not  conform- 
able to  law,  or  under  a  false  description,  are  forfeited, 
together  with  the  cattle,  carriages,  boats,  and  vessels 
used  in  the  removaUhereof.  S.  31,  33. 

Dealers  or  other  persons  counterfeiting  or  forging, 
or  fraudulently  altering  or  erasing  any  permit,  ^ or 
knowingly  receiving,  publishing,  or  using  any  coun- 
terfeit, forged,  false,  untrue,  altered,  or  erased  per- 
mit, incur  a  penalty  of  500I.  S.  39. 
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Dealers  are  not  to  act  as  justices  in  matters  relating 
to  excise  laws  respecting  foreign  wines.  S.  5  r. 

Wines  may  be  sold  by  auction  by  licensed  .auc- 
tioneers, by  leave  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  'on 
proof  that  the  duties  thereof  have  been  paid.  S.  10. 

Above  three  gallons,  removed  without  a  permit,  arc 
forfeited,  with  the  packages,  boats,  barges,  cattle, 
and  carriages  employed  in  removing  the  same.  S.  10, 
34- 

By  Stat.  27  G.  Ifl.  c.  13.  s.  13,  wines  in  casks  ex- 
ceeding ten  gallons,  or  in  bottles  above  three  dozen, 
are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  country  to  London, 
nor  to  any  place  witliin  20  miles  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, without  certificates  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  outport  and  London  duty  has  been  paid 
(except  salvage  on  condemned  wines),  on  forfeiture  of 
such  wines,  with  the  casks,  &c. 

Wines  for  which  the  outport  duty,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  London  duty  have  been 
paid,  being  staved  or  destroyed  in  removing,  aiid 
before  brought  within  20  miles  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  on  preof 
of  the  fact,  are  to  cause  repayment  of  the  said  di&r- 
ence.  S.  14.  ; 

.WiNE  Retailers.  By  stat.  30  G.  ilL  c.  38. 
■s.  15,  retailers  of  wine  arc  those  who  sell  wines  to 
be  drunk  in  their  houses,  or  who  sell  in  less  quantity 
•than  the  measure  in  which  the  same  may  be  imported 
by  way  of  mercliandize. 

Axe  to  takeout,  and  pay  duty  for  licences  annually j 
■for  neglect,  penalty  5  ol.  These  licences  to  determine 
on  the  loth  of  October  in  each  year;  and  if  taken 
out  between  the  5th  of  April  and  the  loth  of  Octo- 
ber, only  a  rateable  proportion  of  the  duty  is  to  be 
.paid.  S.  (i,  8,9. 

By  Stat.  32  G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  6,  8,  9,  before  they 
cp.n  obtain  an  excise  licence  they  must  have  a  beer  or 
ale  licence  duly  granted  by  tAvo  justices,  but  this  is  not 
•to  extend  to  freemen  of  the  vintners  companv,  or  to 
persons  licensed  by,  the  chancellor  of  the  universitits, 
er  to  the  three  tavern-keepers  licensed  by  the  mavor 
and  burgesses  of  St.  Alban's.  ■ 

By -Stat.  30  G.  IIL  c.  38.  s.  10,  retailers  dying  or 
removing,  their  executors,  administrators,  wives,  chil- 
dren, or  assigns,  may,  by  authority  of  the  comntts- 
sioners  of  excise  in  London,  or  the  collectors  aitd  su- 
pervisors 
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pervisors  in  the  country,  carry  on  business  for  the 
uccxpired  term  of  the  licer.cc. 

By  Stat.  32  G.  II-  c  19.  s.  3,  retailers  are  to  cause 
the  words  wine  to  be  written  en  the  sign,  or  in  the 
front  of  their  house,  on  penalty  of  id. 

By  Stat.- 34  G.  III.  c.  59  s.  24,  spirits,  and  other 
liquors  r  ■  '  p.re  to  be  kept  separate  from  their 
wines,  01:  jre  of  los.  per  gallon,  and  all  such 

wines  and  other  licfnors  whicK  are  not  kept  apart. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  3 1 .  s.  6,  retailers  having  an  in- 
crease in  their '-    bove  what  the  officer  found  on 

his  last  preccu  y,  such  increase  is  to  be  deemed 

brought  in  without  permit,  and  an  equal  quantity 
to  be  forfeited,  and  such  retailer*  incnr  a  penalty  of 
double  the  value  of  such  excess. 

By  star.  26  G.  III.  c.  70.-  s.  33,  wmes  for  which 
die  duties  have  been  fully  paid,  and  upon  a  request- 
note  delivered  in  writing  to  officers  authorized  to 
grant  a  permit  thereupon  by  virtue  of  this  act,  speci- 
fying the  quantity,  of  each  snort  of  such  foreign  wine 
intended  to  bcrtxcoved,  and  for  the  removal  of  which 
such  permit  bre<piired  \  :.-  '  ■  h  wine  be  French 
wine,  whether   tljc   sam;  .h   red   wine,  or 

French  white  wine,  or  in  case  such  wine  is  not  French 
wine,    whether   the  same  be  foreign  red  wine  not 

French,  or  f— • 'lite  wine  not   French,  ami  also 

the  number  .  ats  of  the  cask,  bottles,  j.irs,  or 

vessds  conuining  the  nme ;  and  likewise  whether  the 
■une  is  to  be  removed  by  bnd  or  water,  and  by  what 
mode  of  conveyance  tuch  wine  is  intended  to  be  sent, 
are  entitled,  without  fee  or  reward,  10  a  permit  or  per- 
mits in  writing,  signed  by  such  officer  or  officers,  ex- 
pressing the  quantity  of  such  wine  so  to  be  removed, 
distinguishing  in  such  permit  such  foreign  wines  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  denominationstlicreof  spe- 
cified in  such  request-note,  conformably  to  the  direc- 
tions of  this  act,  and  expressing  the  name  and  names 
of  such  private  person  or  persons  firom  whom  the  same 
is.  tmendcd  to  be  removed,  and  that  the  duty  of  such 
wine,  so  intcniled  to  be  removed,  has  ''  ',  or 

that  the  same  has  been  condemned  as  i>i. ii.Mvl,  or 
was  part  of  the  stock  of  some  dealer  or  dealers,  or 
•dler  or  sellers  of  foreign  wine  by  wholesale,  of 
wh'  "  ■  ■    .    •  ,  office  of 

ext. --,---__...  :,   :......  c.'sofcx- 

ciK, .  granting  or  giving  such  permit  or  permits,  shall 
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limit  and  express  therein  the  time  within  which  such' 
wine,  in  such  permit  or  permits  mentioned,  shall  be 
removed  fi-om  and  out  of  the  possession  of  the  persons 
taking  out  such  permit  or  permits,  and  also  the  time 
within  which  such  wine  shall  be  delivered  andTCceived 
into  the  possession  of  the  person  or  persons  respec- 
tively to  whom  the  same  is  so  permitted  to  be  sent  \ 
and  all  such  foreign  wine,  whidi  shall  be  removed -nn- 
der  a  description  not  conformable  to  this  act,  or  under 
a  false  description,  together  with  the  casks,  bottles, 
jars,  vessels,  and  other  packages  containing  the  same, 
and  the  horses,  cattle,  carts,  boats,  barges,  and  other 
carrbges  used  in  the  removal  or  carriage  thereof,  shall 
be  forfeited  and  lost,  and  shall  and  maybe  seized  by 
any  officer  or  officers  of.excisc.. 

Wine  cxceednig  three  gallons  is  forfeited,  if  rc- 
moiring  or  removed  without-  a  permit,  together  with 
the  casks,  bottles,  jars,  vessels,  and  packages  coiitaii.- 
ing  the  same,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  boats,  barges,  and 
Other  carriages  used  in  such  removal  or  carriage 
thereof.  S.  3.;. 

If  wine  be  not  rcniovcd  witliLn  tiic  tirics  limited  in 
die  permit,  the  permit  must  be  returned  to  the  officer 
who  granted  the  same,  on  penalty  of  treble  the  value 
of  such  wine,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  best 
and  highest  rate  for  which  wines  of  that  kind  shall 
sell  in  London.  S.  38. 

Persons  counterfeiting  or  altering  permits  incur  a 
pcnaky  of  500I. 

W'ire-Dkawers.  By  slat.  24  G.  III.  c.  51.  s.  1,6, 
7,  the  metals  most  commonly  drawn  into  wire  are 
gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  and  iron ;  drawers  there- 
of are  to  take  out  and  pay  duty  for  licences  annu- 
ally, or  forfeit  50I. 

By  Stat.  31  G.  III.  c.  32.  s.  10,  traders  or  sellers 
liot   required  to  take  out  a  Uccncc  to  deal  in 
plate. 

By  Jtat.  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s.  49,  i^,  drawers  thereof 
arc  not  to  make  use  of  any  hojisc  or  place  for  drawing 
big  wire,  without  first  giving  notice  thereof,  and  of 
their  names-  and  abodes,  in  writing,  at  the  next  of- 
fice of  excise,  on  forfeiture  of  20I. ;  and  all  wire,  bars, 
and  private  utensils  found  in  any  private  workrhouse 
are  also  forfeited. 

Not  to  draw  big  wire  at  any  house  or  place 
other  than  a  common  bar-house,^  approved  by  1  the 

commissionecss 
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<orrthiission;rs    o^    exclsci    on    forfeiture    of    ;cl.  , 
S.  49. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  26-  s.  57,  wire  of  which  nn 
,account  has  been  taken,  must  be  kept  separate  aiul 
apart  from  wire  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken, 
on  forfeiture  of  lol. 

FrauiJulontly  concealing  wire,  of  prepared  silver 
bar?,,  forfeit  20I.   S.  58. 

Removing  or  sending  away  wire  before  account  has 
been  taken  by  the  proper  officer,  without  24  hours 
notice,  incurs  a  penalty  of  40I.  S.  56. 

Wire-drawers,  when  the  charge  is  made  by  the 
weight  of  t]\e  big  wire,  are  to  be  allowed  one-fifth  for 
waste  in  reducing,  s.  52,53,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  officer's  returns.  S.  52. 

Drawers,  or  their  chief  workmen,  must  make  en- 
try in  writing  and  on  oath,  monthly,  of  the  weight 
and  kinds  of  wire  made  each  week,  on  forfeiture  of 
lool.  S.  50,5  4- 

And  must  pay  the  duty  within  six  weeks  after  they 
have  or  ought  to  have  made  entry,  or  foi-feiture  of 
double  duty.  S.  51. 

Obstructing  officers  In  the  execution  of  their  duty 
forfeit  aol.  S.  54- 

General  Observations. 
Arrears  OF  Duties.  By  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, all  articles  in  the  possession  of  persons  subject 
to  the  excise  laws,  together  %vith  all  the  materials  and 
utensils  of  whatsoever  description,  are  made  liable  for 
the  arrears  of  duties,  whether  these  be  single  or  dou- 
ble duties ;  and  if  a  trader,  being  in  arrcajs  for  the 
single  duties,  become  a  bankrupt,  and  is  convicted 
after  the  assignment  of  his  effects,  the  double  duties 
are  a  lien  upon  the  cxciseabte  commodities,  utensils, 
and  materials  in  the  hands  of  his  assignees,  and  the 
commissioners  or  magistrates  may  authorize  th$  pe- 
nalty to  be  levied  upon  all  sucK  commodities,  and  all 
the  n\aterials,  preparations,  utensils,  and  vessels  for 
making  thereof,  ui  the  custody  of  the  bankrupt,  or  any 
person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him.  Stracey  a/rd  others 
V.  Halse  and  ethers,  2  Doug.  411. 
;.  Bonds.  Bonds  for  the  exportation  of  exciseable 
commodities  are  to  be  taken  by  officers  of  excise,  and 
they  are  to  be  given  generally  upon  all  exciseable  ar- 
ticles at  the  place  where  exported. 
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FOR-eF,«Y.  I'orgery  of  any  stamps,  licences,  certi- 
ficates, permits,  or  any  other  excise  documents,  is  by 
various  statutes  madea  capital  felony. 

LicF.NCEs.  In  all  cases  where  licences  are  required, 
the  licence  will  only  sanction  the  business  carried  on 
in  that  particular  place  for  which  such  licence  was 
granted ;  but  where  the  business  is  carried  on  by 
partners,  one  licence  will  be  snfBcient  to  cover  the 
firm. 

Oi'FicERS  OF  Excise.  The  officers  of  excise  arc  to 
be  appointed,  and  may  be  dismissed,  replaced,  or  al- 
tered by  the  commissioners  under  their  hands  and 
seals  ;  their  salaries  are  allowed  and  established  by  the 
treasury;  and  by  i  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  s.  15,  if  it  be 
proved  by  two  witnesses  that  any  officer  has  demanded 
oi-  taken  any  money  or  other  reward  whatever,  ex- 
cept of  the  king,  such  offender  sliall  forfeit  his  of- 
fice- 

By  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  s.  19,  and  c.  24.  s.  33,  excise 
officers  are  to  make  returns  or  reports  of  the  gauges 
in  writing  to  the  commissioners ;  and  such  reports 
are  charges  upon  the  trader;  and  by  12  G.  I.  c.  28. 
s.  30,  they  are  not  bound  to  leave  copies  of  their  re- 
turns or  charges  with  traders,  unless  the  same  arc  de- 
manded in  writing. 

By  several  statutes,  no  process  can  be  sued  out 
against  any  officers  of  excise,  for  any  act  done  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  until  one  month  after  notice 
given,  specifying  the  cause  of  action,  and  the  names 
and  abode  of  the  person  who  is  to  begin,  and  the  at- 
torney who  is  to  conduct  the  action  ;  and  within  one 
month  after  such  notice,  the  officer  may  tender 
amends,  and  plead  such  tender  in  bar ;  and  having 
tendered  insufficient  or  no  amends,  he  may  with  leave 
of  the  court,  before  issue  joined,  pay  money  into 
court. 

Excise  officers  may  go  on  board  ships  within  the  li- 
mits of  any  port,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast, 
and  continue  on  board,  and  rummage  the  same;  and 
by  16  G.III.  c  40.  s.  23,  officers,  above  the  degree 
of  a  tradesman  or  waterman,  may  inspect  cabins,  &c. 
and  may  open  the  same,  if  the  keys  are  withheld  by 
the  master  of  the  ship. 

B)''  29  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  20,  the  first  officer  of  ex- 
ciic  who  shall  boanJ  anyship  with  tobacco  from  Ame- 
rica witiiin  any  of  the  enumerated  ports,  or  within 

four 
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'  bafoes  of  the  coast,  »  entitled  to  a  ttuc  copy  of 
the  ■Mmiiest. 

By  33  G.  II.  c.  ai.  s.  28,  29,  officers  of  excise  may 
go  OB  board  ships  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  and 
and  seize  candles,  soap,  or  starch  illeg^iUv 
I,  and  macf  seize  the  like  goods  carried  ^oa-t- 
wise  without  a  regular  cocqurt. 

By  5  G.  III.  c.  39,  they  may  also  rummage  siiips, 
and  seize  goods  unlawfblly  imported  in  any  Ixiy,  har- 
boor,  credc,  &c.  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  by  several 
other  acts  tbey  are  authorized  to  ro-«cize  cofiee,  ten, 
(otagm  spirits,  tobacco,  snnfF,  wine,  &c.  seized  by 
officers  of  the  cnstoms,  it' removed  after  seizure  with- 
oat  a  permit. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  4,  and  29  G.  I.  c.  68. 
s.  130,  134,  aaJ  mhm  wtntw,  officers  attcndinff  the 
•hipping  of  esckeable  commoditie*  ior  exportation, 
may  examine  the  goods }  and  by  i  G.  i.  c  7.  s.  j, 
Akj  are  to  be  allowad  34.  per  tun  from  the  exporter 
f__.i. .:-  charges  in  attending  the  shipping  of  beer  or 
.  exportation. 

By  to  G.I.  e.  13.  s.  10,  officersof  excise  are  em- 
powered to  search  at  all  times  of  the  day  entered  warc- 
hooses,  or  places  for  tea,  coflTee,  &c.  But  private  houses 
CM  ctif  be  tearAed  upon  oath  of  the  suspicion  before 
a  cotnmifsioncr  or  justice  of  peace,  who  can  by  their 
wamm  authorize  a  search  ;  and  it  was  once  decided 
under  this  statute  in  the  case  of  Bttfuk  v.  Saundtrsy 
3  Wilt.  47,%,  that  if  a  house  were  searched,  and  no 
pro'  od<  were  found,  the  warrant  of  theofli- 

ter  woL  "    •    n,  and  h<*  would  be  liable 

toxnacti-  .  _.  i;.  , —  :;i  another  aif»J  more  recent 
case,  however,  that  of  Fotl  v.  Cttptr  and  others,  this 
''  irs  to  hare  been  over-ruled  ;  and  it  was 

«    ■  i  ir    K-ti'^n  of  trespass  bronght  under  the 

;.)ove  ,;j;iu     10  (>.  I.  c.  10,  against  an  officer  of  ex-    ; 
CISC  for  entering  the  pbintiflPs  house,  under  a  war- 
rant of  two  men,  to  sewch  for  concenled 

f-    •-    'lai  n-v;'  *" '     -'    ■   f"-      '-fcndants 

trespass"* 

OrERCHARces.  By  i  G.II.  c.  16.  s.  4,  complaints 
ofovcirl  "uers  of 

'■■''«'''■"  .,  V,  ...;  ,^...v   ...>.,. u  whose 

'v  flny  trader  or  dealer  shall 
-'      ll ;  ajid  such  iuncrs  or  magistrates  shall 

ill  1 1 1  lliiiM   ifl  WW  ll  I  llllllHliHHf  MlPrtlfcli  witrrjsses 
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\;  '1,  and  may  Uixrharge  or  aCijuit  such  trader 

t.   _.  .:/3  of  such  overcharge. 

Permits.  Persons  dealing  in  cxelseablc  cotnraodi- 
ties  are  entitled  to  permits  for  removing  the  $.1019  to 
diSlrcnt  places  ia  certain  quantities,  and  imder  cer- 
tain regul.uioiis.  lliesc  peruiits  arc  written  upon  a 
peculiar  species  of  paper,  and  manufactured  expressly 
for  the  purpose;  and  by  33  G.  III.  c.  70.  s.  1 1,  no 
permit  paper  is  to  be  dflivered  out  before  it  shall  !■>€ 
filled  up  agreeable  to  the  request-note  of  a  trader  \ 
and  ofSccrs  knowingly  granting  any  fiilse  permit, 
making  false  entries  in  the  counterpart  thereof,  or 
receiving  any  commodities  into  stock  with  a  false 
or  forged  permit,  are  to  be  transported  for  seven 
y^i. 

Samples.  Oificers  of  excise  are  by  various  acts 
empowerfd  to  take  samples  of  exciscablc  commodities, 
payhig  the  prices  therein  regulated  for  the  s.imc. 

SEizuaES.  When  aii  officer  makes  a  seizure  of  any 
^irits  or  other  articles,  he  must  lay  his  hand  on  the 
casks,  vessels,  &c.  so  seized,  and  declare  that  he 
seizes  such  spirits,  &c.  and  the  casks  <»-  vessels  con- 
taining the  same,  for  the  use  of  Lis  majesty  and  of 
himself;  but  if  the  officer  happen  to  be  alone  when 
be  makes  such  seizure,  he  must  afterwards,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  again  lay  his  hand  on  such 
casks,  vessels,  &c.  and  repeat  the  former  declaration 
of  seizure. 

All  infor.-nations  on  seizures  must  be  laid  in  the 
names  of  the  officers  making  nich  seizure. 

fly  41   G.  ill.  c.  96,  com  excise  arc 

empowered  to  make  rcstitut: .„jic  jjoods. 

Scales  and  Weights,    by  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, traders  subject  to  the  excise  laws  are  to  keep 
'  ■    "',  lent  scales  aVi.I  '     .  under  penalty 

very  such  ofl'<  t  '.  the  scales  and 

weights  may  be  seized  by  the  officer. 

Traders,  manufacturers,  and  ilealers  liable  to  the 
excise,  duties,  are  to  assist  the  odiLe:-*  in  weighing 
stock ;  and  torcibly  obstructing,  or  using  any  art  or 
contrivance  to  prevent  or  impede  the  officer  from 
taking  a  true  accoimt,  incurs  a  penalty  of-iool. 

See  Cujiotn/,  Expsrtt^  Importi,  Navigation,  i'l'an.'a 
tiont,  Snwgg/i/ig. 
EXECUTOR  is  a  person  appointed  by  the  testator  to 
cirry  into  execution  his  will  and  testament  after  hi» 

U  u  *  d<*ccasc..  • 
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decease.  The  regular  mode  of  appointing  an  executor 
is  by  naming  him  expressly  in  tlie  will,  but  any  words 
indicating  an  intention  of  the  testator  to  appoint  an 
executor  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  appointment. 

Any  person  capable  of  making  a  will  is  also  capable 
of  being  an  executor,  but  in  some  cases  persons  who 
are  incapable  of  making  a  will  may  nevertheless  act  as 
executors,  as  infants,  or  married  women  ;  to  obviate, 
however,  inconveniences  which  have  occurred  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  former,  it  is  enacted  by 
Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  89,  that  where  an  infant  is  sole  exe- 
cutor, administration,  with  the  will  annexed,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  guardian  of  such  infant,  or  such  other 
person  as  the  spiritual  court  shall  think  fit,  until  such 
infant  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  2 1  years,  when, 
and  not  before,  probate  of  the  will  shall  be  granted 
him. 

An  executor  derives  his  authority  from  the  will  and 
not  from  the  probate,  and  is  therefore  authorized  to 
do  many  acts  In  execution  of  the  will,  even  before  it 
is  proved,  such  as  releasing,  paying,  or  receiving  of 
debts,  assenting  to  licences,  &c. ;  he  may  also  be 
sued,  or  commence  an  action,  but  he  cannot  proceed 
until  he  have  obtained  probate. 

If  an  executor  die  before  probate,  administration 
must  be  taken  out  with  the  will  annexed  ;  but  if  an 
executor  die,  his  executor  will  be  executor  to  the  first 
testator,  and  no  fresh  probate  will  be  needed. 
1,  .'jTirlt  will  be  sufBtient  if  one  only  of  the  executors  prove 
the  will ;  but  if  all  refuse  to  prove,  they  cannot  after- 
wards administer,  or  in  any  respect  act  as  executors. 
;  '5.  if  an  executor  become  bankrupt,  the  court  of  Chan- 
eery  will  appoint  a  receiver  of  the  testator's  effects,  as 
it  will  also  upon  the  application  of  a  creditor,  if  he  ap- 
pears to  be  wasting  the  assets. 

If  an  executor  once  administers  he  cannot  afterwards 
renounce;  and  the  ordinary  may  in  such  case  issue 
process  to  compel  him  to  prove  the  will.  Parten  v. 
Basedeti's,  1  Mod.  213. 

If  an  executor  refuse  to  take  upon  him  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will,  he  shall  lose  the  legacy  which  may 
be  therein  contained. 

If  a  creditor  constitute  his  debtor  his  executor,  this 
is  at  law  a  discharge  of  the  debt,  whether  the  execu- 
tor act  or  not,  provided,  however,  there  be  assets  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  testator. 
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The  first  duty  of  an  executor  or  administrator  19  to 
bury  the  deceased  in  a  suitable  manner  ;  and  if  the 
executor  exceed  what  is  necessary  in  this  respect,  it 
will  be  a  waste  of  the  substance  of  the  testator. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  by  the  executor  is  to 
prove  the  will,  which  may  be  done  either  in  the  com- 
mon form,  by  taking  the  oath  to  make  due  distri- 
bution, &c.  or,  in  a  more  solemn  mode,  by  witnesses 
to  its  execution. 

By  Stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  9.  s.  10,  every  person  who 
shall  administer  the  personal  estate  of  any  person  dy- 
ing without  proving  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  taking 
out  letters  of  administration  within  six  calendar 
months  after  such  person's  decease,  shall  forfeit  50I. 

Upon  proving  the  will,  the  original  is  to  be  depo- 
sited in  the  registry  of  the  ordinary,  by  whom  a  copy 
is  made  upon  parchment  under  his  seal,  and  delivered 
to  the  executor  or  administrator,  together  with  a  certi- 
ficate of  its  having  been  proved  before  him,  and  this  is 
termed  the  probate. 

If  all  the  goods  of  the  deceased  lie  within  the  same 
jurisdiction,  the  probate  is  to  be  made  before  the  or- 
dinary or  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  the  deceased  re- 
sided j  but  if  he  had  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value 
of  5I.  in  two  distinct  dioceses  or  jurisdictions,  the 
will  must  be  proved  before  the  metropolitan  or  arch- 
bishop of  the  province  in  which  the  deceased  died. 

An  executor,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  testator, 
has  an  interest  in  all  the  goods  and  chattels,  whether 
real  or  personal,  in  possession  or  in  action  of  the 
deceased ;  and  all  goods  and  efiects  coming  t©  his 
hands  will  be  assets  to  make  liim  chargeable  to  cre- 
ditors and  legatees. 

An  executor  or  administrator  stands  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duty ;  if,  there- 
fore, the  property  of  the  deceased  be  lost,  or  through 
his  wilful  negligence  become  otherwise  irrecoverable, 
he  will  be  liable  to  make  it  good  ;  and  also  where  he 
retains  money  in  his  hands  longer  than  is  necessary, 
he  shall  be  chargeable  not  only  with  interest  but  costs, 
if  any  have  been  incurred. 

But  one  executor  shall  not  be  answerable  for  mo- 
ney received,  or  detriment  occasioned  by  the  other, 
unless  it  have  been  by  some  act  done  between  them 
jointly. 

An  executor  or  administrator  has  the  same  remedy 

for 
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for  recovering  debts  and  duties  as  the  deceased  would 
have  had  if  living. 

Neither  an  executor  or  administrator  can  maintain 
any  action  tor  a  peraooal  injury  done  to  the  deceased, 
irhen  such  injury  is  of  such  a  natin-c  for  vhich  da- 
mages may  be  received :  in  actions,  however,  which 
lunre  their  origin  in  breach  of  promise,  although  the 
suit  may  abate  by  the  death  of  the  party,  yet  k  may 
be  revived  cither  by  his  executors  or  administrators, 
who  may  also  sue  for  rent  in  arrear,  and  due  to  the 
deceased  in  his  hfo-timc. 

By  the  custom  of  merchants,  an  executor  or  admi- 
vitUator  may  indorse  over  a  bill  of  exchange  or  pro- 
iMJuory  note. 

An  executor  or  admini-strator  may  also,  on  the 
death  of  a  ietsee  for  years,  assign  over  the  lease,  a::.! 
thail  not  be  answerable  for  rent  after  such  aatignmcr.- , 
nor  rfnB  he  be  liable  for  rent  due  after  the  kncL-'s 
dcuth,  from  pRmiM*  which  in  his  life-time  he  had 
assigned  to  another. 

An  executor  or  achninistrator  is  bound  only  by 
sudi  covenants  in  a  lease  as  arc  said  to  run  with  the 
land. 

The  execator  ontdMiaterator,  prrviotis  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tiiBpatytrf  the  deceased,  nuist  make 
an  invemory  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  which  must, 
if  required,  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  upon  oath. 

He  must  then  coUcct»  v'  '  -'ossible  conveni- 

ence, all  the  goods  and  efl'  >incd  in  such  in- 

ventory {  and  whatever  is  so  recovered  that  is  of  a 
nkable  nature,  and  can  be  converted  into  money,  is 
termed  iiifH,  and  makes  him  responsible  to  such 
amount  to  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  kindred  of  the 
deceased. 

The  executor  or  administrator  hn- '  "        '  "  i 

th«  property,  is  to  proceed  to  disch^: ., 

th<  dneMcd,  which  he  mtm  discharge  according  to 
the  following  priorities,  otherwise  he  will  be  pcrso- 

fw4lHMd  expcnce*,  charges  of  proving  the  will, 
and  other  expenditures  mctured  by  the  excouaoB  of 

his! 
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ney  due  for  poor-rates,  and  money  due  to  the  post- 
office. 

4.  Debts  of  record,  as  judgments  (if  propcHy  doc- 
queted  according  to  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  20),  sta- 
tutes, and  recognizances,  and  those  recognized  by  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  equity :  and  debts  due  on  mort- 
gage, 3  PrfTf  TFrnt.  401. 

^.  Debts  on  speeial  contract,  as  bonds  or  other  in- 
struments under  seal,  and  also  rent  in  arrear. 

6.  Debts  on  simple  contract,  viz.  such  as  debts  ari- 
sing by  mere  verbal  promise,  or  by  writing  not  nnder 
seal,  as  notes  of  hand,  &c.  servants  wages,  &c. 

The  executor  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  take  notice  of 
debts  on  record,  but  not  of  other  special  contracts, 
nnless  he  receive  notice. 

If  no  suit  be  actually  commenced  against  an  titecu- 
tor  or  administrator,  he  may  p.iy  one  creJitoi^  in 
c«ni  j!  degree  the  whole  debt,  though  there  should  be 
insufficient  remaining  to  pay  the  rest,  and  even  after 
the  commencement  of  a  suit  he  may,  by  confessing 
judgtr»ent  to  other  creditors  of  the  same  degree,  give 
them  a  preference.  ' 

Executors  and  administrators  are  also  allowed, 
amongst  debts  of  equal  degree,  to  pay  themselves  first, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  retain  their  own  debt  to 
the  prejudice  of  creditors  in  an  higher  degree ;  nei- 
ther shall  they  be  permitted  to  retain  tlieir  own  debts 
in  preference  to  that  of  their  co-executor  or  co-admi- 
nistrator of  equal  degree,  but  both  shall  be  changed 
in  equal  proportion. 

A  mortgage  made  by  the  testator  mtist  be  dis- 
charged by  the  representative  out  of  the  personal  es- 
tate, if  there  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  cre- 
ditors and  legatees.  Where  such  mortgage,  howc^•c^, 
■<\-  -  -K)t  incurred  by  the  deceased,  it  is  not  payableout 
oi  tiic  personal  estate. 

With  respect  to  the  paymait  of  legacies,  sec  Ltga- 
■   fifty  jtdmitiitnrtor,  Aisttf. 

EXPOR'l  A'lION.  The  laws  rciitivc  to  exports  loii- 
sist  principally  of  prohibitory  or  restrictive  regulations 
with  respect  to  bullion,  corn,  wool,  tools,  raw^mato- 
rials  iov  manufacturing,  machinery,  £cc(iihe  expor- 
tation of  which  might  d--  ••"■'•  •■--  rrecossary  supj^Iy 
ot  provisions  at  home,  '  igucrs  cb  dcpri.-- 

•  ciate  the  wnhh  ef  the  country  by  unpainsi9>its  ma- 
nufactures, iii  aMii*'fA,t\ttV  tti\ti 
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'I'i.e  duties  payable  on  exportation  arc  cltter  Ir.id 
upon  specific  quantities,  or  in  some  instances  asTtw/j- 
remi  as  ^hesc  so  frequently  fluctuate,  it  is  not  con- 
.,,  sistent  with  the  nature  of  ^the  present  work  to  cnumc- 
f    rate  the  quantum  of  the  duties  upon  each  specific  ar- 
.  tif le  eitho^  of  Export  or  Import.    These  Iaw«,  there- 
fore, win  only  be  given  as  they  respectivclAFrclate  to 
each  particular  article,  in  alphabetic  arrangement. 

Aims  or  Ammunition,  when  prohibited  by  pro- 
n,.  arp  not  to  be  exported  under  penalty  of 
jti,rt^.;ure,  and  io:.l..  for  every  25  of  fire  arms,  and 
■jool.  ior  every  hundred  weight  of  ammuiution,  2(^ 
G.  U.  c',  16.  See  Gunpinvdcr. 
.  PfigR.  By  Stat.  I  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  t,,  6,  beer  may 
be  exported  as  merchandize  entitled  to  drawback, 
uid  if  exported  when  barley  is  at  or  under  24s. 
per  quarter,  is  entitled  to  bounty,  if  proved  to 
have  been  brewed  from  malted  corn,  and  charged  as 
strong  beef. 

By  Stat.  I  William  and  Mary,  c.  22.  s.  i,  and 
.1  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  5,  beer  intended  for  exportation  is 
to  be  shipped  upon  notice,  in  presence  of  the  officer, 
at  allowed  ports  and  common  quays,  and  in  usual 
hours. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  andM.  c.  22.  s.  i,  and  i  G.  III.  c. 
7.  s.  5,  the  quantity  of  beer  shipped  to  be  certified  by 
such  officers  to  commissioners,  who  are  to  allow  the 
drawback  within  one  month  after  exportation,  de- 
ducting three-pence  per  ton  for  officers  charges.  The 
price  of  barley  at  the  port  is  the  rule  for  the  payment 
of  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  strong  beer,  and 
not  the  average  price  of  barley  throughout  the  kinc;- 
dom.     Wkkbread  v.  Brcohbani,  Cowp.  66. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  22.  s.  3,  and  i  G.  III.  c. 
7.  s.  7,  all  masters  of  ships  are  to  be  charged  in  their 
victualling  bills  with  duty  for  beer  to  be  consumed  as 
Mores. 

By  Stat.  I  W.  and  M.  c.  22.  s.  2,  and  2  G.  III.  c. 
14.  s.  4,  beer  unshipped  or  relandcd  after  shipping 
for  exportation,  to  be  forfeited,  and  50I.  penalty  per 
cask. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  31.  s.  24,  may  be  exported 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force,  before  pass- 
ing the  manifest  act  of  26  G.  III.  c.  40. 

Bricks  and  Tiles.  By  stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  >}.  s. 
II,  12,  such  for  which  all  duties  have  been  paid  ex- 
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ported  to  foreign  parts  from  lawful  quays  and  in  law-  • 
ful  hours,  under  the  prescribed  rales  and  regulations, 
a,'c  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty. 

Before  being  shipped  for  exportation,"  the  exporters 
are  to  give  the  officers  six  hours  notice  «f  the  time  and 
place,  in  order  that  they  may  attend  such  shipping, 
s.   13. 

Before  being  shipped,  the  exporters  are  to  give- 
security  for  the  due  exportation  thereof,  in  treble  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  to  be  drawn  back  by  themselves, 
clerks,  or  managers,  who  are  to  make  oath  they  be- 
lieve the  duties  have  been  fully  paid. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  13,  bricks  unshipped, 
.  landed,  or  put  into  any  other  ship  or  -vessel  in  Great 
Britain  (unless  through  unavoidable  accident)'  after 
bding  shipped  and  security  given  or  tendered  for  the 
due  exportation,  are  forfeited  ovftr  and  above  the 
penalty  of  the  bond. 

Calicoes,  Linens,  &c.  printed,  painted-,  &c.  for 
which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid,  being  exported 
to  foreign  parts  from  the  lawful  quays  in  lawful  hours, 
and  under  the  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  are 
entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty,  and  if  intended 
for  exportation,  the  stamps  to  be  taken  off.  1 2  Anne, 
c.  9.  s.  15,  and  25  G.  HI.  c.  74.  s.  17. 

If  intended  for  exportation,  12  hours  notice  must 
be  given  in  London,  and  24  hours  in  the  country,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  package,  and  the  goods  must 
be  packed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  who  is  to 
measure  the  same,  see  the  stamps  and  frame  marks 
taken  off  from  each  piece,  fa,stcn  and  seal  the  pack- 
age, and  make  a  return  of  the  quantity  to  the  ship- 
ping officer  at  the  port  of  exportation,  25  G.  III.  c» 
74.  s.  17,  19. 

None  of  the  above  goods  are  to  be  packed,  unless 
the  duty  stamp  and  frame  marks  are  distinct  at  both, 
ends  of  each  piece,  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  19. 

By  Stat.  17  and  20  of  this  act,  the  above  goods  m.ay 
be  opened  and  examined  at  the  port  by  the  officer  at- 
tending tlie  shipping ;  but  any  persons  unauthorized, 
opening  the  package,  or  wilfully  destroying  or  de- 
facing the  seal  iifter  packed  and  secured  for  exporta- 
tion, incurs  a  penalty  of  20I. 
-N  By  26  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  16,  calicoes,  linens,  &c. 
press-packed,  are  not  entitled  to  any  drawback  of 
duty  on  exportation,  unless  the  master  packer  or  his 
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ijoantit. 

bf  25  G-  ill.  c.  74.  X.  19,  persons  shipping  the 
above  food*  for  exportation,  are  to  ^i\e  the-  shipping 
officers  jnv  i$un  notice  of  the  time  and  pbce,  that  they 
vaif  >ttesd  the  sixipping  tiKrcof,  and  the  exporters, 
their  clerks  or  managers,  must  make  oath  that  they 
bdievc  thedatie*  have  boea  fully  paid»  and  that  they 
we  the  sane  as  mentioned  ia  the  account  sent  by  the 
paddag  10  the  shipping  officer,  aiul  within  one  month 
tftflr  ifcampilir  exportation,  are  to  have  debentures, 
entitling  them  to  the  drawback ;  and  by  sec.  21  of  this 
act,  if  the  above  goods  are  tmshipped,  landed,  or  put 
into  any  other  ship  or  veiscl  in  Great  Britain^  after 
betag  dupped  for  exportation,  and  security  given  or 
tendemlj  they  are  forfeited  orcr  and  above  the  pe- 
nairy  of  the  bend. 

CAMBKiciti  and  Lawns.  By  stat.  37  G.  m.  c.  72. 
a.  6  and  8,  YrmdtkamA  cambric  latim  being  seised,  arc 
CO  be  fold  for  iifiaiariaii  oaly«  and  cannot  be  exported 
bot  from  London,  and  in  vessels  of  icc  tons  burthen 
or  up^rards ;  and  by  5  Geo.  III.  c.  39.  t.  2,  goods 
<.«j«fclhis  species  are  not  to  be  exported  from  Great 
"(•idkiUin  iote  the  Isle  of  Man,  under  penalty  of  for« 
feilure. 

Catles  for  which  aU  the  duties  have  been  paid, 
by  25  G.  HI.  c.  74.  s.  II,  12,  being  exported  to 
iurtign  ports  from  the  lawful  quays,  in  lawful  hours, 
and  aoder  the  ndes  and  regubtions  prescribed,  are 
cntiticd  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty  ;  and  by  kc.  12, 
1 3>  and  i4»  of  this  act,  1 2  hours  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  shipping .  officers  in  London,  and  24  in  the 
country,  by  persons  shipping  candles  for  exportation, 
of  the  time  and  plac^  of  padcing.  They  must  be 
packed  ki  the  praKoea  of  an  afficer,  who  is  to  take 
account  thereof,  fasten  and  seal  the  package,  and 
make  a  return  of  the  quantity  to  the  shipping  officers 
at  the  port  of  exportation.  Before  shipped  for  ex- 
portation, the  exporters  are  to  give  the  oiHcers  six 
boors  notice  of  the  time  atid  place,  that  they  may 
attend  the  shipping  }  aiui  before  shipped,  security  is 
to  be  given  by  the  exporters  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn 
back.  Exporters,  or  their  clerks  or  managers,  are 
to  make  oath  that  they  believe  all  the  duties  have 
been  fully  paiii«  tnd  that  they  arc  tbc,i^aiC  a*  mea- 


f;^,i  ,1   :„  the  acccimts  sent  by  the  packinj  to  the 
officer. 

Clocks.  By  9  and  10  W.  IIT.  c.  28.  s.  2,  no  out- 
ward or  inward  box,  case,  or  dial  plate  of  gold,  silver 
or  brass,  or  other  mct;il  for  clock  or  watch,  witheut 
the  movement  made  up  and  fit  for  use,  and  with  the 
maker's  name  engraved  thereon,  to  be  exported,  un- 
der penalty  and  forfeiture  of  20I. 

CoAt^.     See  general  article. 

Corn  and  Provisions.  By  42  G.  III.  c.  13,  are 
prohibited  to  be  exported  from  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  but  may  be  imported  or  exported  to  or 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     See  Corn,  Ireland. 

CoRSAOE.    See  general  article  CortLige. 

Coin  of  gold  and  silver  of  this  realm  is  by  various 
statutes  prohibited  to  be  ex|x>rtcd.  But  by  15  Car.  II. 
c.  7.  s.  1 2,  foreign  coin  being  duly  entered  may  be 
exported. 

CoFFEB  AND  CocoA  NuTs.  By  Stat.  35  G.  III. 
c.  118.  s.  i;,  coffee  and  cocoa  nuts  to  be  delivered 
out  of  such  warehouse  for  exportation,  on-  security 
bcii^  given  for  the  tame  not  to  be  rclandcd  in  Great 
Britain,  which  security  is  to  be  discharged  witliout 
ice,  on  a  certificate  being  returned  to  the  commis- 
sioners or  proper  ofikers  of  the  customs  in  England 
and  Scotland  respectively,  under  the  common  seal 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  in  any  place  beyond  the  seas, 
or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  kncfwn  British 
merchants,  resident  where  such  coffee,  &c.  shall  be 
landed  ;  or  upon  proof  tliat  the  same  were  taken  by 
enemies  or  perished  in  tlie  seas,  the  examination  of 
the  proof  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs. 

CtderExportid.  Byst.38G.III.  c.  54.  S.4,  before 
any  person  or  persons  shall  receive  any  drawback  for  or 
in  respect  of  cyder  entered  for  exportation,  in  order  to 
obtain  any  such  drawback,  the  exporter  of  snch  cyder, 
or  his,  her,  or  their  servant  shall,  on  the  debenture, 
make  oath  before  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners 
of  excise,  or  before  the  collector  or  other  officer  of 
excise,  which  oath  shall  be  in  the  words  or  to  the 
effect  following  : 

•«  I,  A.  B.  do  swear,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  above-mentioned  hogshradswcre 
put  on  board  the  ship  or  ve«cl  above  named,  and  ex- 
ported therein,  as  merchandize  to  be  tent  beyond  the 


seas. 
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.  .,^ieasi;and  no  part  thereof  for  the  ship's  use,  andtliat 
the  duties  of  excise  have  been  chai'gcd  thereon,  and  , 
have,  been:  paid.     So  help  me  God." 

East  Inbia    Wrought  Sii.k.     By  5  G.  III. 

.„(*.  39,  bengals  and  stuffs  mixed  with  white  silk  or 

hcrba,  of  the  manufacture  of  PersLi,  China,  or  East 

India,  and  calicoes  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed 

.'there,  arc  not  to  be  exported  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Glass.  By  stat.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  37,  makers 
or  othtrs  entering  broken  or  waste  glass  for  exporta- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  the  drawback,  penalty  tool. 

By  Stat.  a6  G.  ill.  c.  40.  s.  18,  no  entries  for 
exportation  to  be  allowed,  nor  any  debentures  made 
out  but  in  the  names  of  the  real  owners,  unless  a 
corporation  or  trading  company  by  joint  stock,  or 
that  the  owners  do  not  reside  at  the  port  of  exporta- 
tion, and  in  such  cases  agents  may  be  employed. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  3,  when  glass  is  in- 
tended for  exportatbn,  1 2  hours  notice  is  to  be  given 
in  London,  and  24  in  the  country,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  packing,  and  if  it  is  to  be  packed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  officer,  who  is  to  take  account  thereof, 
fiisten  and  seal  the  packages,  and  make  a  return  of 
the  quantity  to  the  shipping  officers  at  the  port  of  ex- 
^portation. 

For  opening  the  package  thereof,  or  wilfully  de- 
stroying or  defacing  the  scid  after  packed  for  exporta- 
tion and  secured  by  the  oHicer,  penalty  lool. 
J. ,     Glass  intended  for  exportation  may  be  opened  and 
.^.^amined  by  the  shipping  officers  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portation.    S.  4. 
,  ,     Before  shipped  the  exporters  are  to  find  security 
for  the  due  exportation  thereof  in  treble  the  value 
-of  the  duty  to  he  drawn  back,  and  must  give  the 
officers  six  hours  notice  at  the  time  and  place  that  he 
attend  such  shipping. 

Exporters  tluyrcof,  one  month  after  the  regular  ex- 
portation, are  to  have  a  debenture  entitling  them  to 
die  amount  of  the  drawback.,,^,.,  ,~.^ 

By  ^tat.  17,  G.  III.  c.  39.;  s.^7,  ami  26  G.  III. 
^-  77-  *•  3»  glass  fraudulently  unshipped,  laiwled,  or 
put  into  any  other  ship  or  vessdi  n  Great  Britain  after 
exported  upon  drawback,  with  a  penalty  of  lool.  for- 
feited over  and  above  the  penalty  f)£  the  bond. 

Ckain.  'rhp|9llc)wing  arp  th?  latest  regulations 
i-clatiy^  to  th^c.  .(jxpc^tatipu  pr  ^i^nportation  of  grain, 
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meal,  flour,    &c.   between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land I     i    ..;.,.(.  J,.    ,;;,■,  1^  ., 

Grain,  meaU  and  flonri  by  42  G.  III.  c,  35,  when 
the  average  prices,  as  ascertained  according  to  31 
G.  III.  c.  30,  shall  be  under  those  below  specified, 
may  be  exported  in  any  British  or  Irish  vessel  to 
Ireland. 

From  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. 
Wheat  under  54s.  per  quarter. 

Rye  37s.      

Barley  27s.       • 

Oats  1 8s.       

From  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 
Wheat  under      £.1    15    iir,  per  barrel. 

■  Rye  1     5     6jV    

Barley  o  16     8^      • 

Oats  o  12     6^1    

By  s.  6  of  this  act,  the  recited  acts  not  hereby  al- 
tered are  to  extend  to  this  act. 

Hops,  Foreign.  By  9  Anne,  c.  12.  s.  23,  are  to  be 
shipped  in  British  bagging  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
portation, on  penalty  of  lol.  per  cwt. 

Horns.  By  stat.  4  Edw.  IV.  c.  8,  and  7  Jac,  I. 
c.  14,  horns  British  unwrought  may  not  be  transported 
or  sold  to  strangers,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  their 
value. 

Ireland.    See  Irelmid. 

Leather.  By  25  G.  If.  c.  27,  and  28  G.  III. 
certain  sorts  of  leather  and  certain  wares  made  thereof, 
for  which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  may  be  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  and  drawbacks  will  be  allowed  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  exporters  before  the  goods  are 
shipped  are  to  give  security  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn 
back,  and  exporters,  or  their  clerks  or  managers,  are 
to  make  oath  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  been 
fully  paid. 

Leather  Gloves  andMits-  By6G.IILc  19. 

■  s.  5,  leather  gloves  and  mits  of  foreign  manufacture, 
seized  and  condemned,  are  to  be  sold  and  dclivejied 
upon  sufficient  security  for  exportation- 

Logwood.  By  stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  47,  may  be  ex- 
ported in  British-built  ships  legally  na^■igated  free  of 
duty,  if  rcgul.irly  entered  and  shipped.  f   • 

Malt  ior  Exfortat;on.  By  stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4, 
not  .to  be  chargeable  with  duty.  S.  28- 

Makers 
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Makers  are  to  keep  grain  intended  to  be  made  into 
malt  for  exportation  separate  from  grain  made  or  to 
be  tnade  into  malt  for  home  consumption,  on  for- 
feiture of  5s.  per  bushel.     S.  49. 

By  Stat.  3  G-  HI-  c.  i,  makers  as  soon  as  the  malt 
is  taken  off  the  kiln,  and  measured  by  the  officer,  are 
immediately  to  carry  the  same  on  shi[>-board,  or 
into  the  locked-ap  storehouses,  on  penalty  of  50I.    S. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4,  makers  are  to  measure  malt 
ont  of  thdr  lockcd-up  storehouses,  on  giving  forty 
hours  notice,  cxpres!>ing  the  quantity  to  be  taken  out, 
and  the  port  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  removed. 
S.  S3- 

Malt  is  to  be  exported  within  nine  m  •  "   r  se- 

cured in  the  Iqcked-up  storehouses,  011  ...... ......re  of 

5s.  per  bushd.    S.  57. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  f .  i.  20,  makers,  within  15 
months  after  beginning  to  tuc  loeked-up  storehouses, 
are  to  clear  out  all  ttah  to  be  exported,  and  in  like 
manner  every  subsequent  1;  months,  on  penalty  of 
50I. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4.  ».  59,  a-  '  '■  II.  c.  7. 
S.  12,  makers,  in  consideration  of  r  irgrs  for 

ttorehouses  and  admcamranenu,  are  to  be  allowed 
3d.  and  no  more,  for  e%'ery  quarter  of  malt  locked  up 
for  f'T-'  "  "■  ""-tation. 

I<.  ..  c.  2. 1. 13,  and  6  G.  I.  c.  2t,  i.  4, 

for  mixing  nranaltcd  with  malted  corn  or  grain,  or 


-,.  ---     --  '-.-.-, .,    .  ,    „  :o  whom 

malt  is  dcUvered  are  entitled  to  certificates  to  accom- 
pany the  removal  thereof  to  the  port  of  exporution. 
S.  ?4. 

Maker*  or  proprietors,  having  certificates  for  the 
removal  of  malt,  are  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  officers  1 
of  the  (H>rt  of  exportation,  on  penalty  of  50L  3iti. 

Shippers  thereof  are  t~  •-  :"  '-  -—  rtoticeof  the 
thne  of  itaippfaig,  and M  ...>ine,  onfor- 

friture  of  j<.  per  btnhel.    S.  $  7. 

By  12  G.  I.  c.  55,  the  mcasjiring  thereof  on  ship- 
board may  be  attended  by  cxci?e  officers,  who  are  to 
centinue  on  board  until  cleared  *,  for  obstructing,  pe- 
nalty 50I.  8.  58-' 

Mah  being  shipped,  and  the  people  not  at  work, 
the  hauhes  are  to  be  secured  under  the  joint  locks  of 
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the  officers  and  proprietors ;  for  breaking  the  hatches* 
penahy  50I.  IbiJ. 

By  Stat.  12  Anne,  c.  3,  s.  21,  may  be  exported, 
upon  security  given  not  to  reland  the  same. 

Although  ground,  may  be  exported,  but  the  quan- 
tity to  be  estimated  as  before  the  same  was  ground. 
S.  30. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  4,  $.  48,  not  to  be  allowed  any 
drawback  of  duty. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  in.  c.  I.  s.  13,  and  32  G.  III.  c.  18. 
s  9,  t«  be  allowed  bounty  for  30  quarters  of  malt  on 
every  20  quarters  of  grain,  and  no  more. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  11.  c  7,  s.  13,  the  duty  thereon  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  price  of  malt,  so  as  to 
aiKxt  the  bounty. 

By  sut.  3  U.  III.  c.  I.  s.  14,  exporters  are  entitled 
to  ccrti£catcs  from  the  excise  officers  with  whom 
entries-  are  made,  expressing  the  sum  to  be  received  as 
bcximy,  and-oa  producing  such  certificates,  and  giving 
security  to  the  customs,  they  arc  to  have  debentures 
to  receive  the  bounty. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  111.  e.  1,  s.  15,  and  yt  G.  II.  c.  18. 
s.  10,  malt  rclaitded  after  being  shipped,  and  security 
given  for  exportation,  is  forfeited,  with  treble  value 
and  the  penalties  of  the  bonds,  and  such  malt  may  be 
seized  by  officers  either  of  the  excise  or  customs. 

Mutal.  By  stat.  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  37,  and  5 
and  6  W.  &  M.  c.  1 7,  brass,  copper,  latten,  bell- 
metal,  pan-metal,  gun-metal,  shruff-metal,  clean  or 
mixed  (except  tin  and  lead),  copper  and  mundick 
made  of  British  ore,  and  foreign  copper  in  bars,  may 
not  be  exported,  on  forfeiture  of  double  the  value, 
and  lol.  for  e\ery  loao  cwt. 

N.*VAL  Stores.  By  order  of  count  11,  dated  Jan. 
IS.  1801,  pig-iron,  bar-iron,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  rosin, 
.itinc,  anchors,  cables,  cordage,  masts,  yards, 
ixm-sprits,  oars,  oakum,  ochre,  sheet-copper,  or  other 
naval  stores,  were  prohibited  to  be  exported  without 
leave  of  the  privy  council,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
and  treble  the  value  thereof;  and  the  ships,  by  stat. 
33  G.  111.  c.  2. 

Man,  Isle.     Sec  Is/e  tf.Man. 

Paper.     Ail  paper  for  which  duties  have  been 

paid,  being  exported    to  foreign  parts  by  way  of 

n.erchandize,  is  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  wholo 

duty ',  such  drawback  not  to  be  allowed  unless  such 

paper 
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p.ij>cr  be  WJcloseJ  in  the  wrapper  in  which  the  same 
was  charged.     S.  28,  29. 

An  allowance  is  to  be  made  of  all  the  duty  paid  on 
paper  uied  for  books  printed  at  the  universities  in 
tlie  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  Northern  languages. 

■  S.  37. 

Stationers,  printers,  or  booksellers,  exporting  books, 
'  ruled  account-books,  &c.  on  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid,  are  to  have  draiVbacks  allowed  on  such 
exportation  ;  but  not  unless  the  water-marks  are  vi- 
sible. S.  30,  33,  34. 
"  Such  drawback  is  not  to  be  allowed,  unless  the 
paper  shall  have  visible,  in  the  substance  thereof,  a 
mark  called  a  water-mark,  of  the  date  of  the  present 
year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  following  figures,  1794,  or 
in  like  manner  of  some  subsequent  year  of  our  Lord ; 
nor  is  anv  allowance  to  be  made  for  books  printed  at 
the  universities,  unless  the  water-mark  be  in  like 
manner  visible.  Nothing  herein  to  affect  drawbacks, 
&c.  on  paper  charged  with  duty  prior  to  passing  this 
act.     S.  31. 

Books  without  the  water-mark  put  up  for  exporta- 
tion on  drawback,  to  be  forfeited.     S.  32. 

Persons  taking  a  false  oath,  in,  order  to  obtain  any 
drawback  or  allowance  by  this  act  granted,  are  liable 
to  the  penalties  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  S.  43. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  IlL  c.  77.  s.  5,  intended  for  ex- 
portation, the  stamps  to  be  taken  off  each  ream  or 
bundle  by  the  officers  of  excise  who  shall  attend  the 
packing  ;  for  obstructing,  penahy  50I. 

By  Stat.  20  G.  IIL  c.  74.  s.  12,  for  opening  the 
package,  or  wilfully  destroying  or  defacing  the  seal 
after  packed  for  exportation,  and  secured  by  the  of- 
ficer, penalty  2ol. 

Before  b:hig  shipped,  the  exporter  must  give  se- 
curity for  the  due  exportation  thereof,  in  treble  the 
duty  to  be  drawn  back,  and  must  make  oath  that  he 
believes  the  duties  have  been  fully  paid.  One  month 
after  the  regular  exportation,  he  is  to  have  a  deben- 
ture, cYititling  Lim  to  tlie  amount  of  the  drawback. 
S.  t3. 

Paper,  Sic.  unshipped,  landed,  or  put  into  any  other 
ship  or  vessel  in' Great  Britain  (unless  through  un- 
avoidable accident)  after  shipped,  and  security  given 
or  tendered  for  the  exportation  thereof,  is  forfeited, 
over  and  above  the  penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  15. 
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Papf.r  Hangings.  Bystat.  25  G.  IIL  c.  74,  s.  ii, 
12,  printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  for  which  all 
the  duties  have  been  paid,  being  exported  to  foreign 
parts,  the  exporter  is  eiititled  to  a  drawback  of  the 
duty.     See  Paper. 

Peari.  or  Potash.  By  34  G.  III.  c.  34,  his  ma- 
jesty may,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council,  pro- 
hibit the  export  or  carrying  coastwise  of  pot  or  pearl 
ashes,  or  any  Other  article  useful  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  naval  or  military  stores  \  and  all  articles  ex- 
ported contrary  thereto  ai-e  forfeited,  with  treble  the 
,  value,  and  the  ship. 

Provisions.  By  stat.  41  G.  III.  his  majesty  may, 
by  order  of  council,  prohibit  from  time  to  time  the 
exportation  of  any  article  used  as  food  for  man,  un- 
der penalty  of  forfeiture,  with  treble  value ;  and  tlie 
vessel  may  be  seized. 

Salt.  By  36  G.  III.  C..34,  l\is  majesty,  by  pro- 
clamation or  order  in  council,  may  prohibit  from 
time  to  time  the  exportation  or  carrying  coastwise 
of  any  sort  of  rock  salt ;  and  if  exported  contrary 
thereto,  it  shall  be  forfeited,  with  treble  its  value, 
and  the  ship  conveying  it. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  89,  warehouses  may  be  used 
for  stowing  salt  for  exportation  at  Liverpool  or  Bris- 
tol.   S.  32,  33. 

Salt  (rock-salt  and  foreign  salt  excepted)  for  which 
the  duties  have  been  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid,  may 
be  exported.  The  officer  to  give  die  exporter  a  de- 
benture, expressing  the  quantity  of  salt  exported, 
&c.  on  production  of  which  to  the  collector  of  the 
port,  he  shall  allow  a  drawback  of  the  duty.  S.  78, 
79,  80,  81. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c.  2t,  any  person  or  persons, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  importation  and  land- 
ing thereof,  to  take  free  of  duty,  for  the  purpose  of 
immediately  exporting  the  same,  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
not  of  less  burthen  than  40  tons,  to  Newfoundland, 
for  cm-ing  cod-fish,  ling,  or  hake,  to  be  there  caught, 
any  quantity,  not  exceeding  50  bushels  at  a  time,  of 
foreign  salt,  from  and  out  of  any  import  warehouse, 
storehouse,  or  cellar,  at  either  of  the  ports  of  Poole, 
Dartmouth,  Falmouth,  or  Glasgow,  in  which  the 
same  has  been  put  according  to  the  regubtions  of  thfe 
said  net,  upon  the  person  or  persons  so  taking  out  any 
such  salt  first  giving  the  like  bond  or  security  as  is  in 

cr 
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or  by  rfic  said  act  rwplrcd  and  directed  to  b;  t;iken 

for  or  in  rr- -^  salt  delivered  free  of  duty  for 

iruiucdiate  >-  ^  > ;  saii-c  and  except  that  every 

such  hond  or  wairity  so  to  be  taken  In  piirsuancc  of 
tlr  I'l  be  in  treble  the  amount  of  the  dory  by 

th_:  --  ..  .^ojcd  for  (.r  .";i  respect  of  impoi-t-f  •.',:  aot 
being  of  the  product  or  maQutucture  of  <  lin ; 

an  ig  or  entering  into  s'ich  bond  or  securky, 

to.  '    •'  '  - .  '       '•  to  New- 

fo  r  bond  or 

security  which  shall  have  been  (tiven  for  payment  of 
the  duties  with  which  SU'~ '  was  charged, 

or  to  which  the  tame  wa:>  ....  .^,  ^^  ^ar  as  such  iast- 
tnentioned  bond  or  security  relates  to  such  duty  fur 
or  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  salt  so  taken  out  of 
such  m  uthtrmtt  Korehawc,  or  cellar,  and  exported 
to  New&aodbod  m  afionsaid  {  provided  always,  that 
such  bst-4nrtitioDed  bond  shall  be  and  reauin  in  lull 
for  Tect  as  to  all  the  salt  specified  theran,  or 

to  i  tame  shall  rehte,  except  the  particniar 

qti  ;  <{ttiDtitia  thereof  so  taken  out  and  ex- 

ported to  Newfoundland  as  aforesaid. 

Soap.  By  stat.  *5  G.lll.  c.  74.  s.  11,  la,  soap 
for  which  all  daties  have  been  paid,  being  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  is  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the 
duty. 

By  Stat.  2|f  O.  T""   .  "  »  ojiening  the 

{Mckages,  or  wilt.....  .._ ,...^  ..  ^inc;  the  seals 

after  parked  f:)r  exportation  and  secured  by  the  ofii- 
«er,  pc-  But  the  packages  may  be  opened 

and  '  V '  '     port5  of  exportation  by  the  offi- 

cer;   I-    :    I     ,.  '.""PJOR-      S.  12,  14. 

Before  soap  i*  shipped,  the  exporters  must  give 
«r  n  thereof,  in  treble  the 

/   Exporters,  or  their  derks  or  i.  ,   are   to 

nnke  oath  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  been 
flilly  p:itd,  -  <iuch  soap  is  the  same  as  men- 

tioned in  tl !  ■  «« n»  by  the  packing  to  the  ship- 

ping ofi^cer^. 

?  (;><^'rters,  one  month  after  the  regular  exporta- 
f  on,  are  to  have  certificates  or  ilebenturcs  entitling 
them  to  the  amount  of  the  drawback.     JM. 

By  Stat.  13  G.  11.  c.  7t.  s.  31,  soap  relanded  after 
fjeinj!  shipped  Sot  cxporution  upon  drawback,  is  for- 
feited, with  the  voMcls,  boau,  horses,  and  carriages 
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employed  In  landing  or  ren»ovHJg  the  same,  t<Jgtth«T 
with  5I.  per  cwt. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  15,  ijnshippcd,  landed, 
or  put  into  any  other  ships  or  ves»el:i  in  Great  Bri- 
tain   (unless   ^"  '  ■■  '■•         '  irnts)    after 


shipped,  or  s<: 


the  expor- 


tation thereof^  is  forfeited,  over  and  above  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  bond. 

By  Stat.  13  G.  11  -  '-.  s.  27,  foreign  soap  is  not 
to  be  exported  fri  i  J  the  seas  in  any  package 

contaifiing  less  than  2341b.  nor  unless  stowed  openly 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
penalty  of  50I.  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  vessel. 
5.^7. 

Foreign  soap  unshipped  to  be  landed  before  entry 
is  made  and  duty  paid,  is  forfeited,  together  with  the 
boats,  horses,  carriages,  &c.  employed,  and  5I.  per 
cwt.    S.  31. 

By  Stat,  tj  G.  II.  c.  21*  foreign  soap  unlawfully 
imponod  crrctMided,  if  knowingly  kept,  harboured, 
or  caateakdf  is  forfeited,  and  the  parties  concerned 
forfeit  50I.  per  cwt.     S.  28,  32. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  32.  s.  8,  the  penalty  for  im- 
porting the  same  imlawfiilly  may  1^  stopped  by  the 
master  out  of  the  mariner's  wages,  if  it  appear  that 
they  shipped  the  same  without  the  master's  privity. 

By  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  19,  12  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  16, 
17,  and  33  G.lll.  c.  77.  s.  i,  soap,  whether  hard  or 
ball  soap,  employed,  sjient,  or  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  in  manufiictories  of  flax  or  cotton,  to  be  free 
of  duty. 

Skins,  British.  UuiJr.>ssed  or  uotawcd  British 
hare-skins,  or  pieces  tltcrcof,  Kritish  hare-wool,  13ri- 
tish  coney-wool,  imdrrssed  or  untawcd  Briiiih  coney- 
vieirs  or  pieces  thereof,  aie  not  exportable.  . 

Spirits,  _/r5»w  /^  liritish  flantaiionr.  By  33  G. 
n.  c.  28>  s.  4,  5,  6,  British  plantation  ^irits, 
when  deUvered  out  of  the  bonded  warehouses  for 
exportation,  the  officer  is  ta  enter  an  accotmt  thereof 
in  his  books,  and  deliver  the  exporter  a  ccrtldcate, 
specifying  the  contents  and  marks  of  each  cask,  with 

10  whom  delivtrcd  }  which 

L -  , .kl  to  the  shipping  officer. 

On  the  exponer  making  oath  of  the  exportaticxi 
thereof,  "and  producing  a  certificate  of  tlie  shipping, 
the  bond  given  fur  the  duty  may  be  cancelled. 
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If  not  shipped  within  twelve  hours  after  delivered 
out  of  the  bonded  warehouses  for  exportation ;  or  if 
ccncealed,  the  cask  opened,  or  spirits  taken  out  or 
any  ways  nkercd,  the  whole  is  forfeited,  and  the  ex- 
port bond  may  be  put  in  suit.  If  altered  or  reduced 
after  shipped  and  examined  by  the  officers,  the  spirits 
ire  forfeited,  and  the  person  concerned  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty of  locl. 

Relanded  after  shipped  for  exportation  (unless  in 
cases  of  distress  made  known  to  the  excise  and  cns- 
toms)  shall  be  forfeited,  with  the  casks  and  other 
packages  containing  the  same,  and  the  vessels,  boats, 
cattle,  and  carriages  made^use  of  in  the  landing  thereof  j 
and  every  person  who  shall  procure  the  same  to  be 
relanded,  or  assist  therein,  shall  forfeit  double  the 
an^ount  of  the  duties  changed  thereon.  And  if  the 
master,  6r  any  other  person  belonging  to  the  ship, 
shall  assist  therein,  he  or  they  shall  suffer  six  months 
imprisonment :  and  in  case  the  package  of  such  rum 
or  spirits  so  entered  for  exportation  shall  be  altered 
after  the  shipping  thereof,  or  before  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  the  port  of  tlischarge,  the  master  or  per- 
son taking  charge  of  the  same  shall  forfeit  looL 
S.  8,  lo,  liili  -■ 

By  19  G.  Til.  c.  2z.  s.  7,  and  28  G.  HI.  c.  37. 
s.  18,  spirits  from  the  British  plantations  may  be 
shipped  as  stores  free  of  duty  in  casks  of  1 00  gallons, 
and  on  board  ships  of  1 00  tons,  upon  five  days  no- 
tice ;  but  oath  must  be  made,  that  they  are  to  be 
shipped  as  stores  to-  be  consumed  in  the  voyage.  Re- 
landed after  shipped  as  stores  are  forfeited,  together 
with  the  boats,  vessels,  and  carriages  used  in  landing 
or  removing  ;  the  persons  assisting,  or  knowingly 
receiving  same,  forfeit  treble  value ;  and  the  master 
of  the  ship  assisting  or  conniving  at  the  same  incurs 
a  penalty  of  lool. 

Starch.  By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  11,  12, 
starch  for  which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid,  being 
exported  to  foreign  parts,  is  entitled  to  a  drawback 
of  the  duties. 

To  be  marked  by  the  officers  with  a  stamp  having 
the  word  exportation  denoted  thereon  5  for  forging  or 
counterfeiting  such  exportation  stamps,  penalty  i  ool. 
S.  s,  6. 

By  Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  74.  s.  12,  14,  for  opening 
the  packages,  or  wilfully  destroying  or  defacing  the 
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same  after  being  packed  for  exportation,  penalty  2cl. ; 
but  the  packages  may  be  opened  and  examined  at  the 
ports  of  exportation  by  the  officers  attending  the 
shipping. 

Before  being  shipped,  exporters  are  to  give  secu- 
rity for  the  due  exportation  thereof,  in  treble  the 
value  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back,  and  to  give  the 
officers  six  hours  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
shipping,  that  they  may  attend  the  shipping  thereof. 
S.13. 

Exporters,  or  their  clerks  or  managers,  arc  to  make 
oath  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  been  fully  paid, 
and'  that  such  starch  is  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  sent  by  the  packing  to  the  shipping  officers. 
Bid. 

Exporters,  one  month  after  the  regular  exporta- 
tion, are  to  have  certificates  or  debentures  entitling 
them  to  the  amount  of  the  drawback.     Ibid. 

Starch  relanded,  or  put  into  any  other   ships  or- 
vessels  in  Great  Britain  (unless  through  unavoidable 
accident)  after  shipped   and  security  given  for  the 
exportation  thereof,  is  forfeited,  over  and  above  the 
penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  15. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  (,•  1 .  s.  8,  starch  stamped  for 
exportation  found  any  where  on  land  (except  in  the 
warehouses  where  the  same  was  purchased,  or  re- 
moving to  the  ship)  is  forfeited. 

Tallow.  ByiSEliz.  c.  9,  tallow  shipped,  with 
intent  to  be  transported,  is  forfeited  with  treble  the. 
value ;  1 2  months  imprisonment  of  master  and  ma- 
riners, and  loss  of  their  goods,  if  they  are  privy  to 
it,  and  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Tea.  By  29  G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  i,  2,  4,  such  quan- 
tity as  the  Treasury  shall  autliorize  may,  upon  bond, 
and  under  legal  regulations,  be  exported  with  a  draw- 
back of  duty  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Gibraltar,  or  any 
place  on  the  continent  of  Ein-ope  where  a  British- 
consul  is  resident,  or  to  Africa. 

By  21  G..  II.  c.  14.  s.  I-,  tea  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  warehouses  in  the  original  package  for  exporta- 
tion to  Ireland  or  America  upon  bond  for  the  due 
exportation  thereof. 

But  by  1 1  G.  I.  c.  10.  s.  26,  30,  such  tea  is  not  to. 
be  delivered  out  of  the  warehouses  for  exportation, 
but  upon  security  given  not  to  reland  ;  and  by  26  G. 
III.  c.  40.  s.  18,  no  entry  of  tea  for  exportation  is  to 
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be  allowed,  nor  any  debenture  made  out  but  in  the 
name  of  the  real  owTier,  unkss  a  corporation  or  com- 
pany trading  by  joint  stock,  or  except  the  owner  do 
not  reside  within  20  miles  of  the  port  of  exportation, 
in  which  cases  an  agcnl  may  be  employed. 

By  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  8,  9,  20/xo  pounds  of 
black,  and  5000  pounds  of  green  tea,  may  be  ex- 
port <;d  annually  from  England  to  Douglas  in  tlic  Jsle 
of  &Ian,  by  firituh  subjects  in  British  ships,  by  li- 
cence of  the  conunissioncrs  of  Ihe  customs  i  but  tea 
u  not  to  be  sitipped  for  cxponation  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  ships,  tackle,  &c. 

By  i6  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  20,  no  teas  arc  to  be  carried  or 
«pat  on  board  any  ships  for  exportation  but  by  the 
o&cers  of  the  revenue  or  persons  licensed  by  the 
cuLimiissioncrs  of  the  customs. 

By  21  C.  tl.  c.  14,  tea  delivered  for  exportation 
Tnusc  be  Kcompanicd  to  the  ship  with  a  permit, 
which  must  be  delivered  to  the  searcher  or  other  of- 
ficer of  the  easterns  at  the  port  to  which  the  some  i? 
exported. 

By  itat.  41  G.  III.  c.  75.  s.  i,  all  teas  sold  at  the 
tales  of  the  East  India  Company  may  be  exported 
to  Ireland  without  payment  of  duty,  if  taken  out  of 
their  wardxnue  for  that  purpose,  and  in  a  quantity 
DOC  lc«  tiun  one  entire  lot. 

Such  teat  not  to  be  delivered  for  exportation  until 
bond  shall  have  been  given  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof  (the  danger  of  seas  and  cnc  •    i   to 

the  commissioners  of  the  customs  nu»  ^„...^  .^.{xx- 
tively,  for  at  least  double  the  value  of  tlie  duties.  S.  2. 

And  all  persons  desirous  of  exporting  teas  to  Ire> 
land  free  of  duty,  shall,  at  least  within  24  hours 
previous  to  the  delivery  thereof,  make  entry  in  wri- 
ting with  the  collector  of  the  ctistoms  and  proper  of- 
ficcr  of  excise  respectively,  specifying  the  number  of 
the  lot  or  lots,  together  with  tlic  number  of  each 
<beK  or  package,  weight,  quality,  uid  sole  pilce 
thereof  in  each  lot,  the  amount  of  the  duties  of  excise 
or  customs,  r.  -  may  rccj 

ship  in  whicl.  ^os  were  ;..,,    ..^  .,  -..■-  ^.^^  i..v 

port  from  which  such  teas  arc  entered  lo  be  exported } 

and  thereupon  the  collector  of  the  cu^oms  and  excise 

■;e  such  bond,  and  .  '        "  'cr 

:._ ^:c  of  the  above,  ai ^    .. ^.li- 

"ver  such  ccrtiBcate  to   the  «fiiccrt  who  have  the 
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charge  of  the  warehouses  in  which  BUch  teas  shall  br_ 
lodged,  and  such  officers  shall  deliver  a  duplicate  of 
such  certificate  to  the  accountant  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  order  to  allow  the  delivery  of  6uch 
teas  for  exportation  without  payment  of  any  duty, 
and  such  duplicate  to  be  dehvcred  to  the  said  ac- 
countant on  or  before  the  prompt  day  ;  such  offictrj 
sliAll,  upon  request  in  writing,  grant  a  permit  to  ai> 
. company  sucli  teas  to  the  port  of  exportation.    S.  3. 

Before  any  such  teas  shall  be  shipped  for  exporta- 
tion to  Ireland,  the  exporter  shall  give  24  hours  notice 
in  writing  to  the  proper  officers  of  customs  and  excise 
re^ctively,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  of  his  inten- 
tion to  ship  such  teas,  number  of  chests,  5cc.  together 
with  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  the  master  thereof,  in 
which  the  same  is  intended  to  be  exported  :  teas  be- 
ing exported  to  Ireland,  bonds  may  be  cancelled  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate  within  four  mouthi  of 
the  date  of  such  bond.    S.  4. 

No  duty  is  to  be  taken  by  the  East  Jndia  Company 
for  teas  delivered  for  exportation  to  Irolaud  j  andth'- 
said  conq»ny  shall  be  discharged  of  the  duty  for  all 
such  teas  delivered  for  exportation,  upon  producing 
to  the  proper  officers  of  customs  and  excise  the  dupli- 
cate or  certificate  herein  before  directed  to  be  delivcr- 
t  ■        ■     accountant  of;'  '  united  company.  S.  5. 

; ;;s  cmbeazling  •  .. acd  for  exportation 

to  Ireland,  or  unk>ading  the  same  in  Great  Briuin, 
alter  being  shipped  for  exportation,  arc  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  200I.     S.  6. 

Persons  counterfeiting  debentures,  certificates,  or 
permits,  are  by  this  act  adjudged  guilty  of  felony ; 
and  pcrsDiis  who  shall  wilfolly  alter,  erase,  or  oblite- 
■Mtvaity  such  certificate,  &c.  upon  due  proof  thereof, 
ate  subject  to  the  penalty  of  200I.    S.  7. 

Tin  wjoiriouGHT.  By  30  G.  III.  c.  4,  exported 
^o  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  exporublc  free 
■of  duty,  upon  security  given  to  land  it  beyond  the 
taid  Cape. 

TooACCo.  Dy  Stat.  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  is  not  to  be  exported  but  from  the 
VrarebAuaes  at  the  port  of  its  importation,  and  in  the 
onginal  packages,  and  having  the  manifest  atul  land- 
ing marks  and  nambers  thereon  ;  but  samples  may  be 
exported  in  separate  packages  at  tlic  times  when  tlie 
original  packages  arc  exported.     S>42> 

X»  a  Bcf.Jrc 
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Before  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  delivered  out  of 
the  w-arehbuses  for  exportation,  bonds  are  to  bejciven 
to  the  customs  (in  which  the  master  of  the  ship  is  to 
join)  for  the  due  exportation  thereof:  such  bonds  not 
to  be  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  nor  in  any  case  to  ex- 
ceed 306I     8.40,41. 

Tobacco,  cither  manufactured  or  unmanufactured, 
is  not  to  be  exported  (except  to  Ireland)  ,in  any  ship 
or  vessel  under  70  tons  burden  •,  ship  masters  entering 
their  ships  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  when  they  arc-  not 
so,  in.  -.v.-  a  prnalty  of  tool.     S.  47. 

Manufactured  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  being 
unshipped  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  or  landed 
after  being  shipped  for  exportation  (except  from  uua- 
■voidable  distress)  is  forfeited,  together  with  the  ships 
or  vessels  out  of  which  it  is  taken,  and  also  the  ships  or 
vessels  into  which  it  is  laden.     S.  46. 

Bonds  given  for  unmanufactured  tobacco  entered 
for  exportation,  may  be  discharged  on  proof  that  tlie 
tobacco  was  taken  by  enemies,  or  perished,  or  was  de- 
stroyed by  Arc  at  sea.     S.  49, 

Tobacco  entered  or  shipped  for  exportation  to  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  the  Isle  of  Man> 
without  licence  from  the  custom-house,  is  forfeited. 
S.  51. 

Manufactured  or  unmanufiactured  tobacco,  may,  by 
licence  from  the  custom-house,  be  exported  in  British 
ships  of  70  tons  burden,  to  the  foHowing  islands,  tIz. 
Jersey  40,000  lbs.,  Guernsey  35,000  lbs.,  Alderney 
5,000  lbs.,  Sark  1,000  lbs.,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  40,000 
lbs.  annually.     JtiJ. 

When  manufactured  tobacco  is  intended  to  be 
packed  for  exportation,  six  hours  notice  is  to  be  given 
in  London,  and  12  hours  in  the  country,  of  the  time 
and  place  of  packing,  and  also  the  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, and  place  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  exported; 
and  it  is  to  be  packed  in  the  presence  of  the  oflicers, 
who  are  to  take  account  thereof,  fasten  and  seal  the 
packages,  and  make  returns  of  the  quantity  and 
sorts  to  the  shipping  officers,  and  also  to  the  search- 
ers of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  exportation.  S.  1-28. 

Before  manufactured  tobacco  is  shipped,  the  manu- 
facturers arc  to  give  security  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  treble  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  drawn 
back  j  and  before  shipped  they  are  to  make  oath  that 
ihey  believe  the  duties  have  been  fully  paid.     S.  133. 

Exporters  thereof,  one  month  after  th«  regular  ex- 
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portation,  are  to  ha-»c  ^bentaii'es,  entitling  thein  to 
the  amount  of  the  drawback. 

WiNr.s.  By  Stat.  26  G.  IH.c.  59,  wines  being-in- 
tended to  be  packed  for  exportation,  six  hours  notice 
to  be  giwn  in  London,  and  12  hours  notice  in-the 
country,  of  the  time  and  piSce  of  packing,  and  of 
the  quantities  and  sorts  of  wines  ;  and  they  must  be 
packed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  who  is  to  take 
account  thereof,  fasten  and"  seal  the  packages,  and 
make  a  return  of  the  quantities  and  sorts  to  the 
shipping  officers  -at  the  port  of  exportation.     S.  46. 

Wines  packed  for  .exportation  are  not  to  be  opened, 

.eScept  by  the  officers  of  excise  or  customs,  at  the 

ports  of  exportation,  on  penahy  of  50I.     S.  47,  48. 

Exporters  are  to  make  oath,  before  the  shipping 
thereof,  that  they  believe  the  duties  have  been  folly 
paid.     S.  48. 

Before  being  shipped  the  exporter  must  give  secu- 
rity for  the  due  exportation  thereof  jn  treble  amount 
of  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back.     Hid. 

One  month  after  the  regular  exportation,  exporters 
arc  to  have  debentures,  entitling  them  to  the  amount 
of  the  drawback.     Ibiit. 

Wine  being  exported,  if  to  Ireland,  3  certificate  of 
its  being  land-:d  there  is  to  be'prcduced  in  six  months; 
to  any  other  part  c  f  ^.urope,  in  I2  months  ;  America 
or  Africa,  in  1 8  mo: .;  .:  ■  .•rid  to  any  place  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ho-  .  — ths:  such  certificate 

to  be  under  the  hnaos  .  .  fficcr  of  the  customs, 

British  consul,  chief  magistr-\te,  or  any  two  tnerchants, 
as  the  case  may  require ;  and  thereupon  the  bonds 
may  be  cancelled,  or  they  may  be  cancelled  on  proof 
that  such  wine  was  taken  or  perished  by  sea^  or  con- 
sumed on  board  ship.     S.  49. 

Wine  unshipped,  landed,  or  put  into  any  other 
ship  or  vessel  in  Great  Britain  (unless  through  una- 
voidable accident),  after  being  shipped  for  exporta- 
tion, and  security  given,  is  forfeited,  over  and  above 
the  penalty  of  the  bond.     S.  48. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  6,  wines  are  not  to  be 
imported  into,  nor  exported  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  nor 
carried  coastways  there,  but  in  ships  of  100  tons,  and 
casks  of  25  gallons,  onforfeitureof  the  goods,  ships,  &c. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  10,  are  not  to  be  shipped 
for  exportation  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  forfeiture 
of  the  goods,  ships,  tackle,  &c. 

By 
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by  ■I'j  O.  III.  c.  13.  $.  12,  wire  of  gold  or  silver 
&>-e,  &c.  for  which  all  the  duties  have  been  paid,  may 
be  exported  to  foreign  ports,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
drawback  of  the  duty. 

Wool.  By  28  G.  III.  c.  38,  redn.t  -  :;).ooaeact 
all  the  laws  relative  to  the  ojiort  of  wool,  live  sheep, 
&c  rams,  riieep,  or  lambs  alive,  of  Grfcat  Britain, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  .\ldemey,  Ssrlc,  or  Man,  are 
not  exportable  thence,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of 
the  ships,  and  also  3I.  per  sheep,  Stc.  and  the  offender 
to  tuSkr  three  months  solitary  imprisonment  j  for  a 
second  offence  5I.  per  sheep,  &c.  and  six  months  im- 
priwntticnt:  cxc-pt  wether  sheep  for  ships  use 
only,  put  on  board  by  licence  of  the  port  oflSeer  of 
the  customs.  By  s.  p,  wool  of  the  growth  of  the 
tai.1  isles,  woolfcls,  mortUngs,  shortlings,  yarn,  or 
worsted  made  of  wool,  or  other  manufactures  of 
vool  slightly  made  up,  so  as  the  came  may  be  used 
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•again  as  wool,  or  mattresses,  or  beds  stuffed  with 
combed  wool,  or  wool  lit  for  combiug  or  carding,  on 
penalty  of  3s.  per  pound  of  such  articles,  or  50I.  and 
solitary  imprisonment  for  three  months,  ^or  a  se- 
cond offence,  the  same  pecuniary  pci:\alties,  anii  six 
months  imprisonment. 

By  the  above  act,  s.  16,  there  may  be  yearly  export- 
ed from  Southampton  to  Jersey  of  wool  uncombed 
4,000  tods,  to  Guernsey  i.coo  tods,  to  Al Jerney  400 
tods,  and  to  Saric  200  tods,  each  tod  not  excccdiag 
jl  pounds  weight. 

By  s.  19,  no  wool,  &c.  may  be  put  on  board  any 
vesiel,  &c.  whereof  either  any  alien  or  natural  born 
stibject,  not  resident  in  Great  Critain,  shall  be  owner 
or  part  owner.  Lamb  skins  ready  dressed  v^d  pre- 
pared, fit  and  useful  for  fur  and  linings,  are  exempted 
firom  the  prohibitions  of  this  act.  Sec  Cu!':r,:s.  Fx.i'f^ 
Impertt,  SmuggJhig,  ^cfuuge. 


F. 
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FACTOR.  A  (actor  b  a  merchant's  ^ent  or  cor- 
respondent rc'.idinf;  beyond  the  seas,  or  in  any  re- 
rvtr  parts  in  this  country  ;  and,  in  tome  cases,  con- 
•;.;  jted  by  letter  of  attorney  to  sell  goods  and  mer- 
chandize, and  otherwise  act  for  his  principal,  either 
with  a  stipulated  salary  or  allowance  for  his  care,  or 
commission.  He  must  purstie  his  orders  strictly,  and 
may  be  concerned  for  srreral  merchants.  In  com- 
missions granted  to  factors,  8cc.  it  is  cnstomary  to  give 
them  an  authority  in  express  words  to  dispose  of  the 
inerchani!i2e,  and  deal  therein  as  if  it  was  their  own, 
by  which  the  factor's  actions  wtll  be  excused,  though 
they  occasion  loss  to  their  principab.  Goo<!s  remitted 
to  a  factor  ought  to  be  carefully  preser%-ed ;  and  he  is 
accountable  for  all  lawful  goods  which  shall  be  con- 
signed and  come  to  his  hands ;  yet  if  the  factor  buy 
goods  for  hb  principal,  and  they  receive  damage  in  his 
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possession,  through  no  negligence  of  his,  the  principal 
shall  bear  the  loss  i  and  if  a  factor  be  robbed,  he  shall 
be  discharged  in  account  brought  against  him  by  his 
principal.  It  a  factor  acts  contrary  to  his  orders  in  sell- 
ing of  goods,  he  is  liable  for  the  loss  accrued  therein, 
and  shall  answer  to  his  principal  out  of  his  own  estate. 
No  factor  acting  for  another  man's  account  can  justify 
seceding  from  the  orders  of  his  principal,  though  there 
may  be  a  piobability  of  advantage  by  it.  If  a  principal 
give  orders  to  his  factor,  that  he  shall  make  an  insu- 
rance on  hi»  ship  and  gooils  as  soon  as  laden,  and 
having  money  in  his  hands,  he  neglects  to  make  such 
insurance,  if  the  ship  is  lost,  &c.  the  factor  shall  an- 
swer for  it }  so  if  a  factor  make  any  composition  with 
the  insurers,  after  he  hath  insured  the  goods,  without 
order  or  commission  from  his  principal,  he  is  answer- 
able for  the  ioss. 

A  merchant 
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A  merchant  is  answerable  in  an  action  upon  the 
«ase  for  the  deceits  of  liis  factor  in  selling  goods 
abroad,  i  S<ili.  282.  A  bare  commission  to  a  factor 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  merchandize,  -is  not  sufficient 
for  the  factor  to  entrust  any  person,  or  to  give  a  fur- 
ther day  of  payment  than  is  customary  and  usually 
allowed  for  the  commodities  disposed  of. 

If  a  factor  buys  goods  on  account  of  his  principil, 
Avhcrc  he  is  accustomed  so  to  do,  the  contract  of  the 
■factor  shall  bind  the  piincipal  to  a  performance  of  the 
bargain  ;  and  the  principal  is  the  person  to  be  sued 
for  non-performance :  but,  if  a  factor  enters  into  a 
charter-party  of  aftrcightment  with  a  master  of  a  ship, 
the  contract  obliges  iim  only,  unless  he  lades  aboard 
generally  his  princijial's  goods,  then  both  the  princi- 
pal and  lading  become  liable,  and  not  the  factor. 
Where  a  factor,  who  is  authorized  to  sell  goods  in  his 
-own  name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himself, 
though  he  is  not  answerable  to  his  principal  for  the 
debt,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  ;  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
Teceive  it,  if  it  be  paid,  and  his  receipt  is  a  sufficient 
discharge ;  and  the  factor  may  enforce  the  payment 
by  action,  and  the  buyer  cannot  defend  himself  by 
saying,  that  the  principal  was  indebted  to  him  in 
more  than  the  amount.  Cowp.  255, 6. 

Lord  Mansfield  has  declared,  "  that  where  a  fac- 
tor, dealing  for  a  principal,  but  concealing  that  prin- 
cipal, delivers  goods  in  his  own  name,  the  person 
contracting  with  him  has  a  right  to  consider  him,  to 
•all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  principal ;  and  though 
•the  real  principal  may  appear,  arul  bring  an  action 
upon  that  contract  against  the  purchaser  of  the  goods, 
yet  that  purchaser  may  set  off  any  claim  he  may  have 
against  the  factor,  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the 
principal." 

Where  goods  are  sold  by  a  factor  at  his  own  risk, 
■for  which  he  has  an  additional  allowance,  the  vendee 
3s  not  answerable  to  the  owner. 

It  was  held  by  C.  J.  Lee,  that  though  a  faetor  has 
power  to  sell,  and-  thereby  bind  his  principal,  yet  he 
cannot  bind  or  affect  the  property  of  the  goods  by 
pledging  them  as  a  security  for  his  own  debt,  though 
there  is  a  formality  of  a  bill  of  parcel,  and  a  receipt. 
Strange  IT78. 

If  a  person  employs  a  factor,  and  entrusts  him  to 
dispose  of  merchandize,  and  the  factor  receives  the 
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money,  and  dies  indebted  in  debts  of  a  liigher  nature^ 
and  it  appears,  by  evidence,  that  this  money  was 
vested  in  other  goods,  and  remains  unpaid,  those 
goods  shall  be  taken  as  part  of  the  merchant's  estate, 
and  not  the  factor's  :  but,  if  the  factor  has  converted 
the  same  into  money,  it  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  factor's  estate,  and  must  first  answer  the  debts  of 
superior  creditors,  &c.     Sa/i.  160. 

If  a  person  employ  a  factor  to  sell  goods,  who  sells 
them  on  credit,  and,  before  the  money  is  paid,  dies 
indebted  more  than  his  assets  will  pay,  this  money 
shall  be  paid  to  the  principal  merchant,  and  to  the 
factor's  administrator  ;  but  thereout  must  be  deducted 
-what  was  due  for  commission ;  for  a  factor  is  in  na- 
ture only  of  a  trustee  for  his  principal.    2  Fern.6^S. 

liills  to  a  factor  or  banker,  while  unpaid,  are  in  the 
nature  of  goods  unsold ;  and,  if  the  factor  become 
bankrupt,  must  be  returned  to  the  principal  5  subject 
nevertheless  to  such  lien  as  the  factor  may  have 
•thereon.    2  B/aci.  Rep.  1154. 

A  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  consigned -to  him,  not 
only  for  incidental  charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual 
account  for  the  general  balance  due  to  him,  so  long 
as  he  retains  the  possession.  If  he  be  surety  in  a 
bond  for  his  principal,  he  has  a  lien  on  the  price  of 
the  goods  sold  by  him  for  his  principal,  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  he  is  bound  for.    Co-u>p.  251. 

A  dyer,  merely  as  a  manufacturer,  has  not  a  gene- 
ral lien ;  but  a  packer,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  fac»' 
tor,  has,     4  Burr,  2214. 

A  factor  has  no  lien  on  goods  for  a  general  balance, 
unless  they  come  into  his  actual  possession ;  and  i^ 
in  consideration  of  goods  being  consigned  to  him,  he 
accept  bills  drawn  by  the  consignor,  and  pay  part  of 
the  freight,  and  become  insolvent  before  the  bills  be 
due,  and  before  xhe  goods  got  into  his  attual  posses- 
sion, the  consignor  may  stop  them  i/i  transitu,  i 
T,R.  119.  If  a  factor  accepts  bills  drawn  by  his 
principal  upon  the  fiith  of  consignments  agreed  to  be 
made  by  the  principal  to  the  factor,  the  factor's  as- 
signees have  no  property  in  such  cargo,  and  cannot 
recover  the  produce  of  it  against  the  assignees  of  the 
principal,-  if  the  latter  have  sold  it,  and  received  the 
purchase  money,  i  T.R.  783.  The  consignor  may 
stop  goods  //;  transitu,  before  they  get  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  consignee,  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  con- 
signee ; 
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tignce  i  but,  if  the  consi^cc  assign  the  bills  of  lading 

to  athird  person  for  -  •  ■'■    ^h  consideration,  the  right 

•f  t  he  consignor,  as  :ch  consignee,  is  divested. 

A  factor  has  no  lien  upon  goods,  unless  they  come 

into  bis  actual  possession.    Kinltcb  v.  Craig,  3  'f .  R. 

119.  783. 

Goods  delivered  to  a  person  claiming  them  wrong- 

•  fiJlf,  who  pap  fixight  and  other  charges,  cannot  be 

d  *         '  ""ir  such  cxpcncrs  against  the  rightful  owner. 

X    _  V.  Pojifj,  2  T  R.  485. 

A  principal  gives  notice  to  his  factor  of  an  intended 
co:i  .i:;nment  «f  a  ship  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
and  in  consequence  draws  bills  on  him,  which- the 
Victor  accepts  ;  the  principal  then  dies  ;  and  his  exe- 
wston  direct  the  captain  of  tlie  ship  to  fellow  his 
former  order*,  who  thcrcupoo  delivers  the  ship  into 
die  posscsnon  of  the  fiKtor,  who  tells  the  same.     Ic 

'  Was  held  in  this  case,  that  the  fiictor  has  a  lien  npon 
the  proceeds,  as  well  for  the  amount  of  money  dis* 
boned  by  him  for  the  necessary  nse  of  the  ship  en  its 
irrivil,  and  for  the  acceptances  by  him  actually  paid, 
as  for  the  amount  of  his  ontstanding  acceptances  not 
then  due.  Hammandt  and  another,  executors  of  Bligbtf 
y.  Barflaj  and  others,  assignees  of  Fmtkam,  a  bank- 

'   rnpt,  Hil.  42  G.  III.    See  Agmtt. 

Factorage,  the  allowance,  commission,  or  w:^cs 
given  by  a  racrchar.f  or  fiictor.     Factors 

not  being  answcrab.^  ...    ...^  .icbts  of  those  with 

whom  they  deal,  when  they  do  become  answerable, 
then  an  extra  price  or  factorage  is  paid.  This  addi- 
tion of  the  ftctorage  ii  an  insurance  (<  '  -o 
allow  it  isthemoiCMriifactory  and  n.-,  '  !c 
of  conducting  the  businesa^  as  the  penen  who  sells 
goods  is  generally  the  best  judge  to  whom  lie  may 

■    Mr'"-      «■  -  -     : '  •       <-   -  Bnier,  Bnkeragfy  Com- 

1:.  :,  Factor. 

jACrORY,  a  commercial  establishment  in  some  fo- 
reign country,  whf  ,  merchants,  and  others, 
carry  on  business  w,;,.  ...v  natives  of  the  country. 
Our  power  and  territory  in  Itulia  first  began  bv  the 
egtablishnient  of  factories,  which  were  by  degrees, 
and  with  the  p  '  ^  '  ■  uirr  prin. 
fiedandguardc  1  ^  actory  at  .  ^  s 
one  of  the  largest  this  country  has  got  is  any  place 
abroad.  There  is  abo  a  great  fcctory  at  Lisbon ;  and 
in  most  countries  where  the  spirit  of  commerce  is  not 
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sufficiently  gre.it  to  enable  the  mercli-mfs  rcsidiiig  in 
it  to  do  the  business  ca  thtir  own  factory,  the  Enjjllsh 
have,  where  pcrmittctl,  established  factories. 
FAIR)  a  largei-  sort  of  market,  or  solemn  meeting  ap- 
P'  I  allowed  for  the  purposes  of  commcrce.- 

;_;rs  were- first  instituted,  commerce  was  on 

a  very  small  scale  v  and  it  was  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  mercantile  people  to  have  a  grncnl  rcndez- 
vims,  -where  there  might  be  a  greater  collection  of 
articles  for  sale  th.nn  could  be  kept  ccnstantly  in  readi- 
ness. In*  the  grt5»t  cities  of  Europe  at  present  almost 
•very  article  of  commercial  detail  can  be  had ;  and 
therefore  fairs  arc  of  a  very  different'  degree  of  im-- 
portaiicc  from  what  they  were  formerly. 

Fairs  now  Iccpt  in  &igland  are  generally  for  some 
particular  species  of  traffic  j-  and  thar  in  most  cases  ^ 
consists  in  articles  collected  for  sale  that  cannot  at  all 
times  be  kept  together. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  always-  in  this  conntty  col-- 
Iccted  at  fairs,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  almost  ex-- 
dosively  the  object  of  them. 

In  Britain  the  principal  fairs  arc  those  or  Stourbridge 
and  Bristol.  There  arc  other  fairs,  siich  as  St.  Banho— 
lomew,  at  London,  for  lean  and  Welch  black  cattle  j 
Pancras  fiir,  in  Staffordshire,  for  saddle  horses-; 
"Whey  Hill  and  Burforcf,  for  sheep ;  Yarmouth,  for 
herrings;  Ipswich,  for  butter 5  and  two  cfaeesc  fairs 
ar  Chipping  Norton. 

Fairs  arc  only  kept  once  or  twice  aycat*;  whereas 

.markets  arc  generally  kept  weekly,  and  only  attended 

by  persons  at  a  ■  '       nee,  for  the  ordinary  nccoE- 

sn-ics  which  a.-c  :,  but  which  small  towns  or 

villages  cannot^rcgularly  keep  in  readiness; 

If  any  person  sets  up  any  fair  or  market  without 
.    »v-  •-: -^'s  authority,  a  quo  warranto  lies  against  him  ; 
:  persons  who  frequent  such  fairs,  &c.  may  be 
pnnishcd  by  fine  to  the  king.    3  Mod.  lay. 

Also  it  seems,  that  if  the  king  grants  a  patent  for 
holding  a  fair  or  market  without  a  writ  of  ad  qtiod 
damnum  executed  and  returned,  that  the  same  may 
be  repealed  by  scire  facias  \  for,  though  such  fairs 
and  markets  are  a  betjcfit  to  the  commonwealth,  yet 
too  great  a  number  of  them  may  become  nuisances  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  a  detriment  to  those  who  have 
more  ancient  grants.     3  Lev.  222. 

Fairs  arc  generally  kept  oycc  or  twice  in  the  year  ; 

aud 
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and  it  has  been  observed,  that  fairs  were  first  occa- 
sioned by  the  resort  of  people  to  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  in  most  places,  the  fairs,  by  old 
custom,  are  on  the  same  day  with  the  wake  or  festival 
of  that  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  they  were  kqit  in  tlie  c|«irch- 
yard,  till  restrained  by  stat.  13  E,  I.  st.  2.  c.  6. 
2  Tnst.  221.  BUiuif,  The  court  of  piepowder  is  inci- 
dent to  every  fair,  &c.  By  stat.  2  Ed.  IIL  c.  15,  fairs 
arc  not  to  bs  kept  longer  than  they  ought  by  the 
lords  thereof,  on  pain  of  their  being  seized  in  the 
king's  hands,  until  such  lords  have  paid  a  fine  for  the 
offence ;  and  proclamation  is  to  be  made  how  long 
fairs, are  to  continue.  By  stat.  5  Edw.  III.  c.  5,  no 
merchant  shall  sell  any  goods  or  merchandize  at  a  fair 
after  the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  double  the  value  of  the  goods  sold,  one 
fourth  part  thereof  to  the  prosecutor,  and  the  rest  to 
the  king.  Any  citizen  of  London  may  carry  his 
•;oods  or  mercliandize  to  any  fair  or  market  in  Eng- 
land at  his  pleasure.  See  stat.  3  Hen.VlI.  c.  pi  and 
tills  Dictionary,  title  London. 

It  seems  clearly  agreed,  that  if  a  person  hath  a 
V  right  to  a  fair  or  market,  and  another  erects  a  fair  or 
market  so  near  his  that  it  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his 
fair,  &c.  that  for  this  detriment  and  injury  done  to 
him,  an  action  on  the  case  lies,  for  it  is  implied  in 
the  king's  grant  that  it  should  be  no  prejudice  to 
another.     2  Ro/.  Abr.  140. 

Also,  although  the  new  market  be  held  on  a  dif- 
ferent day,  yet  an  action  on  the  case  lies ;  for  this, 
by  forestalling  the  ancient  market,  may  be  a  greater 
injury  to  the  owner,  than  if  he  held  it  on  the  same 
day  with  his.  2  Saiind.  172.  i  Mod.  69.  See  title 
Market. 

If  a  man  hath  a  fair  or  market,  and  a  stranger  dis- 
•tnrbs  those  who  arc  coming  to  buy  or  sell  there,  by 
which  he  loses  his  toll,  or  receives  some  prejudice  in 
the  profits  arising  from  his  fair,  &c.  an  action  on  the 
case  lies,  i  Rol.  Abr.  106.  2  Vent.  26,  28.  So  if 
upon  a  sale  in  a  fair,  a  stranger  disturbs  the  lord  in 
taking  the  toll,  an  action  upon  the  case  lies  for  this. 
I  Rol.  Abr.   106. 

The  king  is  the  sole  judge  where  the  fairs  and  mar- 
kets ought  to  be  kept ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  that 
if  he  grants  a  market  to  be  kept  in  such  a  place,  which 
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happen  not  to  be  conTenient  for  the-country,  yet  th 

subjects  can  go  to  no  other  j  and.  if  they  do,  the 
•owner  of  the  soil  where  they  meet  is  liable  to  an  -ac- 
tion at  the  suit  of  the  grantee  of  the  ma»-ket.  3  Mod. 
123.  But,  if  no  place  be  limited  for  keeping  a  fair 
by  the  king's  grant,  the  grantees  may  keep  it  where 
they  please,  or  rather  wha-e  they  can  most  conve- 
niently ;  and,  if  it  be  so  limited,  they  may  keep  it  in 
•what  part  of  such  place  they  will.    3  Mod.  108. 

Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  are  to  take  care  that 
•every  thing  be  sold  according  to  just  weights  and 
Pleasure ;  for  that  and  other  purposes  they  may  ap- 
point a  clerk  of  the  fairs  or  market,  who  is  to  mark 
and  allow  all  sUch  weights,  and,  for  his  duty  herein, 
'can  only  take  his  reasonable  and  just  fees.  See  4 
Inst.  274.  Moor  523.   I  Salk.  327. 

Fairs  and  markets  are  such  franchises  as  may  be 
forfeited,  as  if  the  owners  of  them  hold  them  con- 
trary to  their  charter,  as  by  continuing  them  a  longer 
time  than  their  charter  admits;  by  disuse,  and  by 
extorting  fees  and  duties  where  none  arc  due,  or 
more  than  are  justly  due.  2  Inst.  220.  Finch  164. 
3  Mod.  108. 

As  to  their  interest,  it  arises  chiefly  from  tolls. 
Toll  payable  at  a  fair  or  market,  is  a  reasonable  sum 
of  money  due  to  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market 
upon  sale  of  things  tollable  within  the  fair  or  market, 
or  for  stallage,  package,  or  the  like.  2  Inst.  222. 
2  Jon.  207. 

But  this  is  not  incident  to  a  fair  or  market  without 
special  grant ;  for  where  it  is  not  granted,  such  a  fair 
at  market  is  accounted  a  free  fair  or  market.  2  Inst. 
220.  Cro.  Eliz.  559. 

Toll  is  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owner  of 
the  fair  or  market,  and  not  incident  to  them  5  there- 
fore, if  the  king  grants  a  fair  or  market,  and  grants 
no  toll,  the  patentee  can  have  none,  and  such  fair  or 
market  is  accounted  free.  Co.  Eliz.  558.  2  Inst.  220. 
S.  P.  2  Liitw.  1536. 

Also  the  king,  at  the  time  he  grants  a  fair  or  mar- 
ket, grants  a  toll ;  and  if  the  same  is  outrageous  and 
excessive,  the  grant  of  the  toll  is  void,  and  the  same 
becomes  free.  2  Inst.  220.  2  Lutiv.  1336.  But  the 
king,  after  he  grants  a  fair  or  market,  may  grant  that 
the  patentee  may  have  a  reasonable  toll ;  but  this 
must  be  in  consideration  of  some  benefit  accruing 
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from  it  to  those  who  £radc  and  merchandize  in  sech 
fjir  or  market,    z'r*    --:. 

No  toll  shall  be  ,  .my  thing  brought  to  the 

fair  or  ourkct  before  the  same  is  sold,  unless  it  be  by 
custom  time  out  of  miod  i  and  in  such  sale  the  toll 
is  to  be  paid  b"  •'  ~  ' 

Where  by  I  >  due  upon  the  tak  of  any 

goods  in  a  iair  or  market,  and  he  who  oofht  to  p:i7 
it  refuses,  an  action  on  the  cmc  lies  against  him. 
1  /J«/,  At    ■    '    «-  <    <  -'^. 

Some  .  arc  exempt  firom  pwment 

of  toll}  and  li  the  king,  or  any  of  his  progenitors, 
havf  be  disch  '      ",  either 

genci     ^         .        ^.  tikis  graii:       -.  -charge 

him  of  all  tolls  to  the  king's  own  fairs  or  n\arkets, 
and  of  the  tolls  which,  together  with  any  r- 

buf  ^  to  subfcos, 

cither  by  grant  or  prescription,     a  Inst.  ait. 

Also  i'.  '      '.11  not  pay  toll  for  any  of 

^'•  •"■■  ...;  .-.  . ..^cn,  it  is  punishable  within 

:.  I. cap. 31.2  Inst.  221  :  so  tenants 
in  ancient  demesne  are  irec  and  quit  from  all  manner 
^rkcts,  whether  snch  tenants 
.  years,  or  at  wilL  2  Inst.  221. 
r,  321. 
iiut  this  priviicge  does  not  extend  to  him  who  is  a 
merchant,  and  gets  his  living  by  buying  and  ■  '". 
but  is  annexed  to  the  person  in  respect  of  the  , 

and  to  those  things  whidi  grow,  and  are  the  producc 
of  the  iand«  Ir.  li.  228.  2  Lmt,  191.  Cn.  £Jiz.  117. 
a  Inst.  121.  I  "       "^    -    -   -. 

By  Stat.  I  i  31  Eliz.  c.  1 2^  own- 

ers of  fairs  and  markets  are  to  appoint  toll  takers  or 
book  keepers,  on  pain  of  40a.  and  .1  enter 

-..I    "    .    ^-ount   of  horses  sold,  ToU/, 

Qa  the  comineot  of  Europe  there  arc  some  grcnt 

fair*,  witerc  much  business  is  transacted ;  and  they 

L^t  for  a  contidcable  time,  as  Arangers  come  from  a 

-isoe.     M<Mt  part  of  the  bosineu  at  fairs  is 

1  with  rcatiy  money,  ercn  at  ut  day; 

r  .     .ircflQcnM.with  thb  adv.ii  v, 

1  1 1'  iiflMi)  conncctioiu  y 

«    <  >  ahnoM  any  otlier  way. 

iiko-i-tn  v<    >  >ui 'krort,'Ai^iii|ff4h«Craburg,  in 


FEZ: 

Gcrraanyi  Beailcairc,  Lybns,  Rouen,  and  Bour<ieaux, 
in  France,  are  the  principal  ones  on  the  continent : 
besides  which  there  are  those  of  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land i  Novi  and  SenegagUa  in  Italy ;  Vera  Cruz, 
Havannah,  and  Porto  Bello,  in  8pani:>h  Amcricak 

Fairs  are  resorted  to  by  strangers  for  amusement ; 
and  in  this  present  day,  when  cojnmetce  is  carried  on 
upon  so  great  a  scale,  it  is  cuf  >oQs  to  observe,  that 
they  arc  still  attended,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by 
mountebanks,  buffoons,  &e.  In  the  early  days  of 
commerce,  merchants  were  considered  as  leading  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  in  which  they  travelled  into 
temptation  by  exposing  rare  and  fine  articles,  in  ex- 
change for  which  they  carried  off  all  the  ready  money 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  avert  popnbr  fury  on  such  occasioiis,  to  be  at»> 
tended  with  persons  of  such  a  description  as  might 
convert  anger  into  merriment ;  and,  such  b  the  eilcct 
of  habit  when  tmce  rooted,  that,  though  long  un- 
necessary, the  cticc  still  prevails,  both  on 
the  continent  rii.^  .,,  L.1.0  country. 

In  some  of  the  fairs  o.i  the  continent,  called  (rr- 
fairs,  those  attending  them  are  exempted  from  arrest, 
that  their  btisiness  may  not  be  interrupted,  nor  their 
affnrs  siifFer  injury. 

F.\LMOUTH,  the  fu^t  town  in  respect  to  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  county  of  ComwalL  Independent 
of  fishing  '  ■  •    •    <■  ,r  pjlchards),  it  is  the  port  Cur  the 

departure  .:   / \A  of  the  packets  to  and  (rom  tlic 

West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

FEME-SOI.E  7iairr,  a  married  woman,  who,  by  the 
custom  of  London,  trades  on  her  own  account,  inde- 
pendent of  her  husband.  Sec  DankrupUy,  Biih  cf 
Exchangtf  Ctulomj  tf  LonJmi, 

TZS^OL,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  West  coast  of  Spain. 
It  has  some  trade,  and  an  excellent  harbotu-,  capable 
of  receiving  ships  of  war. 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  asid  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Africa,  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  this 
empire,  firomwhence  caravans  go  to  Mecca, with  ready- 
made  cloaths,  cordovan  leather,  indigo,  cochineal,  and 
ostrich  feathers,  for  which  they  bring  in  return  silks, 
muslin,  and  drugs.  Other  caraVans  go  to  Tuinbuctoo 
and  the  river  Niger.  One  of  them  consists  of  20,000 
iTicn,  who  travel  over  dry  barren  dcsarts,  and  every 
other  camel  carries  water.  Their  commodities  arc 
Y  y  sah 
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salt   cowries,  wrouglit   silk,  Bntisfi "cloth,   and  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Barbary. 

FINANCES,  in  French  policy,  imply  the-  rerenues  of 
the  public.  The  situation  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure,  arc  called  subjects  of  finance. 
The  word  is  of  late  much  used  and  generally  under- 
stood in  this  country,  so  that  it  probably  will  in  a 
short  time  be  a  word  completely  adopted. in  the  En- 
glish vocabulary. 

FINDING.  Any  person  finding  any  thing  has  a  spe- 
cial property  therein,  but  he  is  answerable  to  the 
person  in  whom  is  the  general  property,  but  has  a 
right  against  every  person  but  the  loser.  Amory  v.  De- 
lamirie,  Sir.  50J.  The  finder  is  not  answerable  for 
a  mere  nonfeasance  or  neglect ;  yet,  if  he  makes  gain 
of,  or  if  he  rides  a  horse,  or  abuses  or  spoils  the 
things  he  finds,  he  shall  be  answerable. 

'  If  bank  bills,  tickets,  &c.  stolen  or  lost,  are  paid 
to  or  delivered  to  another  without  consideration,  an 
action  lies  against  any  one  in  whose  hands  they  are 
found;  and  the  law  seems  to  be  the  same,  though  a 
consideration  was  given,  if  the  party  had  previous 
notice  of  their  being  lost  or  stolen. 

If  a  bill,  payable  to  A.  or  bearer,  be  found  by  B. 
who  for  a  valuable  consideration  gives  it  to  C,  an 
ailioh  of  trover  lies  against  B.  to  recover  the  value  of 
the  note,  but  not  against  C.     t  L.  Raym.  738. 

But  the  property  of  goods  found  or  stolen,  may 
be  changed  by  sale  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
without  notice,  in  %  market  overt y  and  the  party  pur- 
chasing them  obtains  a  title  to  them  against  the  ori- 
ginal owner.  SeeC«j/c;;u  of  London ^  Bills  of  E>:changc, 
Fair. 

FINISTERRE,  a  department  of  France,  formed  from 
the  west  part  of  the  province  of  Britanny.  The 
principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  sail  cloth,  and 
coarse  linens,  paper,  tobacco,  tanning,  candles, 
stockings,  and  gimpowder.  7"he  exportation  of 
coarse  cloths  is  considerable. 

FINLAND,  a  duchy  of  Sweden,  bounded  by  the  gulph 
of  the  same  name  on  the  south,  that  of  Bothnia  on 
the  west,  Laponia  on  the  north,  and  Russia  on  the 
east.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  badly  peopled 
and  cultivated.     It  has  considerable  trade  in  pitch  and 

.  tar,  timber  and  whale  oil.  Here  also  are  ])uilt  some 
vessels,  and  there  is  also  a  valuable  pearl-fishery. 
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FIRE.     Sec  Insurance. 

FISH,  FISHERIES,  and  HSHERMEN.  This  most- 
important  division,  whether  considered  with  reference 
to  political  economy,  or  as  conducive  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  maritime  state,  has  at  various  times  oc- 
cupied that  attention  of  the  legislactire  which  an  ob- 
ject of  so  much  national  concern  so  justly  demanded. . 
Fisheries  have  been  most  appropriately  termed  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  agriculture  of  the  ocean;  nor,  with 
respect  to  population,  which  is  allowed  by  all  writers - 
to  constitute  the  true  wealth  of  a  state,  are  they  less 
productive  than  the  cultivation  of  the-  soil.  Tlie 
fisheries  of  America  are  considered  by  the  writer 
above  quoted,  as  one  of  her  highest  ad%'antagcs  ;  the 
fertile  source  of  population  and  of  wealth  :  it  was 
to  her  fisheries  also,  that  Kollandwas  indebted  for 
her  commercial  and  political  consequence;  and  whe- 
ther considered  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  as  a 
nursery  for  her  seamen,  and  a  ready  means  of  m.in- 
ning  a  formidable  navy,  her  fisheries  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Great  Britain. 

Greenland  Fishery.  By  stat,  26  G.  III.  c;  41, 
Brhish  ships  going  on  the  whale  fishery  must  be 
visited  by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  take 
an  account  of  the  tonnage  thereof  by  admeasurement, 
and  certify  his  visitation,  and  examination  and  ad- 
measurement, to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs ; , 
and  if  it  shall  appear  by  that  certificate  that  the  ship 
is  legally  qualified  for  the  voyage,  by  being  navigated' 
by  a  master  and  three-fourths  British  subjects,  and 
hath  on  board,  such  a  number  of  men,  provisions, 
boats,  fifliing  lines,  and  instruments  to  be  used  in 
such  fishery,  as  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  and  if  it  fur- 
ther appears  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  owners, 
and  of  the  master  or  chief  officer  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  written  at  the  foot  of  such  certificate,  and 
made  before  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs  of 
such  port,  or  any  two  of  them,  the  collector  whereof 
to  be  one,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  forthwith 
thereon,  and  to  import  whale  fins,  &c.  into  Great . 
Britain,  the  commissioner,  on  security  being  given, 
may  grant  licence  to  the  ship. 

Every  ship  of  the  burthen  of  200  tons  designed  for 
this  fishery,  shall  have  on  board  40  fishing  lines  of 
1 20  fathom  each,  40  harpoon  irons,  four  beats  with 
seven  men  at  the  least  (iitcluding  a  barpooner,  a 

steersman. 
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steersman,  and  a  line  manager)  to  each  boat,  makiug 
in  the  whole  i8  men,  besides  the  master  and  surgeon, 
with  six  months  provision  at  the  least  for  such  number 
of  men }  and  creiy  ship  of  larger  burthen,  an  in- 
crease of  six  men,  one  boatj  lO  such  lines,  and  lo 
harpoon  irons  more,  fur  every  50  tons  above  the  said 
200  tons,  togetlier  with  provi»ious  in  proportion  ■, 
and  every  ship  which  shall  be  so  employed  in  the  said 
fishny,  shall  have  on  board  apprentices  indentured 
for  the  space  of  three  years  at  the  least,  who  shall 
not  exceed  the  age  of  18  years,  ium-  be  under  14 
years  of  age,  at  tl  x  time  they  shall  be  so  indentured,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  apprentice  at  the  least  for  every 
35  tons  burthen,  and  one  fresh  or  green  man  for 
tvarj  50  tons  burthen ;  which  apprentices  and  fresh 
and  green  men  shall  be  accounted  in  the  number  of 
«ica  required  to  be  on  Iward  such  ship.  S.  2. 

On  the  return  of  6uch  slup  to  Great  Britain,  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs  shall  certify  the  con- 
dition of  tuchship  and  Iter  lading,  with  his  obierra- 
tioiu  thereon,  and  also  tlie  real  tonnage  of  the  said 
ship ;  and  take  an  account  or  schedule  of  the  names 
«f  the  master,  mate,  and  other  persons  00  board, 
and  certify  t^e  same  {  and  oath  being  made  before 
the  principal  officer  of  the  costoms,  or  any  two  of 
them,  whereof  the  collector  to  be  one,  by  the  master 
and  mate,  that  they  did,  pursuant  to  the  licence,  pro- 
ceed on  tlK  voyage  directly,  and  have  not  deviated 
from  the  conditions  upon  which  the  certificate 
was  granted,  and  that  all  the  whale  fins,  oil,  and 
blubber,  imported,  were  really  and  kotut  Jidi  caught 
in  the  said  seas  by  the  crew  of  such  thij>  or  vessel 
only,  or  whh  the  assistance  of  the  crew  of  some  other 
Briti^  built  ship  licensed  for  the  same  voyage,  pur- 
«nant  to  the  directioas  of  the  act ;  which  oath  shall 
■be  iodoned  on  or  anocxed  to  the  licence ;  and  tJie 
schedolc,  certificate,  licence,  and  oath,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port 
fi  the  respective  commissioners  where  '.  '  as  shall 
4r:ivei  who  shall,  on  demaod,  caosi-  .  :  to  be 

made  to  tltc  roatfcr  or  owners,  or  his  or  their  a»sign^, 
by  the  rcccivrr-gcncral  of  that  port  whcrr  such  ships 
>hall  arrive,  a  bounty  ''r  "r-"-'?"-  •  ''  -r><,  per  ton, 
■according  to  the  admc  i   ship  duly 

<«crtified  as  aforesaid.     S.  ^. 

N0  pcnoD  shall  be  cntiiki  (o  Tcct.t«c  the  Uwntv 
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aforesaid  unless  suth  ship  shall  sail  Ixova  the  port 
whence  she  cleared  on  or  before  the  loth  of  April  in 
each  year,  and  continue  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  Davis's 
Straits,  or  seas  adjacent,  endeavouring  to  catch 
whales,  and  not  depart  thence  before  the  icth  of 
August  next  following,  unless  such  ship,  if  300 
tons,  be  bden  with  30  ton  of  oil,  or  blubber  in  pro- 
portion, and  one  ton  and  a  h;df  of  whale  fins,  and 
so  on  in  like  proponion  to  the  tonnnge  for  which 
such  ship  is  entitled  to  bounty,  or  be  forced  by  acci- 
dent to' depart  those  seas  \  to  be  verified  on  oath  br 
the  master  and  mate  on  her  return,  before  two  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  customs  (the  collector  being  one). 
S.  4. 

If  any  ship  was  fitted  out  and  ready  for  sailing 
before  the  time  above-mentioned,  but  was  prevented 
by  unavoidable  impediment,  and  shall  have  sailed 
before  the  25th  of  AprU  ;  the  commissioners  may 
pay  such  bounty  as  if  such  ship  had  sailed  prior  to 
the  loth  of  April.     S.  5. 

Owners  of  ships  of  150  tons  employed  in  the 
fishery,  conforming  to  the  rules  and  forms  prescribed 
in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  not  less,  however, 
than  150  tons,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  agree- 
able to  the  ship's  measurement.     S.  7. 

No  ship  above  the  burthen  of  400  tons  shall  re- 
ceive a  larger  bounty  than  a  ship  of  400.    S.  8,  10. 

No  bounty  shall  be  allowed  to  any  ship  wl^e  x 
log-book  has  not  been  properly  kept. 

In  case  any  ship  shall  fall  in  with  any  of  hia  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  the  master  shall  produce  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  such  ship  of  war  the  ship's 
log-book,  and  in  case  such  ship  shall  put  into  a  fo- 
reign port  where  there  is  a  British  consul  or  officer, 
"the  master  shall  produce  such  log-book  .to  such 
Briti5h  consul  or  officer,  who  shall  make  a  memo- 
randum, and  subscribe  as  before.   S.  11. 

The  owners  may  insure  the  bouiuy  in  case  of  the 
loss  of  the  ship.  'S,  13. 

Whale  fins,  oil  or  blubber  of  whales,  seal  oil  or 
seal  skins,  or  any  other  produce  of  seab  or  fish  caught 
in  the  seas  of  Greenland  or  Davis's  Straits,  or  parts 
adjacent,  may  be  imported  duty  free. 

No  articles  to  be  imported   duty  free,  unless  the 

mirtcr  or  mate  of  the  ship  importing  the  same,  shall 

lirst  make  oath  before  the  collector  and  another  oflT- 

Y  y  i  cer 
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ccr  of  the  customs,  in  the  port  of  importation,  tlrat 
all  the  whale  fins,  oil,  !tc.  imported,  are  bona  fide 
the  prfHlOce  of  whales  caught  and  taken  in  the  Grecn- 
1:  li's  Straits,  or  seas  adjacent,  by 

the  crews  or  sueii  ships,  o^edi  fitted  oot,  and  na- 
yigatca  as  aforesaid.  f>.  Tj. 

Persons  granting  a  false  c^iiicate  foraftyofthc 
purposes  directed  by  this  act,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
'cool.;  arid  if  any 'person  shall  counterfeit,  erase  or 
'alter  any  certificate  directed  by  this  act,  or  knowingly 
make  use  of  any  false  certificate,  such  persons  shall 
forfeit  506I.  and  the  certificates  be  of  no  effect.  S.  t6. 
No  harpooner,  line  manager,  or  boat  steerer,  be- 
longing to  any  ship  ili  this  trade,  shall  be  impressed 
from  this  service,  but  may,  when  unemployed  there- 
in, sail  in  the  collier  trade  on  giving  security  to  re- 
■  turn  the  next  season.     And  common  seamen  are  pro- 
"  tected  till  the  end' 6f  the  season  after  entry.    S. 

"The  Greenland  Seas,  Davis's  Strnks,  and  seas  adja- 
'  ant,  shall  be  deemed   and  extend  to  the  latitud; 
of  59  deg.  30  m'ui.  north,  and  no  farther.  S.  18. 

Tlie  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  Enghnd  an  J 
Scotland  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  every  scsdon  of 
parliament,  lay  before  both  houses  the  number  of 
ships  or  TTssels' employed  in  the  said  fishery,  "with 
their  names  arid  burthens,  Whei'e  fitted,  and  at  what 
port  discharged ;  also  what  quantity  of  oil  or  blubber, 
or  whale  fins  each  ship  shall'  have  impiorted.  S.  19. 

By  29  G.  m.  c.  52J  B.  2,  ships  to  be  entitled  to 
the  bounties  granted  by  26-G.  III.  that  shall  sail  by 
April  icth  yearly,  though  they  leave  the  Greenland 
Sdas  or  Davis's  Strait's  bijfore  AiigtiSf  loth  follow- 
ing, and  shaH  not  be  laden  agreeable  to  the  regulations 
of  the  above  recited  act,  in  case  it  shall  appear  by  the 
log-book  of  such  ship,  that  she  continued  with  her 
crew  in  the  "said  seas,  diligently  endeavouring  to  catch 
whales,  &c.  and  did  not  depart  from  thence  till  the 
expiration  of  16  weeks  from  the  time  of  her  sailing 
from  the  port  where  she  shall  have  been  surveyed  and 
dcared  out,  proyided  such  ship  shall  not  have  touched 
at  any  other  port  diiring  her  voyage,  and  shall  have 
complied  with  all  the  other  regulations,  conditions, 
and  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  said  act. 

By' 29  G:-11I.  c.  53.  s.  5,  any  master  permitting 
an  apprentictf'iridehturcd' pursuant  to  the  preceding 
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acts  to  quit  his  service  before  the  expiration  of  hig 
term,  to  forfeit  50I.   S   j. 

tTnless  such  apprentice  be  discharged  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, or  turned  over  to  another  master  employed 
in  the  said  fisheries.  S.  6. 

No  bounty  or  premium  to  be  paid  under  the  above 
acts,  unless  the  names  of  the  ships  on  board  which 
apprentices  are  bound  to  serve,  be  inserted  in  the  in- 
dentures. S.  7. 

In  case  the  time  for  which  any  apprentice  shall 
have  been  indentured  to  serve  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  employed  in  the  said  fisheries,  shall  expire  dur- 
ing the  voyage  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  such  appren- 
tice shall  be  accounted  and  considered,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  an  apprentice  for  the  whole  voyage, 
and  shall,  on  the  ships  or  vessels  return  from  the  said 
fisheries,  be  mustered  accordingly.  But  no  appren- 
tice shall  be  deemed  a  legal  apprentice,  except  ap- 
prentices who  have  become  such  previous  to  the  pas- 
sing of  this  act,  unless  they  shall  be  subjects  of  his 
majesty. 

Fins,  oil,  or  blubber,  seal  oil  or  seal  skins,  or  any 
produce  of  seals,  or  other  fish  or  creatures,  taken  or 
caught  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  by  British  subjects, 
usu'ally  residing  in  Gre.-'.t  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark',  or  Man, 
in  ships  or  vessels  built  in  either  of  the  said  kingdoms 
or  islands,  owned,  registered,  and  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law,  may  be  imported  duty  fi-ee,  upon  proof 
being  made  that  the  sjid  articles  were  -acHially  cSught 
by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  arc  imported, 
by  oath  of  the  master  of  such  vessel,  and  provided 
thit  a  log-book  shall  be  constantly  kept  onboard  such 
ship,  as  required  by  16  G.  III.    S.  4. 

No  boat  used  as  a  whale  boat  belonging  to  any  ves- 
sel employed  in  the  said  fishery,  or  in  the  fishery  car- 
ried on  in  the  seas  to  the  southward  of  Greenland  and 
Davis's  Straits,  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  on  account 
of  her  built,  dimensions,  or  construction,  provided 
on  the  return  of  such  ship  or  vessel  from  the  fisheries 
at  the  end  of  ev^dry  season,  suc'hboats  shall  be  laid  up 
by  the  owners  thereof,  in  such  places  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  customs. 
"S  6. 

By  Stat.  41  G.  III.  c  97,  this  act  is  continued  to 


25th  December  i8c2. 
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Soonrenw  Whaie  Fishert.  By  stat.  35  G. III. 
c.  92,  and  42  ('  HI  c.  1 8,  the  several  prcmiams  here- 
after mentioned  shall  be  paid  to  16  ships  or  vessels  em- 
ployed m  the  said  fishery,  under  the  restrictions  hcrc- 
jnaft  ■     •'    r   is  tony,  every  such  ship  or 

▼cts  iier  register  to  be  British  built, 

and  shall  be  fitted  and  cleared  out  from  some  port  of 
Great  Uritain  or  Ireland,  or  the  island  of  Jersey, 
Citernsey,  or  Man,  anf'  •'■■''  '•  ■  wholly  o^mcd  by  his 
rii.ij:,-5ty's  suhjccts  UTua'.  ^'  in  any  of  tlie  domi- 

nions itfbrenid,  and  navigated  as  hereinafter  di- 
rected. 

For  12  of  snch  ships  or  vcsscLs,  which  shaH  be  so 
fitted  and  cleared  out  between  the  ist  day  of  January 
snd  the  31st  day  of  December  1802,  and  between 
the  1st  day  of  Jannary  an  1  "  >•  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  of  the  three  i- g  years,  and  shall 

tad  to  the  soothward  of  the  e<inator,  and  there  carry 
on  the  fishery, 'and  shall  return  before  the  ist  day  of 

December  in  the  year  •ubseq'!' -'in  which 

they  cleared  out  to  some  port  ii  1,  there 

liuil  be  pBid  and  allowed  30CI.  to  each  of  the  four 
tuck  ships  wliich  slnll  so  ?.  ^rst  arrive  within 

the  times  hcreio-beiore-mc. ........  with  the  greatest 

quantity  of  oil  or  head-matter,  taken   to<;ether  be- 
ing not  leat  in  the  whole  than  20  tons  in  each  of  such 
ship  or  Tcaads,  and  betitg  the  produce  of  one  or 
more  whale  or  whales,  or  other  creatures  being  in 
those  seas,  taken  and  killed  by  the  crews  of  every 
saeS  ship  or  vessel  mpectivelr ;  and  thct«  shall  be 
f     !  :o'!    ;  '     '  the  four  such  ships  or  vessels 

\v  liih  ?:.  .  ..inner  sail  and  first  arrive  with 

thr  next  greatest  quantity  of  such  oil  or  head-matter, 
1 J  ken  together  b(  ss  in  the  whole  than  4o 

ton    ■ — r  such  »ii.j'  ..'i    '.  — '.    ■■'  '  '— ■■■  •  •'—  — - 

nui'  whale  or  whit! V 

ia  tboK  teas  s»  taken  as  aforesaid;  and  there  shall  be 

paid  and  allowed  i  '    "      •"  ,  jpj 

orvoscls,and  wii;  ^ t.^  i.rst 

arrive  with  the  n  .  of  such  oil  or 

bead-matter,  ukcn  together  being  not  kas  in  the 
wfaok  th  h  ship  or  vessel,  an^l 

being  the  _  .,  or  whales,  or  oth«a- 

crcafeare*  being  in  those  seas  so  taken  as  aforesaid. 


i 
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so  fitted  or  cleared  out,  and  shafl  sail  witfun  Ac 
times  hercin-bcfore  mentioned,  and  proceed  to  the 
southward  of  36  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  shiiU 
there  honajide  carry  on  the  said  fishery,  and  shall  not 
return  till  after  the  expiration  of  14  c^endar  monAs 
from  the  day  on  which  they  cleared  out,  but  before 
the  31st  day  of  December  in  the  second  year  «ft:;r 
their  clearing  out  to  some  port  in  Great  Britain,  thei-c 
shall  be  paid  and  allowed  400!.  to  each  of  such  ships 
or  vessels  which  shall  so  sail  and  arrive  within  thi: 
times  hftrcin-before  last  mentioned,  with  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oil  and  head-matter,  taken  together  be- 
ing not  less  in  the  whole  than  20  tons,  and  being  the 
produce  of  any  whales  or  other  creatures  being  in 
those  seas,  and  t^ea  and  killed  by  the  crew  of  such 
ship  or  vessel.     S.  3. 

By  35  G.  III.  c.  92.  s.  7,  every  such  ship  shall  be 
navigated  by  persons,  of  whom  the  master,  and  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  his  majesty's 
subjects,  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man ;  or  if  such  ship  shall  clear 
out  firom  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  then  such  ship 
may  be  navigated  by  persons  being  protestants,  aad 
who,  not  being  subjects  of  his  majesty,  have  been 
heretofore  employed  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery, 
and  who  shall  at  tlie  time  of  deariog  out  take  the 
oath  of  fiddity  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and 
also  make  oath  before  two  or  more  principal  officers 
of  the  aistonis,  of, which  the  collector  is  to  Ijc  one, 
at  the  port  where  such  ship  thdl  so  clear  out,  if  it' Is 
*'  '  voyage  from  ?ny  port  of  Great  Britain, 
nave  already  established,  or  that  it  is  their 
:Iop  to  ett.^bli&h  themselves  and  their  families  in 
Great  Britain,  as  i:  ':  thereof,  and  subjects  of 

.u: :    ...  .   -...1  ,   he  their  sccrr  '  "-     -ly 

actually  have  A 

themselves  and  their  families  in  Great  Britain,  and 
ha^e  tak'.-r  '.  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his 

majesty  au .......  -..1. 

By  35  G.  III.  c.  92(  f.  ,  no  premium  shall 

be  paid  on  accotiot  of  any  ship*  employed  in  the  afore- 
said fisheries,  in  Jes-o  su- '     ■  '      '     ■  ■  ■  nird  4n 

apprentice,  indentured  ii. ..1st  ftr 

every  50  tons  burthen  •,  every  such  apprentice^not  ex- 
ceeding the  age  of  18  years,  nor  being  under  14  years 
at  the  time  he  shall  be  soindcntnied,  uad  having  pro- 
ceeded 
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tccJed  on  »n<l  continued  the  whole  of  the  voyage, 
both  out  and  hoaie,  for  which  any  such  premium 
shall  be  claimed,  unless  such  apprentice  died  or  de- 
serted in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  which  facts  shall 
be  verified  by  tiic  oath  of  the  master,  tlic  mate,  and 
two  of  the  mariners  belonging  to  «uch  ship,  unless  by 
reason  of  some  unavoidable  accident  {proof  whereof 
shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ofllcers  of  the 
customs  hcrein-aftcr  mentioned)  two  mariners  cannot 
be  procured,  and  then  by  the  oath  of  the  master  and 
mate,  taken  before  two  or  more  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  at  the  port  to  which  such  ships 
shall  return  (of  which  the  collector  'k  to  be  one). 

Masters  permitting  apprentices  to  quit  their  service, 
on  any  pretence  whatever  (except  as  hereinafter  is  pro- 
vided), before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
•they  shall  be  bound,  shall  forfeit  for  each  offence  50I. 
except  such  apprentice  shall  be  legally  discharged  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  or  turned  over  from  one  person  to 
another  concerned  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  fisheries, 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  time  -in  such  fisheries, 
pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this  act :  .provided  also, 
that  no  bounty  or  premium  shall  be  paid  in  any  case, 
unless  there  be  insertedjn  the  indenture  of  each  ap- 
prentice, indefitured  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  turned 
over  from  one  person  to  another,  pursuant  to  this  act, 
the  name  of  the  sliip  on  board  of  which  such  appren- 
'ticeis  bound  to  serve. 

In  case  the  time  for  vifhi(?h  any  such  apprentice 
-shall  have  been  indentured  shall  expire  during  the 
■voyage,  such  apprentice  sliall  be  accounted  and  con- 
sidered, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  apprentice 
^or  the  whole  voyage,  and  shall  on  the  ship's  return 
be  mustered  accordingly.     S.  10. 

No  premium  sh-.iU  be  paid  on  account  of  any  ship 
employed  in  the  said  fishery,  unless  a  log-book  shall 
■have  been  regularly  kept  on  board,  in  which  log- 
.book  the  various  situations  and  occurrences  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  voyage,  shall  be  inserted  every 
-day,  and  particularly  the  times  when  such  ship  shall 
have  been  hi  sight  of  land,  distinguishing  what  land, 
-and  the  bearings  thereof,  and  the  supposed  distance 
therefrom,  and  the  scaindings ;  and  also  the  time 
when,  and  the  latitude  in  which  any  whale  or  other 
creature  living  in  the  sea,  shall  have  been  killed,  taken 
fa  caught  by -the  crew  j  which  log-book  sliall  be  de- 
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livercd  by -the  m^ister  or  commander  of  suclx  ship,  at 
the  time  of  his  making  a  report  to  the  collector  of  the 
customs  at  any  port  in  Great  Britain  where  such  ship 
sliall  arrive  on  her  return  from  the  said  fishery  ;  and 
the  said  master  or  commander  of  such  ship,  together 
with  the  mate  thereof,  shall  jointly  and  severally 
vei-ify  on  oath  the  contents  of  such  log-book  before 
such  collector.  S.  11. 

In  case  any  such  ship  shall,  in  the  course  of  her  . 
voyage,  meet  with  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war, 
the  master  or  commander  shall  produce  to  the  captain 
or  other  oflicer  commanding  such  ships  of  war  the 
said  log-book  ;  and  such  captain  or  commanding  of- 
ficer shall  make  a  memorandum  in  such  log-book  of 
the  day  on  which  it  was  so  produced  to  him,  and  shall 
subscribe  his  name  to  such  memorandum  ;  and  in  case 
such  ship  or  vessel,  on  board  of  which  the  log-book  is 
required  to  be  kept  as  aforesaid,  shall  put  into  any  fo- 
reign port  where  there  shall  be  a  British  consul,  or 
other  chief  British  officer,  the  master  or  commander 
•thereof  shall  produce  such  log-book  to  such  Britieh 
consul,  or  other  British  officer,  v.ho  shall  also  make 
a  memorandum  therein  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  so 
produced  to  him,  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
scribe the  same.  S.  12.  .,« 

The  master,  mate,  and  two  of  the  mariners  be- 
longing to  every  such  ship,  or  the  master  and  mate 
only  (if  by  some  unavoidable  accident,  proof  where- 
of shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  .of 
the  British  customs  hercin-aftcr  mentioned,  two  ma- 
riners cannot  be  procured),  shall,  upon  the  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain  of  any  oil  or  head-matter, 
taken  in  the  said  fishery,  declare  upon  oath,  before 
two  or  m.ore  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  customs 
at  the  ports  of  their  arrival,  of  which  the  collect-or 
shall  be  one,  from  what  port,  and  the  time  when  such 
ship  cleared  out,  and  that  all  such  oil  or  head-matter 
so  imported  is  the  produce  of  whales,  &c.  actually 
and  io»a  jide  taken  and  killed  by  the  crew  of  such 
ship  only,  at  the  times  and  in  the  latitudes  respectively 
mentioned  und  set  down  in  the  log-book. 

In  case  the  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  whatever,  fitted  cut  as  aforesnid,  shall  know- 
ingly receive,  or  suffer  to  be  received  on  board  such 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  one  of  the  said 
premiums,  any  oil;  head-matter,  or  any  other  produce 

whatcverj 
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wlUtcvcr,  not  being  the  produce  of  wbalcs,  &c.  really 
and  hnaJiJe  caught  and  taken  by  the  crew  of  such 
shift  or  Tend  only,  such  master  or  commander  shall 
forfeit  500I.  one  moiety  to  the  per«on  disc r  voting  the 
sam-  -^ — -  !cd  such  person  shall  give  information  of 
the  .  ithin  one  month  afttT  snch  ship  or  ves- 
sel shall  have  been  reported  at  the  ctistona^  and  the 
master  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel  is  to 
malce  such  report  in  the  usual  time,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  M  trading  ships  or  vessels  arc  rrported, 
before  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs ;  and  the 
ov  'ull,  in  caseat  the  timesucKin- 
tini..; „^  f,...:;,  any  sum  of  money  be  due  to 

such  master  or  corrmiandcr,  keep  and  detain,  and 
pay  the  same  (towards  discharging  the  same  penalty) 
to  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  ctis- 
toms  at  such  ports ;  and  if  such  owners  pay  any,  or 
stati  otherwise  accottnt  for  any  soch  sum  or  sums-  of 
money,  with  any  master  or  commandeiMjf  any  ship 
or  ve«sel,  before  the  expiration  of  one  month  after 
the  report  shall  have  beew  so  made  af  the  custom- 
house as  aforesaid,  and  such  mister  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  aforesaid ;  such  own«-s  shall  make  good 
and  pay  the  same  towards  discharging  the  aforesaid 
penalty  into  the  handa  of  the  collector  or  other  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  customs,  in  manner  before  di- 
rected.   8.141 

In  case  any  whales,  &c.  shrill  be  catight  to-the 
northward' of  the  e<{uator,  or  of  the  thirty-sixth  dc- 
jrree  of  sooth  btitude,  by  the  crew  of  any  of  the  ships 
<yr  vessels  to  which  the  above  or  other  premiums  arc 
given }  or  in  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  the 
crew  of  the  ships  or  vtssels  going  round  or  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  cither  on  the  voyage  out  or  return  home, 
the  oil  or.  htad-mattcr  produced  from  such  wliale, 
&c.  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  quantity  of  the 
oil  and  head-matter  required  to  be  taken  and  imported 
a*  aforesaid,  to  entitle  ■'  r  of  such  ship  to  some 

ene  of  the  premiums  L ...lore  granted.  S.  15. 

TIk  eo«nisria«ier>  of  the  cuMoms  ia  England  and 
Scotland  are  to  pay  the  premiums,    S.  %&. 

No  pramnnu  shall  be  paid,  unless  claimed  within 
two  moathsf  llic  cbim  to  be  made  in  writing,  and 
the  requisite  of  the  hw  having  been  complied  widi, 
the  tame  shall  be  paid  in  one  month  after  mdcipg 
tucbrdaioii    b.  tf,  "*-^> 


( 
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Ships  concerned  in  tliis  fishery  may  sail  and  pass 
for  that  purpose  to  the  cnstwnrd  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  4od  tothe  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  or  through' 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  (But  see  42  G.  III.  c.  18, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  article^  %wherc  these  bounda- 
ries are  enlarged  ) 

Every  ship  intending  to  sail  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  the  wcsrxvard  of  Cape 
Horn,  or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  shall^ 
be  obliged  to  take  a  licence  for  each  respective  voyage 
fironj  the  East-India  company,  specifying  which  o£ 
the  said  v  nh  ship?  <thall  be  licensed  10  j>er- 

form;  anu ccnce  shall  \x.  valid  only  for  the 

voyaje  therein  expressed :  the  person  applying  for 
stKh  licence  shall  deliver  to  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  said  company  a  manifest  or  certificate,  under  the 
hand  of  the  collector  or  comp'.roHcr,  hr  other  chief 
officer  of  the  customs,  belonging  to  the  port  frOm 
whence  such  ship  is  intended  to  clear  oiifj  vcrifitd 
by  the  oath  of  the  owner  or  master,  spccifjnng  tlitir 
names  and  places  of  abode,  and  also  the  species, 
quantity,  quality,  and  value,  of  all  g^ods  then  on 
board  of  suth  ship^  and  o(  all  goods  (if  any)  intended 
to  be  afterwards  taken  into  or  on  board  of- the  same 
after  her  departure  outwards;  and  also  unless  it  sh.dl, 
by>  such  mam£nt  or  certificate,  appear  unto  the  said 
court  of  directors,  that  no  goods  or  merchandizes 
whatever  (save  and  except  the  sto.-es  of  such  ship  or 
vcsk],  and  the  tackle,  materials,  and  other  thiitgs  • 
necessary  fbrthc  piuposc  of  the  voyage)  are  taken, 
or  iatcndcd  to  be  taten  on  board ;  and  the  owners 
of  such  ships,  c*  the  m.ijor  part  of  them,  shall  enter 
into  a  "bond  in  the  penalty  of  ioool.  with  a  condition 
to  be  thereunder  written,  for  payment  of.  loool. 
-^o^rr  and  abme  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  herein 
"mentioned)  in  case  any  goods  cr- merchandizes  tvhat- 
soevcr  (except  the  stores,  tackle,  materials,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  voyage)  shall  be  taken  iilto 
or  put  on  board  such  ship  upon  her  outward  voyage;  . 
or  in  case  such  ship  shall  htive  taken  on  board,  en 
iny  part  of  the  voyage  homeward,  bcfora  her  arrival : 
in  Grrjt  Britain,  any  goods  or  mcrchatidizes  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  East  Indies, 
or  any  islands,  ports,  towns,  or  pktces  between  the. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
to  the  value  of  loo).  and  upward*  (except'  such  prti. 

vi«ioas,- 
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visioiiSf  stores,,  clot]3ing^; dec  as  ,it  roaj,  at  an^  time 
during  thfr  voyage,  have  become  necessary  to  take  on 
bbard  for  the  sole  use  of  the  crew).     S,  21. 

Ships  going  beyond, the  above-mentioned  limits, 
'  unless. driven  jjeyoikd  the  same  by  stress  of  weather, 
'•or  other  inevitable  accident ;  or  being  so  driven  shall 
not  rcttirn  bncfc  with  all  convenient  speed  within  the 
.limits  Ixfore  prescribed  ;  or  if  any  ship  so  licensed  as 
'  above  shall  take  on  board  before  her  return  any  ma- 
nufactm'es,  goods,  or  merchandizes,  except  such  as 
■shall  have  been-  described  and  specified  in  the  mani- 
'ifeit  or  certificate ;  such  ship,  goods,  merchandizes, 
Htrd'isStibs  tni  board  the  same,  the  owner,  master, 
'^nd  crevv  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  several  provisioiis, 
.regukt'ions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  imposed  by 
Itfhe  Sfct  against  persons  who  shall  tratlic,  trade,  or  be 
fpund  io'  the  East  Indies,  or  other  places  witliin  the 
'limKsf  of  the  company's  exclusive  trade,  without  li- 
;fcttice  having' been  first  obtained  from  the  said  com- 
pany,    i.  22. 

'•■Owners,  niastcr,  or  crew,  acting  contrary  hereto, 
shali'ncit  afterwards  be  entitled  to  any  future  licence 
for  the  same,  or  for  any  other  ship  or  vessel.  S.  23. 
If  nny  ship,  licensed  as  aforesaid,  shall  touch  at 
St.  Helena,  or  be  found  within  the  limits  above  de- 
scribed, the  governor  of  St.  Helena,  or  the  com- 
mander of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  the  service  of  tiie 
said  company,  or  any  person  authorized  by  them  re- 
spectively, or  any  agent  specially  authorized  for  that 
purpose  by  the  East -India  company,  and  residing  at  i 
any  place  within  the  limits  before  described,  may 
search  such  licensed  sliip  or  vessel,  to  see  if  any  goods 
or  merchandizes  shall  be  on  board  her  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  m  case  any  such  shall 
be  found,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  company, 
and  the  owner  and  master  thereof  shall  be  liable  to 
all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  trading  contrary 
to  the  said  company's  charters,  and  such  goods  and 
merchandizes  may  be  seized  by  the  company,  or  any 
of  the  pcr-jons  aforesaid.     S.  24. 

Within  thirty  days  next  after  the  return  of  any 
ship  from  a  fishing  voyage  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  master  thereof  shall  deliver 
to  the  secretary  of  the  said  company  a  certificate, 
under  the  hand  of  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  belonging  to  the 
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port  where  the  said  ship  shall  arrive,  -verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  said  master,  tliat  no  goods  or  merdian- 
dizes  whatever,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manii- 
facturQ  of  any  place  or  places  in  the  East  Indies, 
China,  or  elsewhere,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  except  oil,  hejid- 
matter,  or  bone  of  the  whales  or  other  fish,  amber- 
gris, or  seal-skins,  have  been  taken  on  board  such 
ship  during  the  said  voyage;  but  in  case  any  such 
goods  and  merchandizes  shall  have  been  taken  on 
board  the  said  ship  during  the  said  voyage,  then  the 
said  certificate  shall  specify  the  species,  quantity, 
quality,  and  value  of  all  such  goods  and  mercliandizcs, 
and  the  cause  of  taking  the  same  on  board ;  and  the 
owner  of  such  ship  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  bounty 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  until  such  certificpte 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  said  secretary,  and 
such  delivery  shall  have  been  proved  by  a  production 
of  his  receipt  for  the  same. 

Every  ship  intending  to  navigate  within  or  frequent 
any  part  of  the  seas  comprized  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  exclusive  trade  of  the  South-Sea  company,  as 
described  by  an  act  of  the  ninth  year  of  queen  Anne, 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  licence  for  such  voyage 
from  the  said  company ;  and  every  vessel  navigating 
such  seas  without  such  licence,  shall  be  liable  to  such 
forfeitures  and  penalties  as  are  created  and  enacted 
by  the  said  act.     S.  26. 

Such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  be  so  fitted  and  cleared 
out  for  the  purpose  of  doubling, the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  Cape  Horn,  or  passing  through  the  Strajts 
of  Magellan,  not  being  of  less  than  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  may  be  properly  furnished  with  arms  and 
ammunition  for  resistance  and  defence,  provided  the 
owners  of  such  ships,  before  clearing  out,  shall  obtain 
a  licence  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  authorizing 
the  same. 

The  said  lords  of  the  admiralty  arc  empowered  to 
grant  such  licence  for  arming  in  such  cases  as  to  th^m 
shall  seem  fit  and  proper :  provided  that  there  shall 
have  been  exhibited  to  them  a  certificate,  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  tes- 
tifying, that  such  ship  or  vessel  is  entered  out  for  the 
purpose  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
Cape  Horn,  or  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan 5  and  provided  also,  that  the  owner  or  owners 

of 
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of  such  ship  or  vass!  shnll  hzvc  (•tCBCd  into  a  h-^r 


u«-,.i 


i"> 


ihe  »uw 


ny  involmtur 


hostiiuy. 
N.    ' 


nuke  two  Topgcs  withia  anj  one  of  die  said  pcrioUii. 
S.  29. 

N-  — "  •  • -    '.all  be  paid  to  tlic  owners 

of  ai  .      . :;>pcar  by  certificate  frum 

the  proper  officers  of  the  customs,  that  such  ship  was 
visited,  and  the  crew  by  them  respectively  mustered, 
OS  well  before  the  clearing  out  for  the  said  fishery 
as  on  her  return;  nor  unless  she  shall  have  been 
duly  registered,  pursuant  to  Uic  act  of  26  G.  III. 
c.  60. 

Upon  the  return  of  every  ship  from  the  fisheries 
aforesaid,  in  case  there  shall  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  such  oil  or  hcad-nuttcr  is  mixed  with  water,  or 

any  other  materials,  in  order  to  incrc-  -•  •' ;antity 

thereof,  the  collector,  or  oilier  prii  .  ccr  or 

officers  of  the  customs,  at  the  port  to  which  such 
ship  shall  so  return,  may  nominate  and  appoint  one 
or  more  (as  the  case  may  require)  skilful  person  or 
persons  to  examine  such  oil  or  head-matter ;  and  if 
it  shall  appear  that  there  hac  been  mixed  with  such 
oil  or  hcad-maiier  «ny  water,  <.i  '  il 

whatever,  whereby  the  quantity  t  !, 

the  ovriier  or  owners  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of 
the  r  grant«<l  by  (his  act ;   and  over  and 

above  i.i-.  .■- i  of  "^  ■  -  •■■•■■••>,  such  oil  or  hcafl- 
ratnter  shall  be  for:  ,  4iid  shall  be  seized 

by  ai>y officer  of  hii>  m^i^euy's  customs}  and  if  any 
'tail  arise  whctlicr  there  hath  bcc^i  mixed 
oil  or  lu.ri!-ni.i;cr  any  water,  or  any  othiv 
whjrtcvix.  jf  khall  lie  on  tlic  owner 

ar  ciaimer  of  such  <ul ,  9r  head-matter,  or  persons 
■ '  '  '       •  on  the  officer  who 

.     S.  32. 

Before  any  of  the  prcmium.s  shall  be  paid  or  al- 
lowed to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  the  exact 
quantity  of  oil  or  head-matter  t  '  p  'aether  shall 
be  truly  ascertained  by  the  prop  .»f  Uie  cus- 

.-coflis,  and  sitfh  t^uftotity  shall  be  certified  to  the  com- 
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mifsloncrs  f"f  ihe  "islcmj  ii)  ILn^hni  and  ScetUnd 


U  be  in. 


1  boat-stRcrcr  be- 

■'  f  on  the  afor.-- 

■ij  M  he  sl>all 


li 

o-' 


r.i  board  any  ship  or 
■      hery.  S.  34. 

..lied  *  wliak  boat, 
plnved  ill  t'»c  said 
uc  on  account  of  her 
.  i.uij,  t^rovided,  on  the  return 
^'•1  Irotn  the  fiilicry,  suih  boat 
shall  be  l»id  up  in  such  place  as  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  principal  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs  of 
the  port  at  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  arrive^ 
and  shall  not  be  employed  or  made  tise  of  in  anjr 
way  whatever  but  in  the  said  fishery.     S.  35. 

Privileges  ef  Firdgiicrs  tniployed  in  this  FijK'ry.  1/ 
any  pcrsoiu,  not  exceeding  forty  families,  not  being 
subjects  of  Lis  majesty,  who  have  been  heretofore 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  said  whale  fishery,  and 
being  the  owners  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  intend- 
ing to  reside,  together  with  their  families  (not  ex- 
ceeding forty  families  in  the  whole},  in  this  kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  carry  on  such  fishery 
fi-ora  thence,  shall,  on  or  before  the  3 1  st  of  Decem- 
ber 1805,  come  to  the  port  of  Milford  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  with  their  fan^.Uies,  and  shall  bring  any 
ship  or  vessel,  or  number  of  ships  or  vessels,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  in  the  whole,  to  the  -said  port  of 
Milford,  built  before  the  1st  of  January  1798,  and 
mamicd  scvciwlly  with  any  number  {^  seamen  or 
ilshermcD,  not  less  tJwn  twelve  in  number,  having 
bcai  heretofore  employed  in  carrying  on  the  ».iid 
fishery,  and  it  shall  be  ii\ade  appear  to  the  satis/action 
•acrs  qf  his  majesty's  customs,  or  any 

i   ,.  - ,    >  the  oath  of  such  o#i«xs  respectively, 

and  by  other  means,  that  tc  or  they  have  been  so 
:  ed  in  carrjiug  on  tji^  ^id  fishery  for  three 
y  ■  lus  to  his  or  their  arrival ;  and  that  he  or 

til  , ,  .  i.erwiih  his  or  their  family  (ifanyU^cy 
shall  have)  are  then  actually  resident  in  this  king- 
dom j  and  that  twelve  such  seamen  or  fishermen  at 
the  least  are  brouglit  into  Great  Britain  in  every  such 
slupi  and  the  same  shall  be  certified  by  the  said 
commissioners  to  his  majesty;  bis  majesty,  with  the 
Z  z  advice 
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advice  of  the  privy  council,  may  allow  the  cargoes  of 
ojl,  iiead-mattcr,  fins,  Sec.  importetl  in  any  such  ves- 
.   suls,  not  exceeding  twenty  in  the  whole,  which  shall 
ar;-ive  from  a  fishing  voyage,  to  be  admitted  to  entry 
'.on  payment  of  the  same  duty  as  oil,  head-matter,  and 
-■fins  of  British,  fishing;  and  to  allow  any  goods,  fur- 
niture, and  stock  which  shall  be  necessary  to  their 
■  whaling  outfit,  and  which  shall  be  part  of  the  pro- 
■''.  perty  of  the  said  ovmer  or  owners,  imported  in  any 
<uch  ships,  and  arriving  from  the  late  residence  of  the 
said  owners,  to  be  admitted  to  an  entry  without  pay- 
ment of  any   duty  whatsoever;    provided  that  the 
_'  0)»tACS  of  such  ship  or  vessel  as  shall  be  allowed  to 
'  pnter  a  cargo  on  the  British  instead  of  the  foreign 

*  duty,  ,shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  difference  between 

,    the,  tY{o;^dui;lesi  that  he  or  tliey  will  reside  during 
three  years  in  GVeat  Britain,    and  will  not  absent 

•  hiniseif.or  theniselves  from  the  kingdom  during  that 
_  term,  without  feave  of  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the 

advice  of  his  privy  council,  except  on  the  prosecution 
of  a  fishing  voyage  from  and  to  this  kingdom. 
,If  any  person,  not  being  a  subject  of  his  majesty, 
'    and  being  the  owner,  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  of  any 
'   phip  or  vessel  so  admitted  to  entry,  shall  fit  the  said 
.•ycssel  for  a  whaling  voyage  from  the  port  of  Milford, 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke ;    and  shall  go  before 
,  spmc  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county  of  Pem- 
btokc,  or  before  the  principal  officer  of  his  majesty's 
customs  in  the  new  port  of  Milford,  and  shall  take 
(the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  shall  obtain 
a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  such  oath  ;  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
hi?  privy  council,  to  order  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be 
registered,  and  to  have  a  certificate  of  registry,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  British  ship  or  vessel ;  and  every 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall,  during  the  time  that  such 
owner  shall  continue  to  have  his  residence,  together 
with  his  family,  within  this  kingdom,  or  during  the 
Ume  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  owned  by  any 
natural-born  subject  or  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and 
be  duly  registered,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages, and  be  entitled  to  ail  the  bounties  and  pre- 
miums granted  to  any  British  ship  or  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery,  subject  nevertheless  to 
*^c,, same  rules,   regulations,  restrictions,  penalties, 
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and  forfeitures :  and  every  such  person  shall  have  and '. 
enjoy  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  of  natural*, 
born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  like  manner,  and  ■ 
subject  to  the  like  disabilities,  as  the  same  may  be 
granted  to  aliens  by  a  special  act  of  parliament ;  pro- 
vided always  that  such  o^roer,  not  being  a  subject  of 
his  majesty,  slralT  prove  in  maimer  directed  in  the 
act  passed'  in  the  26th  year  of  George  III.'  c-  60,  by 
taking  the  oath,  or  making  (if  a  quaker)  the  declara- 
tion herein-after  mentioned,  instead  of  the  oath  re- 
quired by  the  said  act ;  and  shall  also  conform  to  all 
the  other  regukitions  respecting  the  registry  contained 
in  the  said  last-mentioned  act.- 

By  Stat.  42  G-  III.  c.  104,  the  act  relative  to  foreign 
fishermen  residing  at  Milford  Haven  is  extended  -to  ■ 
December  31;  1805. 

If  any  person  whatever- shall  knowingly  give  or 
grant  any  false  certificate  or  certificates,  for  any-of 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  such  persons  shall  forfeit 
500I.  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving  his  ma- 
jesty in  any  ofiice  whatever ;  and  if  any  person  shall ' 
counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify  any  certificate,  he 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  500I. ;  and  every 
such  certificate  shall  be  invalid.     S-  38. 

By  Stat.  4'i  G.  III.'  c.  18,  any  ship  or  vessel  fitting 
and  clearing  out,  and  licensed  conformably  to  the 
preceding  acts,  and  sailing  to  the  eastward  of  'the  ■ 
Cape  of  Good -Hope,  and  having  passed  beyond  123 
degrees  of  east  longitude,  may  pass  to  the  northward  . 
as  far  as  one  degree  of  northern  latitude,  but  no  fur-  ■ 
ther  to  the  northward,  until  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  •. 
have  sailed  or  passed  to  the -eastward  of  180  degrees 
of  east  longitude  from  London. 
Fisheries  OF  Newfoundland.     By-stat.   loand'li^ 
W.  III.  c.  25.  s.  I,  all  his  majesty's  subjects  within 
the  realm  of  England,  or  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  may  trade  to  Newfoundland,  and  the  seas,  . 
rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  harbours  thereunto  belong- 
ing, or  any  of  the  islands  adjoining,  and  may  have, 
use,  and  enjoy  the  free  trade  and  traffic,  and  art  of 
merchandize  and  fishery,  to  and  from  Newfoundland, 
and  the  freedom  of  taking  bait  and  fishing  in  any  of 
the  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  harbours,  or  roads,  in  or 
about  Newfoundland  and  the  said  seas,  or  any  of  the 
'    islands  adjacent  thereto,  with  liberty  to  go  on  shore 
on  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  or  any  of  the  said 

islands. 
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;.  :Js,  for  the  curing,  sailing,  drying,  and  husbaud- 
ing  of  their  iish,  and  for  malting  of  oil,  and  m.iy 
cut  down  wood  and  trees  there  for  building  and 
nuking  or  repairing  of  stages,  ship-rooms,  train-(ats, 
hurdles,  ships,  boats,  and  other  necessaries  for  them- 
selves and  their  servants,  seamen  and  fishermen-  S.  i . 

No  ballast,  prest-storcs,  or  any  thing  else  hurtful 
to  or  annoying  any  of  the  harbours  there,  shall  be 
thrown  otit  of  any  ship  or  othervrbe,  by  any  persons 
whatsoever,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  the  said  har- 
bours, but  that  all  such  ballast  and  other  things  shall 
be  carried  on  shore  and  be  laid  where  they  may  do 
no  annoyance.     S.  2. 

No  persons  shall  destroy,  deface,  or  do  any  detri- 
ment to  any  such  stage  or  cook-room,  or  to  the 
flakes,  spike*,  aailt,  &c.  thereto  belonging,  as  they 
shall  fall  into  at  their  coming  into  the  said  country, 
biit  shall  (during  continuance  there)  content  them- 
selves with  such  stages  only  as  are  needful,  and  shall 
upon  departure  thence  leave  all  such  stages,  without 
doing  any  wil^I  damage  to  any  of  them;  aitd  for  the 
repairing  of  3uch  stages  which  shall  be  so  taken  during 
residence,  the  necessary  timber  shall  be  fetched  out 
of  the  woods,  and  not  by  breaking  down  t>r  any  wise 
iniurir  '  rson.     S.  3. 

Ever;    J,  -...^,  .rmen,    &c.  as  shall 

first  enter  any  harbour  or  creek  in  Newfoundland 
«lia!l  be  admiral  of  that  harbour  or  trreck  during  that 
^thimg  season;  and  for  that  time  shall  reserve  to 
lliBMBlf  only  so  much  beach  or  Hakes,  or  both,  as  arc 
needful  for  the  number  of  such  boats  as  he  shall 
there  use,  with  an  overplus  only  for  the  use  of  one 
boat  more  th^n  he  needs,  as  a  privilege  of  hb  first 
coming  thither  ;  and  the  master  of  every  such  second 
fishing  •sfiip  as  -shall  enter  any  such  harbour  or  creek, 
shall  be  vice-admiral  of  srich  harbour  or  creek  during 
that  fishing  season ;  and  the  master  of  every  tuch 
fishing  ship  next  coming  as  shall  enter  any  such  har-  , 
hour  or  ereek,  shall  be  rear-admiral  of  sudi  harbour  i 
or  creek  doribg  that  fishing  season  ;  and  the  master 
of  every  fishing  ship  there  shall  content  himse'.fwith 
such  beach  or  fLAca  as  he  shall  have  nwessary  use  for, 
without  keeping  or  detaining  any  more  beach  or 
fl,i-,..     lo  ,\...  p^-Miilice  of  any  futh   r-' —  -'•-  ,-■.• 

-  there;  andr.»<h  \ 

i     '..•sed  of  •everal  pbccs  in  Jtwal   fa»bours  or 
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creeks'  there,  shall  make  their  election  of '^ifefeh  fha 
as  they  shall  choose  to  abide  in,  and  shall  alsd,  w'jthin 
48  hours  after  any  after-come:  shall 

demand,  declare  such  his  res ..   .^..^..^   u  his 

election  (if  the  weather  will  so  soon  jiermif,  or  so  soon 
mfter  as  the  weather  will  permhV-,  and  Such  'piersron 
shall  give  or  send  his  resolution  to  such  after-comer, 
touching  such  his  election,  of  such  place  as  he  shill 
so  choooe  to  abide  in  for  the  fishing  season,  to' the 
end  that,  such  after-comer  may  likewise  chr>os<i  the 
place  of  his  abode  there ;  and  in  case  any.  difference 
shall  arise,  the  admirals  of  the  respective  harbours 
where  such  difference  shall  arise,  or  any  two  of  them 
shall  proportion  the  p^are  to  t'^  ;i  ships  in  the 

several  harbours  they  fi;h  in,  ^i  to  the  num- 

ber of  boats  which  each  of  the  said  ships  shall  keep. 
S.4. 

All  persons  who  sh.V.l  take,  %(izr,  or  detain  any 
stage,  cook-room,  beach,  or  other  place  for  taking 
bait  or  fishing,  or  for  the  drying,  curing,  or  husband- 
ing of  fish,  shall  relinquish  to  the  pub';  the 
fishing  sHij>s  arriving  there,  all  svr'-  ,,  ,<jJk.- 
rooms,  &c.     S.  5.  ' 

>vo  fisherman,  or  inhabitant  of  Newfoundland,  'ttr 
:iiiy  other  person  or  persons  whitsoeve:  '  "  '■•Tie, 
take  up,  or  possess,  any  of  t!ic  ^t^ges,  ..  oms, 
beaches,  or  other  placesi  belofiging  to  any  fbh'rig 
ships,  for  fishing,  or  for-  drying,  curing,  or  husinnd- 
ing  of  fish,  before  the  arrival  of  the  fi<rhinir  ships, 
nor  until  all  such  sht]>s  so  arriving  shall  be  provided. 
S.  6. 

Person*  going  aver  with  their  scr\'ants  to  New- 
foundland, to  keep  their  boats  on  a  fishing  voy.lge, 
commonly  called  bye-boat  keepers,  shall  not  pretend 
ineddle  with  any  house,  stage,  cook-room, 
trj:n-t.it,  or  other  convenience  that  did  bclonpjto 
fishiiic  vK!i<:,  f)r  -h:t]]  be  cut  out,  Or  made  by  ships. 
S.  -  "  ' 

£very  master  of  a  bye-boat  shall  carry  with  hiin'i 
least  two  fri-sh  men  in  six,  viz.  one  m.i::  '  '  th 
made  no  more  than  one  voyage,  and  o:  !id 

bath  never  been  at  sea  before ;  and  every  inhabitant 
shall  be  obliged  to  employ  two  such  fresh  men,  a«  the 
bye-boat  keepers  arc  obliged  for  every  boat  kept  hy 
them  •,  and  all  masters  of  fishmg  ships  shall  carrV  with 
thetn  in  their  fhip's  company  «  Ie.i«rf  bnc  roch  fresh 
Z  z  2  iTian 
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man  tUnt  novfr  vvp.s  at  sea  before,  in  every  five  men 
thry  carry;  Mitl  fKc  muster  of  each  such  bye-boat, 
ami  each  such  fisliiag  sliip,  shjkU  make  onth  before 
the  collector,  or  other  principal  ofikcr  oi  the  cus- 
toms, of  the  port  from  whence  such  ship  intends  to 
sail,  tlut  each  ship  and  bye-t>outs  company  have 
such  fresh  men  therein  as  this  act  directs  i  and  the 
said  ofliccr  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  ad- 
minister the  aforesaid  oath,  and  thereupon  to  give 
certificate  thereof,  under  lus  handj  without  any  fee, 
gratuity,  or  reward  for  so  doing.     S.  8,  9. 

Jivcry  master  or  owner  of  any  fishing  ship  going 
to  Newfoundland  shall  have  in  his  ship's  company 
every  lifth  man  a  green  manj  that  is  to  say,  Act  a 
seaman,  or  having  ever  been  at  sea  before.     S.  10. 

No  jiersons  shall  deface,  alter,  or  change,  the 
mark  of  any  boat  or  train-fat  belonging  to  any  other 
person,  whereby  to  defraud  or  prejudice  the  right 
owner  thereof ;  nor  convert  to  his  own  use  any  boat 
or  train-fat  belonging  to  any  other  person,  without 
his  consent  or  approbation ;  nor  remove,  nor  take 
away,  any  such  boats  or  train-fats,  from  the  place 
where  they  shall  be  left  by  their  owner,  except  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  also  upon  giving  notice  thereof 
to  the  admiral  of  the  harbour,  or  place  where  such 
boat  or  train-fat  shall  be  left,  to  the  end  that  the 
right  owners  may  know  what  is  become  of  them.  S. 
II. 

No  persons  shall  rind  any  of  the  trees,  nor  set  on  fire 
any  of  the  woods  of  the  said  country,  or  do  any  da- 
mage, detriment,  or  destruction  to  the  same,  for  any 
■use  whatsoever,  except  only  for  necessary  fuel  for  the 
ships  juid  inhabitants,  and  for  the  building  and  neces- 
sary repairs  of  houses,  ships,  boats,  and  train-fats, 
and  of  the  stages,  cook-rooms,  beaches,  and  other 
placea  ;  and  no  persons  shall  cast  anchor,  or  do  any 
matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  to  the  annoyance  or 
hindering  of  the  haling  of  seines  in  the  accustomary 
baiting  pLvces,  or  shoot  their  seines  within  or  upon 
the  seines  of  any  other  persons  whatsoever ;  nor 
shall  steal,  purloin,  or  take  out  of  the  nets  of  other 
persons,  lying  adrift,  or  drover  for  bait  by  night,  nor 
steal,  purloin,  or  take  away,  any  bait  out  of  any  fish- 
ingiiboat,  or  any  net  belonging  to  any  other  person. 

The  Lord's  day  to  be  strictly  and  decently  oboerv- 
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rfj  and  none  or  the  st/^d  inhabitants  who  keep  .iny 
{aycrn,  ale-house,  or  other  public  house  for  enter- 
taintnent,  shall  entertain,  or  seU,  fitter,  or  dispose  of, 
to  any  fisherman,  seaman,  or  other  jxrsOn  whatsoever, 
any  wine,  beer,  ale,  cyder,  strong  ^vater,  or  tobacco, 
or  any  other  liijuors  whatsoeva*.     S.  16. 

The  following,  are  the  regulations  respecting  the 
bounties  granted  in  this  fishery  : 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  26,  from  tiie  i st  of  Janviary  1787, 
the  follcrk''ing  bounties  shall  be  paid  mmually  for  10 
years,  to  a  certain  number  of  i^ijis  eniplcryed  ui  this 
fishery,  under  the  limitations  and  restrictions  after 
expressed,  that  is  to  say,  such  vessels  shall  be  British 
built,  and  wholly  owned  by  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
and  shall  be  navigated  with  a  master,   and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  British  subjects ;  and 
shall  be  in  other  respects  qualified,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  restrictions  as  prescribed  by  the  10 
and  II  W.  III.  c.  25  ;  and  shall  be  cleared  out  from 
Great  Britain,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or 
Alderney,  after  the  said   ist  day  of  January  in  each 
year }  and  shall  proceed  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  having  caught  a  cargo  of  fish,  consisting  o£ 
not  less  than  10,000  fish  by  tale,  shall  land  the  same 
at  any  port  on  the  north,  east,  or  south  side  of  New- 
foundland, between  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Raye, 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  July  in  each  year ;  and  shall 
make  one  or  more  trips  to  the  said  banks,  and  return 
with  another  cargo  of  fish  caught  at  the  same  port. 
In  which  case  each  of  the  1 00  vessels  which  shall  first 
arrive,  shall,  if  navigated  with  not  less  than  1 2  men, 
be  entitled  to  40I. ;  but  if  any  of  them  so  first  ar- 
riving shall  be  navigated  with  less  than  1 2  men,  and 
not  less  than  seven,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  25I.  But 
if  in  neither  of  the  above  cases,  any  of  the  100  ves- 
sels so  first  arriving  shall  be  wholly  navigated  by  men 
going  out  upon  shares  in  lieu  of  wages,  such  ships,  so 
•navigated,  if  not  less  than  1 2  men,  shall  be  entitled  to 
50I.  each  ;  and  if  so  navigated  with  less  than  1 2  men, 
and  not  under  seven,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  35I. 
each. 

By  26  G.  III.  c.  26,  the  master  and  owner  of  every 
vessel  shall  produce  to  the  collector,  or  other  princi- 
pal officer  of  the  customs,  at  the  clearipg  port,  or, 
if  cleared  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Alderney,  to 
the  collector,  or  other  prhicipal  ofiicer  of  the  cus- 
toms. 
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•  ^-ir    ill   tiiiTii'  (virt  fif  CJroAt  Britain,  a  certificate 

lid,  tiutthe  master 
ot  such  vosei>ha»  prudutod  tu  juiu  a  crrtUicaic,  from 
tliecof  '  -""'  r   at  the   clearing  port, 

tcttjty  :^  »i«*ly  qualified  to  pro- 

ceed on  sKh  (xiixuTj  i  and  that  it  has  been  made  ap- 
pear «o  bbtatia^tcuoo,  bjr  a  c  I 

and  fcal  of  iher-v-i  -fl»)cer  w.  .^.^  -.;... - 

/pwoJIanJ,  «]  &sh  v^m  Uoded,  or,  vhcre 

tkert:  ac  ito  eami  ofiicer,  under  the  h^md  and  segl  of 
iji.'omn.      I  ■       ■     ■'       tiiioned  there, 

»i!  .);■,:  !  ap}xx>vc,  ppe- 

in  mar.ne*  be- 
fore directed,  aUo  t .  .  wa*  entitled  to  one 
'  '  ■'  ;.crciii-:>cfbrc  mentioned,  as 
'.ut  the  master  and  mate  of 
BKh  vcud  had  made  oath  th^t  the  nuoiber  of  fi^!i 
taken,  on  V  ->  at  kast ; 
(hat  he  h.1  ...„,,  —  ..at  iP  '  - 
f>»h, outx.                             lit  un  the  banks  ot  1 

'  and  by  the  crew  ot  Mich  veascl  only  i  and  upon 
■  up  tl»e  I  ■'  ■         "     •     I      ■ 

ll'HilitiCi    ■.  .    _    J 

b 

Id  every  such  certificate  there  shall  ix  inserted  the 

re'- '-      -■'        '     -,  bclongin,- •-    --'- -     .^i     -.  i 

li.  .  ia  thcfu. 

how  many  arc  new,  or  green  men,  and  whether  ihcy 
arc  hi  r  arc  to  receive  their  wages. 

This  ...  i  -  upon  the  oath  of  the  ir^  '  — 

m»de  bcfu  .  ^n  who  shall  grant  the  ccrti.. 

and  if  such  vcasct  shall  be  cleared  out  firom  Giiernsey, 
Jersey,  or  Aldcmey,  then  sudi  oath  shall  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate  of  the  royal  court ;  on  failure 
thereof  such  vcsacl  shall  not  be  entitled  to  reccireany 
of  the  bounties.     S.  2. 


Th"-      -■' 
foun  '.' 
tr;):ismittcd  to 


•':  n  in  New- 
John's,  be 


of  St.  John's  bcferc  the 
ia  c\cry  year,  and  «ithin  any 

icl  shall,  before  he  receive 
i  '  •    •    .'        •  •  collector 

~  .'  ,  .    -:  --  :lie  port  in 

Great  Britain  whue  be  shall  arrive  on  his  return  irom 


.Septciiib'-. 
Every  i 


I,  or  in  the 
a  home. 
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Newfoundland,  that  all  the  men  belonging  to  lus  ihip, 
who  sailed  out  withhim>  or.  jk.  n^i})b9f.,|}f  men 
cqunl  thijrrto,  arc  returned  to  Grc;^  Jiriujn,  unless 
anyof  h=-  —  ■^v  h-.-  :'  • '  '  v  ...iV.- 
said  VOS 

or  have  deserted  wichottC  his  coas<nt>  or  h^vc  been 
shipped  on  board  British  vessels  for  foreign  markets. 
S.4. 

'I'hc  Ivircr  or  employer  of  any  green  man  may  ad- 
vance to  any  such  green  man,  during  the  time  he  aiiaQ 
be  in  his  service,  a  sum  not  exceading  (L)Os.  although 
the  same  shall  amount  to  oMre  than  one-half  of  the 
wages  which  shall  be  due  to  him,  pro  ^uni 

equal  to  the  thj  t  price  of  a  man's  passage 

home,  not  excccuiiij;  4-5.  fur  cacfc  ■:  '  c  res«a:vcd 
to  bear  the  charge  of  his  return  iic.  5. 

Where  any  seaman  or  £ahccn»a  >ih»U  wilfullj.  ab- 
sent bimfcif  from  his  duty  or  employ  without  leave  of 
l,;c  ^^■,i......    ^t.  ^Kall  wilfully '-'■^f  to  work,  for 

.he  shall  y  day  he  ^all 

so  absent  himself,  or  wilfully  neglect  to  wprk,  forfeit 

eTifCfUtin^y^  as  the 

^_ ui  . .    ...„ ;,  or  liis  surroirate,  fnay 

think  just  aiKl  reasonable}  and  su<  :rc  .shall 

be  paid  to  the  hirer  or  employer  of  such  seamen  or 
fishermen,  in  rccompcncc  fur  the  loss  which  he  may 
have  mstained  thereby. 

Before  an^  oil  or  blubber  imported  fiom  New- 
foundland into  Grtrat  Britain  shall  ;d  to.  en- 
try duty  fixe,  the  master  rr  r  •-•  ihc  ship 
importing  the  same  shall  i.  the  col- 
lector, or  chief  officers  of  the  customs,  at  ^  port 
in  <~                                 '■■  oil  or  blubber  is  imported, 

th_:  ;..-  — -.._  -:.d  iefwyf^*  the  oil  or  blubber, 

&e.  actoally  caught  and  taken  on  the  bunks  and  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  part*  adjacent,  wholly  by  his 
majesty's  sal^eetsxar:  '.  fishery  irom 

his  majesty's  Eorapeai: 

A  similar  oath  is  to  be  taken  upon  the  imporution 
of  seal  skins,  before  they  G»a  be  admitted  to  entry 
'•-•''r-c.     S.8. 

ise  any  oil,  blubber,  or  .i  be  |>ur- 

ch.'ued  in  Newfoundland,  or  the  par;s  acl}.ice|it,  and 
imported  ii.-      '  '     1  be  ad- 

mitted to  <.:...;,  — .,    ;.  .aster  or 

commander  of  the  sliip  .  -   ^.>.:    >  shall 

nakc 


•  '*' ASift^^"  of  all  the  particulars  respecting  the  pur- 

.•hi«  thiereof,  before  the  coUt'ctlor,"  or  oilier  thief  of- 
ficej*  of  the  tiJstonis,  at  the  port  of  Great  Britain 
into  which  such  oil,  blubber,  or  seal  skins  art  im- 
ported ;  and  shall  deliver  to  such  collector,  &c.  a  cer- 
'  fificat^  from  the  naVal  officer  of  the  district  of  New- 
foiijidiand,  where  such  Oil,  blubber.  Or  seal  skins 
were  purchased  ;  or  if  there  be  not  any  naval  officer 
at  Such  place,  then  from  the  conitnahder  of  any  of 
'■  -his  majesty's  ^hips  stationed  there,  testifj'ing  that  Oath 
had  been  made  before  him  by  the  persons  who  ac- 
mally  caught- the  fish,  seals,  &c.  from  which  the  oil, 
blubber,  ikins,  &c'.  mentioned  in  such  certlfieate  t^ere 
'^rodnced,  that  si?ch  oil,  blubber,  skins,  Src.  ■vtere 
^  really  the  produce  of  fish  actinlly  caught  on  the 
banks  and  'shores  of  Newfoundland  and  parts  adja- 
cent, wholly  by  his  majesty's  subjects  carryingon  the 
snid  fishery  from  his  majesty's  European  dominitins ; 
stich  maste?'  or  commandeJ*  shall  also  make  oath  that 
the  oil,  blubber,  or  seal'skifts  so  imported  are  the  same 
referred  to  in'thesaid  certificate.     S.  9. 

No  persons  concerned  in  the  S:aid  fishery  to  Use  on 
■the  shores  of  Newfoundland  anyseintf-of  net  for  the 
•purpose  «rf 'catching  Cod'iish,  the  mesh  of  which  ^Iiall 
be  less  in  dimensions  thart  four  inches,  lirt9cr  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  lool.  for  every  Such  ofFehce. 
S.ii. 

All  persons  eoncetned  in  fhc  said  fishery  desert- 
ing with  intent  to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  fo- 
reign Statt,  or  who  shrill  'in  any  nvanner  agree  to  ab- 
^seilt  themselves  or  deseh,  the  go\'ernor  of  New- 
'  foundlahd,  or  his-stiiTogatcs,  of'the  judge  x)f  the  Vicc- 
' '  admiralty  court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  New- 
'^'-fbundland,  may  issue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  Such 
"'^rson,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
'  -  iiesscs  may  commit  him  to  jiriS'on,  there  to  remain 
'  timil  the  next  cotift  of  session,  and  may  order  such 
deserter  to  be  detained  in  prison,  -xvithout  bail  or 
''•-  'maiiiprize,  for  anytime  nt>t  exceeding  three  ftionths, 

•  "*in  c^se  hfe  shall  ha-t-e  -come  from  any  of  his  majesty's 

dominions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  en  the  said 
•"^'fisheries.    S.  12. 

*■  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  gover- 
*-  ror;  "Vitliin  the  sp«fce  of  three  months,  or  as  soon 
*^  XxfiCT  as  may  conveniently  be,  to  cause  every  such 
^^|>erson'  to  Wptrt  -on  board  a  passage  xhip,  in  or- 


-lo.. 
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der  t6  his  being  Conveyed  back  to  "the  cbiihtry  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  for  which  the  master  of  such 
ship  shall  be  paid  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned; 
ajid  every  master  or  commander  of  such  passage  ship 
^all  take  on  board  such  persons  as  the  said  governor 
stiall  direct,  not  exceeding  four  for  each  lOo  tons  of 
such  ship,  and  so  in  proportion  for  every  ship  under 
100 tons  :  provided  nevertheless,thatnopcrsonshallbc 
so  put  on  board  of  any  ship  which  shall  not  be  of -the 
burthen  of  40  tons  ;  but  if  any  person  convicted  as 
above  shall  not  have  come  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
European  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fishei'ies  aforesaid,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  .court  of  session  to  commit  such  person  to  prison, 
•there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  12  calendar  months.     S.  13.' 

Persons  residing  in  Ne^vfoundland,  or  carrying  on 
the  fishery  on  the  banks  Ihereof,  sliall  not  sell,  bar- 
ter, or  exchange,  any  ship,  A'cssel,  or  boat,  of  what 
kind  or  desctiptibn  soever,  or  any  tackle,  apparel,  or 
furniture  used,  or  which  may  be  used  by  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  -or  any  seines,  nets,  or  "other  imple- 
ments used,  or  which  may  be  used  in  catching  or 
curing  fish,  or  any  kind  of  bait  whatsoever  which 
may  be  used  in  the  catching  of  fish,  or  any  kind  of 
fish,  oil,  blubber,  or  seal  skins,  peltry,  fuel,  wood,  or 
titttber,  to  or  with  any  person  whatsoever,  other  than 
the  sdbjects  of  his  majesty.     S.  14. 

The  gov'StnCT  cf  Newfoundland  may  issue  his  war- 
rant to  apprehtnd  eVery  offender  against  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  cre- 
dible witnesses  may  commit  him  to  prison,  there  to 
remain  until  the  next  court  of  session  ;  and  ei-ery 
such  person,  ff  found  guilty,  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  articles  so  sold,  &:c. ;  and  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  the  penalty,  the  court  may  older 
such  person  to  be  punished,  and  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  deserters  are.     S.  15. 

I'ersons  purchasing,  or  taking  in  exchange,  or  by . 
Wky  of  barter,  any  goods  or  commodities  whatso- 
ever, from  any  person,  being  a  subject  of  any  foreign 
state,  shall  be  apprehended  and  comrolfted  to  prison, 
and  on  conviction  before  th?  cpiirt  of  session  shall 
fovfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  goods  or  commodities 
so  purchased,  Sec, ;  aiid  in  case  of  non-payment  of  ■ 
the  prnahyj  the  couVfipay -order  Tjch  persons  to 

be 
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be  (kilt  with  as  directed  with  respect  to  deserters. 
S.  1(5. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend to  prevent  bread,  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  live 
stock  from  being  imported  into  NcAvfoundland 
in  certain  British  vessels,  according  to  art  o£  parlia- 
ment.    S.  17. 

Not  more  thin  40$.  to  be  paid  for  passage  of  per- 
sons sent  home  by  the  governor,  to  be  paid  by  court 
of  session,  if  sufficient  fund  j  if  not,  commissioners 
of  the  na\7  to  allow  6d.  per  clay  for  each  such  jias- 
senger.    S.  i9. 

If  no  funds  in  the  coort  of  session,  to  -be  paid  ^ 
cort'  rs  ef  the  navy.     S.  19* 

O...V.. ,  uf  hij  m.ijtrsty'*  sWp«  may  search,  ei*- 
mme,  and  detain  any  ships  concerned  in  this  fishery 
within  the  limits  of  their  btation^  S.  20. 
'  So  much  of  the  act  of  15  G.  III.  as  gives  any  ju- 
■  rtsdiciion  to  the  court  of  vice-admiraity  for  Kc^^•- 
fmmdland,  with  respect  to  enquiring  into  and  dc:<-:  - 
mining  disputes  concerning  the  wages  of  any  seamen 
and  fishermen,  or  ar,  -  ^''•"  —  -_...:.,fj  5^  j^^y 
hirer  or  enjployer  of  ■•  .  men,  or  any 

difiereiice^  betwten  them  upon  contracts  or  agrc  - 
tnents,  is  by  this  clause  repealed. 

By  27  G.  III.  c.  19.  s.  8,  no  vessel  whatever,  n-^? 
rtcecding  the  burthen  of  30  tons,  and  not  ha\ii  ^ 
1  whole  or  fixed  deck,  and  being  solely  employed 
in  •'      '  '  ^  ^'  wfoiindland  and  the  parts  adj.v 

eeiit.  to  be  registered,  I'lusuant to  26 

G.  III. 

By  29  G  III.  c.  53,  no  fish  to  be  landed  or  dried 

3»  y  •••••.■..  "-  I,  -1--  •!..  > ■•■■•ttsof  Great 

Bri-    ....  .'.upope. 

FisHKRiEt,  British.'  Herring fijhfrj.  By  26  G.  III. 
c.  8(,  continued  by  ^8  G.  III.  c.  38,  a  bounty  of  2cs. 
per  ton  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  owner  of  every 
decked  venel,  not  less  than  15  tons  burthen,  m.inned 
and  navigated  according  to  bw,  employed  ia-the 
"  '     ■      '     •  herring  fishery,  under  the  following  tc- 

[But  «ee  at  the  rnd-  of  this  article  the  42  C.  III.  r. 

79,  where  th  '  ] 

Every  bu«  nr  »i>mi  \'<  .  ■  cnutlcd  to  the  above 
bounty  shall  be  built  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  on 
board  (barrelled  up  in  new  bartrls)  12  bushels  of  salt 
for  every' last  of  fish  wbic^  Is  capable  of 
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carrying,  and  also  250  square  yards  of  netting,  and 
not  less  than  five  men  for  the  first  i  j  tons,  and  one 
adJItiuiial  man  for  every  additional  five  tons,  and 
shall  clear  out  of  some  port  in  (Jrrat  Britain  between 
the  1st  of  June  and  the  ;ioth  of  Novcxnbcr  in  the 
same  year  }  and  sh4ll  proceed  immediately  upon  the 
sj-d  fishery,  and  there  fish,  Tcithout  obstructing  any 
K'.icr  v«sscl  employed  therein,  for  three  months  at 
kast,  unless  such  vessel,  within  that  space  of  time, 
shall  return  into  port  with  a  full  cargo  of  fish  taken  . 
w  htflly  by  the  master  and  crew  of  such  vessel.     S.  2. 

No  person  is  entitled  to  bounties  for  any  vessel 
which  £hall  not  proceed  directly  upon  the  fishery 
from  that  port  to  which  stich  vessel  thall  belong,  and 
where  any  one  or  more  of  the  owners  of  such  vcSscI ' 
shall  reside;  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel 
out  a  licence  to  proceed  from  the  collector 
■•  ,     ^  •  •         •     ,  \u 

■■■    ■  .   ■  ,  -      .    .:-.-.  ..x\ 


Vci>cl»  to  be  coritlcd  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  slAH 

be  visited  by  such  officer  of  th'*  -     '    '  >n^ij- 

to  her  clearing  port  xs  shall  be  .  .0  shall 

certify  to  the  said  commissioners  of  the  cu^oms  such  - 
hu  V  .  -ion,  aird  :  mcnt,  and 

that :_-..   .-  ^ ;..  uu  board  .>^..,  ..  ^ji entity  (the 

quantity  of  fishing  nets,  stores,  &c.  ;«  rctpiired  by 
the  second  Kc^on  of  this  act).  In  case  the  owners, 
*"  •'  jn,  or  his  agent,  and  the  master  of 
all  make  oathbcfure  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  such  port,  to  be  subscribed  to  the 
said  certificate,  that  ii  is  really  and  truly  their  purpose 
and.  resolution  that  such  vessel  shall  proceed  imme- 
diately upon  the  British  white  herring  fi*hcry,  tlierc 
to .  continue  fishing  for  three  calendar  months  at 
kwt  ■  .'  h  buss  or  vessel  shall  sooner  obtain  a 

full  1  -^r,  1  fish),  without  obstructing  any  other 
vessel  emploj-ed  in  the  said  fishery  }  and  if  tlie  absvc 
named  parties  shall  become  bound  witli  two  sufficient 
sureties,  in  tlu       r  '•        ''•':'     '  ,,ii  the 

tonnage  of  su.  . .  .a  force 

for  the  space  of  three  years  against  the  parties  thetrby 
becoming  bound),  for  the  faithful  dealing  of  the  s.tid 
master  and  his  crew,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  sudi  jxirt  to  grant  full 
licence  and  authority  to  proceed  oa  such  voy«ge. 

S.4-  -Li-;^ 

The 
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^ ^p)H|«Atjr^9f  ^*  custotns,  oa  ret... 

.i'r  oVi  boards  9«d  view  the  cooditjon  t 
1:1. -t  c-  Ks  ladifip,  and  cmify  the  same,  together  \\  iivi 
}.:•:  ob^crx-.ititv-  tii'T"^",  riui  A>o  the  vc?.]  tr:inage€i 

of  the  1  '.  other 

jJt;joiii  on  boaiii  5  aiid  liic  nuotcr  of  4i.i(.h\Ci>;-el  sluJ! 
make  oath  befoi-e  tl»e  collector  or  comptroller,  to  be 
written  on,  and  ar.ncxed  to  the  licence  (which  the 
said  mastci"  is  hereby  re<juircd  to  deliver  ,up)»  that 
such  vessel  did  without  dclaj-  proceed  from  the  port 
in  such  liccDce  mentioned,  and  remained  employed  in 
the  said  fishery  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sections ; 
andthat  dm  it'.g  ihc  whole  of  the  timctiie  nets  and  other 
stores,  and  the  rCmber  of  iiiea  by  law  required  were  on 
board  of  the  sauic  vessel,  or  employed  in  the  lawful 
prosecution  of  the  said  fishery ;  and  that  the  said  vessel 
hath  not  since  its  last  clearance  outwards  been  on  any 
other  voyage,  or  pursued  any  other  design  or  view  of 
profit  than  that  of  taking  fish,  or  s.dtirig  or  curing  the 
same,  or  salting  or  curing  other  fresh  fisix  lawfully 
purchased  at  sea ;  and  that  all  the  fish  brought  into 
port  by  the  said  vessel  were  taken  by  the  crew  be- 
longing thereto,  or  (in  case  of  such  vessel  not  return- 
ing till  after  the  expiration  of  three  montlis)  were 
purchased  of  British  subjects}  which  certificate,  li- 
cence, and  oath,  together  with  an  account  of  the  fish 
taken,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  said  collector  and 
comptroller  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
England,  or  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  or 
excise  for  Scotland  respectively ;  and  such  commis- 
"sioncr^  being  fully  satisfied,  shall,  on  demand,  cause 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  owner  or  owners,  or  to 
his  or  their  assigns,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the 
castoms  or  excise,  as  the  cast  shall  happen,  the  sum  of 
2rfs.  per  •  ton,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of 
such  buss  or  vessel.    S.  5. 

Any  vessel  returning  into  port  with  a  less  number 
of  men  than  such  vessel  is  required  to  have,  unless 
through  death,  sickness,  or  desertion,  or  which  shall 
return  within  the  said  three  calendar  months  without 
a  tiill  cargo,  unless  the  whole  were  actually  caught 
and  taken  by  the  master  and  crew  belonging  to  snch 
vessel,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  bounty  on  the  ton- 
nage thereof.     S.  6. 

The  commissioners  of  customs  in  England  and 
Scotland  respectively  arc  to  order  the  same  bounty  to 
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;>;-dbjf  the  rcceivcivge»cralj)c.f asW<?"  <il^^_f^s- 
■  .  -,  for  that  part  of  Great  Britain  whence  tb?  yes- 
5cl  bhall  have  departed ;  but  if  the  receiycr-genpral  ( r 
■cashier  of  the  customs  at  Edinburgh  shall  not  ha,ve 
sufijcient  money  in  his  hands,  any  fhree.pf  thp  com* 
•  tpisaoneri  of  customs  there  «haU  give,  the  person  qn- 
titled  to  receive  such  bounty  a  certificate  to  the  com- 
missioners of  excise  for  Scotland}  which  bcuig  af- 
fixed to  the  said  liQence,  and  the  other  certiCcaic--^  an  1 
d<xuments  aforesaid,  and  produced  to  the  said  coi::- 
missioners  of  excise,  they  are,  on  demand,  to  cause 
the  said  money  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  or 
cashier  of  the  said  excise.  S.  7. 

For  every  barrel  of  herrings,  twice  packed,  and 
completely  cured,  which  shall,  during  one  year,  be 
landed  from  any  vessel  entitled  to  the  aforesaid  bounty 
of  20s.  per  ton,  there  shall  be  a  bounty  of  4s.  S.  8. 

But  if  the  number  of  barrels  of  h.cnlngs  imported 
shall,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  the  proportion  of  two 
barrels  and  a  half  of  herrings,  packed  and  cured  as 
aforesaid,  for  every  ton  burthen  of  such  vessel,  then 
there  shall  be  paid  for  every  barrel  so  exceeding  the 
said  proportion,  a  bounty  of  is.  only.  S.  9. 

All  herrings  upon  which  shall  be  claimed  the  said 
bounties  of  4s.  and  is.  or  either  of  them,  shall  be 
computed  at  the  time  of  their  being  unshipped,  while 
they  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  deno- 
minated sea-steeks  or  herrings  not  repacked  }  and 
that  four  barrels  in  that  state  shall  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  three  barrels  packed  a  second  time. 
S.  10. 

For  all  herrings  which  shall  be  landed  from  any 
boat  or  vessel  not  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  20s.  per 
ton,  and  which  shall  afterwards  be  properly  salted  and 
cured,  there  shall  be  paid  a  bounty  of  2s.  per  barrel. 
S.  II. 

Before  any  bounty  shall  be  paid,  every  cask  or 
package  of  herrings  shall  be  branded,  in  the  sight  of 
the  officer  of  the  customs,  with  a  hot  iron,  in  such 
lasting  marks  as  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
shall  direct,  and  as  may  effectually  distinguish  the 
casks  or  packages  containing  herrings  landed  from  ves- 
sels entitled  to  the  said  bounty  on  the  tonnage  thereof, 
from  such  as  contain  herrings  landed  from  boats  or 
vessels  not  entitled  to  such  bounty  on  the  tonnage. 
S".  12. 
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The  laid  bouDtics  of  4s.  and  is.  shall  he  piid  br  the 
same  per&ons,  in  die  same  maimer  u  the  bounty  of 
2o«.  per  ton,  upon  a  debenture  or  certificate,  to  be  pre- 
pared and  granted  by  the  collector  or  coaiptroHer  of 
the  customs  in  the  port  where  the  ship  shall  be  en- 
tered, and  to  be  verified  by  the  person  eiccuting  the 
oiHce  of  searcher  in  such  port.  S.  13. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  fishery,  called  die 
Deep  Sea  Fbhcry,  over  and  besides  the  several  boun- 
ties herein-before  granted,  there  shall  be  paid  the  ad- 
ditional premiums  foQowing,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
greatest  quantity  of  herrings  aught  by  the  crew  of 
any  one  tcsscI  (which  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Kvcral 
bounties  of  3os.  per  ton,  and  4s.  and  is.  per  barrel) 
and  be  imported  by  such  vessel  between  the  ist  of 
Jtme  and  the  3  ist  of  November  in  any  one  year,  the 
premium  of  eighty  guineas  ;  and  for  the  next  greatest 
qoantity  the  premium  of  sixty  guineas  i  and  for  the 
next  greatest  quantity  the  premium  of  fottj  guineas ; 
and  for  the  next  greatest  quantity  the  premitun  of 
twenty  guineas  :  each  of  which  said  premiums  shall  be 
paid  at  any  time  alter  the  31st  of  November  in  every 
year,  by  the  same  person,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  same  bounty  of  acs.  per  ton.  S.  14. 

All  duties  payable  for  such  herrings,  cod,  ling,  hake> 
saknon,  or  other  white  fish,  caught  and  cured  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  as  sliall  be  removed  for  home  p. 
tion  (except  such  equalizing  duties  as  arc  by  •....;  x- 
presslj  directed  to  be  continued)  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine. S.  It. 

Ai:         •■   ■'  .■;,      '.:•.  O;   rnV:-    :  ■        -G.I. 

or    i:  .'T.t   a«',   i  ..•. c    r-'_n  10  the 

boor.:  .ler  huiuired,  granted  by  that  act*  3s. 

r  only  shall  be  paid  for  such  cod, 
ui^g,  or  nasce, '  aiicdhaberdine. 

AU  caiki  io  wbhi.h  fish  (except  fresh)  shall  b<- 
packed  up,  either  for  exportation  or  home  consump- 
|kon,  shall  be  marked  with  the  names  of  the  curcrs, 
i  arnt  with  in  iror.,  in  conspicuous  and  permanent 
'^ira<ifr'  ,  '  r  'A  liif.alt  thereof,  such  cacks  to  be 
Ts  of  the  customti  and  upon  due 
pfoct  .   magistrate,    such  casks   or 

barrc-,    .  ^.;  '"'■    i^'H,  shall  be  fwrfeited. 

S  17. 

The  stives  of  every  barrel  in  which  white  herrings 
,ar  wet  white  fish  AaH  be  packed  for  exportstion,  shall 
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beat  least  half  an  in-h  thick  at  fhc  bulge,  and  full 
bound ;  or  in  default  of  rWu,  they  may  be  scixed  and 
forfeited.  S.  i8. 

Persons  who  shall  have  followed  the  occupation  of 
seainen  on  board  any  vessel  employed  in  the  fisheries 
of  Great  Britain  (being  married  men)  may  set  up  and 
exercise  any  trade  in  Great  Britain,  as  freely,  and 
with  the  same  provisions,  and  under  the  same  regula- 
tions, and  with  the  like  exception  in  respect  to  the 
two  universities,  as  any  mariner  or  soldier  may  do  by 
the  22(1' G.  II.  s.  19 

Fish  cured  wit!»  salt  maJ;  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain may  be  carried  into  any  other  place  in  the  said 
kingdom.  S.  30. 

Rates  and  duties  payable  by  29  G.  II.  c.  23.  on  the 
importation  into  England  of  salmon,  cod,  ling,  tusk, 
and  other  white  fish,  ctircd  with  salt  made  in  Scot- 
land, for  which  the  duty  hath  been  there  paid  and  se- 
cured, shall  be  tontiuced  and  extended  to  imported 
fish  cured  with  "  •  --J-  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain }  and  the  i>.^  .  of  29  G.  II.  q.  33,  arc  ex- 
tended to  this  act.  S.  21. 

White  herrings,  n     '  -s,  or  any  salmon,  cod, 

ling,  tusk,  or  other  v.....^  ..  ..,  may  be  carried  fron* 
any  place  in  Great  Britain  to  any  other  place  therein 
for  exportation,  the  owner  of  the  fish,  or  master  of  the 
vessel,  making  oath,  before  the  chief  f" 
customs,  or  his  deputy,  that  such  fish  ■  .1 

Great  Britain,  or  en  the  coast  thereof,  .  .  wiih 

sah  dclivercxl  duty  free  firoa)  rciriC  pert  01  the  said 
kingdc:  '     '      ,  wh-TC,  jnd  to  whom  the  said 

salt  w:  ;  ..   S.  71. 

Fish  so  broughf,  or  conveyed  coastwise  from  one 
place  of  Great  Itritain  to  another,  sluil,  upon  expor- 

•  •■■■n  of  any  p.v"    ' i~f  to  foreign  parts,  be  enti- 

•  the  sasnv  :s  or  bounties  as  by  the  act 

of  the  s  G.  1.  c.  irt,  are  granted  on  the  exportation 
of  fish  cured  in  Grrat  Britain^  such  fi^h  being  sub- 
ject to  the  sain-  "—  •■  -"  '  '-"■'  "ions  to  prevent  the 
rclanding  or  rt;  :,  as  prcKribed  by 

5  G.  I.  c.  18.   h  23. 

No  bounties  upon  exportation  pf  fish  so  carried 
coastwise  from  any  place  in  England  to  any  place  in 
Scotland,  shall  be  paid  in  Fjigland ;  but  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  the  customs,  or  his  deputy,  shall  give  a  de- 
benture for  the  pavment  of  the  said  allowances  or  the 
3  A  bounties} 
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bounties ;  which  debenture  being  produced  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  in  England,  they  shall 
pay  the  same.  ?.  25. 

Provided  also,  that  the  proprietor  of  such  fish  as 
shsll  be  put  on  board  of  any  vessel,  whether  for  home 
consumption  or  exportation,  or  his  agent,  shall,  be- 
fore such  vessel  depart,  make  a  full  entry  with  the  col- 
lector, or  other  cliief  officer  of  the  customs  there,  or 
his  deputy,  offish  so  sliipped,  expressing  the  number 
-cf  barrels  of  wet  fish,  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
thereof,  and  the  number  and  weight  of  each  species 
of  dry  fish ;  and  declare  upon  oath,  that  the  said 
fish  were  cured  in  Great  Britain,  or  on  the  coast 
thereof,  and  whether  they  were  cured  with  salt  deli- 
'  vered  duty  free,  or  with  salt  for  which  the  duty  paya- 
ble by  law  hath  been  paid  or  secured  ;  and  that  the 
salt  used  in  curing  such  wet  or  dried  fish  respectively 
was  taken  on  board  from  some  port  or  place  in  Great 
Britain,  and   when  and  where  it  was  so  taken  on 
board,  and  that  no  drav/bnck  for  the  same  hath  been 
had,  or"  is  intended  to  be  had,  upon  the  exportation 
oiFthe  said  sak  -,  and  the  said  collector,  &c.  is  likewise 
'rtquirdd  to  deliver  to  the  master  of  such  vessel  a  cer- 
tificate or  cocquet  that  such  entry  and  oath  have  been 
duly  made  ;  such  certificate  or  cocquet  to  be  dehvered 
to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  port  whence 
the  same  shall  be  imported  or  landed,  or  put  on  board 
of  any  other  ship  or, boat,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
such  fish,  and  also  double  the  Talue  thereof,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  casks  or  vessels  in  which  such  fish 
shall  be  found,  the  same  to  be  recovered  of  the  im- 
porter or  proprietor  of  the  fish,  or  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  same  shall  be  imported.  S.  26. 
Sa/t.^By  the  36  G.  III.  c.  81,   curers  of  fish  in 
Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  take  salt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  fish,  upon  giving  bond  to  the  customs 
that  such  Salt  shall  be  employed  solely  in  curing  fish. 
By  the  .38ih  of  his  present  majesty,  however,  which 
subjects  salt  to  the  excise  duties,  and  enacts  new  regu- 
lations, this  act  may  be  considered  as  virtually  re- 
pealed, at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  principal 
clauses. 

By  27  G.  in.  c.  10.  a.  3,  no  vessel  to  be  deemed  to 
have  a  full  cargo,  if  under  the  proportion  of  four 
barrds  of  herrings  once  packed,  or  three  twice  packed, 
for  every  ton  burthen. 
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Decked  vessels  of  not  less  than  fifteen  tons  burthen 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  bounties  granted  by  26  G.  HI. 
c.  81,  if  they  take  in  one  year  the  proportion  of  six 
barrels  of  herrings,  when  cured,  for  every  ton  bur- 
then, though  they  may  not  have  been  fitted  out  with 
the  quantity  of  salt  required  by  the  said  act. 

An  account  of  the  quantity  of  herrings  delivered 
from  vessels  not  fitted  out  agreeable  to  the  above  cited 
act,  26  G.  III.  c.  81,  to  be  taken  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery ;  and  no  more  than  fifty  such  vessels  fitted  out 
in  one  year  from  the  same  port  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
bounty  of  20s.  per  ton,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  fifty 
vessels  that  shall  have  taken  the  greatest  quantitv^  if 
more  than  that  number  be  fitted  out. 

By  35  G.III.  c.  56.  s.  4,  curers  of  herrings  in  Great 
Britain  may,  during  each  season  of  the  British  fishery, 
carry  coastwise  in  bulk,  free  of  any  duty  whateVer, 
herrings  (or  cod,  ling,  hake,  or  salmon,  actually  taken 
on  the  herring  fishery)  that  shJill  have  been  deposited 
under  the  care  of  the  salt  officers  at  any  fishery 
upon  the  British  coasts,  and  there  sprinkled  with  salt 
taken  out  of  any  warehouse  under  the  revenue  locks 
(such  salt  having  been  there  deposited  for  that  purpose 
only)  to  preserve  them  until  the  same  shall  be  after- 
wards carried  coastwise  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
where  they  are  to  be  entirely  cured.  Provided  always, 
that  the  coast  cocquet  shall  express  that  no  bounty 
has  been  paid  or  claimed  for  such  fish  ;  and  that  they 
are  subject  to  all  the  regulations  for  the  security  of  the 
duties  bn  salt. 

By  Stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  79,  the  preceding  acts,  and 
the  powers  and  provisions  therein  contained,  are  re- 
vived, except  as  to  such  bounties ;  and  the  preceding 
acts  are  continued  in  force  until  the  5  th  of  April 
1804. 

The  following  are  the  bounties  granted  by  the  4  2d 
G.III.  c.  79. 

From  the  5th  of  April  1803,  one-half  of  the  bounty 
of  20s.  per  ton,  and  one-half  of  the  bounties  granted 
by  the  preceding  acts  for  every  barrel  of  herrings 
landed  from  any  raft  or  vessel,  in  respect  whereof  a 
bounty  of  2os.  per  ton  is  granted  by  the  said  acts, 
shall  cease  and  determine. 

British  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Fi- 
sheries, &c.     By  Stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  100,  the  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  and  directors  of  the  Bri- 
tish 
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tish  ioctctj  for  extending  the  '^-'- •-  -"■ '  !•' nro- 
\..ig   the  sea  coasts  oi  this   k.  tcJ 

by  26  G.  III.  c.  106,  arc  empowered  to  gire  the 
folio  iniums  and  loans  to  persons  at  the  so- 

ciety ..  ^....^.acots,  viz.  6ol.  a  year,  in  premiums  or 
rewards  to  such  sober  and  induMrious  persons,  resi- 
dent at  any  of  the  settlements  of  the  society  as  they 
shall  deem  most  deserving,  by  reason  of  their  cx- 
pcrtncss  in  fithing,  curing  of  iish,  preparing  of  soap 
or  oil  from  fish,  making  of  nets,  or  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  or  other  useful  arts,  tending  to  the  a^* 

'     '  "  bcaciicijl  purposes  of  the  said  so- 

>  ifnd  at  legal  interest  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $ool.  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  building, 
or  equipping  boats  or  oihcr  Tcssds  for  the  fishery  { 
aiMi  alfj  ""*-  frthcr  sums  on  loans  to  such  persons 
as  may  i  cs  or  tenements  at  any  of  the  settle- 

ments of  the  society,  the  sum  so  lent  not  exceeding 
onc-<bird  of  the  value  of  the  booaes  or  tenemcDts  so 
to  be  buiU,  fuch  value  to  be  ascertained  by  nuithc- 
tory  ccruiicotcs,  and  to  be  repaid  by  equal  inatalmcnts 
in  the  course  of  five  years ;  and  abo  such  sums,  not 
exceeding  200L  in  loans,  oa  proper  security,  to  be  re- 
paid in  tmc  year,  tosucK  persons  as  ouy  undertake  to 
provide  stores  of  oatmeal  or  salt,  or  other  necessaries 
at  either  of  the  said  scxtk-mcntt,  for  the  use  of  the  io- 
lufaitams  thereof,  the  sum  lent  to  such  person  in  no 
case  to  exceed  two-third*  of  the  value  of  th^  salt, 
oatmeal,  or  othor  necessaries  which  such  person  shall 
become  bound  to  provide ;  and  also  such  sums  of  mo- 
ney, not  exceeding  aooL  in  loans,  to  such  persons  as 
may  undertake  to  establish  any  mamifaftory  of  ttcu, 
nil-doth,  or  cordage,  or  of  spinning  of  hemp,  flax,  or 
woollen  pm,  such  sum  to  be  repaid,  in  three  years, 
and  in  no  case  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  tltc  value  of  the 
hemp,  flax,  wool,  or  other  materials,  which  such  per- 
son diall  have  provided,  or  become  botmd  to  provide 
for  such  rniwfirrnry. 

FriviUgH  fjtnign  Fiihenn*n.  By  35  G.  III.  c.  56. 
s.  7,  if  any  pcssoa,  being  a  subject  or  inhabitant  of 
the  United  Pro>'inces,  who  has  been  employed  in 
carrying  «Dike  herring,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  or  other 
white  fidicrics,  or  the  fidtcries  carried  on  in  the 
Greenkuid  Seas  and  Davis's  Straits,  or  the  turbot 
fisheries,  or  in  bi:  seis,  or  in  nilUng  whale- 

bone, or  in  aakiOjj  ncu  «r  b«rek}  or  in  preparing 


salt  for  the  said  fisheries,  shall  come  into  this  king- 
dom, w  ith  intent  to  reside  herein,  and  ih.iU  go  be- 
fore some  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff  depute  or  sub- 
stitute, or  principal  magistrate  of  some  city  or  town 
in  this  kingdom,  and  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  and  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  his 
having  taken  such  oath  (for  which  he  sh;dl  pay  no 
greater  fee  than  2J.) ;  and  if  such  person  shall  produce ' 
such  certificate  to  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's 
ctistoms  in  England  or  Scotland  respectively,  and  shall 
make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  suchcommbsioners, 
that  he  is  a  subjea  or  inhabitant  of  the  said  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  has  been  employed  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  said  fisheries, trades,  or  employments,  the  said  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  customs  shall  grant  to  such 
person  a  certificate  thereof,  and  such  person  sliall  be 
forthwith  entitled  to  enter  for  importation  duty  free, 
and  afterwards  to  re-export  any  cargo  of  fish,  or  the 
produce  thereof,  caught  in  any  of  the  said  fisheries, 
which  be  may  then  have  brought  into  the  ports  of 
this  kingdom,  and  shall  firom  thenceforth  be  autho- 
rized to  carry  on,  from  the  said  ports,' the  said  fishe- 
ries, or  any  of  them,  or  to  exercise  in  any  place 
therein  any  of  the  said  trades  or  employments,  and 
to  import  and  export  spch  fi&h  or  oil,  or  the  produce 
thereof,  to  or  from  any  ports  in  this  kingdom,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  all  the  same  advantages,  as  any 
British  subject,  and  be  entitled  to  all  sarh  bounties, 
prenuums,  and  emoluments,  as  are  granted  by  tlie 
acts  of  26  G.  III.  c.  81,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  10,  and 
cominurd  by  this  act,  and  to  no  other  \  subject,  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  case  of  chiming  such  bounties,  to 
the  same  rules,  regulations,  re:>trictions,  penalties, 
('  ,  and  such  person  shall  thereupon  be  enti- 

i.vii.  .-  ^come  the  master  or  mariner  of  any  Bri- 
tish  ship  or  vessel  in  carrying  on  any  of  the  said  fishe- 
ries. 

If  any  such  person,  who  shall  have  qualified  him- 
self in  manner  before  directed,  being  the  owner,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  said  fisheries,  shall  bring 
.iny  such  vessel  into  any  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom, 
and  shall  prove,  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  act 
for  the  further  increase  and  cncoturagement  of  ship- 
ping and  navigation,  his  having  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  this  act,  bis  majesty,  with  the  advice  of 

3  A  2  his 
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iis  priiy  cooncU,  may  orJer  such  ship  or  vessel,  so 
oitned/  to  be  registered,  an4  to  h^ye  a  ccrtUicatc 
ther'rof;  ati'l  sucli  ship  or  vessel  shall,  by  viitue 
thereof,  become  entitled  to  Uic  privilege  of  a  British 
built  ship  or  vessel,  under,  the, regulations, and  restric- 
tions hereinafter  mentionc«|.    -SyS. 

During  such  time  as  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
ship  or  ve&icl  sh.i!l  rr;r.tinu<;  to  reside  within  this 
kingdom,  such  si  cl.  may, carry  on  any  of  the 

said  fisheries,  and. import  and  export  into  and  froni 
tliis  kingdom,  and  carry  to  the  port  of  any  country 
in  T.'.jrope  the  fish  caught  in  any  pf  the  said  ijsberies, 
oil  a^id  other  produce  thereof;  apd  such  ship 
or  vciici  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  ad\aniages  as 
any  British  built  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  any  of 
the  said  fisheries,  and  to  all  such  bounties,  premiums, 
and  emohiment^^  as  arc  graiited  by  either  or  both  of 
the  acts  continued  by  this  act ;  subject. nevertheless, 
in  case  of  claiming  such  bounties,  to  the  same  duties, 
rures,  regulations,  restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfei- 
tures ;  and  every  such  ship  may  import  from  any  such 
foreign  European  port  in  return  for  such  fish,  oil,  or 
produce,  any  articles  which  any  British  built  ship 
may  by  law  import  from  thence ;  subject  neverthe- 
less to  the  same  duties,  rules,  regulations,  restrictions, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  any  British  built  ship  so 
employed  in  the  like  trade  :  provided  always,  that 
(Every  such  ship  shall  be  manned  with  the  number  re- 
quired by  law,  either  of  British  seamen,  or  by  sub- 
jects or  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  Provinces, 
who  have  come  to  and  reside  within  this  kingdom, 
and  have  qualified  themselves  in  manner  before  di- 
rected.    S.  9. 

Any  person  so  qualified  as  aforesaid  shall  be  en- 
titled to  purchase,  or  take  by  descent,  and  hold  any 
estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  (not  ex- 
ceeding 100  acres)  in  the  same  manner  as  any  natu- 
ral-born subject  of  this  kingdom.     S.  10. 

Any  person  qualified  in  manner  before-mentioned, 
may  import,  and  bring  into  this  kingdom,  all  such 
ships,  tackle,  atid  furniture,  and  all  nets,  and  other 
articles,  employed  in  such  fisheries,  and  also  all 
household  goods,  and  wearing  apparel,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  whatsoever  5  provided  it  shall  be 
made  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively, 
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that  such  articles  respectively  are  not  imported  by 
way  of  merchandize.     S.  11. 

Mack-\rul  Fishery.  By  stat.  35  G,  IIT.  c.  54,. 
iibh  curers  in  Great  Britain  may  import  any  quantity 
of  foreign  salt,  or  take  any  quantity  of  British  salt, 
fromany  salt-works  and  salt-pits,  and  remove  coast- 
wise the  salt  so  imported  or  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  mackarel  (or  any  cod,  ling,  hake,  or  salmon, 
being  taken  in  the  mackarel  fishery)  for  home  con- 
sumption, duty  free,  except  the  customs  due  on  the 
importation  thereof,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  any  curer* 
of  llsh  engaged  in  the  herring  and  pilchard  fishery 
are  enabled  for  home  consumption.  Sec  the  regula- 
lions  with  respect  to  5d//,  imdcr  herring  and  pilchard 
fisheries. 

For  every  barrel  of  white  mackarel  twice  packed, 
and  completely  cured,  containing  32  gallons,  which. 
shall  be  exported  from  Great  Britain  into  any  part* 
beyond  seas  (except  into  any  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  which  case  no  bounty  given  by  tlus  act  shall 
be  paid)  a  bounty  of  2S.  8d.  shall  be  paid  ;  and  for 
every  barrel  of  mackarel  which  shall  be  landed  from 
any  boats  or  vessels,  and  which  shall  hereafter  be  pro- 
perly salted  and  cured  there,  shall  be  paid  a  bounty 
of  IS. 

Any  person  may  carry  from  any  port  or  place  in 
Great  Britain  to  any  other  place  or  port  in  the  said 
kingdom,  any  mackarel,  or  any  cod,  ling,  hake,  or 
salmon,  being  taken  in  the  mackarel  fishery,  and 
cured  for  home  consumption. 

The  proper  officers  appointed  to  pay  the  bounties 
given  by  this  act,  arc  directed  to  retain  in  their 
hands  the  following  sums, -to  defray  the  charges  at- 
tending the  passing  of  this  act,  until  the  same  shall 
amount  to  200I. ;  viz.  for  every  barrel  of  mackarel 
on  which  the  bounty  of  is.  shall  be  payable,  the  sura 
of  6d.  and  for  every  barrel  of  mackarel  on  which  the 
bounty  of  2s.  8d.  shall  be  payable,  the  sum  of  is.  6d. 

Oyster  Fishery.  By  3  i  G.  III.  c.  5 1-,  any  person 
who  shall  use  any  net,  trail,  dredge,  or  other  instru- 
ments, within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  fishery,  or 
shall  dredge  for  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  or  use  any 
oyster  dredge,  or  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine 
whatsoever,  within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  fisfwry, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  catching  oysters  or  oyster 
brood,  although  no  oysters  or  oyster  brood  shall  be 

actually 
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•rtuaUy  taken,  or  shall  with  any  n.  or 

en   ■      ,    '  ■'  -   '.   or   , •-    .  :^    i-.ich 

fi?'-  =.ont  "ft  lavftu'ily  cn- 
titlttl  to  take  or  rttch  oyster*  thrrem,  shall  he  deemed 
piihy  of  an  otfence  in  J  mf»<ici«cir!or,  and  may  be 
{vroMctited  for  the  same  brfadictmcnt  at  the  assizes, 
or  general  quarter  sessioni  of  the  pcae^  for  the 
roonty  in  whidi  soch  fishery  shall  lie,  and  the  jus- 
tices in  Kssions  are  hert^  au  '  ■  ind  require  J 
to  hear  and  lietcnnine  snch  oti ,  :.d  s«ch  per- 
sons, bcinp  bwfullr  comrictcd  by  rcrdict  or  confc»- 
•ion,  may  be  ptmishcd  for  cither  of  the  said  ofTcnccs, 
uiixer  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  the  court  shall 
think  proper,  such  fine  not  to  exceed  sol.  nor  be 
less  than  40s.  and  snch  imprisonment  not  to  be  for 
01                                  'hs,  nor  '  month. 

k  ^vi  jv  i,  tii.:<  I. '/thing  in  iiii>  .ki  aiun  extend  (o 
prevent  or  hinder  any  person  from  taking,  catching, 
or  fial'ing,  for  any  floating  fish  in  the  waters  or 
creeks  •  '  T  oyster  fidiery,  with 

any  net,  >.  ~ ;,...,,...  ...j,...;,  which  shall  be  nude 

or  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  catching  float- 
iBgflslktmly.    8.2. 

Any  jasHc«  of  the  peace  fdrvnfcoimty  wherein 
any  such  offence  shall  be  eoouDStted,  npon  complaint 
and  oath  thereof  made  within  30  days  next  preceding 
tach  coin]rfaint,  shaQ  iisoe  a  warrant  for  apprebend- 
ia|  and  brin^g  the  ofiiender  before  him  ;  and  such 
jtisticB  shall,  if  he  see  cane,  eomrait  him,  there  to 
remain  until  the  then  next  assixcs*  or  then  next  ge- 
Dcral  quarter  seasiens  of  the  peace,  for  such  county, 
ontil  such  peraoa  ahni'  ■•"—  into  re<.ognizancc,  with 
two  good  and  tnfficie:  ^.  in  the  penahy  of  20I. 

each,  to  appear  and  answer  to  any  indictment  that 
aoray  be  preferred  against  him  by  virtue  of  this  act. 
S.  3. 

If  any  person  shall  be  fbuiKl  actually  caking  or 
catching  any  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  within  the 
bmks  of  any  oyster  fishery,  or  dredging  for  oysters, 
or  oyiur  brood  {  or  using  any  oyster  drtdge,  or  any 
net,  iBstrumcnt,  or  engine  whatsocvar,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  bking  or  catering  oysters,  or  oyster  brood, 
although  00  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  shall  be  actually 
taken  i  oe  with  any  net,  iaalniem,  or  engine,  drag- 
•  ging  "pOB  the  ground  or  soil  of  any  such  oyster  fish- 
41 J  i  any  pman  >eiiig  ewaer,  lessee,  occupier  of  such 
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•■;>•,  VT  1*    ■;  ! 

'  '.vfufly  cntitle^J  to  tike  or  catch 


T-  <:':'-vant,  in  case 


fishery,  '^- 

oysters  t!.^.^..., .  apprcnti'- 

the  person  so  offendinf^  rcp!'^  -  ivcr  hi?  true 

place  of  residence,  iJd^ry 

him  before  a  justice,  \vi;j  iiiaii  pi_:ccd  aj;:.:nst  such 
offender    as   if  brought   before   hi-.i    uoon   warrant. 
S.  4. 

This  act  not  to  affect  any  act  now  in  force  rcspect- 
infr-  •rular  oyster  fishery,  nor  to  preclude  pro- 

sccu  <>mmon  law.     S.  7,  8. 

TrfAMES  PiJHERT.     By  Stat,  y  Am>c,   c.  27,  tlic 
court  of  assistants  of  the  ff^hcrm.-n's  company  (or  the 
nujor  part  of  them  present)  may  make  such  byc-Uws 
and  ordinances  for  the  good  rtilc  and  government  of 
the  said  company  as  they  shall  think  fit,  so  as  tlir 
same  mar  be  always  fi;  .  cd  of,  or  from  tun^ 

to  time  altered  or  am*.....  ..  .-/  <he  court  of  the  lord 

maryor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London.  There 
shall  be  yearly  elected  and  chosen  by  the  next  court 
of  Ir-  \  aldermen,  out  of  the  six  wardens 

of  !...  ^  ..jj.my  for  the  time  being,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  said  court  of  assistants,  one  fit  person  to 
be  a  master  of  the  said  art  or  mystery  of  fishermen  } 
and  also  out  of  twelve  assistants  to  be  nominated  as 
albresaid,  six  fit  persons  to  be  wardens  of  the  said  art 
and  mystery  (whereof  the  water-bailiff  of  the  dty  of 
London  shall  be  one) ;  and  in  like  manner  out  of 
sixty  of  the  commonalty  to  be  nominated,  thirty  fit 
persons  to  be  assist.mts  of  the  said  company;  which 
said  master,  wanlens,  and  assistants,  or  any  sixteen 
of  them,  tfH'ctlicr  with  three  of  the  v»id  wardens, 
shall  constitute  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  said  com- 
pany for  the  time  being ;  and  shall  assemble  together, 
from  time  to'  time,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  every 
-g^iflKh  i  'n  the  hall  of  the  sai^  company, 

for  the  .  ^ng  and  reforming  abuses  com^ 

mitted  i..  :  fishery,  and  for  the  due  ordering 

and  governance  of  the  said  fishery,  to  the  holding  of 
which  court  the  said  watc.  '     ''  "  'all  be  always  duly 

summoned  to  attend  ;  anc.  : ^  court  of  assistants, 

or  the  major  part  of  them  present,  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  call  before  them  all  and  every  such  person 
and  persons,  as  shall  use  to  fish  or  dredge  within  the 
limits  of  the  said  fishery,  and  cause  tvrr-,-  rjch  pcr^ 
son  or  persons,  being  duly  quahfied,  or  1  ?e<L 

io  her  majesty's  navy  for  the  space  of  two  yc^u-s,  to 
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have  hi»  or  their  naaies  registered  in  a  book  or  books 
to  he  kept  by  the  said  court  of  assistants,  together 
with  the  rcsjxictivc  places  of  abode,  and  the  name  of 
every  apprentice  or  servant  belonging  to  him  or  them. 
And  shall  hke\vise  cause  some  mark  of  distinction  to 
be  placed  on  every  boat,  vessel,  or  craft,  that  shall  be 
used  in  fishing  or  drudging,  which  shall  not  be 
changed,  altered,  or  defaced,  to  the  end  that  every 
person  or  persons,  apprentice,  and  servant,  as  sh.iU 
ofFcnd  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  this  act,  may  be 
the  better  detected ;  and  that  her  majesty  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  know  what  number  of  able- 
bodied  seamen  the  said  company  can  furnish  for  pub- 
.  lie  service. 

Every  person  or  persons  being  duly  summoned  by 
the  said  court  of  assistants  to  appear  before  them,  in 
order  to  be  entered  and  serve  on  board  her  majesty's 
navy.-  Persons  so  summoned,  and  refusing  to  ap- 
pear, shall  be  sent  on  board  the  fleet,  and  disabled 
to  fish  in  the  said  river  of  Thames  'for  the  space  of 
two  years. 

Allowance  of  Salt  to  Curers  of  Fish.  By  stat.  41 
G.III.  c.  21.  s.  I,  salt  may  be  taken  on  board  duty 
free  for  curing  fish,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  bushels 
for  every  ton  burthen  of  the  vessel ;  but,  before  any 
person  shall  receive  or  ship  on  board  any  quantity  of 
salt  firce  of  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  salting,  curing,  or 
preserving  fish,  he  shall  make  entry  in  writing  at  the 
next  office  of  excise  of  his  name  and  place  of  abode, 
and  of  the  niunber  and  situation  of  every  warehouse 
which  he  shall  intend  to  make  use  of  for  the  keeping 
or  storing  of  salt }  and  shall  also  give  bond  or  secu- 
rity, to  be  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  excise, 
or  the  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  or  employed 
by  them  for  that  purpose,  in  the  sum  of  500I.  duly 
to  account  with  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  ex- 
cise, according  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  for  all 
the  salt  which  shall  at  any  time  be  received  or  ship- 
ped for  the  purpose  of  salting,  curing,  or  preserving 
of  fish ;  and  tliat  such  sah,  and  every  part  thereof, 
shall  be  fairly  and  hiia  fide  employed  and  consumed 
in  salting,  curing,  or  preserving  of  fish  as  aforesaid  ; 
or  shall  be  returned  into  the  warehouse  entered  for 
the  keeping  or  storing  of  salt  dutyfree,  from  whence 
the  same  was  taken ;  and  that  no  part  of  such  salt  so 
takea>  received,  shipped,  or  had  on  baard,  shall  be 


fi'audulently  sold  or  disposed  of,  contrary  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act. 

Every  person  intending  to  ship  any  such  salt  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  give  to  the  proper  officer 
of  excise  of  the  place  from  whence  such  salt  shall  be 
taken  and  shipped,  a  notice  in  writing  of  his  name,  the 
name  of  the  vessel  on  board  which  the  salt  is  intended 
to  be  shipped,  the  name  of  the  master  thereof,  the 
burthen  or  tonnage  of  such  vessel,  the  place  to  which 
such  ship  is  bound,  the  particular  sorts  or  species  of 
fish  expected  to  be  taken  or  purchased  and  cured, 
and  the  exact  and  true  quantity  and  species  of  salt 
intended  to  be  shipped  or  put  on  board  such  vessel. 
S.  2. 

Fish  curers  may  deliver  any  part  of  their  stock  of 
•alt,  duty  free,  to  persons  who  have  made  entry  and 
given  bond  as  required,  and  such  salt  shall  be.  deli- 
vered under  the  rules  of  38  G   III.  c.  89.     S.  3. 

When  salt  is  shipped,  the  excise  officer  is  to  give 
a  certificate,  specifying  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  master  thereof,  the  tonnage  or  burthen  of  the 
vessel,  the  quantity  and  species  of  salt  received  on 
board  such  vessel,  and  the  name  of  the  person  from 
whose  stock  of  salt  the  same  was  taken  and  shipped, 
the  place  from  whence  taken  and  shipped,  the  time 
when  shipped,  and  the  place  to  which  the  vessel,  on 
board  which  the  same  shall  be  so  shipped,  is  bound. 
S.  4. 

Unshipping  cured  fish,  except  at  a  lawful  quay, 
subjects  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  master  of  any  ves. 
sel  so  offending  to  a  penalty  of  lool.     S.  5. 

Within  24  hours  after  arrival  at  the  port  of  deli- 
very, the  master  of  such  vessel  shall  make  entry  in 
writing  with  the  proper  officer  of  excise  of  such  port, 
specifying  the  quantity  and  kinds  or  species  of  salted 
or  cured  fish  of  -which  the  cargo  of  such  vessel  shall 
consist ;  that  is  to  say,  if  herrings,  the  quantity  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  and  true  number  of  crans  of  34 
gallons  each  English  wine  measure,  of  fresh  herrings 
which  were  taken  or  received  on  board  his  vessel ;  if 
pilchards  or  mackarel,  the  exact  and  true  number  of 
barrels,  consisting  of  50  gallons  each,  of  the  like 
measure  which  were  taken  or  received  onboard  fresh; 
and  if  any  other  kind  of  species  of  fish,  the  exact  and 
true  number  of  barrels  of  200  pounds  weight  each, 
or  the  exact  and  true  weight  of  such  fish,  and  also 

the 


th  ■  L-xict  and  true  ifuMitj  of  s^t  actually  employtd 
a!i  i  spent  in  curing  and  preserving  such  fish  respcc- 
tivdf,  and  likewise  the  true  quantity  of  sdt  -which 
shall  be  then  remaining  in  or  on  hoard  his  vessel  un- 
used; axui'thereitpon  the  proper  officer  of  excise  shall 
go  on  boards  and  inspect  and  exacnine  all  such  dsh 
and  Hlt«  and  shall  grant  pertnission  in  writing  sndcr 
hii  hand  for  unloading  and  landing  all  such  fish, 
whkht  if  required  by  such  ofitcer,  shall  be  unlad'  n 
(and  if  in  bulk*  measured  or  weighed)  by  such  master 
in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  of  excise  |  and 
if  any  soch  master  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
such  entry  as  aforesaid,  or  make  any  false  entry,  or 
shall  refuse  to  unlade  the  salted  fish  of  which  his 
cargo  shaO  consist,  and  to  measure  or  weigh  such 
part  thereof  as  shall  be  iiupwted  in  balk,  in  the  prc- 
Knce  of  the  ptoper  officer  of  excise,  he  shall  forfeit, 
for  ercry  such  ofTence,  the  sum  of  tool.    S.  6. 

Ct  in  respect  of  sak  shall  be  pro- 

duccii  to  in'-  <:x.(!sc  oiiiccT  by  si^KMn  the  cat^  shall 
be  inspected,  who  shall,  if  satisfied,  indone  therein 
the  qtnntify  of  fish  ctired  and  landed,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  r-  the  officer  of  the  port 
from  which  t!».  ...i  >. .i-  i.iken  shall  give  credit  for 
such  salt  as  shall  appear  to  have  been  used,  and  shall 
permit  the  remainder  to  be  warelioused.     S.  7. 

Mastas  shall  make  oath  of  the  trmh  of  entries, 
and  that  thry  have  not  included  therein  any  fish  but 
sriiat  have  been  fairly  cured  on  board  \  that  he  has 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sold,  embezzled,  or  fbu- 
dulently  disposed  of,  or  concealed,  or  conveyed  awav, 
or  sufiertd  anyother  person  or  persotu  to  sell,  em- 
bezzle, dispose  of,  or  conceal,  or  convey  away,  any 
part  of  the  salt  taken,  shipped,  or  laden  on  board 
any  vessel  for  salting,  curing,  or  preserving  fish, 
S.8. 

Officers  of  excise^may  at  aU  tiroes  go  and  remain 
on  board  any  stKh  veaels  as  aforesaid,  and  in^)ect, 
exam-i-  -"■'  take  account  of  all  salt  and  salted  fish, 
and  ■  les  or  commodities  whataoercr  in  or 

on  board  soch  vessels.    S.  9. 

If  thefishonladed  shall  be  short  one-fifUi  part  of 
the  qiMrtiev  'r.»-r^,  the  master  shall  forfitit  locl. 
S.  10. 

Credit  for  salt  used  in  curing  fish  shall  not  exceed 
the  qnamiticf  herein  specified ;  that  is  to  say,  fbr 
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every  rraii  consisting  of  :  "  :  ;  English  wine  mea- 
sure of  herrings  actu.diy  jrcd,  preserved,  and 
produced  to  the  proper  officer  of  excise  in  a  good, 
wholesome,  and  merchantable  state,  65  pounds 
weipht  of  '  ''•,  ^—  every  barrel  of  50 gallons  of  tlic 
likcmcaii,  ards  or  mackarcl  so  salted,  cured, 
proerved,  and  produced  as  aforesaid,  915  pounds 
weight  of  salt  \  fur  every  too  wcijrht  of  all  other  fish 
so  salted,  cured,  preserved,  and  produced  as  aforesaid, 
23  pounds  of  salt.     S.  11. 

Nt)  fcrther  or  other  credit  or  allowance  for  salt 
shall  be  made,  gi%'en,  or  granted  for  or  in  respect  of 
any  fish,  for  which  the  credit  or  allowance  of  salt  by 
this  act  given  or  granted  shall  be  claimed,  set  ofi*,  or 
allowed.    S.  13. 

No  bounty  shall  be  given  for  fish  cured  under  this 
act,  except  red  herrings.    S.  13. 

Masters  of  vessels  importing  salted  fish  into  the 
port  of  London,  shall  make  totry  and  oath  with  the 
excise  officer  at  Gravcsend,  and  unlade  into  hosts 
the  cargo  in  his  presence.     S.  14. 

Persons  concealing,  cmbmzling,  or  carrying  away, 
salt  shipped  for  curing  fuh,  to  fbrficit  50I.  and  riie 
salt  shall  be  forfeited.     S.  15. 

For  herrings  in  bulk,  ciu-c^.1  as  red  herrings,  or  for 
exportation  to  Ireland,  the  like  quantity  of  salt  shall 
be  allowed  as  for  herrings  in  bulk  for  home  consump- 
tion, on  the  master's  tomplying  with  the  rules  of  this 
act.     S.  i<S. 

Excise  officers  may  take  an  account  of  pilchards 
cured  and  packed  in  the  cmttnly  of  any  entered  fish 
curerj  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  momh,  shall  give 
him  a  debenture  of  the  number  of  barreb :  before 
such  account  b  taken,  the  owner,  upon  bemg  rc- 
quirci^  shall  deliver  a  declaration  of  the  numb^  of 
barrels  of  pilchards  in  his  custody,  and  whether  any 
debenture  has  been  made  out,  or  bounty  allowed;  on 
penalty  of  tool.    S.  -. 

On  production  of  the  debenture  10  tlic  collector  of 
excise,  he  shall  pay  the  same  boumy  as  on  pilchards 
exported.     8.  18. 

Officers  shall  brand  barrels  of  which  an  account 
shall  have  been  taken.     S.  19. 

By  sec.  20,  penahy  of  200I.  is  inflicted  for  alter- 
ing marks  on  barrels,  8tc. 

Before  any  bounty  shall  be  paid  on  pilchards,  the 

owner 
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owner  shall  make  oath,  that  no  bounty  has  been  paid, 
anj  that  they  arc  merchantable  6sh.     S.  21. 

Such  pikhardb  mny  be  sold  for  home  consumption, 
or  for  exportation,  but  only  in  the  original  baiTels, 
urJess  sold  by  retail  in  less  quantity  than  a  barrel. 
S.  22. 

No  other  bounty  than  that  given  by  this  act  shall 
be  paid  for  such  pilchards  exixsrted.     S.  23. 

No  bond  or  certLficate  to  be  subject  to  stamp  duty; 
and  no  fee  shall  be  taken  by  any  officer  of  the  reve- 
Kiir,  on  penalty  of  5I.  500I.  penalty  for  forging 
certificates.  Penalty  of  200I.  for  obstructing  ofiicers. 
S.  24,  26,  28. 

By  set.  20,  cargoes  may  be  unladen  as  the  owners 
shall  judge  proper,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  excise 
officers. 

By  sec.  30,  no  person  employed  in  taking  or  curing 
fish,  or  preparing  to  depart  on  a  voyage,  or  returning 
therefrom,  shall  be  impressed  upon  certificates  from 
the  officers  of  the  ciwtoms.     S.  30. 

By  Stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  3,  the  above  act,  which  was 
originally  limited  to  the  15th  of  October  1801,  was 
further  continued  to  the  25th  of  March  1803. 

Pilchards.  By  stat.  39  G.  III.  c.  65,  for  every 
cask  of  pilchards,  containing  50  gallons,  exported 
from  Great  Britain  until  June  24, 1805,  and  entitled 
to  the  bounty  of  7s.  an  additional  bounty  of  is.  6d. 

Pilchards  exported  directly  to  the  West  Indies  or 
the  Mediterranean,  in  casks  of  32  gallons  or  up- 
wards, arc  entitkd  to  a  bounty  proportioned  to  those 
exported  in  casks  of  50  gallons.     S.  2. 

Commissioners  of  excise  may  allow  fish  to  be  ex- 
ported from  any  place  they  may  deem  proper.    S.  4. 

When  the  warehouse  from  which  salt  is  to  be  de- 
livered for  curing  fish  is  distant  from  the  port  of  ship-  ' 
ping,  and  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  the  river  j 
thereto,  in  such  case,  instead  of  the  bond  directed  by 
the  preceding  act,  38  G.  111.  c.  89,  the  proprietors  of 
the  salt  works  from  whence  the  same  is  to  be  so  deli- 
vered, or  the  merchant  on  whose  accout»t  such  salt 
iYt^il  be  delivered,  shall  give  bond  to  the  excise  in 
treble  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  salt ;  in  which 
bond  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel,  in  which 
such  salt  is  to  be  conveyed,  shall  join,  that  all  such 
salt,  and  every  part  thereof,  shall  with  due  diligence 
ir«d  diioatch  be  duly  carried  and  conveyed  in  such 
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vessel  to  the  port  from  wluch  such  sak  is  intended  to 
be  shipped  for  the  pui-pose  of  curing  fish ;  and  that 
all  such  salt  shall,  immediately  on  the  airival  at  such 
port,  be  laden  and  put  on  boaid  the  ship  in  which  the 
same  is  to  be  earned  coastwise  to  the  fish  curer,  to 
whom  the  same  is  to  be  consigned ;  and  that  no  part 
of  such  salt  shall,  before  the  same  be  so  put  on  board, 
be  sold  or  delivered  for  home  consumption,  or  other- 
wise fraudulently  disposed  of  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  such  port,  the  secu- 
rity hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  given.     S.  5. 

Bonds  to  be  cancelled  and  discharged  upon  the 
makers  of  the  sak,  or  proprietors  of  the  salt  works 
from  whence  the  salt  was  delivered,  or  the  merchants 
on  whose  account  or  to  whose  order  such  salt  was  de- 
livered, producing  to,  and  leaving  witli  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  excise  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  such 
other  officer  of  excise  as  shall  be  authorized  to  grant 
the  same,  testifying  a  full  compliance  with  all  the 
terms  of  the  bond  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
clause  ;  such  certificate  shall  be  produced  to,  and  left 
with  such  officer  of  excise  witliin  one  month  next  af- 
ter the  day  upon  which  such  salt  was  delivered.  S.  6. 

On  the  arrival  of  any  vessel  at  the  port  where  salt 
is  to  be  shipped  to  be  sent  coastwise  to  the  fish  curer, 
bond  is  to  be  given  that  it  shall  not  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of ;  and  upon  certificate  from  the  proper  officer 
of  excise,  that  such  salt  was  duly  appropriated,  the 
same  being  left  with  the  proper  officers  of  excise 
within  three  months  after  the  salt  was  shipped,  such 
bond  shall  be  cancelled.  S.  7,  8. 

Bounties  on  bringing  Fish  to  Markets  of  London  and 
Westminster,  is'c.  By  41  G.  III.  c.  99,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  for  the  time 
being,  or  any  three  or  more  of  tlicm,  may  give  and 
grant,  out  of  surplus  of  the  monies  granted  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  for  the  purchase  of  stores  cf 
herrings,  such  premium,  sum  of  money,  or  bounties, 
to  persons  taking  and  bringing  fish  to  the  markets  of 
London,  Westminster,  or  any  other  city,  town,  or 
port  in  the  united  kingdom;  and  m-iy  make  and 
publish  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  taking 
and  bringing  to  market  such  fish,  and  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  such  boimties,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  same  shall  be  granted  ;  and  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  paid  in  such  suir,f,  and  at  such 

times 
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of  the  dominions  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tmcanjr,  si- 
ttutcJ  in  N.  lat.  43  deg.  46.  min.  E.  long.  1 1  dcg. 
7  nun.  The  productions  of  the  dominions  of  Tus- 
cany which  compose  the  commerce  of  Florence  are 
tilk,  oil,  wine,  rough  and  tanned  hides.  The  silk 
manufactures  of  Florence,  their  uflfatac,  velvets,  and 
satins,  have  long  been  in  high  estimation,  as  also  stuffs 
of  gold  and  silk  cloths.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry 
here  established  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ia 
r,,.^„.  Here  is  r^^ ' ••  ^'  ->  some  lace  cheaper  than 
.  hut  of  .  r  quality  5  and  also  por- 

Florence  oil  and  wine  arc  both  well 
h    exported   t'  •    Europe. 

.  rcncc  exports  p., ,.,;,  ..  •<■•   r.v,r^, 
>-s,  lead,  tin,  cloths,  bays,  p< 
•  an>l  rr<\. 
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tiffin,  and  in  such  manner  and  proportiom,  and  to 
annex  »uch  penalties  and  forfeitures  {or  breach  of  any 
fuch  rules,  rcgiibtions,  terms,  and  conditions,  a^ 
shall  seem  to  them  best  suited  to  the  promoting  the 
beneficial  purposes  of  this  act  i  and  also  to  make  any 
allowances,  or  apply  any  such  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
as  they  shall  thii;k  necessary  in  the  payment  of  any 
cxpenccs  incurred  in  the  promoting  and  encouraging 
an  increase  of  the  supply  of  fish :  provided  no  pre- 
mium or  bounty  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  one 
vcssd,  boat,  or  other  craft,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
500!.}  and  provided  also,  that  such  bounties,  pre- 
I  .iims,  and  other  sums  of  money,  shall  not,  in  the 
whole,  exceed  the  sum  of  30,0001.  See  alliens,  Ap- 
prentictSf    Exports,    Imftrlt,    Itnprtjsing,    Navigatietif 
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70:  tons  burthen,  and  loaded  vitK  Eitrapeaa  etna- 
moditics  of  ihcs 

little  else  t.---..  .  ...„ ..u...      ....  — .^  .-      :roirt 

Cadix  for  Vcr:.  Cruz,  in  the  soutb-wcst  part  of  tJi: 
g;ulph  of  Mexico.    The  supercargoes   arc  not  pcr^ 
•  "     •     .  •    '    ■    ■'  .oof 

.  :  and 
•urns  tor  Old 
^oid  atid  iilTcr  in  ingots,  plate, 
cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  pr!?cious 
stones,  8cc. 

From  Vera  Crui  the  flota  nils  to  the  Ilavauiiah, 
where  there  is  a  rendezvous  appointed  with  the 
galloons  and  register  ships,  that  they  may  all  rcturq 
together  to  Europe.  See  Galloons  and  Register  Siifs, 

FI.U.SHING,  a  sea-}X)n  town  of  the  Dutch  provinces. 
The  port  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  enter,  but  the 
seamen  are  very  expert.  'I'Tiis  place  is  a  great  resort  for 
suiuggUii,  and  likewise  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  India  trade  before  the  revolution. 

FOiCIEN,  a  province  in  China,  having  all  qpmmodiiies 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  China,  but  more  par- 
ticularly musk,  precious  stones,  quicksilver,  silk, 
hemp,  or  cloths,  calico,  iron,  and  a  great  variety  of 
utetuils,  wrought  to  the  greatest  perfection.  From 
other  parts  of  China  they  receive  cloves,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  sandal  wrmd,  amber,  coral,  and  many  other 
commodities,  botlt  for  home  consumption  and  de- 
portation. 
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FOREIGN  STATE  is  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 
Thus,  if  any  foreign  subject  purchase  goods  in  London, 
and  thendcpartsprivately  to  his  own  country,the  owner 
of  thegoodsmay  havca  certificatefromthe  lord  mayorof 
London,  on  an  affidavit  being  made  of  the  saleand  deli- 
very of  the  goods,  upon  which  the  proper  court  in  that 
statewjll  execute  a  legal  process  upon  the  party.  At  the 
instance  of  an  ambassador  also  or  consul,  any  criminal 
flying  from  justice  to  any  foreign  state,  may  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the 
crime  was  committed.  Where  any  contract  is  made 
abroad,  if  the  party  be  resident  in  England,  it  may  be 
recovered  by  the  English  courts.  See  Law  of  Nations. 

FOREIGNERS  are  persons  subject  to  a  foreign  state  to 
■which  they  owe  an  allegiance,  and  although  made 
free  denizens  or  naturalized  in  Great  Britain,  they 
are  nevertheless  expressly  disabled  by  the  act  of  set- 

/^•tlement  from  bearing  offices  in  the  government,  from 
being  a  member  of  the  privy  council  or  member  of 
parliament.   See  Alhiiy  Denizen,  Naturalization. 

FORESTALLING  is  the  buying  or  bargaining  for  any 
corn,  cattle,  or  other  merchandize,  by  the  way  as 
they  come  to  the  markets  to  be  sold  before  they  are 
brought,  to  the  intent  to  sell  the  same  again  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  or  buying  or  selling  the  same  again  in 
the  same  market. 

In  early  times,  when  commerce  and  population  were 
/in  their  infancy,  and  the  supply  precarious,  this 
offi;nce,  which  is  now  frequent,  under  the  name  of 
forehand  bargains,  might  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  consequences,  and  our  ancestors  were 
particular  in  describing  and  restraining  it.  In  the 
Saxon  times,  by  a  law  of  king  Ethelstan,  "  no  man 
■was  permitted  to  buy  any  thing  above  the  value  of 
20  pence,  unless  within  the  gate,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  prefect  or  chief  magistrate,  or  some  other 
trusty  person,  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  king 
in  some  public  place  of  public  resort." 

And  by  a  law  of  William  tlie  Conqueror,  no  cattle 
shall  be  bought  except  in  towns,  and  in  the  presen  ce 
of  three  credible  witnesses. 

All  endeavours  to  inhance  the  price  of  any  victuals, 
and  all  practices  tending  thereto,  whether  buying 
things  in  a  market  before  the  accustomed  hour,  or 
by  spreading  false  rumours,  or  by  buying  and  selling 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  market,  are  highly  criminal 
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by  the  common  law,  and  all  such  practices  anciently 
came  under  the  general  appellation  of  forestalling. 

Several  statutes  have  been  made  for  punishment  of 
forestalling,  all  of  which,  however,  were  repealed  by 
Stat.  12  G. III.  c.  71 ;  this  offence,  however,  is  still 
punishable  upon  indictment  at  common  law  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  See  observations  upon  this  species 
of  offence  at  large  under  the  more  appropriate  article  ' 
Ingrossing  and  Regrating. 
FORGERY  is  where  a  person  counterfeits  the  signature 
of  another  with  intent  to  defraud.  This  crime  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  a  commercial 
country,  and  by  the  law  of  England  it  is  made  a 
,  capital  felony.  The  following  points  have  been  de- 
termined upon  this  subject. 

A  receipt  to  a  cash  memorandum  is  not  a  receipt 
or  acquittance  for  the  payment  of  money  within  2 
G.  II.  c.  25,  against  forgery.  Forgery  may  be  com- 
mitted by  making  a  mark  in  the  name  of  another 
person. 

It  may  also  be  committed  in  the  name  of  a  person 
who  never  had  existence,  and  it  may  be  committed 
of  an  instrument,  though  such  an  instrument  as  the 
one  forged  does  not  exist  either  in  law  or  fact. 

Indorsing  a  real  bill  of  exchange  in  a  fictitious  name 
is  forgery,  although  the  use  of  a  fictitious  name  was 
not  essential  to  the  negotiation. 

A  forged  bank  note  (although  the  word  pounds  is 
omitted  in  the  body  of  it),  and  there  is  no  water- 
mark in  the  paper,  is  a  counterfeit  note  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money. 

Altering  an  entry  of  money  received,  made  by  a 
cashier  of  the  bank,  in  the  bank  book  of  a  person 
keeping  cash  there,  by  prefixing  a  figure  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  sum  received,  is  forging  a  receipt 
for  money. 

A  receipt  indorsed  on  a  bill  of  exchange  in  a  fic- 
titious name  is  a  forgery,  although  such  name  does 
not  purport  to  be  the  name  of  any  particular  person. 

If  a  person  who  has  for  many  years  been  known 
by  a  name  which  was  not  his  own,  and  afterward 
assumes  his  real  name,  and  in  that  name  draws  a  bill 
of  exchange,  he  will  not  be  guilty  of  forgery,  although 
such  bill  were  drawn  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

The  following  act  was  passed  to  prevent  forgeries 
on  the  bank. 

By 
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B7  Stat.  41  G,  ni.  c.  57,  it  is  cjiactcd  that  no 
pCTsoii  shall  make  or  use  any  frame  or  mould  for  mak- 
ing paper  with  the  aame  or  firm  of  any  person  or 
body  corporate  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper,  withotrt  a  written  authority  for  that  purpose, 
or  shall  make  or  vend  such  paper,  or  cause  such  name 
or  firm  to  appear  in  the  substance  of  the  paper 
whereon  the  same  shall  be  written  or  printed,  on 
pain  of  being  imprisoned  for  the  first  oficnce,  not 
exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  six  months }  and 
for  the  second  transported  for  seren  years. 

No  person  sliall  engrave,  cut,  etch,  &c.  any  bill 
or  note  of  any  person  or  banking  company,  or  use 
any  plate  to  engraved,  or  any  device  for  nuking  or 
printing  such  bill  or  note,  nor  shall  knowingly  have 
in  his  custody  such  plate  or  device,  or  shall  utter  such 
biU  or  note  without  a  writtai  authority  for  the  por- 
poMt  under  the  like  penalty.     8.  1 1. 

No  person  shall  engrave,  cut,  etch.  See.  on  any 
plate  any  subKriptioos«  subjoined  to  any  bill  or 
note  of  any  pcrsosi,  or  banking  company,  payable  to 
bearer  on  dcnumd,  or  have  in  his  possession  any 
such  plate,  on  penalty,  for  the  first  ofllence,  of  bemg 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  nor  less  than 
twelve  months,  and  for  the  second  transported  for 
seven  yean.  S.  in.  Sec  BUfi  of  Exctangt. 
FRANCE,  an  extensive,  rich,  and  poptilous  nation  of 
Europe,  having  the  British  channel,  the  Netherlands, 
and  part  of  Germany,  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  west,  Spain  rr-  '  •'  -  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  part  of  Italy,  '  id,  and  part    of 

Germany  on  the  east.  France  being  situated  in  the 
kappiot  climates  of  Europe,  ahotmds  in  most  of  the 
accessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Besides 
com,  cattle,  sheep,  fruits,  &c.  here  are  raised  large 
quantities  of  (ilk,  hemp,'  flax,  manna,  saffron,  timber, 
•ad  ocber  articles.  The  wines  of  Champagne,  Bar- 
fondy,  Bourdeanx,  Gascony,  and  other  provinces  of 
France,  are  too  well  known  to  require  enumeration ; 
wad  then,  with  the  attendant  article  of  brandy,  form 
the  staple  of  the  coontry.  The  silk  maimfactures  of 
Tours,  Lyons,  Paris,  Chatillon,  and  Nismes,  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  activity. 
The  French  wooll-  "     and  sniffs,  ribbons,  lacc, 

vatUcloth,  thread,  .  ,  .  imbrics,  bwnj,  and  platc- 
gltaa  arc  also  justly  celebrated.    The  commerce  of 
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France,  pridr  to  the  late  revolution,  was  the  greatest 
in  Europe,  excepting  England  and  Holland.  She 
employed  above  a  million  tons  of  shipping.  Her  im- 
ports vrtre  valued  at  ten  millions,  and  the  exports  at 
1 2  millions  and  a  half,  making  a  balance  in  her  favour 
of  two  millions  and  a  half.  Of  the  present  state  of 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  France,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
it  is  impof^kible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
The  unsettled  situation  of  the  cotmtry  during  tne 
long  p<9iod  of  the  re>-olution  nearly  ruined  for  a 
time  both  their  manufactures  and  conmiercc.  The 
present  government  seems  to  be  adopting  every  pos- 
sible measure  for  their  regeneration ;  and  since  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations  there  have  been  ne- 
gociations  for  a  new  commercial  treaty,  which,  when  it 
takes  place,  will  undoubtedly  be  much  to  tke  interesr 
of  both  countries. 
FliANCE,  national  Dfh  of.  Before  the  revolution 
commenced  in  1789,  the  French  government  paid  an- 
nually for  annuities  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  a  sum  equal 
to  3,400,000!.  and  for  interest  of  pttpctua!  loans 
about  4,ooo,oooI.,  making  in  all  about  7,400,0001., 
which,  had  the  whole  been  reduced  to  perpetual  debt 
at  five  per  cent,  interest,  would  have  constituted  a 
capital  of  114  millions  sterling. 

During  the  revolution  many  of  the  life  renters 
were  ptu  to  death,  and  others  died  naturally,  so  that 
at  present,  though  some  fresh  debts  have  been  con- 
tracted on  the  some  plan,  yet  the  whole  annual  cx- 
pcnce  is  only  21  Frendi  millions,  being  as  nearly  as 
may  be  one  quarter  of  what  it  was. 

The  perpetual  loans  were  diminished  in  amount 
by  two  diifcient  operations.  All  those  sums  in  the 
names  of  persons  who  were  either  guillotined  or  flcJ 
~1»M'R.  their  own  lives,  had  their  property  confiscatifd. 
What  remained  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of 
wliich  \i  called  the  con$olid.itcd  third,  and  the  otlur 
two  remain  without  interest  and  imKttlcd  as  to  wliat 
is  to  be  done  with  them.  Reducing  the  life-rents  to  a 
perpetual  capital,  and  taking  the  whole  at  five  per 
cent.,  the  deh*  would  in  all  amount  to  between  4> 
and  50  millions  sterling  only.  This  great  diminution 
has  been  effected  without  p:iylng  off  a  single  shilling 
in  the  usual  mode  of  reimbursement,  practiced  by 
Other  states  or  individuals. 

362  Besides 
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Bcsitles  those  debts  there  remained  at  last  Mid- 
SarfiTncr'abbut  i3  millions  sterling  of  floating  debt, 
M>d  86o,bco  to  be  paid  annunlly  in  pensions  to  eccle- 
siastics and  military;  but  neitlier  the  interest  of  the  per- 
petual loans,  the  life  annuities  granted  for  money  lent, 
nor  the  pensions,  are  regularly  discharged.  The  capital 
of  the  3  per  cents,  is  at  53  at  present,  and  pays  6  per 
cent,  interest,  that  is  to  say,  it  affords  about  i  i  per  cent. 

'  for  the  capital.  The  life-rents  are  in  equal  discredit. 
So  that  with  25  millions,  at  the  present  prices,  the 
whole  of  the  national  debt  of  France  might  be  paid 
off.  France  is  therefore  a  nation  nearly  without  debt, 
but  it  is  also  nearly  without  capital  for  trade,  so  thart 
It  feels  more  incumbrance,  and  is  under  more  dif- 
ficulty in  paying  the  small  sum  that  remains,  than  the 
ancient  government  was  with  its  heavy  debts. 

FRAUDS  are  deceitful  practices  contrary  to  the  plain 
■  rules  of  common  honesty. 

nutt  The  distinction  laid  down  as  proper  to  be  attended 
to  in  all  eases  of  this  kind,  is  this,  that  in  such  im- 
positions or  deceits,  where  common  prudence  might 
guard  persons  from  the  offence,  is  not  indictable,  but 

'  the  party  is  left  to  his  civil  remedy;  but  when  false 
weights  or  measures  are  used,  or  false  tokens  pro- 
duced, or  such  measures  taken  to  defraud  or  deceive, 
as  people  cannot  by  any  ordinary  care  or  prudence  be 
guarded  against,  there  it  is  an  offence  indictable, 
Burr.  1120;  as  causing  an  illiterate  person  to  execute 
a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  by  reading  it  over  to  him  in 
words  different  from  those  written,  Haivk.  P.  C.  c. 
71.  s.  I. 

By  13  Elizabeth,  c.  5.  s.  2,  3,  all  fraudulent  con- 
veyances of  lands,  &c.  goods  and  chattels,  to  avoid 
the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  shall  (as  against  the 
party  only  whose  debt  or  duty  is  so  endeavoured  to  be 
avoided)  be  utterly  void,  except  grants  made  bona  fide, 
and  on  a  good  consideration  ;  and  all  parties  to  such 
fraudulent  conveyance,  who  being  privy  thereto,  shall 
willingly  justify  the  same  to  be  done  hotiafide,  and  on 
good  consideration,  orshall  alienate  or  assign  any  lands, 
ka*c,  or  goods  so  to  them  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  shall 
forfeit  one  year's  value  of  the  lands,  or  other  profit 
out  of  the  same,  and  the  whole  value  of  the  goods, 
and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  suffer  half  a  year's 
imprisonment  without  bail,  the  forfeiture  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  queen  and  the  party  aggrieved. 
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By  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  s.  1.  persons  falsely  or  deceit- 
fully obtaining  or  getting  into  their  hands  or  possession, 
any  money,  goods,  chattels,  jewels,  or  other  things  of 
any  other  person  or  persons,  by  colour  and  means  of  any 
privy  false  token,  or  counterfeit  letter,  made  in  ano- 
ther man's  name,  to  a  special  friend  or  acquaintance, 
for  the  obtaining  of  money,  &c.  from  such  person, 
and  who  shall  be  thereof  convicted  by  witnesses  taken 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  or  befoie  the  justices  of 
assize,  or  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  court, 
city,  barony,  town,  or  franchise  in  their  general  ses- 
sions, or  by  action  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  of  re- 
cord, every  such  offender  shall  suffer  such  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment,  sitting  upon  the  pillory,  or 
otherwise,  by  any  corpora!  pains  (except  pain  of 
death)  as  shall  be  appointed  by  those  before  whom  he 
shall  be  so  convicted.  : ; 

Justices  of  assize  for  the  time  being,  as  also  two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  same  county,  whereof  one 
to  be  of  the  quorum,  may  convene,  by  process  or 
otherwise,  to  the  assizes  or  sessions,  and  commit  him 
or  them  or  admit  to  bail,  persons  suspected  of  any  of 
the  aforesaid  offences,  imtil  the  next  assizes  or  general 
sessions,  &c.  S.  3. 

By  Stat.  30  G.  II.  c.  24,  persons  convicted  of  ob- 
taining money  or  goods  by  false  pretences,  or  sending 
threatening  letters  to  extract  money  or  goods,  may  be 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  pillory, 
whipping,  or  transportation. 

If  an  infant  goes  about  the  town,  and  pretending 
to  be  of  age,  defrauds  any  persons  by  taking  credit 
for  goods,  and  then  insisting  on  his  non-age,  the 
person  injured  cannot  recover  the  value  of  their  goods, 
but  may  indict  and  punish  him  for  a  common  cheat. 
Haw.  P.  C.  c.  7 1 .  s.  6.  Also  producing  papers  pur- 
porting to  be  orders  from  abroad,  and  under  pretence 
of  being  a  merchant  obtaining  goods,  Sayer  206, 
or  to  sell  spirituous  wine  for  a  genuine  commodity 
under  pretence  of  being  a  merchant  and  broker,  sub- 
ject the  party  to  an  indictment,  the  ^lee/i  v.  Alac- 
harty  and  others.  Mod.  Cas.  389. 

FREEBOOTERS,  pirates  who  infested  the  American 
coast.     See  Buccaneers. 

FREE  IIVIPORTS  are  certain  articles  which  are  allowed 
to  be  imported  duty  free,  as  whales,  oil,  whale  fins, 
turbots,   lobsters,   &c.  bullion,   diamonds,  precious 

stones, 
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■   ttoaes,  &c.  Provisions  may  also  now  be   imported 

duty  free.    See  Customs,  Expiti,  and  Imfitru. 
FREIGHT.  Freight  is  the  consiJcratiun  money  agreed 
to  be  paid  for  the  use  or  hire  of  a  ship,  or  in  a  larger 
■ense,  theborthciiof  srichihip. 

The  freight  is  most  frequently  deterroinod  for  the 

whole  voxigc,  without  rcspea  to  time ;  somctiines  it 

dbpendi  on  the  time  ;  in  the  former  ease  it  is  cither 

c  fised  at  a  certain   ram  for   the   whole  carf;o,  or  so 

(-^■•ckpcr  ton,  barrel,  bulk,  or  other  weight  or  mea- 

" —lUf  or  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  cargo. 

'''ffhe  burthen  of  the  ship  is  generally  manion'.d  in  the 

eontract  as  follows  :  300  tons  or  thereabouts ;  and  the 

number  mentioned  shonld  not  exceed  tltc  exact  mea- 

nre  above  five  ton*.     If  a  certain  sum  be  agreed  on 

for  the  freight  of  the  ship,  it  must  all  be  |Kud,  although 

the  ship  wfaen  measured  should'prove  lets,  imlcss  the 

burthen  be  warranto).     If  the  ship  be  freighted  for 

tnaipoTting  cattle  or  sbvcs  at  so  much  a  head,  and 

■MM  of  themdic  on  tbepoMage,  frright  is  only  due 

for  such  as  are  delivered  alive ;  if  for  lading  tfactn,  it 

is  due  for  all  put  on  board. 

When  a  whole  ahip  is  freiglited,  if  the  master  sa^ 
fer  any  other  goods  besides  those  of  the  freight  to 
be  put  on  booiti,  he  is  bablc  for  damages. 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  according  to  the  agree- 
mcot,  vrithoot  any  accident,  the  master  has  a  right  to 
desnind  the  frright  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods  ■, 
but  if  such  delivery  is  prevented  by  negligence,  or  ac> 
cident,  the  parties  will  be  reciprocally  responsible  in 
the  following  manner : 

If  the  merchant  should  not  load  the  ship  within 
the  time  agreed  on,  the  master  may  engage  with  ano- 
ther and  recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  rccal  the  ship  afrer  she  is  laden  and 
sailed,  he  must  py  the  whole  freight  1  but  if  he  tin- 
load  bcfrire  the  ship  has  actually  sailed,  he  will  in 
mch  case  only  be  responsible  for  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  goods  which  are  not  bwfril  to 
export,  and  the  ship  be  prevented  from  proceeding  on 
that  account,  he  must  nevertheless  pay  the  freight. 

If  the  matter  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the  voy- 
age at  the  time  stipulated,  the  merchant  may  load  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  cargo  on  board  another  ship,  and 
recover  danuigc*,  but  any  real  Caaultics  will  release 
the  master  icoaaB  dama(^ 
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If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  sliip  before  she  sails, 
the  charter-party  b  dissolved,  and  the  merchant  pays 
the  expcr.ce  of  loading  and  unloading  i  but  if  the  em- 
bargo be  only  for  a  short  limited  time,  the  voyage 
shall  be  performed  when  it  expires ;  and  neither  party 
is  liable  ibr  damages. 

If  the  master  sails  to  any  othrr  port  than  that  agreed 
on,  without  necessity,  he  mitst  sail  to  the  port  agreed 
on  at  his  own  expence,  and  is  also  liable  for  any  da- 
nugcs  iu  consequence  thereof. 

If  a  Ihip  be  taken  by  the  cnemv,  and  retaken  or 
ransomed,  the  charter-party  continues  in  force. 

If  the  master  transfer  the  goods  from  bis  own  ship 
to  another,  without  necessity,  and  they  perisli,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  frdl  value,  and  all  cliargcs  {  but  if 
his. own  ship  be  in  imminent  dan^jcr,  the  goods  may 
be  put  on  board  another  ship  at  the  risk  oi  the  owner. 

If  a  ship  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  sum 
agived  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  becomes 
due  imtil  the  rvttun  of  such  ahip. 

If  a  certain  turn  be  specified  fr>r  the  homeward 
voyage,  it  is  due,  although  the  correspoftdcnt  abroad 
should  have  no  goods  to  send  home. 

A  ship  was  frrightcd  to  Madeira,  Carolina,  and 
home,  a  particular  freight  agreed  upon  for  the  home- 
ward voyage,  with  an  option  reserved  for  the  corre- 
spondent at  Carolina  to  decline  it,  unless  the  ship  ar« 
rived  before  the  ist  day  of  March.  The  master  did 
not  go  to  Carolina,  and  therefore  became  liable  to 
damages ;  the  obligation  being  absolute  on  his  part, 
and  conditional  only  on  the  part  of  the  freighter. 

If  the  goods  be  danuged  without  fault  of  the  ship 
or  master,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  thetr. 
and  pay  the  freight,  but  he  must  cither  receive  or 
abandon  the  whole ;  he  caimot  receive  those  that  arc 
r  rd,  and  reject  the  others.     If  the  goods  be 

damaged  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  ship,  the 
master  is  liable  for  the  same ;  but  if  it  be  owing  to 
Kress  of  weather,  he  is  not  accoiint.d>le.  It  is  the 
general  custom  for  roasters  on  their  arrival,  to  enter 
their  protest,  and  in  case,  on  the  discharge  of  the  ship, 
any  damage  should  appear  ou  the  loading,  to  extend 
the  same  i  but  this  protest  must  be  supported. by  cv.- 
dence  of  collateral  circumstances. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  overboard,  or  tAcO 
by  the  enemy,  the  part  dchvered^  pays  freight. 
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The  master  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  received 
on  bo.ir'd  by  himself  and  mariners,  unless  they  perish 
by  the  act  of  God,  or  the  king's  enemies. 

The  master  is  not  liable  for  leakage  of  liquors,  nor 
accountable  for  contents  of  packages,  unless  packed 
in  their  presence.     See  Shipping,  Insurance,  i^c. 
FUNDS,  PUBLIC.     In  former  times  the  expcnces  of 
war  were  defrayed  by  extraordinary  taxes  imposed  at 
tlie  time,  or  by  money  that  the  state  had  accumulated 
for  the  purpose.     The  expences  of  wars  previous  to 
.  the  hivention  of  gunpowder  were    very  inconsider- 
able, in  comparison  to  what  they  are  at  the  present 
day ;    what   was  then  practicable,  is  no   longer  so 
now. 
.1  i.The  first  attempt  towards  defraying  the  expences 
,-©f  war  by  regular  loans,  was  made  by  the  state  of 
Florence  in  the  year  1344,  when  that  government, 
finding  itself  indebted  to  the  amount  of  6o,oool.  and 
unable  to  pay  immediately,  formed  the  principal  sum 
into  an  aggregate  fund,  the  shares  of  which  were 
transferable,  and  bore  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per 
.  annum,  and  varying  in  price  according  to  the  state  of 
public  credit. 

Though  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  system  now  generally  adopted  was  under- 
stood in  Italy,  and  put  in  practice,  yet  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  i  yth  century,  that  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France  funded,  though  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  the 
immense  debts  incurred  by  his  long  and  expensive 
■wars.  King  William  HI.  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
engaging  in  every  expensive  enterprise,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  ambitious 
grasp  of  that  monarch,  AVho  aimed  at  universal  do- 
minion, introduced  the  system  of  borrowing  Into  this 
country  ;  but  as  he  had  a  spirit  of  order,  and  came 
from  the  country  that  possessed  the  greatest  financial 
knowledge  at  that  t:me  in  Europe,  he  did  regularly 
and  systematically,  like  a  merchant,  what  his  oppo- 
nent Lewis  did  with  the  prodigality  and  profusion  of 
a  gay  ostentatious  landholder.  Money  has  been  bor- 
rowed every  war  since.  We  shall  give  an  account  of 
the  particulars,  after  having  first  shewn  its  amount  at 
different  periods  since  the  revolution  in  1688. 
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Table  of  the  Rise  and  PrDgren  ef  tht  National  Debt  pern 
the  Revolution  in  1688,  ////  the  Month  of  February 
1802. 

£• 
600,000 
14,000,000 
55,000,000 
50,000,000 
48,000,000 
78,000,000 
74,000,000 


1688  The  revolution 

1 70 1   Accession  of  queen  Anne 

1 714  Accession  of  George  I.     . 

1728  Accession  of  George  II. 

1730  Beginning  of  Spanish  war 

1 748  End  of  Spanish  war 

1755  Beginning  of  seven  years' war 

1762  Accession  of  his  present  majesty    147,000,000 

1775  Beginning  of  American  war       .      135,000,000 

1784  End  of  American  war      .         .     248,000,000 

1792  Beginning  of  last  war        .         .     243,000,000 

1802  End  of  the  war  .         .     416,000,000 

The  debt  thus  contracted  bears  interest,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  stock  ;  for  though  it  is  debt  with  re- 
spect to  the  nation,  it  is  stock  to  the  persons  who 
receive  the  interest,  and  who  can  transfer  or  sell  the 
capital  when  they  please. 

It  consisted  of  stock  of  the  following  denomina- 
tions previous  to  the  last  loan,  which  yet  remains  in 
the  market  under  the  denomination  of  omnium,  all 
the  payments  not  having  been  fuUy  made  up. 
3  per  Cent.   Consols. 

£•        s.  d. 

Amount  of  capital  as  before 
stated 

Redeemed  by 

land  tax  10,454,778     i    8 

Ditto  by  com- 
missioners    29,089,400    o    o 


3 1 7.395. '83     4     5i 


39,544,178     I     8 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April 

5th  1802  .         .         .         277,851,005     2     g\ 

3  per  Cent,  Reduced  Annuities. 

Amount  of  capital  as 

before  stated      .         .         .  '       100,091,927   10     4 

Redeemed  by  , 

land  tax  7,801,611  17    4 

Ditto  by  com- 
missioners   25,185,000    o    G 

32,986,611    17     4 

Real  amount  of  capital,  April ^ 

5th,   1802         .         .         .  67,105,315   13     o 

4/«" 
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^per  Cent.  CmisoU. 

£.        s.  i. 

Amoant  of  capital  as  before  stated     49,725,064  17  2 

Redectncd  by  commmioners               1,470,000     o  o 

Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th 

1802  .         .  48,255,084   17     2 

Old  South  Sea  Annnitiej. 
Amount  of  capital,  as  before  stated  11,907^470     2     7 
Redeemed  by  commissioners  2,920,000     o     o 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5  th 

1802         ....  8,987,470     2     7 


New  Siutb  Sea  ArtnuStitj, 

Amotmt  of  capital  as  before  suted    8,494,830  2   10 

Redeemed  by  commissioners  2,401,400  o     o 

Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th  ■ 

1802         .         .  6,093,430,  2   10 


3  ptr  Cent.    1751. 
Amount  of  capital  as  before  stated    1,919,600    o    o 
Redeemed  by  commissioners  615,000     o    o 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th 
1802         .... 


1,304,600    o    o 


Real  amount  of  capital,  April  5th, 

1802         ....  7,176,306     6     8 


Reeapitulatien  ef  Capital. 
3  per  cent,  consols       3«7»395,«83 

3  percent,  annuities    100,091,927 

4  per  cent,  consols  49,725,084 
OldSouthSca annuities  1 1,907,470 
New  ditto  8^494,830 
3  per  cents  of  1751  1,919,600 
Imperial  3  per  cents.       7,502,633 


496,836,727     o     o 


Imptriai  3  pu-  Cent.  Annititiet. 
Amount  of  capital  as  before  stated       7,502,633     6     8 
Redeemed  by  commistionera  326,327     o     o 
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£'      t.  i. 

Brought  over  496,836,727     o    o 

Recapitulation  of  redeemed  Stock. 
Redeemed  of  3  percent. 

consob  .      39,544>'78 

Ditto  of  reduced  an- 

32,986,611 


nuuies    . 
Ditto  of  4  per  cent. 

coiuols 
Ditto  of  old  South 

Sea  annuities 
Ditto  of  new  South 

Sea  aunuitics 
Ditto  of  3  per  cent. 

1751       . 
Ditto  imperial  3  per 

cent,  annuities 


1,470,030 

2,920,000 

2,401,400 

615,000 

326,327 


Toul  amount  of  funds  redeemed     80,263,516     o     o 


416,573,211     o     o 


Besides  the  above  there  are  several  sorts  of  debt 
owing  by  the  nation  : 

Omnium,  as  it  is  called  (ia  the  language  of  the 
Stock  Exchange)  meant  the  last  loan,  or  any  loan 
while  the  instalments  are  paying }  navy,  victualling, 
exdicquer  bills,  and  ordnance  debentures. . 

These  arc  only  temporary  as  to  their  form.  The 
omnium  resolves  itself  into  the  ditVcrci  -  f  stock 

of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  n.>  Uintr, 

exchequer  bills,  and  ordnance  dcb«nti:  r 

paid  off,  or  converted  into  stock  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  descriptions.  ^ 

The  interest  rccciveable  on  each,  is  specified,  hy  the 
it  bears,  and  the  capitals  may  be  obtained  by  a 
transfer  at  the  bank,  and  dividends  received,,  as  by 
the  following  table. 
At  the  Batik  of  England.       Tram.  Days^     Div.    Due. 


5  per  cent,  navy  anns. 
3  per  cent,  consols. 

3  per  cent.  1726 
Bank  Stock 

5  per  cent.  1 797 

4  per  cent,  consols 

Lper  cent,  reduced 
>ng  annuities 
Short  annuities 


Mon.Wcd.Fri.-')  , 
Tu.  W.  Th.  F.  \  ■' 
Tucs.  &Thur<r.3* 


anuary-  yth, 
and  July  5th. 


Tues.  Th,  Fri. 
Tues.  Th.  Fri. 
Tues.  Th.  Sa. 
Wed.  Thn.  Fr. 
Mon.  Wed.  S. 
Mon.  Wed.Fr. 


,  April  5th,and 
Oct.  loth. 


At 


V'v    Due, 

May  1st. 
'Nov.   lit. 
March  25, 
Sept.  291!!. 


]b  ftfi^n^  Ens'^nd.  Trom.  Day:. 
%  per  cent.  Imp.  ans.    Mou,  W.  Fri. 
Imp.  ans  for  35  years  Tucs.  Th.  N. 
5  pa  cent  Irisli  ar.y.      lues. Th.S^ 
irishans.  for  1;  years  Tucs.  Th.  b. 

South  Sea  Stock  Mon.  Wcd^Fr.  ^  j^^^^^  ^ 
3P.  ct.  New  S.  .S.  ana.  Tu«.  1  h.  S.  .  ^j  j j,  J^j^ 
3  percent.  1751  lues.  Ih.  b.     J  ^  ■" 

5p.  ct.  Old  S.  S.  ans.     Mon.  Wed.  Fr.  [o^^^^t' 

'  Public  or  common  transfers  are  made  of  all  the 
funds  at  the  bank,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
one,  on  the  respective  days  annexed  to  them  in  the 
table  i  and  all  dividends  are  payable  when  due,  fi-om 
nine  in  the  morning  to  eleven,  and  from  one  to  three 
in  the  afternoon,  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  and 
holidays  excepted  ;  and  holders  of  stock  should  par- 
ticularly remember,  that  when  the  books  of  any 
stock  or  fund  are  shut,  that  the  interest  or  dividend 
up  to  that  day  on  which  the  books  were  so  shut,  is 
dtit,  and  can  be  paid  only  to  that  stockholder  in  whose 
name  the  stock  stands  at  that  time,  or  his  or  her  at- 
torney duly  authorized,  and  to  no  other. 

At  the  South  Sea  House,  transfers  are  made  fi-om 
12  to  I,  and  the  dividends  are  payable  from  i  to  3, 
except  on  Saturdays. 

The  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities  originated 
in  1731,  although  the  balance  of  the  annuities  granted 
by  the  8th  of  G.  I.  instead  of  the  St.  Chj-istopher's 
and  Nevis  debentures,  on  which  it  was  partly  founded, 
and  which  was  the  last  article  carried  to  this  account, 
were  not  subscribed  into  it  until  the  year  1 75 1  ;  and  it 
owes  its  name  to  the  consolidating  act  passed  in  that 
year. 
I^ctters  of  attorney   for  transacting  business  in   this 

fund  cost  -  -  -  16s.  6d. 

Registering  a  will  -  -  -         2/.  6d. 

Brokerage,  2.'.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  sum  bought  or 

sold. 
■''■•■'5'hc  four  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities  originated 
in  1777  by  a  loan  of  5,000,000!.  which  capital  has 
been  augmented  to  the  sum  stated  in  the  table. 

The  long  annuities  terminate  in  i860,  and  the  short 
in  1808.  They  are  sold  not  by  a  percentage,  but  as 
land  is,  at  so  many  years  purchase. 

The  imperial  three  per  cents,  were  borrowed  for 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  has  given  security  to  , 
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this  country.  Government  is  answerable  for  the  pay- 
merit  of  the  interest,  so  that  to  the  individuals  who  pur- 
chase into  that  stock,  there  is  no  difference  bctwxca 
them  and  an  English  fund  paying  the  same  interest. 

Although  the  security  for  all  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  government  stock  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  yet  some  sorts  of  stock  are 
preferred  to  others,  and  consequently  the  prices  are 
higher  -,  so  that  the  interest  produced  by  the  same 
sum  is  different  when  vested  in  different  sorts  of 
Stock.  The  following  table  will  shew  the  prices  at 
which  they  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  rendej-  the  inte- 
rest on  all  different  sorts  of  stock  equal. 


Consols 
3  i>cr  Ct 

Consols 
4  per  Ct. 

i\  per  Ct. 

Navy  Cs. 
5  per  Ct 

10  perCt. 

iTid.Stock 
lOipr.Ct. 

55^ 

74 

83i 

92 

185 

I94i 

57 

76 

85^ 

95 

190 

199^ 

S8i 

78 

87i 

97 

J  95 

2045 

69 

80 

90 

100 

200 

210 

6ii 

82 

92k 

1025 

205 

2i5i 

63 

84 

94^ 

105 

210 

220^ 

64i 

86 

<)6i 

I07i 

215 

22si 

66 

88 

99 

no 

220 

231 

67h 

90 

IOl| 

H2i 

225 

236I 

69 

92 

103^ 

"5. 

230 

24I« 

7oi 

94 

.05I 

117^ 

235 

246I 

72 

96 

108 

120 

240 

252 

731 

98 

IIOl 

1225 

245 

257| 

75 

100 

Il2i 

125 

250 

2625 

76^ 

102 

ii4i 

1275 

255 

267i 

78 

104 

117 

130 

260 

273, 

79i 

109 

II9I 

132I 

265 

278I 

81 

108 

I2ii 

135 

270 

2835 

82i 

IIO 

1I3I 

1375 

275 

288i 

84 

112 

126 

140 

280 

294 

Ssl 

ri4 

128^ 

t425 

285 

299  i^ 

87 

116 

30 

14.? 

290 

3^4, 

88f 

118 

'32i 

1475 

295 

309* 

90 

120 

»35 

ISO 

300 

315, 

91  i 

122 

'371 

152! 

3=5 

32oi 

93 

124 

139 

155 

310 

325^ 

94^ 

126 

141 1 

157^ 

315 

33oi 

96 

128 

144 

J  60 

320 

33<5 

971 

130 

J46i 

I<52| 

325 

341  s 

09 

132 

148I 

165 

330 

346^ 

Any  petsonwho  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
prices  in  the  above  table  with  the  price  of  the  funds 
on  the  same  day,  may  easily  judge  of  ■which  it  is  the 
most  advantageous  to  purchase  into.  The  3  per  cents, 
in  general  are  considerably  above  the  proportional  price 

of 
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of  the  others,  vrkich  would  not  be  the  case  if  all  the 
purchasers  were  real  holders  of  stock,  but  those  of 
ths  three  per  cenu.  are  not  so. 

Besides  government  stock,  there  is  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  India  Company,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  paid  with  equal  regularity.  Tlie 
bank  stock  amounts  to  i  i,686,oool. 

No  species  of  property  in  M'hich  money  possibly 
can  be  invested  is  realized  with  such  facility  as  the 
public  funds;  it  is  no  wonder  then  thut  the  mo- 
nied  people  prefer  thocc  to  otJtcr  securities  upon 
which  tltcy  receive  a  greater  profit,  but  with  less 
certainty  and  punctuality. 

India  stock  is  transferable  at  the  India  House} 
transfers  arc  made  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
one,  and   •'      '    ' '  -  '    arc  pai !  ''  -     till  two, 

except  01.  ,    .>bcnno  1  .-.c  after 

twelve  at  noon,  'llie  common  or  public  transfers  of 
this  stock,  i»  well  at  those  of  the  Bank  and  South  -Sea 
stock,  although  made  on  the  regular  days  in  the  ta- 
ble, and  witliin  the  appointed  hours,  yet  we  always 
attended  with  the  following  expcnces. 


/.  i. 

9  o 
12 

4 
9 

12 


A  transfer  ofbank  stock,  If  under  :  d.  o 

If  above  that  sum         -  -  -  o 

A  ditto  of  India  stock,  for  any  sum  -  i 

A  ditto  of  South-Sea  stock,  if  under,  tool.      o 
If  above  thit  sum  .  .  o 

When  it  is  necessary  to  make  or  obtain  a  transfer  of 
some  stock  or  fimd,  oo  days  or  hours  contrary  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tabic,  pmon«  want-  | 
ing  to  purchaM  uuj  always  be  accommodated  at  any 
time  during  the  office  hours,  where  such  stock  or 
fimd  is  transficrable,  except  during  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks  of  the  books  of  that  stock  being  shut :  if 
at  the  Bank,  or  IndivHouse,  upAn  pymcnt  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  witnessing  clerk  {  and  if 
at  the  South-6ca  House,  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
£or  any  such  tran,>fcr,  Ik-  the  sum  so  traiufcrred  little 
or  much. 

The  same  stock  cannot  be  twice  transferred  on  the 
sai^e  day,  cither  by  public  or  private  transfer. 

Letters  of  attorney  to  sell  stock,  or  receive  divi- 
dends, should  be  taken  out  at  the  office  where  the  bu- 
tinen  of  that  stock  is  transacted  ;  and  such  letters, 
when  csficnted,  most  be  deposited  m  that  GiHce  bo- 
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for«  any  sale,  or  other  bosiacss  for  which  tlicy  were 
granted,  can  take  place. 

Probates  of  wills  must  also  be  deposited  until  regis- 
tered, which  costs  2s.  6d.  and  the  letters  of  attorney 
1 6s.  6d.  each.  If  after  granting  a  letter  of  attorney 
flor  any  porpot  the  grantor  acts  personally,  such  ac- 
tion revokes  the  power  of  the  said  letter,  and  it  can- 
not afterwards  be  acted  upon  by  the  pc:  intcd 
therein.  \  provision  may  be  made  in  ti.c  ...u.,.^  ;jr  the 
benefit  of  any  person  or  persons,  independent  of  any 
deed  or  will,  provided  names  of  persons  so  to  be  bene- 
fited are  joined  with  the  stockholders  in  a  particuhr  or 
separate  account  of  stock ;  which  upon  proof  being 
given  of  the  deatli  of  cither  of  the  parties,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  remaining  survivor  or  sur\-ivors. 

In  trust  accounts,  after  the  acceptance  of  all  the 
trustees  named  therein,  any  one  of  them  may  receive 
the  dividends.  An  aa  va«  passed  in  1796,  by  which 
it  is  dodared,  that  when  stock  stands  in  the  name  of 
trustees  who  have  become  bankrupts  or  lunatics,  or 
are  absent  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
equity ;  or  who  may  refuse  to  traiufc/  the  stock  so 
voted  in  them  ;  in  any  or  all  of  these  case;,  the 
court  can  order  tlic  said  stock  to  be  traosferrcd  citb'-r 
iiito  the  name  of  the  accomptant-geoeral  of  thr 
court  of  chancery,  or  into  that  of  the  deputy-remem- 
bnncer  of  the  court  ofe     '  'r 

parties  who  arc  entitled  t '  >  ir 

is  a  bankrupt  or  lunatic,  or  it  is  lutcertain  \£  Ja^hr 
living,  and  the  reiruinder  are  willing  to  act,  mi  ^ir^':r 

maybe  obtained,  empowering  the    ••••!■  r  •  >  • >'t 

the  stock  in  question,  or  to  recc,  ,c 

dividends.  And  in  case  a  bankrupt  refuses  to  transfer 
stock  which  belongs  to  him,  the  chancellor  may,(upon 
a  petition  from  his  assignees)  order  ti\e  st.)i-k  1,1  be 
''Sansferred  into  their  names.    He  n^y  als-j,  1 

cases,  order  the  stock  of  lunatics  to  be  transiierrad. 

Transfers  of  stock  may  not  only  be  made  on  no 
transferring  days  by  payment  of  2s.  6d.  extra,  but  also 
after  transfer  hours ;  but  if  the  transfer  ticket  i|  deli- 
vered in  witliin  the  time  appointed,  although  the 
traiufer  has  not  been  actually  made,  it  will  save  the 
extra  expence.  In  order  to  discover  stock,  in  which 
any  person  has  a  particular  interest,  application  should 
be  made  to  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  that  parti- 
cular stock,  who  will  make  the  search. 

3  C  Stock- 
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Stock-holders  should  be  very  exact  in  the  insertion  | 
of  their  names  and  description,  and  should  be  atten- 
tive to  writing  in  their  usual  manner,  as  negligence  in 
those  points  has  frequently  occasioned  delay  and  con- 
ftision. 

JEithcr  the  person  who  transfers  his  property,  or  his 
broker,  must  be  known  lo  the  witnessing  clerk,  or 
their  personal  identity  must  be  proved  by  some  one 
■who  is  known  in  the  office. 

It  is  well  for  the  buyer  to  keep  the  seller's  receipt 
as  a  voucher  until  he  has  received  one  dividend. 

Government  stock  is  exempt  from  any  change  in 
the  transfer;  but  every  transfer  in  any  company,  so- 
ciety, or  corporation,  is  liable  to  a  duty. 

A  traiKfcr  of  India  stock,  whatever  the  sum  may 
be,  costs  il.  4s.;  if  private,  3s.  6d.  extra. 
Ghwge  of  a  lettsr  of  attorney  is 
The  registering  of  a  will. 

Dividends  on  Bank  stock,  South-Sea  stock,  and 
India  aock,  after  acceptance,  are  payable  to  a  written 
order ;  those,  however,  on  India  stock  must  be  on 
stamps. 

The  dividends  on  Bank  stock  are  payable  when 
due;  but  the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  other  compa- 
nies, and  t>n  the  government  funds,  are  not  payable 
till  several  days  after. 

The  space  between  the  opening  and  shutting  of  any 
stock  is  about  six  weeks. 

At  the  time  of  sliuttifig,  the  dividends  due  are  car- 
ried to  a  separate  acconnt,  and  cannot  be  transferred 
with  the  stock  of  a  proprietor,  the  warrants  being 
filled  up  in  the  name  the  stock  stands  in  when  the 
books  are  shut,  and  of  course  are  payable  only  to  him 
or  his  attorney. 

All  letters  of  attorney  to  sell  or  accept  stock,  or  to 
receive  dividends,  should  be  taken  out  at  the  respective 
offices,  in  order  that  the  description  may  exactly  ac- 
cord with  that  in  the  Bank  books.  Letters  of  attorney 
lo  sell  must  be  deposited  in  the  proper  office  prior  to 
sale. 

Acting  personally,  after  granting  a  letter  of  attor- 
ney, revokes  the  power. 

The  public  funds,  from  their  accumulating  ten- 
dency, have  given  just  rise  to  the  gloomy  apprehen- 
slcms  chtcrtaincd,  for  nothing  is  more  clenr  than  that 
there   must  be  some  point  beyond  which  they  cannot 
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extend.  Where  that  point  is,  has  been  another  qnestion, 
and  evidently  productive  of  error ;  but  «incc  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  debt,  the 
case  is  greatly  altered  ;  for,  as  appears  by  the  table 
already  given,  a  very  immense  sum  has  been  paid,  and 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fund  proceeds  is  five 
times  as  great  as  it  was  whfen  first  founded,  dnd  is 
increasing  every  day  in  the  celerity  of  its  progress, 
not  only  as  compound  interest,  but  by  3 2d  G.  III.  it 
is  directed,  that  whenever  any  money  shall  be  borrowed 
for  the  public  service,  money  shall  be  raised  in  order 
to  pay  off  the  capital  within  the  space  of  45   years 
from  the  date  of  raising  it.     This  alters  the  nature 
.of  the  business  completely,  as  the  ultimate  solvency 
or  insolvency  of  the  nation  must  depend  upon  whether 
the  highest  burthen  we  can  bear  may  be  contracted . 
before  the  sinking  fund  begins  to  operate  in  alleviat- 
ing the  burthens  on  the  people.  Should  this  alteration 
take  place,  then  a  stoppage  of  the  payment  of  interest 
from  inability  will  never  be  to  be  apprehended  ;  such 
is  the  consoling  prospect  that  a  perseverance  in  the 
sinking  fund  hais  produced,  a    fund  which,  if  it  had. 
been  persevered  in  from  the  accession  of  his  present 
majesty,  instead  of  from  the  end  of  the  American 
war,  would,  before  this  time,  have  reduced  our  debts^ 
to  little  more  than  one  half  of  their  present  amount. 
The  annual  diminution  of  the  debt  previous  to  the 
American  war  was  considerable,  but  the  paying  off 
was  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  instead  of  a  pro- 
vision made  for  paying  off  the  new  debt  contracted,, 
the  funds  destined  for  paying  off  the   old  one  were 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  current  expenditure. 

Besides  our  own  funds,  those  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may  be  considered  as  very  solid,  and  offer- 
ing a  good  employment  for  capital. 

Ba/ii  Stock  of  the  United  States.  This  bank  was 
established  by  authority  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  179 1.  The  act  of  incorporation  passed 
February  25th,  in  that  year.  Its  capital  or  joint 
stock,  according  to  the  last  accounts  received,  amounts 
to  10,000,000  of  dollars,  at  4s.  6d. ;  or  2,250,0001. 
sterling.  It  is  divided  into  25,000  shares,  of  400 
dollars,  or  90I.  sterling,  each  share,  cettiiicates  for 
which  are  issued  by  order  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
president,  directors,  and  company  of  the  said  bank ; 
which  certificates  entitle  the  holders  of  them  to  such 

dividends 
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dividends  as  shall  be  declared  half  yearly,  by  the  said 
president  and  direaors,  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
and  the  ist  day  of  July  in  each  year.  Th*  above 
capital  consists  of  6,000,000  of  the  six  per  cent, 
fund,  which  has  been  subscribed  into  it,  and  4,000,000 
of  dollars  in  specie.  By  a  resolution  of  the  president 
and  directors  of  this  bank,  which  passed  on  the  ist 
February  1793,  dividends  upon  this  stock  may  be 
receiTed  in  Loadon,  or  Anmcndbm,  irithoac  derinc- 
tioo*  on  the  propricton  signing  a  requisition  for 
thatpvpMk 

Thetmafien  are  nude  every  day  by  tcreral  brokers 
in  lioadcn,  at  their  offices,  during  Ixchangt  hours. 
The  brokerage  it  one-fouith  per  cent,  on  the  sum 
bought  or  sold. 

Si ^  per  Cenit.  This  fund  originated  in  1790.  Its 
captal  is  about  29,046,000  dollars,  63  cents,  or 
^5«etoooI.    The  certifiL-ates  of  '     I  are  tnns- 

-ttniAt  cwry  day,  dorin^r  Excha..^.  .. — rs.  The  di- 
'vidonds  or  interest,  which  is  parable  quarterly,  be- 
•oou  due  March  31st,  June  30th,  September  30th, 
and  Drmiihrr  31st. 

BsrihangC  as  before  on  the  bank  stock,  one-fourth 
yer  osBt.  OB  the  sums  bought  or  sold. 

Nmu  ^  In  the  year   1790  4t«  capital 

was  14,5 ..,,,.,,  „.>.>..r$,  45  cents.)  or  3,267,757!. 
4s.6(L 

The  iatcroM  o*  drridcndt  upon  this  fond  did  not 
coniTMPcvaniiliaiMary  t>-  mTI  which  time  it 

was  what  WW cali«d  dcfnri  r,^.- .,%-,,  .i,cy 

bacorac  du*  at  the  saoie  r>cr 

atnts.,  »ia.  March  31st,  lune  30th,  .September  30th, 
and  Decemhcr  3  itt,  in  rrrry  year,  until  redomed, 
for  which,  as  before  5tated,  rotif^rr^s  has  made  fro* 
vision.  These  ccMiiieatM  aw  also  transferable  as  the 
others. 


Tbrttftr  Qtntj.     This  ftiwi 
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1 79a.  Its  capital  is  19,484,000  dollars,  68  cents. ;  or 
4,384,0001.  sterling.  The  certificates  of  tHs,  fimd 
are  transferable,  like  the  others,  and  the  like  broker- 
age, di-  commission,  of  one-fourth  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  bought  or  sold. 

Five  and  One-half  per  Cents.  This  fund  originated 
in  an  act  of  congress  which  poised  March  3d,  1795  : 
it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  tlie 
foreign  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cedeanabfc 
at  pleasure.  Its  capital,  according  to  the  last  accounts 
receive ' ,  ^  :  ,000,000  of  dollars,  or  450,000!.  sta- 
ling, idends  upon  this  fund  arc  payable 
quarterly,  and  become  due  on  the  31st  of  March, 
the  30th  of  June,  the  30th  of  September,  and  the 
3 1st  of  December,  in  every  year.  It  is  transferable, 
like  all  the  rest. 

The  proportion  between  pounds  sterling  and 
dollars,  at  the  exchange  of  4s.  6d.  per  dollar,  is  as 
40  to  9.  Thus,  to  excljange  dollars  into  pounds 
sterling,  multiply  the  number  of  dollars  by  9,  and 
divide  the  produce  by  4c. 

To  reduce  pounds  sterling  into  (|^llars,  reverse 
the  above  rule. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  of  America,  foreign 
and  domestic,  amounts  to  about  1 7,oco,oool.  $t 

The  holder  of  any  part  of  the  bank  stock,  or  iuM.i  , 
has  a  certificate  delivered  to  him,  dcclaratorr  of  thf 
United  States  being  indebted  to  him,  ;, 

to  the  amo<mt  thn  -ioned; 

signment  of  these  ■»,   accor 

scribed  form,  that  •*  the  n  s- 

fcrr.ng  the  bank  stock,  as  well  as  the  t  ., 

in    LotKkm.     Ever-,-  1  possessed  of 

firstcs,  may,  whci'.i  y  thusesotod'v 

'p|^6Kian,  have  his  own  or  an^  iMher   :  .r 

Jtihavi  the  cash  is  ■  rted  in  t';  f 

the  treasury.  ' 
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GAIN,  the  profit  or  advantage  that  accrues  from 
any  transaction  after  all,  expences  arc  deducted. 

GALATA,  an  extensive  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
opposite  to  the  seraglio,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
harbo\ir.  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c. 
are  allowed  to  follow  their  own  worship  there,  and 
raost  of  them  live  in  that  part. 

C  ALEON,  or  Galloon,  ships  which  bring  home  from 
Peru  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  produce  to  Spain. 
By  a  regulation  of  the  Spanish  government,  twelve 
men  of  Avar  and  five  tenders  should  be  annually  fitted 
out  as  galleons ;  eiglit  ships  of  600  tons  each,  and 
five  small  tenders,  for  the  island  of  Marguerita  ;  for 
New  Spain  two  ships  of  600  tons  each  and  two  small 
tenders ;  and  for  the  Honduras  fleet  two  ships  of  500 
tons.  These  ships  sail  from  Cadiz  in  January,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  Porto  Bello  in  April,  there  to 
receive  their  loading,  and  reach  the  Havannah  by  the 
middle  of  June,  where  they  join  the  flota,  and  return 
to  Spain  in  company.     See  Fkta. 

GALLEY,  a  low  flat-built  vessel,  so  constructed  as 
both  to  row  and  sail  by  means  of  sails  and  oars. 
They  are  only  in  use  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  .the 
largest  belong  to  the  Venetians,  in  some  of  which 
tJiere  are  1000  or  1200  men.  Malefactors  are  em- 
ployed to  row  the  gallies  by  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  when  they  are  chained,  and  very  se- 
verely treated. 

GALLIOT,  a  small  galley  us^d  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  b  chiefly  intended  for  the  chace,  and  all  on  board 
arc  fighting  men.     It  can  both  sail  and  row. 

GALLOWAY,  a  county  in  Scotland  that  lies  the  most 
to  the  south,  and  the  nearest  to  Ireland.  Its  produc- 
tions arc  in  general  the  same  with  the  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  the  county  gives  its  name  to  a  parti- 
cular breed  of  horses  of  a  middhng  size,  that  are 
strong,  active,  hardy,  and  serviceable. 

GALWAY,  a  sea-port  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the 
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county  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  on  tlie  gulph  of 
Galway,  on  the  west  coast,  100  miles  from  Dublin. 
Its  situation  is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  in 
fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  mercantile  towns  in  Ireland. 
The  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  with 
great  spirit ;  vast  quantities  of  kelp  are  manufactured; 
•  and  the  linen  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement. 
GAMBIA,  or  Camera,  the  name  of  a  district  onthe 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  de  Verd  and  Cape 
Rosa,  through  which  runs  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  On  this  river  the  English  have  several  facto- 
ries, the  principal  of  which  is  at  Fort  James,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  river  TliQ  commerce  consists  of 
gold-dust,  elephants  teeth,  and  slaves,  for  which  are 
bartered,  brandy,  iron  and  copper  utensils,  guns, 
powder,  balls,  cloths,  toys,  &c.  but  particularly  iron 
in  bars  of  twelve  inches  length  and  upwards. 
GAMERON,  Gambron,  or  Gombroun,  called  also 
Bender  Abassi,  an  important  commercial  town  of 
Asia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  in  Persia.  It  has 
no  harbour,  but  a  spacious  and  excellent  road-stead, 
where  vessels  can  lie  in  five  or  six  fathoms  water, 
perfectly  sheltered  from  storms.  It  is  open  to  all 
nations,  except  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  j  and 
here,  are  to  be  seen  Persians,  Arabs,  Indians,  Banians, 
Armenians,  Turks,  Jews,  Moors,  English,  French, 
and  Dutch.  The  English  carry  thither  silver,  cloths 
of  difi^erent  kinds,  pewter,  steel,  indigo,  silk  stuffs, 
and  India  cottons.  The  Dutch  cargoes  consist  of 
dollars,  spices,  siampan,  anis,  and  sandal  woods,  gin-- 
ger,  indigo,  vermilion,  incense,  benzoin,  quicksilver, 
lead,  pewter,  copper,  cloths,  and  linens.  The  Indian, 
Arabic,  and  Moorish  vessels  arc  laden  with  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  those  countries ;  and  the 
goods  that  come  by  the  caravans  consist  in  various 
gold  and  silver  stuffi,  velvets,  taffcties,  porcelain, 
feathers,  morocco  leather,  wool,  brocades,  carpets, 
g  Turkey 
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Turkey  camblcts,  and  other  slighter  onei  from  An-  u 
bh,  medicinal  drugs,  horses,  dragons  blood,  manna, 
myrrh,  incense,  raisins,  dates,  but  particularly  raw 
silk,  which  is  the  greatest  article  in  the  Persian  trade. 
The  commerce,  however,  of  this  place  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  it  has  been  in  former  periods. 
C.\MING.  By  i6  Car.  II.  c.  7,  if  any  person  shall 
phy  a:  cards,  &c.  other  than  for  ready  money,  or 
bef,  xnd  shall  lose  above  tool,  at  any  one  time  of 
meeting,  upon  tick,  he  shall  not  be  bound  to  make 
it  fpo<\,  but  the  contract  or  tick  and  security  shall 
be  void,  and  the  winner  shall  forfeit  treble  value. 

By  statute  9  Anne*  c.  14,  all  notes,  bills,  bonds, 
judgments,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  given  for 
money  won  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  tennis,  bowls,  or 
other  games,  or  by  betting  on  the  sides  of  such  as 
pfcty,  or  for  repayment  of  any  money  knowingly  lent 
Ibr  siirh  gmning  or  bettin;:,  shall  be  void ;  and,  by 
the  same  statute,  if  any  penon  pbyinff  at  cards,  &c. 
or  betting,  shall  lose  the  value  of  lol.  at  one  time, 
to  erne  or  more  penons,  and  shall  pay  the  money,  he 
may  recover  the  monry  lost,  by  action  of  debt,  within 
three  months. 

■Where  two  pcrtons  played  at  aU>fburs  for  two 
gmncas  a  p>mc,  from  Monday  evening  to  Tuesday 
evening,  without  any  interruption,  except  an  hour  or 
tWo  at  dinner,  the  plaintifT  lost  fourteen  guineas,  for 
which  he  brouijht  his  action  on  statute  9  Anne,  and 
it  was  held  to  be  one  sittin  .ine  in  the  act 

means  one  stake  or  bet,  and  :  ^  lished  by  one 

sitting,  wWch  means  a  course  of  play,  where  the 
company  r  the  party  may  net  be 

actually  gaiu;ii^   u>^    A>i.^i>.    time.      2   Black.   Rep. 

Afrhongh  the  statute  16  Car.  II.  declares  that  all 
contTAr  oney  loK  at  play,  and  all  securities 

given  1'-.  .  ,  -il  be  utterly  void,  yet  the  stattite  9 
Anne  crmfines  itself  to  the  securities  for  money  won 
at  play;  trpon  which  it  has  been  determined,  that 
though  both  the  security  and  the  contract  are  void  as 
to  money  won  at  play,  only  the  security  is  void  as  to 
monry  lost  at  play,  and  that  the  contract  remains, 
and  the  lender  may  maintain  his  action  for  it. 
%Burr.  1077.  2  Sir.  1 249. 

The  statutes  havinfr  declared  the  security  void,  a 
\SSl  of  exchaage  given  for  money  won  at  play  cannot 
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be  recovered  upon,  even  by  an  indorscr  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  without  notice,  the  original  ille- 
gality of  the  consideration  affecting  the  security  even 
in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  and  bona  fide  holder. 

1  Sir.  1 155.  Derj/.  636,  736.  But  it  seems  that  if 
money  be  paid  on  such  security,  it  may  be  recovered 
back ;  for  payment  under  a  void  security  cannot  be 
supported,  nor  does  the  limitation  of  three  months 
(within  which  time  the  loser  of  money  actually  paid, 
at  the  time  it  is  lost  must  bring  his  action  to  reccvcr 
it  back)  extend  to  payments  on  account  of  such  void 
accuritiet.     jftiM.  369. 

An  action  will  lie  to  recover  wagers  fairly  wen* 
and  arising  on  a  contingency,  the  e>xnt  of  which  is 
unknown  to  both  parties-,  but  it  must  not  be  for  a  blind 
to  an  illegal  or  an  immoral  trunsaction.     Cruf.  38. 

2  fTi/j.  35.  SaJi.  354>  I  Lord  Raym.  69. 
Insuring  in  the  lotti:  *  .,  iihia  statute 

5  G.  II.  c.  1 3 .  8.  1 2,  \<  :i  bankrupt's 

certificate  being  allowed.    JLtwit  against  Pifrcj,  T. 
38  G.  in.    I  H.  B.  29.     See  Banirupt,  Iummnce, 
GARBLING.    By  stat.  27  Edw.  III.  and  zi  Eliz.  c.  3, 
the  office  of  garbling  spices,  &c.  with  all  tlic  fees  and 
profitt  thfSreof,  is  granted  to  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  Ix>ndon  {    and    all    spices   and   drugs   are  to  be 
cleansed  and  garbled  before  sold,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  umc,  or  the  value.     Sec  darter  oflMtdm^ 
GASCONY,  formerly  a  province  in  the  south-west  t^ 
France,  now  coni     '    ^  '  ^^    '      '         r      ■  of  Gers  . 
and  part  of  that  •  of  Ga^ 

cony  constsU  of  com,  wine,  brandy,  tcKbcnthine  oj), 
pitch,  tar,  timber,  ware,  wool,  feathers,  snil-doth, 
&c.  The  principal  commodities,  however,  are  wine 
and  brandy,  the  best  of  which  are  made  in  the  Ba2»- 
dois,  Mount  Marsan,  I^ndes,  besides  othen  of  ^ 
inferior  quality  made  at  Montanlran  and  several  other 
places  in  the  hit;hcr  parts  of  the  country.  These  arc  . 
exported  in  vast  quantities  from  the  capital,  Bouf^ 
deaux,  which  is  not  only  admirably  situated  for  ia- 
reign  commerce,  but  has  the  ailvant.nge  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, on  which  it  stands,  of  transporting  commo^ 
dities  by  meaiu  of  inland  navigation  through  a  great 
port  of  France.  In  the  several  ports  of  Gascoiiy, 
Boordeaux,  Libonmc,  and  Bayonne,  are  carried  on 
fisheries  to  a  great  extent,  both  fur  home  consump- 
tion and  exporution. . 

GAUGER 
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G AUGER  OF  EXCISE  is,  an  officer  ^pointed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  ascertain  the  cpn- 
tcnts  of  exciseable  commodities.  By  stat.  12  Car.  II. 
,t-  24.  s.  3,  the  commissioners  or  subcommissioners,  j 
.  in  their  respective  circuits  and  divisions,  may  consti- 
tute under  their  hands,  and  seals  as  many  gangers  as 
are  needful. 

By  the  laws  of  excise,  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  Wales  is  divided  into  about  50  collections ;  these 
are  subdivided  into  districts;  and  each  district  is  again 
parcelled  out  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks,  within 
each  of  which  a  gauger  or  surveying  officer  is  ap- 
pointed. 

Any  person  applying  to  be  made  a  gauger  must 
produce  a  certificate  that  he  is  above  twenty-one,  and 
under  thirty  years  of  age  i  that  he  understands  the 
four  first  rules  of  arithmetic ;  that  he  is  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England^  how  he  has  been 
employed,  and  what  business  he  lias  followed ;  tlrat 
he  is  not  encumbered  with  debts ;  whether  single  or 
married ;  and  if  the  latter,  how  many  children  he 
has,  for  if  he  have  more  than  two,  by  the  rules  of 
the  office  he  is  inadmissible. 

He  must  also  nominate  two  sureties,  and  produce 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  supervisor,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  certificate  he  must  annex  his  affidavit, 
that  he  has  given  no  fee  or  reward  for  obtaining  an 
order  to  be  instructed.  When  this  order  is  obtained, 
and  the  instructor  certifies  that  he  is  fully  instructed, 
he  is  called  an  expectant,  being  to  wait  till  a  vacancy 
happens.  See  Excise. 
GAZETTE,  the  only  authentic  paper  published  by 
rqyal  authority.  Dissolution  of  partnerships,  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy,  legal  notices  by  advertise- 
raent,  must  all  be  inserted;  in  the  Qsizette. 

Proclamations  relative  to  the  shutting  up  the  ports, 
quarantine,  embargoes,  suspension  or  continuation,  of 
bounties,  are. all  inserted  in  the  Gazette^  which  is 
tt-nsidercd  as  legal  nptice  to  all  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns. 
GENEVA,  a  ,city,  the  capital  of  a  small  repyblic  of  the 
same  nantic,  surrounded  by  France,  Savoy,  and  Swii;z/?r- 
land.  It  is  situated  on  the  afflux  of  the  Rhone  from 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  N.  lat.  46  deg.  1 2  min.  E.  long. 
6  deg.  5  min.  Geneva  produces  corn,  wine,  oil, 
cattle,  hemp,  &c. }  but,  in  gegeral,  it  draws  most  of 
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the  ai'ticles  of  consMmptio^i  from  the  oeighboiMimg 
9C»u»trie^,,ifhithit  |s  cn8J%d  1,q  dp  'byjnej«e  of  its 
manufactures.     Tdie  principal  of  t!.:  ~  '  ■;:d 

liixens,  and  the  stuffs  rr.llcd  Indisuasi    .  vcr 

lace*  embrqijlerics  t  1  arg  exported,!©  the 

different  countries  of  Europe,  aud  thence  a  great  pro- 
portion to  the  East  and  West  Indies.     The  printing 
business  is  also  a.mateiial  object  of  trade,  great  Dom- 
hers  of.bopks  being  thence  exported  through  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany.     Mucli  trade  is  also 
carried  on  in  jewels,  both  true  and  false.    The  article 
of  all  others  .the  most  important,  is  the  manufactare 
of  clocksj  and.  watches,  which,  employs  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the-,itihabit«ints,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 
GEJ^OA,  a  republic  of  Italy;  boimded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean on  tlie  soutli.  Piedmont  on  the  west,  Parma 
on  the  north,  and  Tuscany  on  the  east  and  south- 
east.    Genoa,  tlie  capital,  lies  in  N.lat.  44degw.25 
n)in.  and  E.  long.  8.  deg.  3.0,  min.     The  country  is 
very  mountainous ;  but  produces  excellent  wine,  oil, 
and  corn,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  import  these  articles  from  the 
Levant.    The  Genoese  make  gold  and  silver  stufis, 
black  and  coloured  satins,  damasks  and  several  other 
silk  stufi^s ;  aud  particularly  velvets,  for  wiiich  tjiis 
country  is  very  celebrated.    The  silk  used  in  these 
manpfactures   is   principally   imported   from   Sicily. 
Genoa  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
writing  and  printing  paper,  and  the  exportation  of  it 
is  still  considerable ;  but  other  countries  are  now 
equal  and  superior'  to  it  in  this  respect. 

The  manufacture  of  velvet  and  stuiFs  is  carried  on 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  country  by  peasants,  who 
at  tihe  same  time  cultivate  their  little  farms.  They 
are  obliged,  however,  before  they  can  work  for  the 
merchant,  to  purchase  their  right  of  freedom,  which 
costs  1.00  livres  Genoese.  To  acquire  the  right  of 
having  these  stuffis  made,  and  selling  them,  costs  a 
great  deal  more. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  Genoa  ex- 
ports olives,  sweetmeats,  silk  stockings,  soap,  rice, 
anchovies,  Parmasan  cheese,  almonds,  lemons,  mar- 
ble, coral,  and  also  coflfec,  cotton,  and  dying  and  me- 
dicinal drugs  from  the  Levant. 
GEORGIA,  a  country  of  Asia,  one  of  the  seven  Cau- 
casian 
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ana  moantains  in  the  coontriei  between  the  Black 
£ea  and  the  Caspian,  it  is  divided  into  Turkish  and 
Pentc  Georgia.  The  great  aiticle  of  commerce  of 
tlrac  countries  is  that  of  slaves,  nude  and  female ; 
wbich»  however,  are  less  valued  than  those  of  Cir- 
cassis.  Hence  are  also  exported  stik,  ox  and  buSalos 
hide*,  pdtTf,  honey,  cotton,  and  goats  wool }  and, 
tcaidw  these,  the  various  connnodities  of  the  interior 
coontries  which  jnss  throogh  this.  The  Armenians 
■nd  Greek  merchants  bring  hither  quantities  of  stuSs 
of  dUfacnt  sorts  firom  Venice  and  Scio,  which  they 
sell  to  great  advantage.  Woollen,  cotton,  coarse  In- 
dian aind  other  cloths,  silk  and  other  Btn0i,  embroi- 


dery, golJ        ' 
M^^so  tr 
tcrs. 
Georgia,  the  s 
America,  bounu 


-tneal.   and  ixSgo, 
nn  different  ^tar- 


^t  of  the  United  States  of 
..  ..ic  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  s««th  by  the  Floridas,  on  the  west  by  the 
Missisnpfii,  and  on  the  north  by  Carolina.  Its  capital 
is  Augusts,  l^e  principal  produce  of  this  state  is 
rice,  whieb  is  mlttvatcd  sH  along  the  ccast  in  great 
rtwndMice.  The  land  also  prtxloces  wood  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  particularly  oak,  hickrry,  and  mulberry; 
and  com,  tobacco,  snake-root,  »;i:n,  maize,  cotton, 
■nd  indigo:  and,  besides  t)ir«c,  it  exports  naval 
stores,  leather,  deer  skins,  ami  wax.  The  iroporta- 
tSDDS  are  West  India  cwBOMdities,  tea,  wines,  stuffs, 
hardware,  cloth,  aiwcs,  ftc 
6ER  Man  Yf  m  htrge  empire  in  Koropc,  compoaed  of 
a  great  number  of  denii-sovcrci^  states.  It  abounds 
•"  ™-*  '  -nd  Biinerals.  Many  places  tr  •*-  -  •••clc  of 
id  other  parts  of  Germaay,  mines 

of  silver,  qoicksilver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  snlj^ir, 
vitriol,  and  sal*  <,  arc 

-  I»«"i   "  Anstru,  .  ,. ,.  xony, 

'.mclcs,  ametir  "g>(c, 

Isnrtsof pearlsivndturquoisstonfs.  In 


Bavada,' Tyrol,  and  Liepe,  arc  quar^" 
maWr.'tlsir.  eltttk^ochrr,  r<*J  Irad. 
xImt  tasih. 


•rlous 
bj:u- 

-nercc 


f  :    r.nrnp''i    ''"•'^   per- 

''  -rs.     Its  Tiitive  rr.a- 

I  r  '    <vi  imercc  (besides  the  mines  aM  m!ncr;)!<: 

already  mentioned)  are  hemps,  hops,  flax,  tobacco, 
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saSron,  madder,  and  tfnsscls.  Germany  exports  to 
other  countries,  corn,  tobacco,  horses,  lean  cattle 
batter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  \vincs,  linen  and  woollen 
yarn,  ribands,  silk  and  cotton  stuSs,  tays,  turnery 
wares,  in  wood,  metals  and  ivory,  goat  skins,  wool, 
timber,  both  for  ship-bniltHng  and  houses,  cannon 
and  balls,  bombs  and  bomb-shells,  iron  plates  and 
stoves,  tinned  plates,  steel  work,  copper,  brass  wire, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  ghss  mirrors,  hogs  bristles, 
mum,  beer,  porter,  smalts,  Prussian  bhic,  printers' 
ink,  an3  many  other  things.  The  trade  of  the  diffe- 
rent countries  and  places  of  Germany  will  be  found 
under  their  proper  heads. 
GIBRALTAR,  a  promontory  on  the  soiithcm  point  of 
Spain,  situated  in  N.  lat.  45  dcg.  50  min.  and  W. 
long.  5  dcg.  3;- min.  Both  in  a  military  and  com- 
mercial >"icw,  thi?  celebrated  fortress  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  being  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  tsro  harbours,  the  one  lying  to  the  north,  and 
which  can  only  accommodate  small  vessels  •,  the 
other,  which  has  an  excellent  stone  qn^,  is  fit  for 
the  reception  of  large  ships.  The  bay  of  Gibraltar 
is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  and  in 
which  a  fleet  may  He  in  great  safety  close  under  tlie 
fortress.  The  strait  of  Gibraltar  is  13  miles  broad. 
Gibraltar  itself  is  well  known  to  be  little  else  than  a 
mere  rock,  and  only  important  to  this  country  firom 
its  situation.  The  intercourse  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  Spanish  territory,  as  will  as  the  o^jposite 
coast  of  Barbary,  has  been  heretofore  troublesofnc, 
evert  in  time  of  peace,  on  account  of  tlie  delay  and 
expence  of  the  nec<  sports;  but,  since  the 

government  of  his  n  .  ess  the  duke  of  Kent, 

those  passports,  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  have 
bcc|>  granteil  without  difficulty,  without  delay,  and 
entirely  without  expence. 

The  trade  has  been  freed  from  all  restraints,  and 
wisely  left  to  its  own  natural  channel,  as  the  most 
'  oting  Its  increase.     Permits  for 

.  ^  J  "Cf.jTs    ?rc   Indeed    rt:|»iircd,  tO 

ascertain  the  art.  and  Im- 

ports ;  btt  the)-  se- 

cfttufaiM--  V.    The 

beilHHB^.'  govcrn- 

rt*nt  liHi' .  themselves  in 

tn  astonishing  iiicrcue  iu  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty, 
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perty,  and  the  avidity  with  which  people  from  all 
quarters  solicit  permission  to  settle  here. 

CLARIS,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Grisons  aiwl  Sargcns,  on  the  north  by 
Gastor  and  the  lake  of  Waklestatt,  on  the  west  by  the 
canton  of  Sthwitz,  and  on  the  south  by  the  canton 
of  Uri  and  part  of  the  Orisons.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  great  trade  of  a  sort  of  cheese  peculiar  to 
the  countr)',  which,  being  in  high  estimation,  is  sent 
all  over  Europe.  The  slate  quairics  of  this  canton 
ara  also  very  celebrated,  and  furnish  tops  of  tables  of 
great  lieauty,  and  prodigious  size. 

GLASGOW,  the  second  town  in  Scotland  for  size  and 
.populiition,  and  the  first  for  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  situation  of  Glasgow  lays  well  for  trade  with  Ire- 
land, with  which  it  had  a  considerable  intercourse ; 
but  it  was  the  commerce  with  America,  before  the 
revolution  in  that  country,  that  raised  Glasgow  to  be 
one  of  the  third-rate  places  for  trade  in  the  kingdom. 
When  the  American  war  commenced,  the  trade  of 
Glasgow  was  interrupted,  and  above  1,500,000  of 
debts  due  %vcre  suspended.  The  city  felt  the  blow 
severely,  and  its  commerce  languished ;  but  the  en- 
terprize  and  capital  of  the  inhabitants  were  soon 
turned  to  another  channel,  and,  in  pl-4fe  of  being 
merely  merchants,  the  inhabitants  became  manufac- 
turers, and  actually  rival  Manchester  in  many  of  its 
finest  and  best  articles  of  manufacture.  Glasgow  is 
peculiar  in  two  instances  from  almost  any  other  com- 
mercial place  ;  in  this  country,  it  is  the  only  one 
where  manufactures  and  commerce  flourish,  and 
where  there  is  an  university ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  place  in  the  world  that,  losing  its  original 
commerce,  turned  its  capital  and  industry,  with 
energy  and  advantage,  into  a  new  line.  Glasgow 
contains  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  inferior  to 
no  manufacturing  and  trading  town  either  in  build- 
ings, or  in  public  spirit. 

GLASS.     See  Excise. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  a  rich  and  extensive  county 
of  England ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Monmouth  and 
Hereford,  on  the  north  by  AVorccster,  on  the  east 
by  Oxford  and  Warwick,  and  on  the  south  by 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire.  The  city  of  Gloucester, 
its  capit^d,^  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  in  W. 
iong.  J  deg-  16  J^Ji.  and  N.  lat.  51  deg.  50  min. 
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This  eownty  yields  most  luxuriant  pasture,  where  are 
fed  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world,  and  from 
whose  milk  is  made  the  celebrated  Gloucester  cheese, 
of  which  immense  quantities  are  sent  through  all 
England,  as  well  as  exported  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  woollen  cloth  is  here  made. 
Gloucestersliire  is  also  famous  for  its  coal  and  iron 
mines.  The  miners,  who  occupy  many  towns  and 
villages,  have  their  particular  laws,  customs,  courts, 
and  judges.  A  navigable  canal  is  made  from  Stroud 
to  Framilode,  forming  a  junction  between  the  Severn 
and  Thames. 

GOA,  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  peninsula  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  situated  in  E.  long.  74  deg.  N.  lat.  15  deg. 
3 1  min.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  India,  and  the  seat  of  a  viceroy.  The  in- 
habitants of  Goa  purchase  of  the  Portuguese  silks, 
damasks,  velvets,  cotton,  porcelain,  and  oiher  com- 
modities of  China,  Gambia,  and  Bengal.  The  Por- 
tuguese and  Mestees  inhabiting  Goa  trade  to  Bengal, 
Pegu,  Malacca,  Gambia,  China,  and  other  places. 
Thither,  especially  to  China,  they  cany  a  great  va- 
riety of  European  merchandizes,  as  woollen  cloths, 
particularly  scarlet,  all  sorts  of  glass  and  crystal, 
clocks,  watches,  jewels,  wines,  &c.  The  people  of 
Goa  also  trade  with  Macao,  Persia,  and  to  Ormus,  a 
small  island  on  the  continent  of  Persia,  whither  they 
carry  horses,  dates,  almonds,  raisins,  silk,  cotton, 
cloths,  &c.  which  foreign  vessels  attend  there  to  re- 
ceive. Arrack  is  one  of  the  principal  productions  of 
Goa. 

GOLCONDA,  a  kingdom  of  the  Deccan  of  Hin- 
doostan,  the  capital  of  which,  likewise  called  Gol- 
conda,  lies  in  E.  long.  70  deg.  10  min.  and  N.  lat. 
16  deg.  30  min.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Oriza,  on  the  west  by  Balagate,  on  the  south  by  Bas- 
nagnr,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulph  of  Bengal.  It 
abounds  in  rice,  corn,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
The  indigo  is  likewise  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
of  a  tolerable  quality.  Here  are  also  mines  of  salt, 
fine  iron  for  sword  blades,  and  valuable  manufactures 

.  of  calicoes,  muslins,  and  chintzes.  The  most  pre- 
cious commodity  of  Golconda,  however,  is  its  dia- 
mond mines,  which  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
two  principal  of  tliese  mines  are  Raolconda  and 
Gani,  or  Coulour.  The  diamonds  are  usually  pur- 
chased 
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«Iiated  of  the  black  mcrchajiu,  who  buy  parcels  of 
^,^,,.■,.1  tj  search  for  xh'-<'-  <>rt-cious  stones.     TIu-v 

..i  fitil  in  me,.  .my,  aad  in  otlu': 

tliry  lind  immeiue  riches. 
C  '  "  r   lAST,  *  marittoae  country  of  Guiacitvherc 
jpcsns  have   several  ioru  aad  MtdcaMnu. 
'ilie  rntgro  iobabltana  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans for  gold  i  and  ounjrof  than  are  em|rioycd  in 
fishing,  and  ndtivating  rice,  wrhich   grows  in  great 
<)uanticies.     Tim  they  extiungevl.li  otiicrs  for  In- 
dian com,  yams,  potatoes,  aad  palm  oil.    See  GmJita. 
GOLD  and  GOLDSMITHS.     By  stat.  28  Ed.  I.  c. 
ao,  gold  and  silver  nuoHfactures  are  to  be  assayed  by 
tlic  warden  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  Laadoii, 
vti  marked  i  and  gold  is  to  be  of  a  certain  touch. 
Df  ttat.  37  Ed.  II1.C.  7,  goldsmiihs  were  CD  have  their 
own  marks  in  plate  after  the  ctirreyoa  have  onde 
their  aMajr  >  *i>d  £il^  metal  vas  to  be  KUed  and 
iaifcited  to  the  king.     By  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  14,  w«ck  of 
«lr«r  made  by  goldamabst  &c.  is  to  be  as  fine  as 
tttrUtg,  except  the  •older  necessary,  and  marking 
otiier  worics  incurs  a  focieiture  of  double  value. 

By  nat.  18  Eliz.  c.  15,  goldsnuths  shall  not  lake 
•bove  IS.  per  ounce  of  gold,  beside  the  bshion,  more 
than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for  it  at  the  king's 
exchange  i  and  if  found  faulty  alter  having  been 
nmktdt  the  VBrdent  and  corporation  shall  forfeit 
the  vaioe  of  the  thing  m  told  or  rxchangcd. 

By  «at.  6  and  7  W.  IIL  c  1 7,  the  cities  of  York, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  town  of  Newcastle, 
are  appointed  places  for  assaying  goM  and  silver 
f  cMc. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  II.  c.  76,  gold  plate  made  by  gold- 
aMkha  shall  contain  2  2  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  silver 
glalc  1 1  ouores  and  two  pennyweights  of  silver  in 
■every  fxmnd  troy,  or  they  sh^tl  forfeit  lol. }  and  no  ' 
goMsnith  ahaU  tell  any  fu<:h  plate  until  marked  wttli 
the  fint  letters  of  tke  maker^chhatiaa  and  mrnamc, 
the  marks  of  the  city  o(  Londoa  b«ng  the  leopard's 
!  iri<\,  lion  pM*»ti,  &c,  and  cbcae  made  nae  of  by  the 
aM.iyen  : '  \dlcr»i(c.  All  per»OQiD.. 

llre  tocMcr  incir  o<aHca,Bamcs,andplMtt  ot  aooir  in 
'    thr  aaaf«S«e.    They  are  likewise  to  tend  with  t  lie 
'   ^>liite  required  to   be  m.-irkrd  a  partimlar  account 
then  -  entered,  f<c.  or  forfeit  5I. 

••  'Tie  -V..---*.  -..v  ■:.... L.v  ¥*at«oMer4»««aes«a»y about 
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(>i  '      '    '  Judge  of  tlie  workmanship,  and  for  good 
(^  ^  rcio^  tu  assay  it ;  and  if  any  parcel  be  dis' 

ovcred  of  a  coarser  allay  tlian  the  standrrd,  it  may  be 
broke  and  defaced. 

GOP'-!  .  -•  ■  '    •'   h-  r— '     -    '  of  Africa,  off 

t,  .g.  J I  min.  and 

W.  lat.  14  deg.  40  min.,  successively  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  French,  axui  English,  but  guaranteed  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  Gorec, 
though  of  no  importance  from  its  productions,  is 
eminently  so  iu  a  commercial  view,  in  conaequcnce 
of  its  situation.  It  trafHcs  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Daniel,  Bool,  Sin,  Thin,  Salum,  and  Bar ;  and  also 
tlte  river  Gambia,  as  high  as  Albrcda,  opposite  to 
Fort  James,  which  the  English  occupy  in  the  middle 
of  that  river.  This  commerce  is  peculiar  to  thr 
Freadi,  who  exclusively  possess  the  coast  of  tlio 
above  six  kingdoms,  'ilie  iactories  are  established 
io  such  of  the  moat  considerable  vtMages  as  are  most 
coMUDodtoualy  situated  for  commerce,  and  where  the 
French  reaidknU  treat  with  the  nativ|f  for  tiaves, 
ivory,  gold  dust,  and  other  productions  of  the  coun- 
tries io  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  they  barter  all 
the  variety  of  European  commodities  that  arc  bc:>t 
adapted  to  the  African  nuuket.  See  Guinea. 
GOITENBURGH,  an  opulent  and  commercial  town 
in  Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour  and  well  furnished 
dock-yards,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Go- 
thelba,  in  £.  long.  10  deg.  5  min.  and  N.  lat.  51  dcg. 
31  min.  Here  are  manufiKturcd  cloths  and  otlier 
stoffi,  printed  Kncns,  and  refined  sugar.  The  hct- 
ring  fishery  is  its  most  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce, tliere  being  exported  thence  annually  upwards 
'of  600,000  barrels,  be:  o  barrels  of  fish 

^oito  ^he  company  estab.i>ML»  at  Gottcnburgh,  in 
the  year  1753,  under  the  title  of  the  Swedish  Eajt 
Indfm  C*nipatty,  has  served  much  to  extend  and  im- 
prove tl>c  lommcrcc  of  Gottcnburgh*  This  company 
sends  to  inJi.i  two,  and  sometimes  three  ships.  It 
fi  well  adm"it*Tcred,  under  the  government  of  four 
ordin:).  ir  extraordinary  directors.     With  re- 

spect ;  idc  ot  this  company,  Sweden  having 

few  Co:  >  or  manufactiffes  to  export,  the  ca;)- 

t»in  of  thesiiip  bound  to  China  puts  in  at  Cadiz,  where 
he  borrows,  in  the  lumc  of  the  company,  ico,coo 
piaatroaat  ^e^fer  cent,  interest  i  tUeacc  he  tails  for 
3  D  Canton, 
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Canton,  where  he  purchases  tea,  porcelain,  anJ  other 
commodities  of  Ciiina,  which  arc  sold  in  Sweden  at 
9  great  profit,  after  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest due  at  Cadiz. 

By  a  navigation  act  passed  by  the  Swedish  diet  in 
1772,  foreign  fessels  can  only  carry  to  Sweden  the 
productions  of  their  country ;  and  can  only  carry 
them  to  one  part,  without  the  liberty  of  transporting 
them  thence  to  another. 

GOVERNMENT,  an  orderly  power  constituted  for 
the  public  good,  to  maintain  order,  distribute  justice, 
&c.  &c. 

-  Mankind  have  never  been  found  living  in  any  state 
'  fft  situation,  however  ignorant  or  rude,  in  which 
there  was  not  some  sort  of  subordination  and  govern- 
ment :  so  necessary  it  is  to  have  some  ruling  authority 
for  the  security  of  rhe  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of 
men  in  a  state  of  society. 

The  same  differences  of  opinion  and  opposition  of 
interests  that  render  government  of  some  sort  so  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  the  peace  and  protection  of 
mankind,'  have  given  rise  to  many  different  forms  of 
it.     The  variety  that  different  opinions  and  circum- 

■  stances  have  given  rise  to,  is,  indeed,  almost  in- 
finite ;  they  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  three 
fcinds :  the  government  of  one,  the  government  of 
the  7iiany,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  makes  a 
third.  J  he  first  is  termed  absolute  monarchy  ;  the 
second  reputhcaa  ;  and  the  third  mixed  monarchy. 

•  These -again  divide  themselves  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  shades ;  but  so  far  as  the  experience  of  past 
times  has  taught  us,  (and  experience  has  been  found 
on  this  subject  a  much  safer  and  more  unerring  guide 
than  theory),  a  mixed  monarchy  is  that  which  unites 
the  advantages  wished  to  be  attained  in  the  most 
complete  manner  of  .any. 

Pure  monarchy,  when  the  sovereign  is  not  coa- 
trouled  by  any  law,  is  almost  without  example,  and  is 
liable  to  great  abuse.  The  principle  of  it  is  ex- 
ploded in  every  enlightened  state  of  society.  As  the 
whole  of  the  people  never  can  be  admitted  into  a 
share  of  the  government,  and  as  indeed  the  great 
number  can  only  act  by  representatives,  the  republi- 
can government  is  susceptible  of  very  great  variety  in 
its  form  and  modification,  and  to  still  more  in  its 
manner  of  being  put  in  action  and  administered,     A 
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governing  power  where  unity  of  will  and  opinion  is 
easily  obtained,  but  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  governed,  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  best,  if  we  take  reason  for  our  guide ;  just  as  a 
bargain  is  likely  to  be  the  fairest  where  the  buyer  and 
seller  are  both  concerned  in  regulating  it. 

GOVERNOR,  in  commercial  affairs,  is  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  have  the  principal  management  in  the  af- 

;.,  fairs  of  a  company.     The  governor  of  the  Bank  of 

.  England  and  East  India  Company  are  chosen  from 
amongst  the  directors.  See  Batik,  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

GRACE.     See  Days  of  Grace,  Usance. 

GRANADA,  a  kingdom  and  prcnince  of  Spain,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  and  north  by  Andalusia  and  Mercia, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
capital  is  the  city  of  Granada.  The  soil  is  xtry  fertile, 
and  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  sugar, 
dates,  and  gall  nuts.  Its  most  important  commerce, 
however,  is  silk,  which  is  collected  in  great  quantities  ; 
the  country  containing  abundance  of  mulberry  trees, 
on  which  the  silk-worms  feed.  This  silk  is  particu- 
larly excellent  for  sewing. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  in  Kent,  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  at  23  miles  distance  from  London.  AU  out- 
ward bound  ships  from  London  are  obliged  to  anchor 
off  the  town,  in  order  that  they  may  be  visited  by  the 
custom-house  officers.  Ships  homeward  bound  take 
in  waiters,  if  they  have  not  got  them  before.  See 
Customs,  &c.  &c. 

GREENLAI^D,  is  a' general  name  by  which  is  now 
denoted  the  most  easterly  parts  of  America  stretch- 
ing towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewise  some  islands 
northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in  very 
high  latitudes.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  West 
and  East  Greenland.  West  Greenland  is  now  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  continent  of  America.  The  part 
of  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  south  by 
Davis's  Straits,  and  the  east  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
and  in  many  places  so  high,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
cerned 30  leagues  off  at  sea.  The  inland  mountains, 
hills,  and  rocks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  ;  but 
the  low  lands  on  the  sea  side  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dure in  the  summer  season.     The  coast  abounds  with 

inlets. 
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inlets,  bays,  and  lar  and  is  surrouihkd  with  a 

number  of  islaniU  >..  ^.Jcrcnt  dimensions.  In  a 
great  many  places,  however,  on  the  eastern  coast  esj)c- 
cially,  the  shore  is  inaccessible,  by  reason  of  the  float- 
ing mountains  of  ice :  that  part  of  the  coontry  which 
is  now  visited  and  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians, Ues  between  the  64th  and  68th  degrees  of 
north  latitude }  and  thus  iar  it  is  said  the  climate  is 
temperate.  The  soil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of 
all  uthcr  mountainous  countries.  Greenland  is  con- 
ceived  to  contain  many  miaa  of  metal,  though  none 
of  them  are  wrought.  Whales,  tword  fish,  porpoises, 
&c.  abound  on  the  coasts.  The  Grcailanders  arc 
employed  all  the  year  round  in  Hslung  or  hundog. 
This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited. 

East  Greenland  was  a  long  time  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  West  Greenland,  but  is  now 
discovered  to  be  an  aucmblage  of  islands  Ijnng  be- 
tween 76  deg.  64  min.  and  80  dcg.  30  min.  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  9  deg.  and  20  min.  of  east  lon- 
gitude. 

There  is  a  good  anchorage  in  Schmecrcnburgh 
Harbour,  lying  in  north  latitude  74  dcg.  44  tnia. 
east  longitude  9  deg.  50  min.  45  sec.  lying  in  13 
fathom,  sandy  bottom,  not  far  from  the  thore,  and 
well  sheltered  from  all  winds :  dose  to  this  harbour 
is  an  island  called  Amsterdam  Island,  where  the  Dutch 
resort  for  the  latter  season  of  the  whale  fishery.  These 
islands  are  totally  uninhabited ;  and  although  the 
Dutch  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  without  suc- 
CCM,  yet,  by  a  bte  account,  six  Russian  sailors  con- 
tinued four  years  in  this  inhospitable  country,  which 
affords  a  decisive  proof  tlut  a  colony  might  be  settled 
ja  £a*t  Greenland,  provided  the  doing  so  cotild  an- 
swer any  purpose.     Sec  fithrrif/,   Grtathnd  Ct»- 

Cresnlako  G>up.Ainr.    By  sut.  4  and  5  W.  III.  c. 

1 7,  entitled  An  aa  for  the  regaining,  encouraging, 

and  settling  the  Greenland  trade,  40,0001.  was  to  be 

raised  by  luh-.rribcrs,  who  were  incorporated  ;  and 

the  com;  ,«  the  trade  of  catdiing  wholes,  v'^c. 

:-n.'  .;-.l    ,!i  !    r:i.-    !''■  \  tea*  J 

>     -law,   ;,jr  ^tj-. — ;....,,  and  of 

■  !icir  <ihiji«,  ftc.     But  bv  stat.  t 
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GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.    By  stat.  i  Jac.  IT.  c.  18, 

for  th. - :'  —•-----     :\rr-^-      ■---•-<; 

laid  Oil        ■        ^  .,■...:.  1 

seamen  in  the  said  hospital.  By  stat.  8  and9  W.  III. 
c.  23,  and  10  Anne,  c.  17,  every  seaman  shall  allow 
p,..  ,.»■  1,;.  V  ,  -c  ^(1.  J  month  for  the  better  support 
o:  .  ;  and  if  wounded  in  defence  of 

mercliant  ships,  may  be  admitted  into  the  hospital : 
the  last  act  also  gives  slxarcs  of  prize  money  not  claim- 
ed to  the  hospital,  and  regiilatcs  tl\c  same.  By  stat. 
2  G.  n^  c.  7,  this  duty  is  to  be-  paid  by  the  master, 
&c.  before  the  ship  or  vcssd  may  be  cleared  inn'ards, 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  on  forfeiture  of  2^\. 
by  every  customer,  coUettor,  comptroller,  rctcivcr, 
&c.  who  shall  dear  any  s^p,  grant  any  vrarrant, 
cocket,  transirc,  return,  or  discharge,  or  suffer  such 
vessd  to  go  out  of  port  till  certificate  be  produced  of 
the  payment  of  the  duty,  and  that  Mich  master  is 
not  more  than  30  days  in  arrear.  l^e  stat.  18  G.  II. 
r.  31,  provides  and  secures  the  payment  of  6d  per 
month  by  every  officer  and  seaman  injmy  privateer 
or  private  ship  of  war  having  a  letter  of  marqtw^  By 
stat.  3  G.  III.  c.  16,  the  commissioners  or  governors, 
after  defraying  the  cxpenccs  of  the  hospital,  are  em- 
powered to  grant  uut-pensions  to  such  worn  out  and 
decrepit  seamen  in  the  king's  service  as  are  not 
provided  for  wiihia  the  hospital.    See  Prixf,  Ship- 

P'H- 
GRENADA,  one  of  the  windward  Caribbee  Islands. 

Its  principal  port  is  Basseterre,  or  St.iieorge's,  lying 

on  the  west  side  of  the  isbnd,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 

bay,  in  W.  long.  6t  dcg.  40  min.  and  N.  lat.  12  dcg. 

This  island  is  in  possesHon  of  Great  Britain.     The 

soil   is  generally  fertile,  watered  with  a  variety  of 

^3MMIKu,    and   produces  a   considerable    quantity  of 

(iicnr,  besides  rum,  cofi'ee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 

n.  Adjoining  to  Grmada  are  about  a  dozen  small 
isfes,  called  the  Grenadines,  where  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ■ -^ 'H 

GRCXTERY.     Uiidci  iistion  are  compre- 

hended the  following;  articles*  viz.  almondi,  aniseed?, 

•Its,  dates,  fip-  c,  pwvclcr 

...,v.  .oot,  pepper,  i>  ..;  ,    .i.-..  ))run<fs,  r.ii- 

sin?  of  all  wrrs,  v  ■-,  and  *ii:;ar«.     Sec  Ex- 


_    au  iJriU^  SUDjccyu.     see  i-uhau^,  ^\ju,-^*f/. . 


(.nS  iNotN,  I  larj^c  and  populous  cirr  belonging  ^a 
3  D  2  the 
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thc't^nltcd  PrbvJncfis ;  it  cnrries  bft '  a  considerable 
t:;iJc,  and  in  parficWIar  with  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
anil  ether  places  tothe  north  of  Gcrrti.my.  The  har- 
hon'r'^s  Targe  an(f  ctiirimodibtis. 

r.ROUNBAGE^  ^  tttinll  duW,  parable  in  certain  ports 
by  ships  cominj;  to  anchor.     See  Anelicrage. 

GROSS  WF.lGIfr,  the  whole  weight  of  goods  or 
mei'c&ljndiz'e,  indtjding  the  dirt,  dross,  &c.  mixed 
therewith,  and  of  the  chest,  bag,  &c.  out  of  which 
tare  and  tret  are  deducted.    See  Tare  and  Tret, 

GUADALOUPE,  a  French  island,  one  of  the  lee- 
ward Caribbee  Islands.  Its  centre  is  in  N.  lat.  i6  deg. 
^omin.  and  W.  long.  6i  deg.  2o  min.  It  produces 
{he  same  articles  as  the  other  Antilles,  namely  sugar, 
runi,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  &c.  Like  the  other  French 
islands,  it  has  suffered  much  during  the  revolution. 

GUAM,  the  largest  of  the  Ladrone  Islands.  The  cli- 
mate is  excellent.  There  is  no  port  that  is  better  for  re- 
sfdrift^  sailors  td  health  after  the  fatigues  and  diseases 
thai  are  incident  to  long  voyages  by  sea.  The  water, 
air,  aiid  vegetables  are  excellent,  and  flesh-meat  and 
poultry  abundant.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  La- 
drone  Tslinds  on  which  there  is  a  toxvn  and  fort  in 
the  European  style,  peopled  with  civilized  inhabitants. 

GUARAWTEE.     Sec  Indemnification,  Security, 

GU  ATI  Mala,  a  kingdom  of  Mexico,  containing 
the  provinces  of  Guatimala  Proper,  Chiapa,  Hon- 
duras, TJicarsigua,  Costa-rica,  and  Veragua.  Tlie 
indigo  produced  here  is  superior  to  any  other  raised 
in  America  ;  and  of  this  valuable  commodity  it  fur- 
nishes Europe  alone  annually  2,500  serons,  which  sell 
on  an  average  at  Cadiz  for  320  dollars  each.  It  is 
conveyed  on  mules  backs,  with  some  other  articles  of 
less  importance,  to  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  60  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Guatimala,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
lake,  which  loses  itself  in  the  Gulph  of  Honduras. 
The  merchandise  remains  here  to  be  exchanged  for 
those  sent  from  Europe  by  three  or  four  vessels,  which 
arrive  annually  in  July  or  August.  Besides  indigo, 
Guatimala  produces  cochineal  and  cotton }  but  no 
mines  have  been  discovered  there. 

GUELDERLAND,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Dutch 
Provinces,  which  is  intersected  in  a  very  uncommon 
manner  by  navigable  rivers,  the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  and 
the  Leek,  beside ,  smaller  streams  and  great  numbers 
of  canals' 
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GUERNSEY,  an  island  in  thft  English  Channel^  Oft  tTie 
coast  of  Normandy,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  biit, 
like  the  adjacent  islands  of  Jersey  and  Snrk,  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and. 
produces  corn  and  cattle ',  of  the  latter,  the  cows  are 
in  great  estimation  from  the  richness  of  their  milk, 
and  many  of  them  are,  on  that  account,  imported  into 
England.  But  commerce  js  the  principal  object  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  for  which  the  situation*  of  the- 
island  renders  it  particularly  favourable.  Guernsey 
is  situated  well,  both  for  fair  trade  and  contraband, 
particularly  in  wines  and  brandies.  AfTer  the  com- 
mutation act,  and  other  regulations  which  tended 
greatly  to  destroy  the  importance  of  this  place,  it  fell 
considerably  to  decay;  but  since  the  former  duties  have 
been  renewed,  the  old  trade  begins  to  revive,  and  the 
island  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  in  as  good  a 
ftate  as  at  any  former  period. 

GUIANA,  a  large  country  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
South  America,  between  the  rivers  Oronooko  and 
Amazons.  It  is  divided  into  French  and  Dutch 
Guiana  ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  colony  of  Ca- 
yenne, and  the  latter  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Deme~ 
rary,  and  Issiquibo,  which  were  taken  by  the  English 
in  the  course  of  last  war,  but  restored  to  the  Batavian 
government  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Spain 
and  Portugal  also  have  colonies  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  of  those  belonging  to  Portugal  a  valuable  part  has 
been  ceded  to  France.  See  BerMce,  Cayenne,  Denie- 
rary,  Surinam, 

GUINEA,  a  country  having  a  vast  extent  of  coast  on 
the  east  of  Afi-ica.  Its  limits,  however,  are  by  no 
means  ascertained.  The  name  is  given,  in  general, 
to  all  the  tract  where  European  nations  purchase 
negro  slaves.  The  coast  where  this  trafiie  is  carried 
on  extends  from  Cape  Blanco,  lying  in  N.  lat.  19  deg. 
40.  min.  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  S.  lat.  35 
deg.  Through  all  this  extent  of  country  the  pro- 
ductions and  commerce  are  nearly  the  sair.e.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  are  collected,  particularly  ^' 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  brought  down  from  the  ' 
mountains  by  the  periodical  floods,  both  in  pieces 
and  dust,  and  is  gathered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
them  disposed  of  to  the  Europeans  in  its  natural 
state.  Elephants  teeth,  gum,  and  other  articles  of 
smaller  value,  are  the  other  commodities  to  be  pur- 
chased 
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diased  in  Guinn;  bat  the  principal  branch  of  com- 
merce is  that  of  sl.!vcs.  In  rcttim  fur  these  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants  barter  principally  iron  and  brandy, 
which  are  indispensable.  Besides  these  the  most  ne- 
cessary articles  arc  muskets,  gunpowder,  coarse  linear, 
checks^  stripes,  handkerchiefs,  ihocs,  slippers,  rib- 
bom*  hardware,  glass,  and  earthen  ware,  copper,  co- 
ral^ beads,  toft,  &.C,  dec.  The  computation  of  the 
t  '    rtjcks  is  made  by  ta^St  which  vary  in  *aJuc 

VcTcnt  parts  of  the  countr/,  as  well  as  at  dif- 
ferent time*. 
GUNPOWDER  and  COMQUSTIBLES.  By  stat.  I2 
G,  III.  c.  6 1,  repealing  all  other  acts,  and  reducing 
iiitoonc,  all  farmer  acts  rcbtive  to  the  making,  keep> 
ing,  and  carriage  of  gunpowder,  no  persons  siuU 
iToke  gonpowiicr  but  in  the  regttlar  manufactories 
established  at  the  time  of  making  this  statute,  or  li- 
censed by  the  sessions,  ponuant  to  certain  provisionj, 
undes  ibrfcitnrc  of  the  gunpowder  and  zs.  per  lb.,  nor 
arc  fiet/l^  mith  to  be  oscd,  under  a  similar  penalty.  S. 
I,  2.  Only  40  U».  of  powder  to  be  nude  at  one 
time  tinder  one  pair  of  stones,  c:ucpt  Battle  pow- 
der, made  at    BatUc  and .  daewhcrc  in  Sussex.    S. 

3.  S- 

Not  more  than  40  cwt.  to  be  dried  at  a  time  in  one 
stove  t  and  the  quantity  only  required  for  immediate 
n  '  to  be  kept  in  or  near  th'  '  making,  except 

.;i  brick  or  atone  magazines,  5  .  .  ..  „.  .u  least  from  tlic 
miJL    S.  6  and  7. 

Gunpowder  manufacturers  to  have  a  brick  oritonc 
inmwinrn|Bir^yi».Tl»ai»c»,  below  BLckwall,  to  keep 
Hkt  foofratrdir  when  nade,  on  penalty  of  25  L  per 
Month,  and  $1.  per  day  for  not  remoTwg  it  with  all 
poatiblc  diligence  when  made  S.  8.  No  charcoal. to 
be  k«g|  Mtfbt»  20  yards  of  the  mill.  S.  I  o.  No  dealer 
'o  Ic^WMIF  than  2colbs.  of  powder,  nor  any  person, 
not  a  dealer,  more  than  50  lbs.  in  the  cities  of  London 
or  Wcscninstcr,  or  v.  whin  three  nules  thertrof,  or 
within  anyothcr  city,  borough,  or  uiafket  towp,  or  one 
mile  thereof,  or  within  two  miles  of  the  king's  pu- 
l^cv  or.  AsfWines,  or  half  a  mile  of  any  paxish 
church,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  2s.  per  lb.,  except 
in  Lccnscd  Q.iils,  or  to  the  amount  of  300  lbs.  for 
the  use  of  coUiajcs,  within  200  yards  of  them.  S. 
12. 
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Sections  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  contain  provisions  re- 
electing the  licensing  mills,  building  magazines. 

Not  more  thau  25  barrels  to  be  carried  in  any 
land  carriage,  nor  more  than  200  barrels  by  water, 
unless  going  by  sea  or  coastwise,  each  barrel  pot  (o 
contain  more  than  loo  lbs.     S.  18. 

Sections   19,  zo,  21,  and  22,  poiat   out   v.uiou-: 
means   for    safe    conveyance  of  gunpowder,    botli 
by  land  and  water,  and  to  prevent   all  danger  or  . 
delay. 

No  gunpowder  to  be  received  oa  .board  any 
vessel  outward  bound  (except  for  his  majesty'-; 
service),  before  such  vessel  shall  be  at,  over  against, 
or  below  Blackwall.  And  the  master  of  every 
ship,  &c.  coming  into  the  Thames,  shall  put  on  shore 
all  the  gunpowder  on  board  $u:h  ship,  &c.  except 
25  lb.,  either  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Black— 
vjU,  or  within  24  hours  after  her  conung  to  an  an- 
chor there,  if  the  weather  shall  permit,  on  £brfeittu-e 
for  every  ofience  of  aU  the  gunpowder  found  on  board 
above  25  lb.,  and  also  2s.  for  every  poutul  of  gun- 
powder above  25  lb.     S.  ;^. 

The  Trinity  House  to  appoint  searchers  for  ur' 
fi,'  ■■  -::• -iis  of  gunpowder   in  vcsslIs  in  the  rivn 
"l!  ,    kho  are  authorized,  at  any  time  between 

lun-rising  and  sun-setting,  to  enter  into  any  ship  or 
vessel  (except  his  majesty's  sliips)  in  the  river  Thames 
above  Blackwall,  and  may  search  and  seize  unlawful 
quantities  of  gunpowder.     S.  25. 

By  the  3 1  st  section  of  this  act,  all  former  statutes  re-  . 
lative  to  the  keeping  and  carriage  of  gunpowder  are 
repealed. 

By  the  wet  dock  act,  the  39th  &  40th  G.  IIL  c.  47,' 

a';  els  as  diall  have  on  board  any  gunpowder 

CUpe^Dip-^t'  ■ — ''      ',   '    !I,  before  they 

enter  any  c.  ,  land  all  their 

gxmpowdcr,  and  unlade  and  clear  their  guns  ;  and  no 

tar,  pitch,  resin,  hemp,  flax,  faggots,  furze,  turpen- 

.;,,.     .1     I.,,,    straw,  tallow,  grease,  shavings,    or 

all   be  or  reipain  upon  the  deck  of 

,^ny  vessel  in  the  said  dock*  above  the  space  of  1 2 

ihours,  under  penalty,  on  the  owner  of  such  goods, 

&c.  or  the  comcundo',  master,  or  mate  of  the  vessel 

inaLiiig  default  therein,  not  exceeding  loL  nor  less 

tium  sL    Sec  Pert  ef  Landsn. 

'   GUZURATE, 
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GUZURATE,  a  maritime  province  Or  India,  on' the 

coast  of  Malabar,  in  tlie  dominions  of  the  Great 

.  Mogul}  it  is  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  gulphs  of 

_  ,(pambay  and  Sindi.     The  capital  is  Amadabad,  si- 

.  tuated  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river  that  falls  into 

the  gulph  of  Cambay,  in  E.  long.   72  deg.  37  min. 

and  N.  lat.  22  deg.  58  min.     The  country  is  rich  and 

fertile,  so  as  not  only  to  maintain  the  inhabitants, 

but  to  furnish  articles  for  exportation.     Besides  corn. 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  if -^oidtfcis  Various 
medicinal  drugs,  oil,  soap,  sugar,  wax,  honey,  indigo, 
<!btton,  tobacco,  camphire,  assa  fostida,  rock  crystal, 
precious  stones,  dying  woods,  perfumes,  lapis-Iazuli, 
borax,  benzoin,  long  pepper,  cummin,  ginger,  salt, 
and  butter.  The  Europeans  furnish  this  and  other 
territories  of  the  Great  Mogul  with  pewter,  vermilion, 
all  sorts  of  cloth,  ivory,  sandal  wood,  cloves,  porce- 
lain, China  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  vessels. 


H. 
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ABEAS  CORPUS  is  the  subject's  writ  of  right, 
in  cases  where  he  is  aggrieved  by  illegal  impri- 
sonment, or  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  power. 
This  writ  is  founded  upon  common  law,  and  has  been 
secured  by  various  statutes,  of  which  the  last  and  the 
most  efficacious  was  the  31st  of  Charles  the  Second, 
r.  2,  which  is  eniphatically  termed  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  This  act  may  justly  be  deemed  a  second  magna 
charta, 

JBy  this  important  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  on 
complaint  in  writing,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
committed  and  charged  with  any  crime  (unless  com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony  expressed  in  the  war- 
rant, or  as  accessory,  or  on  suspicion  of  being  acces- 
sory before  the  fact  to  any  petit  treason  or  felony 
.plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  unless  he  is  con- 

"■■".victed  or  charged  in  execution  by  legal  process),  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve  judges  in  vaca- 

■'iWon,  upon  viewing  a*  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  affidavit 
that'  the  copy  is  denied,  shall  (unless  the  party  has 
neglected  for  two  tcmis  to  apply  to  any  court  for  his 
rnlargcmcnt)  award  an  habeas  corpus  for  such  pri- 
soner, returnable  immediately  before  hiinself  or  any 
Other  of  the  judges,  and  upon  return  made  shall  dis- 
!xh2lrge  th^iparty,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  security  to 
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appear,  and  answer  to  the  accusation  in  the  proper 
court  of  judicature. 

2.  That  such  writs  shall  be  indorsed,  as  granted  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  and  signed  by  the  person  award- 
ing them. 

3.  That  the  writ  shall  be  returned,  and  the  prisoner 
brought  up  within  a  limited  time,  according  to  the 
distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  20  days. 

4.  That  the  officers  and  keepers  neglecting  to 
make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the  prisoner 
or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand,  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  custody 
of  a  prisoner  from  one  to  another  without  sufficient 
reason  or  authority  (specified  in  the  act),  shall,  for 
the  first  ofience,  forfeit  lool.,  and  for  the  second  of- 
fence 200I.  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to 
hold  his  office. 

5.  That  no  person,  once  delivered  by  habeas  cor- 
pus, shall  be  recommitted  for  the  same  ofi^cncc,  on  pe- 
nalty of  500I. 

6.  That  every  person  committed  for  treason  or  fe- 
lony shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first  week  of  the  next 
term,  or  the  first  day  of  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, be  indicted  in  that  term  or  session,  or  else  be 
admitted  to  bail,  unless  the  king's  witnesses  cannot  be 

produced 
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produced  it  that  time-,  and  if  acquitted,  or  if  not  in- 
dicted and  tried  in  tlic  second  term  or  session,  he  shall 
be  discharged  from  bis  imprisonment  for  such  imputed 
offence  :  but  thjt  no  person,  after  the  assize  sliall  be 
open  for  the  county  in  which  be  is  detained,  shall  be 
removed  by  kabcas  nrfiu  till  after  the  assi/ex  arc 
eiided,  but  shall  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  judges  of 
assize 

7.  That  an  J  such  prisoner  may  move  for  and  obtain 
his  IxJiiiu  nrpus,  as  wcH  out  of  the  Chancery  or  Ex- 
chequer, as  out  of  the  Kin|;'s  Bench  or  Common 
rieas  i  and  tlie  lord  chancellor  or  jml  ■■-  ■'•  ■"■ng  the 
same,  on  sight  of  the  warrant  or  oath  :  jiuc  is 
rcfoaed,  forfeit  severally  to  the  party  grieved  the  sum 
of  $ool. 

8.  That  this  writ  of  t^thujetrfiu  shall  ran  into  the 
couotia  palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privileged 
placet,  and  the  islands  of  Jcrwy  and  Guernsey,  &c. 

9.  That  no  inhabitan*      '  ?'     '  -  '    -lersons 

contracting,  or  convict>  ^     _  rd,  or 

having  committed  some  capital  offence  in  the  place  to 

r  are  sent)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scot- 

. ..   i,   i       •  '     '  '' ■  — ,  or  any  places  bc- 

voi.tl  ih-  It  the  king's  domi- 

is,  on  pain  that  the  party  committing,  his  advi- 

"  -<,  and  assistants,  shall  forfeit  to  the  party 

:  stim  not  iessthan  500L  to  be  rceoreredwith 

r.< 'lie  costs,  fkrfl   he  disabled  to  bear  any  office  of 
trust  or  ;  icur  the  penalties  of prxmunirt, 

3 nd  shall  iv;  mcnpi      •  "t"  thr  1::!k'<  pir/nn.  I 

The  writ  of  hahc-:  r-:r^::t  '.  ir.g  .1  i.^^ii  prerogative 
writ  issuini;  oat  of  the  Kin^s  Bench  or  Common 
'  '•'  in  term  but  -  m 

'--•-■  I-  •  ■  ••    "'   - •  "g 

into  all  p  :inp  in 

vacation,    it  is  usnally  retomablc  before  the  judge 
Uaself  who  awarded  it,  and  hr  proceeds  by  hiatdf 
dtcreon,  unless  the  term  should  intervene,  wfeeA  it 
may  he  iTtiimed  m  court. 
-    Tb  obtain  thb  writ,  n  must  be  made  to 

*' "  by  motion,  as  in  tr.c  case  of  all  other  prc- 

writs. 

This  writ  may  a?se  be  obtained  to  remove  etery 

unjust   rcstrj'  iom  in  private  life, 

though  impowu  ..;  »  i...<wa.<...    .r  a  father}  but  when 

women  or  infants  arc  brought  op  by  hak<uj  nrpuj^  the 
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court  will  only  set  them  free  from  an  unmerited  or 
uiirerxsonablc  confincmrnt,  and  will  leave  them  at  li- 
berty to  choose  where  they  will  go. 

HAGUK,  a  large  city  in  the  province  of  Holland,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Dutch  government.  It  is  almost  the 
only  large  and  flourishing  city  in  that  country  which 
is  not  sup]>orted  by  foreign  trade.  It  contaiQs  from 
40  to  50,000  inhabitants. 

HAINAULT,  a  province  of  Flinders,  divided  into 
Frendi  Hainault,  the  capital  of  which  is  Valenciennes ; 
and  Austciaii  Hainault,  the  capital  of  which  is  Mons. 
The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  equal  to  any  in 
Europe,  except  England.  Its  principal  productions 
arc  fl.ix,  hops,  corn  of  all  sorts,  bark  for  tanning, 
fire  wood,  and  also  butter  and  cheese  in  immense 
quantities,  tiicrc  being  kept  in  the  province  not  less 
than  75,000  cows,  'l^e  great  number  of  iron  mines 
in  that  part  of  Hainault  which  lies  between  the  Sam- 
brc  and  Mcuse,  employ  a  great  number  of  fiimaccs 
and  forges,  wliich  consume  part  of  the  Are  wood. 

There  are  here  maniifacturcd  quantities  of  glass  of 
different  aorts,  particularly  ;4ate>g!a»,  li»tn  cl^h«, 
h'  -    '— -r>',  fee.  i     ' 

HA.  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  America, 

shuated  in  W.  kmg.  64  deg.  50  min.  and  N.  lat.  44 
d^.  45  min.  The  harbour  is  perfectly  sheltered 
firam  all  winds,  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  is  so  capacious,  that  1000  sail  m.-iy  ride 
there  in  safety.  Many  merchants  reside  at  this  place, 
and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Europe,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  See 
A'mm  Scttia. 

Halifax,  a  town  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
ly  -  -  V  '1 —  ?  Heg  and  N.  lat.  53  deg.  45  min.  It 
is  I  ai  places  in  the  kingdom  for  the 

I  re  of  woollen  ckths,  particularly  kerseys 

and  sl>»l  loons. 

HAIR  FOWDER.  Sre  Fxdr,  Exfiertalicn,  Importa- 
ti*tt,  Sfarrf). 

HAMBURGH,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  one  of  the  llanscatic  towns,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  E.  long.  9  deg.  55  min.  and 
N.  lat.  53  deg.  34  min.  It  is  without  exception 
the  most  flourishing,  populous,  and  comnicrtial  city 
in  the  empire  of  Germany.  The  Elbe  forms  here 
an  excellent  Labour,  and  by  a  can^d  are  t^ntported 

hence 
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'-  ^Jience  merchandize  through  great  part  of  Germtinj. 
The  merchants  arc  not  only  very  numerous  and  of 
all  nations,  but  among  them  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  greatest  capitalists  in  Eiirope ;  and  none  dis- 
play greater  enterprize  in  commercial  speculations. 
The   commerce   of    this    city   consists   in   the  sale 
of  the  produce  of  the  north  of  Germany  manufac- 
tures, the    importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
the  re-exportation   of  merchandize  to  different  parts 
of  Europe.     The  principal  manufactures  consist   of 
refined  sugars,  printed  linens,  velvets,  lace,  gold  and 
silver   thread,   buttons,   metal    buttons,  knit  stock- 
ings,   sail-cloth,    brass,   thread,   hats,    ilannel,    and 
starch.      The    sugar  refinery   is   reckoned    among 
the  best   in   Europe.     Their  manufactures  are  sent 
to  Germany,  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,   Italy,  France, 
and    Guinea.     The    cotton    they    employ    comes 
xomes  from  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  Barbary,  and  the  East 
Indies  ;  the  <:otton.thread  from  India,  the  Levant, 
and  Turkey.     Hamburgh  has  several  mills  for  mak- 
ing and  twisting  silk  thread,   and  a  variety  of  wool- 
len manufactures.     It    also   imports   from   England, 
France,  Holland,    and  Italy,   rich  silk  stufts,  gold 
and  silver   brocades,  velvets,  &c.    Dying  is  another 
of  the  arts  carried  on  by  the  people  of  Hamburgh, 
and   they   are   reckoned   tlic    best  dyers    in   Ger- 
many.    They  have  also  many  tanneries,  and  make 
an  excellent  sort  of  beer,  called  junkem  beer,  wliich 
is  exported  in  great  quantities.    Among  the  articles  of 
commerce  of  Hamburgh  may  be  likewise  mentioned 
salt  provisions,  masts,  spars,  and  other  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  salt,  iron,  steel.    The  whale  fishery  also  em- 
ploys a  number  of  ships.     During  the  late  war  Ham- 
burgh was  not  only  a  general  depot  for  goods  of  the 
different  belligerent  powers,  butthe  exchange  business, 
which  is  at  all  times  the  principal  one  of  this  place, 
•was  most  prodigiously  increased  by  this  event,  it  being 
made  the   centre  of  exchange  of    all  Europe.      It 
tnay  be  interesting  to  merchants  to  know  that  one 
-year's    residence   qualifies  any  foreigner    to   be   a 
burghar. 

At  Hamburgh  the  notes  of  merchants  discounted 

by  the  bank  of  the  place  are  called  over  in  the  most 

public  manner,  by  which  means  publicity  ii  given  to 

iuch  transaction.     See  Jiii;ii  of  Hamburgh. 

HAMBURGH  COiMPANY.    This  wasthc  most  an- 
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cicnt  of  our  trading  cowipanies,  and  was  formerly 
called  Merchants  Adventurers.   This  company,  like 
that  of  Hud.son's  Bay,  had  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure any  parliamentary  sanction,  and  from  repeated 
complaints  made  of  their  monopoly  (the  last  of  which 
was  in  the  year  1661),  by  internal  regulations  made 
amongst  their  own  body,  facilitated  the  admission  of 
strangers  to  a  participation  of  their  privileges. 
HAMPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  on  the  north  by 
Berkshire,  on  the  east  by  Surry  and  Sussex,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  English  Channel.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  sheep,  which  furnish  wool  for  its  many  fabrics, 
of  shalloons,  kerseys,  and  other  stuffs.     Its  products 
are  iron,  corn,  and  timber,  and  it  is  more  particularly 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey  and  bacon. 
Ha  mpsh  I  r  e,  N  e  w,  one  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,    on  the  east 
by  the  district  of  Main  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west 
by  ihc  Connecticut  river.  The  capital  is  Portsmoutli, 
which  has  the  only  harbour  on  the  coast.    This  town 
has    considerable  commerce  with  the  West   Indies. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  some  stuffs,  bricks,  pottery, 
potashes,  and  they  build  a  good  many  ships  and  other 
vessels. 
HANOVER,  an  elcftorate  in  Germany,  subject  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Its  capital,  Hanover,  is  situated 
in  E.  long.  10  deg.  5  min.  and  N.  lat.  22  deg.  5  min. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  electorate  are  linen 
and  woollen   cloths,  damask,  printed  linen,  cotton 
Stockings,  caps   and    gloves,  lace,  ribbons,  tobacco, 
mum,  beer,  b.icon,    &c.     The   country  produces  a 
great   deal  of  wood,  and   some   minerals,  namely  a 
small  quantity  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  vitriol, 
brimstone,  quicksilver,  and  coppjeras. 
HANS  TOWNS,  a  number   of  maritime  towns  litu- 
ated  in  the  north  of  Germany,  which  entered  into  a 
league  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce,  thereby 
forming  a  sort  of  commercial  confederacy  the  mem- 
bers of  which  acted  separately  for   private  affairs, 
but  united  and  acted  together  fo»-  the  protection   of 
their  commerce.     In  the  12th  century  there  were  no 
less  than  72  cities  included  in  tlic  list.     Bremen  and 
Amsterdam  were  the  two  first  that  entered  into  it,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  pirates  and  robbers 

at 
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«$ca.    Tl.-    ■  ■  •     "  ■  ■ 

the  first  v;  -     , 

and  protection  U<rnvc<l  were  such*  th^l  in  Fi  < 
Spain,  Italy,  and  all   over  Europe,    tr.iJing   t> 


Lubcc,    Brcaicn,   Hamburgh,    Coif 
and  Bruasvick,  ure  the  only  towm  now  Ju>; 

al... 

jjn  exti3)t.    Hainl)urgh  alone  has  more  trade  than 

all  the  others  put  together,  and  never  in  the  most 

.    ilounshii^   times   of    the   league   vu    it   mn-il    t<r< 
what  it   ha*  been   of  late   rears.     See    }i 
Tradt. 

IIARBOURi  3  p  :  ^r  haven  lor  iiic  icci'.riiy  of  sliip- 
ping.  V'ariijii  -.tatutes  have  been  made  tur  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  harbours,  and  inflicting 
penalties  upon  pcrsoos  guilty  of  nuisances,  by  thruw- 
jp.T  '%.ii,  ,  ....  r,>K.^..^;^^  ,^k.., ........ ,  iljcin. 

<«rn  for  the  accom- 
modation of  shipping,  (hose  denominated  wet  dtxlu 
arc  superior.  In  these,  ships  can  neither  be  afilcted 
by  the  tides  or  the  weather;  the  ships  arc  constantly 
afloat,  they  can  lade  and  unlade  at  all  times  without 
either  obstacle,  risk,  or  injory  to  their  cargoes. 
ft  if  but  justice  to  the  town  of  Liverpool  to  admit 
that  these  modem  inventions  of  commercial  cunve- 
o'eiKc  originated  with  it,  and  the  example  lias  been 
f"'  by  the  merchants 

Ol      1.14. 

don   P*rl  »f. 

H  WAKNAH  is  a  large  town  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
wi-  ous  and  ^  icnted  port,  and   is  at 

"  c4  the  ru of  the  Spanish  fleets. 

Tce  of  the  JIavanoah  consisu  of  leather, 

t"  'ber,  sugar,  dried  sweetmeats,  and  the 

•  f  Cuba,    See  C^a. 

.ad  Harhur. 

HAVRE  DE  GRACF^  a  large  town  of  France,  for- 

*"'  ly,  now  in  th.-  il':- 

P-  '    T"..  long,  o  ilcg. 

' '  .     .  ■  arc  manufac* 

Hired  tobwxo,  ctvda((e,  lace,  paper,  oil,  starch,  and 

■     'tee  of  brak   trade,  prticularly 


V-'  I  \^,'V 


.«-t.  jjautiJi^  iJxks^  X»ivfrf09lf  Lc*  « 
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with  the  W.:-  '  .':     TV-  •  ■"    ■  ffal  vrA 

Cwiuea.    li  „  of  the 

Seine,  is  naturally  an  tntrrfot  i<..  ..mo«jitic*  of 

th-.-  uiicrior  part  of  IVancc  a>  w  •.  i::s, 

•-  ■-■  •'■  •  :••'    '    -  ••   •  ,.,^s, 

jcd  an- 
ithjjpor 
ii\\'.  .  or  iii- 

Mcr-,,  1 ...  ,  -    . , ,   -  --    .-    ait  fair* 

or  towns  with  goods  or  wares,  and  arc  placed  under 
the  cohtroul  of  conmiisitoncrs,  by  whom  they  are 
hcensed  for  that  puri>ose,  to  itats.  8  and  9 

W.  III.  c.  25,  and  39  G.  i.  ,         '• 

i'raden  in  the  linen  and  woollni  manufactures 
sending  their  goods  to  markets  and  fuirs,  and  selling 
them  by  wholesde }  manufacturers  selling  their  own 
manufactures,  and  makers  .md  sellers  of  English  bone 
lace  going  from  house  to  house,  &c.  are  excepted  out 
of  the  acts,  and  not  to  be  taken  as  hawkers.  Stat. 
■\  and  4  .\nne,  c.  4,  and  4  G.  I.  c.  6  ;  and  sec  stat.  29 
G.  HI.  c.  16.  s.  20. 

By  Mat.  29  G.  III.  c.  36,  hawkers,  pedlars,  &c. 
shall  p^y  a  duty  of  4I.  per  year  for  a  licence  for  them.. 
selves,  and  4I.  more  for  every  beast  employed  by 
them  before  obtaining  their  licence }  each  of  them  is 
to  produce  a  ceniiicate,  signed  by  a  clergyman  and 
two  respectable  inhabitants  near  his  place  of  residence, 
,  of  his  good  behaviour.     S.  3,  5,  6,  7. 

To  bring  any  person  within  the  description  of  a 
hawker  he  must  be  a  general  dealer ;  selling  one  parcel 
ofv"  '  "  '■  •  ,  •'  '-f,  will  not  make  a  man 
al..  .  .      .  ..;. 

The  said  stat.  29  G   III.  c.  id,  also  provides  tliat 

such  hawkem  shall  not  sell  their  things  by  auction  ; 

.1, ,.  .1. ,  'K-ords   //  ■■    • ' '  ••■■'■  ••  shr.ll  be  marked  on  all 

'jxcs,    ».  ,  and  hand  bills  used 

by  such  hawkers,  on  penalty  of  lol.,  and  a  like  pc^ 

'iu  tinlic.        '   •       •  -narking 

,  ..     ,   --    ij.  8,  9.  iiuiT^Icd 

goods  shall  forffit  tlieir  li.  ■  c  q( 

hiving  another  gran* 

V,  '■'    :"  ofiol.isiiv 

ffii  ■        _  ,  aciriiccnccsj 

orlcndini{«-borrowinglicCTKe«,toforfcit4ol.,  and  they 
«"-■  d  till  they  produce  their  licence."!.  St.  29 

G.  m. 
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G,  in.  c.  3,6.  s.  13,  J 4.  Counterfeiting  licences,  jol. 
Stat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  27.  s.  5.  lool.  Stat.  25 
G>}II.  c.  78.  s.  5. 

Hawkers  not  to  sell  in  cities  or  market  towns  where 
they  do  not  reside,  except  on  fairs  or  market  days, 
S   16,  17.    See  2 Term  Rep.  273. 

Hawkers  and  pedlars  olfering  any  tea,  or  spirituous 
L'^uors,  to  sale,  thouf;h  the)'  may  have  permits,  the 
same  may  be  seized  as  forfeited,  by  stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  35. 
See  Extisn. 

HELENA,  or  St.  Helena,  is  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 

'  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  English  East  India  Com  • 
pany,  ana  situated  in  W.  long.  6  deg.  30  min.  and 
S.  lat.  16  deg.  The  number  of  people  upon  this 
island  does  not  exceed  2000  persons,  including  500 
soldiers,  and  600  slaves.  They  are  provided  with  all 
sorts  of  manufactures,  and  other  necessaries,  by  the 
India  ships,  whom  they  supply  with  refi-eshments; 
and  the  Company  generally  orders  one  or  two  of  their 
ships  to  touch  here  upon  their  passage  to  India,  in 
order  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  European 
goods. and  provisions. 

HEMP  and  Flax.  By  stat,  33  H.  VIII,  c.  17,  no 
hemp  or  flax  is  to  hi  watered  in  any  river,  running 
•water,  stream,  brook,  or  pond,  where  beasts  are  used 
to  be  watered,  but  only  in  their  several  ponds  for 
that  purpose ;  on  pain  of  20s. 

Ey  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  15,  any  persons  may  in  any 
place,  corporate  town,  privileged  or  unprivileged,  set 
up '  manufactories  of  hemp  or  flax ;  and  persons 
coming  from  abroad,  using  the  trade  of  hemp  or  flax 
'  dressing,  and  of  making  thread,  weaving  cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  or  making  tapestry  hangings,  twine, 
or  nets  for  fishery,  cordage,  &c.  after  three  years, 
shall  have  the  privileges  of  natural-born  subjects.  See 
Exportation,  Importation. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England ;  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  on  the 
west  by  Radnor  and  Brecknock,  on  the  south  by 
Monmouth,  and  on  the  north  by  Shropshire.  Its 
capital,  Hereford,  is  situated  in  W.  long,  a  deg.  35 
min.  and  N.  lat.  52  deg.  6  min.  The  soil  of  this 
county  is  excellent,  and  productive }  but  what  renders 
it  particularly  famous  is  the  cyder,  which  is  the  best 
in  England,  and  is  consumed  in  great  quantities  both 
at  home  an4  abroad.     Leominster  in  this  county  is 
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noted  for  its  wools,  as  Kyneton  is  for  its  narrow 
cloths. 

HERRINGS.  By  stat.  31  Ed.  IIL  c.  2,  it  is  unlawfiil 
to  buy  or  sell  herrings  at  sea,  before  the  fishermen 
come  into  the  haven,  and  the  cable  of  the  ship  be 
drawn  to  the  land.  By  stat.  22  Ed.  IV.  c.  2,  no 
herrings  shall  be  sold  in  any  vessel  but  where  the 
barrel  contains  32  gallons,  and  half  barrel  and  firkin 
accordingly;  and  they  must  be  well  packed,  of  one 
time's  patking  and  salting,  and  be  as  good  in  the 
middle  as  at  the  ends ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  3s.  4d. 
a  barrel. 

By  stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  16,  vessels  for  herrings  arc 
■to  be  marked  with  the  quantity  and  place  where 
packed ;  and  packers  are  to  be  appointed  and  sworn 
in  all  fishing  ports,  under  the  penalty  of  lOol.  Sec 
Fisheries. 

HIDES.     See  Exports,  Imports,  Leather. 

HINDOOSTAN,  or  India,  a  celebrated  region  of  Asia, 
which,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  comprises 
all  the  countries  between  the  mountains  of  Tartary 
and  Thibet  on  the  north,  the  river  Burrampoqter' 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  sr.me  Ocean  and  Persia 
on  the  west.  The  produce  of  Hindoostan  is  very 
rich  in  every  kind,  whether  it  be  fossil,  vegetable,  or 
animal.  Besides  other  precit5i;s  stones  found  in  it, 
there  is  a  diamond  mine  at  the  town  of  Soumelpur> 
in  Bengal.  Quarries  of  Theban  stone  are  so  plenti- 
ful in  the  MogTil's  empire,  that  there  are  both 
mosques  and  pagods  built  entirely  of  it.  Some  tra- 
vellers tell  us,  that  there  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  and  even  silver ;  but  those  of  the  last,  if 
there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened,  since  the  bullion 
of  all  nations  is  sunk  in  this  empire,  which  will  take 
nothing  else  in  exchange  for  her  commodities,  and 
prohibits  the  exporting  it  again. 

But  the  most  valuable  trees  are  the  cotton  and  mul- 
berry, on  account  of  the  wealth  they  bring  the  natives 
from  the  manufactures  of  calicoes  and  silks.  They 
plant  abundance  of  sugar  canes  here,  as  well  as  to- 
bacco ;  but  the  latter  is  not  so  rich  and  strong  as  that 
of  America,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  cure  and 
order  it.     Hindoostan  also  affords  plenty  of  ginger. 

HIRING  is  obtaining  the  use  of  any  chattel  or  move- 
able property,  for  , the  vuf;o£whi.<jbi,^,stipul?it;e4  si»i" 

IS 
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1   •   ■ 

.  'it  to  be  pi  J  i  and  it  is  distinguished  from  borrowing, 
*  inasmuch  as  no  consideration  is  paid  for  the  bi^of 
the  thin;»  borrowed. 
Id  hiring,  as  in  borroiriiig,  the  specific  article-  is 

'  to  be  returned  in  as  good  plight  as  •when  it  wi«'  re- 
ceived, ri:45on3ble  wear  and  tear  in  the  kuter  tAse 
only  excepted. 

If  a  man  hires  a  horse,  he  is  bound  to  coinpljr  with 
tfie  terms  of  his  contnct,  or  in  the  akern^ive  he 
will  be  responsible  for  any  coniequcaces  tliat  may 
1,  ,,^•,-n      ,Sec  Barrowt'ig, 

i:  :OL.\.     Sec  St.  D*umiig». 

HOLLAND,  the  largest  and  principal  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  one  of  the 
most  populous  s^ioti  ill  the  world.     Sec    Umted  /V*- 

HOLL.\ND,  Nev,  an  island  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
the  largest  in  the  world,  reaching  from  lo  to  44  de- 
grees of  south  Ion /itttdc,  and  no  to  154  cost  longi- 
tude. 

country  was  first  discovered  by  tltc  Dutch, 
an.  viidcrcd  as  a  part  of  a  southern  continent, 

till '  ■  _  i  by  that  able  navigator  Captain  Cook,  by 
whom  it  vm  taken  possession  of  for  die  king  of  Eng- 
bnd,  nndcr  the  name  of  New  South  Wales.  See 
South  H'lild,  Nnu. 

HOLIDAYS,  or  Days  01  Rest,  are  certain  days  on 

which   religious  festivals  were  formerly  held,    uid 

labour  or  prohibited.    Thus 

_       ,,      jod  JVida).  _ luas  I>ay,  arc  days 

eapressly  constituted  holidays  by  statute:  there  are 
abo  certain  days  which  are  kept  by  the  public  nfllces 
as  holidays.  A  bill  of  exchange,  if  falling  due  on 
Sunday,  is  payable  on  Saturday  \  and  if  in  a  ease 
Kite  the  last  year,  where  Christmas  Day  fell  apon 
a  Saturday,  and  the  bill  become  thus  papbie,  it  has 

"  never  been  legally  determined  whether  such  bill  is 
demandable  upon  the  Friday,  which,  contrary  to  the 
rustom  of  merchants,  \*  allowing  only  tm  day  of 
gncej  or  un  the  Monday  following,  which  is  allow- 

t  Mig  five,  .-ilt1\uii(rh  tilt!  Fornur  inodc  is  the  usual 
^ractirr 

By  Stat.  40  G.  III.  c.  4a,  where  bilb  of  exchange 
and  prr-  ■  -  notes  become  payable  on  Good  Fri- 
<iB7>  t"  '>all  be  pyabic  on  the  day  before,  and 

the  holders  thereof  may  protert  the  same  for  non- 
payment on  such  preceding  day. 
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HONDURAS  a-VY,  a  district  of  the  Spanish  province 
of  YmMtan,  where  the '£ngliih  have,  by  treaty, '^e 
-privilege  of  cutting  mahogany,  logwood,  and  other 
dying  wxxlsi  tliis  trade  employs  about  100  ships, 
•  and  other  vesseb.  Upwards  of  four  millitms  of  feet 
of  niihogany  ore  annlially  caponed  from  this  sff  ^e- 
nteiit  to  Great  Britain  \  and  considi*rablc  -quantities 
of  logwood  and  fustic,  with  some  snrsnpnrilb  and 
tortoise  shell,  which  the  settlers  purchaye  from  fhc 
Spaniards. 

HOPS.    .See  ^Jf/^ri'jii;,',,    i,..£.ii.,iion. 

HOVERING.  Bystat.  5  G.I.  c.  11.  8.»,  and  ^G.-Illi 
c.  ai<  s.  9,  ships  of  50  tons,  laden  with  custoniable 
or  prohibited  goods,  ha\'cring  on  the  eoajts  of  this 
kingdon),  within  the  limits  of  .my  port  (and  not  pro- 
ceeding for  foreign  parts)  may  be  entered  by  aAcers 
of  the  cuftoms,  who  are  to  take  an  account  of  the 
lading,  and  to  dcnrand  and  take  a  security  from  tlie 
master,  by  his  bond  to  hit  majesty,  in  such  sum  of 
money  as  shall  be  treble  the  value  of  such  foreign 
goods  then  on  board,  that  such  ship  shall  proc(|S(l«(as 
soon  as  wind  and  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the 
sliip,  will  permit)  on  her  voyage  to  foreign  parts,  and 
shall  lalid  the  goods  in  tome  fbrciga  port  (  the  mastCfe' 
refusing  to  enter  into  such  bond  on  demand,  or  who 
^^K  S*^'^"  bond,  slull  not  proceed  on  such  voyage 
(unless  otherwise  sulFcrcd  to  make  a  longer  ttay  by 
the  collector,  or  other  prii  •  ipol  officer  of  such  port 
•'le  vessel  shjll  be,  not  exceeding  20  d-  ys)'t 
:  of  the  said  cases,  all  the  foreign  goods,  on 
board  may  be  taken  out  by  any  custom«lunise  (^Hicers, 
by  direction  of  the  collector,  and  propcsly  secured  ) 
and  if  they  arc  cusiotnablc,  the  duties  shall  be  paid  ■, 
and  if  probibitad,  they  slull  be  forfeited,  'i'hc  of- 
ficers of  the  customs  may  proseoKc  the  same,  u  also 
the^sbip,  if  liable  to  condenmaiion. 

By  Stat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  s.  31,  cominandcrt  of  men 
of  wa:*,  and  ciistom4unuc  oiHccrs,  may  compel  ships 
of  50  tons,  or  vudis'.  hovering  witUu  two  leagues  of 
the  shore,  to  come  into  port. 

By  Stat.  6Gco.  1.  c.ai.  s.  33,  to  prevent  disputes 
that  may  arise  conceruing  the  admeasurement  &(  ships 
ladeo  with  brandy  or  otfao  spixit%  or  ships  havering 
on  the  coast,  the  fullowing  rule  shall  be  obsu-ved  : 
Take  the  Icngtli  of  the  keel,  and  the  breadth  within 
board  by  the  midship  beam,  from  plank  to  plank,  ,and 
3  E  1  'Vl     .iiotCs.  ^itu.  half 
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hatf  the  breadth  for  the  depth}  then  muhipK*  the 
length  by  the  breadtlii"  anci  tlic  protluct  by  the  depth, 
aind  divide  the  whole'  l»y  94,  the  quotient  will  give 
the  tonnage ;  according  to  which  rule  all  such  ships 
or  vessels  shall  be  measnrcd. 

Officers  of  tlve  custo;ns  in  Ireland  may  enter  ships 
of  50  tons  or  under,  hovering  on  thtf  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  take  security  from  the  master  to  proceed  regu- 
larly on  his  voyage,  and  land  customable  or  prohi- 
bited goods  at  a  foreign  port.  Master  refusing  to 
give  bond,  or  not  departing  in  20  days,  the  goods 
may  be  secured. 

By  Stat.  3  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  s.  9,  the  regulations  of 
hovering  ships  are  extended  to  the  coasts  of  all  the 
British  dominions. 

By  Stat.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  s.  38,  ships  under  50 
tons  from  abroad,  ho\'ering  on  the  coast,  and  having 
26  pounds  of  coffee,  or  goods  liable  to  forfeiture, 
sh;Ul  be  scl2ed  and  confiscated. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47,  and  42  G.  IH.  c.  82,  if 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  found  at  anchor,  or 
hovering  within  eight  leagues  of  the  coast  (except 
between  the  North  Finland  and  Beachcy  Head) 
unless  by  distress  of  weather,  having  on  board  fo- 
reign spirits,  in  any  vessel  or  cask  which  shall  not 
contain  60  gallons  at  least,  or  any  wine  in  casks  (pro- 
vided such  yessel,  having  wine  on  board,  shall  not 
exceed  60  tons  burthtn),  or  six  pounds  weight  of 
tea,  or  20  pounds  weight  of  coffee,  or  any  goods 
whatever  liable  to  forfeiture  upon  importation,  then 
such  goods,  with  the  ship  and  furniture,  shall  be 
forfeited  j  spirits  for  the  use  of  seamen,  not  exceed- 
ing two  gallons  per  man,  excepted. 

Jiut  by  24  G.  III.  c.  4.  s.  2,  on  proof  given  that 
such  small  quantities  were  On  board  without  the  pri- 
vity of  the  owner  or  master,  such  vessel  shall  not  be 
forfeited,  if  more  than  100  tons  burthen.    . 

Such  goods  to  be  forfeited,  and  treble  their  value 
recovci-ed  of  the  person  in  whose  possession  they 
were  found.     S.  3. 

"By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  4,  .ill  vessels  of  the 
following  description,  belonging,  in  the  whole  or 
part,  to  British  subjects,  found  within  the  limits 
mentioned  in  the  first  section,  together  with  tht 
goods  laden  on  board,  furniture,  ^e.  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed} viz."  cutters,  luggers,  shallops,  or  wherries  (of 
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what  built  soever),  and  all  vessels,  of  any  otttfr  de<* 
scription,  whose  bottoms  are  clench  work  (unless 
square  riggcil,  or  fitted  as  sloops  with  standing  bow- 
sprits), and  all  vessels  the  length  of  which  is  greater 
than  in  the  proportion  of  three  feet  and  a  half  to  one 
foot  in  breadth,  and  likewise  all  vessels  armed  for 
resistance. 

'iVo-  carriage  guns,  of  the  c:difaer  not  exceeding 
four  pounds,  and  two  musquets  to  every  ten  men, 
are  allowed  to  all  vessels.     S.  j. 

No  vessel  arriving  from  Russia  before  tl\e  1st  of 
December  1784,  shall  be  forfeited  on  account  of  her 
built,  or  having  on  board  arms  or  animunition.  §.  6. 

No  vessel  from  any  port  of  America,  or  from  the 
"East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  or  the  Mediterranean, 
shall  be  forfeited  for  her  built,  for  having  spirits,  tea^ 
or  coffee,  on  board,  or  for  being  armed.  Vessels  in 
his  majesty's  navy,  victualling,  ordnance,  customs,, 
excise,  or  jx)st  ofiice,  shall  not  be  forfeited  for  their 
built,  or  for  being  armed.  Such  vessels  as  are  li- 
censed sliall  not  be  forfeited  for  their  built,  or  for 
being  armed  agreeable  to  such  hcence.  Lighters  and 
barges,  used  solely  in  rivers,  shall  not  be  forfeited. 
Ships  or  vessels,  with  arms  and  ammunition  regu- 
larly entered,  and.  cleared,  at  any  custom-house  in 
his  majesty's  dominions,  as  merchandize,  or  for  the 
use  of  British  garrisons,  or  for  the  necessary  defence 
of  such  ship,  by  licence,  shall  not  be  forfeited  on  ac- 
count of  such  arms  and  ammunition.     S.  7. 

No  fee  is  to  be  taken  for  any.  licence  granted  or 
registered  in  pursuance  of  this  act.     S.  8. 

Owners  of  vessels  Ucensed  are  to  produce  their  li- 
cences to  the  proper  officer,  at  the  port  of  exporta- 
tion, before  sailing ;  and  likewise  to  produce  the 
same  to  the  proper  officer  at  the  port  ©f  arrival. 
Sv  9. 

Every  licence  to  vessels  b  to  specify  the  tonnajre  of 
each  vessel,  and  describe  whether  she  is  a  cutter,  lug- 
ger, shallop,  or  wherry,  of  what  built  she  is;  who- 
are  the  owners  thereof ;  for  what  place  she  is  about 
to  sail ;  the  quantity  and  number,  and  the  sort  of 
arms  and  ammunition  she  is  licensed  to  have  on,;: 
board.  The  owners  are  likewise  to  give  security  in 
double  the  value  of  such  vessel,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  collector,  comptroller,  or  proper  officer  of  the 
custojns,  th^t.she  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  ira- 

|>ortation 
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p0(tat(oii  or  landing  of  tea,  or  my  foreiga.^Bnts,  or 
anr  proJiibitcd  goods.    S.  12.  -  •   » 

By  ».   14  of    this   act,  so'f  person  tnalicionsly 

tbam'r  " "  1,  or  b' 

fb^'kii    ....,....- ,    ...    in  the   s; -.    :... 

customs  or  excise,  -within  the  limits  of  any  port 
of  Great  Britain,  or  within,  four  Iragucs  from  any 
jmtvS  'the  -cnast  therein  f.  '!  «hobt  at,  or  din- 

jgtHMf  'w^dad  wnj  or:  die  navy,  cnstoms, 

or  excise,  or  any  of  their  assistants,  actini;  in  the  exc- 
df  their  thit%-,  or  v  "  any  port, 

.1         '   -       -'-•  '   coast  of 

<.  And  any 

person  charged  with  any  oftcnie  made  felony  by  this 
act,  an  ■  1  ama- 

tion  Tn,i .- ..-i  I.....  ;...,  •..■,^,  /.-..  w^  -^^...,.  .  -  ;^li>D. 

Any  person  harbouring  ofienders  after  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  their  surrender,  and  being  proaccutcd 
v"  ■  /tcr,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  gwilty  of 

fc;_-._  , -j-msportcd  for  seven  Tcirj.  S.  13. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  apprehension  of  such  oSinideTs  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  Inr.  S.  14. 

Any  person  opposing,  obstruaing,  or  assaulting 
oScen  of  his  majcAy's  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the 


ci; 


.xcise,  in  the  execution  of  1 


,  may 

be  v..;.^v.  before  a  jostice,  who  may  ;  such 

pertoQ  or  pcnom  for  trbl,  and,  upon  conviction, 
he  or  they  ihAl  be  sentenced  to  hard  labeur  on 
the  river  Thames,  or  to  the  house  of  correction,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years.  S.  15. 

By  the  sixteenth  section,  tKe  justice  may  either 
rommit  such  ofTctulers  upon  this  present  act,  or  upon 
tSr*  «■  -"-c  19th  G.  III.  c.  69,  if  their  offences  fall 
v>  I  letter.    8.  16. 

All  offimcea  against  thu  act  may  be  tried  in  any 
c-      •  in  such  manner  as  if 

the  ;.. i   ....V.   .-  ...   ..l......    .(/mmitted  within  such 

CBMHy.f    a.  ty. 

OAncfs  committed  in  Scotland,  or  within  the 
lidM9«ftflaf)p«rt  tharcin,  or  within  ( '  '     '        ".-s  of 

the  ctmti  dimof,    arc    m    be    trinl liand. 

S.  t«. 

''  vp«(tcd  vcaccls  shall  not  bring  to  when  chased 
b»  jiiy.ruf--  -  —her  vcsicl  in  the  .'  ^  '  - 
^•*>esfy's,ii.  iig  tiic  proper  jx  u 


sjjn  of  hi5  majesty's  ships  hotstcc,  —  ^  --  -n  tha 
service  of  the  customs  or  excise,  ^   liieir 

pendant  or  cusign  hoisted,  with  su^  thereon, 

ifc  uiu.)},  in  a  blue  fitU,  the  commaAi4i;r  juay  shoot 
.-.10  them  i  and  if  he  be  proiiCi'utcJ  in  conseqi^ce 
thereof,  he  and  ht«  aiders  sh.-dl  be  admitted  to  bail. 
8.23. 

V       '        t  ill  the  service  of  the  ;  •;,  or 

CXL  ;ng  such  pciul.int,  sLoJ:  ,      ulty 

of  500I.    S.  24. 

'Hic  poAaltics  and  restrictious  rcbtiv^  to  ccrtaiud^^- 
scription  of  boats  contained  iu  tlte  act  of  8  G.  1.  c.  18, 
and  ill  19  G.  HI.  c.  69,  via.  to  all  bouts,  wherries, 
pinnaces,  barges,  galkvs,  and  ether  vessels,  wlJch 
exceed  28  i'l  t'l  oui  the  fore  part   of  tjio 

Stan  to  the  a. ..xc  stern-post  aloit,  and  the 

length  of  whicJi  shall  be  greater  than  in  the  proportion 
of  three  feet  and  a  half  to  one  foot  iu  brcadt^  {  sub- 
ject nevertheless  to  the  provisos  and  exceptions  la  ^e 
said  acts.     S.  3^. 

Vessels  in  bsllast  arriving  at,  or  going  oat  from  any 
port  in  this  kingdom,  tlte  masters  shall,  if  ckllei  upon, 
nuke  a  true  report  of  tlicir  !>liip  or  vessel,  and  answer 
questions  tlut  tiie  proper  odiccrs  may  put  relative  to 
thevopgc,  on  penalty  of  lool.  No  additional  fees 
for  rt  to  be  psid  by  the  master.     S.  26. 

60  :  .  .ind 

its  fiimiturc,  &c.  be  forfeited.  S.  27. 

Masters  of  ships  (ir  vessels  ods, 

contents  tuknown,  for  exjiorta; .ship 

or  vcskI,  sue h'pac luge »,  &c>  may  be  examiiicd  by 
tlic  officers  i  and  if  any  prohibited  goods  be  found 
therein,  they  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  if  not  prohibited, 
then  they  arc  to  be  charged  with  the  ciutomary  du- 
ties goods  found  on  board  not  reported  sh;dl 
be  S,  28. 

(;,.■-...  .•>!  the  rustoms  to  hu'.v  ...^  ..i.^  j..<..<i  oi 
seizing  tea  and  spirits  rciuo\ing  witltout  permits  in 
like  maoiKs  as  the  otikcrs  of  excise.     i>.  29. 

A  '■  ,  or  ex- 
cise,   „.    ,  ,   -  ..^.-..i-ftot  to 

■ei'/e  any  ship  or  good^t,  or  tJciug  any  bribe,  shall 
fur;  and  l>e  rendered  incapable  of  serving  his 

majc5«)  '     -   ly  person  giving  or  oflcring  such 

bribe  i)  .  .  .         .  jool.     S.  31< 
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By  Stat.  24  G.  HI.  c.  47,. condemned  vcsstU  that 
areiit  for-  his  majestj-'sscrvicQ,  may,. instead  of  being 
broken  up,  ibc^W.tothe  p^icers  .appointed  by  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
for  that  purpose ;  one  half  of  the  produce  of  such 
«alc  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for-Ws  majesty, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  officer  who  proSecute^J  for 
the  same. 

By  27  G.  III.  c.  32,  in  case  any  cutter,  lugger, 
shallop,  wherry,  sloop,  smack,  or  yaul,  shall  be 
found  within  the  limiib,'br  Within  eight  leagues  of 
^<"'the' "coast,  and  cah-ying  a  bowsprit  (whethijr^tanding 
5»dr  running)  which  shall  exceed  in  length  more  than 
AtwtVthirds  the  length  of  «uch  cutter,  -&«.  fropi  the 
3(iore  part  of  her  stem  to  the  aft-side  of  the  stern-post 
to  aloft,  every  such  vessel,  witli  her  furniture,  &c.  shall 
.icbe  seized, 

■:''•  : The  owner  or  master  of  every  vessel  sliall  cause 
-ciAo  he  pamted  On  the  outside  of  the  stern  of  every  boat 
-^belonging  to  such  vessel,  her  name  and  the  place  to 
^gwrhich  she  belongs,  and  within  side  of  the  transom 
•<>the  master's  name,  in  white  or  yellow  Roman  letters, 
•i^on  a  black  ground,  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length, 

under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  such  boat.  S.  2. 
♦K>  Bbats  not  belonging  to  any  ship  are  to  have  painted 
on  the  stern,  in  white  or  yellow  Roman  letters,  of 
two  inches  in  length,  the  owner's  name,  and  the  port 
or  place  to  which  she-belongs,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
every  such  boat  fotuld-.within  the  limits  of  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain.     S.  3.  ..      ,:.-    .  .; 

This  act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  not  to 
extend  to  the  forfeiture  of  any  cutter,  lugger,  shallop, 
wherry,  sloop,  smackjor-yiiul,  nor  any  vessel  or  boat 
whatever,  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  victualling, 
ordnance,  customs,  excise,' or  post  office;  nor  any 
'"'%avfng'ji  licence  from  the  admiralty ;  nor  any  lighters 
or  barges  used  in  rivers  or  inland  navigation.  S.  4. 
Any  cutter,  vessel,  boat,  &c.  having  a  licence  from 
the  admiralty  limiting  the  navigation  to  or  from,  or 
within  any  particular  port  or  pbce,  and  being  found 
in  any  other  port  out  of  the  limits,  shall  be  seized 
and  forfeited  5  unless  it  shall  appear  that  such  cutter, 
&c.  was  driven  or  forced'  without  the  limits  of  the 
licence,  she  shall  be  forfeited;     S.  5,  6. 

The  master  of  every  such  Vessel  shall  produce  his 
licence,  if  recjuired,  to  every  oiScer  of  the  customs 
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or  excise,  with  the  indorsement  thereon  ;  on  his 
failure  tliereof,  or  not  having  the  same  on  board,  she 
pxay  be  seized.     S.  7. 

All  cutters,  vessels,  boats,  &c.  seized  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner,  and 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  directed 
by  24  G.  III.  c.  4.  S.  8.  See  SinuggHng. 
HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  large  bay  in  North  America,  si- 
tuated between  5 1  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  there  hoped  to 
find  a  passage  to  A.sia.  'J'his  passage  has  been  re- 
-  peatedly  attempted,  but  without  effect.  The  country 
'  around  is  denominated  New  Britain,  where  are  proj- 
cured'  some  of  the  finest  skins  and  furs  in  the  world. 
See  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  This  company  was 
incorporated  in  the  year  1670,  by  Charles  11.  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
By  this  grant  the  company  were  to  have  the  sole 
trade  and  commerce  of  and  to  all  the  seas,  bays, 
straits,  creeks,  lakes,  rivers,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever 
latitude,  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits, 
together  with  all  the  lands,  countries,  and  territories 
upon  the  coasts  of  such  seas,  bays,  and  straits  which 
were  then  possessed  by  any  English  subject,  or  the 
subjects  of  any  other  Christian  state,  together  with 
the  fishing  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  whales,  sturgeon,  and 
all  other  royal  fish,  together  with  the  royalty  of  the 
sea. 

After  various  -  disputes  between  the  .  French  and 
English,  the  former  of  whom  were  actuated  by  jea- 
lousy, occasioned  by  the  contiguity  of  this  territory 
to  Canada,  the  country  was  finally  vested  in  the  pre- 
sent company  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  several 
English  forts  ai^l  factories  are  now  there  established. 
This  country  furnishes  valuable  furs  of  various 
sorts,  and  isinglass,  the  latter  of  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  company's  servants  from  the  skins  of 
fishes. 

The  commodities  with  which  they  truck  with  the 
Indians  for  furs,  are,  arms,  powder,  balls,  kettles, 
hatchets,  knives,  sword-blades,  awls,  fish-hooks,  steels, 
.  and  flints,  blue-'serge  cloaks,  shirts^  stockings,  to- 
bacco, coarse  thread  for  nets,  and  of  div.-;rs  colours 
for  sewing,  glass  beads,  pip^^H<^l^§^^^  ,     , 

*  HULL. 
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Sce  ICingstin  upon  Hull. 
HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Eiu-ope,  bounded  on  the 
ncTth  by  Poland,  on  the  west  by  the  circle  of  Austria. 


ft  atibunJs  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wine, 
especially  that  called  tokny,  is  excellent)  and  has 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
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J  AGO,  St.  the  largcn  ^.id  most  fertile  ci  the  Cape 
de  Vcrd   islands,    producing   cotton,   maize,    and 
''■agar,  besides  a  variety  of  &uits,  particularly  plan- 
tains,  bananas,    lemons,     oranges,   melons,  grapes, 
cocoa  r-        -^-    -    '..-c.    There  arrive  here  crery  year 
two  or  acsc  ship,  which  put  in  on  their 

» .:  t  )  Bnuil,  and  sell  some  European  merchandize 
fc.  ■  rincipnl  article  of  mantxfcc^ 

tiii.  -.  >..  .  J. -w  ,  ...;gal  also  gets  hence  annually 
abont  too  tons  of  suj^ar.  On  the  east  put  of  the 
island  there  is  a  good  harbour,  where,  besides  the 
Forta>n  '  s,  English,  French,  and  Dutch  iresicls 
frequcr.  ^  in  here  for  water  and  refreshme*u. 
.  Wbcn  vcsseb  arrive,  the  coontry  people  bring  their 
cc.  ':  U>  the  sailors  and  passengers, 

11.1:  ,  .  ^•>,  j^w.ii;,  rornig  cattle,  peacocks,  goinca 
{uw!>  Ai..\  common  fowls,  eggs,  pbntains,  cocoa  mits, 
Ik.  which  they  batter  for  shirts,  drawcts,  handker- 
chl  's,  breeches,  linen,  thread,  and 

F-  -..;  -..^  .    -;h». 

^ACO,  St.  the  capital  of  0»ili,  in  west  lonj».  75.  y. 
and  »r>itth  bt.  34.  lo,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  00  the  river  Mapocho,  and 
h.T:  i  1  ij(h!  *-..-ir!«iur.  The  commerce  between  Chili, 
ucnos  Ayres,  is  entirely  carried  on 
at  St.  Jipo  The  exports  consist  of  wax,  tallow  (of 
which  soap  is  made  at  Metuloza),  sugar,  hides,  snuflT, 
wine,  brandy,  pimento,  and  some  manufaotures  of  the 
country.  When  the  aasiento  of  negroes  is  not  inter- 
rupted, they  arc  sent  to  Chili  from  the  factory  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  Heir  are  large  mines  of  copper,  but 
they  arc  not  worked. 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  Eng- 
lish W  '  ■  •  •  '  tuatedintheentnnwofthc 
(olf  of . .  (goes  west  of  Wb^Dtatmgo, 
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and  about  the  «me  distance  south  of  Cuba.     It  is  of 
an  o%al  form,  about  140  miles  u\  length  from  cast  to 
wes^  and  at  the  broadest  part  about  60  in  width.    A 
chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  some 
of  which  are  very  high,  nins  all  through  the  length  of 
the  isLind,  anJ  communicates  with  smaller  hills  on 
eich  side.     In  the  plains  or  vallies  between  the  hills, 
Ae  gnftind  is  extremely  ft-rtile,  and  produces  aban- 
daace  of  tropical  pbnti.     Of  these  sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipti  and  most  valuable.    Not  less  than  30,000  bogs- 
heads  are  annually  exported  to  England,  and  a  pro* 
portioaal  <|liantity  of  rum,  which  is  reckoned  the  best 
made  4b  Ae  West  Indies.     About  300,000  acres  are 
cultivated  in  sugar  canes.   Ob  the  hilly  grounds  there 
xre  raise^MMv  cocoa,  pimento,  ginger,  and  cotton, 
^\  of  wftlglMfelrfve  very  much,  and  are  uijioHwt  in 
brge  millllltll,fc'    Here  are  a! so  produced  maltOgMiy, 
lignmnvitae,   dycwoods,  and  medicinal  drugs,  and 
likewise  Indian  com,  Guinea  corn,  and  all  the  variety 
of  tropical  fruits,  but  no  European  grain,  and  liardly 
any  sort  of  European  plant  or  hrtut.    (jreat  numbers 
of  cattle  are  raised  in  Jamaica,  and  the  beef  is  good 
stmI  very  moderate  in  price  ;    ntutton  is  neither  so 
good  a4r  so  plentiful,  but  there  arc  abundance  of 
Itiops,  fowb,  turtle,  and  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
fish.     Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
tlM«BU«rc  of  tea  and  cinnamon,  but  they  have  not 
HWH^KCtTufuli     Formarly  indigo  was  a  print ipal  ai- 
tide    of   prodnct,    bat    very  little  is   now  raised. 
Thrmghout  the  island  there  arc  a  number,  of  rivers 
navigable  for  canoes,  whicii  arc  of  great  service  in  the 
tianspoit  of  cnuimoditics. 

The  trade  of  Jimaica  is  of  immense  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  employing  at  least  600  vctscls,  many 
of  them  very  large.    To  enumenitc  the  articles  of 

exportation 
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cxpomtion  tlrithcr,  would  be  in  fact  a  general  detail 
of  the  produce  ajsd  mauufuaiu-cs  of  this  kingdom,  as 
well  as  an  ioinicnsc  variety  <)f  foreign  productions. 

Jamaica  has  also  great  coinmcrce,  though  mostly 
contraband,  with  the  Spanish  colonies  on  Terra  Firma 
and  Cuba,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  sell  linen 
and  woollen  clotl^,  hardware,  porcehin,  glass,  &c. 
which  are  mostly  paid  for  in  dollars ;  they  also  get 
some  horses  from  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  trade  M'ith  the  United  States  is  likewise  of 
much  importance.  Thither  are  exported  sugar,  rum, 
and'other  articles  of  prociuce,  and  the  imports  rhencc 
arc  flour,  salt  beef,  and  pork,  India  corn,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  commodities. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  is  estimated  at  32,000 
whites,  1 0,000  free  negi-oes  and  mulattoes,  and  above 
250,000  slaves. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  was  Port-Royal,  built 
en  a  neck  of  land,  or  rather  sand,  near  the  middle 
of  the  south  side  of  the  island ;  but  frequent  hurri- 
canes and  inundations  of  the  sea,  besides  a  want  of 
.^Tfrcsh  water,  induced  the  trade  to   be  removed  to 
Elingston,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  seven  miles 
from  Port-Royal.     Kingston  is  a  large,  handsome, 
and  well  built  town,  a  mile  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  broad,  regularly  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  with  a  good  harbour.    In  the  year 
1802,  this  town  was  by  letters-patent  made  a  corpo- 
rate city,  to  be  goveiiied  by  a  mayor  and  twelve  al- 
dermen.    Port-Royal  is  now  beconic  a  miserable  vil- 
lage, supported  entirely  by  the  crews  of  the  sliips  of 
war  which  lie  oft'  the  haibour,  except  dming  tl\e 
hurricane  season,  wlien  tliey  are  for  security  removed 
to  the  roadstead  oft'  Kingston.     Tlie  other  principal 
towns   in   Jamaica   arc  Savauuah-Ie-Rler,  Old   Har- 
bour, Port  Antonio,  Anotta  Bay,  and  Morant  Bav. 
Sec  Sla'ur-tradi'. 
JAMES  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  river  Gambia  in 
Alrica,  where  the  English  have  a  factory,  and  carry 
on  B  considerable  trade  in  slaves,  dec.     It  is  situated 
in  16  deg.  "W.  long,  and  13  deg.  15  min.  N.  lat.    See 
(rui.-iea,  (.iamera,  /Ij.ira,  African  Company,  S/uve-froiii: 
J.'^bs'lF.RO,  a  province  of  Brazil  in  South  America, 
seated  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  22  deg. 
of  S.  bt.     It  Ls  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
■.  aic  of  Spirito  Sancto,  Qti  t}xt  east   and  south  by 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  rr.oun- 
tains  which  separate  it  from  Guiana  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica.    This  is  th.e  most  valuable  province  which  tlic 
Fortugiii;se   are   masters   of,    for  they   import   froni 
thence  j'early  great  quantities  of  gold  and  precious 
-stones,  which  they  find  in  the  mountains,  to  a  pro- 
digious value, 
;JAPAN,  a  large  empire  in  the  easternmost  i)nrt  of  Asia, 
consisting  of  the  islands  of  Japan  or  Niphon,  Ximo, 
Tonsa,  and  several  smaller  ones.     They  are  situated 
aboiu  I  ^o  miles  east  of  China,  and  extend  from  the 
-   30th  to  the  41st  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  from 
the  130th  to  the  147th  of  east  longitude.     Mcacb 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  all   Japan  ;    at  present 
Jcddo,  in  the  island  of  Japan,  has  that  honour.   This 
empire  is  under  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
It  is  veiy  populous,  and  highly  cultivated.    The  Per- 
tuguese  were  the  first  European  people  who  disco- 
vered these  islands,  and  for  a  long  period  carried  on 
a  very  profitable  trade  with  them ;   but  from  a  jea- 
lousy in  the  Japanese  government,  they  were  expclkd 
thence  in  1636.    Since  that  time  the  almost  exclusive 
European  commerce  has  rested  with  the  Dutch  ;  but 
still,  such  is  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  that  when- 
ever their  ships  arrive,  their  guns,  sails,  and  helms 
are  taken  on  shore  till  they  are  ready  to  return.     In 
the  absence  of  the  ships,  the  factors  are  shut  up  in 
the  small  isle  of  Dezuva.     The  merchandize  which 
the  Dutch  carry  to  Japan  are  spices,  sugar,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloth,  tin,  lead,  iron  in  bans,  glass,  ele- 
phants teeth,  and  haberdashery,  for  which  they  receive 
gold,  silver,  copper,  porcelain,  rice,  and  the  lackered 
ware  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  japan.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  between  Japan 
and  China. 
J  AROSE  AW,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Volga,  in  E.  long.  22.  43.  and  N.  lat.  50.  4. 
■  This  is  a  large  and  commercial  place,  trading  with 
all  the  towns  of  the  empire.     The  exports,   which 
are  sent  partly  to  Archangel  and  partly  to  Peters- 
burgh,  consist  of  cattle,  fish,  corn,  skins,  hides,  tal- 
low, honey,  wax,  linen  cloth,  hogs  bristles,  &c.     It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  fair  held  annually  on  the 
15th  of  August,  which  is  frequented  by  merchants 
not  only  of  Russia,  but  from  Persia,  Constantinople, 
Venice,  Ainstcrdam,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  dift'er- 

ent 
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ent  other  places.  'JThc  mo«  important  article  for  sale 
on  this  occasion  is  cattle  and  horses ;  of  the  former 
40,000  have  been  sold,  and  of  the  latter  20,000,  at 
one  fair. 

JAVA,  an  itlaod  in  the  East  Indies,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Borneo,  and  aqnrated'at  its  west  end  from  Sumatra 

-  by  the  strait  of  Secuda.  It  is  420  miles  in  length,  and 
of  various  breadths,  extending  from  105  to  1 18  deg. 
£.  long,  and  from  6  to  8  deg.  S.  lat.  llie  land  is  low, 
marshj,  and  miwliolesome  near  the  shore,  but  rises 

.  in  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  interior.  Batavia,  the 
capital  of  this  island,  is  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  com- 
merce in  the  V-ast.  The  country  is  fertile,  producing 
a  variety  of  drags,  spiccries  and  gums,  besides  rice, 
fruits,  and  great  numbers  of  animab  wild  and  tame, 
3>  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  is  also  at 
Java  a  tree  producing  the  arreca  nut,  of  which  they 
carry  on  a  great  trade  with  parts  of  India  where 
this  fruit  docs  not  grow.  The  leek  tree,  of  which 
the  Lidian  ships  are  coattnctcd,  grows  h«re  ia  ptat 
abundance.     There  is  abo  a  aort  of  wild 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  Javanese 
in  rice  (which  they  sometimes  export,  and  at  other 
times  are  obliged  to  import),  pepper,  salt,  rack,  sugar, 
and  some  other  articles.  They  tra£5c  also  in  thccloths 
tod  ma&  of  Coromandel,  Bengal,  and  Surat.  There 
■re  at  Java  a  number  of  considerable  merchants,  who 
trade  with  Sumatra,  jSiam,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo, 
the  Celebes,  Baiitan«  Amboyn^  Bands,  Solor, 
Binca,  he  They  trade  also  to  Batavia,  which 
beiof  a  place  of  rcMirt  of  merchants  of  all  nations, 
occasMBS'  tJtefc  a  grcK  vent  for  every  sort  of  commo- 
dity. The  Dotch  annually  send  two  ships  hence  to 
Japan,  the  cargoes  of  which  are  confined  to  certain 
irticlcs,  valued  at  a  sum  fixed  by  the  emperor  of 
J.tpan.  Those  generally  sail  from  Batavia  aboot  the 
end  of  July,  with  cargoes  of  tables  made  of  Siampan 
wood,    tafleta,   raw   silk,    and    other  ir  '•; 

which  they  dbposc  of  for  gold,  cop; —  >  »jrc, 

porcelain,  tu.    The  trade  between  i  ,iid   Ba- 

tavia is  ako  considerable  i  and  Batavia  ftimiahes  Am- 
boyna  with  the  SMMt  of  its  provisjor^  n. 

disc,    lliere  are  ammally  sent  firom  ...; :     .  ,.11- 

•   gal  upwards  of  fifteen  vcsseb  ftilly  loaded,  which  re- 

.  turn  with  cargoes  from  Bengal. 

ICELAND,  an  iillil  ihpiH  m  Bsamuk,  in  ilie  North 
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Sea,  700  miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  lying 
between  10  and  26  degrees  of  west  long,  and  63  and 
68  degrees  of  north  lat.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc 
about  60,000,  employ  themselves  principally  in  fish- 
i:  "'  men  also  pri'parc  leather,  and  work  at  some 
r  trades,     'ih-.-y  manufacture  a  coarse  kind  of 

cloth,  which  they  call  widmal;  likewise  stockings 
and  gloves.  The  commerce  of  this  island  is  raono- 
polizr'  ■-  •'.'  Danish  company,  ITiough  there  is 
no  c<.  town  in  the  whole  island,  there  arc 

several  gooil  ports.  Their  exports  con^st  of  dried 
fish,  salted  beef  and  mutton,  tallow,  train  oil,  coarse 
Tr~"''--"  -loth*,  itockinifs,  gloves,  wool,  sheep-skius, 
1.  .5,  fox-skins,  cyder,  down  and  feathers. 
Their  principal  imports  consist  in  timber,  fi<>hin|if- 
li  '  hooks,  tobacco,  mead,  brandy,  wine,  salt, 
a: 

JEDDA,  the  capital  of  Japan,  sittiated  in  Niphon,  the 
principal  of  the  Japanese  isljnds,  in  east  long.  130 
t!  ind  north  lat.  76  dep.  to  min.     This  is 

a  „     .!iy,  nine  milts  in  lengthy  and  six   in 

breadth,  said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  trade  is  principally  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese. 
See  yapttH. 

JERSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  Channel,  18  miles 
fron*  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  84  south'. 
(•''"  Oorsctshire,  its  chief  town,  St.  Holier, 
1  ..  „^  L  >ung.  2  deg.  10  min.  and  north  lat.  49 
1 1  min.  It  is  subject  t9  England,  but  governed' 
by  the  amicnt  Norman  laws,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Aldcrney,  and  Sark.  Jersey  is 
only  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
ao,ooo  inhabitants.  It  has  a  noted  manufacture  for 
Woollen  stockings  and  caps,  and  makes  large  qnanti- 
-^^Kicf  '  From  its  situation  Jersey  is  naturally 
a  plac  lerce,  aiul  in  f.ict  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  great  trade,  not  only  with  England,  but  al'O 
France,  Sp;iin,  Portugal,'  and  America  Tlicy  h;^ve 
also  a  coiuideraMc  share  in  the  Nev'' ''  :-,d  fish- 
ery, carrying  their  cargoes  to  the  hK  ..^m  for 
sale. 

Jek51t,  New,  one  of  the  United  Stairs  of  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  so  nth- west  liy  the  Delaware  river  and 
bay,  on  the  »outh-ca.M  andea»t  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  sound  which  se])arates  State 
hianj  from  the  continent  and  Mtidson's  rivo',  and 
3  !•  lies 


lies  brfween  74  nnd  ?6  degrees  of  ircst  Jong,  and'  39 
and  43  degrees  of  north  latitnde.  The  capital  is  Bur- 
lington, seated  on  the  Delaware,  20  miles  from  Piii- 
ladclphia.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  New 
Jersc)'  is  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  not- 
withstarding  the  advantages  of  two  excellent  harbours, 
Amboy  and  Burlington.  But  it  continues  in  the  for- 
mer channel  from  long  habits,  established  correspon- 
dencies, facility  of  credits,  and  quick  and  sure  sale 
of  commodities.  The  articles  of  exportation  are 
horses,  cattle,  corn,  flour,  excellent  hams,  hides, 
wootl,  h-on,  and  flax-seed.  The  principal  importa- 
tion consist.';  in  West  India  produce.  Of  late  years 
difFcrcnt  .ipccics  of  mantifactures  have  risen  eonsi- 
dcrably  in  New  Jersey.  The  numerous  falls  of  water 
give  great  facility  to  labour  by  means  of  mills,  of  whicli 
there  are  in  this  State  computed  to  be  not  less  than 
1 1 00  of  different  sorts,  namely,  for  the  tnanuf.icture 
of  paper,  gunpowder,  oil  for  iron  works,  and  sawing, 
and  above  all  for  grinding  corn.  The  tanneries  of 
Newark,  Trenton,  and  Elizabeth-town,  are  of  consi- 
derable consequence.  But  the  principal  manufacture 
is  iron,  of  which  there  are  here  immense  mines,  and 
which  is  wrought  into  bars,  pigs,  wire,  as  well  as 
pots,  and  other  utaisils,  to  a  great  extent. 

JETSAM,  JETZON,  and  JOTSON,  any  thing  throwni 
out  of  a  ship,  being  in  the  danger  of  wreck,  and  by 
the  waves  driven  to  the  shore.     See  Flotsam,  Wreck. 

JEWS.  By  Stat.  10  G.  I«  c.  4,  whenever  any  Jew  shall 
present  himself  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  words  (upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  christian)  shall  be  omitted  out  of  the  said  oath 
in  administering  it  to  such  persons ;  and  the  taking 
the  said  oath  by  persons  professing  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, without  the  said  words,  in  like  manner  as  tJie 
Jews  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  taking  the  abjtu-ation 
oath. 

By  13  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  3,  the  same  alterations  of  the 
oath  of  abjuration  in  favour  of  Jews  to  be  naturalized 
In  .'\merica,  as  in  the  above  recited  act  of  10  G.  I. 

IMBARGO.     See  Embargo. 

IMBEZZLEMENT.     See  Embezzlement. 

IMPORTATION.  The  hws  relative  to  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  diiTer- 
ent  quarters  of  the  globe,  may  be  divided  with  respect 
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tothcslitps,  the  places,  and  the  particular  articles  im- 
ported. 

This  intercourse  may  be  again  considered  with  re- 
spect to  Great  Britain  and  hf  r  colonics.  The  laws  con- 
stituting the  Brit^uli  navigation  System  will  be  detailed 
under  the  article  Na-vi^atwn. 

The  particul.u-  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  im- 
portation, are  detailed  ii*  the  folioWing  alphabetic  list, 
as  far  as  i-elates.  to  the  specific  articles,  and  the  places 
from  whence  they  may  be  imported. 
Alphabetic  ettuinerathn  of  articles  of  Iniponation,  and 
places  from  nvhcnce  they  iiu\  bt  imported. 

Africa.     See  Asia. 

Alderney.  By  3  G.  I.  c.  4,  goods  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufarture  of  Alderney,  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Sark,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  free  of  duty,  under 
certificate  of  the  go%'ernor. 

American  Status.  Bystac.  57  G.  II!.  c.  97,  for 
carryiiig  into  effect  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
American  States,  imder  ccruun  i-e^ulations  of  im- 
port and  export;  the  following  regulations  have  been 
enacted: 

r.  Good5,  wares,  and  merchandize,  the  growdi, 
product  or  manufacture  of  the  American  States  (not 
prohibited  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries),  mav 
be  imported  in  British  built  sliips,  or  in  prize  ships 
captured  by  American  subjects,  and  regularly  con- 
demned, owned  by  subjects  of  the  United  States,  and 
whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
are  Americans,  upon  payment  of  certain  duties; 

2.  All  such  goods  (except  those  hereafter  partiai- 
larly  enumerated)  may  be  landed  upon  payment  of 
such  (the  lowest)  duties  as  are  payable  for  the  same 
when  imported  in  British  sliips  ;  and  also  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  countervaiHng  duty,  when  imported  in 
American  ships. 

3.  Pig-iron,  bar-iron,  pitch,  tar,  turpenthie,  rosin, 
pot-ash,  pearl-ash,  mahogany^  masts,  yards,  botv- 
sprits,  and  all  staves  and  unmannfactnred  goods  and 
merchandize  (not  prohibited  from  foreign  countries), 
may  be  imported  upon  paying  such  customs  and  ex- 
cise as  are  payable  for  the  same  when  imported  in 
British  ships,  with  certificate  from  British  plantations 
in  America,  and  also  upon  payment  of  the  counter- 
vailing duty  when  imported  in  American  ships. 

4,  Upon 


^      4.  upon  imporMtion  of  wheat,  vheit-4B«aly  or 

.  flour,  rye,  bulcy,  beer  or  bigg,  oats,  OHtuicil,  peas, 

bram,  loJian  corn,   aaJ  m4tzc,  the  Uutio  payv^lc 

are  to  be  regubted  according  to  the  prkes  of  the  port 

of  importation. 

5.  Oil  from  iuh,  bhibba,  whak  £ns,  spennaceti, 
taxy  be  imported  on  paying  the  tame  duties  as  cm  im- 
portitwtti  IB  Biiw  I '  ihip*  fiw  f—aigB  loanuiCT,  «nd 
»is>«paBipqMantof  the  uwurtcfTjiliag  ditfks  wfaen 
imported  in  Aanerican  ships. 

6.  Tobacco  may  be  imported  on  payment  of  the 
J-:—   -'^  "iitMnt^d  excise  as  on   ■ ion 

>  firoori  BritidL  piaotati'  .,iK- 

rica ;  tad  tnuft'  upon  psymcnt  of  the  same  dittict  as 
umi'  the  r.-'Miubtiatc  of    iuiropr,   when  icqpMned 


.....  V 


..iT.»T  ■..., »;./,  .k,e  cottn- 

.  vliips. 
ar'  :eight*pencc 

lUc  ruxuiader  of  the 


7.  Kicc  imported,  nur  be 
par  cwt. 
<faitie»  i  .  ■_      _ 

8.  U|ion  exportation  of  American  gOAd>  from  Grrat 
firitaiii,  the  same  drawb^ks  are  aUowed  «*  upon  si- 
milar gpoiis  when  tMfontd  to  foreign  countries  ;  and 
oncxpoitalHnalfQt^ti  Araerica,  the  same  <lraw- 
backs  and  boaottea  a*  on  mpnrwiaa  to  Uritisik  co- 
looiea* 


is  to  be  the  tanic  as  ou  exfortttion 


0  '■ 

irtMi 
Sutcsoi 

tO<' 

1  ""'^iHag  datka  paydblc  >..  u.v.  im- 
po;  >  foods  ia  Amcfit  as  ship,  in 
addition  to  ^  .'oit  on  iaportatioa  in  Bri- 

'->,  arc  SLi  t'^iioiv' ; 
,  .;7-tron,  bar-iroti,  pot-a!kh,and  pearUosh,  10  pdi  ""^ 
ceat.  on  the  custom  duties  When  imported  without  ccr- 
fificjte  from  the  Btiti-sh  colonies  in  Anocrkai  and  10 
ptt  ooK.'dbn  on  fitda^smofi  tom^  tn^povinc:*  snasti, 
Tardi*biw<<uuU»anAnianniMtaBediaM^wfl  incrcltan- 
diae^cxAcpt  waod,acavat.antitofaKco>;  toper <«a.also 
upon  thccDstom  ail  nanann^Htnrfd  wood 

and  juv- ' -■    ,.ui.„  .,il  from  F "io'sh 

ahip:  t  fab,  Uvbitrr,  «Iu.  -r- 

aaaseti,  -«o  per  con.  .«n  the  amom  d 

npouRfld^roro  oeantriea  not  artdcr  tin.  4ian.i-  i 
.   .:  GrattJhilM».,..<QliaohBOEi>dynUHL.pat.iMlb.  i. 
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nrcight }  and  qn  all  other  American  goods  i  o  per 
cent,  an  the  ctistom  dutie*  payable  for  the  same  when 
in^ponfld  iu  British  bulk  vessels  from  the  American 
States. 

The  cotiatervailing  duties  are  to  be  calculated  upon 
the  several  duties  of  customs  as  they  stood  prevmiJy 
to  the  37  G.  m.  c.  151  and  coiuequently  cannot  be 
altered  by  new  duties. 

By  42  G.  III.  c.  ay,  his  majesty  may,  until  March 
25,  1S03,  by  any  order  in  council,  or  proclamation 
:•  if  for  tlut  purpose,  cause  the  countervailing  duties 
(.r.i.itfd  by  the  act  before  cited  (37  G.  III.  c.  97.) 
nn  g' '  Js  iirp'itt.d  from  the  American  States,  and 
also  the  toniugc  duties,  or  any  part  or  proportioiv  of 
,  to  cease  or  be  suspended  from  such  titnes 
....  ......:'■■•  h  rH:riods  as  his  majesty  may  deem  ex- 
pedient .1  iry. 

AxDiKOKs.  By  3  £.  IV.  c.  4,  andirons,  tennis  balls, 
and  other. art:  '  "'    !  they  do  not  <  hin 

tl»edenomieai....       . norOutchhoi .,,  .ut- 

kry,  glasswtfc,  works  of  iron,  ste^l^  copper,  or  brass, 
sadkry,  porcelains,  eartha1^rare,  pottery,  cabinet  vtmre, 
turnery,  or  wooUen  inanuf  k"  '  re  not  importable 
for  sale  except  made  ill  Ire 'i.  a  on  the  seu>^,  or 

wrecked,  on  penalty  qf  forfeiture. 

A*M  i  and  A  si  s«  okition.  Arms,  ammunition,  ^n- 
po^c!  r,  ni  >(  ir  niils  of  w;u-,  may  not  be  imported  by 
\<.  .J  1  :..i.i. :,  1  1  ;./e,  without  licence  from  his  majes- 
ty, andcr  forfeiture  of  treble  their  value,    i  James  IT- 

AsHij,  Pot.  By  25  C.  II.  c.  51,  pe;irl  and  pot- 
athrt  m.iilr  in,  and  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
i'.:;./.  ci  !i;iics  in  America,  are  free  of  duty,  if  le- 
gally imported,  regularly  entered,  and  accompanied 
by  ccrti^catc  from  the  collector  or  naval  officer  at  the 
dipping  port. 

Potashes  are  not  importable  from  Germany  or  the 

Netherlands,  upon  forfeiture  of  them  and  the  »e*cl, 

13  and  1 4  Car.  11.  c.  ii  ;  :■  -nu5t  be  imported 

only  from  other  places  in  i  .^uilt  ships,  or  in 

firitisli  ships  owned  by  British  subjeas,  or  in  ships  of 

•  the  .c  same  country  an  the  goods,  or  of  stnne 

.  couuu  >  111  i.uropc  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  that 

European  country  uf  which  the  goods  arc  the  pro- 

dua-,'ar  of  thc'iisual ports  of  >hippii>g  for  transport- 

arion,  all  Ir- illy  n.-ivipjattd,  otherwise  they  apdfthc 

_  xeitd  are  forfuM4l.  ■     I 

1  V  2  Azoms, 
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ArwRES.    See  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Bandstrings,  Foreign,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and  loor.    13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  13 

Bark,  Oak.  By  12  G.  III.  c.  50,  oak  bnrk  may  ": 
be  imported  when  the  price  is  lol.  or  upwards  per  | 
load  of  hatch  tjark  of  45  cwt  or  when  oak  in  the  j 
rinds  is  2I.  ics.  or  upwards  per  load  of  rinds  con-  || 
taining38  yards  when  set  three  rinds  thick,  with  two 
skirts  and  :i  cover,  the  prices  to  be  on  delivery  at  the  ■ 
buyers  warehouses  in  London,  or  within  the  bills  of  1 
mortality.  If  imported  when  bark  is  under  the  above  I 
prices,  the  baric  is  forfeited,  and  a  penalty  of  20I.  is  i 
incurred  by  the  importer.  ,  j 

By  32  G.  III.  c.  49.  s.  I.  ^lercitron   or  black  oai  ! 
iark  for  dying,  may  be  imported  by  any  person  from 
any  country  not  in  Europe,  in   British  built  ships, 
owned  and  navigated  according  to  law,  but  only  in 
I  asks  of  not  less  than  i5olbs.  net  weight. 

R(J  Maitgrcve  bark  is  importable  only  in  casks  of 
not  less  than  1 5olbs.  net  weight,  by  3  2  G.  111.  c.  49. 
I.  2. 

Baik,  Jesuits.     See  article  Drugs  in  this  list. 

Bast  or  Straw  Hats.  Hats  or  bonnets  of  bast  or 
str  jw,  and  the  bast  or  straw  plaiting  for  making  them, 
are  importable  only  into  London  ;  and  not  there,  un- 
less in  packages  of  75  dozen  hats,  or  of  224lbs.  of 
plaiting,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  or  the  value,  and 
the  vessel  also,  if  not  above  50  tons.      10  G.  III. 

"ZiTS,  foreign  manufacture.  Bits  manufactured  in 
foreign  parts  (not  being  French  or  Dutch)  are  not 
importable  for  sale,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  or 
their  value.  5  Ellz.  c.  7.  3  Car.  I.  c.  4.  and  16 
Cv.  I.  c.  4. 

Bone  Lace  of  Thread.  Bone  lace  of  foreign 
silk  or  thread  is  prohibited  to  be  imported  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  lool.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  13.;  but  except  by  5  Ann.  c.  17,  foreign  bone 
lace,  made  of  thread  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
©r  in  any  other  places  not  in  the  dominions  of  the 
French  King  or  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
^njon. 

Books.  Books,  the  copyright  of  which  is  the 
property  of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  may  not  be  "im- 
ported within  14  years  after  publicatioa,  without  co&- 
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sent  of  the  proprietor,  except  books  in  Greek,  Latin* 
or  other  foreign  language,  printed  abroad,  on  penalty 
of  their  forfeiture,  and  one  penny  per  sheet,  and  the 
books  so  imported  may  be  wasted-  8  Ann.  c.  9. 
Popish  books,  viz-  primers,  ladies'  psalters,  manuals, 
rosaries,  catechisms,  missels,  breviaries,  portals,  le- 
gends, and  lives  of  saints,  containing  superstitious 
matter,  in  any  language,  or  any  superstitious  books 
in  English,  are  not  importable,  on  penalty  of  4'3s.  for 
every  book,  which  is  also  to  be  burnt.  3  Ja.  I.  c.  5. 
s.  29. 

Buckles.  Buckles  for  flioes  (provided  they  do 
not  fall  within  the  denomination  of  French  or  Dutch 
hardware,  cutlery,  glass  ware,  works  of  iron,  steel, 
copper,  or  brass,  sadlery,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
pottery,  cabinet  ware,  turnery,  or  woollen  manu- 
factures), are  not  importable  for  sale  by  strangers  or 
aliens,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Rich.  III.  c.  12. 

Bullion.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  bullion  may  be 
imported,  even  without  entry,  in  any  ships,  and  from 
any  place,  free  of  duty. 

Buttons.  Buttons  (foreign),  whether  of  thread 
or  silk,  and  all  other  foreign  buttons  (except  French 
or  Dutch  hardware  buttons),  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  i  ool.  1 3  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  13,  and  4  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  10. 

Calicoes.  No  piece  of  calico  of  the  breadth  of  1  } 
yard  or  under,  is  to  exceed  in  length  10  yards:  and 
no  piece  of  calico  above  that  breadth  is  to  exceed  six 
yards.  If  any  piece  shall  exceed  these  lengths,  the 
same  is  to  be  charged  according  to  the  respective 
lengths  of  10  yards  and  6  yards  for  each  piece,  and 
is  to  pay  duty  for  the  same  in  that  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity.  39  G.  III.  c.  59.  Under 
this  denomination  of  calicoes  (white)  the  following 
goods  are  comprehended,  viz.  byrampoints,  white 
bastaes,  callipatties,  cassaes,  patna,  chowtas,  doo- 
sooties,  dolties,  white  emmerties,  gurrahs,  ginghams 
white,  humhums,  izzaries,  toccowries,  long  cloths, 
moories,  mamoodies,  percaulacks,  putcahs,  sannoes, 
salampores,  succatoons  white,  cloth,  white  dunga- 
ries. 

Calicoes,  muslins,    or  any  other  goods  or  stuffs' 
made  of  linen  yarn  only,  or  of  linen  yarn  or  cotton 
wool  mixed,  or  wholly  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  warp 
of  which  shall  be  woven  in  either  or  both  selvages 

only. 
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only,  tlirough  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  length, 
one  or  more  bhie  stripe  or  stripes,  of  one  or  more 
thread  or  threads,  are  forfjitcJ  upon  importation, 
andiol.  far  each  piece.  14  G.  JII.  c.  72.  s.  9. 

Calves  Skins.  By  9  G.  1 1  f-  c.  39,  (continued  by 
36  G.  lil.  c.  40,  till  fir«t  June  i%?3,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  ;     '  >),  aires  skins 

undressed  may  be  imp<'>rtal  ■       1  i    iiish  colonies  iit 
America,  duty  free,  upon  due  entry. 
Cahbiuck.^  and  FaENCii  La^.ss.     By  stat.  37  G. 

Ill.c.  7i,cjmbric>csan<)  >■■-■•'>>•-. '"'-—J 

to  be  imparted  unless  ^ 

These  goods  arc  importable  only  in  bales,  cases,  or 

boxes,  covered  vith  saikcleth  or  '   j; 

loawholcand  200  dcmi  pieces,  :.-  -. --   ..  i.r 

60  tons,  British  built,  and  legally  navigated,  and  only 
by  licence  from  the  comniissioncrs  of  customs,  grant- 
able  I'.  '  nd  withoL*  ''  7uC.  II.  c.  ?2,  and 
G.  !!: 

•'ooL.  By24G.ni.  sai.2.cai(goats 
:^  luir  c  goats  wool  may  be  imported  duty  firee 

.    inabir..  II    iiiji,  ifn.fi;'  " -cd. 

CitNOtL).     CunJlcs  ...  •>  imported  in  pack- 

ages I<»s  than  2241b.  on  weij^ht,  arc  forfeited. 

Cattle.     Great  sheep  or  swine,  or  any  beef  or 

pr'V  '.V.....  h,,,.,:'  oiinsfor  ship's  use  (and  alsoez- 

f  yearly  from  the  Isle  of  tdaa, 

'ed  into  Chester),  arc  prohibited  to  be  imported 

".re  of  the  vessel  and  seizure  of  the  goods. 

,:^i ...  .1.  e.  a.    20   Car.  11.  c.  7.    32  Car.  U.  c.  2. 

:  $  W.  &  M.  c.  2.    But  sec  in  this  list  the  article  Pr»- 

Chocolate.  CtiocOiaic  ready  made  and  cocoa 
paste  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  on  fb^iuturc 
thereof,  and  doable  valae.  loG.Lc.  10.S.  X. 

Cochineal  and  I.sdico.  Cochineal  and  indi{;o(by 
13  G.  1.  c.  25,  and  7  G.  II.  c.  18,  continued  by  36 
G.  IIL  c  40.  until  2t^th  September  1802,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  session  of  prliament)  may  be 
imported  '-  -'lace  in  any  British  ship  or  ships 

in  amity,  1. .... '  -^■'  -' '^"    "•"• 


CYDfcB.     C)   . 

Aldemcy,  or  Sark,  \ 

Cor!  FE  OR  Cocoa ^»; 
from  British  planta'i^'i- 
is  the  husks,  and  so  .: 


.rnsey,  Jersey, 

to,  is  free  of  cuaom  duty. 

•at   27  G.  IIL  c.  79, 

I  a  may  be  imported 
.'.-  husksaa  aIlowai;<:c 
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of  seven  per  cent,  is  to  be  made  in  charging  this^ 
duties.  S.  2,  3. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  43.  s.  34,  and  29  G.  III.  c.  79. 
s.  4,  coS*ce  is  not  to  be  imported  but  in  packages  con- 
taining at  least  1 1 2  lb    each,  and  to  be  kept  stowed  * 
openly  in  the  ship's  hold,  on  forfeiture  thereof. 

By  strt.  10  G.  I.e.  10.  s  27,  :i!ad  27  G.III.  C  J-J.  . 
s.  9,  coScc  or  cocoa-nuts  unshipped  or  laiidcd  before 
the  duties  are  paid  or  secured,  is  forfeited,  together 
with  horses,  carriages,  &c.  and  persons  assisting,  or 
to  whofe  hands  the  same  shall  knowingly  come,  for- 
feit treble  the  value  thereof. 

By  Stat.  10  G.  I.  c.  to.  s.  2,  and  4  G.  II.  c.  14. 
t.  12,  cocoa  paste  is  not  to  be  imported,  on  furfciture  ' 
of  double  the  value,  and  the  sli-.-Hii  .1:1  I  \.-:  '<^  rhi--i'of 
arc  prohibited  to  be  imported 

By  Stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  1 18.  s  8, 9,  conunissl oners  of 
rxciseare  to  provide  such  ware!  '         '•.-.nsce* 

uocessary,  for  lodging  and  sc        ^  and  ' 

cocoa-nuts  as  shall  be  imported,  and  to  appoint  on- 
cers to  attend  such  warehou^    . 

Officer*  to  maik  every  cask  or  ovur  pack.ipc  ot 
cofiee  or  cocoa-nmion  board  every  ship  or  vessel  im- 
porting the  same  with  a  progressive  number,  and  a 
distinguishing  landing-mark ;  and  if  unshipped  be- 
fore the  same  shall  have  been  to  marked,  they  may  be 
leiaod.    S.  10. 

When  the  same  shall  have  been  som.irkcd,  import- 
en  of  such  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  (if  duly  entered,  and 
in  presence  of  the  officer)  to  unship  and  convey  them 
to  warehouses  so  provided  a*  aforesaid,  under  pcnaky 
of  50!.  Ibid. 

Importers,  at  their  own  expencr,  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  so  lodged  in  such 
.V^TibouKt,  to  take  such  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  out 
of  the  casks,  &c.  containing  the  same,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  officer,  to  be  weighed,  at  which 
time  the  damaged  parts  may  be  separated,  and  to  re- 
pack the  tame  imo  such  casks,  &c.  containing  1 1 2  lb. 
i>et  of  coffee  or  cocoa  respectively  at  least,  under  pe- 
nalty of  50!.  S.  II. 

Importers,  are  to  bring  to,  and  take  the  coffee,  &c. 
from  the  scales,  and  remove  casks,  &c.  as  the  officers 
shall  direct  }  and  the  officers  are  to  mark  the  tare  of 
casks,  &c.  and  the  net  weight  thereof,  under  '•■  »  .i»y 
of  50I.  ibui. 

Importers 
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Importers  are  not  liable  to  iJic  said  penalty  un- 
less they  neglect,  for  three  days  after  notice  from 
the  officers,  to  take  such  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts 
ont  of  the  cask,  &c.  and  cause  them  to  be  weighed. 
IM. 

Importers,  &c.  desirous  of  taking  coffee  or  cocoa- 
nuts  out  of  such  warehouse,  cither  for  home  con- 
sumption or  exportation,  shall  f^ivc  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  customs  and  excise  one  hour's  notice  in  wri- 
ting, if  the  same  be  taken  oin  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  twelve  hours  notice,  at  least,  if  for  exporta- 
tion ;  such  notice  to  specify  the  particular  casks,  &c. 
containing  such  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  also  the 
landing  marks  set  thereon,  under  penalty  of  50I. 
S.  14. 

Importers,  &c.  are  at  the  time  specified  in  the  said 
notice,  or  within  one  hour  afterward,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  to  cause  the  said  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  to  be 
weighed  in  such  warehouse,  ami  the  officers  to  take 
account  thereof;  and  shall  thereupon  fortliwith  pay 
down,  in  ready  money,  to  the  proper  collectors  of 
tustoms  and  excise,  if  taken  out  for  home  consump- 
tion, the  several  duties  imposed  upon  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  net  weight  thereof,  under  penalty  of 
50I.    Ibid. 

The  turn'  of  the  scale,  in  taking  accounts  in  such 
warehouses,  to  be  in  favour  of  the  crcnvn ;  and  im- 
porters, &c.  arc  to  be  allowed  one  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  upon  each  100  lb,  weight  of  cocoa-nuts 
so  t;ifcen  an  account  of,  which  are  to  be  allowed  in 
lieu  of  waste  or  damage,  &c.    S.  15. 

Coffee  or  cocoa-nuts  to  be  duly  entered  or  landed 
■withffn  30  days,  otherwise  the  proper  officers  of  cus- 
toms or  excise  may  lodge  the  same  in  some  warehouse, 
the  importer  to  pay  the  costs  and  warehouse  rents  ; 
and  if  not  deaccd  Vithin  one  month,  the  same  may 
I  be  «old  for  payment  of  duty  and  charges ;  but  if  at 
such  sale  no  one  should  bid  xnore  than  the  duty  and 
•charges,  the  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  shall  be  burnt ; 
and  if  sold,  then  out  of  the  surplus  of  excise  tlie 
custom-duty  may  be  paid  over,  or  vice  versa,  and  the 
remaining  surplus,  if  any,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  proprie- 
tor. S.  20. 

Coin  of  Golb  ant>  Silver.  False  or  counter- 
feit current  coin,  imported  to  be  uttered,  is  for- 
feited, and  the  fact  of  importation  subjects  (he  im- 
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portel:  to  the  penalties  of  high  (redion,  0  a|id~io 
Edw.  III.  c.  2,  and  i  and  2  William  and  Mary,  And 
by  14  Geo.  III.  c.  42  (revived  and  mad«  perpetual 
by  39  Geo.  III.  c,  75),  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  not 
being  of  the  established  standard,  cither  in  weight 
or  fineness,  is  prphibited  to  be  imported  up6n  for- 
feiture thereof. 

Corn  or  Grain  may  be  imported  into  any  port  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  duty  free. 

Corn,  ground.  By  31  G.  III.  c.  30.  s.  15,  corn 
ground  (except  wheatmeal  and  oatn;cal)  is  prohibited 
to  be  imported,  on  forfeiture  of  it  and  the  Vessel.  See 
Pravisio/is. 

Cotton  Wool  of  British  Plantations.  By 
6G.  III.  c.  52,  cotton  wool  may  be  imported  iino 
Great  Britain  from  any  place  whatever,  duty  free,  in 
British-built  ships  legally  navigated,  if  regularly  en- 
tered and  landed. 

Cotton  Yarn.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  cloth,  the  manufacture  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  free 
of  duty ;  and  no  cotton  yarn  is  to  be  imported  into 
the  Isle  of  Man,  except  from  Great  Britain,  on  for- 
feiture thereof. 

C  u  RR  A  N  T  s.  Currants  are  importable  only  in  Bri- 
tish-built ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  same  built  of  thecoon- 
try  as  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in  Europe  belong- 
ing to  the  sovereign  of  the  European  country  of  which 
the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  at  the  usual  ports  of 
shipping  for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated,  on 
fojfeiture  of  goods  and  vessel,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and 
27  G.  III.  c.  19;  nor  otherwise  than  in  casks  of 
5  cwt.  net  each,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same  and  pack- 
ages-; but  vessels  toming  from  places  whence  they  are 
usually  brought,  may  have  on  board  for  ship's  use, 
not  exceeding  5  cwt.  stowed  openly  in  a  cask  ca- 
pable of  cont.iining  5  cwt.  vrhich  must  be  regu- 
larly entered.  23  G.  III.  c.  11.  Currants  are  prohi- 
bited to  be  imported  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Cut  Work.  Cut  work,  foreign,  or  silk-thread,  or 
either  of  them,  prohibited  to  be  imported,  on  penalty 
of  lool.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13. 
.     Davis's  Straits.  See  WlmUbotie,  Oil,  ts^r. 

Diamonds.     Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds', 
&c.  are  under  nt>  restriction  of  entry,  &c.  upon  im- 
portation. 
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gated,  from  the  usual  places  of  lading  to  the  eastward 
of  •'  ilthough  the  tame  be  not  the 
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East  Ikd  «  Goods  ppohibitkp.    Under  the  de 
noi  F  East  India  goods  prohibited,  the  fol- 

low 

»cl  .  ,  .,,..:..,....., 

byi..  rawles,  bandannocs,  Bombay  stuffs,  car- 

ridi  lies,  chintz  pieces  or  remnants,  cotton 

i  fopees,  cu  '  '  "  ■  opores,  cot- 

:    ■  'rthjefs,  •  >es,thercon- 

nies,  chudacs,  cuttanees,  deckmontays,  dysooksays, 

'   Or  co- 
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•  ing  cobs,  long  cloths 
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ed  gauze  silk,  VMolik,  fyatrmmdtb,  finnoes;  seer- 
suckers, silk  handkerchiefs,  sitic  stockings,  scxtowys, 
sooscys,  shalhafts,  cilk  skeins,  silk  wroujjltt  taffetas, 
irpoys,  rcpsnls,  tuta,  hnmsey,  lostriaga,  and  all  to- 
loured  goods,  cithes  striped,  staiaed,  primed,  or  co- 
Ufatei. 

By  3  G.  ni.  c.  30,  41  G.  III.  c.  30,  18  G.  III.  c. 
26,  and  16  G.  III.  c.  51,  tite  kwde  of  the  treasury 
may  hccnce  any  of  the  abe^w  arlichlj  and  also  ar- 
rvDfoa,  courics,  and  tea,  to  b«  iatptatai  by  the  East 
India  Compnny  from  any  part  of  £uropc  not  within 
bis  majcsi^'i  <tonuBioi»,  ia  British  btilt  skips  legally 
imi^ijml, fcr  sttppty  erf tlic  African  trade,  and  for  the 
supply  «f  tea  for  home  coanmifttton  ;  on  htiuK  of  the 
9pmftttf  ii^lying  the  marlEet,  the  licence  may  be 

Ebowt  tnoM  AnticA.  By  27  G.  HI.  c.  32  s.  2^, 
iboBf  saaaoifcdRDcd,  the  growth  and  produce  of 
A£ti»t^mtif be  imptKaA ■no Great Btiul ■  "  -^h 
%«ll  Mp«  legally  aMigBfiijVitkoat  payi^  ny 

4tM^  •■Mpt'MMVO^AlIlf*  . 

JCusKorPKRT.  By  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13, 
embroidery  or  fridge  foreign,  of  silk,  thread,  or  cither 
•f  them,  are  pMhibked  to  be  imported  or  used,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  locL 

Figs.  By  33  G.  III.  c.  70,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  13.  s. 
33,  figs  are  importable  only  in  such  Tessels  as  are  de- 
scribed nnder  the  article  RaiAtis,  but  tlicy  arc  prohi- 
Irtled  firom  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

FtsH,  FROH.    By  I  G.  I.  Stat.  2.  c.  18,  if  imported 
in  British  vessels,  owned,  registered,  and  navigated 
according  to  law,  may  be  imported  without  duty  %  no 
!  ".g,  cod,  pilchard,  salmon,  or  ling,  fresh  ur  salted, 
bloated,  nor  any  brill,  niackari  i       '   '     i;, 
.sprats,   coal  hell,  gull  lisb,  coiigL .  ;i, 

nor  any  other  sort  of  fresh  fish,  arc  importable  into 
I'rv.-hnd,  if  taken  by,  bought  oi,  or  received  firom 
any  f'"-  ' ,  or  out  of  any  stranger's  bottom,  ex- 
cept [-i  strangers  inhabiting  this  kingdom,  on 
penalty  of  io\.  But  eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon,  bo- 
tar^  or  rnvia,  lobsters,  and  turbots  arc  importable 
by  any  persons. 

By  Stat.  4 1  G.  III.  c.  77,  salted  salmoii,  or  salted  dry 
cod  fish,  may  be  imported  fi-om  Newfoundland  or 
Labrad«M  by  Britiah  subieof,  and  a  bounty  of  3s.  per 
quintal  or  cwt. 

Fi-asKs, 
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Flasks.  By  stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  32,  s.  p,  flasks,  in 
which  arc  wine  or  oil,  may  be  imported  duty  free. 

Tlax.  By  1 2  Car.  II,  c.  18,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  19, 
flax  and  hemp  arc  importable  only  in  British  built 
ships,  or  in  British  built  sliips  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects, or  in  ships  of  the  built  of  the  sanie  country  as  the 
goods,  or  of  some  country  in  Europe  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  of  that  European  country  of  which  the 
goods  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of  ship- 
ping them  for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated,  on 
'forfeiture  of  goods  and  vessel. 

By  4  G.  II.  c.  27,. rough  flax  maybe  legally  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  free  of  duty  (except  ton- 
nage duty),  i£  regularly  entered  and  landed. 

Glass.  By  st.38  G.  III.c.  3:3,  wery  package  import- 
ed, containing  plate  glass,  crown  glass,  or  sheet  glass 
(Unframed),  must  be  marked  on  the  outside  with  the 
word  g/ass,  in  Roman-letters  not  less  than  four  inches 
long,  or  else  the  package  and  its  contents  will  be  for- 
feited i  and  every  package  must  contain. not  less  than 
500  weight,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture,  unless  the  glass 
consist  of  plates  of  60  inches  or  more  in  length. 

Gloves.  By  5  G.  III.c.  48, and  6  G: III.  c.  19, 
gloves  or  mits  of  silk  or  leather,  or  silk  stockings  fo- 
reign manufactured,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  on 
penalty  of  200I.  and  the  goods  forfeited. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  By  13  -and 
■14  Car.  U.  c.  1 1,  no  wines,  except  rhenish,  nor  spice- 
ries,  grocery,  tobacco,  potashes,  pitch,  tar,  salt,  rosin, 
deal  boards,  fir  timber,  or  olive  oil,  may  be  imported 
from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany,  in  any  sort  of  ships 
or  vessels  whatsoever. 

Except  by  6  G.  I.  c.  15,  s.  2,  ^inc  the  growth  of 
Hungary,  which  may  be  imported  from  Hamburgh, 
1st  Anne,  stat.  i.  c.  12,  and  wines  of  Hungary,  the 
Austrian  dominions,  or  any  part  of  Germany,  which 
are  importable  from  the  Austrian  Netherl.-mds,  or 
from  any  place  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
or  house  of  Austria,  in  any  such  ships  as  are  de- 
scribed in  rule  i,  22  G.  III.  c.  19,  s.  10. 

Goat  Skins  UNBREsstD.  By  15  G.  III.  c.  35 
(made  perpetual  by  3 1  G.  III.  c.  43),  raw  or  undressed 
goat  sknis  may  be  importetl  from  any  port  or  place 
whatever,  in  British  built  ships  legally  navigated,  free 
..of  duty  (except  tonnage  (Uty),  if  regularly  entered 
and  landed,  otherwise  liable  to  duty. 
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Gold  Beaters  Wares.  Gold  beaten,  wrought 
in  paper  for  painters  and  gold  beaters  wares,  are  not 
importable  for  sale  by  aliens. 

Gold  or  Silver  Thread.  By  10  Anne,  c.  26, 
«.  6;,  15  G.  II.  c.  20,  and  22  G.  II.  c.  36,  gold  or 
s^ver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  thereof, 
or  any  thread,  lace,  or  other  work  made  of  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  inferior  metal,  or  gold  or  silver 
■p'ire  or  plate,  foreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or  silver 
brocade,  are  prohibited  to  be  tnxported,  upon  penalty 
of  lool.  on  the  importer,  and  the  goods  forfeited  and 
burnt. 

Grease.  By  7  G.  III.c.  12  (continued  by  subse- 
quent acts  till  25  th  March  1806,  and  thence  to  the 
find  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament),  grease, 
including  lard,  may  be  legally  imported  from  any  place 
into  this  kingdom  free  of  duty,  if  regularly  entered 
and  landed,  except  tonnage  duty. 

Grocery.    See  Spkerles. 

Gum  Cashew.  By  30  G.  III.  c.  28,  gum  cashew, 
the  growth  of  any  of  the  British  West  India  Islands 
(including  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda,  or  Somer'jj 
Islands),  may  be  imported  in  British  ships,  owned 
and  navigated  according  to  law,  upon  payment  of  the 
same  duties  as  guin  -.u-abic  or  gum  senega. 

Gum  Senega.  By  25  G.  II.  c.  32,  the  importation 
of  this  gum  from  Europe  is  permitted  by  British  sub- 
jects in  British  built  ships  legally  navigated. 

Hemp,  American.  Hemp,  the  produce  of  Bri- 
tish plantations  in  America,  water  rotted,  bright,  and 
clean,  may  be  legally  imported  free  of  duty,  by  8  G. 
I.  c.  12. 

Hemp  from  the  East  In-dies.  Hemp  undressed, 
or  any  vegetable  substance  of  the  nature  of  undressed 
hemp,  and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes,  may  be 
imported  from  the  countries  within  the  exclusive  trade 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  free  of  any  duty  what- 
e^'er,  except  such  duty  or  allowance  as  the  East  India 
Company  may  be  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 
parliament.     41  G.  III.  c.  25. 

Hiniis.  Raw  and  undressed  hides  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  (except  horses,  marcs,  and  geldings)  may 
be  imported  from  British  colonics  in  America,  duty 
free,  if  duly  entered  and  landed.     9  G.  III.  c.  39. 

Hops.      If   imported  unclean,  corrupt,  or  mixed 
with  powder,  dust,  dross,   sand,  or  soil>  are  for- 
feited. 


fcrtcd.     I  Jac.  I.e.  i8.  s.  2,  3  Cv:  '   -    •  «.  22,  16 
Car.  I  c.  4>  s.  2. 

Indigo.  By  13  G.  I.  c.  2;,  and  36  G-  III.  indigo 
and  cochineal  may  be  imported  from  any  place  in  any 
British  thips,  or  ships  in  amity,  free  of  duty,  except 
tonnage  duties  nnposed  by  42G.  III.  c.  117. 

Irom.  By  23  G.  II.  c.  29,  and  30  G.  HI.  c.  16, 
pig  and  bv  ifOD  oay  be  impor- 

from  Brkiih  colofiiM  in  Amcric ..,  , , : 

tonnage  duty),  upon  ccniCcate  from  the  place  of  cx.- 
portntion  of  its  b  tation  iron,  properly  ttamp- 

cd,  and  tile  master  :-uKing  ojth  that  it  is  the  same  as 
was  shipped. 

Knives.  Knircs  and  knife  lundles,  scahbardb  and 
sheaths  for  ; 


lery  or  harJv  ;  ^ 


.K.I,  111  i  Jitii^u  y..-.t',  »rc  in't  i:u- 


portable  for  sale. 

Lacks.    luces  of  leather  nude  in  forcif^n  pnrts  are 
not  importable  for  salet  bee  of 
ja,(t  u<-..»  it,  nt-nnaJ,  are  not  inv .c. 

i  3G.  III.  c.  7,  .peedces 

may  be  imported  duty  free;  an.t  :  v  ,rM.  40  G.  III. 
c.  64,  linseed  and  rape  cakes  tnty  be  imported  in  any 
neutral  vcssd  duty  free,  until  January  the  1st,  18014. 

LoBSTKKs.  By  I  G.  I.st.  a.  e.  18.  s.  to,  lobsters 
may  be  imported  frcdy  by  any  persons,  and  in  any 
<khip«i  ercn  without  aitry,  dutyfree. 

Lo.fDON  Port  Duty.    See  Lmdon. 

Mam,  Isle.    8»t  I/l*  *f  Man. 

Malt,     Malt  of  n'  .  be  im> 

ported,  on  forfeiture  oi  n  mu  tnc  vcnci,  31  G.  III. 
«.  30.  s.  19.     But  see  J'rtniiion/. 

Mum.  By  sut.  27  O.  HI.  c.  13,  French  mum  may 
be  imported  from  the   European  s  of  the 

French  in  British  or  French  th'«'-'  -it  of  the 

duties. 

MuTTOK.     Mutton  is  prohibited  to  be  imfkirted 
under  similar  penalties  as  great  cattle,  32  Car.  II.  c.  2. 
bee  }-'rniiktii. 

Natal  SrotLs.  Naral  stores  may  be  imported 
from  A: 


nt< 


'3. 

rcpt 


millinery  of   France  and  Ho'land  aiid   East  India 
■eedle  worV  ^ited  to  be  imported,  on  penalty 

•f  foriieiturc  - —  ...1. 
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Morocco  States.  By  stat.  27  G.  Ill:  c.  19,  any 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  do- 
minions, may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
■  '"  •!   British    ships  legally  navigated,   such 

j,^  ...  .._....^  been  imported  into  Gibraltar  directly. 

NEuniAt  Ships.  By  39  G.  lll.c.  112,  his  ma- 
jesty may,  by  order  in  council,  permit  any  goods  that 
may  be  "  ■  ■  ;ch  order  of  council,  to  be  im- 
ported v;  —  - ..  .,Jom  in  ships  belonging  to  the 

subje^s  of  any  state  in  amitr.  This  act  w.is  limited 
by  41  G.  III.  c.  ao,  till  six  •  r  the  commence- 

ment of  tlie  next  session  of  innuncnt. 

Oii.s   OP   M*CB,  ice.     Oils  of  mace,  cinnamon, 

cl*»os,  and  nutmegs,  may  be  imported  from  places 

rowth  of  those   respective   spices.     19 

t'  v'E.  By  13  and  14  Car.  IT.  c.  II,  olive  oil 

is  not  impoitable  from  Germany  or  the  Netherlands, 

•-'.     But  from  any 

J .  iM,  i,j.,.  ^i.,|.-,  orin  British  ships 

.  -.ubjccts,  or  in  ihips^f  the  buik  of 

the  tame  eountrjr  as  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in 

Europe  1    '  T    '    ■  T^nropean 

country  t.;    :.;     „■■ --  ,....•_•,  or  of 

the  usual  ports  of  shipping  for  transportation,  all  le- 
gally navigated,  on  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  27 
Car.  II.  c    i«. 

Oil.,  Train.    Hre  Fitf-n-ift. 

Oil  phom  NewFotTNOLA%D.  By  25  G.  HI.  c.  76, 
r  of  whales,  seal-skins  of  the  New- 
fjuiHiismi  iiN^irrr,  may  be  imported,  duty  free,  al- 
though not  wholly  caught  by  the  vessel  importing 
th<  same,  so  that  the  whole  imported  is  of  that 
fishery  by  Br  •  cts,  to  which  fact  the  master 

"tJ-l^n  impoi. ...  .  ;    ■>  make  oath. 

Oil  from  GRF.F.Nt,AND.  Whale  fins,  oil,  or 
blubber  of  whales,  seal-oil,  or  seal-sktns,  or  any  other 
produce  of  seal*,  or  other   "  "  -cature  taken  or 

caught  in  the  Greenland  Sc_,, s  Straits,  or  seas 

adjacent,  by  British  subjects,  usually  residing  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  (Juernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  in 
British  built  ships,  owned  and  navigated  as  is  required 
to  entitle  them  to  the  bounties  by  act  of  parliament, 
may  be  imported  duty  free,  upon  the  master  and  mate 
making  oath  that  the  same  were  caught  by  the  crew 
inmch  ftbery.  a<5  G-  IB.  c.  41. 

3  G  Packet 
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Packft  Boats.  By  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11, 
packet  boats  may  not  import  goods  withovft  licence 
from  the  commissioners  of  customs,  on  forfeiture  of 
the  goods,  besides  lool.  and  loss  of  place. 

Paisteii  Wares.     Painted  wares,  except  paper 
and  pictures,    or   other    enumerated   articles    upon 
which  duties  are  charged,    are  not  importable   for 
■    sale. 

Papeh.  By  41  G.III.  c.  8,  paper  imported  in  less 
thin  a  ream  is  forfeited. 

Paper,   Waste.     By  ^9  and  40  G.  III.  c.  70, 
viste  papcris  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
,■    fur   the  purpose,  of  being  xe-manufactured  in  this 
country,  being  duly  entered  and  legally  landed. 

Persia.     By  stat.  14  G.  II.  c.  36,  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Persia  (provided 
such  manufacture  be  ofthe  growth  or  produce  ofPcr- 
_■  ■  Jia),  may  be  imported  in  British  built  ships  legally  na- 
-    vigated  from  any  place  in  the  Russian  empire,  by  per- 
.- .  sons  free  of  the  Russia  company,  such  goods  having 
•'    been  •  purchased  by  barter  with  commodities,    (ex- 
cept with  gold  or  silver,  in  coin  or  in  bullion),  or  the 
_.•    produce  arising  therefrom  exported  fiom  Great  Britain 
i    to  Russia,  and  from  thence  carried  into  Persia.  Persian 
goods  are  importable  also  by  tlie  East  India  Company. 
.  J     PiTCH,  Tar,  &c.    Pitch,  tar,  and  rosin  are  not 
importable  from   Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  on 
forfeiture  of  the  same  and  vessel.   13  and  14  Car.  II. 
V  Ci  itP  But  they  may  be  imported  from  any  other 
place  irt' British  built  ships,  or  in  British  ships  owned 
by  British  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the  same  country 
ais  the  goods,  or  of  some  country  in  Europe  belonging 
to  the  sovereign  of  that  European  country  of  which 
the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of 
s'lipping  for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated.     1 2 
Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  19. 

Points.  Points  made  in  foreign  parts  are  not  im- 
portable for  sale,  and  point  makers  wares  arc  not  im- 
portable for  sale  by  aliens. 

Popish  Tokens.  Popish  tokens,  such  as  agncs 
dei,  crosses,  pictures,  beads,  and  other  superstitious 
things,  may  not  be  imported,  under  the  penalties  of 
prxmunirc.     13  Eliz.  c.  %. 

Plantation,  Bkitish.  The  shipping  laws  which 
regulate  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  British  co- 
lonies or  plaiitations  are  digested  under  the  four  fol- 
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lowing  heads,  which  for  a  more  ready  and  metho- 
dical comprehension  of  the  whole  system  are  stated 
as  rules  and  exceptions. 

1st.  Ships  permitted  to  trade  to  and  from  British 
plantation.  No  goods  or  commodities  may  be  im- 
ported into  or  exported  from  any  colony  or  planta- 
tion in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  belonging  to  or  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  British  built 
ships  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  by  a 
master  and  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners 
British  subjects.     7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22. 

Except  as  follows,  viz.  By  27  G.  III.  c.  27,  s.  2, 
made  perpetual  by  32  G.  III.  c.  37,  wool,  cotton  wool, 
.  indigo,  cochineal,  drugs  of  all  sorts,  cocoa,  logwood, 
fustic,  and  all  sorts  of  wood  for  dyers,  hides,  skins, 
and  tallow,  bearer,  and  all  sorts  of  furs,  tortoise 
shell,  hardwood,  or  mill  timber,  mahogany,  and  all 
other  woods  for  cabinet  wares,  horses,  asses,  mules, 
and  cattle,  being  the  growth  and  product  of  any  of 
the  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  under  the  do- 
minion of  any  foreign  European  state,  and  all  coin, 
bullion,  and  diamonds,  or  precious  stones  ;  and  also 
by  33  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  tobacco  being  the  growth  or 
produce  of  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  or  country 
on  the  American  continent,  belonging  to  any  foreign 
European  state,  may  be  imported  from  any  of  the 
said  places  into  the  ports  of  Kingston,  Savannah.  La 
Mer,  Montego  Bay,  Saint  Lucia,  and  Port  Antonio 
in  Jamaica;  by  33  G.III.  c.  5c,  into  Saint  George 
in  Grenada,  Roseau  in  Dominica,  and  Nassau  in 
New  Providence,  and  also  into  Saint  Johi>'s  in  Anti- 
gua ;  by  33  G.  III.  c.  50,  and  37  G.  III.  c.  99,  into 
the  port  of  Scarborough  in  Tobago  ;  by  36  G.  III. 
c.  55,  into  San  Josef  in  Trinidad;  by  37  G.  III.  c. 
77,  into  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  island  of 
Curacoa  ;  by  41  G.  III.  c.  77.  s.  23,  in  any  foreign 
vessel  whatever,  of  any  tonnage,  provided  it  have  no 
more  than  one  deck,  and  is  either  owned  and  navi- 
gated by  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  European  state, 
or  owned  and  navigated  by  any  persons  inhabiting  any 
of  the  said  countries,  or  on  the  continent  of  America, 
belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion  of  any  such  fo- 
reign state  ;  27  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  2,  30  G.  III.  c.  29. 
s.  I,  and  31  G.  III.  c.  38.  s.  7,  sugar  and  coffee,  like- 
wise the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony  or  plantation, 
maybe  imported  into  Pon  Nassau,.  inNewProvidaice, 

.lad 
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and  into  inch  other  pons  in  the  Bahama  islands,  or 
Bermuda  islands,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  king 
in  council,  in  such  foreign  vessels  as  before  described 
byjiC   ""  ^Iso  into  any  of  the  islands 

called  C ,_     ,,         ill.  c.  50,  all  other  goods  so 

imported,  together  with  the  venci,  are  forfeited.  27 
G.  III.  c.  27.  f.  3. 

By  stmt.  57  G.  III.  c.  27.  s.  4,  and  3 1  G.  HI.  c.  38. 
s.  8,  in  return  such  vessels  may  cxprrt,  from  tlie  nid 
ports  to  the  said  American  colanics,  bclongiaft(to 
some  foreign  European  state,  the  feliowing  articks ; 
'^iz.  rum,  tltc  produce  of  any  BrWikMand  ;  negroes, 
which  have  been  brought  into  sadi  iaiands  in  british 
built  ships,  owned,  luvigatcd,  and  registered  accord* 
ingtolaw;  and  all  manner  of  good-  'ill  have 

been  legally  imported  into  the  tai<.  .  ..t,v; ;  except 
masts  yards,  and  bw»piiu ;  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  tobacco  *,  and  also  except  such  iron  as  shall  have 
been  bro«ight  from  British  colonies  or  pbmationa  in 
America. 

To  these  cxceprions  mar  be  added,  that,  by  38 
G.  III.  c.  6.  t.  $,  vessefs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  coming  in  bolhati  nay  cmer  the  pacts*  of 
Turks  Islands  for  the  parpoae  of  being  ladcir'^th 
aah  there,  which  they  mav  thence  export,  etch  vctKl 
paying  p  n  burthca  «>f 

rach  vrtMi^. 

Ifld.  B*ptrtmti«n  vf  British  t*l*msl  fndue*  fr*m 
British  eMmts.  By  1 1  Cvr.  11.  c.  1 8,  no  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cott"  her  dy- 
ing woods;  :...  .;  ...^._.... ,  ...  ,  _..,.  4  Anne, 
C.J.  s.  u,  no  copper  ore;  by  8  G.  I.  c.  18.  t.  32, 
no  coflee,  pimento,  cocoa  ntns,  whale  fins*  taw 
silks,  hides  or  skins,  pot  or  pearl  ashes,  iron,  nor 
any  sort  of  wood  called  lumber  1  by  4  Cr.  III. 
r.   1^.  a.  37,  28,  being  of  the  growth,  product,  or 

ma plantation  in  Asia,- Africa, 

or   .1  -tin.!,  IT.  transported  to  any  place 

whatever,    c*-  1   to   somr    IVtti'h   pkirt^ificn, 

«e  »  Great  BrttAtn,    or  fby    .  to 


. ;  (>.  II.  c.  ,v^, 


-.11. 


c.  33.  s.  5,  any  British  stibjcct  in  British  built,  or  j| 
British  owned  vcswis,  that  shall  clear  outward*  f«^m  I 
Great  Britain  '  '  h  colonv 

in  America,  r  ^     _    .    ,.j  any  sugar  ■■.  ......  ^,_    .... 

and  carry  it  thence  to  any  foreign  part  ia  Europe  ;  " 


provided  a  licence  be  first  tsien  out  for  tlut  purpose 
from  the  commissioners  of  customs  at  London  or 
'    Edinburgh. 

Except  also  /lasses,  coffee,  and  cocoa  nuts, 

which,  topeth,.  — ;  finger,  pimento,  and  all  goods 
and  commodities  which,  in  the  year  1788,  were  not 
prohibited  to  be  exported  to  any  foreign  country*  in 
Europe,  may  be  exported  from  the  British  West 
India  islands  to  the  Uniwd  States  of  America  ;  but 
neither  these,  nor  any  other  (except  salt  fr-«m  'I'ufks 
Islands,  as  mc  -1  nile  i),  arc  exportable  only 

by  British  nibii.<.  I  ^,  m  British  buih  ships,  owned  ahd 
navigated  according  to  law.  28  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  3. 

Except  also  lumber,  which,  by  5  G.  III.  c.  4;.  *.22. 
may  be  exported  from   British  colon'  '^-'d 

to  the  Madeiras,  the  Azores,  or  any  \ ._:   pc, 

to  the  aouthward  of  Cape  Fini^terre. 

All  other  goods  and  commodities  not  before  cmi- 
merated,  bang  the  growth,  product,  <  c, 

of  any  Britidi  oolooy  or  plantation  ill  ,  >>r 

America,  may  be  traiuported  directlj>to  any  place 
whatever. 

Except  the  following -,  wr.  iiops,  whuii  iiuy  not 
be  carried  to  Ireland,  by  5  G.  II.  c.  9  ;  nor  rum,  and 
other  spirits,  to  the  kle  of  Man^'  by  $  G.  III.  c  y)  \ 
nor  r  ?cy  or  Jersey,  by  9  G.  III.  c.  28  i 

nor  i..>^  1..W...  (,ood)>,  which  must  be  brought  to 
Loodon,  by  7  G.  I.  st.  1.  c.  2i :  and  except  that  (hy 
38  G.  III.  c  6)  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  are 
exponablc  from  Turks  Islands  to  British  dominions 
in  America,  or  West  ladies,  except  salt;  nor  to 
Great  Britain  or  Irelandv  unkss  it  be  salt,  or  such 
other  goods  as  are  importable  into  Great  Britain  from 
all  OM^pHarabty  free.  1 

r«Aflinpt;dl9e  that  no  hats  or  f^lt,  whether  colonial 
marai&cturc,  nuy  be  eX|iortad  froiiyooc  plantation  "to 
another,  nor  to  any  other  place  whatsoever,  on  pe- 
nalty of  500I.     5  G.  II.  c.  23. 

Except  alM>  that    no  wool,:  v  .,^s, 

■MH!lii<i|ij  woolivcks,  wgrstcd^.  bayorMOullcii  yai'ji. 
cloth,  terge,  bays,  kcrscyi,  ":cz«i,:4lru^'get<', 

cloth  serges,  shalloons,  or  any  .^  .....i  Jrapcrr,  studs,  or 
woollen  mamUxciurcs  whatsoever,  made  or  mixed 
.'■with  wool-or  woolllbcks,  beaiig  •tiopcodwct  or  iiiatiu- 
faCTurrof  hplxmatiaiis  in  Atofrica,  may  bo 

cxportjtdn...  ^/  af.ibrjs^me.  to.'aoy,  of  the  *asd 
plantations,  or  to  any  othn*  place  whatsoever,  on  fbr- 
3  G  3  fciture 
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fciture  of  the  sauie,  and  the  vessel,  and  also  500I. 
10  wd  II  W.  III.  c.  ip.  s.  19,  20. 

3rd.  Exportation  of  goods,  not  being  British  colo- 
tttid  produce,  froitt  British  colonies.  Knj  goods,  the 
product  of  Europe,  may  be  exported  in  any  British 
vessel,  owned  and  navigated  according  to  law,  from 
Grenada,  Dominica,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Trinidad, 
or  from  the  Bahamas,  to  any  British  colony  or  plan- 
tation in  America  or  the  West  Indies ;  by  38  G.  III. 
c.  39.  s.  I. 

Any  goods  which  have  been  legally  imported  from 
any  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  belonging  to  any 
foreign  European  state,  into  Grenada,  Dominica, 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Trinidad,  or  the  Bahamas,  may  be 
exported  thence  in  British  vessels,  owned  and  navi- 
gated according  to  law,  to  any  British  colony  or  plan- 
tation in  America,  or  the  West  Indies  ;  by  38  G.  III. 
c.  39.  s.  2. 

By  27  Q.  III.  c.  27.  s.  7,  goods  the  product  of  the 
East  Indies  may  not  be  exported  from  Grenada,  Do- 
minica, or  Baliamas,  to  any  other  British  colony  or 
plantation  in  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  upon  for- 
feiture of  ship  and  goods. 

All  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  exception  to  the 
hrst  rule,  except  hard  wood  or  mill  timber,  having 
been  imported  into  the  free  ports,  and  in  the  manner 
there  mentioned,  may  be  exported  thence,  and 
brought  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  imder  the 
same  regulations  as  goods  of  the  growth  of  these  Bri- 
tish colonies.    S.  6. 

Except  sugar  and  coffee,  which  may  have  been  so 
imported  into  Port  Nassau,  or  other  port  in  the  Ba- 
hama or  Bermuda  Islands,  or  into  the  island  called 
Caicos,  which  sugar  and  coftee,  upon  importation 
into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not  of  Bri- 
tish plantations,  and  shall  pay  such  duties  of  custom 
and  excise  accordingly. 

By  29  G.  III.  c.  68,  tobacco  of  American  States, 
which  may,  in  fair  traffic,  have  been  taken  into  any 
British  West  India  islands,  may  be  thence  exported 
to  Great  Britain. 

4th.  Importation  in  British  Colonies.  No  goods  or 
•ommodities  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  Europe,  may  be  imported  into  any  land,  island, 
plantation,  colony,  territory,  or  place,  belonging  to, 
or  in  the  possession  of,  Great  Britain  in  Asia,  Africa* 
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or  America,  but  suclv  as  shall  be  shipped  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  s.  6,  and  20 
G.  III.  c.  10. 

Except  salt  from  any  part  of  Europe  for  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  and  wines  frpm  the  Madeiras 
and  the  Azores  for  British  colo>iies,  &c.  by  15  Car.  II. 
c.  7.  s.  7  ;  and  except  food  or  victuals,  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernsey,  or  Jersey,  and  craft,  clothing,  or  other 
goods  of  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  or  Jersey,  to  New- 
foundland, or  to  any  other  British  colony  where  the 
fishery  is  carried  on,  for  the  use  of  the  fishery.  9G.III. 
c.  28. 

By  28  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  10,  and  31  G.  IIL  c.  38. 
s.  I,  no  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax, 
masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  staves,  heading  boards,  tim- 
ber, sliingles,  sir  timber  of  any  sort ;  bread,  biscuit, 
flour,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley, 
or  grain  of  any  sort,  may  be  imported  into  any  Bri- 
tish West  India  island  (including  the  Baliama  and 
Bermuda  islands),  from  any  foreign  VV est  India  island, 
nor  from  any  colony  or  plantation  on  the  continait 
of  South  America,  belonging  to  any  foreign  Euro- 
pean state,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  the  ves- 
sel. 

Except  that  the  governors  of  any  British  West 
India  island  may,  in  cases  of  public  emergency,  and 
for  a  limited  time,  authorize  the  importation  of  those 
articles  from  any  sucli  foreign  West  India  island,  or 
foreign  colony  on  the.  continent  of  South  America, 
but  only  by  British  subjects  in  British  built  ships, 
owned  and  navigated  according  to  law.  28  G.  III.  c.6. 
s.  II,  and  31  G,  III.  c.  38.  s.  i.  And  such  articles 
may  not  be  re-exported. 

Except  also  that,  by  33  G.  III.  c.  50,  any  British 
built  ships,  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  accord- 
ing to  law,  may  import  into  any  British  West  India 
islands  from  any  colony  or  plantation  on  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  under  the  dominion  of  any 
foreign  European  sovereign,  or  from  Trinidad  and 
port  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  following  species 
of  timber  ;  viz.  bully-tree,  purple-heart,  green-heart, 
black-heart,  mastic,  yellow,  saundcrs,  locusts,  or  bas- 
tard mahogany,  being  of  the  growth  of  those  colonies 
or  islands. 

By  28  G.III.  c.  6.  s.  I,  no  goods  or  commodities 

may 
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miybt  import   *  ' --  *'--  Tfmted^eatfs  of  America 
into  the  Wcv.   :  is,  including  the  Bahama 

and  Dermnda  islands. 

Except  tobacco,  hrmp,  fln\, 

mans,     yanls,    bo^»^;'IU3,    -a..^,    i.^.  .  ••"    '^'>>'' 
timber,  shingles,  and  lumber  of  any  sort ; 
sheep,  hogs,  ponhrjr,    and  lite  stock  of  any  *Drt  ; 
bread,  bisctiit,   flour,    peas,  bean?,  potatoes,   wheat, 
rice,  oat*.  '■  -'  -    -•  !  grain  of    ••^-  ^  '■'■,  being  the 
grtmth  f  •"  the  Vt  •^,  and  im- 

ported only  by  Br  •  >«. 

oimed  and  navifatctl  according  to  iaw. 

l^D  cno,?,  nr  commodities  may  be  imported  litAn 
the  I  ates  of  Amcrkaf  by  sea  or  coastwise, 

'mds  within  that 
f-  \  i.-iureivrr,  "—  •■•  all 

rr.r   ;  ■   or  New    .  -k., 

the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  or  Ni 


Exrr—  vemors  of  Ntm  Scotia,  the 

'Mrt  >e'BrMnftM8t.  John'*,  may,  in  cases 

theB#tfiM«flnqp^fMflli9MlMi|Maiii^^ 
•hinfica,  hoops,  or  sqtiare  timber  of  any  sort,  bones, 
hoy  stock  of  any 

'^  .!'■,  LM..W1S,  {Hit^tocs,  wheat, 

r  M  of  any  sort;  and  except 

»l90  that  the  Koremor  of  NewJbaadhnd,  being  em- 
'der  of  couttcil,  may  amhorize  in 
-.liT,  the  importation  of  bccad*  floor, 
l!  .  .tad  U«»  stork  into  NtwfaaHllMd  far 

the  then  ensuing  aeasonr  sS  &.  III.  c.  6.  a.  13.  And 

'lat  the  governor  of  Quebec  may  in  times 
I.;  '•■•-"-nry,  anthorizc  the  import  by  sea 

or  c  '  Wbee,  of  neat  cattle,  cheep,  hogs, 

potdtry,  or  1  v  -•  "k  r f  any  sort;  bread,  biscuit, 
''  >tatoes,  riee,   oatt,  barley,  or 

^. ..,     .    !>>ar  made  thereof,  from  any  of 

the  TTnitfd  States  of  America,  but  only  by  British 

"riliiiibailt  ships,  owned  and  narigatcd 
atr-.rii.iijj  to  law,  upon  forfeiture  of  gooda  and 
Tesicl. 

Trize  Goods.  Tlie  act  of  33  C.  III.  c.34,  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  captors  of  prizes,  contains  the 
following  regulatiDiu : 
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Sec.  t.  All  prize  gooeb,  upon  condemnation,  sh^l 
and  may  be  warehoused  under  the  king's  locks  at  the 
expehce  of  the  captors,  and  for  which,  upon  admis- 
sion to  such  warehouses,  there  shall  be  paid  the  fol- 
lowinjT  duties,  vtz. 

Wine  or  vincpar,  per  ton  of  a?!  gallons  /".  3  00 
Brandy  taken  by  a  ship  of  war,  per  ton         i     5     o 

taken  by  a  private  tcsscI,  per  ton      o   15     o 

Brown  or  muscovado  sugar,  taken  by  a  ship 

of  wv,  per  cwt.             -  -  o     <5     o 

-^— taken  by  a  pri- 
vate vessel,  per  cwt.  -  020 
Coffee  taken  by  a  ship  of  war,  per  cwt.         010     6 

taken  by  a  private  vessel,  per  cwt.      036 

Cocoa  taken  by  a  ship  of  war,  per  cwt.  039 
— —   taken  by  a  privaf  '  iwt.       013 

All  other  goods  not  p^.i.  j'tcd, 

nor  particubrly  charged  with  duty,  if 

T-,  per  cent,  nd  vn'.  o 

li  i-,vv...  u.,   -  J .^   vestci,  per  cent,  uu 

%ut!.  -  -  -  •#       2   10     o 

Sec.  a.  No  duties  whatever  are  demandable  for 
priac  godds  cooaiating  of  military  or  ship  stores,  viz. 
miiti  4MMdBg«k  MMlwta,  and  cables,  masts,  prds, 
bowaprit,  blocks,  gnna,  gunpowder,  shot,  match, 
gun  carriages,  cartridges,  and  other  materials  thereto 
belonging,  and  all  timber  an.  f  '  >  .verted  into  and 

made  fit  for  ship  building,  or  -  of  the  uses  or 

porpoaei  aforesaid,  salted  beef,  pork,  aitd  butter, 
biscuit,  small  beer,  peas,  and  oatmeal,  sailor's  cloth, 

beddi''  -.    iratus,    and  imtruments  hclonging  to 

'Wr^<  . 'r  any  goods  which,  bffore  the  1st  of 

May  1793,  might  be  Imported  dutyfree. 

Sec.  3.  All  priae  wheat,  wheat  meal,  or  flour,  rye, 
ynf^t  beer,  or  bigg,  oats,  oatm.-'  ~—  beans,  In- 
dian com,  and  maize,  shall  be  tin!  same  ntlcs 
and  duties  as  if  it  were  imported  by  way  of  raerchan- 

See.  4  and  9.  All  China  and  East  India  goods 
condemned  as  prize,  shall  be  publicly  sold  in  London, 
on  such  c  &c.  as  are  practised  at  ^e  sales 

of  the  East  mui.i  company,  and  they  shall  be  subject 
and  entitled  to  such  duties  and  drawbacks  as  those 
imported  by  the  £.-i9t  India  company. 

Sec.  5.  Prize  tobacco  and  snuff*  brought  into  any 
poru  not  authorized  for  the  import  of  tobacco  must  be 

rcmovcj 


l^moTcdr  to  some  one  of  those  that  arc  so  authorized,  ' 
jwhcre  all  tobacco  and  snuff  shall,  on  condemnation, 
ibe  warehoused  iu  his  majesty's  tobacco  warehouse,  at 
-the  rate  of  one  penny  halfpenny  per  ■week  for  every 
hogshead  or  other  package,  and  the  same  be  exported 
-thence  without  payment  of  any  duty  ;  or  it  maybe 
-taken  out  for  hcme-consumption,  on  payment  of  the 
,:sa'me  duties  as  on  tobacco  and  snuff  of  British  planta- 
tions in  America. 
0    $iec.'d.  Prize  goods,  the  growth,  &c.  of  France, 
.^old   for /horne  consumption,  are  liable  to  the  same 
frfulies  «s  if  they  had  been  imported  by  way  of  mer- 
,  chandize.. 

Sec.  7 .  Commissioners  -of  the  customs  may  autho- 
rize warehoused  prize  -goods  (tobacco  and  snuff  ex- 
cepted)  to  be  removed  to  any  custom-house  w'arc- 
.  house,  at  any  other  port  in  Great  Britain. 
^    Sec.  8.  Prize  goods  condemned  abroad  are  entitled, 
on^4mportation    into    Great    Britain,    to  the  same 
induljjencies   as    If  originally   brought    into    British 
pojts. 
.'!->Sec.  lo.  Ships  talcen  and  condemned  as  pwize,  if 
condemned  abroad,  shall  pay  the  duty  thereon,  on 
first  arrival  at  a  port  in  Great  Britain,   and  there  are 
jiot  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  huilt  ships,  till 
y  such  duty  be  paid.     If  not  paid  within  tliree  months 
after  arrival,  they  may  be  sold  by  the  commissioners 
of  customs  for  the  same,  and  the  overplus  paid  to  the 
proprietor.    Hut  by  34  G.  III.  c.  70,  ships  of  war  and 
,  privateerfi  taken  from  the  enemy  are  not  liable  to  any 
<iuty. 

Sec.  1 1 .  Warehoused  prize  goods  may  be  imported 
on  payment  only  of  the  duties  before  mentioned  in 
this  act,  upoii  bond  being  given  thafthey  shall  not  be 
rclandcd  in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  or 
Man,  or  the  islands  of  Ferro. 

5cc.  12.    Upon  prize  goods  taken  out  of  ware- 
houses for  home  consumption,  the  remainder  of  the 
•  duties,  are  to  be  paid  as  if  they  had  been  imported  by 
way  of  mercbaudize. 

Toihese  reguljiti^ns  trc  may  add  this  general  ob- 
Ker\  .,tt  goods  are  exempted  from  the 

req'.....: ■-.   . .ivigation  Act  of  12  Car.  11.  c. 

18.  relative  to  iniportations  only  from  places  of  their 
growth. 

PR0Vist>M.'s,     By  the  act  of  39G.  111.  c.  87,  a  dis- 
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cretiouary  power  is  vested  in  his  majesty,  to  authorize, 

by  order  of  council,  die  free  import,  and  to  prohibit 

the  export   of  certain  articles  of    provision,    which 

power  is  continued  by,  41  G.  Ill,  c.  5,  and  44  and  43 

G.  III.  until  the  ist  Jan.  1804.  .  ,         ...    , 

■1st.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  average  price-of 
corn,  the  exportation  from  England  and  Scotland  re- 
spectively may  be  prohibited  of  any  British  or  fo- 
reign wheat,  rye,  barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  peas,  beans, 
oats,  or  an  y  meal  or  flour,  or  bread,  bisguit,  or  malt 
made  thereof,  or  any  Indian  corn  or  maize,  or  meal 
or  flour  made  thereof ;  and  hkewise  the  importation 
generally  of  any  such  articles  may  be  permitted  in 
any  British  vessel,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  states  in 
amity,  and  navigated  in  any  manner,  without  p^- 
ment  of  any  duty  whatsoever  •,  and  the  said  articles 
may  likewise,  under  such  permission,  be  carried  coast- 
wise. 

2.  His  majesty  may  likewise,  by  order  in  council, 
permit  the  importation  into  Great  Britain,  from  any 
place  whatever,  in  British  or  other  vessels  in  amity, 
and  navigated  in  any  manner,  kidney  or  French 
beans,  tares,  lentils,  callivaiKes,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
pulse,  and  also  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  lambs, 
and  swine,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal  and  lamb,  whe- 
ther salted  or  otherwise;  bacon,  haras,  tongues,  butter, 
cheese, .  potatoes,  rice,  sago,  sago-powder,  tapioca, 
vermicelli,  millet  seed,  pouhry,  fowls,  eggs,  game,  and 
sour  crout,  without  payment  of  any  duty  ;  but  such 
articles  must  be  regularly  entered,  or  else  they  will  be 
forfeited. 

Prunks  are  importable  only  in  such  vessels  as 
arc  described  under  the  article  Raisins,  and  they 
are  prohibited  from  Gei-many  and  the  Nether-» 
lands. 

Pummels  made  in  foreign  parts  (not  being  French 
or  Dutch)  are  not  importable  for  sale- 

Quarantine.  See  general  article  ^/aran- 
tine. 

Quebec.  By  stat.  30  O.  III.  c.  29,  goods  of  the 
I  growth,  &c.  of  countries  contiguous  to  Quebec, 
brought  thither  by  land  carriage,  or  inland  naviga- 
tion, arc  importable  upon  tlie  sanie  terms  and  condi- 
tions, as  if  they  were  the  produce  of  Quebec,  pro- 
vided they  are  accompanied  by  certificate  from  the 
oflicers  of  the  customs  of  that  province,  that  they 

have 
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fate  b^cn  legallf  imported  thith:-      T      - 1  ;n 

this  heaU,  see  Njviga.i->n  and   i  > 

C»miterwling  Dutift,  Cutitms,  IrtlanJ^  Trnttrngf. 

Kags.  Rag*>  old  n]|>esi  or  jimk^,  or  old  fkhing 
nets,  6t  only  for  making  paper  or  pasteboard,  may 
be  i[ni>ortcd  duty  free,  upon  bdflg  Wg'l'y  (.-ntrred  aiiJ 
land^,  othcrwite  fiMrfekcd. 

RAisr!.N.      Raisins,  :  "vs,  oCvc  oils,  corn, 

or  grain,  sugar,  poti-Jv  ,  .. .  ,:r  vinegar,  aqaa  vitx-, 
or  brau Jy  ■wine,  bci  ../.:. .  growth,  &c.  of  Europcj arc 
importable  only  in  Briiuh  built  skips,  or  in  BriHsh 
chip»  owned  by  Britisb  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the 
buik  of  the  svne  country  in  Earopc,  belongmg  to  the 
sovcitign  of  tlut  Euro^an  cotintT7  of  which  tlic 
goods  arc  the  prodoce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of  shipping 
tlKm  for  transportation,  all  legally  navig:itcd,  on  fer- 
taUK  of  ship  lod  goods,  la  Car.  li.  c.  i8,  aad  37 
G.  III.  c  19.  Raisiiu  are  prahifaitcd  from  Gennany 
^  and  the  Nctherbada. 

Rape  Cakes.  Bjr^^o-G.  Itl.c.  4*,  rape  cakes  for 
manure  from  British  colaaiw«[t^AaMrie%  may  be  im- 
ported duty  6«e  ;  and  by  36  G.  III.  c  113,  rape  and 
tinaeed  cakes  may  be  imponed  by  any  ptrmii  m  Bri- 
tish vessdt,  Icg^y  navigated,  from  any  fus^igoiieiv 
try,  upon  doe  entry,  duty  free.  Still  farther  to  faci- 
litate the  importacioD  of  linseed  and  rape  cakes,  it  is 
.••a^nedby  39  G.  III.  c.  (54,  that  titt ihs  ?at  JoMMry 
Dttto^^Attj  may  be  imported  in  iiijj  iIi1|m  btkaigiag>to 
the  aobjccts  of  any  state  in  amity.  • 

RxrK  Sued.  By  30  G.  III.  c.  41,  when  middling 
British  rape  seed  is  at  the  place  of  import^uion,  at  or 
above  17!.  los.  per  iaat, that,  and  any  other  seed  com- 
moaly  used  for  cxtncttng  oil  therefrom,  may  b«  im- 
ported upon  pqpBeafeidl0MaiBkaR4ittei:  one  penny 
from  British  coIoiueainMflrthAncTiea.  And  farther, 
rape  seed  from  the  said  cokioie».  may  be  iiaportcd 
without  duty,  and  warebooted  as  com,  by  ^5  G.  HI. 
'      ttiniHdfa|FfolHC^ucnt  acts  tiU  at  June 
fore  mmrioBed  aecds  may  be  imported 
:  in  i  ipakgaQfiiavigKed, from  any  country, 

■pos  ^yutcat-of  the  lowest  tluty  above  mensioact^l, 
wkeDcvcr  middliof  '— !•'■•  1  rape-seed  is  at  or  above 
20!.  per  lasc 

RAPiaas.    Raptcia  made  in  fiudgapaiti  we  not 
•le  for  aai' 
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any  raw  or  brown  linen  yam  made  of  flax,  known'  by 
th;  njGic  of  Dutch  yarn  and  French  yam,  and  o£> 
spiTKc  and  Mascovy  yam,  or  any  other  foreign  raw- 
er Urt>wn  linen  yarn  made  of  flax,  may  be  imported 
in  r>!  iiish,  Irish,  or  |>l.u)t3tioii>built  vessels  legally  na- 
\  ),  K  jj>  free  of  duty  (c.\ccpl  tonnage),  ifregularly  en- 
tered and  landed. 

Razoms.  Razors,  not  being  French  or  Dutch 
cutlery,  arc  not  importable  for  sale. 

RiBMMOs.  By  3  G.  III.  c  21,  ribbands,  hces, 
and  girdle,  foreign-  made,  vrhctiier  of  silk  alMie,  or 
of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials,  arc  prohibited, 
on  penalty  of  locl.  on  the  importer,  and  tiMr^^Oods 
are  to  be  burnt. 

R  ICE  See  Prwishnt  In  this  list,  and  general  article 
Wmrthmite  f /W/. 

Rings.  Ringr  <j[  copper,  or  of  latten  gilt,  and 
rings  for  curtains  (ntK  bein^r  FVetidi  6r  Dutch  hard- 
ware), are  not  importalv  See  Andirons. 

Saddles.  Saddles,  n<>i  Lr mg  French  or  Dutch, 
made  in  foreign  part?,  are  not  ii4(iortable  for 
sa'e.  Saddle-treea  and  saddlers'  wares  -^not  being 
French  or  Dutch),  are  not  impomUe  for  sale  by 
alienc 

SfALT.     Salt  ii  not  jmpcrtaHe  from  Germany  or 
the  Netherlands,  on  forfeiture  of  goods  and  vcscel,  13 
and  I.'  :         rbr  38  G.lll  c.8g,  may  any 

«tk  i:  thcr  the   produce   of  Great 

Britain  or  any  other  eoantrr,  be  imported  into  Great. 
»  Biiwin  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark.  cy,  or 

Mjn'>xtcptinponly  .''''■-    -•■•■.•ht  for  the  u  -.  ,1 .  ,ch  sea- 
Tncn,  a :id  excepting  vessels  having  salt  iiecrs- 

sary  for  curing  tish),  upon  forfeiture  of  tlic  same,  to- 
gether with  the  ship  and  fiimitute.     F'  ly 
BM  Be  imported  in  Ttssels  under  4otcj._  ..........  t^r 

otherwii«  than  in  bulk  :  nor  is  it  importable  in  aiiy 
other  tlian  Britisli  built  ships,  or  in  British  ships 
owned  by  P.rilinh  mhj«ts,  or  in  ships  of  the  bniit  'of 
the  same  country  as  the  poculn,  or  of  some  country  ia 
Europe  bclongiug  to  the  sovereign  of  that  European 
conotry  of  :.c  gcodcr.;  ,  or  dl'ilic 

usual  pon>  v..  ^--  -  ..,  alHegally 

navigated,  on  .   .  -nul  goods   -ii 

Car.  11.  c.  18,  and  27  G.  ill.  c.  19.  See  general 
article  Ftihrrirs. 

iicABDAWDS.      iH^Kttd$  aitd  shcalhs  for  kr.^vcs 

(not 
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.  '(aot  bciiig^rcnch  or  Dutch  hardware,  turnery,  &c.) 

arc  not  iiuportable  for  sale. 
^^  ^CissAKS.      Scissars  and  shears   for   taylors  (not 

bciing  French   or   DiUcb)    are    not    importable   for 

Silk,  tbr(nun.    By  2  W.  and  M.  c.  9,  thrown  silk 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  Indies,  China,  or  any  other 

^  country,  may  not  be  imported,  except  thrown  silk 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  or  Naples,  brought  directly  thence 
.   by  Sfca  in  British   ships  legally   navigated,    on  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiture :  but  any  organized  thrown  silk, 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Hungary,  or  the  Aus- 

j  trian  dominions,  or  any  part  of  Germany,  may  be 
imported  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,    or  any 

.    place  subject  to  the  Empei'or  of  Germany. 

Silk,  ra-w.  Raw  silk,  the  culture  of  theBritish  colo- 

1  nies  in  America,  maybe  imported  directly  from  thence 
into  London,  in  ships  legally  qualified  to  trade 
tliither,  free  of  duty,  if  duly  entei-ed  and  landed, 
accompanied  with  certificate  from  the  shipping  port, 
and  the  master  making  oath  to  the  identity  of  the 
packages,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  duty.  23  G.  II. 
c.  20.  s.i.  Raw  silk  and  mohair  yarn  of  Asia,  if 
brought    from  the  Straits    or  Levant  Seas,  can  be 

.  brought  only  from  such  places  as  are  in  the  Grand 
Seignior's  dominions,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  6  G.  I. 
c.  14,  and  may  be  landed  to  be  opened  and  aired 
in  the  lazarets  of  Ancona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Malta, 
Marseilles,  Messina,  or  Venice,  if  brought  from  the 
first  shipping  port  without  a  clear  bill  of  health.  1 1 
G.  III.  c.  41.  By  39  G.  Hi.  c.  99,  raw  silk  of  Per- 
sia may  be  imported  in  British  built  ships,  legally 
navigated  from  the  Russian  dominions,  by  persons 
free  of  the  Turkey  company,  such  goods  being  pur- 

••  chased  by  barter  with  manufactures  (except  gold 
and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion).,  or  the  produce  arising 
therefrom,  except  from  Great  Britain  to  Russia,  and 
although  the  same  be  not  carried  into  Persia.  Oath 
to  the  facts  must  be  made  by  the  importer,  or  the 
goods  are  forfeited. 

Silk,  foreign.  Foreign  wrought  silks  or  velvets 
(except  from  the  East  Indies,  and  crapes  and  tifianies 
of  Italy,  and  except  French  or  Dutch  silk  gauzes) 
may  not  he  imported,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and 
lool.  by  6  G.  III.  c.  28. 
Silk,  •urought  Italian.    Silk  crapes  and  tifianies  of 
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Italy,  if  not  imported  directly  froni  thence,  arc  for- 
feited, a.id  lool.  by  31  G.  III.  c.  37. 

Snuff.     See  Tobacco. 

SoA?.  By  23  G.  IL  c.  21,  soap  is  not  importable 
in  packages  of  less  than  224lbs.  net  weight. 

SoAEERs  Waste.  By  18  G.  II.  c.  22.  s.  i,  soap- 
ers  waste  is  importable  duty  free,  if  in  vessels  legally 
navigated.' 

Spain,  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira 
or  Canaries.  By  la  Car.  U.  c  18,  and  17  G.II.  c. 
36,  poods,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  plantations  or  dominions, 
may  be  brought  from  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  Azores,  the  Madeiras  or  Canary  Isles,  in 
British  ships  legally  navigated,  by  any  person  what- 
ever. 

Spanish  Wool.  By  39  G.  III.  c.  98,  Spanish 
wool  may  be  imported  by  any  persons  from  any  fo- 
reign place  whatever,  in  ships  of  this  kingdom,  or 
belonging  to  any  state  in  amity. 

Spermaceti,  coarse  and  oily.     See  Oil. 

Spirits.  The  duties  and  drawbacks  on  the  articles 
comprehended  under  this  denomination  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  names.  By  39  and  40  G.  III. 
c.  60,  spirits  of  the  British  settlements  are  put  on  the 
same  footing,  and  rendered  liable  to  the  same  duties 
and  drawbacks,  both  of  customs  and  excise,  as  rum  or 
spirits  of  the  British  sugar  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies.* 

By  5  G.  III.  c.  43,. spirits  must  be  imported  in  ves- 
sels of  upwards  of  100  tons  (except  spirits  of  the 
British  sugar  plantations,  which  by  6  G.  III.  c.  48, 
are  importable  in  vessels  of  70  tons),  or  they  and  the 
vessel  are  forfeited.  All  other  vessels  are  allowed  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  two  gallons  f>er  man  for  the 
ship's  use.  Aqua  vita:  is  importable  only  in  British 
built  ships,  or  in  British  ships  belonging  to  British 
subjects,  or  in  ships  of  the  built  of  the  same  country 
as  the  goods,  or  of  some  countryin  Europe  belonging  to 
the  sovereign  of  that  European  country  of  which  the 
goods  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of  ship- 
ping for  transportation,  all  legally  navigated,  other- 
wise they  and  the  vessel  are  forfeited.  By  1 2  Car.  II, 
c.  80,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  19,  spirits  (except  rum  of 
British  plantations,  and  arrack)  are  importable  only 
in  casks  of  100  gallons  at  least,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
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same  anJ  vesssi,  76  G.  Ilf.  c.  73  ;  butforci^' 
frcftn  Europe  may  be  imported  »nca«k<i  of  not  ! .  ,  ;  i .  . 
60  j^allons,  otherwise  they  afid  the  vt<«l  are  forfrit  .J. 
It)  G.  in.  c.  ($9,  rum,  in  casks,  mutt  not  be  impor:cd 
in!,  ■"  '<»,  from  Bri- 
tish ,  ...... ,  ^; , ■  or  for  pre- 
sents), on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  same  and  vessel. 
5  G.  III.  c.  43,  all  spirits,  in  whatever  casks,  arc 
prohibited  to  be  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  on 
forfeiture  thereof  and  the  vessel.  5  G.  III.  c.  39,  no 
spirits,'  except  those  from  the  British  sogar'plants- 
tioDS,  may  be  impomd  of  higher  strength  than  one 
to  nine  over  iiydromctcr  proof,  to  be  ascertained  by 
Clarke's  hydrometer,  ij  G.  III.  c.  31,  and  38  G.  III. 
c.  £5. 

Spirjt*  from  Tin.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  P>y 
Stat.  39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  60,  s^>irit(  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  arc  liable  to  the  same  duties  and  the  same 
drawbacks  as  spirits  of  the  British  West  India  planta- 
tions. 

The  regulations  respecting  spirits  imported  from 
the  British  West  India  plantations  are  to  be  applied  to 
spirits  fr  ^  pe.  S.  5. 

'n>c   i cs  are  to  be  allowed  on  shipping 

thereof  as  storts  to  be  consumed  in  voyages,  as  fur 
West  India  spirits. '8.  tfc" 

Spirits  of  the  Cape  condemnt  ■  1  taken 

out  of  any  warehouse  for  home  l  , :      ,  are  to 

be  subject  to  the  duties  imposed  by  this  -ja. 

Sn  ci;ry.  By  8  Anne,  c.  71,  spiccry  is  not  im- 
portable from  Germany  or  the  Na^-  -  '  ^  '  ,     ' 

t4  Car.  II.  c  II, except  cinnamon,  <  . 

nutmegs,  which  sre  importable  from  any  foreign  pons, 
in  P- 

the... ..  .  >._,  .... 

to^rant  upon  «Ii-  s-,  by  8 

Anse,  c  innamon  in   bair-.  >«•  net 

each,  the  I.  '  "of 

300  lbs.  net  «•  -:,. 

Tcsiel,  by  6  G.  I.  c.  21. 

Starch.  P 

be  ;- — — «  ■ 


cor; 
in  the  h' 


■  IV    p:i(  '■  -'J^t 
owed  openly 
i:feof  the«r.rcb,and 


•  -  ■•  paid,  is  forf  .'  with 

;..^  J,...,..    .    ,.         ,  I'.or  •'-  ■  it'  5I.  per 

cm.  S.  3 1 . 

Stirch  unhvrfiilly  imported  or  reLimfoJ,  or  ' 
'     '     '  '      '  '  '    ■    is  forfeited,  -.v.id 

'       ,       .  ,  .        .-rcwt.  S.  32. 

Straits,  or  LtVAKT  Sr.\s.     By  12  Car.  IT.  c.^i3, 
commodities  from  the  Levant  ar^  '  le  from  the 

r   ■  •   -' '■'■'-- -here,  in  !'  '  -' 'ips  le- 

^         i   J.  .^h  such  1  be  not 

the  growth  of  rjch  places,  except  raw  silk,  and  inc- 
hatr  ysm  of  Asia. 

Stir R ITS.     Stirrups  made  In  .. 
being  French  or  Dutch)  arc  not  Imp, 

Str/iit$,  0%  Levant.  ' 

Sor:.»R.     Sugar  not   •  ■"  ' 
importation  into  Gr<rat   :     . 
owned,  n.ivigated,  and  registcrctl  ai 
from  any  country  not  in  Euro;  .1 

into  Ix>ndon,  Bristol,  I  •■ ',  w 

or  Leith,  to  be  warchoi:  ;- 

porter,  free  of  duty. 

Tfa.  Tea  is  importable  only  from  the  ;  "•; 

growth. 

ToB.\cco.     By  Stat.  59  G.  Ill  c,  ^,  and 
HI.  c  47,  tobacco  may  be  imporv  '.x 

\'     ■    '  ■  ■;  in  Amer'       ■•     "   "  ,^ 

t...  .  ,  h  and  P^:.-., :  ; 

but  neither  tobacco  nor  snuff  r.  i;> 

fmaner  vessels  than  of  120  tons,  nor  ii: 

injr  less  than  4  JO  lbs.  o-  '"    ' '•  .^ 

ship,  &c.  but  loose  tob.;  '.. 

ing  five  potmds  each  person,  is  allow  if 

from  British  phnt?.' 

bmtfroips  ;  if  from  '■   .  •- 

tish-built  ships,  or  in 

gated.     Tobacco  a-  , 

the  followinjf  pon 

Bristol,    Liverpool,  .-.. ,   „ 

Hull,  Port  Glasgow,  Grc^rjio^k,  ' 

•'o-npon-'I 

f.'     ■     ""  ■ 


^ted,  an 


Irapo-^- 
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signifying  the  same  to  the  officer  of  the  customs^  No 
tobacco,  except  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  except 
snuff",  may  be  imported  in  any  state  of  manufacture. 
The  commissioners  of  customs  and  excise  are  to  cause 
all  damaged  and  mean  tobacco,  upon  which  the  im- 
porter refuses  to  pay  duty,  to  be  burnt,  the  ashes  of 
which  they  are  to  scU,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the 
same  to  the  proprietor. 
Turkey.  See  Navigatlan. 

Turkey.  By  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  27  G.  III. 
c.  19.  s.  10,  Goods  of  the  growth,  product,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  empire  are  im- 
portable only  in  British-built  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
built  of  the  country  of  which  such  goods  are  the 
produce,  or  of  the  usual  ports  of  shipping  for  trans- 
portation, all  legally  navigated,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  ships  and  goods. 

Vinegar.  Vinegar  is  importable  only  in  such 
ihips  as  are  described  under  the  article  raisins. 

Whale  Bone.  By  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  2.  s.  12, 
whalebone  cut  may  not  be  imported  otherwise 
than  in  fins  only,  which  may  be  imported  duty 
fiee. 

Wire.  Card  wire  or  iron  wire,  for  making  of 
^ool  cards,  may  not  be  imported  for  sale  on 
forfeiture  thereof,  or  of  the  value,  14  Car.  II. 
ftor  any  sort  of  iron  wire  smaller  than  fine  and 
superfine,  nor  wool  cards,  nor  any  other  wares  made 
sf  iron  ware  (unless  from  Ireland,  or  wrecked,  unless 
they  fall  within  the  denomination  of  French  or  Dutch 
hardware,  &c.)  upon  forfeiture  thereof. 

Wines.  By  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47.  s.  27,  and  26 
G.  III.  c.  59.  s.  7,  wines  are  not  to  be  imported  in 
any  ship  or  vessel  of  do  tons  burthen  or  under,  on 
forfeiture  thereof,  together  with  the  ship,  6cc.  except 
wine  for  the  seamen,  which,  being  added  to  the 
spirits  for  such  seamen,  do  not  in  the  whole  exceed 
two  gallons  per  man.  N.  B.  Five  reputed  quart  bot- 
tles shall  be  reckoned  to  the  gallon. 

By  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  [I.  c.  1 1.  s.  23,  wines  im- 
ported from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany,  except 
Rhenish  wine,  are  forfeited,  together  with  the  ships 
or  vessels. 

By  Stat.  I  Anne,  c.  12.  s.  1 12,  wines  of  the  produce 
»f  Hungary  may  be  imported  frdm  Hamburgh. 
Bj  Stat.  22  G.  IIL  c.  78.  $►  2,  wines  of  the  produce 
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of  Hungary,  Austria,  or  Germany,  may  be  imported 
from  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  or  from  any  place 
belonging  to  Germany  or  Austria. 

By  stat.  1  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  78,  and  17  G.  III.  c.  13. 
s.  22,  24,  except  of  the  growth  of  Tuscany,  Turkey, 
the  Levant,  or  France,  are  not  to  be  imported  for 
sale  in  flasks  or  bottles,  nor  in  casks  under  25  gallons, 
on  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value. 

By  stat.  23  G.  Hi.  c.  11.  s.  5,  and  25  G.  III.  c.69, 
s.  3,  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal,  Spain,  or  any 
other  country  (except  as  above)  are  not  to  be  im- 
ported for  sale  in  any  smaller  cask  than  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  hogshead  ;  but  such  wines,  fairly  im- 
ported for  private  use,  may  be  admitted  to  entry  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  though  in  casks 
of  less  size  than  hogsheads. 

By  stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  13,  French  wines  may  be 
imported  in  casks,  or  in  bottles  in  packages  of  three 
dozen  each,  from  France,  or  the  European  dominions 
of  the  French,  in  British  or  French  ships,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  proper  duty.     S.  22,  24. 

French  wines  in  bottles,  being  in  packages  of  three 
dozen  each,  may  be  imported  for  private  use  from 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Aldcrney.     IbiJ. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  40.  s.  2,  4,  5,  wines  are  not 
to  be  imported  in  any  ship  whatever  from  any  place 
not  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  without  a 
manifest  signed  by  the  master,  and  sworn  to  before 
a  British  consul  (if  there  be  any  one  resident  at  such 
place),  specifying  the  name,  built,  and  tonnage  of  the 
ship,  and  port  to  which  it  belongs,  the  quantity  of 
each  sort  of  wines,  and  place  where  shipped,  with 
a  description  of  the  packages,  and  marks  and 
numbers  thereon,  on  penalty  of  double  the  value 
thereof. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c  59.  s.  4,  and  35  G.  III. 
c.  118.  s.  I,  are  to  be  entered  with  the  collectors  of 
excise,  landed,  and  the  duty  paid  within  twenty  days 
after  being  reported,  otherwise  the  same  may  be 
taken  into  the  customs  or  excise  warehouses,  and  if 
all  the  duties  be  not  paid  within  tliree  months,  the 
wine  may  be  sold  for  satisfying  the  said  duties,  the 
surplus  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors,  if  the  duties  be 
paid  within  that  time ;  and  before  such  wines  are  de- 
livered out  to  proprietor,  he  shall  pay  to  the  ware- 
house-keeper of  customs  or  excise  a  rent  of  6d.  per 

week 
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week  per  cask,  from  the  day  of  unli^ig  to  the  day 
of  deh'vcry,  with  the  charges  of  conveyance  thither, 
over  and  above  the  duties. 

By  Stat.  35  Geo.  III.  c.  Ii8,  wines  unshipped  or 
landed  before  all  the  duties  arc  paid  or  sectircd,  arc 
forfeited;  and  persons  assisting  in  the  landing,  or 
who  shall  conceal  or  knowirgly  receive  the  same  after 
being  Unded,  forfeit  treble  the  value.     S.  6. 

Wood.  Deal  boards  and  fir  timbers  may  not  be 
imported  from  the  Netherlands;  but  fir  timber,  fir 
planks,  masts,  and  deal  boards,  the  growth  of  Ger-  i 
many,  are  importable  from  any  pbcc  in  Germany  by 
British  subjects  only,  in  Briti&h  built  ships  legally  I 
navigated.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c  ii,  and  6  G.  I. 
c.  7j.     And,  by  39  '     '"  '  al  boards,  fir,  and 

timber  may  be  imji  a  btult  ships,  owned 

and  oavigatcd  according  to  Iaw,  from  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  Akona,  and  Gluckstadt,  until  ist  August 
1 8c  2.  Maity,  timber,  or  boards  are  importable  from  , 
any  other  pbces  in  British  built  sliips,  or  in  British 
ships  owned  by  British  subjects,  or  in  sliipc  of  the  I 
built  of  the  same  country  as  the  goods,  or  of  some 
country  in  Europe  belonging  to  the  so^xrcign  of  tlut 
European  country  of  which  the  goods  arc  the  pro- 
duce, or  of  the  usual  port  of  shipping  for  trmsporta- 
tion,  all  legally  navigated,  otlierwise  they  and  the 
veiMl  are  forfeited.  12  Car.  II.  c.  iS,  and  27  G.  III. 
c.  19. 

Wood,  Jrtm  Amtrica'  By  8  G-  I,  c.  1 2,  (conti- 
nued bj  aobiequent  acts  till  39th  September  1803, 
and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament),  any  sort  of  wood,  pUnk,  or  timber 
whatsoever,  wrought  or  tmwrtnight,  or  any  of  the 
goods  called  himber,  mch  as  deab  of  several  sorts, 
timber  balks  of  several  sizes,  barrel  boards,  dap 
boards,  pipe  boards  or  pipe  holt,  white  boards  for 
shoemakers,  boom  and  cant  spars,  bow  staves,  cap- 
raiTcns,  clap  holt,  ebony  wood,  headings  for  pipes, 
and  liar  hogsheads  and  barrels,  hoops  for  coopers, 
can,  pipe  and  hogshead  staves,  barrel  staves,  firkin 
itaKt,  tnmncbt  specked  wood,  sweet  wood,  small 
■pan,  oak  plaaki,  and  wainscot,  being  of  the  growth 
and  product  of  any  of  the  British  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, except  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  may  be  im- 
ported by  any  person  directly  thence,  in  any  vessels 
which  may  bwfuUy  trade  to  or  from  the  said  plant  a- 
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tioos  or  colonies,  navigated  according  to  law,  fi«c  of 
all  duties.  By  11  G.  III.  c.  41,  (passed  to  explain 
the  preceding  act)  the  liberty  t(J  import  is  extended, 
for  it  is  enacted,  that  any  sort  of  umnanufactureJ 
wood,  the  growth  an i  product  of"  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, except  masts,  yards,  and  bow>prits,  may  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  by  any  person,  from  any 
part  of  America,  in  British  vessels  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law,  free  of  duty,  if  regularly  entered  and 
landed,  otherwise  they  are  to  pay  duty.  Lignum  vttx 
is  cxpresdy  included  within  this  permission  of  free 
imports,  by  i  G.  II.  c.  17.  s.  5.  During  the  opera- 
tion, however,  of  the  convoy  duty,  the  above  articles 
were  subject  to  it.  ITic  countervailing  duties  papbic 
upon  iibportatioii  of  wood  from  the  Americjn  States 
in  American  vessels  will  be  found  under  the  article 
American  Stattt. 
IMPOST,  a  duty  on  tlie  importation  of  an  article  into 

a  state  or  kingdom.     See  Cmtems. 
IMPRESSING.     The    power  of   the  admiralty  for 
that  purpose   has  been   uniformly  contyiued   from 
a  very  cirly  period  to  the  present  time,   although 
no  statute  has  expressly  declared  this  power  to  be 
in  the  cruwn,  though  many  of  them  very  strongly 
Imply  it.    The  stat.  1  Rich.  II.  c  4,  speaks  of  ma- 
riners  being   arrested   and  detained    for  the  king's 
service  as  of  a  thing  well  known  and  praaised  with- 
out any  dispute,  and  provides  a  remedy  against  their 
running  away ;    and  it  lias  been  determined,  in  the 
matter  of  Rowland  Philips,    wh^  was  indicted  for 
murder,  that  if  an  officer,  in  an  impress,  fire  with  a 
musket,  as  is  usual  in  the  navy,  to   Kit  the  halyards 
of  any  vessel,  in  order  to  bring  her  to,  and  by  th-it 
he  chances  to  kill  a  man,  this  is  not  murder  but 
-•■■■■iKhter.     In  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Juhts, 
Lord  Mansfield  raid,  "  that  the  power  of  pressing  is 
founded  upon  immemorial  usage,  allowed  for  ages. 
If  it  be  so  founded  and  allowed  for  ages,  it  can  have 
no  ground  to  stand  upon,  nor  can  it  be  vindicated  or 
justified  by  any  reason  but  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and 
though  the  pnctirc  is  dctlnctd  from  that  trite  maxim 
of  the  constitutional  law  of  England,  •  that  private 
mischief  had  better  be  submitted  to  than  public  de- 
triment and  inconvenience  should  ensue,*  and  though 
it  be  a  legal  power,  it  may,  like  many  others,  be 
abused  in  the  exercise  of  it."     Cett^.  S'7'     The  de- 
3  II  2  fcndaut 
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fcuciant  having  been  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus,  i;p- 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  exemption, 
the  court  held  that  the  exception  was  not  made  out, 
and  he  was  remanded  to  the  ship  from  which  he  had 
been  brought. 

Lord  Kenyon  has  also  declared,  in  a  similar  case, 
that  the  right  of  pressing  is  founded  on  the  common 
law,  and  extends  to  all  persons  exercising  employ- 
ments in  the  seafaring  line  ;  any  exemption,  there- 
fore, which  such  persons  may  claim,  must  depend 
upon  the  positive  provisions  of  statutes. 

By  Stat.  2  and  3  Ph.  and  M.  c.  16,  if  any  water- 
man shall  hide  himself  during  the  execution  of  any 
commission  of  impress  for  the  kins;'s  service,  he  is 
liable  to  heavy  penalties;  for  hj  Foster's  Rep.  154. 
the  king  is  empowered  to  grant  commissions  for  that 
purpose.  By  stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  5,  no  fisherman  shall  be 
taken  by  the  queen's  commission  to  serve  as  a  mari- 
ner, &c.  but  the  commission  sha.l  be  first  brought  to 
two  justices  of  the  peace  inhabiting  near  the  sea-coast 
where  the  mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  tlie  intent  that 
the  justices  may  chuse  out  and  return  such  a  number 
of  able-bodied  men  as  in  the  commission  are  con- 
tained to  serve  her  majesty :  and  by  others  special 
protection  is  allowed  to  seamen  and  landmen  in  par- 
'ticular  cases,  to  prevent  them  from  being  impressed. 
Fe.Tymen  are  also  said  to  be  privileged  fi-om  being 
impressed,  5  T.  R.  277  ;  and  also  the  following  per- 
sons are  exempted,  by  6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  1 1.  s.  12, 
from  being  imp:\  ssed  :  Two  able  seamen  for  every 
ship  of  100  tons,  and  one  for  every  50  tons  for  every 
ship  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
master  before  a  mayor  or  chief  magistrate,  who  is 
to  give  the  master  a  certificate,  in  which  are  to  be 
contained  the  names  of  the  men  he  thus  nominates, 
and  this  certificate  will  be  their  protection.  5  T.  R. 
417. 

And  every  oificsr,  after  such  certificate  obtained, 
who  shall  impress  any  such  seaman,  he  shall  forfeit 
'.  lol.  to  the  owner  or  master  of  such  vessel,  and  such 
officer  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  place,  office, 
or  employment  in  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war. 
By  Stat.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  4,  all  parish  appren- 
tices, until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  i8  years,  and  by 
2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  s.  15,  4  Anne,  c.  19.  s.  17,  and 
13  "G.  U.  c.  17.  s    I,  2,  ail  aj^remiccs,  for  three 
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years  from  the  date  of  their  indentures,  except  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  18  years,  who  have  been  to  sea 
before  they  became  apprentices,  and  all  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  above  5J,  foreigners  .in  merchant 
ships  and  privateers,  and  landmen  betaking  them- 
selves to  sea  for  three  years,  who  upon  proof  of  the 
circumstances  and  respective  ages,  upon  application 
to  the  admiralty,  will  receive  protections  without  any 
fee.  By  Stat.  2  G.  lil  c.  15.  s.  23,  24,  all  persons, 
coming  under  the  foH owing  description,  employed  in 
the  fisheries  of  these  kingdoms  :  masters  of  vessels  or 
boats,  who  either  themselves  or  their  owners  ha^-e, 
or  within  six  months  before  applying  for  protection 
shall  have  had  one  apprentice  or  more  under  1 6  years 
of  age,  bound  for  five  years,  and  employed  in  the. 
business  of  fishing  on  the  coast,  or  in  any  of  the 
rivers  ;  four  apprentices  to  every  master  or  owner  of 
any  fishing  vessel  of  30  tons  or  upwards,  and  two  to 
evCT-y  vessel  or  boat  under  30  tons,  during  the  teiTn 
of  their  apprenticeship,  and  until  the  age  of  20  years, 
provided  they  continue  during  the  time  in  the  busi- 
ness of  fishing  only ;  one  mariner,  besides  the  master 
and  apprentice,  to  every  fishing  vessel  of  ten  tons  or 
upwards,  employed  on  the  sea  coast,  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  such  vessel,  and  all  landmen  employed 
on  board  such  vessel,  for  two  years  from  his  first 
going  to  sea,  and  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  he  en- 
gages in,  if  he  so  long  continue  in  such  service. 

An  affidavit  being  made  and  laid  before  the  ad- 
miralty, that  the  person  therein  named  and  cte- 
sei-ibed  comes  within  some  of  the  above  descriptions, 
inserting  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  port  she  be- 
longs to,  the  name  and  description  of  the  master,  the 
age  of  every  such  apprentice,  the  term  he  is  bound 
for,  with  the  date  of  his  indenture,  and  the  name 
and  description  of  every  such  mariner  and  landman, 
.  and  the  time  of  every  such  landman's  first  going  to 
sea,  the  admiralty,  unless,  they  have  cause  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  such  affidavit,  will  grant,  without  any 
fee,  a  separate  protection  to  every  such  person  ;  and 
if  any  person  so  protected  shall  be  impressed  (except 
in  case  of  an  actual  invasion  of  these  kingdoms,  or 
imminent  danger  thereof,  and  signified  by  some  order 
of  his  majesty  or  his  pri\'y  council  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty)  and  retained  after  producing  such  protec- 
tion, the  officer  who  detains  him  shall  forfeit  20I.  to 

the 
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ttc  party  injured,  not  being  Jin  apprentice ;  and  if  an 
apprectice,  then  to  bit  master. 

By  a6G.m.  c.  -         -  '     ^     '"       t:   ■;.  5, 

H.irpoo(K:rs,  line :         ^  , '"g 

to  any  vessel  fitted  out  to  the  soiuiioro  whak  liibery, 
seamen  in  the  (-  '■  fishery,  Iisrpooners,  line 

r- —rs,  or  bo;i!  '•  -     •  •'•  ■  'vtcrval  of  the 

.jxson  in  :  curitytogo 

to  the  lubing  nc:it  season,  shall  be  CKempt  from  be- 
'  '     '     "  Jay  of  February  in  every 

}„..  _ :.-.  -A  -  lion  of  the  then  next  sea- 
son, and  until  the  voyage  home  be  completed.  In 
order  lo  protect  tbc  above  persons  cmp'  the 

Greenland  fisheries,  it  is  necessary  tliat  .  ■.■  of 

eveiy  ship  sluMiid  deliver  op  oath  to  the  r  of 

tbc  cuttoms  at  the  port  to  which  loch  ship  belongs, 
a  li&C  of  tltc  persons,  distinguishing  the  capacity  in 
which  each  is  to  act.  But  these  protections  do  not 
extend  to  raoic  than  six,  harpooncrs  to  every  ship  of 
400  tons,  and  so  in  proportion  (ur  any  less  tonnage. 

In  order  to  oh;  '  for  seamen,  the  fbl- 

Ii)-.ci::'»     >-■.:•: 'rular*   -  .  d : 

I  for  seamen — tbc  number  of  men  and 
bop  on  board,  il>c  ship's  naxi.c,  tiic  port  she  bdougs 

to.  !  -■ ..K:...-t....  ^! -cm- 

plo\  ,  .        Lly, 

name  of  the  nunstcr. 

For  ;■■  -builder*,  rope  makers,  &c. 

it  i^  "'  .  ^ the  number  of  men  of  each 

dc:»  .1  it  is  intended  to  protect,  together 

with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whmn  ihcy  axe  em- 
ployed. 

For  protcetians  pursuant  to  act  of  porlianMmt,  such 
as  apprentices,  men  ^bovx  the  age  of  55,  or  under 
18,  landmen,  foreigncrt,  &c.  there  must  be  a  certi- 
•■      ,  3cc.  andr.'"  '      -    '"   "^  Ivcs 

ssch  to  ^  of 

jt  apprentices  the  iodcntnre  is 
ly  be  compared  thcre- 


fkAZof-'     ': 
at\.l  ni:i  ■ 
the  truth  th 


! 


to  the 


cfllce  for  proiec- 


,   tnc  rciUuuu  of  a  nun's  liberty 

.•  rf  sncth'ir.      Tht  crji.finLmpnt    of 

t'.  :'iat 

the  keeping  «  laaM  aga^ut  lui  vtiu  m  «  puMia  Louse, 
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putlii-.g  him  in  the  cigc,  arresting  or  forcibly  detain- 
ing him  in  the  street,  is  an  imprisonment.  All  im- 
prisonment most  be  according  to  law,  or  the  custom 
of  England,  or  by  'process  and  course  of  law  j  dud  no 
person  is  to  be  imprisoned  but  as  the  law  directs, 
either  bj-  command  and  order  oi"  a  court  of  rtcosd,  or 
by  lawfiU  warranr,  or  the  Icing's  writ,  by  which  a 
person  may  be  lawfully  detained  to  iUisver  the  law. 

£y  Stat.  2  Cin-.  L  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned 
or  d  '.'se  slicwn,  to  which  he  may 

make' ^  to  law.     By  16  Car.  I.  c.  iCf 

if  any  person  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  order  or 
decree  of  any  illegal  coturt,  or  by  commaad  of  the 
kinp*  n,  or  by  w.--    '■-'r  council 

boar.i,  jjrivy  cou:  .  .     j  upon 

demand  of  his  counsel,  have  a  writ  of  imifms  etrfttSt 
to  bting  Lis  body  b.-fore  the  court  of  Ki'  A\. 

p-'' T>;..-.    —'">  shall  determine  v.,i.,..>.i  .ac 

i.  !it  be  just,  ard  thcreopou  do 

e  to  justice  shall  apperuin.  By  1  %V.  and  M.  st.  2. 
c  2,  in  cases  whcae  bail  or  <'  '  t  to  be 

taken,  excessive  bail  our.ht  1  for  ;*. 

prisoner's  appearance. 

By  stai.  43  F.liz.  c.  1 3,  to  carry  any  one  by  force 
<  ■■  '  ''  ar  nurtlicrn  counties,  or  impri.^on  him- 
V  .i.c,  in  order  to  ransom  him,  or  mai^c 

spoil  of  his  person  or  goods,  is  felony  without  bcnrlit 
of  dcrg}',  in  the  principals  and  all  accessaries  i|^)Q| 
the  f^ct. 

Until  the  year  1697,  that  it,  ni.ie  years  after  the 
Kvolution,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  shamcfidiy 
evaded.b>    "  '        '     '        .     The 

itatu-..if:  ,  ^  ...      .i'rcssed 

tlic  I  .ioned  :  that  in  the  Miuorics;  those  in 

ir  t  jett  ;>treet,  as  Salisbury Couri,WliitfrFriars, 
-   "  ■    "   Court,  Fulwood's  Ker.ts,  Ba'dwiii's 
(  ..n  Lane,  the  Savoy  }  andiuSouth- 

wsrk,  Montague's  Gose,  Dcadman's  I'lace,  the  Check, 
and  the  Mint.     The  Mint,  however,  i  to  be 

f,„,  ;.T,-r,i  as  an  asylum  for  debtors,  j.  nc{  1> 

1  ..rcsscd  till  tlic  reign  of  George  the  First. 

See  jlrrul. 
INCH  OF  CANDLE.     When  good^  o 

sale  this  way,  a  small  piece  of  wax  <  .n 

inch  lon^  is  burning,  and  the  last  bidder,  when  ^Lc 
candle  goes  out,  is  entitled  to  the  lot  or  pared  ex- 
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poscJ.      Tf  nny  difltrencc  happens  in  adjusting  to 

•  wh<jm  a  lot  belongs,  where  several  bid  together,  the 
'"-  •  ■  jHit  up  again,  and  the  last  Wdder  is  bound  to 

:  to  the  bargain,  and  take  the  lot  whether  good 
or  bad.  In  these  cases,  the  goods  are  set  up  at  a  cer- 
tain price  ;  and  no  person  shall  bid  less  than  a  specific 

•  sum  more  than  another. 

INDEMNITY  is  an  agreement  to  save  harmless  from 
all  damage  or  danger  that  may  result  from  any  parti- 
cular transaction  :  thus,  insuring  any  person  agr.inst 
a  risk,  perils  of  the  sea,  or  fire,  is  termed  a  contract 
of  indemnity  against  these  risks  respectively.  See 
Insurance. 

INDIA,  or  the  East  Imdies,  an  extensive  region  in  Asia, 
which  lies  between  66  and  93  degrees  E.  long,  and  7 
and  35  degrees  N.  latitude.  In  this  is  included  a  va- 
riety of  nations  and  countries  ;  but  the  name  of  India 
is  applied  properly  only  to  what  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  the  islands  extending 
thence  as  far  east  as  New  Guinea,  and  from  the  bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  China  Sea  as  far  south  as  New 

•  Holland,  from  the  Maldives  on  the  west  to  the  Mo- 
luccas on  the  east,  and  including  the  large  and  rich 
islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
&c. ;  severally  described  under  their  proper  heads, 
which  see }  and  see  also  Hindoostan^  Coromatidel, 
Bengal. 

INDIES,  WEST,  the  name  given  to  the  islands  of 
North  America,  otherwise  called  the  Antilles,  lying 
between  59  and  85  degrees  of  W.  longitude,  and  10 
and  28  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  extending  across 
the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico  from  the  Bahama 
islands  on  the  north  to  Trinidad  on  the  south,  and 
from  Barbadoes  on  the  east  to  Cuba  on  the  west. 
They  arc  distinguished  by  navigators  into  windward 
and  leeward  islands,  according  to  situation  ;  and  the 
southernmost  part  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  those  lying 
bjtween  Torto  Rico  and  Tobago,  are  also  called  Ca- 
ribbee  Islands,  from  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
which  are,  however,  now  nearly  extinct,  a  few  of 
them  only  having  continued  their  race  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  of  these  the  greatest  part  have 
been,  within  these  few  years,  cither  destroyed  or  ba- 
nished to  Nova  Scotia,  in  consequence  of  their  reM- 
lions.  Sec  a  description  of  the  several  islands  under 
their  respective  heads. 
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INDIA  COMP.^NY.  See  East  India  Company. 
INDORSEMENT  is  that  act  by  which  the  holder  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  payable  to  order, 
transfers  such  instrument,  and  his  interest  therein,  to 
some  other  person,  who  is  then  termed  the  indorstey 
and  who,  by  such  transfer  or  assignment,  renders 
himself  responsible  for  presenting  such  instrument, 
and  using  all  due  diligence  to  obtain  payment  of  the 
acceptor  or  maker.  It  is  customary  also  to  indorse 
the  receipt  of  tlie  consideration  money  upon  a  deed  ; 
or  an  assignment  of  a  lease  may  sometimes  be  made 
by  indorsement.  See  Bills  of  Exchange,  Deeds. 
INFANT.S  are  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  whose 
acts  are  either  void  or  voidable. 

Infants  are  disabled  to  contract  for  any  thing  but 
necessaries  for  their  person,  suitable  to  their  degree 
and  quality.  Co.  Lit.  172.  And  what  is  necessary 
must  be  left  to  the  jury. 

An  infant  knowing  of  a  fraud,  shall  be  as  much 
bound  as  if  of  age  ;  Clerex.  Earl  of  Bedford,  13  Finer 
Abr.  536.  But  it  is  held,  that  this  rule  is  confined 
•to  such  acts  only  as  are  voidable,  and  that  a  warrant 
of  attorney  given  by  an  infant  being  absolutely  void, 
the  court  will  not  confirm  it,  though  the  infant  ap- 
peared to  have  given  it  knowing  it  was  not  good,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  collusion. 

As  to  acts  of  infants  being  void,  or  only  voidable, 
there  is  a  diversity  between  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
thing  contracted  for,  and  a  bare  agreement  to  deliver 
it ;  the  first  is  voidable,  but  the  last  absolutely  void. 

As  necessaries  for  an  infant's  wife  are  necessaries 
for  him,  he  is  chargeable  for  them,  unless  provided 
before  marriage  ;  in  which  case  he  is  not  answerable, 
though  she  wore  them  afterwards.  Turner  v.  Tusiy, 
I  Str.  168. 

An  infant  is  also  liable  for  the  nursing  of  his  lawful 
child. 

Where  goqds  are  furnished  to  the  son,  he  is  him- 
self liable  if  they  are  necessaries.  If  tradesmen  deal 
with  him,  and  he  undertakes  to  pay  them,  they  must 
resort  to  him  for  payment ;  but  if  they  furnished  the 
infant  on  the  credit  of  his  father,  the  father  only  is 
liable.     2  Esp.  471. 

With  respect  to  education,  &c.  infants  may  be 
charged,  where  the  credit  was  given  bona  fide  to  them. 
But  where  the  infant  is  under  the  parents'  power,  and 

living 
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Cving  in  tlie  house  with  them,  he  &haU  not  be  liable 
cren  for  necessaries.     2  Blatk.  Rep.  1325- 

If  a  taylor  trmts  a  young  man  under  age  for  deaths 
to  an  extravagant  degree,  he  cannot  recover ;  and  he 
is  bound  to  know  whether  he  deals  at  the  same  time 
with  an/  other  taylor.     i  Eip.  Rep.  212. 

If  one  lends  money  to  an  infant  to  pay  a  debt  for 
oecessarics,  and  he  do  pay  it,  although  he  is  not 
bound  in  law,  it  is  said  he  is  in  equity  i  but,  if  the 
infant  misapply  the  mon?v,  it  is  at  the  pcrQ  of  the 
lender. 

.\  promissory  note  given  by  an  infant  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  for  teaching  him  a  trade,  is  valid,  and 
will  support  an  action  for  the  money.     1  T.  R.  41. 

And  debts  contractcU  during  infancy,  are  good 
consideratioas  to  support  a  promise  made  to  them 
when  a  person  is  of  full  age ;  but  the  promise  must 
beexprcs*. 

A  bond  without  penalty  for  neccsnrics  will  bind 
an  infant,  but  not  a  bond  with  a  penalty.  Etp.  Rep. 

L^acics  to  infanu  cannot  he  paid  either  to  them 
or  their  parents. 

fij  Stat.  36  G.  III.  c.  52,  if  by  reason  of  infancy 
or  absence  legacies  cannot  be  paid,  the  money  may 
be  paid  into  the  bank,  and  laid  out  in  3  per  cents. ; 
and  if  such  money  be  improperly  paid  in,  the  chan- 
cery may  dispose  thereof. 

An  infant  cannot  be  a  ]\ixor,  neither  can  he  be  an 
attorney,  bailifi",  factor,  or  receiver.  Co.  Lit.  172. 
Cn.  Elit.  637. 

By  the  custom  of  London,  an  infant  uomarried, 
and  above  the  age  of  14,  if  under  2 1,  may  bind  him- 
self apprentice  to  a  frcentan  of  Ix>ndon,  by  indenture 
with  proper  covcnanu,  which  covcnanu,  by  the  cus- 
tom of  London,  will  be  as  binding  as  if  of  age. 

No  time  is  fixed  in  which  infanu  are  excluded 
from  being  witnesses,  it  depending  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  sense  and  understanding  of  the  infant,  as  it 
shall  appear  on  examination  in  court,  BuU.  N.  P. 
293. 

If  an  11. Lint,  being  master  of  a  ship,  by  contract 
with  another,  undertakes  to  carry  certain  goods  from 
one  port  to  another,  and  there  to  deliver  them,  but 
does  not  afterwards  deliver  them  according  to  agree- 
ment, but  wastes  and  consumes  tlkon,  he  may  be 
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tad  for  the  goods  in  the  court  of  admiraify,  thongh 
he  be  an  infant ;  for  this  suit  is  but  in  natrire  of  x 
detinue,  or  trover  and  conversion  at  the  common 
law.     I  Rol.  Abr.  530. 

If  an  infant  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  yet  he  shall 
not  be  liable  on  the  custom  of  merchants ;  but  he 
may  plead  infancy  in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  to 
any  other  contract. 

An  inf.int  cannot  be  sued  but  under  the  protection 
and  joining  the  name  of  his  guardian ;  but  he  may 
sue  cither  by  his  guardian,  or  liis  next  friend  who  is 
not  his  guardian.     C«.  Lit.  135. 

If  an  infant  be  a  mercer,  and  hath  a  shop  in  a 
town,  and  there  buys  and  sells,  and  contracts  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  to  J.  S.  for  wares  sold  to  him  by  J.  S. 
to  resell  %  yet  be  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  contract : 
for  this  trading  is  not  immediately  necessary  |  and, 
If  this  were  allowed,  infants  might  be  infinitely  pre- 
judiced.    I  JKc/.  .Abr.  729.    2  Rol.  Rep.  4;. 

An  action  on  an  account  stated  wiU  not  lie  against 
an  infant,  tltough  it  be  for  necessaries.    Ct.  Lit,  172. 
Noy,  8.7.      t  T.  R.  4  c.     See  Appttntieit^  Ammrds, 
&c. 
I>:LAND  BIIJ-S.     Scc  BUU,  Bant,  &c. 
INLAND  TRADE.    See  TraJt. 
INNKEEPERS.    SctTravtlhn. 
INSOLVENT.     Scc  Bankrupt. 

INSOLVENT  DEBTORS.  Insolvent  acts  are  statutes 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  from  prison,  and 
•omaimcs  their  debts,  persons  whose  transactions 
have  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  would  subject  tiiem 
to  the  bankrupt  laws.  Their  dis<hnrge  is  usually 
from  all  suits  and  imprisonment,  upon  delivering  up 
_,^l^eir  estates  and  efiircts,  real  and  personal,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors. 

By  the  last  act,  41  Geo.  III.  c.  4,  it  extended  to 
persons  in  custody  on  the  ist  day  of  March  1801, 
whose  debts  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  1500I. ;  but 
this  act  docs  not  discharge  tlie  future  effects  of  the 
debtor. 

By  the  6th  section,  persons  under  bail  on  or  be- 
fore the  said  1  st  day  of  March  1 80 1  were  considered 
as  in  custody,  and  entitled  to  all  benefit. 
INSPRUCK,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  situated  in  a  plea- 
sant valley  on  the  Inn,  in  £.  long.  1 1  deg.  27  min. 
and  N.  lat.  54  deg.  40  min.    Here  are  manufactured 

a  quantity 
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•«  quantity  of  black  caps,  both  of  silk  and  of  tlyead  ; 

nlso  gloves,  and  glass.     Its  principal  productions  arc 

wine,  salt,  and  various  jiiincrals,  which,  procure  the 

inhabitants  considerable  commerce,  especially  as  their 

••'.  is  the  passage  from  Augsbourg  into  Italy. 

-.  ....ALMENi"  Uenotcs  eitlier    the  payment  or  the 

.  time  ^pointed  for  payment  of  different  portions  of 

a  sum  of  money,  which,  by  agreement  of  the  parties, 

instead  of  being  payable  in  the  gross  at  one  time,  is 

to  be  paid  in  certain  parts,   and  at  certain   times, 

such   as   are   frequently  specified    in  conditions    to 

bonds,  Sec.  or  defcazances,  or  warrants  of  attorney 

-     to.  confess  judgments. 

•INSITRANCE  BROKER.  See  Brohr  and  InsuKfiice. 
•Insurance,  Marine.  Insurance  is  a ■  contract  of  in- 
demnity, whereby  the  party,  in  consideration  of  a 
stipulated  sum,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  other 
against  certain  specific  perils  or  risks  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  or  against  the  occurrence  of  such  events. 
The  party  who  takes  on  himself  the  risk  is  called 
<he  insurer,  the  party  protected  by  the  insurance  is 
called  the  insttred ;  the  sum  paid  to  the  insurer  as  the 
price  of  this  risk  is  called  the  prciniinn,  and  the  writ- 
ten instrument,  in  which  the  contract  is  set  forth  and 
reduced  into  fornx,  is  called  z  policy  of  insurance. 

The  aim  and  intention  of  insurance  of  evsry  spe- 
cies, whether  against  risk  at  sea,  fire,  or  on  lives,  is 
to  subdivide  casual  calamity,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  loss 
in  value,  and  may  be,  measured  by  money.     By  this 
means  merchants  and  individuals  insuring,  in  conse- 
quence of  submitting  to  pay  a  small  sum  certain  on 
all  hazardous  transactions,  are  secure  of  indemnity 
or  .reimbursement  in  case  of  loss.     From  this  inven- 
tion the  most  beneficial  consequences  arise,  as  pecu- 
niary loss,  when  subdivided  to  a  certain  degree,  ceases 
to  deserve  the  name  of  calamity.     Such  is  the  advan- 
tage to  the  insured.  The  insurers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  -undei-take  the  risk  for  a  small  certain  gain,  arc 
divided  into  two  classes  :  they  are  cither  wealtJiy  joint- 
stock  companies,  running  a  great  number  of  heavy 
risks,  the  certain  income  on  the  whole  compensating 
the  chance  of  loss  on  any  individad  transactions ;  or 
they  consist  of  individuals  wh©-,  by  running  a  great 
number  of  small  risks,  calculate  tlut,  on  the  whole 
jhe  chance  is  in  their  favour. 

On  the  one  side,  the  insured  pays  a  price  to  secure 
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himself  from  risk  ;  on  the  other,  the  insurer  receives 
a  premium  to  accept  of  the  risk;  but  in  that  case  he 
reduces  the  indi\  idual  risks  ijearly  to  a  certainty,  by 
the  gi-eat  nimiber  of  chances  which  he  (the  same  per- 
son) nms. 

The  insured  calculates  very  wisely,  that  his  busi- 
ness is  to  be  secured  from  any  loss  that  might  bring 
on  his  ruin,  or  materially  injure  his  fortune  ;  and  the 
insurer,  that  a  great  number  of  similar  risks  amounts 
nearly  to  a  certain  loss  ;  and  if  therefore  paid  a  pre- 
mium, that  will  indemnify  them  for  this  certain  loss, 
and  leave  some  profit,  it  becomes  an  advantageous  spe- 
culation. 

The  rate  of  insurance,  in  all  cases,  is  founded  on 
past  experience,  and  is  regulated  by  calculations  of 
chances. 

The  first  mention  made  of  insurance  against  loss  at 
sea,  according  to  Anderson,  was  in  1560,  though 
only  first  practised  in  London  in  1601,  in  the  last 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  vol.  ii.  page  109.  Malynes 
says,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  that  at  Antwerp,  in 
1622,  which  was  then  in  its  meridian  glory,  all  po- 
licies mentioned  that  it  should  be  in  all  things  con- 
cerning the  said  assurances  as  was  accustomed  to  be 
done  in  Lombard-street,  in  London ;  so  that  if  this 
country  was  not  tlie  first  in  this  invention,  it  soon 
carried  it  to  a  superior  degree  of  perfection,  which  it 
required  genius,,  probity,  and  industry  to  efiect.  Per- 
haps, in  the  annals  of  the  country,  nothing  is  more 
creditable  to  the  character  of  our  English  merchants 
than  their  having  so  soon  been  considered  as  worthy 
to  become  the  example  to  others,  in  one  gf  the  most 
intricate  transactions  that  exists  between  man  and 
man- 
Marine  insurance  is  made  for  the  protection  of 
persons  having  an  interest  in  ships  or  goods  on  board 
from  the  loss  or  damage  which  may  happen  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  during  a  certain  voyage,  or  for  a 
fixed  period. of  time. 

The  law  of  insurance  is  considered  as  a  branch  of 
marine  law,  and  was  borrowed  by  us  from  tlie  Lom- 
bards, who  first  introduced  the  use  of  this  contract 
into  England  ;  it  is  also  a  branch  of  the  law  of  mer- 
chants, being  found  in  the  practice  cf  machaiits, 
wliich  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries  wj^ere  insu- 
rance is  in  use  ;  and.  indeed,  morchants  then^selves 

wtrc, 
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were,  for  a  long  time,  its  only  expounder..  The  law 
of  xnerclunts  not  being  founded  in  the  particular  in- 
stitutiona  or  local  custom*  of  any  particabr  country, 
but  consisting  of  certain  principles  which  general  con- 
venience has  established  to  regulate  tltc  dealings  of 
merchants  with  each  other  in  all  countries,  may  bo 
considered  as  a  branch  of  public  law. 

Of  partus  to  tkc  contract.  In  this  country  all  per- 
sons, whether  British  subjects  or  aliens,  may  in  ge- 
neral be  insured  ;  the  only  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  an  alien  enemy. 

If  2  policy  be  not  illcp.U  on  liic  i.ice  of  it,  the  cowxx 
will  not  grant  a  new  trial,  to  let  in  the  defendant  to 
shew  by  evidence  that  the  insurance  was  upon  a  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy.     Gut  v.  Altuttt,  i  T.  R.  84. 

An  alien  enemy  cannot  maintain  an  action  on  a  po- 
licy OD  goods,  though  they  were  shipped  before  the 
war  commenced :  nor  can  an  agent  of  such  insured 
maiiiniio  the  action,  though  he  be  a  creditor  of  Uic 
insorad  for  nore  than  the  sum  liiMircil.      BmnMn  V. 

Neither  can  an  action  be  maintained  on  a  policy  on 
the  property  of  an  alien  enemy,  though  of  British 
manufacture,  exported  hence.  Briitavi  r.  Ttwi/, 
6  T.  &.  3$.  But  a  neutral  resident  in  the  enemy's 
country,  and  carrying  on  trade  there  in  partnership 
with  an  alien  enemy,  may  insure  his  interest  in  tiic 
joint  property.  Rttd  v.  EJir,  6  T.  R.  413.  Iiu.  C  1 2. 
•.14. 

At  common  bw,  any  man  or  company  of  men 
might  have  been  insurers:  and  individuals  upon 
their  own  separate  account,  have  still  the  same  right ; 
but  commerce  having  suffered  considerably  by  per- 
sona in  inaolvcnt  circumstances  imderwriting  poli- 
ciea  of  insurance,  it  was  thou  ^ht  expedient  to  estab- 
lish two  companies  for  the  parjiose  of  making  marine 
insurances,  with  sufficient  funds  to  answer  all  demands 
on  their  policies ;  still,  however,  I«ving  the  mer- 
chants to  the  option  of  insuring  with  individual  under- 
writers when  they  thought  proper.  To  this  end  the 
«fat.  6  G.  I.  c.  18,  authorized  the  king  to  grant  ch.ir- 
tcrs  to  two  distinct  companies  or  corporations,  called 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  and  London  Assu- 
rance, for  the  iosonnce  of  ships,  goods,  and  mer- 
chandizes at  sea,  or  going  to  sea,  and  for  lending 
money  on  bottomry.    They  are  invested  with  all  the 
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powers  usually  granted  to  corporations,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  purchasing  laods  to  the  amount  of  icool.  per 
annum  each,  to  provide  a  sufficient  capital  to  insure 
all  demands  on  their  policies.  All  other  companies 
arc  restrained  from  insuring  sliips  and  goods  at  sc.i, 
or  lending  money  on  bottomry.  And  all  ^wlicies 
made  by  any  other  such  corpor;ition  shall  be  void, 
and  the  sums  underwritten  forfeited,  and  all  bottomry 
bonds  deemed  usurious  ;  but  the  right  of  individual 
insurct6  continues  as  before  the  act.  The  privileges 
of  the  East  India  and  South  Sea  companies  are  re- 
served and  seen  t'xcrpt  as  to  the  iv.m- 
rance  of  ships  ai  ■  ••/cs.  Contracts  made  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  insurance  companies, 
arc  illegal  and  void.  iiiuMv.  CtiU'um,  2  H.  B/tiri. 
379.  Sullnuw  V.  Gre.tvtt,  Pari.  8.  Nor  can  the 
ostensible  underwriter,  on  the  ground  that  the  p.irt- 
nership  was  illegal,  recover  from  the  broker  the 
profits  of  such  partnership  insurance.  Bo^b  v.  Hogjen, 
6  T.  R.  405. 

Though  such  contracts  are  void,  df  between  the 
secret  partners,  they  are  not  so  as  between  the  under- 
writer and  an  innocent  insured.  Yet  i  5  may 
be  legally  made  upon  a  joint  capital,  ,  I  each 
subscriber  be  not  liable  for  the  whole.  Harristn  v. 
Millatiy  at  N.  P.  after  Midi.  1796.  7T.  R.  340.  n. 
Kctt.  R.  513. 

But  if  all  the  members  agree  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency in  case  any  become  insolvent,  the  agreement 
is  void. 

Suhjfcti  of  imnranee.      Ships,  freight,   goods,  and 
merchandizes,  &c.    arc  the  proper  snbjccts  of  ma- 
rine insurance  ;  and  there  are  certain  articles,  which, 
from  motives  of  public  policy,  cannot  be  ' 
''WMb  in  this  country,  and  others  which  ( 
insured  under  particular  restriaions. 

1"hc  insurance  of  warlike  stores  sent  to  the  kiiij;'* 
enemies  it  criminal  and  void.  An  insurance  on  any 
tr.iilc,  carried  on  in  contravention  of  an  embargo  laid 
by  the  king,  is  void.  A  neutral  ship  obtains  a  cargo 
v'  "ns  in  Ireland  after  an  >  hid,  and 

t ranees  for  a  ncutrjl  coui.;.    ;       .sailsforan 

enemy's,  port,  and  is  taken.  Tliis  lietng  an  illegal 
traffic  the  policy  is  void.  Dtlmai/a  v.  Mtttmx,  B.  R. 
M.  25  G.  III.  Pjik.  234.  If  all  intercourse  with  a 
British  cokwy  be  prohibited,  an  innirancc  on  gobds 

3  I  intended 
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intended  to  be  carried  thither  is  illegal  nnd  void. 
J.btiton  •).  Su/foa,  Doug,  254.     A  a  insurance  caiinot 
be  made  on  provbions  sent  in  a   ncutrsjl  ship  to  a 
Eritisli  colony  while  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.    Gist 
V.  M.wn,  I  T.  R.  84.     No  British  subject  can  trade 
with  the  enemy  without  a  licence.     Goods  purchased 
of  the  enemy  cannot  be  insured.     An  insurance  was 
jnade  on  the  ship,  and  goods  on  board  •,  and  this,  in 
he  policy,  was  declared  to  be  "  on  the  profit  ex- 
pected to  arise  on  the  cargo,  in  the  event  of  the  ship's 
,  tv»fe  arrival."     It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  the  plain- 
tiff Lad  a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit  upon  a 
,  c»rgo  pf  molasses,  to  be  used  by  him  in  tlie  nianufac- 
■  'turc  of  spruce  bijcr,  to  supply  the  aruiy  in  Canada,  for 
which  he  had  a  contract  with  government,  and  this 
>/as  held  to  be  an  insurable  interest.     Grant  v.  Par- 
.  kiiuon,    fori.  ,267.      In  a  recent    case    upon    the 
profits  of  a-  vpytgc,    the  objection  in  point  of  law 
was,  that  it  came. within  the  description  of  wagering 
policies,     'J  he  court  however  determined,  upon  argu- 
ment, that  it  was  an  insurable  interest-  Bartley  v.  Cus- 
satts,    Sittings  K.  B.  Trinity,  42  G.  III. 
.In  (stimatiug  a  total  loss  on  goods  insured  by  an 
open  policy,  it  has  been  the  uuiform  practice,  to  add 
to  the  prime  cost  all  duties  and  expenccs,  together 
with  the  premium  of  insurance  j  and  the  amount  of 
these  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  full  indemnity ; 
nor  is  there  any  instance  of  profit  being  avowedly 
added,  even  where  the  loss  has  happened  at  the  port 
of  delivery. 

ImurabU  interests.  Insurance  being  a  contract 
of  indemnity  from  loss  or  damage,  arising  upon  an 
uncertain  event,  there  cannot  be  an  indemnity  with- 
out a  loss,  nor  a  loss  without  an  interest ;  a  policy, 
therefore,  without  interest,  is  not  an  insurance,  but 
a  mere  wager. 

Different  persons,  having  each  a  qualified  property 
in  goods,  may  iiisurc  them  to  the  full  value.  Smith  v. 
Lascellutil.  R.  J 88. 

A  reasonable  expectation  of  profit,  or  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  a  future  interest  in  the  thing 
insured,  is  an  insurable  interest. 

Trustees,  having  the  disposal  of  ships  and  goods, 
according  to  the  directions  they  may  receive  from 
third  persons,  may  insure.  Commissioners  autho- 
rized by  statute  lo  take  into  tiu:ir  care  all  Dutch 
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ships,  &c.  detained  in  British  ports,  and  to  dispose 
thereof,  according  to  directions  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil, may  insure  in  their  own  names  such  ships,  after 
seizure  at  sea,  .ind  while  they  are  on  their  passage  to 
England.  Ciatvford  and  others  v.  Hnnter,  8  T.  R.  13 . 
A  trustee,  a  consignee,  or  an  agent  for  prizes,  may 
insure.  The  captain,  who  makes  a  c.ipturc,  may  in- 
sure his  prize.  A  mere  cestui  qu,'  ir:iit  of  goods, 
■vrithont  any  legal  title,,  may  insure,  titil  v.  &i:cratmi, 
iPtil.  Si  Bos.  3 1  J. 

A  general  agent,  to  whom  a  consignment  devolves 
in  consequence  of  the  consignee's  .-cfusal  to  t'ake  the 
goods,  may  insure  them  as  agent  for  the  consignor, 
or  in  his  own  right,  if  he  accepted  bills  on  account  of 
them.  Freiglit  can  only  be  due  froiti  the  legal  owrxr 
of  the  ship,  therefore  he  only  can  insure  it.  No 
person  can  have  either  a  legal  or  equitable  title  to  a 
ship,  unless  he  be  named  in  the  register.  The  len- 
der upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  has  an  Insurable 
interest  for.  the  sums  lent.  The  owner  of  the  ship 
or  goods  has  only  an  insurable  interest  in  the  surplus 
value  above  the  sum  lent.  But  tlie  usngc  of  trade 
may  take  a  case  out  of  this  rule  upon  an  insurance  on 
goods,  specie,  and  effects.  In  the  India  trade,  the  in- 
sured may  recover  for  money  bid  out  for  the  use  of 
the  ship,  and  for  which  he  charged  respondentia  ki- 
terest,  it  being  the  usage  of  the  trade  to  insure  in  this 
form.  Gregory  v.  Christie,  B.  R.  Term,  24  G.  HI. 
2  Park. 

Wager  policy.  This  is  usually  conceived  in  the 
terms,  "  interest  or  no  interest,"  or,  "  •uithoiit further 
proof  of  uiterest  than  the  policy  "  to  preclude  all  inquiry 
into  the  interest  of  the  insured ;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  insured's  having  no  interest  in  the  pretended 
.  subject  of  the  policy,  it  follows,  that  the  insurer  can- 
not be  liable  for  any  partial  loss.  A  partial  loss  is  not 
an  event  sufficiently  defined  and  accurate  to  be  the 
criterion  of  a  wager,  and  nothing  but  that  sort  of 
misfortune  which  is  considered  as  amounting  to  total 
loss,  can  decide  it.  The  parties  mean  to  play  for  the 
whole  stake,  and  when  the  underwriter  pays  a  loss, 
he  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  upon  interest, 
claim  any  benefit  from  what  may  have  been  saved. 
To  preclude  all  claim  of  that  sort  the  words,  "free  of 
average  and  without  benefit  of  salvage,"  are  alwavs  in- 
troduced into  w.iger  policies. 

In 
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•'- In  several  case  ilicies  have  been  1."  ' 

good,  boi  the  fn.:     ,         1.  c.  37,  has  impr  • 
■wiiolesomc  rcstrictioiw  upon  it,  by  enaftin^,  "Thjt 
no  insurance  siiail  be  made  on  anr  ship  or  ships  be- 

lorj- V-    --ri'csry,  or  nny  ri'' '■-■  -  -■ —      -  r--- 

g>^u  tjdcn  on  b^an 

or  no  interest)  or  without  further  proof  of  intercut 
than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  ganiing  or  wagering, 
or  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer,  and  tliat 
every  snch  insurance  shall  be  void.  But  by  s.  2  it  is 
provided,  that  insurances  on  private  ship*  of  war, 
fitted  out  by  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  solely  to 
cruise  against  his  enemies,  may  be  nude  by  or  for 
the  owners  thereof,  interest  or  no  interest,  free  of 
average,  and  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  in- 
sorer."  S.  z.  And  by  s.  3  it  is  also  provided, 
"  J  hat  any  effects  from  any  port  or  places  in  Europe 
or  .\mcrica,  in  the  possewon  of  the  crowiu  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  may  be  ititnred  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
tliis  act  had  not  been  made."  By  s.  5,  "  all  iums  of 
money  leiu  on  bottomry  or  respondentia,  upon  ships 
belonging  to  !iis  majesty's  subjecu,  bound  to  or  from 
the  East  Indies,  shall  be  lent  only  on  the  ship,  or  on 
the  merchandize  or  effects  on  board,  or  to  be  laden 
on  board,  and  sh.dl  be  so  expressed  in  the  condition 
of  the  bond,  and  the  benefit  of  salvage  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  laider,  his  agents  or  assigns,  who  alone 
shall  have  a  right  to  make  insurance  on  the  money  so 
lent,  and  the  borrower  shall  recover  00  more  on  any 
insurance  than  the  value  of  his  interest  in  the  ship, 
or  in  t!»e  goods  on  board,  exclusive  of  the  money  so 
borrowed }  and  in  case  it  shall  .appear  that  the  value 
of  his  share  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  goods  on  board, 
doth  not  amount  to  the  sum  borrowed,  he  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  lender  for  $0  much  of  the  money 
borrowed  a*  he  hath  not  laid  ont  in  the  ship  or  goods 
00  board,  with  interest  for  the  same,  together  with 
the  inwrancc  aiid  all  other  charj^cs  thereon,  in  the 
proportion  which  the  money  not  Uiii  out  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  money  lent,  notwithsunding  the  ship  anti 
"ost,"  And  by  s  6,  "In  all  actions 
lorrd,  the  plaintiff,  or  his  attorn '•-• 
•,  shall,  whhin  fifteen  days  tftct  he  shall 

defendant  or  1 

■  '    '     uni   or 

'■  =  ^''^  •  .     :  in  the 


borrowed  at  respon- 
se or  any  part  of  the 
voyaj^  in  ^utiitioii." 

T!  'ws  and  restrictions  of  this  statute,  be- 
ing  '  • ....'.:-    I    .)  ••^:'  to  his 

maje.'.  .  .  t  J  laden 
thereon,  iitsoraJKes  upon  the  ships  and  goods  of 
foreigners  n  die  same 

as  before :... ;;..     .., Dor^g.^o^. 

AxyioiuraRCc  cannot  be  made  upon  one  thing  to 
depend  lipoa  the  fate  of  another,  if  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  an  insurance  be  unconnected  with  the  event 
insured  against  tlje  policy.  K^mp  v.  yig"f,  i  T. 
R.  304.  Id  wager  policies  the  insured  takes  upon 
t^itnfcrlf  to  perfonn  all  that  the  owner  could  have 
done. 

A  policy  "  without  further  proof  of  interest  than 
the  polky,"  is  good  witliin  the  act,  Da  Cuta  v.  l<rith, 
4  Burr,  1966.  A  small  interest  will  not  take  a  case 
out  of  the  statute:  thus,  an  agreeotent  in  contderation 
of  20I.  to  pay  locol.,  if  a  ship  did  n#t  save  her  pas- 
sage to  China,  was  held  a  wager  insurance  within  the 
r.    .  'h  the   party  had  some  goods  on  board. 

t\  ':rj,  Cawp.  583. 

In  a  valued  policy,  the  proper  effect  of  the  valuation 
is  the  filing  the  amount  of  the  prime  cost,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  parties  had  admitted  it  at  a 
trial  }  but  for  every  other  purpose,  it  must  be 
taken  that  the  vahie  was  fixed  in  such  a  manner, 
as  tlut  the  insured  meant  to  have  an  in  lenuiity 
and  no  more.  The  practice  of  pcrmatit)';  the 
insured  on  a  valued  policy  to  recover  the  whole 
tarn  insured  upon  a  total  loss,  though  his  interest 
be    less    than    tJiit  :   fl-.js  stut.      A 


d   policy  on   i 


ipon  a  voyage. 


is  not  within  the  act,  the  object  of  the  insurance 
bring  an  indumniry.  Gratu  v.  PerHngtm,  M.  22 
G.  m.  U.  R.  M.S.     .Sr    ..;•■>  -  •  ,. 

mission   expected  as  c-  :  1 

wager.  fSutv:  Lt  Mttmitr,  at  N';  P.  after  Hil.  1 796, 
Pvk.  2<S8. 

R ■-infuranrc.     A  policy  of  iiijui.ii  <.    u.  ...^  oun- 
1,  the  underwriters  arc  boiifii!  hv  «!ic  tenns  of 
!,   nor  can  they  be  rcltascvl  \\  coatirart 


surers, 
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siirers,  bv  causing  a  re-insurance  to  be  made  on  the 
same  risk,  and  the  new  insurers  will  be  responsible  to 
him  in  case  of  loss,  to  the  amount  of  the  re-insurance. 
T.'t  the  re-insurer  is  only  responsible  to  the  original 
insurer  and  not  to  the  original  insured. 

Thus  stands  the  law  on  this  subject  in  most  of  the 
states  of  Etirope;  but  in  England,  by  the  rp  G.  II. 
c.  37-  s.  4,  re-insurances  are  prohibited  except  in  case 
of  the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  original  insurer. 
This  hAs  been  held  to  extend  not  only  to  British,  but 
also  to  foreign  ships.  Andrte  v.  Fletcher,  2  T.  R. 
j6i. 

Double  imurance  is  where  the  insured  makes  two 
insurances  on  the  same  risk  and  the  same  interest.  A 
double  insurance,  though  it  be  made  with  a  view  to 
a  double  satisfaction  in  case  of  loss,  and  is  therefore 
in  nature  of  a  wager,  is  not  roid.  The  two  policies 
are  considered  as  making  but  one  insurance;  they  are 
good  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  effects  put  in 
risk  ;  but  the  insured  shdl  not  be  permitted  to  reco- 
ver a  double  satisfaction.  He  may  sue  the  under- 
writers on  both  the  policies  ;  but  he  can  only  recover 
the  real  amount  of  his  "loss,  to  which  all  the  under- 
writers shall  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  several 
subscriptions;  and  therefore,  if  he  should  content 
himself  with  suing  only  on  one  of  the  policies,  the 
underwriters  on  that  policy  may  recover  a  rateable 
contribution  from  those  on  the  other.  Davis  v. 
Gildart,  at  N.P.  aft.  East.  17  G.  III. 

Though  only  a  single  satisfaction  can  be  recovered 
on  a  double  insurance  by  the  same  person,  yet  dif- 
ferent persons  may  insure  the  same  thing,  and  each 
recover  the  flill  value  of  the  thing  insured.  Gcd'tn 
&  al.  V.  Lend.  As:ur.  I  Bur.  489.  I  Bl.  103.  If 
the  whole  loss  be  recovered  from  one  insurer,  he  ought 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  insured  to  receive  con- 
tribution from  the  others.  But  various  persons  may 
insure  various  interests  on  the  same  bottom. 

Of  the  voyage.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  no  insurance  can  be  legally  made  upon  any 
voyage  undertaken  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, or  to  those  of  its  dependencies,  or  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  insurer 
was  or  was  not  informed  that  the  voyage  was  illegal. 
An  insurance,  therefore,  upon  a  voyage  undertaken 
contrary  to  the  navigation  laws  is  void.     So  if  it  be 
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upon  a  voyage  prohibited  by  the  laws  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

But  under  the  American  treaty,  confirmed  by  the 
Stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  97,  which  allows  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  trade  to  the  British 
territories  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  trade  be  carried  on  between  America  and  India 
direct,  but  it  may  be  carried  on  circuitously,  byway 
of  Europe.     Wilson  v.  Marrynt,  8  T.  R.  31. 

If  an  integral  voyage  be,  in  any  respect,  illegal  in 
its'commencement,  no  insurance  can  be  legally  effected 
on  any  part  of  it,  though  such  part,  taken  by  itself, 
would  be  legal. 

Risks  against  which  insurances  may  he  made.  In- 
surances may  be  made  against  all  the  risks  or  perils 
which  are  hicident  to  sea  voyages,  subject  however  to 
certain  exceptions  founded  in  public  policy  and  the 
interests  of  humanity,  which  require  that  in  certain 
cases,  men  shall  not  be  permitted  to  protect  themselves 
against  some  particular  perils  of  insurance.  But  an 
insurer  cannot  make  himself  answerable  for  a  loss 
proceeding  from  the  fault  of  the  insured.  No  in- 
surance can  be  made,  even  against  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  upon  illegal  commerce. 

The  words  of  an  English  policy,  which  specify  the 
various  risks  against  which  insurances  are  usually 
made,  are  these.  "  Touching  the  adventures  and 
perils  which  we  the  insurers  are  contented  to  bear, 
and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they  are  of  the 
seas,  men  of  war,  fires,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers, 
thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter  mart, 
surprizals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  distraints  and  de- 
tainment of  all  kings,  princes  and  people  of  what 
nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the 
masters  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses, 
and  misfortunes,  and  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt, 
detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  mer- 
chandize, and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part  thereof,  without 
prejudice  to  this  insurance." 

In  order  to  confine  insurances  against  real  and  im- 
portant losses  arising  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
to  obviate  disputes  respecting  losses  from  the  perish- 
able quality  of  the  goods  insured,  and  all  trivial  subjects 
of  litigation,  it  appears  to  be  the  general  law  of  all 
maritime  states  that  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  for 

any 
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mj  average  loss,  unless  it  exceed  one  per  cent-  in- 
dependent of  which  a  clause  has  been  introduced  into 
the  poHcics  of  most  countries,  by  which  it  b  stipu- 
lated that  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  par- 
tial loss  under  a  given  rate  per  cent.  In  England  it  is 
now  constantly  stipulated  in  all  policies,  that  upon 
certain  enumerated  articles  the  instn-er  shall  not  be 
answerable  for  any  pirtial  loss  whatever  j  that  upon 
certain  others,  liable  to  partial  in;urie«,  but  less  dif- 
fcult  to  b:  preserved  at  sea,  he  shaQ  only  be  liable 
for  partial  iotses  above  6ve  per  cent. ;  and  that,  as  to 
all  other  gtxKls,  and  also  the  slup  and  freight,  he 
shall  only  be  liable  for  partial  lo»cs  above  three  per 
cent.  This  change  was  first  introduced  in  1 749,  to 
tXft  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  premium  to  the 
nature  of  the  commodity.  But  the  insurer  is  liable 
for  the  losses,  however  small,  called  general  average, 
and  losses  occasioned  by  the  stranding  of  the  ship. 

Ill  the  common  policies,  used  in  London  by  private 
underwrite—    ■' -morindum  runs  thtu: 

**  N.  B.  1.  :.,  Mlt,  fruit,  fiour  and  iced,  are 

warranted  firee  from  average,  ntdcss  general,  or  the 
ship  be  stranded.  Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hnlcs, 
aitd  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under 
five  per  cent. ;  and  all  other  goods,  dso  the  ship  and 
freight,  are  srarranted  free  from  average  under  three 
per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

This  form  of  the  meaomchiin  was  geoeraOy  used, 
not  only  by  private  underwriters,  but  also  by  the  two 
rtuunmce  companies,  till  the  year  1754,  when  acisc 
occurred  on  a  policy  on  com,  where  the  ship  being 
stranded,  the  insiuvd  recovered  a  partial  loss  to 
the  amount  of  about  80L  per  cent.  Lord  C.  J.  Ryder 
and  a  special  jury,  considering  the  words  •*  free  from 
average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  as 
a  condition,  and  holding  that  by  the  ship's  being 
stranded,  the  insured  wot  let  in  to  prove  his  whole 
partial  '  '".'UiJ/ifi  v.   Ltnden  Atturanet^  cited  3 

Burr.  1  ^ 

Many  questioiu  have  arisen  on  the  words  "  free 
from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 
The  word  unltss  has  been  held  to  make  an  exception, 
not  a  condition.  Wdion  v.  Smith,  3  Burr.  1550. 
Afa/m  v.  Murraj,  Pari.  1 16. 

If  the  articles  for  which  the  insured  is  \V3rranteJ 
to  be  free  of  average,  except  general,  spcciJically  rc- 
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main  after  the  voyage,  thougli  by  sea  damage 
they  are  rendered  of  no  value,  yet  if  the  ship  has  not 
been  stranded,  this  is  only  a  partial  loss,  for  which 
the  insurer  is  not  liable.  Ccciwgy.  FrastTf  B.  R»£ast> 
25  G.III.M  S. 

The  insurer  has  never  been  held  liable  but  for  a 
total  loss  upon  the  enumerated  articles  ;  if  the  ship< 
be  stranded,  the  '  "  ■  cr  for  any  partial 

loss,  though  it  (ii _..... ;iie  stranding;  the 

memorandum  controuls  the  general  words  of  the  po- 
licy, as  fir  as  it  extends.  But  ujwn  a  stranding  takinj^ 
place,  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  mcmorandunk 
arc  put  in  the  same  situation  as  any  other  commodity, 
and  the  insurer  becomes  liable  for  all  damage  sustained 
by  them,  though  not  arising  from  the  strandingw 
Keshit  V.  LuihiHgtcn,  4  T.  R.  783. 

The  meaning  of  the  memorandum  lis,  that  in  n9> 
ease  the  insurer  shall  be  liable  for  any  partial  loss  oa 
the  articles  enumerated,  unless  it  be  a  general avcragc- 
or  the  ship  stranded,  and  he  shall  be  liable  for  no- 
other  loss,  though  it  be  of  a  nature  tofffhich  any 
other  eomiiKKlity  is  equally  liable.  A  loss  by  stranding 
must  be  an  immediate,  not  a  remote  consequence  of 
the  strandbig  to  be  within  the  memorandum. 

If  the  ship  be  not  stranded,  the  in&urcd  cannot  K" 
cover  for  any  partial  lou,  however  Rrcat,  but  only  for 
a  total  loss,  AI'Andrews  v.  Faugkan,  at  N.  P.  after 
Mich.  1793.  Park  i  14.  To  recover  in  such  case  as- 
for  a  total  loss,  the  voyage  mutt  either  have  been  lost,, 
or  the  goods  wholly  destroyed.  It  has  invariably  lieen 
held,  that  the  voyage  must  either  liave  been  lost,  or 
the  cargo,  if  it  be  one  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum,  must  be  wholly  and  actually  destroyed,, 
toe  insured  to  recover. 

It  .  :...  icttled,  that  if  the  ship  be  stranded,  the 
insurer  is  liable  for  any  partial  loss  in  any  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  memorandum,  though  such  loss  did  not 
arise  ftt5ni  the  stnmding,  but  from  snme  other  cause. 
Burnett  v.  KemingUn,  7  T.  R.  210.  S.  C.  Ejf.  Rep. 
416. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  cases  which  have 
been  decided  upon  the  construction  of  the  memoran- 
dum, it  still  remains  a  question,  wlicthcr  the  partial 
losses,  from  which  the  insurer  is  excepted  by  it,  conv- 
prchend  the  total  loss  of  any  entire  individual,  is  well 
as  a  partial  injur]r  to  the  whole  of  the  species  of 

goods 


goods  excepted  by  the  memorandum  from   average  ' 
losses. 

If  any  loss  or  damage  happen  to  the  goods  from 
any  fault  or  defect  of  the  ship,  not  arising  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  sea,  or  from  any  accident  or 
misfortune  in  the  voyage,  but  from  some  latent  de- 
fect before  she  sailed,  the  ovirner  of  the  goods  has  his 
remedy  against  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  such  loss  or 
damage  ;  and  the  insurer,  in  such  case,  is  not  liable, 
because,  in  every  contract  of  insurance,  there  is  an 
implied  warranty,  that  the  ship  is  sea-tuorthy  ;  and  if 
it  appear  that  she  was  not  so,  the  contract  is  void. 
,  If  a'  number  of  persons  enter  a  ship  under  pre- 
tence of  being  a  press-gang,  and  with  violence  rob 
the  ship  of  goods  on  board,  the  master  shall  answer 
for  these  goods,  though  he  had  taken  all. proper  pre- 
cautions to  secure  the  goods,  and  though  he  was  un- 
able to  resist  the  robbers.  Morse  v.  Sla,  MoUoy,  B.  2. 
C.2.      '■'    ■ 

if  a  loss  happens  in  the  shipping  or  landing  of  goods, 
by  the  fault  of  the  master  or  crew,  or  the  defect  of 
tlic  ship's  tackle,  the  owners  and  the  master  are  each 
liable. 

The  Stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  86,  Umits  the  liability  of 
the  ownei-s  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight, 
tliough  the  master  or  mariners  should  not  be  privy  to 
any  robbery,  &c.  nor  answerable  for  any  loss  or 
damage  occasioned  by  fire  on  board;  nor  shall 
the  master  or  owners  be  liable  for  the  loss  of  any 
gold,  silver,  jewels,  &c.  by  means  of  any  robbery, 
&c.  ufiless  die  shipper  insert  in  the  bill  of  lading,  or 
otherwise  declare,  the  quality  and  value  thereof. 

The  insurers,  as  well  as  the  owners,  are  liable  un- 
der the  policy  for  losses  occasioned  by  external  thefts, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  so  stolen,  or  in  his 
name,  the  insurers,  may  recover  against  the  owners, 
Harford  \.  Maynard,    Hil.  Vac.  1785.  Pari  25. 

Duration  of  the  risk.  To  charge  the  insurer,  it  is 
not  enough  that  a  loss  has  happened  at  sea,  it  must 
appear  to  have  happened  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  risk  insured.  Upon 
goods,  the  risk  does  not  commence  until  they  are  ac- 
tmlly  on  board  the  ship,  and  therefore  the  insurer  is 
liot  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  which  may  hap- 
pen to  them  while  they  are  on  the  passage  to  the 
■;   r  ;  'dn'd  in  general  the  risk  on  goods  continues  no 
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'longer  than  while  they  are  on  board  the  ship  men- 
tioned in  the  policy;  and  that  if  they  be  removed  from 
on  board  that  ship  and  landed,  or  put  on  board  ano- 
ther ship  w'itliout  the  consent  of  the  insurers,  the 
contract  is  at  an  end. 

But  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions ;  as  where  ihe 
ship  is  disabled,  and  the  goods  are  put  on  board  ano- 
ther vessel  to  be  forwarded  to  their  port  of  delivery. 
So  if  it  be  agreed  thatthe  goods  shall  be  removed  into 
another  ship  at  a  particular  place  in  the  voyage,  and 
there  being  no  ship  there,  they  are  put  on  board  a 
store  ship.  An  insurance  on  goods  extends  to  carry- 
ing them  -on  shore  in  a  boat.  If  an  insurance. on 
goods  be  to  such  a  city,  it  is  sufHcient  to  bring  them 
to  the  port  to  which  goods  destined  for  that  city  are 
usually  sent.      Tierney  v.  Etherington,  cited   i  Burr. 

348.     . 

The  clause  in  the  English  policies,  as  in  foreign 
ones,  shews  that  the  risk  on  goods  continues  until 
they  are  discharged  and  safely  landed  at  the  port  of 
delivery ;  and  the  insured  is  protected  by  the  policy, 
in  carrying  the  goods  in  lighters  to  any  port  of  de!i- 
-very  \vhere  such  goods  are  usually  loaded.  Policies 
ought  always  to  be  construed  according  to  the  course 
of  trade  in  the  place  ;  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  insured.  If  the  owner  of  goods  insured 
take  them  from  on  board  the  ship  in  his  own  lighter, 
the  insured  is  discharged.  Sparrow  v.  Carruthers,  at 
N.P.  2  Str.  1236. 

"Where  goods  are  put  into  a  public  lighter  for  the 
purpose  of  being  landed,  the  risk  continues.  But  if 
the  merchant  send  his  own  lighter,  this  will  be  a  de- 
livery to  him,  and  the  insurer  is  discharged,  Rosier  v. 
London  Assur.  before  BulUr  J.  at  N.  P.  June  8,  1784. 

The  consignor  of  goods  in  the  port  of  I^ondon 
employs  a  common  ligliterman  to  land  them  ;  and  if 
in  the  passage  to  the  shore  the  lighter  is  simk  by  un- 
avoidable accident,  this  is  a  loss  within  the  policy. 
Hurry  ami  others  v.  Roy.  Ex.  Asstir.  C.  B.  Easter, 
1 80 1. 

The  policy  affords  protection  in  the  port  of  deli- 
very only  till  the  goods  can  be  conveniently  landed, 
and  no  longer,  Parkinson  v.  Collier,  at  N.  P.  Part. 
314.  Yet  if  the  cargo  be  sold  without  unloading,  and 
the  vendee  contract  for  the  freight  of  it  to  another 
port,  the  insurer  is  discharged.     But  the' general  irule 

may 
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.  tnay  be  controlled  by  the  usage  of  a  particular  trad«, 

^  Nat/eir.  Kainau-aj,  Doug.  492. 

Every  underwriter  ';ow  tlic  prac- 

tko  of  the  irad.-  he  j:.-...  .  .... ^..  i.cemiy  cstij- 

liiliod  ;  the  UMge  of  anotlicr  similar  trade  may  be 

,4givc»  in  evidence  to  shew  the  practice  of  a  newly  es- 

nuance  ^  the  rifi,  \a  Eng- 
ht)d  tlie  cummonccinent  of  the  ritk  on  the  ship  vart  :s 
in  Inouttrj'  .  it  is 

.g*-'--';    ■  -'"".re;.. . .  ^ g  to 

kud  at  her , 

bometimcs  priTateen  on  a  cruize,  tlups  engaged 
in  the  ■  <-s,  arc  insured 

for  a  1  i-     ,  such  cases  the 

t«ik  commences  and  ends  with  the  term,  Kherevcr  the 
ship  nuy  then  happen  to  be. 

If  a  ship  be  iosui«-l  '^ —  'he  port  of  LooJon  to 
any  other  port,  and  i  breaks  ground,  an  ac- 

cident happen  to  l-cr,  the  insurers  arc  ou  answerable, 
iior  the  risk  don  not  cor  -:il  she  sets  sail  on 

her  ,' '"-'-  •'■•  •■  •   '-■"       P  ■•  !f  the 

iiu  -  -on, 

the  ifHarei»  are  liable  to  any  accident  that  may 
happen  to  her   from   the  time  of  subscribing  the 

po'i-'''- 

^ .  ship  expected  to  arrive  at  a  certain  place 

abroad  is  insarcd  "  at  and  from"  that  place,  or  from 
hrr  '     ri«k  begins  from  the  first  mo- 

mi:  >t  the  place  spccibcd,  and  the 

words  j(ftf  mrrivaJ  are  implied,  and  always  under- 
stc  J      The  risk  in  such  cases 

ccr,  ^ .-.',;-.  ;.  preparing  for  the 

Yc>  of  the  voyage  be 

bid  aside,  and  the  ship  be  aithrcd  to  lay  there  for  a 
length  of  time  with  the  owncn  privity,  the  insurers 

iirr  fiot  1i.»':'Ij. 
00. 

in  t;-.. 
Uabkfo. 
atKP.i'*' 
This  bok 
bcf'-f  il>f  ii 
be. 


usually  made  to  continue 

•iirs 
11.  uiM.itr  IS 
i/r//»  V.  /7f//, 

tod 
•-  ~  ■■■,—■ 'ng 
voyage,  the  ship 


i«  9u«<d  9a  .ihia  account  tiur  she  wriTct  and  has 
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been  moored  24  hours.  The  Insurer  is  not  liable 
though  the  forfeiture  attached  the  moment  the  of- 
fence was  committed.  J.^i^tr  ▼.  Offej^  1  T.  R. 
252. 

A  ship  is  insured  for  six  montl.  ;  which 

time  she  gets  her  death's  wound,  but  survives  the  six 

• '--'-■ -erisnot'    "  .    "     ■    "''   >'     '^, 

..)  H.R.  W. 

iiut  u    the  sliip,  from  necessity,  '  i\er 

moorings  t' fore  the    :•  '•     '    —  :  ijc 

contioues.     ll'r.pia   v.  .    if 

the  ship  be  seized  at  her ,  pprt^  of  .'.»  prize 

within  24  hoars.  M'mttt  v.  Andernut  a^  r^P..  Ptake 
ail. 

If  the  risk  oa  a  slup  be  from  S.  to  B,  generally  it 
has  been  boldoi,  that  it  lasts  till  &he  is  unloaded  4nd 
discharged. 

Yet  an  insurance  to  Jamaica  ger.cr.i^lv  ends  :ir.  soon 
as  the  skip  has  anchored  24  hours  .r.  re, 

though  her  cargo  is  to  be  delivered  i  ,  places. 

Cair.dtn  v.  Cviulty,  I  fl/.  417  and  4 1  o.  ..w  .^v  v.  Mf- 
thtr^  at  K.  P.  Etp.  Rep  412.  Pari  38. 

The  risk  of  the  furniture  of  the  ship  may  continue 
even  when  put  on  shore;  thus^  if  the  nd 

tackle  of  a  ship  arc  put  on  shore  during  ..  ..^....  in 
the  usual  course  of  the  voyage,  and  arc  burnt  hv  .^^ct- 
dcnt,  this  b  a  loss  witlun  tlte  polii  '-y. 

Ex.  Auur.    I  Bur.  34 1  • 

If  a  loss  be  within  the  general  word?  of  t!ie  po'icy, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  insurer  ;  se 

from  a   ;  insured  againj,:.      ik5i:iibiiig  tJie 

voyage  in  ...  ,  — ics,  is  an  expr<"  r-^  rencc  to  all 
the  circumstances  attending  it. 

^.t^jjJ^rance  upon  an  India  voyage  inchidcs'thc 
risk  of  the  country  voyage,  by  the  usage  of  the  trade. 
So/x'itJer  y.  Hepkint,  3  i/wr.  1 707. 

If  in  a  policy  on  an  Indian  voyage  there  be  liberty 
"  to  touch,  stuy,  and  trade,  at  any  ports  or  places/' 
this  covers  the  risk  even  of  a  second  country  voyage. 
Grfgtrj  V.  Cirijtif,  B.  R,  Tr.  29  G.  III. 

In  a  like  policy  the  liberty  v^as  ordy  to  touch  and 

stny  at  any  port,  &c.  in  the  voyage :  by  the  usage  of 

the  trade,  this  covered  the  risk  on  the  intermediate 

voyages-  Farquanon  y.  llunttr,  B.  R.  Hil.  25  G.III. 

But  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  liberty  to  touch  and 

stay 


-5.  i  and  place?,  Bieans  only  jilaces  in  the  I 

usual   course   of  the   voyage.      Lavabre  v.   Wilson,  ■ 
Doug.  2-]  1. 

A  liberty  to  touch  and  stay  does  not  authorize  the 
insured  to  break  bvJk  and  trade.  Hi/l  v.  Wardell,  at 
N.  P.  Esp.  Rep.  6io. 

The  risk  may  be  properly  commenced,  though 
■under  circaipstances  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract. Thus,  if  a  ship  is  insured  from  A  to  B,  being 
represented  as  a  specific  part  of  a  vopge  from  B  to  C, 
thence  to  A,  and  back  to  B:  the  ship,  having  sailed 
to  C,  is  unavoidably  obhged  to  return  to  B  ;  whence 
■she  sails  to  A,  and  is  captured  on  her  voyage  back 
from  thence  to  B.  The  insurer  is  liable  to  this  loss, 
though  tlie  original  voyage,  of  which  the  voyage  in- 
sured was  a  part,  was  not  performed ;  and  the  sail- 
ing from  A  to  B  was  a  good  commencement  of  the 
voyage  insured.     Driscolv.  Passmorey   i  PuL  ^tnd  Bos. 

■200. 

Though  the  ship,  through  necessity,  change  the 
order  of  the  places  at  which  she  is  to  touch ;  yet,  if 
she  do  not  abandon  the  original  voyage,  the  risk 
continues  :  as,  if  a  ship  is  insured  on  the  round  voy- 
age mentioned  in  the  last  case,  the  captain,  on  his 
arrival  at  B,  writes  to  his  broker,  to  know  whether 
the  underwriters  will  still  consider  themselves  liable, 
if  the  charterer  should  insist  on  his  proceeding  to  A  ; 
and  is  answered  by  the  broker,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the;  policy  is  at  an  end.     At  the  instance  of  the  char- 
terer, the  ship  proceeds  to  A,  and  on  her  return  from 
thence  is  captured.     The  insurer  is  liable,  the  devi- 
ation being  justified  by  necessity,  and  the  original 
voyage  never  having  been  abandoned.    DriscoUv,  Vo- 
vil,   I  Pul.  and  5w.  313. 

If,  after  the  insurance  is  effected,  any  thing  be 
done  by  the  insured  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  risk, 
this  must  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  insurers, 
otherwise  it  will  avoid  the  contract. 

If  a  ship  insured  as  a  private  trader,  afterwards 
takes  letters  of  marque,  without  the  consent  of  the 
underwriters,  this  discharges  the  underwriters,  though 
no  use  be  made  of  the  letters  of  marque.  De/iison  v. 
Modigliatii,  5  T.  R.  580. 

Where  letters  of  marque  were  taken  out,  but  with- 
out proper  certificate,  and  only  to  entice  seamen  to 
enter,  without  any  intention  of  cruising ;  tliis  did  not 
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vary  the  risk  so  as  to  avoid  the  policy,  even  though 
the  captain,  against  his  instructions,  cruised,  and  took 
prizes.    Moss  V.  Byrom,  6  T.  R.   379. 

Of  the  Policy.  A  policy  of  insurance  is  the 
name  given  to  the  instftiment  by  which  the  con- 
tract of  insurance  is  effected  and  reduced  into  form, 
and  it  is  not,  like  most  contracts,  signed  by  both 
parties,  but  only  by  the  insurer.' 

As  the  premium,  which  is  the  consideration  of  the 
promise  made  by  the  insurer,  is  paid,  or  supposed  to 
be  paid,  at  the  time  the  policy  is  subscribed,  the  con- 
tract contains  nothing  in  nature  of  a  counter  promise 
to  be  performed  by  the  insured ;  in  general,  tliere- 
fore,  it  contains  only  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
insurers. 

Policies,  with  reference  to  the  reality  of  the  interest 
of  the  insured,  are  distinguished  into,  interest  and 
ivager  policies  ;  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the 
interest,  they  are  distinguished  into  open  and  valued. 
An  interest  policy  is  ■where  the  insured  has  a  real, 
substantial,  assignable  interest  in  the  thing  insured, 
in  which  case  only  it  is  a  contract  of  indemnity. 

A  tuager  policy  is  a  pretended  insurance,  founded 
on  an  ideal  risk,  where  the  insured  has  no  interest 
in  the  thing  insured,  and  can  therefore  sustain  no  loss 
by  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  misfortunes  insured 
against.  Insurances  of  this  sort  are  usually  expressed 
by  the  words  "  interest  or  no  interest ;"  or,  "  ■with- 
out furtlier  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy ;"  or, 
"  Avithout  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer." 

An  open  policy  is  where  the  amount  of  the  in- 
sured is  not  fixed  by  the  policy,  but  is  left  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  insured  in  case  a  loss  should 
happen. 

A  valued  poFu-y  is  ■jvhere  a  value  has  been  set  on 
the  ship  or  goods  insured,  and  the  value  is  inserted 
in  the  policy  in  nature  of  liquidated  damages,  to  save 
the  necessity  of  proving  it  in  case  of  total  loss  5  for 
by  allowing  the  value  to  be  thus  inserted  in  the  po- 
licy, the  Insurer  agrees  that  it  shall  be  taken  as  there 
stated.  This  value  is  or  ought  to  be  the  real  value 
of  the  ship,  or  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  effecting  the  policy. 

tJpon  n  valued  policy,  the  insured  needs  only  to 
prove  some  interest,  the  amount  being  admitted. 
Where  a  valued  policy  is  bona  fide  meant  as  an  in- 
demnity 
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,     .  .   inquire  very  minutely 

V  I.    ,,-  •'  ,■  ■-,!;;  interest 

.  to  be  rc- 

:  ,;  the  ooccrtaintj  of  every  vj1«3- 

'.acincu  in  this  point  would  only 

■'•yn;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

i  to  be  a  mere  cover  for  a 

rj  coort  tnust  pronounce  the  policy  to  be 

' .  ■'  inf^aning  of  tl' 

•he  case  of  a  vi  that  there  is 

-tween  an  open  and  a  valued 

1   tbe  fur mcr  t '  rrum  be  provedf  in 


icr  the  policy  be  of  the  one  sort 


by  «9\ 

Kivc^ 

behalf 
ail  loMCs  aj 
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bat  to 


dcfirnd^r.ts  cLiotcd, 
>c  baLinct  t  between 

.:cd  tbem- 
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,  of  prnniuuM  upon  these  insu- 
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transacted  by 

'iit  uus  orauui  ui  ouijncM  their  pro- 
brcLcr  the  merclunt  look*  for  the 
regulu  •  lie  under- 

w:  r  a  fair  .  <docure  q£  all 

nij...  •"  '  ..;tLiiiijj  till.-  rjik,  and  for  the 

paymc.  .ns. 

But  thoug^i  the  uaJcrwriter  iookc  to  the  broker  (ut 
hit  pr  :  broker,  in  hi*  aceoont 

,v:-l.   •  -   .1:.    C...    .1  ..    :....    —  I 

:cr,  ya  Mich  \ama  are  not 
.to  Uv  ju  iA  JL  debt  frooi  the  underwriter  to 
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miuBis  must  be  given  to  the  broker,  because  the  un- 
derwriter* know  nothing  of  the  principals,  yet  that 
they  could  not  sit  off  the  losses  or  returns  of  pre- 
mium* due  to  the  principals,  and  which  they  or^y 
could  sue  for  against  a  debt  due  from  the  defend'onts 
to  the  bankrupt.  Wiban  and  other  as!>ignecs  v. 
CrttghtM  and  uhers,  B,  R.  M.  23  G.  III.  MS. 

lu  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  action  was  brought 
by  the  assignees  of  an  imdcrwr':  -  •'-'-.     _ 

it  watf  deter mine>.l,  that  the  u^.. 
losses  upon  policies  subscribed  by  the  b.  and 

due  to  the  defendant's  correspondents,    \l\xi  thtts, 

the  defendant  had  :i  - -•    ion  ilt!  cr(d<rrf,  wLicIi 

Lord  Maix&ticld  said  .   ■■■\  liable  to  his  corre- 

spondents for  losses,  without. first  bringing  an  action 
on  •  writer. 

\. ..... ...., ,  -  ..i  to  rciidcit  a  disla^x" 

£rom  the  pbcc  where  he  means  to  be  itusuredt  the 
policy  is  tuually  cfilctcd  by  the 
agent  or  correspondent  there,  who  ii  ;ic  li.  r.oi  hi:  i 
self  a  broker,  employs  one,  and  givA  him  all  ncr':^* 
■ary  instructions  with  whidi  he  has  been  fiirnislic<l 
for  getting  the  insurance  effected.  Cnvf  ▼.  DuUifJ, 
D.  R.  liiiL  36  G.  III.  MS. 

Tbf/trm  and  requiii/es  of  tht  Pclicj.  Trcn  the  J^a- 
turc  and  objca  of  the  contract,  courts  of  justice  hayr 
always  c  ';  it  according  to  the  intention  of  th; 

{urtics,  -v^  ..=  w...t  the  indemnity  of  the  insured,  and 
the  advancement  of  trade,  which  are  the  great  objects 
o(  insurance,  may  be  attained. 

Wlxcn  a  clause  is  clear  in  itself,  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood literally ;  but  when  clauses  arc  obKure«  the 
best  and  only  mode  of  Exing  their  meaning  b  by  the 
;  of  the  common  law. 

As  it  b  often  necessary  to  intrnduco 
dauscs  iiito  the  policy,  to  adapt  it  to  the  ] 
stipulate    .  .c  parties,  particular  care  should  \>e 

taken  in  stating  the  same.  Lord  Mansfield,  while 
'  —  .g  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  one  of  tho.se  clauses, 
\  that  he  did  not  recollect  an  iiui.ince  of  ^ 
•ddition  of  thb  sort  which  had  not  created  doubts  on 
the  construction  of  it,  and  thb  (jxqucntly  happened 
whc—  :  "•  '  r  two  more  or  less  would  have  rcjj- 
de:  irrfcfly  c'ear.     D(>if.  257. 

shall   efilct 
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ing  the  nnme  or  names,  or  the  uraal  st)-le  and  firm  of 
dealing  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons  interested,  or 
of  the  consignor  or  consignors,  consignee  or  eon- 
signees  of  the  property  to  be  insured,  or  of  the  per- 
son or  pCTsons  residing  in  Great  Britain  who  shall 
receive  the  order  for  and  effect  such  policy,  or  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  give  the  order  to  the 
agent  or  agents  immediately  employed  to  negociate 
or  effect  such  policy;  and  every  policy  made  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be 
null  and  void." 

This  act  onght  to  be  construed  liberally,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  extent ;  therefore  if  a  consignee  refuse 
to  accept  a  cargo  of  goods,  or  to  accept  bills  of  ex- 
change for  the  amount,  the  general  agent  of  the  con- 
signer becomes  in  e&edt  the  consignee,  and  may  m- 
sure  in  his  own  name. 

In  almost  all  casts  of  hisurance  on  goods,  it  is  nsual 
and  necessary  to  specify  in  the  policy  the  ship  in  v/hkh. 
they  arc  to  be  transported. 

This  being  inserted  in  the  policy,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  contract,  that  the  adventure  shall  be  on  board 
the  skip  specified  and  no  other,  nor  can  any  other 
vessel  be  substituted  for  it,  unless  through  necessity, 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  insurer. 

Not  only  the  name,  but  also  the  species  of  vessel, 
ought  to  be  mentioned ;  and  if  this  be  done  falsely, 
in  order  to  mislead  the  insurer,  and  diminish  the 
risk,  as  if  a  brig  or  sloop,  or  other  small  vessel,  be 
described  as  a  ship,  thife  will  vitiate  the  contract ;  but 
if  the  error  in  the  description  of  the  vessel  arise  only 
from  mistake  or  inadvertence,  and  it  does  not  affect 
the  risk,  or  if  the  insurers  knew  upon  what  vessel 
the  risk  was  to  be  run,  the  false  description  in  the 
policy  will  not  affect  the  contract. 

The  name  of  the  master  also  should  be  specified, 
"bccatise  his  character  and  abilities  are  material  sub- 
ject's of  consideration  in  estimating  the  risk ;  but  to 
obviate  any  difficulties  that  might  arise  from  this,  the 
followmg  words  are  always  added  in  our  policies,  "or 
whosoever  else  shall  go  for  master  jjj  tire  said  ship." 

The  policy  must  likewise  specify  the  subject  matter 
of  the  insurance,  whether  it  be  goods,  ships,  freight, 
respondentia,  bottomry,  securities,  or  other  things. 

If  the  insurance  be  on  goods,  it  h  not  necessary  to 
jKtrtic&larize  the  different  sorts;  it  is  usually  expressed 
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to  be  "  upon  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandizes." 
Yet  this  is  sometimes  done  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
underwriters ;  and  where  they  are  specified,  if  they 
be  not  put  on  board,  the  policy  will  be  void,  although 
the  insured  have  other  goods  of  equal  value  on  board. 

When  the  goods  consist  of  but  few  articles,  or  are 
vaked  by  the  hogshead,  pipe,  bale,  &c.  they  are 
generally  specified. 

Respondentia  and  bottomry  securities  must  be  in- 
sured as  such ;  but  in  an  action  on  a  policy  on  goods, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  give  in  evidence  a  respondentia 
bond  as  a  proof  of  interest  in  the  goods  which  the 
obligor  has  on  board.  GJowr  v.  Black,  3  Bur.  1394. 
I  B.  399,  40J,  422.  The  usage  of  a  particular  trade 
may  nevertheless  sanction  a  departure  from  this  rule. 
G/rgory  v.  Christie,  B.  R.  Tr.    24  G.  III.  sup.  94. 

Tlie  master's  cloaths,  the  ship's  provisions,  and 
goods  lashed  to  the  deck,  cannot  be  insured  as  goods. 
Money,  jewels,  or  bullion,  may  be  insured  under  the 
denomination  of  goods.  But  the  insurer  is  not  liable 
for  the  risk  of  a  clandestine  exportation  of  these  ar- 
ticles. Jewels,  &c.  worn  by  persons  on  board,  are 
not  included  in  a  policy  on  goods.  An  insurance  on 
a  ship  does  not  comprehend  both  ship  and  cargo  ;  and 
therefore  if  a  merchant  insure  a  ship  generally,  and 
she  then  happen  to  be  laden,  the  insjirer,  in  case  of 
loss,  shall  answer  only  for  the  ship,  but  not  for  the 
goods. 

Voyage  how  to  be  described  in  the  Policy.  Every  fact 
and  circumstance  relating  to  the  contract  of  insurance 
must  be  stated,  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
truth.  The  voyage  insured  must  therefore  be  truly 
and  accurately  described  in  the  policy;  namely,  the 
time  and  place  at  which  the  risk  is  to  begin ;  the 
place  of  the  ship's  departure  ;  the  place  of  her  desti- 
nation ;  and  the  time  when  the  risk  shall  end  ;  whe- 
ther on  goods,  or  on  the  ship.  If  a  blank  be  left  for 
the  place  either  of  the  ship's  dejiartore  6r  destination, 
the  policy  will  be  void  for  the  uncertainty ;  as,  if  a 
ship  be  insuretl  from  London  to  this 

blank  being  left  to  prevent  an  enemy's  learning  the 
place  of  the  ship's  destination ;  if  the  ship  in  hef 
voyage  be  cast  away,  the  insured  shall  not  recover  his 
loss  on  this  policy,  though  there  were  private  instruc- 
tions for  the  ship's  port  of  destination.     Molky,  b.  2. 

C,  7.   $  14.         -i-^'-iV:??^';  S^iJ?'?  ■;(«*■- J  «H§J«D  X/"v 
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In  ordinary  policies,  tlie  continuaace  of  the  risk  on 

fL!§^  is  gcoer^ily  cxpreated  to  be  "  from  the  Uajing 

...  thereof  »n  it^rd  tie  jhif^  and  ta  contuiiu  until  tie  tmme 

rgtd  and  timely  landed^'  at  the  port  of  delivery. 

Upoa  tiv:  ship  on  aa  outward  voyage,  it  is  somctimci 

**  fram  her  ieginning  ta  Lad"  at  some  particalar  place, 

9r  at  andfrtm  siich  place  ;  sometunes  "fram  a  parti- 

adar  day."     On  a  hoa»ward  voyige  it  b  generally 

tqience  "  »w  <iiw  i^/'/ arrMi«r  at  a  parti- 

lu.a.  ^.1-.^,..  dbroaJ,  or  "  at  and Jrsm"  such  place  }  and 

continues  *'■  till  tin  a, rivet"  zx.  bcr  place  of  deittina- 

tion,  **  and  it  tbtrt  mttred  14  hours  im  gud  iofily." 

Certain  proviuoos  arc  oAtt  .0  enable  the  ship 

to  touch,  stay,  trade,  &c.  -.  .     ...a  places  out  of  the 

direct  course  of  the  voyage  without  being  guilty  of  a 

do'iatioo. 

Sometimes  privateers  and  Tesseb,  which  are  con- 
stantly employed  iit  ike  coming  trade,  mt*  insured 
Hot  a  term :  but,  by  the  stat.  35  Geo.  111.  c.  63.  ^  12, 
this  term  most  not  exceed  1 2  calendar  moaihs  i  if  it 
exceed  that  time,  the  policy  will  be  void. 

Though  the  deacription  of  the  voytge  be  literally 
true,  jet  if  it  be  rtlrulatctl  to  indace  a  Cilsr  <«nelu- 
sion,  the  policy  will  be  void.    Htdan  v.  Rithmdton, 

,>ort  or  ports  of  the  ship's  destination  nmnt  be 
truly«aced.  Freight  is  insured  fron  A  to  B,  but  if 
the  goods  in  trust  are  intended  to  be  sent  to  C,  the 
policy  is  void.  -Murdui  v.  7'-//..  21  N  P.  iftcr  Trin. 
X79J.  Pari.  299. 

Deviatien.  Whalef  er  may  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  ioHMcd,  «f  the  shi^  m  ktx  sail  on  :.  X\f. 

fereat  from  the  veya|^  iMitfed,  the  po'i^, 

A  ship  is  insured  from  a  certain  day  from  A  to  B^ 
and  before  the  day  ihc  Mil*  on  a  diflorent  voyage,  the 
policy  b  discharged.  Way  v.  Ahdigiiatiit  2  T.  R.  30. 

But,  though  there  be  a  previow  dea^  to  touch  it 
4  place  out  of  the  course  oi  the  voyage,  yet,  if  the 
ttrmimi  vf  the  voyage  be  the  mme,  this  shall  only  be 
ite^ne^  as  inteotioa  to  dotkcc  :  lImis,  a  ship  insured 
from  A  to  B,  sail*  with  a  dc»ign  to  touch  at  C,  and 
before  t'  ng  point,  is  tosti  the  iivoreri  are 

A  '  'i':o:i  i:>  4i  ^CpWtHSrAMft  the  usual  course 
oif  t  -  insured^  «ot  >n  ijonaequencc  of  any 

•vowed  Udti^n,  or  any  orders  previ^uely  gives  to  the 
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optaio,  bat  firom  an  a&er-thooght  concriveil  during 
the  voyage.     If,  therefore,  a  shi     '  '  ■"      .  A 

to  B,  and  before  her  departure  t.  iiie 

tiiat  she  shall,  call  at  C,  which  is  put  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  vo}-agc  &om  A  to  J3,  this,  according  to 

the  above  doer-- ••  ■,    ^ •■    '■•  • -id  to  be 

ait  intended  i,  iiimt-ly, 

a  voyage  from  A  to  B  aud  C. 

li  Ta 

place .. ..  ..w ^„  _.  >- 

licy  will  be  good.     PLn^he  v.  .  Z^. 

/i{^  69. 

If  from  a  certain  point  in  a  v  -  '     several 

tracks, of  which  the  captain  us-....,  > .  .i:ch  hi* 

will  pursue,  but  a  particular  track  is  described  to  him 
by  the  iosiurcr,  this  should  be  mentioned  in  the  po- 
licy, otherwise  it  will  be  void.  Middle^'tcd  v.  Blatet, 
7T.R.162. 

The  various  perils  against  which  the  iiuurcd  means 
to  be  protected,  must  be  dittinctly  enumerated  in 
the  poUcy :  these  are  generally  expressed  in  a  form 
of  words  which  has  long  been  in  use,  and  being  dic- 
tated by  the  anxiety  which  is  natural  to  persons  who 
I  '  great  objccu  at  stake,  has  been  so  multiplied, 
-..-  arc  so  comprehensive,  that  they  ailbrd  full  pro- 
tection against  every  accident  or  niiafortuuc  that  can 
pooibly  h^>pea  in  the  course  of  any  voyage,  and  for 
which  it  is  meant  that  the  insurer  shall  be  answer- 
able. 

There  arc,  however,  certain  losses  for  which  it  is 
never  meant  that  the  insurer  shall  be  answerabltf, 
being  imputable  to  the  owners  of  the  ship,  or  to  the 
master  and  manners  whom  they  employ,  r-»''i'-'-  •'in 
of  the  sea.     Sii<:)i  U5  ji  ;^lr)cr'^  or-  ;o 

goods  by  bad  stowj  'g  exposed  to  wet,  tliefis, 

and  embezzlements  ui  uio  inaster       ' 

In  our  policies  are  inserted  dii  t 

lost  }■'  by  which  the  insurer  ukes  upon  hiuitdf  not 
only  the  risk  of  future  losii,  !>u'  loss  of  any 

that  may  have  abrcady  happened.     ,  .   ,  ._,i  with  tin's 
clause  are  not  deemed  wagers. 

it  waa  £Kmcrly  doubted,  whether  the  insured  eduld 
uae  his  ea^piHpip^to  recover  '  ,| 

lust,  or  in^teoMrving  such  a. ,„,  wj^ii. 

out  waving  his  right  to  abandon  -,  to  obviate  ^-hich 

d•Mi>^I  a  clause  was  iittrodaccd  in  the  policy)  ta=M4. 

3  K  2  able 
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ablf  in  case  of  any  loss  of  liiisfGrfune,  to 

empio)-  ill  iicccsinry  means  for  the  defence,  safeguard, 
and  recovery  of  the  goods  or  ship  insured,  without 
prejudice  to  the  hisurancc,  and  at  the  charge  of  the 
msurcrs;  to  which  they  bind  themselves  to  contri- 
bufe,  in  proportion  to  their  respiictiVe  subscriptions. 

The  next  clause  in  the  policy  is  that  by  which  the 
inSifcrs  bind  themselves  to  the  insured  for  the  true 
performance  of  their  contract,  nnd  confess  themselves 
paid  tlic  consideration  or  premium  l>y  tlie  insured, 
after  the  rate  specified. 

There  is  no  rule  fixed  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  the 
pfcnium  in  any  ease.  This  must  always  depend  on 
the  agreement  between  the  parties  ;  and  therefore  the 
premium,  whatevei'  It  tnajr  be,  is  always  reputed  to 
be  just  and  fair,  if  there  be  no  fraud  or  surprise  on 
either  side.  If  the  nature  of  the  risk  be  fairly  and 
fully  declared  by  the  insured,  the  insurer  can  never 
dispute  the  payment  of  a  loss  on  the  ground  of  the 
smallncss  of  a  premium. 

Date  and  Subscription  of  the  Policy.  The  sum  in- 
sured is  generally  placed  after  the  signature  in  the 
nndcrwTiter's  hand-writing,  and  in  words  at  length. 
But  it  is'  not  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  sum 
shall  be  specified  in  tl^e  policy.  An  insurer  may 
bind  himself  to  pay  the  value  of  the  effects  insured, 
or  a  given  proportion  of  it,  without  fixing  that  value 
iti  the  policy. 

There  are  few  instruments  to  which  the  true  date 
Is  more  necessary.  This  date,  when  compared  with 
the  d:itcs  of  facts  connected  with  the  transaction, 
$sr\'es  to  discover  whether  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
any  fraudulent  concealment  at  the  time. 

The  date  is  not  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  policy ; 
for  as  each  subscription  to  a  policy  makes  a  distinct 
contract,  each  underwriter  sets  down  the  day,  month, 
and  year  of  I\is  own  subscription. 

The  last  requisite  of  a  policy  is,  that  it  be  duly 
stamped.  Upon  the  sobject  of  the  stamp  duties  im- 
posed on  this  contract,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
insert  here  the  substance  of  the  stat.  35  G.  III.  c.  63. 
This  act,  which  is  declared  not  to  extend  to  insur- 
ances fm  lives,  or  against  losses  by  fire,  repeals  all 
former  stamp  duties  on  marine  insurances,  imposes, 
"  on  every  policy  of  insrrrance  upon  any  ship,  goods, 
or  merchandize,  or  upon  other  property,  the  follow- 
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ing  duties ;  viz.  where  the  sum  insured  amounts  to 
I  ool.  a  -stamp  duty  of  2s.  6d.  and  so  progressively 
for  every  sum  of  lool.  insured  ;  and  where  the  sum 
insured  is  less  than  looh  the  like  stamp  of  2S.  6d. ; 
and  where  it  exceeds  lool.  or  any  progressive  sums 
of  I  ool.  each,  by  a  fractional  part  of  lool  a  like 
duty  of  2S.  6d.  for  every  such  fractional  part;  and 
where  the  premium  bona  fide  paid,  or  contracted  for, 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  los.  the  sum  insured 
amounts  to  jool.  a  duty  of  is  3d.  and  so  progres- 
sively for  every  lool.  and  the  fractional  part  of  every 
I  ool.  insured. 

■  "  Provided,  that  where  the  premium  shall  net  ex- 
ceed 103.  per  cent  and  the  sum  insured  is  200I  or 
upwards,  a  stamp  of  2s.  6d.  may  be  used  for  every 
200I.  insured,  instead  of  stamps  of  is.  3d.  for  every 

Tool. 

"  Provided,  that  where  an  insurance  is  made  on 
goods  on  board  a  ship  specifically  named,  on  a- home- 
ward voyage,  and  tlie  sum  insured  is  found  to  exceed 
the  interest  of  loool.  or  upwards,  where  the  duty  is 
IS.  3d.  per  cent,  or  500I.  where  it  is  2s.  6d.  ;  and 
upon  oath  of  the  true  value  of  the  interest,  and  on 
production  of  the  policy  within  a  month  of  landing 
the  goods  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  proof  of  the  re- 
turn of  premium  by  the  several  underwriters  on  ac- 
count of  such  short  interest,  the  commissioners  may 
allow  for  the  excess  of  duty ;  provided  the  policy 
be  delivered  to  the  commissioners  to  be  cancelled, 
and  the  interest  insured  be  not  valued  from  the 
policy. 

"  And  every  contract  for  any  such  insurance  shall 
be  printed  or  written,  and  shall  be  deemed  a  policy  of 
insurance,  in  which  the  premium,  the  risk  insured 
against  the  names  of  the  vmderwriters,  and  the  smns 
insured,  shall  be  specified,  on  default  whereof  any 
such  insurance  shall  be  void. 

"  And  no  policy  upon  any  ship  or  share  therein, 
shall  be  made  for  any  term  longer  than  1 2  calendar 
montlis,  and  every  policy  for  a  longer  term  shall  be 
void. 

"  And  no  such  insurance,,  made  in  Great  Britain, 
shall  be  given  in  evidence,  or  shall  be  good  or  avail- 
able in  law,  unless  stamped  with  the  stamp  to  denote 
the  rate  of  duty,  or  some  higher  duty  contained  in 
this  act.     And  it  shall  not  be  lav.ful  to  stamp  any 

policy 
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t  after  the  iaiurancc  shall  be  printed  or  written, 
unjer  auv  ;  -.yhatevcr. 

t,  or  pro 
c  rancc,  or 

s'  ..crcon,  or 

>r  snch  insurance,  unless 
It  .  "  '•  stamped  with 

tl;  ,    ..  .--  _.  .  , .iiuc,  shall  £>r- 

{<■:  all  brokers,  ayents.   Sec.  negotiating 

«u  \nj  agreement 

fc  - 1  IK-  sjuK-  y\M  also  be  duly 

ttj    .  It  500!. 

"  And  it.  shall  not  be  hwrful  for  any  broker,  &c. 
nr'  such  insurance,  to  charge  for  brokenge, 

&c.  ■':  ijr  any  premlam  paid  tli-r-  -■  -•-'--  the 
same  be  ptliitcd  or  written,  and  <.  ,  and 

tnrj  mm  so  paid  shall  be  d;.-<::ncJ  to  be  paid  without 
consideration. 

"  A"}  ■•""  •"••—■ -r  or  nndcrwHtcr,  who''—''  •■■- 
ccive  ■-  .or  pay  any  lus»  upon  s  , 

rancc,  nnkatit  be  written  or  printed,  and  duly  statSp- 
od,  or  any  person  who  s'.ioR  be  concerned  in  any  frac- 
dulcnt  device  to  cradc  the  duties  imr>o::t!d  L>v  ;M<i  .i.-t, 
tluU  forfeit  for  every  ofifcnce  500L 

"  But  it  being  customary  for  the  London  A<«ii- 
ranee  and  P — '  '•  -  '  nge  Assurance  companies  to 
prepare  a  L  j  the  heads  of  the  insurance 

proposed,  aigncd  by  the  insured,  from  which  the 
policies  are  afterwards  made,  aiMl  it  would  be  incon- 
TCf--'"  •"  ""lire  the  policies  in  all  cases  to  be  im- 
m  oat  i  it  is  provided,  that  the  officers 

of  those  corporations  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  of 
the  alxr.c  pcnah       '  ■  •  ,.„(  ^^  j^. 

Jure  by  such  ui. , --.,  , ...c  day  on 

which  it  w^is  made  be  truly  expressed  in  worda  at 
,*''^jf>  aod  a  policy  be  made  out  in  pursuance  of  the 

._ nnd  according  to  one  of  I '     "'  nnncurd 

.  .;rd  duly  executed  ari'l  .     1  within 

three  <  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

"  I'  at  any  Lr  i  in  the  forms 

of  the   ,  .....    iTijy  be  n. ,  .,,.  .    ,i  iias  been  nn- 

dcrwfitten,  and  that  no  additional  stamp  be  required 
by  reaaon  of  such  alteration,  so  that  it  be  made  before 
Aotice  of  tltedc:  ' in- 

<'.ri  wl.  t : .  Jt  flic  I  Crt. 

:  the 


same,  that  the  alteration  shall  not  prolong  the  term 
insured  beyond  the  period  altQwcd,  And  that  no  ad- 
ditional sum  shall  be  insored  by  such  alteration." 

Tills  act  alsoc"-  •  r-  'rrionsfor  the  provid- 
ing paper,  &c.  at  t  .^e,  and  tljc  distnijut- 
ing  of  sumpcd  policies  where  the  sum  injured  is  not 
under  io,ooo|.  j  and  for  stamping  papcr,&c.  broughtto 
the  ot^ce }  for  appointing  ia  oSxqc  in  London,  near 
the  Royal  Exchange,  to  diitributc  policies  properly 
sumped  i  directing  the  mode  of  taking  bonds  from 
persons  to  whom  ;  '  '  .aid 
keeping  proper  a(  ns 
for  granting  i^cw  policies  in  Ucx:  cd, 
or  where,  by  mistake,  a  v .                               n  used, 

orsuhscr:  ■•■   •     ' ■•   •  '  — lunt 

of  tlic  »;  ,  ^  ;Ht 

for  the  same  rikk>  provided  it  be  bi 

celled  in  10  office  :ip- 

tion,  or  (if  on  an  >^..w.'.>.  ^.  .  ._ 

tailed. 

]iy  the  Stat.  4 1  G.  IlLc.  xo^s.|,  . 
posed  by  the  above  act  arc  •'  _., 


H''i€n  m  Pdiej  woy  b<  a,: 


,  :id;i:i!i  a  no'i 


of 
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imurancej  being  a  contract  of  indc. 
only  consiilercd  as  a  simple  contract,  must  always  bc 
oontinued,  as  nearly  as  pc     '  ■  ''    -  •    ■'     in- 

tern ioo  of  the  panics,  aiul  ^.  :iict 

and  literal  meaning  of  the  words  \  ihc  gencr.)}  form 
of  the  policy,  which  has  been  for  ;  rly 

the  same,  is  never  altered  but  v  ■'  >.  ^c- 

caution,    and  u()on  very  great  \\\  ai|d, 

therefore,  when  once  a  policy  is  iiilcd  up  and  tinder^ 
written,  no  .  can  be  made  in  it  but  by  the 

consent  of  ai-  ,• ,  or  by  ;Ii    :; -tliril^v  ..f  ;i  .nurt 

dfrik^ty,  or  perhaps  a  coi.  idy 

in  a  case  where  something  luis,  by  mistuice  or  iraud, 

been   ' .d  or  omitt    '    rrary  to  the  manifest 

intc.  !  the  real  :  of  the  parties  j  and 

a  very  clear  cas:  of  this  sort  must  be  made  out 
by  unquestionable  testimony  to  warrant  such  al- 
teration. But  wiicre  such  a  case  is  made  out,  the 
court  will  direct  the  alteration  to  be  made  even  after 
a  loss  has  happened.  ILu.kcj  v  Re^al  Exchange  Attu- 
roMsty  t  Vn.  317.  Ma'.ltux  v.  Londan  Ajfuranc*^ 
I  A'X.  r^c. 

A  waizaoty  is  a  stipulation  or  agree- 
ment 
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ment  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  in  nature  of  a  con-  tf 
dition  precedent.  It  may  be  either  affirmative,  as 
where  the  insured  undertakes  for  the  truth  of  some 
positive  allegation,  as  that  the  thing  insured  is  neu- 
tral property,  tliat  the  ship  is  of  such  a  force,  that 
*he  sailed  or  was  well  on  such  a  day,  &c. ;  or  it  may 
■be  promissory,  as  where  the  insured  undertakes  to 
perform  some  executory  stipulations  ;  as  that  a  ship 
shall  sail  on  or  before  some  given  day,  that  she  shall 
depart  with  convoy,  that  she  shall  be  manned  with  such 
■  a  complement  of  men,  &c. 

Warranties  are  either  express  or  implied.  An  ex- 
press warranty  is  a  particular  stipulation  introduced 
into  the  written  contract  by  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  ;  as  that  the  thing  insured  is  neutral  property, 
that  the  ship  shall  sail  by  a  given  day,  that  slie  shall 
depart  with  convoy,  &c.  An  implied  warranty  is  that 
which  reasonably  results  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, as  that  the  ship  shall  be  sea  worthy  when  she 
sails  on  the  voyage  insured,  that  she  shall  be  naviga- 
ted with  reasonable  skill  and  care,  that  the  voyage  is 
lawful,  and  shall  be  performed  according  to  law,  and 
in  the  usual  course,  and  without  deviation,  &c. 

A  warranty,  like  every  other  part  of  the  contract. 
Is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  understanding  of 
merchants,  and  does  not  bind  the  insured  beyond  the 
commercial  import  of  the  words.  Hyde  v.  Bruce, 
B.  R.Hil.  23G.  III.  MS. 

Any  warranty  when  once  inserted  in  a  policy  be- 
comes a  binding  condition  on  the  insured,  and  must 
be  literally  complied  with. 

*'  The  breach  of  a  warranty,  therefore,  consists 
cither  in  the  falsehood  of  an  affirmative,  or  the  non- 
performance of  an  executory  stipulation.  In  either 
case  the  contract  is  void  ;  and  whatever  it  may  be, 
or  whether  a  loss  proceed  from  the  breach  of  it  or 
not,  the  insurer  is  not  liable.  De  Natin  v.  Hartley, 
1T.R.343. 

It  is  also  immaterial  to  what  cause  the  non-compll- 
arice  is  attributable  ;  for  if  it  be  not  in  fact  complied 
with,  though  perhaps  for  the  best  reason,  tlie  policy 
is  void.  The  condition  has  not  been  performed,  or 
tiie  contingency  has  not  happened  on  which  the  con- 
tVact  was  made ;  and  the  uhderwriter  has  a  right  to 
say  that  there  is  no  contract.  'ITierefore,  if  a  ship 
be  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before  a  given  day,  and 
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she  be  prevented  by  any  accident,  as  the  sudd(jn:w>ant 
of  repair,  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  &c.  frcwn  sail- 
ing till  the  next  day,  though  it  may  be  right  in  such 
case  not  to  sail  on  the  day,  yet  the  warranty  is  not 
complied  with,  and  there  is. an  end  of  the  poUcy. 

An  express  •warranty  being  of  the  natiae  of  a  con- 
dition precedent,  the  courts  have  held,  that  it  must 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  in  order  tjiat  there 
nwy  be  indisputable  evidence  of  a  stipulation,  the 
non-compliance  witli  which  must  necessarily  avoid 
the  contract.  Instructions  in  writing  for  effecting 
the  policy,  therefore,  unless  inserted  in  the  instru- 
ment itself,  do  not  amount  to  a  warranty  ;  fer  cur.  in 
Pawson  V.  Watson.  Coivp.  790.  inf.  c.  9.  s.  I . 
Even  a  paper  wafered  to  the  policy  will  not  make  a 
warranty  ;  Paivson  v.  Bariievelt,  at  N.  P.  Doug.  1 2. 
Bezev.  Flftcher,  N.  P.  Doug.  13  ;  but  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient if  it  be  written  in  the  margin. 

"When  there  is  a  warranty  to  sail  by  a  given  day, 
nothing  will  excuse  the  non-compliance  with  it. 
Even  an  embargo  by  a  British  governor  will  not  ex- 
cuse it.      Hore\.  IVhitmore,   Coivp.  784. 

A  warranty  to  sail  after  a  certain  day  must  be  ob- 
served with  strictness.  Vigia>ul\.  Grant,  N.  P.  East. 
1779,  Parh.  326. 

If  the  ship  sail  before  the  day  to  join  convoy, 
this  shall  be  a  compliance  with  the  warranty,  though 
the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  be  out  of  the 
course  of  the  voyage.     Bondv.  Nutt,  Ccnvp.  601. 

If  the  voyage  be  begun,  the  usage  may  justify  go- 
ing out  of  the  course  to  join  convoy.  ThcHusscn  v. 
Ferguson,   Doug.  348. 

If  an  embargo  be  published  before  the  ship  sails, 
and  the  captain  puts  himself  into  it,  but  in  the  hope 
of  its  boing  immediately  taken  off,  this  will  excuse  his 
not  sailing  by  the  day.     Earle  v.  Harris,  Dotfg.  352. 

If  a  ship  once  break  ground  arKi  get  fairly  under 
sail  before  the  day,  this  is  a  compliance  with  the  waj-- 
ranty,  though  she  be  drove  back  by  stress  of  weather, 
or  detained  by  an  embargo.  Thellusson  v.  Fergtuoti, 
Coiup.  607. 

Warrnuty  to  fail  •with  Cor:i'oy.  Another  species  of 
warranty  often  insertetVin  policies  in  time  of  w^t,,  >j? 
to'sail  or  to  depart  wfth  convoy.  This,  like  other 
warranties,  must  be  strictly  performed ;  and  if  the 
ship  depart  without  convoy,  frcyn  vv^t^Y^  t*u?c>- 
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JTclii  V.  T/j:fnj>j'.ti,  1  PuJ.  and  Bex.  5. 
ss  of  weather  will  excuse  the  want  of  thein. 
7  T.  C/ffvf,  at  N.  P.  Str.  1256. 
If  the  convoy  be  under  sail,  and  the  captain  apply 
instructions,  which  are  refused,  but  he  Is 
c .  ^., ...  ..I  keep  on  and  he  will  be  taken  care  of,  this 
i«  filing  with  convoy.     Veeddtn  v.  Wilmot,  at  GuJld- 
'uly  1744,  Park.  341. 
.  ..c    shfp  must    depart    and  continue    with   the 
convoy  till  the    end  of  the  vopge,   unless    sepa- 
rated by  necessity  ;    and  therefore,  if  the  ship  in- 
sured,   by    nejjligei.  i^ctting  under 
weigh  at  the  same  time  wn;-,  liic  convoy,  lose  the 
benefit  of  protection,  though  W  ever  so  short  a  time, 
this  it  not  departing  with  convoy,  and  the  policy 
becoir.' 

The  l.ij-  .  .ust  not  only  depart  with  convoy,  but 
also  contir.uc  with  it,  if  possible,  during  the  voyage. 
Jefftry  v,  Ltgendre,  3  Ltv.  320.  S.  C.  Ctuth.  H6,  2 
Sa/i.  443.  I  Siew.  33c.  4  Jllod.  58. 

But 
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But  if  the  mnster  throngh  fraud  or  negligence  leave 
his  convoy,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  warranty  ;  or  if  a 
ship,  separated  from  the  convoy,  neglect  to  rejoin  it, 

X  :<ihe  insurers  are  discharged. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  lll.c.  76.  s.  i,  no  sliip  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  subjects  shall  sail  from  any  port  with- 
out convoy.  The  master  of  every  ship  sailing  under 
<onvoy  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  continue 
with  such  convoy  during  the  voyage,  and  shall  not 
-quit  it  without  leave.  Any  master  of  a  ship  sailing 
under  convoy,  or  quitting  it  without  leave,  shall  forfeit 
joool.,  and  in  case  the  cargo  consist  of  naval  or  mi- 
litary stores  I  ^ool.  In  case  of  a  sailing  without  or 
deserting  convoy,  the  insurance  on  the  ship  shall  be 
void,  and  the  premium  shall  not  be  recoverable  bi.ck 
from  the  insurers. 

The  akve  act  38  G.  III.  c.  -^6.  s.  i,  expired  six 
months  after  the  signature  of  ike  prelimitiaries  of  pence 

.    luith  FrBn:e. 

A  foreign  built  ship,  British  owned,  sails  without 
convoy,  and  without  a  licence  so  to  do,  the  ship  being 
within  tlie  exception  of  the  38  G.  III.  c.  76.  s.  6,  a 
policy  on  her  wouldhave  been  good,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  communicate  to  the  underwriters  at  the  time  of 
making  the  policy  that  the  ship  is  foreign  built.  Long. 

i:-v.  Duff,  and  Long  v.  Bolton,  2  Pul.  and  Bos.  209. 
As  the  premium  is  meant  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  risk,  and  as  the  general  words  of 
the  policy,  unless  restrained  or  qualified  by  some 
special  stipulation,  subject  the  insurer  to  every  loss  by 
capture,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  times  of  war, 
between  maritime  states,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ship  or  goods  meant  to  be  insured  be  liable  to  capture, 
as  belonging  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers.     If 

,  the  insured  profess  to  be  the  subject  of  a  neutral 
state,  and  mean  to  be  insured  as  such,  the  insurer 
requires  him  to  warrant  the  ships  or  goods  to  be 
neutral  property.     This  is  done  by  inserting  in  the 

,  policy  either  the  words  "  warranted  neutral,"  or 
"  warranted  neutral  property  ;"  and  sometimes  the 
warranty  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  subjects  of  some 
particular  neutral  state. 

Neutral  property,  in  the  sense  of  which  that  ex- 
pression must  be  understood  in  this  warranty,  is,  that 
which  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  a  state  in  amity  with 
the  belligerent  powers. 


I  N-S 

It  is  suflic'eiit  the  warranty  be  true  when  nwde. 
A  ship  waiTanted   neutral  on  the  28tl.  Dcr, 

sails  on  the  i  ith  December,  hostilities  coiuaicuce  on 
the  20th  December,  and  she  is  captured  on  the  25th. 
This  does'not  falsify  the  warranty,  and  the  insiu'cr 
is  liable.  Edie  v.  Parkinson,  Doug,  705.  S.  P.  ruled 
in  Salonicl  v.  fohnson,  Park.  364,  and  admitted  in 
T\<son  V.  Gt/rney,  3  T.  R.  477. 

The  risk  of  futui'C  war  is  undertaken  by  the  in- 
sui-er  in  every  policy.  The  warranty  is,  that  things 
stand  so  at  the  time,  not  that  they  shall  continue  so. 

In  order  that  a  foreign  sentence  may  be  received 
in  our  courts  as  admissible  evidence,  and  possess  the 
•  authority  ascribed  to  it,  the  court  in  which  it  was 
pronomiced  must  appear  to  be  a  court  lawfully  consti- 
tuted, and  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  such  matters; 
and,  therefore,  if  it  appear  to  have  bef  n  held,  under 
any  usurped  or  illegal  authority,  or  contrai"y  to  the 
law  of  nations,  the  sentence  will  have  no  validity. 

The  sentence  of  a  consul  or  belligerent  power^  resi* 
dent  in  a  neutral  state,  has  no  authority  in  our  courts. 

Where  the  ground  of  condemnation  is  declared  to 
be  that  the  thing  insured  was  enemy's  property,  it  is 
always  conclusive. 

A  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  ground  that 
the  ship  is  not  neutral,  is  conclusive,  though  it  ex- 
press no  other  grounds.  Fernandis  v.  Da  Costa,  at 
N.!P.  after  Hit.  4  Geo.  111.  Beawcs  314. 

But  if  the  special  ground  stated  in  the  sentence  do 
not  prove  that  the  thing  insured  was  not  neutral,  the 
sentence  will  not  be  conclusive  ;  neither  if  it  be  am- 
biguous, it  will  not  be  conclusive.  Bernardi  v.  Mot- 
teux,  Doug.  554. 

But  so  great  in  our  courts  is  the  authority  of  a 
sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  admii-alty,  that  if  it  be 
there  decided  that  a  ship  or  goods  are  enemy's  pro- 
perty, the  sentence,  though  manifestly  unjust,  will 
be  received  as  conclusive  evidence,  to  disprove  the 
warranty  of  neutral  property.  Geyer  v.  AguHar,  7 
T.  R.  631. 

The  warranty  of  neutrality  must  not  only  be  true 
nt   the  time  when  the  policy  is  effected,  but  the  in- 
:  ould  take  care  t}-.;.t  hx  do  ^y  act  of 

omission  on  his  part  forfeit  his  neutrality.  Such  for- 
feiture, by  the  wilful  act  of  the  m.ister  or  mariners, 
though  in  some  instances  it  may  amount  to  barrali-y, 

is 
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ii  a  breach  of  the  warrantr,  «nd  avoids  the  policy  fot 
the  time  it  is  committed;  nor  can  the  insmd  recover 
"Wn  k  for"  any  !o«  happening  afterwards,  though  it 
proceed  from  a  cause  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
warranty;  for  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  in- 
surer whether  a  ship  be  liable  to  capture  as  being 
enemy's  property,  or  for  having  forfeited  her  neu- 
trality. 

A  ship  may  forfeit  her  neutrality  by  any  act  done 
or  attempted  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  contr»' 
vcntion  of  particular  treaties,  and  injurioiu  to  cither 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  dispnte  upon  this  sobject  is  the  refusal  of  neutral 
^hlps  to  submit  to  Ttsitatioti  and  search  by  belligerent 
cmizers.  It  has  been  formerly  holden  that  a  neittral 
it  not  bound  to  submit  to  such  search,  and  that 
sevching  being  an  act  of  superior  force,  rather  than 
the  exercise  of  a  right,  the  neutral  may  alwrays  reuit 
it  when  he  can  do  so  with  eficit,  and  that  such  re- 
sistance is  therefore  no  cause  of  forfeiture  in  neutra- 
lity. But  it  has  recently  been  holden  that  a  resist- 
ance to  search  is  a  breach  of  neutrality.  GarrtU  ▼. 
KtHiingsltMt  8  T.  R.  23. 

The  meaning  of  the  warranty  b,  that  the  ship  or 
foods  fMared  shall  not  be  the  property  of  neutral 
persons,  but  al«3  that  they  shall  be  neutral  to  the 
purposi;  of  being  protected.  The  ship  must  therefore 
be  navigated  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  she 
must  also  be  furnished  with  all  the  documents  and 
papers  which  are  the  eridcncc*  of  her  neutrality,  and 
of  her  observance  of  the  regulations  of  particular 
trCitiei,  to  irhich  she  is  bound  to  conform. 

'I'he  documents  requisite  for  neutral  ships  are: 
t.  The  passport.  This  is  a  permission  from  the  neu- 
tral state  to  the  captain  or  master  of  the  ship  to  pro- 
ceed on  tlie  voyage  proposed,  and  usually  contains 
fcis  •  --  iJence,  the  name,  description,  and 

'' •  ■  c  ship,  with  such  other  matters  as 

I?  place  requires.  This  document  is 
inditpemably  necessary  for  the  tsSccf  of  every  neutral 
ship.  1.  The  sea-letter  or  sea-brief,  which  specifies 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination.  This  paper  is 
nor  so  neccMary  as  the  passport,  because  the  former 

' '*  TT*-    I'lrs  supplies  its  place.     3.  The  proofs 

(  .' h  ought  to  shew  that  the  ship  really 


1  belong  to  th^  '  **■  \  .  of  a  neutral  state.  If  ?iTis  ap- 
pear to  eifh<-.  V'.-nt  10  have  been  built  in  the 
enemy's  country,  proof  is  generally  required  that  she 
was  purchased  by  the  neutrr.l  before  captured,  and  lc« 
i  gaily  condemned  since  the  declaration  of  war  ;  and 
in  the  laitci  case  the  bill  of  sale,  properly  authenti- 
cated, ought  to  be  produced.  4.  The  onuter-roll, 
cootaining  the  name,  age,  ({uality,  place  of  reaidence, 
and  above  all  the  place  of  birth,  of  every  person  of  the 
ship's  company.  5.  The  charter-party.  6.  The  bill 
of  lading,  by  which  the  cdptatn  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  goods  specitied  therein,  and  promises 
to  deUvcr  them  to  his  consignee  or  his  order.  7.' 
The  invoices,  which  contain  the  particulars  and  prices 
of  each  parcel  of  goods,  with  the  amount  of  the 
freight,  duties,  and  other  charges  thereon,  which 
are  usually  transmitted  from  the  shippers  to  their 
factors  or  consignees.  Ihese  invoices  prove  by  whom 
the  goods  were  shipped,  and  to  whom  consigned. 
8.  The  log-book,  or  chip's  journal,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  ship's  course,  with  a  short  history 
of  every  occunretue  during  the  voyage.  9.  The  bill 
of  health,  whicli  is  a  certificate,  properly  authenti- 
cated, that  the  ship  comes  from  a  place  where  no 
contagious  distemper  prevails,  and  that  none  of  the 
crew  at  tl>c  time  of  her  departure  were  infected  with 
any  such  distemper. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  ship's  documents,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  though  by  the  law  of  nations  the 
want  of  some  1  '  ■ '  '  •  taken  as  strong 

presumptive  c\ ,  >-:  ..--     —  ol  none  of  them 

amounts  to  conclusive  evidence  against  the  ship's 
neutrality. 

A  ship  warranted  neutral  must  be  luvigated  ac- 
CMPding  to  the  treaties  by  which  she  is  bound.  Rich 
V.  Parier,  7  T.  R.  705.  .fi//>.  Rep.  615. 

If  a  ship  insured  be  not  in  a  proper  condition  for 
•ailing  dur'"'  <^"iva  part  of  the  voyar'  ""•'••■  -♦'^.it 
happens  a:  .  can  better  her  01  11. 

The  warranty  is  not  satisfied  by  meiely  shewinp  that 
the  thinf;  '  '  'n  fjct  belonged  to 

A  warr.:.  -.  :.  s:  a  ship  is  neutral,  u  :., .  ■.•AeMj 
mean  that  she  was  built  in  the  neutral  state,  but  that 
she  is  entitled  to  all  the  indemnities  of  the  iMfnof 
th.11  state.  V 

Hut  neutrals  arc  not  bound^to  take  notice  of  rtgti- 
3  L  latiens 
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lations  made  by  belligerent  powers  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations. 

If  a  ship  be  condemned  for  forfeiting  her  neutrality, 

and  upon  the  face  of  the  sentence  it  appear  not  to  be 

'    a  legal  cause  of  forfeiture,  this  sentence  will  not  be 

conclusive.    Maytie  v.  Walur,  B.  R.  East.  22  G.  III. 

M   S.  C.  Park  362. 

But  if  a  ship  be  not  navigated  according  to  the 
subsisting  treaties  between  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs  and  the  belligerent  state,  she  will  forfeit  her 
neutrality.  Barzillay  v.  Lewis,  B.  R.  Trin.  22  G. 
III.  IVIS.  Park  358. 

Neutrals  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  regulations 
made  by  the  belligerent  powers,  though  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  nations.     If  the  insurer  knows  of  such  re- 
gulations, he  should  apprize  the  insured  of  his  dan- 
':.  ger;  but  if  both  are  ignorant  of  them,  a  foreign  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  for  not  conforming  to  them 
will  not  be  conclusive  to  prove  a  forfeiture.     Pollard 
V.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  343. 
\       Though  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  admi- 
i    ralty  be  founded  on  a  system  of  plunder  and  manifest 
■,,  injustice,  yet  our  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  give 
(^ -credit  to  their  sentences. 

ly.       The  law  of  nations,  subject  to  the  alterations  made 
-ii  by  treaties,  is  the  rule  for  deciding  all  questions  of 
prize. 

Ships  should  be  furnished  with  such  documents 
as  tlie  state  they  belong  to  have  by  treaty  agreed 
to  be  the  evidence  of  their  neutrality.  But  they 
are  not  bound  to  furnish  themselves  with  every 
jy'  <iocument  the  belligerent  powers  may  arbitrarily  re- 
quire. 

A  condemnation  on  the  particular  ordinances  of  a 
belligerent  power  does  not  falsify  the  warrant.  Bev- 
nardi  v.  Metteux. 

Courts  of  administration  are  to  proceed  on  the 
treaties  between  particular  states,  which  is  not  varied 
by  particular  treaties,  except  as  between  the  parties 
to  such  treaties. 

Representations.  Good  faith  should  preside  in  all 
tlie  transactions  of  commerce,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  those  of  insurance.  In  this  contract  each  party  is 
bound  to  conduct  himself  towards  the  other,  not  only 
with  integrity  but  with  the  most  unreserved  openness 
and  candour,  and  they  ought  mutually  to  disclose  to 
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each  othci"  every  circumstance  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree affect  the  risk. 

A  representation  in  insurance  is  denoted  to  be  a 
collateral  statement,  either  by  parole  or  in  writing, 
of  such  facts  or  circumstances  relative  to  the  proposed 
adventure,  and  not  inserted  in  the  policy,  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  information  of  the  insurer,  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  risk.  iSuch  repre- 
sentations are  often  the  principal  inducements  to  the 
contract,  and  afford  the  best  ground  on  which  the 
premium  can  be  calculated. 

A  misrepresentation  may  be  untrue  either  wilfully 
and  fraudulently,  or  inadvertently  and  innocently. 
•  A  misrepresentation  in  a  material  point  avoids  the 
contract,  Robert  v.  Tontiereau,  Park  i']6.  And  the 
insured  cannot  recover  on  the  policy  for  loss  arising 
from  a  cause  unconnected  with  the  fact  misrepre- 
sented. So  if  it  be  made  without  knowing  whether 
it  be  true  or  false,  or  even  if  the  person  making  it 
believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  if  he  only  give  it  as  his  be- 
lief, without  knowing  the  contrary,  it  will  not  affect 
the  contract. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  the  word  expected  be  used, 
this  will  not  amount  to  a  representation.  As  when  a 
broker,  in  getting  insurances  effected  on  the  several 
ships  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  speaking  of 
them  all,  said,  "  which  vessels  are  expected  to  leave 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  November  or  December,"  when 
in  fact  they  had  all  sailed  in  the  May  preceding ; 
this  does  not  amount  to  a  representation,  being  only 
an  expectation,  the  ground  of  which  the  underwriters 
might  have  inquired  into.  Barber  v.  Fletcher,  Doug. 
292. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  a  represen- 
tation and  a  warranty.  The  latter,  being  a  condition 
on  which  the  contract  is  to  take  effect,  is  always  a 
part  of  the  written  policy,  and  must  appear  on  the 
face  of  it ;  whereas  a  representation  is  only  a  matter 
of  collateral  information  or  intelligence  on  the  subject 
of  the  voyage  insured,  and  makes  no  part  of  the  po- 
licy. A  warranty  being  in  the  nature  of  a  condition 
precedent,  must  be  strictly  and  literally  complied 
with ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  a  representation  be  true 
in  substance.  By  a  warranty,  whether  material  to 
tlic  risk  or  not,  the  insured  stakes  his  claim  of  in- 
demnity upon  the  precise  truth,  of  it,  if  it  be  affir- 
mative ; 


-as 


'nfettTe*;  o^upSirfte  toci  performance  of  it,  if  ^e- 
cutory :  but  it  is  sufficient  if  a  representation  be  made 
without  fraud,  or  be  not  false  in  any  material  point, 
or  if  it  be  substantially,  though  not  literally  fulfilled. 
A  false  warranty  avoids  the  policy,  as  being  a  breach 
"of  a  condition  on  which  the  contract  is  to  take  effect, 
and  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  any  loss,  though  it 
do  not  happen  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the 
warranty.  A  false  representation  is  no  breach  of  the 
contract ;  but  if  material,  it  aroids  the  policy  on  the 
grotmd  of  fraud,  or  at  least  because  the  insurer  has 
been  misled  by  it.  Written  instruments,  unless  in- 
serted in  the  policy,  are  only  representations.  A 
misrqjresentation  made  to  the  first  underwriter  is  a 
misrepresentation  to  all.  But  this  objection  must  be 
made  at  the  trial  in  the  first  instance  ;  it  will  be  too 
latr  ifterwards.  If  the  insured  state  his  computation 
,  and  it  prove  untrue,  it  will  avoid  the  policy. 
'  V.  Frasfr,  Diug.  247. 

A  ...... vprescntation,  whether  by  the  insured  or 

agent,  and  whether  fraudulent  or  innocent,  avoids 
the  contract.     Ftlxhtrbert  v.  Mather,  i  T.  R.  12. 

Though  the  voyage  be  represented  as  being  less 
than  the  voyage  described  in  the  policy,  yet  if  there 
be  no  fraud,  and  the  vopge  performed  be  within  the 
policy,   it  will  be  protected.     Brest  v.  Ftttfbtr,   at 

.    .  »  ,  I . 

a  representation  as  to  the  coarse  of  the 
voyage  be  literally  untrue,  yet  if  it  be  made  in  con- 
formity to  an  established  iisape  of  trade,  and  no  per- 
•on  be  deceived  by  it,  and  thr  v^-n-..  rr..^|,t  {q  j^ 
performed  be  within  the  polir-  avoid  the 

contract.     Plar.  wg.  23 g. 

Fvery  re; ''         •  on   r-'pcrnp.g  the  state  of  the 
ship,  and  thi    t  -^  •  of  her  sailing,  is  material ;  and- 
tberefbre  if  it  be  stated  that  a  ship  was  ready  to  sail 
on  a  certain  d.iy,  when  i-  day 

before,  this  is  both  a  nn^mn-i.  uili;  .-.im  .1  con- 
ceaVrent,  and  will  avoid  the  policy. 

•s  ?n  a  fratidnlent  suppression  of 
any  i-'  rial  to  the  risk.     This, 

like   CV^.  .  t'lr-   inntnrr   a^  initio 

upon  principles  of  nn-  -  facts  on 

which  the  risk  must  'hiii 

the  knowledge  of  tl-  :i»  agent,  the  un- 

derwriter mow  in  m<  >n*flB  for  aB  the  j. 


"%fc3»-!nf(«^Sfion  to  enable  KTS"Jraert3f1?Jvon 
what  terms  he  will  take  upon  hiinse^  the  prophsed 
risk  ;  and  he  computes  the  premiiiiii,  arid  enters  iiito 
.  the  contract,  in  the  confidence  that  the  insured,  "be- 
ing fully  informed  of  all  circumstances  relating  to" the 
intended  vopgc,  has  dealt  fairly  with  him,  and  his 
kept  back  nothing  which  it  might  be  material  for 
him  to  know. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  fraud  that 
a  concealment  avoids  the  contract ;  evert  in  ir.mrcnt 
concealment,  if  mntcrial,  win  avdid  the  the 

iri'.urer  should  therefore  not  conceal  any  ncc^-ssary 
information,  but  disclose  all  material'  circumstances  ; 
for  a  concealment  is  to  be  considered  not  with  refe- 
rence to  the  event,  but  to  its  effect  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract. 

A  well  founded  suspicion  of  a  concealment  will 
amount  to  proof  of  fraud.     Part  209. 

Concealment  of  the  time  of  the  ship's  -lids 

the  policy.     M.  Andrews  v.  Bell,  Esp.  U.,(.  j ,  ^. 

If  a  ship  is  to  be  employed  in  a  service  of  peculiar 
danger,  this  should  be  stated  to  the  insurers.  A 
material  concealment  is  fatal,  though  the  fact  con- 
cealed was  not  disclosed,  because  the  broker  thought 
it  immaterial.  Shirley  v,  Wiliinsm,  Dmg.  ^06.  Even 
doubtful  rumours  respecting  the  safety  of  a  ship  ought 
to  be  disclosed.  Dn  Costa  v.  Scandarrt,  2  P.  W.  170.^ 
Sf am/in  v.  Fanereau,  2  Str.  1183. 

The  non-compliance  with  an  ordinance,  though  it 
be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  ought  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

A  concealment  by  an  underwriter  will  avoid  the 
policy  as  to  him. 

Either  party  mny  be  innocently  silent  as  to  many 
meters  which  arc  open  to  both,  and  upon  which 
they  may  both  exercise  their  judgments;  but  this 
win  hold  to  make  it  void  in  favour  of  either  party 
who  IS  misled  by  his  ignorance  of  the  thin,';  con- 
cealed. 

The  underwriter  needs  not  to  be  told  what  lentens 
the  risk  agreed  upon,  ;  "  "  ■  "  tood  to  be  com- 
prized within  the  cx^    .,       i  the  policy :  he 

needs  not  to  be  tok!  what  is  the  result  of  political  Spe- 
culations or  general  intcllit"  nr.  T'  M  ir  ■,  only 
need  be  disclosed  which  the  our  priv,n<iy  knows,  and 
the  other  has  no  reason  to  sospisct.  There  heed  b^  no 

3  L  2  previous 
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previous  representation  as  to  the  state  of  the  ship,  |! 
that  being  covered  by  the  implied  warranty  that  she 
is  sea-worthy.  Letters  therefore  from  the  captain, 
describing  the  bad  state  of  the  ship  in  her  outward 
voyage,  need  not  be  shewn  to  the  underwriters  in  a 
poHcy  on  a  subsequent  one.  Pari  229.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  state  what  may  reasonably  be  presumed, 
or  what  either  party  may  know;  nor  a  circumstance 
made  material  by  a  foreign  ordinance  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.     Pari  195. 

Seth-ivorlhiiies.c.  In  every  insurance,  whether  of 
ship  or  goods,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  of  the 

■!fea-worthincs6  of  the  ship,  that^is  to  say,  that  she  shall 
be  "  tiglu,  staunch,  and  strong,  properly  manned, 
provided  witii  all  necessary  stores,"  and  in  every 
other  respect  fit  for  the  voyage.. 

Where  a  ship  is  lost,  or  is  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  condemned  as  incapable  of  proceeding  to  the 
place  of  her  destination,  and  this  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  stress  of  weather  or  any  accident,  the  presumption 
is,  that  she  was  not  sea-worthy,  in  so  far  as  to  throw 
the  proof  that  shc^  was  sea-worthy  on  the  insured. 

•  A  ship  must  not  only  be  perfect  in  herself,  but  must, 
from  the  nature  of  her  structure,  be  capable  of  ger- 
forming  the  voyage  on  which  the  insurance  is  made, 
otherwise  she  is  not  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  charter-party ;  and  it  is 
also  required  that  there  shall  be  good  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  this,  and  also  that  the  insured  shall  bring 
forward  all  the  evidence  he  has  of  the  condition  of 
the  ship  at  the  time  she  sailed,  and  when  the  loss 
happened,  or  she  was  condemned  as  unfit  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  or 
disability  of  the  ship  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  sea 
damage,  the  proof  of  the  un-sea-worthiness  lies  on 
the  insurers. 

It  is  now  clearly  settled  (in  the  case  of  Plantatnour 
V.  Stapiij,  M.  1%  G.  III.  B.  R.)  that  the  ship  may 
not  only  be  changed  from  necessity,  but  the  proceeds 
of  goods  saved  from  shipwreck  may  be  invested  in 
new  goods,  :md  the  risk  will  continue  on  these  in  a 

-  new  ship.  If  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  ship 
be  disabled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  peril  of  the 
sea,  the  captain  ought  to  hire  another  vessel  for  the 
transport  of  the  goods,  and  in  such  case  the  insurers 
shall  pay  aU  average  losses  on  .the  goods,  the  expence 
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of  jalvage,  unloading,  wareJiotuiag,.  and  rclaadingj- 
duties,  and  increase  of  freight,  if  any}  every,  thJHg. 
in  short,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
changing  the  ship. 

Another  condition  is,  that  the  ship  must  be  man- 
ned, conducted,  and  navigated  according  to  law  ;  for 
if  the  captain  be  uudcr  any  legal  disability,  Khz  in- 
surance will  be  void» 

,  The  saitence  of  a  foreign  court  of  admiralty,  coa- 
demning  a  ship  as  prize  on  the  ground  tiiat  she  had 
violated  a  treaty  subsisthig  between  the  country  to 
which  she  belonged  and  that  by  which  she  is  con- 
demned, is  conclusive  evidence  that  she  bad  not 
sailed  according  to  la.w.  But  it  was  determined  (in 
the  case  Ckrisiie  v.  Sdretany  8  T.  II.  192.)  that  if  a 
neutral  ship  be  condemned  as  enemy's  property,  awd 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for.  this  in  the. sentence 
is,  that  she  had  not  the  proper  documents  on  board ; 
this  shall  not  be  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that_ 
the  ship  had  not  sailed  according  to  law. 

Deviation  is  a  voluntary  departure,  without  rea- 
sonable cause,  from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage 
insured.  From  the  moment  this  happens,  the.  con- 
tract becomes  void..  The  course  of  the  voyage  does 
not  mean  the  nearest  possible  way,  but  the  usual  and 
regular  course.  Accordingly,  stopping  at  certain 
places  on  the  voyage  is  no  deviation,  if  it  be  custom- 
ary so  to  do ;  but  such  usage  can  only  be  supported 
by  long  and  regular  practice.  Bond  v.  Nutt^  Co-wp. 
601. 

A  deviation  does  not  vitiate  or  avoid  the  policy, 
but  only  determines  it  from  the  time  it  takes  place. 
Green  v.  JTcu/ig,  2  Raym.  840.  a  Salk.  444.  But 
though  the  insurer  is  after  the  deviation  discharged 
from  responsibility,  he  is  entitled  to  retain  the  whole 
premium. 

The  only  criterion  of  deviation  is,  whether  it  be 
voluntary  or  necessary.  Therefore,  where  an  insu- 
rance was  made  from  Dartmouth  to  London,  and  the 
vessel  put  into  Loo,  a  place  she  must  necessarily  pass, 
though  no  accident  befel  her  in  going  in  or  coming 
out  of  Loo,  but  she  was  lost  after  she  got  again  out 
to  sea,  this  was  held  a  deviation.  Fox  v.  Black,  at 
N.  P.  1767,  Beaiues  315. 

If  there  be  several  ports  of  discharge  mentioned, 
the  ship  must  go  to  them  in  the  order  set  down  in 

the 
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■Jlt^  frnJUtfjitweieu  some  unge  or  inilicilhi'  hrt  ap- 

pear  to  vary  the  rale    Aatsen  ▼•  Hatuertit  6  T.  R. 

'•53«^   If  the  ports  ef  dischugc  be  not  ipcciticaily  con- 

fg^fg^xtd.  •'       •'  ■  ■     ■  -.ike  them  in  their  geo- 

|NfMc.  .oKHtf  uN.P.  6T.R. 

533- 

<■  -i  Clauses  are  firrqucntly  introduced,  giving  liberty  to 

the  insured  to  "  toucl..  'radc,  &c.  at  any  port> 

ot  places"  in  the  ecu.  voyage.     Ti^cK  ouut 

'  al«rays  be  interpreted  as  subordinate  to  the  voyage  in> 
siu'cd ;  and,  however  gen-'  do  not  give  the 

cjptain  1  power  to  chan^  T^gih  hut  only  to 

extend  it  to  places  in  the  usual  course  of  tlie  voyage. 
Lavtirtv.  N'ihfn,  and  Lavabrtv.  Watson,  Dcug.ijl. 
Where  there  is  liberty  to  "  touch  and  stay"  at  a  place, 
this  confers  not  the  privilege  to  break  bulk,  or  un- 
load any  port  of  the  cargo*  8i*tx  v.  H'''ardel,  sittings 
after  ^' 

Notli.,.j.    jttstify  a  deviation.but  IV    ''-''■'      A 

letter  of  marque  is  not  at  hbcrty  to  cruise .es; 

bat  she  may  give  chaoe  to  an  enemy  that  comes  iniier 
way:  and  it  waa  determined,  t!  letter  of 
nuuM]M  chaata  an  enemy,  kxcs  .-  iu  the 
nighti  asd  in  the  morning  again  engages  her,  this  is 
no  deviation.  Joifj  v.  iy»lktr,  at  N.  P.  East.  vac. 
1781.  Btmettt  31^  '~°  nctimes  a  policy  contains  a 
rkniM,  giving  lil>  .  .  uitc  for  a  ccruin  time,  in 
the  course  of  her  voyage.  I'his  b  to  be  talcco  as 
only  on  ''d  period  of  time,  and  not  in  seve- 
ral pcrio  .^,  .!>&  it  be  so  expressed.  Byer:  v.  Bridge, 

Dtug.  509. 

The  ship  not  only  most  not  depart  from  the  direct 
course  of  her  voyage,  but  must  also  use  rcasooable 
expedition  ;  for  any  unnecessary  delay  will  be  consi- 
«kred  equivalent  to  a  deviation }  as  was  determined 
where  a  slave-ship  stayed  in  Africa  beyoiui  the  usual 
time  for  receiving  ataacs      P«ri  3 1 3. 

When  the  immed  intends  a  deviation  from  the 
direct  coune  of  tiie  voyage  insuxed,  it  is  always  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  policy  adapted  to  it,  uiUess  £raud 
be  intended.  But  wiierc  the  voyage  described  in  the 
policy  is  not  the  voyage  intended,  and  the  insured, 
ipieaningto  send  the  ship  on  a  diffcrcat  vayage,  gives 
the  captain  his  intfmctiooi  accordingly ;  tltis  is  niut 
the  cats  of  an  intetided  deviation,  but  the  case  of  a 
4*irrtcnt  voyage  from  that  contracted  for  in  the  po- 
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licy.  See  fVpa/JrUgt  v.  Soydel/,  Thug.  18.  But  see 
also  Kt<miej  v.  Ry«n,  2  H.  Bl.  343. 

If  the  master  act  bona  fid*,  and  only  aim  at  per- 
f  ":•-■■•  -  ■'  -  -;c  in  the  shortest  and  safest  mah- 
'  ;oiu  the  direct  course  will  be  no 

deviation. 

Th  'v  under  whioh  a  dtviatiou  is 

yacf«.i^  w  .,i:.>v.vi  .i.c,  iiress  of  weather,  want  of 
ncwwiiy  repair,  jainiiig  convoy,  escaping  fruoi  an 
enemyj  and  mutiny  of  tlie  crew. 

As  to  stress  of  wcatlier,  a  ship  ilrivtiu  by  a  storm 
into  any  port  out  of  the  course  of  her  voy3i;e,  is  not 
obliged  to  return  back  to  the  point  from  which  she 
was  driven,  but  may  nuke  the  bcsi  of  her  way  to  the 
port  of  hes  destination. 

A  ship  was  insuixd  from  Bengal  to  London,  the 
adveoture  to  cosmnence  on  her  .-urival  at  FortMSt. 
George,  with  lilicrty  to  stay  at  any  ports  or  places. 
She  arrived  nt  1'-"  '^•.  George  in  her  way  to  Eng- 
land ;  but,  b. .  i  tc*ky,  and  in  rery  bad  con- 
ditio*, she  sailed  for  Bengal  to  be  re^tted,  there 
being  no  mcai  ""  ling  her  at  Fort  St.  George, 
and  Bengal  l>  ;,  icarcst  pbcc.  This  was  lucid 
to  be  a  necessary  deviation.  Mtttiuu  v.  Leni.  Ats. 
t  Aik.  545. 

A  third  cause  of  juitiliable  tL. ......  >.  ^^,  ..i.^..  ihe 

ship  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  her  ducct  course  in  ofdcr 
to  JetM  cQHvtj. 

A  deviation  nuy,  in  like  maimer,,  be  juatiiiedi  if 
done  to  avoid  an  enemy. 

And  lastly,  a  deviation  is  justifiable  where  the  cap- 
tain, under  the  compulsion  of  a  mutinous  crew,  is 
forced  to  leave  :V  '  vx  course  of  his  voyage  and  put 
into  port.    l:i:  gden,  X  Str.  1264. 

Jiut  when  a  ship  is  compelled  by  any  necessity  to 
Hfevtate  from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage,. she 

most  r the  voyage  of  necessity,  so  as  to  reach 

her  ^ '  linaciou  bythc  shortest  aiul  safest  course 

she  can  take  ;  and  any  wilful  and  unnecessary  depart- 
ure or  delay,  will  be  a  new  deviation,  which  will  di.«- 
cbargc  the  underwriters  as  much  at  if  it  had  been  a 
deviaticn  from  the  origiiul  voyagcj  Lavabrt  v.  H'iJ' 
ten,  Deng.  2',  1  ■ 

£m/  is  the  iujurv  or  damage  su^irtit.i-U  by  the  in- 
fared  in  consequence  of  one  or  more  of  the  acciduits 
or  nuifiamuict  against  which  the  insurer,  iu.  coosi^  - 

atioa 
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•i>«tldft  *jf  the  pJ-coi'inm,  has  undertaken  to  iitdettinify 
the  insured,  and  which  perils  are  all  distinctly  enu- 
merated in  the  policy.     In  our  common  policies  they 
'  are  set  forth  in  the  following  words :  "  Touching  the 
■'adventures  and  perils  which  we  the  assurers  are  con- 
\ '  tent  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they 
are  of  the  seas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates, 
-^*overs,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
^'"•iiMfrt,    surprisals,    takings   at    sea,  arrests,  restraints 
and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people, 
;'of  what   nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever,   bar- 
i---'*atry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  all  other  perils, 
losses  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the 
'■Jhurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and 
imerchandizes,  and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part  thereof." 

Loss  is  either  total  or  partial.     The  term  total  loss 

means  not  only  the  total  destruction  of,  but  also  such 

damage  to  the  thing  insured,  as  renders  it  of  little  or 

I  no  value  to  the  insured,  although  it  may  specifically 

;;.  '*em<Htti  'Thus  a  loss  is  said  to  be  total  if,  in  conse- 

■■■   quen'Ce  of  the  misfortune  that  has  happened,  thevoy- 

'    a'gc  be  lost  or  not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  projected 

adventure  frustrated  ;  or  if  the  value  of  what  is  saved 

be  less  than  the  freight,  &c. 

A  partial  loss  is  any  thing   short  of  a  total  loss. 
■  --Thus,  if  a  ship  insured  for  a  particular  voyage  arrive 
at  her  port  of  destination,  and  there  remain  24  hours, 
moored  in  safety,  or  if  she  be  insured  for  a  term,  and 
'    •survive  the  term,  no  injury  which  she  could   have 
sustained  during  -the  voyage  in  the  one  case,  or  dur- 
ing tlK  term  in  the  other,  however  great,  can  amount 
to  a  total  loss.     So,  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  on 
goods,  the  insurer  contracts  that  they  shall  arrive 
safe  at  the  port  of  delivery.     If  they  specifically  re- 
main, and  are  landed  at  the  port  of  delivery,  how- 
ever damaged  in  the  voyage,  the  injury  will  only 
amount  to  a  partial  loss  ;  being  of  the  nature  of  those 
losses  which  are  the  suhject  of  average  contributions. 
Partial  losses  are  sometimes  stiled  average  losses. 
Los'es  by  perils  if  the  sea.     These  are  general!  y"un- 
"''flcrstood  to  be  such  accidents  or  misfortunes  as  pro- 
ceed from  sea-damage  -,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  arise 
from  stress  of  weather,  winds,  waves,  lightning,  tem- 
pests, rocks,  sand,  &c.     This  sort  of  loss  may  happen 
''"by  the  ship's  foundering  at  sea ;  and  then  it  must,  in 
ulost  cases,  be  a  total  loss.    It  may  be  by  stranding. 
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either  accidental,  where  thte  ship  fs  di^iven  6n  shore 
by  the  winds  and  Avaves ;  or  voluntary,  •when  shd  is 
run  on  shore,  either  to  preserve  her  from  a  worse 
fate,  or  with  a  fraudulent  purpose.  If  the  stranding 
be  followed  by  shipwreck,"  then  it  becomes  a  totalldss; 
if  she  is  got  off  and  rendered  fit  to  continue  the  voy- 
age, it  is  a  partial  and  general  average  loss.  It  may 
also  happen  from  the  ship  striking  on  a  sunken  rock, 
which  may  Occasion  the  springing  a  leak,  or  absolute 
shipwreck. 

If  a  ship  be  not  heard  of  fojia  reasonable  time,  she 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  foundered  at  sea,  and  the 
insured  has  a  right  to  recover  as  such  of  the  under- 
writers, Green  v.  Brawn,  2  Str.  1 199.  Pari  63. 

In  France,  after  a  year  from  the  ship  sailing  on 
common  voyages,  and  two  years  on  distant  voyages, 
the  insured  have  a  right  to  abandon  and  demand  pay- 
ment without  any  other  proof  of  the  loss.  In  Spain, 
if  a  ship  has  not  heen  heard  of  for  a  year  and  a  half 
on  a  voyage  to  or  from  the  Indies,  she  is  deemed  lost ; 
but  in  England  there  is  no  specific  limitation  of  time. 

If  a  ship  be  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  an  ene- 
my's coast,  but  not  materially  damaged,  and  she  be 
there  captured,  this  is  not  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  but  by  capture,  and  for  this  the  insured  may  re- 
cover on  a  policy  of  capture  only.  Green  V.  Elmslie, 
Peaie  2\2.  Yet  it  has  been  holden  that  capture  is  a 
loss  by  the  perils  of  sea,  as  much  as  if  it  were  occa- 
sioned by  shipwreck  or  tempest,  2  Rol.  Ab.  248.  PI. 
10^  Comb.  56.  I  Show.  322.  A  ship  destroyed  by 
the  worm  was  ruled  by  Lord  Kenyon  not  to  be 
within  the  covenant  of  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  there  was  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Rhol  v. 
Parr,  Esp.  444. 

The  insurer  is  not  answerable  for  any  damage  to 
the  ship  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  service  she  is  en- 
gaged in ;  as  if  a  cable  break  by  the  friction  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  anchor  be  lost,  the  insurers  are  not 
liable;  but  if  by  some  extraordinary  accident,  or  the 
yiolence  of  the  winds  or  waves,  it  become  necessary 
to  slip  a  cable,  or  a  cable  be  broke,  and  an  anchor  Ibst, 
this  is  a  loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  within  the  polky. 
If  animals  be  insured,  their  death,  occasioned  by  tem- 
pest, shot  of  the  enemy,  jettison  in  a  stonti,  or  iiny 
other  extraordinary  accident,  is  a  loss  within  the'po- 
•licy,  buf riot  so  it  octrasJonedbyilisease. 

Where 
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"Where  a  ship  is  danuged  by  running  foul  of  ano- 
ther, it  is  a  loss  within  the  policy,  unless  occasioned 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  master  or  niarincrii  of  the 
^ip  insured :  but  in  the  latter  case  the  misconduct 


of  the  master  or  -    - 

"          M  appear  to  amount  to 

barratry,  and  in 

view  the  insurers  be 

liable  for  the  loss. 

An  aaion,  howcyer,  would  lie 

ag.i: 

iTi  nej^ligencc 

or  l<J•■•^.v/.4^i«v  k    .^  ....^> 

•  .»....,  iv>.  .4.1.  „o.  lie  has  occa- 

stoned 

A  hit  hjjirt  which  is  merdy  accidental,  and  not 
imputable  to  the  master  or  mariners,  is  undoubtedly 
within  the  policy.  If  a  shiji  be  burnt  by  order  of  the 
ttatc  where  she  happens  to  be,  to  prevent  infection, 
this  also  has  been  held  a  loss  within  the  policy. 

jr  .1 ;.,  Uj  attacked  by  an  eiitmy,  and  the  cap- 
taii.,  to  defend  her,  leave  and  set  fire  to  her 

to  prevent  her  from  £illing  into  the  enemy's  haods, 
the  insurer  is  said  to  be  liable. 

Cmpturt  i«  V  i>'  —  ■-:  is  taken  by  an  enemy  in 
war,  orby  \i  .,  or  by  a  pirate.     Capture 

may  be  with  an  intent  to  poMCts  the  ship  and  cargo, 
or  only  to  seize  the  goods  on  board  as  contraband : 
the  former  b  a  capture,  the  latter  onlf  '•>  .— ..  q^ 
detention.     Every  capture,  whether  law  I  nw- 

fai^  is  within  the  poUcy  %  provided  the  words  of  the 
policy  be  safficiently  comprehensive.  Where  the 
sbSp  is  recapt\ircd  before  abandonment,  it  is  a  partial 
Ina  \  aod  the  insurer  is  bound  to  pay  the  salvage,  and 
other  necessary  enpences  the  insured  may  have  incur- 
red to  recovf :  '  •  pcrty.  In  genera],  whererer  a 
ship  is  taken  nemv,  the  inaired  may  aban- 

dMi,  and  demand  as  for  a  total  loss  :  but  he  is  not 
bound  to  abandon  ;  if  he  do,  the  insurer,  in  case  of 
reraptare,  will  stand  in  his  place,  and  is  liable  for  all 
fair  charges  occasioned  by  the  cnpture. 

Where  a  ship  warranted  neutral  is  captured  as  an 
caaiyfa  ibipi  and  the  owners,  after  an  interlocutory 
4tat»  aipMast  them,  agree  to  a  compromise  -,  this 
being  done  bona  fidt,  the  insurer  b  lr.iblc  for  the  sum 
paid  by  the  insured  under  such  compromise.  Beretij 
».  RucifT,  I  3/.  313. 

If  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  country  be  brought 
from  thence  in  barks,  and  put  on  board  a  neutral 
ship,  this  is  the  same  as  if  the  goods  had  been  ship- 
ped from  the  shore  in  a  neutral  pott ;  but  a  neutral 
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ship,  trading  to  an  enemy's  colony  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  enemy's  sliip,  is  liable  to  cuftxxic. 

By  statute  Z2  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  it  is  declared  un- 
lawful to  ransom  any  British  ship  taken  by  the  ene- 
my, and  ail  contracts  or  securities  to  that  purpose  arc 
declared  null;  bcsiJis  a  penalty  of  500I.  for  every 
offence  against  the  act  being  given  to  the  informer. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  66-  s.  4,  if  a  ship  be  recap- 
tured before  she  be  carried  into  an  enemy's  port,  she 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  recaptors,  prosecute  her 
original  voyage;  and  the  recaptors  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  proceed  to  adjudication  till  after  six  months 
or  the  return  of  the  ship. 

Less  by  deutilion  of  princes,  iS'c.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious dificrence  between  this  and  capture ;  the  object 
of  the  one  is  prizc^  that  of  the  other  detention,  with 
a  design  to  restore  the  ship  or  goods  detained,  or  pay 
the  value  to  the  owner :  and  though  neither  of  these 
should  be  done,  still  it  must  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
rest of  princes,  the  character  of  any  action  depending 
on  the  original  design  with  which  it  was  done.  An 
arrest  of  princes  may  be  at  sea,  as  well  as  in  port,  if 
it  be  done  from  pubUc  necessity,  and  not  with  a  view 
to  plunder. 

When  a  ship  is  detained  in  port  after  a  declaration 
of  vrar,  or  issuing  letters  of  reprisal,  this  more  re- 
sembles a  capture  than  a  detention,  and  gives  the  in- 
•ored  an  immediate  right  to  abandon. 

If  a  neutral  vessel  be  taken  at  sea,  on  pretence  that 
she  is  an  enemy,  this  is  a  capture,  because  it  is  done 
as  an  act  of  hostility ;  but  if  «he  be  unLiwfuUy  ar- 
rested, under  pretence  that  she  committed  some  of- 
fence againu  the  law  of  nations,  this  is  an  arrest  of 
princes.  In  the  case  of  a  ship  seized  for  navigating 
— acuhist  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state,  not  paying  customs, 
&c.  this  shall  not  be  deemed  a  loss  by  detention  of 
princes }  though  perhaps  it  may  amount  to  barratry 
of  the  master. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  detention  is  an  embar- 
go ;  which  is  an  order  of  state,  u.sually  issued  in  time 
of  war,  or  threaten-^d  hostilities,  prohibiting  the  de- 
parture of  ships  or  goods  from  some  or  all  of  the  ports 
of  such  state,  till  farther  orders.  This,  whether  legal 
or  not,  is  a  detention  within  the  policy,  fiy  the 
word />(•«/>.'<•  in  the  policy  is  meant  the  force  of  the  na- 
tion, not  a  mob  of  lawless  rabble ;  a  ship  seized  by 

them 


people.    Aliif/r/v,  Xw^/»^i'«w,  4T..R.  783.     Ifaship 

,    bfi  seized  by  authority  of  the  British  government,  this 

'      ill ' 5  (le'ent  ion  within  the  policy,  for  which  the  insurer 

,-.  I'ou/i^y  2  Rayn,  640.  Salk,  444. 

->  J^  :i-,;ivt:ai  ihip  and  stores,  being  Insured  at  and  from 

an  e.ncinj's  port,  and  an  embargo  being  there  hijd  on 

.   by  the  enemy,  tliis  is  an  arrest  of  princes  ;  and,  if  the 

«•-  ibar^o   continue,  the  insured  may  abandon,  and 

recover   as  for  a  total  loss.     Rotcl)  v.  Edie,  6T..R. 

''":   425.    If  a  ship  be  seized  after  a  cessation  of  arms,  and 

, '  preliminaries  of , peace  are  signed,  this  is  not  a  capture, 

feat  only  a  detention  of  princes.     Spencer  v.  FraucOf 

Beaives  3  1.6. 

Loss  by  iarriiiry.   Barratry  Is  any  species  of  fraud 
' ' ,    co«iunitted  by  the  master  or  mariners,  whereby  the 
ownersjsustain  an  injury ;  as  by  running  away  with 
the  ship,  wilfully  can-ying  her  out    of  her   course, 
-sinking  or  deserting  her,  embezzling  the  cargo,  smug- 
glipg, ,  or  any  .other  oftence,  whereby  the  ship  or  car- 
go .may  be  subjected   to   arrest,  detention,    loss,  or 
.    for,feiture.      No  fault   of  the    master   or    mariners 
K.  arh^,imts  to  barratry,  unless  it  proceed  from  an  inten- 
tion to  defraud  the  owners  ;  therefore  a  deviation,  if 
.    made  through  ignorance,  unskilfulness,  or  any  other 
motive  which  is  not  fraudulent,  although  it  will  avoid 
the  .policy,  does  not   amount,  to  barratry.     Phyn  v- 
Ro^.  Ex.  Jssur.  7  T.  R.  505.  A  deviation  occasioned 
-    by  the  disobedience  of  the  seamen,  and  their  compul- 
sfon  of.the  captain,  has  also  been  holden  not  to  be  bar- 
'  tatry,  where  not  done  with  an  intent  to  defraud  the 
"owners.  Elton  -v.  Brogdcn,    2   &lr.    1264.    And   yet, 
where  a  captain  cruised  in  quest  of  prize  contrary  to 
his  orders,  this  was .  deemed  barratry,  though  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners.  Moss  v.  Byrow,  6T.  R. 

379- 

Barratry  can  only  be  committed  by  the  master  and 

liiarihers' by  some  act^  contrary  to  their  duty,  in  the 
relation  they  stand  to  the  owners  of  the  ship;  there- 
'  fore  an  owner  cannot  himself  commit  barratry,  nor 
■  can  it  be  cosnimitted  with  his  consent.  Thus,  if  a  ship 
':  L<:  engaged  to  carry  goods  straight  to  Marseilles,  but 
r.^jtcad  of  going  thither  direct  she  goes  first  to   Ge- 
noa and  Leghorn  j  this  being  done  by  the  authority 
'fef  the  owner,  and  for  his  benefit,  it  is  not  barratry. 
y.'wrsw  V.  Brc-wNi  2  Str.  1 1 73.    Again,  after  bills  of 
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■  lading  are  signed  by  thecj^tain,  ?nd  deUveR^dtD  the 
owiier  pf  goods,  the  captain,  at  the  desire  of  the 
owner,  signs  now  bills  of  I'^iiig,  changing  the  desti- 
nation of  the  ship  ;  <>nd  by  this  contrivance  the  goods 
arespld  for  theiiseofthsiowner.rQf  the.si^jiPf 'h  defraud 
of  the  owner  of  the  goods ;  but  this  being  done  y.'ith  the 
concurrence  of  the  owner,  was  held  not  to  be  barratry. 
Nott  and  others,  assignees  of  Hugue,  v.  Bousd-  •,■,  1.  i". 
R.  323. 

If  the  master  be  also  the  owner,  even  although  he 
has  mortgaged  the  ship,  he  cannot  commit  barratry ; 
but  either  in  this  case,  or  where, the  captain  is  tj^in- 
svu-ed,  the  insurers  may  be  liable  for  the  barratry  of 
the  sailors,  in  which  he  has  no  part.  Where  a  ship 
is  let  out  to  freight  generally,  the  freighter  being  con- 
sidered as  the  owner  for  that  voyage,  a  deviation  fdr 
an  illegal  purpose,  without  tlie  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  freighter,  will  be  barratry,  though  with  the 
consent  of  the  original  owners.  Vallejo  v.  Wheeler, 
Couf.  143.  Though  barratry  must  be  strictly  proved, 
yet  proof  of  this  is  prima  Jacie  evidence,  without  shew- 
ing negatively  that  he  was  not  the  owner.  Ross  v.  Hun- 
ter, 4  T.  R.  33.  See  general  7>.xtic\c£ an  a; ly. 

Loss  by  average  contributions.  The  goods  on  board 
are  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests,  towards 
any  particular  loss  or  expence  incurred  for  the  gene- 
ral safety  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  so  that  the  particular 
loser  may  not  be  a  greater  sufferer  than  the  other 
owners  of  goods.  Thus,  where  the  goods  of  a  parti- 
cular merchant  are  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the 
ship  ;  where  the  masts,  cables,  anchors,  or  pthe^ ..fur- 
niture of  the  ship  are  cut  away  or  destroyed  for  the 
safety  of  thewhole;  where  money  or  goods  isgivep  as  a 
composition  to  pirates  }  where  damage  is  sustained  in 
defending  the  ship  against  an  enemy  or  pirate ;  where 
an  expence  is  incurred  for  physic  and  attendance  in 
curing  the  seamen  wounded  in  defence  of  the  ship, 
or  in  a  lawsuit  before  a. foreign  court  of  admiralty  for 
her  defence  or  i-ecovery :  in  these  and  similar  cases 
the  loss  is  the  proper  subject  of  a  general  contribution, 
and  ought  to  be  rateably  borne  by  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  so  that  the  loss  may  fall  pro- 
portionably  on  all. 

This  is  termed  general  or  gross  average,  to  .be  dis- 
tiiiguished  from  what  is  often  but  improperly  termed 
particular  average,  but  which,  In  truth,  means  a  par- 
ticular. 
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timJar,  and  not  a  general  loss,  and  has  no  affinity  to 
'  average  properly  so   called.     There  arc   also   small 
diarges  called  petty  or  accustomed  averages,  such  as 
'  wIotatT,  towage,  light  money,  rhrcr  charges,  digging 
i>  out  of  the  ice,  &  .- charges  when  iii- 

curriu  in  the  ordinary  course  oi  tiic  voyage,  are  not 
considered  as  a  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
htt  are  borne,  one-third  by  the  dtip,  and  two-thirds 
by  the  cargo ;  but  if  incurred  for  any  extraordinary 
purpose  in  the  voyage,  as  to  provide  against  any  im- 
pending danger,  or  in  consequence  of  the  ship  being 
driven  out  of  her  coarse  by  stress  of  weather,  then 
they  will  be  deemed  general  average. 

General  average  can  only  be  claimed  where  the  sa- 
crifice was  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  it  appears 
to  have  conduced  to  the  safety  of  the  ship.  Thus,  if  a 
pirate  having  made  himself  master  of  the  ship,  take  only 
the  foods  of  a  particular  person,  or  if  some  particular 
good*  be  damaged  in  a  storm,  the  rest  shall  not  be 
cootributory.  So,  if  on  the  apprehension  of  an  attack 
of  an  enemy  some  goods  are  landed,  and  the  rest 
taken,  the  owner  of  the  goods  taken  shall  not  have 
•verage  of  the  goods  saved  ;  for  the  salv^e  of  this  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  the  rest,  neither  was  the 
taking  of  those  the  cause  of  the  salvage  of  the  goods 
tared,  b  is  also  necessary  to  constitute  average,  that 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  were  acttaJly  saved  ;  for  should 
goods  be  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm,  and  the  ship 
afterwards  prrUh  in  the  same  storm,  there  shall  be  no 
contributioii  of  the  goods  saved,  if  any,  the  object  of 
throwing  the  goods  overboard  not  Laving  been  ob- 
tained i  but  if  in  c' — •--■•■"^  the  course  the  ship 
•hotiM  afterwards  b<.  i  any  of  the  goods  saved 

must  contribute  to  th«  kxu  sustained  by  the  jettison. 
Ote  the  same  princi,  "  "ds  put  into  lighters  to 
enable  a  ship  to  get  i-,  .  .  cr  be  lost,  the  rest  shall 
contribute  ,  but  if  the  ship  be  lost,  then  the  goods  in 
the  lighters  shall  not  contribute. 

On  a  policy  on  the  ship,  the  wages  of  the  ship's 
company  while  she  was  nmler  repair,  not  occasnoned 
by  any  extraordinary  accident,  cannot  be  recovered 
from  the  in-nrers,  Pmri  125.  If  a  ship  be  obliged  to 
p,t  inrri  i^ort  to  repair,  the  ex  pence  of  unloading  and 
r«.  lie  cargo,  and  the  expences  of  the  repair, 

are  the  sobject  of  a  general  a%  Hut  no  injury, 

'Occasioned  by  mere  sea  damage,  cui  proprtdy  givt  a 
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Tight  to  general  average  j  as  If  the  ship  be  danf;aged  ta 
her  hull  or  her  rigging.  And  if  a  ship  spriiig  a  le.ik 
in  a  storm,  by  which  the  goods  on  board  arc  spoUcd, 
this  is  a  simple  or  particular  average,  or  particular 
loss,  and  not  subject  to  an  average  contribution. 

As  to  the  articles  liable  to  contribute,  the  rule  is, 
that  the  ship,  freight,  and  every  tiling  remunlng  of 
the  cargo,  is  subject  to  this  charge;  tl'.crcfi)rc,  money, 
plate,  and  jen-cl::  are  as  much  liable  .:s  more  heavy  and 
bulky^goods.  But  the  persons  on  board,  their  wearing 
apparel,  and  the  jewels  belonging  to  It,  shall  not  con- 
tribute i  neitlier  are  seamen's  wages  liable  ip  .coptri- 
bute. 

If  the  ship  escape  the  danger  which  made  the  sa- 
crifice necessary,  and  arrive  at  her  port  of  destination, 
the  captain  should  regularly  enter  and  i;xtcnd  his  pro- 
test, and  he,  with  some  of  the  crew,  make  affidavit 
of  the  facts.  The  average  should  then  be  settled,  and 
be  paid  before  the  cargo  is  landed,  the  owners  having 
a  lien  on  the  goods  on  board  both  for  the  freight, 
and  to  answer  all  necessary  averages  an^  contributions, 
otherwise  the  sufferers  liavc  a  remedy  against  the  cap- 
tain or  owners,  for  neglecting  to  adjust  or  collect  the 
avers  ge. 

Ltsi  by  th*  nc^net  of  jatva^e.  At  common  law  the 
party  has  a  lien  on  every  thing  saved,  till  payment  of 
salvage}  but  the  regulations  now  principally  in  force 
are  ascertained  by  acts  of  parliament.  By  la  Anne, 
Stat.  J.  c.  18,  persons  employed  in  the  salvage  of 
ships,  &c.  shall  within  thirty  days  be  paid  a  reason- 
able reward  by  the  commander,  mariners,  or  owners, 
otherwise  the  ship,  &c.  so  saved,  to  remain  in  custody 
of  the  collector  of  the  customs,  until  all  charges  be 
p.iid,  and  all  persons  so  employed  be  reasonably  re- 

"  «aalfled.  In  case  of  diffcnucc  as  to  the  quantum, 
it  is  to  be  determined  by  tl'.rt-e  ncigWi'  ii.mtT  justices. 
In  cas;  no  claimant  shall  appeal*  t.  i<  saved, 

then  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of.  the  nearest 
port  shall  apply  to  the  nearest  justices,  who  arc  to 
put  some  responsible  pcrajn  into  pr.ist'.-ian  of  the 
goods,  and  if  they   be  not  Icgall-  '  ^ithin 

twelve  months,  they  shall  bi;  publiqy  6uid  i .  p^,  if 
perbhable,  immcdiafcly  sold, and  the  'tr-c  trans- 
mitted to  the  exchequer)  for  th<.  .  of,  the 
owner.  By  the  z6  Geo.  U.  c.  ij)^  pf^rsoos  nqt  em- 
ployed in  the  salvage,  who  shall  save  any  ship  or 
3  M  goods. 
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goods,  or  give  notice  of  any  goods  unlawfully  bought, 
sold,  or  concealed,  shall  be  entitled  to  salvage.     By 
'  the  same  act,  the  nearest  magistrate,  collector  of  the 
■   customs,  or  chief  constable,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
sheriff,  magistrates,  &c.  five  of  whom  may  employ 
persons  for  saving  ships  ahil  goods,  and  adjust  the 
quantum  of  salvage.     And  if  the  salvage  be  not  paid, 
or  somrity  given,  within  foity  days,  the  officer  of 
the  customs  shall  raise  money  by  bill  of  sale  of  the 
ship  or  goods  saved,  redeemable  on  payment  of  the 
principal,  and  four  per  cent  interest.     By  the  33  Geo. 
III.  c.  66,  ships  rccaptui-ed  rrt  any  time  shall  pay,  if 
retaken  by  men  of  war,  one  eighth,  and  if  by  priva- 
teers, one  lixth  of  salvage ;  if  retaken  by  them  jointly, 
'    thejudiTc  of  the  admiralty  to  proportionate  the  sal- 
■    vage.     But   if  the  recaptured   ship  shall  ap^pear  to 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  eneinyas  a  ship  of  war, 
'•'''she  shall  be  lawful  prize  to  the  captors. 
J**"  -'  'The  insured  need  not  in  his  action  declare  for  sal- 
« -ft linage,  but  may  recover  under  a  declaration,  for  the 
Itosswhich  occasioned  it,  and  the  damage  the  goods 
'have  sustained.     In  case  of  neutral  ships  captured  by 
the  enemy,  and  retaken  by  British  men  of  war,  or 
privateers,  the  court  of  admiralty  has  a  discittionary 
jKJwer  of  adjusting  the  salvage.     Before  an  action  will 
lie  for  a  loss  by  payment  of  salvage,  the  amount  must 
be-  ascertained  by  decision  of  the  court  of  admiralty. 

Abaadmnnftit.     The  insured  may  abandon  in  every 
rase  where,  in  cohseqitence  of  any  of  the  perils  in- 
sured against,  the  voyaee  is  lost,   or  not  worth  pur- 
-  suing;  where  the  thing  insured  is  so  damaged  as  to 
beof  little  or  no  value  to  the  ownfer,  where  the  salvage 
•"  is  immoderate,  where  what  is  saved  is  of  less  value  than 
-  ■■  the  freight,  or  where  further  expence  is  necessary,  and 
the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay  that  expence,  &c. 
Capture  by  an  enemy  or  a  pirate,  an  arrest   of 
princes,  or  even  an  embargo,  \^  prima  facie  a  total  loss, 
and  the  insured  may  immediately  elect  to  abandon, 
.    and  give  notice  to  the  insurer  of  his  intention  so  to 
tlo,  which  entitles  him  to  claim  as  for  a  total  loss. 
Bat  as  the  insured  cannot  abandon  till  he  has  received 
advice  of  the  loss ;  if  at  the  time  he  receives  such  ad- 
vice, or  before  he  has  elected  to  abandon,  he  receive 
advice  that  the  ship  or  goods  are  recovered,  or  in 
safety,  then  he  cannot  abandon.     If  a  captured  sliij) 
be  retaken,  and  permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voyage, 
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so  that  she  suffers  but  a  small  temporary  inconveni- 
ence, this  would  be  a  partial,  not  a  total,  loss.  On 
•  ■  the  other  hand,  a  title  to  restitution  on  recapture  does 
not  aJ  ways,  or  necessarily  deprive  the  insured  of  the 
right  to  abandon;  for  if  from  the  capture  tho  vopgc 
be  losf,  or  not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  sah-age  \crY 
high,  or  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay  the  fu- 
ture expence,  the  insured  may  abandon;  If  the 
thing  insured  be  recovered  before  the  loss-  be  paid, 
it  will  be  total  or  partial,  according  to  the  niiaLevent ; 
that  b,  according  to  the  state  of  the  case  when  the 
cliiim  is  made.  But  if  after  a  total  loss  has  been 
paid,  the  thing  insured  be  recovered,  the  insured  shall 
•  not  be  obliged  to  refund.  The  insured  m-ay  abandon 
if  the  voyage  be  defeated,  or  not  worth  pursuing;, 
but  he  cannot  merely  by  abandoning  turn  a  partial 
into  a  total  loss.  And  though  there  may  have  been 
at  one  time  a  total  loss,  yet  the  insured  cannot  aban-- 
don  after  the  fmal  event  has  determined  it  to  be  only 
a  partial  loss,  at  the  time  of  the  action  brought.  As 
the  insured  is  in  no  case  obliged  to  abandon,  so  no 
right  to  a  total  loss  can  be  vested  in  him  till  he  has 
made  his  election.  The  plaintiff  on  a  policy  can  only 
receive  indemnity  according  to  the  nature  of  his  case 
at  the  time  of  the  action  brought,  or  at  most,  at  the 
time  of  his  offer  to  abandon.  If  on  a  recapture,  the 
captain  sell  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  being  the  best  to  be 
done  for  all  concerned,  the  insured  m.ay  abandon. 
Mills  V.Fletcher,  Douglas  219.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  captain  piuchase  the  ship  from  the  captors,  on  ac- 
count of  the  owners,the  money  paid  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  salvage,  is  only  a  partial  loss.  M^Masters  v. 
Shoalbred,  Esp,  Rep.  237. 

Shipwreck  is  generally  a  total  loss.  What  may  be 
saved  of  the  ship  or  cargo  is  so  uncertain,  thaMhe 
law  cannot  distinguish  this  from  the  loss  of  the 
whole.  The  wreck  of  the  ship  may  remain,  but  the 
ship  be  lost.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  destroyed,  when  it 
is  so  broken,  disjointed,  or  otherwise  injured,  th;;t  it 
no  longer  exists  in  its  original  nature  and  essence. 
So  goods  may  remain  ;  but  if  no  ship  can  be  procured 
in  a  reasonable  time,  to  carry  them  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  the  voyage  is  lost.  But  a  mere 
stranding  of  the  ship  is  notof  itself  a  total  loss;  it  is  only 
where  the  stranding  is  followed  by  shipwreck,  or  the 
ship  is  otherwise  incapable  of  prosecuting  her  voyage 

No 
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»-.  •''•.  and 

-cd 
that  she  was  not  worth  rqwirings  bnt  as  the  damage 

wi-  onlv  e^irr-it'''!   :if  .tS  "T  c  t:r.  t';'s  was  held  Hot 

to  be  at  •  ■  ■  ■  ',  which  cr:ti;'vi  •'••■  p^'intiffto  aban- 

•dfth.     I  S'A,  Barif,  I  r.  R.  »8-.     A  ship  in- 

thc 


v)'::!!:;  iirr-iu!' 


Mils  her  after  the  thne,  this  is  not  a  t  t  ial 

loss.  FutniMmx  t.  Bradltj,  B.  R.  East,  lo  Geo.  III. 
Pjri  1(56.     In  like  manner  a  • 

fourir."' ■•'     *""^*  from  average,  ..:.„  .  , . .. 

by  a  r  the  crew,  bnt  in  safety  at  he*  port 

after  the  four  months  are  expired,  the  insnred 
ran  recortr  iJi  iluluMfmt  for  an  avenge  loss,  becati^c 
the  insuranccrMlffllMMh  average;  and  not  for  a  total 
loai,  txcause  it  was  orIt  an  average  kM.'  fhtgmM  v. 
P»le,^!  1VilUt6j^i.    But  if  bv any 

acckfent  %n  unMuiiuJi.  tm.  ship  be  prevented  frompro- 
<cediAg  on  ber  yangtt  and  the  voyage  be  thereby  Imt, 
this  is  a  total  loo,  not  only  of  the  ship  and  freight,  but 
alsooftl'  'hershipcanbeproc'  '    "         rry 


it  to  the 


destination.    Manm 


hmm,  B.  R.  Tr.  41    Geo.  III.   MS.  S.  C,  Parle  169. 

A  K-ct  to  the  time  within  which  the  ifntired 

inu^t  ai>.iiK:on,  the  role  is,  tlMR-vtaoon  as  he  receives 
advice  of  a  total  loss,  he  oHMroMlIt  his  election  whe- 
ther he  will  abandon  or  not.     If  he  determine  to 

alnodott,  he  must  give rwriters  notice  within 

a  icjuwublc  time  afi<.i  lii^  .iitelligence  arrives,  an<l 
any  nuieccmry  delay  will  amoimt  to  a  waiver  of  his 
right  to  abandon,  and  rednce  it  ro  a  partial  loss, 
wh^  •    ■'  ■        ■ 

Edi.,    :    i...     - 

B.R.  after  Bitch.  1795,  Park  it?. 

If  the  nndcrwriters  dc  abandonment  of 

more  than  they  have  nmi  uoi  prevent 

the  uuiu'cd  from  aba:  <  >ovB(tNBc  of  the 


itJI.'-'*Bf«l*r//  V. 

iittm^ik  N.  p. 


smn  insared )  but  if  be  neglect  to  do  to,  he  eannot  re- 
eorer  as  ftn-  Hinfltek  y\  4tftHtli,  3 

T.  R.  268.     i  .^;  ..  ,.  inttrference  tifthifutriiCT- 

writers,  the  incure'!  be  rwtnilly  prevented  from  aban- 
doning, they  »hai!  whole  ammmt  of  the  si  m 
"  lins  a  (oeu.  iat*lMIII|f "happened,  the  in- 
'•s  f6'a1^SiiB^**il%di»Baded  bvthr 
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tinderwriters,  who  order  the  ship  to  be  rep:\!reJ,  Iv.n 
afterwards  refuse  to  pay  for  the  repairs,  and  the  ship 
is  therefore  obliged  to  be  sold  ;  he/c  the  insurers  are 
liable  for  all  the  loss  sustained  to  the  amoiint  insured . 
Da  Ccsta  V.  Nnvrt/am,  2  T.  R.  407. 

In  order  to  an  abandonment,  no  protest  is  beccs- 
sary  in  England,  as  it  is  in  some  foreign:  countries ; 
nor  is  there  any  partioihr  form  or  solcmcitj-  of  the 
abandonment;  it  i^  only  reijuired  to  bo  explicit. 
The  ijotice  may  be  given  either  to  the  underwriter 
himself,  or  to  the  agent  who  has  subscribed  fur  him  ; 

■    his  b  nece<;»ary  though  the  ship  and  cargo  wer.- 

and  converted  into  money  before  the  notice  of 

loss  was  received.     If  the  insurance  be  entire,  the  in- 
sured cannot  abandon  for  part  Only ;  but  if  the  saine 
penon  insures  Lis  goods  by  different  policies,  or  if  in 
the  same  jiolicy  they  be  separately  valued,  he  may 
abandon  any  separate  part,  and  retain  the  rest ;  or  he 
r  shiporrtjrgo,  if  ^rparately  valued, 

i>-i  .....  .1  II. . ^uiiu  t'uronc entire  sum.     '•''•■    '^indoii- 

ment  must  be  simple,  unconditional,  ■.'■  ,te. 

In  England  freight  being  insurable  separately  froiu 
t '  nt  of  the  ship  does  not  trans- 
i:.  ._  :..  .;,.;..,  ..\.ight shc  has camcd.  "Wljcre 
the  insurance  is  for  less  tkia  the  value  of  the  tiling 
insured,  the  abandonment  is  in  the  same  profortioii. 
Thus  if  goodsof  the  value  of  530^1.  be  insured  only 
to  the  aniotmt  of  4000I.  and  a  total  loss  bapp<?n,  t!ip 
instired  shall  only  abandon  fmir-fifths  of  what  Is 
wed;   the  re  :  will  belong  to   himself, 

and  for  it  he  v.,..  i.. i  in  common  with  the  in- 
surers. 80  if  goods  be  partly  insured,  aaid  mouey  be 
borrowed  on  rf/pofiJrit/i,t  for  the  residue,  the  insurer 
will  1:  liat  is  abandoned,  and  the 

,  r  his  proportion. 

If  after  the  loss  is  paid,  compensation  is  made  to 
the  o\«iier  for  the  loss  sustained,  this  compensation 
shall  go  to  the  under^-ritcrs.  RaKdall  v.  Cochran,  in 
Chunc.  I  fVa.  98.  If  the  ship,  after  abandonment, 
anive  safe,  the  insurer  shall  have  all  the  profits  of  tl.c 
vopge,  and  the  insured  is  entitled  to  nothing,  except 
for  so  much  as  v.-?.s  iminsurcd;  but  they  cannot  com- 
pel the  in«iu-ed  to  take  back  the  thing  insured,  and 


refund  the  money, 
perly  .in»<'' 
by  the  ;i:   ... 
3Ma 


An   abandoriment  once   pro- 
ground;    and   accepit^d 

•♦"d    binding  ^i'  '■"■■n 
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parties,  and  can  wnly  be  revoked   by  mutual   con- 
sent. 

In  the  event  of  shipwreck,  or  other  misfortune, 
the  eflTccts  saved  continue  till  absn-Joninent  ftf  the 
property  of  the  insured,  who  is  bound  injustice  and 
honour  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  rescue  them  from 
destruction.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  our  policies 
provide  that  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  to  the 
insured,  their  fectors,  servants  and  assigns  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  sue  and  labour  about  the  defence,  safeguard 
md  recovery  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes,  and 
ship,  &c.  without  prejudice  to  the  insurance  ;  to  the 
cfiarges  whereof  the  insurers  agree  to  contribute  each 
according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  subscription. 
This  establishes  that  till  the  insured  have  received 
advice  of  the  loss,  no  act  of  the  captain  shall  preju- 
dice their  right  to  abandon.  From  the  nature  of  his 
situation,  the  captain  has  an  implied  authority,  not 
only  from  the  insured,  but  also  from  the  insurers, 
and  all  others  interested  in  the  ship  or  cargo,  In  case 
of  misfortune,  to  act  according  to  his  discretion  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  they  are  all  bound 
by  his  acts.  MiHs  v.  IHdchey,  Dong.  219.  For 
whatever  is  recovered  of  the  eiFects  insured  the  cap- 
tain is  accoimtable.  If  the  insured  neglect  to  aban- 
don when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  adopts 
the  acts  of  the  captain,  and  is  bound  by  them.  If, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  the  insurers,  after  notice  of  aban- 
donment, suffer  the  captain  to  continue  in  the  ma- 
nagement, he  becomes  their  agent,  and  they  are 
bound  by  his  acts.  Sailors  are  bound  to  assist  in 
saving  and  preserving  the  ship  and  merchandize  when 
a  misfortune  happens ;  and  while  they  are  so  em- 
ployed they  are  entitled  to  wages,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
what  is  saved  will  allow  ;  but  if  they  refuse  to  assist, 
they  shall  have  neither  wages  nor  reward. 
-  Adjustment  of  loss.  In  settling  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  which  the  insured  is  entitled  to,  and  fix- 
ing the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each  underwriter, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  contract  of  insurance 
should  not  be  lucrative  to  the  insured,  nor  enable  him 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  loss  of  another,  and  he 
is  entitled  only  to  a  fair  indemnity,  according  to  the 
damage  sustained  and  the  sum  insured. 

In  case  of  a  total  loss,  where  the  insured  aban- 
dons, ind  the  policy  is  a  valued  one,  he  is  entided 
to  reserve  the  whole  sum  insured,  subject  to  such  de- 
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ductions  as  are  enumerated  in  the  policy.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  a  total  loss  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  an  open  and  a  valued  policy  In  a  valued 
policy  the  value  is  admitted,  and  the  insured  has  only 
to  prove  that  the  goods  insured  were  on  board;  On 
an  open  policy  it  is  moreover  necessary  to  prove  their 
value.  But  with  respect  to  a  partial  loss  the  like  in- 
quiry is  to  be  made  of  the  amount  in  either  sort  of 
policy.     2  Burr.  1 1 7 1 . 

When  the  loss  consists  in  the  total  loss  of  one  en- 
tire individual  parcel  of  the  goods  insured,  and  this 
is  capable  of  a  several  and  distinct  application  ;  as  if,, 
out  of  100  hhds.  of  sugar,  ten  happen  to  be  lost  and 
the  rest  arrive  safe,  the  insurer  must  pay  the  value  of 
the  ten.  2  Burr.  1170.  When  part  of  the  goods  is 
saved,  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  freight,  the 
practice  is  to  deduct  the  freight  from  the  sal- 
vage, and  make  up  the  loss  on  the  difference ; 
where  the  freight  exceeds  the  salvage,  it  is  a  total 
loss.  Boyfield  V.  Broivn,  zStr.  106^.  But  where  all 
the  goods  are  damaged,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
quantum  of  such  damage,  which  is  done  by  taking  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  their  damaged  state,  and  deduct- 
ing it  from  the  prime  cost.  If  several  articles  be  in- 
sured for  one  entire  sum,  but  each  distinctly  valued, 
and  only  one  be  put  in  risk,  if  that  one  be  lost,  the 
insured  shall  recover  such  a  proportion  of  the  sum 
insured  as  the  value  of  that  article  bore  to  the  whole. 
Amery  v   Rogers,  Esp.  Rep.  207. 

With  respect  to  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  goods, 
diversities  of  opinions  have  been  at  various  times 
prevalent;  but  it  is  now  an  invariable  rule  to  estimate 
a  total  loss,  not  by  any  supposed  price  which  the 
goods  might  have  been  deemed  worth  at  the  time  of 
the  loss,  or  for  which  they  might  have  been  sold  at 
their  market,  but  according  to  the  invoice  price,  and 
all  duties  and  expences  till  put  on  board,  and  the  pre- 
mium of  insurance.  Dick  v.  Atlen,  Park  104.  Nei- 
ther is  the  difference  of  exchange  to  be  regarded 
in  the  adjustment,  for  the  under\vriter  does  not  in- 
sure against  any  loss  arising  trom  such  causes.  Thel- 
Itisson  V.  Bewick,  Esp.  77:  In  cases  of  gena-al  average- 
:  tbe  things  saved  contribute  not  according  to  the  prime 
j  cost,  but  according  to  the  price  for  which  thdy  may 
!    be  sold  at  the  time  of  settlin;   the  averapes. 

A  phip.  is  valued  at  the.  sum  S've  is  worth  at  the-time 
'    she  sails  on  the  voyage  insured,  including  the  ex- 
pences 
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penca  of  rrpiimii  ihOi— Inr  of  her  fum-*-'    "ro- 
vuions  and  iimlr^  tfcr  rttif  y  advanced  t>'  ':> 

companj,  and  in  {;cnaral  every  cxpencc  of   outfit, 
besiiics  the  premium  of  insurance. 

A  partial  loss  of  cither  ship  or  goods  b  that  pro- 
poftioa  of  the  prime^cott  which  it  equal  to  the  ditui- 
nmioa  la  value  occasioned  by  the  dumage^  in  a  case 
on  a  laiaMfcfalky  opongoods,  it  was  tUunaiaeA^h»t 
the  didiimilita  in  value  was  that  prapottion  aC  the 
value  in  ihiiipi>llr|r.  which  tlic  difierencc  between  the 
pric^:  in  the  soond  and  the  price  of  the  damaged  b  ire 
to  the  priae  of  the  aound  at  the  per*  <-'"  !  --y. 
tbtmir  r.-Hatim',  t  Burr.  1167.  If  t 
^olkf  exceed  th*  intere«  of  the  iaaured,  tlie  Iom  it 
■dJMKd  in  t be  aanae  ■Banner  at  if  the  policy  were  an 
fl^en  ane»  and  the  eomfMtation  must  be  made  by  the 
rtal  imeratt  an  board,  not  by  the  value  in  the  policy. 
imCnu  y.  H»gUf^  H.  R.  £.  32  G.  ill.  MS. 

here  was,  by  what  nik  or  raeature 
to  be  calculated.  It  waa  contended 
o*  tlis  part  of  the  piaiatif,  that  as  a  policy  of  in- 
snrance  was  a  cootraa  of  indemnity,  and  that  at  the 

riot  a  ""  premium,   undertook  to 

agaii  Its  to  that  cargo,  if  part 

of  it  came  to  the  market  sound,  and  another  part 
•ama  in  a  deterioratt^d  state,  he  had  a  ri{(l)t  to  con- 
f/^tf  tt,"  ;.,..«;^«  r,,;,  .  f,f  t|,,t  which  was  in  a  dete- 

#fani'  ulcr  its  value  at  the  port  of 

<!  'rd  with  that  which  was  in  a  aoond 

and  bom  thence  to  draw  the  average:  and  on 
h  wai  insisted  that  the  whole  of  the 
unsound,  oaj^ht  to  be  brought  into 
hoirh  porch,  and  then  consider  what  the  loa  would  be. 
After  mnch  Amnmtiamf-Mr,^liifimmt,  a  reapectable 
merchant,  who MiMcAditthtMMiBBtin  the  constant 
feabk  of  settling  avenge  leMet,  fvodnccd  a  settietncnt 
of  the  averaf^loia  in  c{nestton  nnder  his  own  hand, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  whole  invoice  price 
of  the  cargo  was  f^$'ii-  without  premium  and  costs. 
■n  thcw  wore  added  the  amount  was  ^^6$\.  The 
ihcfbondcA  this  jettk»a>t  was  as 
stood  covered  anlf'  for  their 
and  for  the  premiims  and  charges  io- 
catred  on  that  at  the  time  of  shipping. 

To  a-occrtain  thii  loss  Mr.  Oliphant  said  it  was  ne> 
to  Icata  what  the  value  of  tlic  daataged  goods 


was  at  the  time,  and  what  they  would  have  beea, 
worth  if  they  had  arrived  sound.  "  I  consider  it  ne- 
cciisary  (said  Mr.  Oliphant)  to  determine  this  before 
any  duty  or  suboidiuate  charges  arc  inctirrcd,  because 
whatever  additions  may  be  niadc  posterior  :o  the  ter- 
mination of  the  risk  tending  to  enhance  tite  prlcct 
have,  in  my  opinion,  nochiug  to  do  with  the  averager 
Ti!     ,''    ■       ■  •  rcjuibursemcnt  of  my 

aii .  ,    ^    .  „•         .  I  iereforc  from  the  gross 

price,  i  find  the  true  value  of  the  commodity,  it  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  the  damage 
bu;  '  ijiaring  the  price  of  the  soimd  and  unsound 

Ci'  -  at  tlie  port  of  deliver)',  and  tixen  com- 

paring that.dificrcnce  with  the  iavoice.price,  in  ord^f 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  it  it  amoumeJ  to.  I 
only  use  the  market  to  ascertain  the  quantum  uf  da^ 
mage.  If  the  sound  goods  are  wortli  icool.  and  tiie 
damaged  were  worth  500U,  I  demand  only  one-half, 
that  is,  of  the  invoice  or  original  price  " 

in  making  his  calculation  Mr.  Oliph^^nt  asserted  he 
had  gone  on  the  most  strict  and  liberal  m3wcer,accord- 
ing  to  Lord  Mansficld'sopinion  in  the  caseof  I<ewi$  and 
Rucker,  and  invariably  protected  the  underwriters 
against  the  ctFcct  of  the  mnrket>  If  the  whole  of  the 
duties,  freight,  and  other  chaises  were  added  to  the 
damaged,  which  were  added  to  the  sound,  it  would 
diminish  the  average  very  considerably.  An  article 
might  be  delivered  to  him  diminished  in  its  intrinsic 
value  only  ono-hfth,  but  that  was  not  bit  damage.  Hit 
damage  was  determined  by  what  came  net  into  his 
pocket  from  the  damaged  goods,  compatisd  with  what 
he  would  have  received  na  if  they  had  been  sound, 
and  taking  such  a  proportion  as  they  have  to  each 
other  out  of  the  sum  insured, 

"-i^nd  Kcnyon  said  that  the  ground  upon  which  Mr. 
OUphant  went  was  extremely  clear,  and  appeared  to 
be  admitted  by  the  parties  On  both  sides,  and  the 
plaintiff  obtained  accordin^,ly  a  verdict.  i 

If  there  be  a  clause  to  be  free  of  average  fifbrt  a 
particular  risk  under  to  much  per  cent.,  and  a  loss 
occasioned  by  that  risk  takes  place,  the  propartiob 
which  the  loss  bcirs  to  the  cargo  mast  be  calro* 
hted  on  the  car^o  wliich  was  on  board  when  the  loss 
happened.     Kto/,  V' /'arr,£jf.  Rep..  444.  nch 

These  principles  of  calculation  nelstive  to  theld- 
Juitment  of  avtr-t^'c  loss,  were  fully  discussed  andscttlod 
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•  411 'the  casr  of  Johistinev.  Skeddon^  sit.  after  Trinity 
'I'erin,  40  G.  HI.  at  Guildhall,  before  Lord  Kenjron. 
The  adjustment  beinf!;  made,  is  usually  indorsed  on 
the  policy  and  signed  by  the  underwriters,  with  a 
promise  to  pay  at  a  particular  time.  This  is  pUma 
farie  c^•idence  a{,'ailist  them,  and,  if  not  impeached, 
•sufficient  to  enable  the  insurer  to  recover  without 
any  other  proof.  Hog  v.  GcuUney,  at  N.  P.  after 
Trin.  175;4.  Beawes ^lo.  Rodgms  v.  May/or,  ztt^.F. 
after  Trinity  1790.  Park  ir8. 

The  mode  of  adjusting  averages  is  liowuntler  con- 
■sideration  at  Lloyd's,  and  the  committee  appear  to 
Jcoincidc  with  Lord  Kenyon  in  giving  the  preference 
to  the  mode  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Oliphant. 

Return  of  premium.   The  premium  is  to  be  returned 
in  all  cases  where  the  contract  is  void  for  want  of  in- 
terest; which  may  be  either  total,  as  where  the  in- 
sured has  nothing  on  board   the   ship;  or  partial, 
where  he  has  some  interest,  but  not  to  the  amount  in 
the  policy ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  in- 
surance is  made  through  mistake,  misinfm-mation,  or 
other  innocent  cause,  without  interest,  or  for  more 
than  the  real  interest,  there  shall  be  a  return  of  pre- 
mium.    If  by  several  policies,  made  without  fraud, 
the  sum  insured  exceeds  the  value  of  the  effects,  the 
•several  policies  in  effect  make  but  one  insurance,  and 
will  be  good  to  the  extent  of  the  true  interest  of  the 
•'insured  ;  and,  ni  case  of  loss,  all  the  underwriters  on 
the  several  policies  shall  pay  according  to  their  re- 
spective subscriptions  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  all  will 
be  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium  for  the  sum  in- 
jured above  the  value  of  the  -effects,  in  proportion  to 
their  respecti%'e  quotas.     On  a  wager  policy  the  in- 
sured cannot  recover  back  the  premium,  at  least  after 
the  risk  is  run.     This  policy  is  void,  as  being  with- 
out interest,  but  both  parties  being  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  statute  (19  Geo.  II.    c.  37),  the  rule,  that 
where  both  parties  are  equally  criminal  the  possessor 
has  the  advantage,  applies,  and  the  insured  cannot 
recover  back  the   premium.       Laurie   v.    Bourdieu, 
Daug.  45 1.     In  this  case,  however,  Mr.  Justice  BuUer 
agreed  with  the  other  judges,  that  it  was  a  gaming 
policy  and  without  interest :  but  he  held,  that  the 
reason  why  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  was,  that 
an  action  brought  to  rescind    a  contract    must    be 
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brought  while  the  contract  continues  extn/tofy  ;  Yhal 
in  this  case  the  plaintiffs  waited  till  after  the  risk  Vas 
run,  when  it  was  too  late ;  had  they  brought  their 
action  before  the  risk  was  over,  they  miglft  have  re- 
covered. 

It  has  since  been  determined,  that  if  the  contract 
be  void,  as  being  a  re-insurance  within  the  stat.  19 
G.  II.  c.  37.  s.  4,  the  insured  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
return  of  premium,  jindreev.  Fletcher,  3  T.  R.  266. 
If  at  any  time  the  insurer  could  ha-ve  been  called  on 
to  pay  the  sum  insured,  there  is  no  return  of  premi- 
um :  so  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  though  the 
sum  in  the  policy  be  double  the  value  of  the  efifects 
insured,  there  shall  be  no  return  of  premium.  And 
■captors,  having  an  insurable  interest  in  their  prize 
before  condemnation,  if  they  insure,  shall  not  have  a 
return  of  premium,  though  it  should  aftenvards  be 
adjudged  a  prize.     Boehm  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  1^4. 

Though  an  insurance  to  protect  a  trading  with  the 
enemy  is  void,  the  insured  shall  not  recover  back  the 
premium:  this  has  been  adjudgedon  the  same  principle 
■as  the  insurance  on  a  gaming  policy,  namely,  that 
both  parties  being  equally  criminal,  the  possessor  has 
the  advantage.     Vandyk  v.  Hstuth,  1  East.  96. 

If  the  contract  be  void,  on  account  of  a  non-com- 
pliance with  any  warranty,  express  or  implied,  as,  if 
the  ship  do  not  sail  on  the  day  prescribed,  or  be  not 
sea-worthy,  and  there  be  no  fraud  imputable  to 
the  ensured,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  pre- 
mium. 

If  the  policy  be  Void  for  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
insurer,  there  can  be  nd  doubt  but  an  action  will  lie 
for  a  return  of  the  premium,  as  in  the  case  of  an  iieu- 
rance  made  on  a  ship,  v.'hen  the  insurer,  at  the  time 
of  the  contract,  knows  of  its  safe  arrival ;  Carter  v. 
Boehm,  3  Burr.  1909  :  but  the  whole  court  were  of 
opinion,  that  in  all  cases  of  actual  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  insured,  committed  either  by  himself  or  his 
agent,  the  underwriter  shall  retain  the  premium. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  this  country,  that  if  the  risk 
be  not  begun,  from  whatever  cause,  the  preitiitir.i 
shall  be  returned  ;  but,  where  the  voyage  is  divisible 
into  several  distinct  risks,  and  which  in  fact  is  seve- 
ral voyages,  the  premium  may  be  apportioned  accor- 
ding to  these  several  risks,  and  for  any  of  them  not 
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commenced  the  proportioa  of  premium  applicable  to 
them  shall  be  returned.  RahwtU  v.  Ceoit,  i  Pul.  and 
Bis.  171.  la  a  cate  where  a  ship  was  insured  at  and 
fr  :  -  ';—---  ta  Livcrpoo),  warranted  to  sail  wi  or 
\  of  August,  pronium   10  guineas  per 

cent,  to  return  8  gnineas  if  she  tailed  with  convoy ; 

,  I  s!  >tcmbcr.    It  was  determined, 

t  .  .„.^>,  ,..„.. .vi  be  entiti'-''  '■•  «  .T.im,-,.  rv-r 

I.  }uvoy,  and  not  to  a:}  a, 

^^nat  «>t  the  proaium,  the  ri«k  not  being  divisible. 
jLi*j^^  n.  a.  £att.  24  G.  III.  MS.  Mar- 

.thai^t,  ^wing  case,  however,  seems  greatly 

to  hav;  shaken  the  preceding  one.    Goods  were  in- 

.vnvrcd  "  at  and  from  Jamaica  to  i.ondon,  warranted 
rith  convoy,  and  tli^^lH^ff  b  ""  '  t 
at  a  premiunk  oSnlPti^fit\: 

.  Tte  ihiyt  «aikd  from  Jamaica,  toi  Loodoir  on  the  ^ut 
'■'  itliout  convoy,  whereby  the  underwriters 

•*#9Mnit%MV(i-  .,  and 

proof  having  been  brought  in  this  case  (which  was 
not  done  in  Aliytr  v.  Grtgmi )  of  a  usage  in  insurance 
at  and  firom  Jamaica  to  LotMlonj  warranted- to  deport 
with  convoy,  to  sail  oa  or  before  a  certain  day,  to 
rcturr  ',  deducting  one  half  per  cent,  if 

tt;-  ■  ..vw    "....  ■•••     " -.    on  this  the  court 

I  .  .1  the  insur  :)vcr  the  residue  of 

his  premium.  L»'ig  v.  AlUn^  B.  R.  East.  25  G.  UI. 
N'       "  '  iie  risk  be  auire  and  beoncc 

c  .,  . ,  .  be  no  return.      Iitrm»m\. 

',  Dwg.  751.     In  hke  ntanner,  if  tl»e  in- 
be  for  a  term  specified,  and  £br  one  entire 
m,  if  the  risk  be  begun,  and  an  '  n 

ely  afterward*  to  detenninc  ■ , 

there  shall  be  no  retur«  of  the  premium.  Thus  a 
•hip  insured  for  1 2  montiu,  and  warranted  free  from 

car -        .  ■    -'pturcd  within  two  montl^s  j 

ti.  .  :or  the  residue  of  tlie  term. 

^•ym  I  ,  Catttp.  666.   A  ship  insured  against 

.itonths  is  lost  in  a  storm  within  two 
,   .  \i,\\.r.\  is  9  per  cent,  expressed  to  be 
M  at  and  after  tl.  15s.  per  montJi  i"  yet  there 

•ball  be  no  return  of  ti>c  premium.     Liorauu  v.  Tcm- 

•- ■  '-r.-iC^- 

'  the  premiuTT  '■<-  »"  '■  ■  -••tamed  on  the 
'  c  of  a  ponii..  .  ij,  as  an  insu- 


;/ 
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ranee  on  goods,  so  much  to  be  returned,  "  if  the  ship 
sail  with  convoy  and  arrives  j"  this  shall  be  return- 
ed, though  the  insurer  be  obliged  to  pay  any  partial 
loss  on  those  goods,  provided  the  ship  arrives. 
Si»L>nd  V.  Ii}jJiri7,  Diug,  255.  A  ship  is  insured  at 
I  i  guineas  per  cenN  to  return  six  if  she  sail  with  con- 
voy from  the  co.TSt  of  Portugal  and  arriTe.  She 
sailed  with  convoy  from  Oporto  f(jr  I.iiben,  which 
was  the'  place  of  general  rendezvous  of  the  •whole 
trade  bound  for  England,  is  order  to  proceed  from 
thence.   The   ships  going   from   ^  ,   Lisbon 

being   dispersed  in   a  gale,  the  sh  1  .  ran  fcr 

England,  and  arrived.    It  wa»  detcrtr.ined  that  tins 
sailing  witli  convoy  w.ts  a  sailing  with  convoy  from  tbe 
coast  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  entitle  the  insured  to  the 
return  of  6  per  cent,  cf  the  premium.     Audtey  v.- 
Duf.  2  Put.  and  Bcs.  1  u 

It  is  therefore  a  general  custom  throughout'  Europe, 
to  allow  one  half  per  cent,  which  is  allowed  to  thc 
insurer  where  the  contract  is  void  from  some  radical 
defect,  provided  this  was  unknown  to  him  when  he 
entered  imothc  contrvt :  but  if  he  'w«  infiwmcd  of" 
the  fault,  or  must  have  known  it  before  subscribing 
the  policy,  he  can  have  no  ehiim  to  this  allowance. 
INSURANCE    AGAINST    FIRE      An   insuranie- 
agamst  fire  is  a  contract  by  which  the  insurer  under- 
takes in  consideration  of  the  preniium,to  indemnify  the 
assured  against  all  losses  which  he  may  sustain  in  bis 
house  or  goods,  by  means  of  fire,  within  the  time 
limited  in  the  policy.     A  considerable  number  of  com- 
panies have  been  established  in  I;onJbn  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  fior.  insurances  against  fire  ;  of 
these  some  are  called  Cciaiibiitim  Sumies,  in  which 
i\-:Tx  person  insured  becomes  a  member  or  proprie- 
icipating  in  profit  and  loss  ;  such  as  the  Hand 
in  Hand,  and  the  Westminsttr  Firc-Office,  for  the  in- 
surance of  houses  and  otlicr  buildings  ;  andthc  Uttitn 
Fire  Office,  for  insurance  of  goods*     The  other  com- 
panies insure  both  houses  and  goods  at  their  own 
risk. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  insurance  offices 
grant  insurances  are  contained  in  their  proposals,  by 
which  every  one  'wbo  insures  is  considered  as  agreeing 
to  be  bound ;  and,  as  in  insurances  for  lives,  these 
also  vary  according  to  tlu:  policies  of  the  respective 
offices. 

The 
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■TliC  London  Assurance  Company  inserts  a  clause, 
that  they  will  not  hold  themselves  habk  for  any  da- 
mage by  fire  occasioned  by  any  invasion,  foreign 
enemy,  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatever. 
Under  which  it  has  been  held,  that  the  insurers  were 
■  not  exempted  from,  but  liable  to  make  good,  a  loss 
bv  fire  occasioned  by  a  mob  which  arose  under  pre- 
text of  trie  high  yi-ice  of  provisions,  and  burned  down 
th«  plaintiff's  maiting-house.  DrhikwaUr  v.  Loudon 
Assurance,   1  WUs.  363. 

The  Sun  Fire  Office  adds  civil  commotions ;  and  it 

was  held,  that  under  these  words  the  company  was 

exempt  from  losses  occasioned  by  rioters,  who  rose  in 

■     the  year  1 780  to  compel  the  repeal  of  the  statute 

•'    :  made  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics.     Langdale  v. 

■    .  iMAfw  and  others,  2  Marsha/l  6Sc). 

The  Phcenix  Fire  Office  has  a  clause,  that  the  in- 
sured, to  entitle  him  to  recover,  shall  produce  a  certi- 

•  ficatc  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  as  to  his 
character,  and  their  belief  of  the  loss  sustained,  &c. ; 

•  which  clause  has  been  held  to  be  in  law  a  condition 
precedent ;  and  that  the  insurers  are  not  liable,  unless 
the  terms  are  strictly  complied  with.  JVood  and  others, 
assignees  of  Lockyer  and  Bream,  v.  IForsley,  2  H.  Bl. 

•  574.   6T.  R.  710. 

Vi'hen  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is  bound  by  the 
proposals  of  most  of  the  societies  -,  and  ought,  in  all 
cases,  to  give  immediate  notice  of  the  loss,  and  as 
particular  an  account  of  the  value,  &c.  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit. 

These  policies  are  not  in  their  nature  assignable, 

nor  can  the  interest  in  them  be  transferred  without 

.  the  express  consent  of  the  office,  contrary  to  what 

has  been  determined  in  the  case  of  marine  insurances. 

1  T.  Rep. 

It  is  however  provided,  that  when  any  person  dies, 
the  interest  shall  remain  to  the  heir,  executor,  or  ad- 
ministrator respectively,  to  whom  the  property  be- 
longs, provided  they  procure  their  right  to  be  in- 
dorsed on  the  policy,  or  the  premium  be  paid  in  their 
names. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  party  insured  should  have 
an  interest  in  the  thing  insured  at  the  time  of  offer- 
ing the  policy,  and  at  the  time  the  fire  happens;  and 
therefore,  after  the  lease  of  the  house  expires,  if  the 
insured  assigns  the  policy,  that  does  not  oblige  the 


insurers  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  assignee.     .: 
Ati.  554. 

Of  the  risk.  In  general  the  risk  commences  from 
the  signing  the  policy,  unless  some  other  time  be  spe- 
cified. Insurances  are  in  general  annual,  or  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  at  an  annual  premium  ;  and  the 
offices,  as  an  indulgence  to  the  insured,  generally 
allow  15  days  from  the  expiration  of  each  year  for  the 
payment  of  the  premium  for  the  next  succeeding 
year :  but  the  insured  has  always  been  considered  as 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  policy  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  15  days,  provided  the  premium  were 
paid  within  that  time. 

The  printed  proposals  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  con- 
tain the  following  regulation :  "  On  bespeaking 
policies,  all  persons  are  to  make  a  deposit  for  the  po- 
licy, stamp  duty,  and  mark  ;  and  shall  pay  the  pre- 
mium to  the  next  quarter  day,  and  from  thence  for 
one  year  more  at  least  ;  and  shall,  as  long  as  the  ma- 
nagers agree  to  accept  the  same,  make  all  future  pay- 
ments annually  at  the  said  office,  within  1 5  days  after 
the  day  limited  by  the  respective  policies,  upon  for- 
feiture of  the  benefit  thereof;  and  no  insurance  is  to 
take  place  till  the  premium  be  actually  paid  by  the 
insured,  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  agents."  But  it 
has  been  determined,  that  if  the  insured  in  a  policy 
agrees  to  pay  the  premium  half  yearly,  within  15  days 
of  the  expiration  of  the  former  half  year,  and  a  loss 
happen  within  the  15  days,  but  before  the  renewed 
premium  is  paid,  the  insurers  are  not  liable,  though 
the  premium  was  tendered  before  the  end  of  the  1 5 
days.  Tarlton  and  others  v.  Staniforth  and  others, 
ST.R.695. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  the  Phoenix,  and  some  other 
insurance  companies,  hold  themselves  liable  during 
the  1 5  days  on  annual  policies.  But  every  policy  for 
a  shorter  period  than  a  year,  ceases  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  mentioned  therein. 

Where  houses  under  lease  are  burnt  down, 
and  there  is  an  exception  of  damages  by  fire,  the 
landlord  is  not  obliged  to  rebuild,  although  he  may 
have  insured.  Tlie  premises  being  insured  by-  the 
landlord,  is  nothing  to  th.e  tenant ;  and  if  there  be 
an  express  covenant  to  pay  the  rent,  the  landlord  may 
oblige  the  tenant  to  pay  the  rent  during  tlie  remain- 
der of  the  term,  although  he  has  not  any  premises  to 

occupy. 
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.-'•cciniT.    Ld.  Rajm.  1477.    2  Str.  763.  i  T.  R.  ;,  ?r, 
.  711. 

And  an  a  general  coTCDailt  to  repair,  without  an 
exceptionasto  fire,the  tenant  is  cotnpdlable'to  rebuild 
in  c*  ■'"•     6  T.  R.  6^0. 

\i  «  ....^.  '^..r.,  -  ;.,..;se,  and,  before  the  time  ar- 
r..;^  wlicn  by  the  articles  he  is  to  pay  for  it,  it  is 
t  :■,:  doim  6y  casualty,  Jl  is  said  he  shall  not  be 
h.n.:id  in  equity  to  paytht  money.     2  H'ils.  Rep. 

It  b  not  necessary,  however,  to  cotistitute  an  in- 
surable interest,  that  the  insured  shall,  in  every  'm- 
'    ttancCt  have  the  absolute  and  unqualified  property  of 

•  the  effects  imarcd  :  a  tniwee,  a  mortgagee,  a  rcvcr- 
^  sinner,  a  factor,  ©r  ^ent,  with  the  custody  of  goo«.ls 

to  be  sold  \i\-  -surr;  provided, 

s   thenatare  of  i...  I  .-■j'v...   ..  .aljr  spt-cififd  at 

the  tiini;  thtf  iinurancc  is  effected. 
•"  -  Imso  RANcr  ON  I.iTFi.  Life  insurance  is  a  contract  by 
V't4fi<^  •  I  of  a  stipulated  premium,  the 

•  fnnr^.  u : -    ,  ay  the  person  in  whose  behalf 

the  ifictnvice  is  made  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  an 

■  anntiity  upon  the  death  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
ioMircd,  whenever  the  event  tal: 

The  policy  may  either  be  for  ic  liflf,  or  it 

may  be  for  a  limited  time*,  and  the  premium  to  the 

-  r  T  be  in  a  gross  sum,  or  by  certain 

-  alitiii.ij   j'         .'  nil. 

11.    ill   li)  of  institutions  of  this  nature  is  sufli- 
'    cient+f  olwioas.     Persons  having  incomes  dctemiin. 

•  abV  ".vn  lire*  f'  1  of  others,  aris- 
ing ; .--.  jToperty, vings,  public  em- 
ployments, pensions,  annuities,  &c.  by  paying  such 
annual  prcmitttn  as  th*y  ctf»  spare  from  their  present 

-  necessities,  may  secure  to  their  widows,  children,  or 
other  dcpcn'.lants,  an  adequate  sum  of  money,  or  an 
e<)aivahrnt  ■animity,  payable  upon  their  dcath».     Dy 

urantrs  also  the  fines  to  be  piid  on  tlic  re- 

■   • '  --  '■■  ••   descent  of  c«jpyh'^!''     ' 

»  ;  J  a  person  haviiv- 

income  warns  to  borrow  money,  but  can  give  only  his 
t)Wn  persrm.nl  sccnrity  ft^r  'r,  \\r  may,  by  insnring  his 
life,  secure  to  the  lender  ihr  r'-j/aymcnt  of  such  nu)- 
ney,  though  he  should  die  btfnrc  he  is  enabled  to  di$- 
'•  charge  the  debt. 
*'       The  first  iwMiBMiOH'ofttaa  ksal  in  En'i  .:u:  :-.vcf 
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its  origin  to  tlic  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who,  hi  Con?anc- 
tioit  with  several  other  benevolent  persons  in  the  r?ign 
of  Queen  Anne,  applied  for  a  charter,  by  which  a  so- 
ciety for  life  insurance  sras  incorporated  tinder  the 
title  of  the  jimL-nbl'  Scrirty,  by  the  regrilations  of  srfiich 
persons  were  enabled  to  subscribe  part  of  their  in- 
comes, in  order  that  the  representative  of  such  sub- 
scriber siiotild,  upon  his  death,  receive  such  stmi 
as  the  funds  of  the  corpontion  would  enable  them  to 
pay  upon  tlkC  several  deaths  v.li".  Ii  ir i^ht  occur  in  the 
space  of  the  year. 

The  happy  consequences  resulting  from  this  small 
beneficent  inbtitntion  were  so  obvious,  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  upon  a  more  cxtcnsivt;  scale;  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  London  Assiu^uco  companies  olMained 
charters  from  George  the  First,  to  enable  them  alio  to 
make  insurances  upon  lives. 

In  the  year  1 762,  another  establishment,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Society  for  Equitable  Assurancrt 
on  Lives  and  Siwvivorships,  was  foun<i  "  -d  in- 
rolled  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  at.    ;:nst«r, 

in  which  every  person  who  insures  becomes  a  membttr 
participating  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  society. 

Thtf  success  of  this  establishment  produced  three 
other  institutions  upon  similar  principles,  viz.  the 
W^estntimter  .Secicty  for  insttrance  upon  lives  and  sur- 
vivorships, and  granting  annuities,  the  PeUcan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Britith. 

Of  the  •warranty  of  tht  htahh,  and  age  of  the  life  in- 
rurtd.  A  warranty  or  condition  is  generally  in- 
serted in  the  policy,  or  contained  in  a  declaration  or 
agreement  signed  by  the  insured,  that  the  person 
whose  life  b  meant  to  be  insured  has  not  any  disorder 
\'  \uJ\\  tends  to  the  shortening  of  life ;  that  he  has '  or 
"It  had  the  small-pox  i  and  tliat  his  age  does  not 

:d  so  many  years  ;  that  this  declaration  shall  he 

the  basis  of  the  contract  between  the  insurers  and  the 

insured ;  and  that  if  any  untrue  averment  be  con- 

*  ■      1   therein,  the  contract  shall  he  void,  arid  all 

y  paid  on  account  of  the  insurance  forfeited. 

As  this  declaration  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  (lie 

wrinen  contract,  amounting  to  a  warranty,  cvtTy  f^r- 

son,  who  makes  an  insurance  upon  a  life,  ought  to  bo 

very  circumspect  in  ascertaining  the  tiuth  of  the  alle- 

!:.MioM  contained  In  it  \  because  upon  that  the  vali«Jity 

erf  thr  contract  must  depend.     Hy  x\c  wari^j'nty  (t>ar 

■k  N'  the 
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.  the.pcrspn,  whpse  life  is  to  be  insured,  has  no  disor- 
der which  tends  to  the  shortening  of  life,  is  not  to  be 
understood  tliat  he  is.  per£a:dy  free  from  the  seeds  of 
all  disorder.     The  warranty  is  sufliciently  true,  if  he 
be  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  health,  and  that  his 
life,  i^iay  be  insured  on  tlie  common  terms,  for  a  pcr- 
.  son  of  such  age  and  condition ;  and  even  although  the 
..person  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  jwlicy  labours  un- 
,   der  any  particular  infirmity,  yet  if  it  can  be  sliewn  tliat 
.  ,  such  infic.T!^  had  no  tendency  to  sliorten  life,  and 
^.>that  in  fact  it  did  not  in  any  degree  contribute  to  his 
,j^d;atlv  such,,\V4iTanty   will  be  sufficiently   complied 
^[.j«ith.  .Ross.y-,Bradshaw,  i  if/.  312.    Neither  wi^  a 
jj^jYirarrjnty;  be  falsified  by  shewmg  that  the  part/  was 
a-ti-oublcd  with,  spasms  and  cramps  arising  from  violent 
,j fits, 9f.t;li^, gout.      Willis  \.  Pooh;  Sit.  at  N.  P.  after 

Easter,  1780. 
^^  ^;th.erjE  ,bc  no  wai-ranty,  the  insured  takes  the  risk 
-J  )gpQn  himself,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
^  health  of  the  viKUfcd,  unless,  indeed,  there  should  be 
„,;£C|g^  frp,\jdul^nt.^ misrepresentation  or  concealment. 
.  •  &fl^-i^ff«/ v.  ,S;we;/,  at,N.  P.  I{il.  vac.  1779. 

■  .In  ©9st,  of  the  life  insurance  offices,  it  Is  now  usual 
y,tq.^efl,ui)^,  th^  in  the  proposal  for  every  insurance  it 
^ilj^  be.stjjted)t  whether  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be 
,.  insured  has  been  ever  afillcted  with  the  gout. 

Of  the  interest  of  the  insured.     By  14  G.III.  c.  48. 
,..^.|Ik  J,-  qOjinsur^ncesliall  be  m.ade  by  any  person  or  per- 
^^ons,  bcidies  politic  or  corporate,  on  the  life  or  lives 
^,pi  any  person  or  persons,  or  on  any  other  event  or 
_., events  whatever,  whtrcin  the  person  or  persons  for 
\yJi,ose  usc,oir,  benefit,  or  on  whose  account  such  po- 
licy or  policies  shall  be  made,  shall  have  no  interest, 
or  by  way  of  gaming  or   wagering ;  and  every   in- 
surance made  conti'ary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
,    of  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses  whatsoever. 

And  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  no  poHcv  or 
policies  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons, 
or  other  event  or  events,  without  inserting  in  such  po- 
licy or  policies  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  interested  therein, or  forwhat  use,benefit,or  on 
,whos(e  account  such  policy  is  so  made  or  under-wrote. 
And  by  sect.  3,  It  is  fv.rther  enacted,  that  in  all 
eajes  where  the  insured  hath  an  Interest  in  such 
hfe  or  Uvesj  bveut  or  events,  no  greater  sum  shall  be 

..  ■  .  .    .fu"i  ■!■?'  • 
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recovered  or  received  from  the  insurer  or  insurers,, 
than  the  amount  or  value  of  the  interest  of  the  insured 
in  such  life  or  lives,  or  other  event  or  events. 

By  the  4th  section,  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  insu- 
rances made  bona  fide  on  ships  or  goods. 

Upon  the  interest  of  the  party  ia  the  life  insured* 
very  few  questions  have  arisen. 

A  bona  fide  creditor  has  an  insurable  ijitcrcst  upon 
the  life  of  his  debtor,  where  he  has  only  the  personal 
security  of  such  debtor ;  but  no  creditor  has  an  insu- 
rable interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor,  unless  the  debt; 
be  incurred  upon  a  good  and  legal  considcratisn. 
Where,  therefore,  a  note  was  given  for  money  won  at 
•play,  it  was  l>eld  tl\at  the  kolder  had  not  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  maker  of  the  note.  Dtvyer 
v.  Edii^,  atN.P.  after  Hil.  Pari  43  2. 

Trustees  may  insure  for  the  benefit  of  the  cestui  que 
trust.   Tidstvell  v.  Angerstein,  Peake  1 5 1 , 

On  the  risk  upon  life  insurances.  Certain  insurance- 
companies  annex  to  the  policy  specific  couditlonaor 
exceptions  in  their  respective  policies,  which  vary  the 
terms  of  their  respective  contracts.  The  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  and  Westminster  Society  declare 
every  insurance  made  by  a  person  upon  his  own  life 
to  be  void,  if  the  insured  shall  depart  the  limits  of 
Europe,  shall  die  upon  the  seas,  or  enter  into  any 
military  or  naval  service  whatever  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  company,  or  shall  die  by  suicide,  duel- 
ling, or  the  hand  of  justice. 

Where  the  Insurance  is  made  by  a  person  on  the  life 
of  anotlier,  death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  the  hand  of 
justice  is  not  excepted. 

The  Equitable  Assurance  the  Pelican.  Life  Insu— 
ranee,  and  the  British  adopt  the  same  exceptions,  omit- 
ting the  word  duelling,  even  where  the  party  ins>ires 
his  own  life. 

In  insurances  upon  lives,  as  well  as  In  other  Insu- 
rances, not  only  the  cause  of  the  loss  must  have  origi- 
nated, but  the  loss  itself  must  appear  to  have  happened 
during  the  continuance  of  the  risk.  If,  therefore,  a 
man's  hfe  be  insured  for  a  year,  and  some  short  time 
before  the  expuation  of  the  term  he  receives  a  mortal 
wou^id,  of  which  he  dies  alteir  the  year,  the  insurer 
will  not  be  liable.    Loclyr  v.  C^^j',   i  T.  R,  254/ 

But  in  any  case  of  uncertaiiuy  whether  the  death 
happcued  wtilun  the  time  limited,  this,  as  a.  oucstloiv 

of 


*^Pfirt,  tftnit  be  left  Vo  the  decision  of  the  Jury.  Pat- 
^erjm  V.  Blacl,  at  N.  P.  Hil.  vac.  i  -^Zo. 

If  a  policy  be  to  take  effect  Jr<m  the  day  of  the 

'  date,  the  day  of  the  date  Is  excluded.  2  SoU.  625. 

•    I  I- '    ~  tSo.     Quest)' ■  "his  point,  how- 

•'^Wh',  _:.  ;--■-  likely  to  arist,   .:    .  ,.;ig  now  the  usual 

practice  to  mention  the  day  both  of  the  commcncc- 

!  end  of  the  policy,  and  to  declare  both  to  be 

•*     r  rlhe  cTimi  v.^ich  the  Insured  upon  a  life  shall 


rupt   during  the 


)f  the  instirer,  become  bank- 
:e  of  the  life  insrircd,  see 


Batiimpfcy. 
ii?TERT-ST  of  MONTY,   is  the  premium  paid  for 
•  ttifme'i)f' a  wm,  and  is  by  law,  in  this  country,  li- 
mhc  '  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  laws  rcla- 

'"Htft  I. J  1..  •  --e  extremely  strict,  and  many  dif- 
ferent Oj  ve  been  formed  on  the  subject.  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  were 
eqially  great,  attributed  the  rapid  Increase  of  wealth 
and  commerce  in  this  country  to  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  money  which  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Adam 
Sn.Ith  has  also  given  his  opinion  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a  low  rate  of  interest  \  but,  by  some  unaccouat- 
4blc  contradictirn  in  principle!^,  when  he  has  consi- 
dere<I  monopoly,  forestalling,  and  all  coercUx  advan- 


Xt^rs    tak-n    in    \ 
aftrr,  ixi  the  mo*i 


mere  Imaginary  evils } 


\.r  t  i^JLij 


manner,  he  h- 

Xhr'*  \t\-\c  ^hfn:l(!  be  left  free,  and  thit  it 


'  ircd 

its 
:id 


silver  hwrcly  as  articles  ot  ::;rrtiii.".t!;ic,  !ic  speaks  as 
dcfide^I!/  in  f-A'T  nf  restrictive  laws  with  respect  to 

i-i'-ri-<.t. 

iiDic,  pjr'.i(.u;.'.:i/  r.s   ti\c   ir.2ri  w:io   :  'b 

on  crcdif   i<,   in   mnnv  cases,  very  ii'    •  -'ic 

»am  It h  him  who  borrows  money, 

yrr  the  !>c  under  no  ^    ■  '  1- 

in^-v,  and  (he  oiiict  UDucr  the  i- 

/.  rest  were  formerly  known  by  the 

.>s  such }  nut   at  the 
r  .vi  rate  it  might  bt,  was 

'  more  extortion  than  since. 

\ul!  andflications  have  Octn  propose  J,  Lhut 


probably  do  away  entirely  those  usurious  pra?ticrs 
which  are  yet  complained  of. 

As  interest  for  money  is  in  its  nature  as  fair  and 
jilv  as  hire  for  the  tise  of  any  other  species  of  pro- 

'  pertT,  it  follows  that,  like  as  with  regard  to  other  pro- 
perty, that  rate  should  be  determined  by  circum- 
stance";.    The  risk  of  the  lender,  in  all  cases,  ought 

'  to  be  ■  Consideration ;  and  the  advantage  which  the 
borrower  can  obtain  by  the  Use  of  the  money,  an- 
other. .  Large  sums  lent  for  a  length  of  time  can 
never  be  procured  but  on  good  seairity,  and  never 
ought  to  be  lent  but  on  such,  as  no  use  they  can  be 
applied  to  will  enable  the  borrower  to  pay  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest ;  perhaps  five  per  cent,  is  the  most 
proper  rate  that  ccdd  be  fixed  for  the  interest  of  such 
loans ;  but  it  is  certainly  different  with  respect  to 
small  loans  made  for  short  periods. 

The  simi  of  locol.  borrowed  for  12  months,  on 
good  security,  may  be  well  enough  paid  for  with  56!.  > 
and  it  may  be  difficult,  in  general,  to  employ  it,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  reap  advantage  by  paying  <hore ;  but  the 
sum  of  20I.  borrowed  for  one  month  Can  never  be 
adequately  paid  for  by  is.  8J.,  or  lol.  for  la  days  by 
3?d.,  which  last  Sum  is  so  small,  that  it  will  not  repay 
t  person  for  the  trouble  of  giving  out  and  rccei\'ing 
back  a  sum  of  mohcy,  independent  of  every  other 
consideration. 

The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  forbids,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  a  greater  sum  to  be  paid  \  and  the  person 
who  would  take  fid.  for  the  loan  of  lol.  for  the  pe- 
riod last  mentioned,  would  incur  that  penalty  as  In- 
disputably .is  if  he  had  committed  an  extortion  to  a 
great  amount.  The  luture  of  things,  however,  which 
imount  td  the  regulations  of  men,   '  :- 

Ucrcd  it,  that  a  loan  of  a  smAll  sum,  for  a  short,  nme, 
may  be  as  imperiously  wanted  as  a  largar  one,  and 
it  may  be,  proportion  ably  co.'isidcredi  employed*  to 
much  greater  advantage:  the  law  in  this  (  , 

prohiWts  a  traiuaction  which  would  be  br  1 

bot!i  parties,  and  which,  in  its  nature,  is  ji. 

a',  any  of  the  large  transactions  which  it  does  tiIIo".- 
.-  * 

i-   tiling  that  is  in  itself  fair  and  useful  oii^lit,  10  he 
forbidden  5  but  in  thi.s  case  it  Is  so,  nnd  hi-ce«<ity  has 

',ome  modification  ii' 
;  ,ec  FawtiUHtirr);  but  that  is  r.ot  on-.-  equal  to  the  cir- 

3  N  i  cum5tinc«s 


aimstances.  of  tk^  case  j;  for  ,?unis_piay  b«  Xvaoted 
"where  there  is  no  pledgs.tyQ  ^e^  ps  Tyhep  it  would  be 
■very  inconvenient  to  give  ope ;  yet  when  profit  v'ould 
he  made,  or  loss  avoided,  such  as  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower, to  ,;;eturn  .the  sum  with  great  advantage,  there 
oiight^nof  to  b^  EUiy  bindranqe  i»  the  ^yay.  qf  a  tJnmsac- 
tion  that  would  prove  advantageous  to  all  parties,  and 
hurt  no  one  ;  therefore  there  ought  to  be  regulations 
to  suit  circumstances. 

The  necessities  that  persons  occasionally  labour 
imder  for  loans  of  money  are  such,  that,  in  borrow- 
_  iug,  the  dictates  of  prudence  vsrould  not  always  be  at- 
'tended  to  if  "it  were  left  entirely  free,  like  other  com- 
modities ;  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is  found- 
ed in  good  policy,  though  there  does  not  seem  either 
to  be  policy  or  justice  in  having  the  same  rate  extend 
to  every  case  and  circumstance. 

One  consequence  of  the  strict  and  equal  law  is, 
that  large  sums  of  money  can  be  obtained  without 
; difficulty;  smaller  sums,  on  security  equally  good, 
cannot  be  obtained  at  all. 

.    Literest  of  money  or  usance,  hitherto  known  by 

,,.thc  name  of  usury,  was  first  rendered  legal,  and  li- 

ODiited'  by  act  of  Henry  VIII,  c.  9,  to   10  per  cent. 

This  law  was  repealed  in  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.  (in 

1551),  and   all  taking  of  interest  was  prohibited,  as 

being  usury;  but  in  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

^^aact  of  Henry  VIII,  was  restored,  and  the  impolitic 

one  of  Edward  repealed. 

By  Stat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  interest  was  confined 

,!<>■.. XQ  per  cent. ;  and  by  13  Eliz.  c.  8,  it  was-  allowed 

.-tO:  continue  at  the  same  rate.     By  stat.  21  James  I. 

26.117,  it  v^-as  reduced  to  eight  per  cent ;  and  by  stat. 

-12  Charles  II.  c.  13,  to  six;  and,  lastly,  by  Queen 

Anne  it  was  .fixed  at  five  per  cent,  yearly;  stat.  12. 

■  c.  Zj  it  was  fixed  at  five,  at  which  price  it  still  remains. 

The  courts  of  law  cnn  allow  no  higher  rate  in  this 

cojmtrj ;  but  in  contracts  made  abroad  they  allow 

the  interest  tliat  law  and  custom  have  established  in 

-feU«:ceuntryi  ■  .1  . 

By  stat.  14  G.  III.  c.  79,  all  mortgages,  and  other 
..securities  on  estates  or  other  property,  in  Ireland  or 
ithe  West  Indies,  is  allowed  to  extend  to  six  per  cent. 
.  though  executed  in  this  country,  unless  the  money 
kilt  shall  be  known  at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value 
«t,thc   thing,  in.  pledge;   in  which  case,.;to  pre- 
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rent  usurious  contracts  being  entered  into<  under 
cover  of  such  foreign  secarity>  tlie  borrower  isf-liaWc 
to  forfeit  treble  tlie  sum  borrowed.     See  Discount. 

When  money  is  borrowed  upon  certain  sorts  of 
security,  or  is  reimbursable  only  in  case  of  certain' 
,  contingencies,  then  a  higher  rate  of  interest  is  allowed* 
See  Bottomry,  Insurance,  Pa-wnbrok^r^  Post-obit  Betid, 
Usury.  . 
INTEREST,  CoMPOOND,  or  interest  upon  interest,  is,  as 
the  l^ter  designation  expresses,  when  the  interest, 
instead  of  being  paid,  is  added  to  tl\e  capital  suui^ 
and  becomes  an  increased  capital.  This  is  not  al- 
lowed by  law,  though  it  can  be  practised  without  in- 
fringing any  statute,  by  renewing  the  bond  or  instru-^ 
ment,  and  comprising  the  whole  in  it,  or  by  lending 
the  interest  separately. 

The  immense  accumulation  produced  by  compound 
interest  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  is  such  as  asto- 
nishes those  even  who  comprehend  the  progression, 
which  it  is  not  difiicult  to  do  ;  but  the  acceleration  of 
the  process  depends  considerably  on  the  times  at  which 
the  interest  is  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 
In  a  calculation  on  the  strict  principle  of  the  business,, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  added  every  day;  but  in  real 
business  it  can  only  be  added  quarterly,  half  yearly,  or 
yearly,  when  the  interest  would  in  right  become  the 
property  of  the  lender  by  falling  due. 

When  Doctor  Price's  calculations  about  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund  were  made  public  after  the 
American  war,  the  result  appeared  incredible,  and  the 
more  so,  that  experience  shews  that  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  gold  and' 
silver  are  said  to  have  been  in  such  abundance,  has 
not  produced  an  accumulated  sum  equal  to  what  one 
penny,  at  compoimd  interest,  would  have  done  du- 
ring the  same  period.  The  calculation  is  nevertheless 
unerring  ;  but  in-  order  that  such  sums  may  accumu- 
late, there  must  be  borrowers  with  good  securities,, 
and  means  of  paying.  There  must  be  also  a  succession 
of  lenders,  who  have  a  disposition  to  possess  a  great 
capital  without  enjoying  or  making  any  use  of  it,  all 
which  combination  of  circumstances  is  morally  impos- 
sible i  but  if  it  were  not,  risq^ie  and  expcnce  of  ma- 
nagement, together  with  innumerable  other  circum- 
stances that  attend  great  concerns,  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  beyond  %  very  moderate  sujiv  .  Circum- 
i  "  scribed 


cribed  ii  compomul  kMerest  k  id  practice  when  aim- 
pared  with  what  it  is  in  theory  in  the  accumiilation 
of  tatmof^  k  prodaces  the  firil  cficct  expected,  and 
•vfli   exceeds  calctUatioB  ia  tbc  paying  off  of  debt. 
The  comoaiiHOfi,  and  every  chaiige  attending  managc- 
hieMt  c<a»o  with  the  rcimbarxoKot  of  a  debt  as 
W«A  as  Ikc  imerat  (  so  tli»e  the  progression  is  consi- 
dbnbly  accelerated,  and  many  of  the  same  circuin- 
ces  that  retard  accumulation,  in  a  quite  opposite 
lion  accelerate  reimbursement  i  and  if  the  pre- 
•4lwnt   pla»  of  the  sinking  fund  is   adhered  to  as  it 
Itas  bem,  the   world  wiU  a0«n  see  what  is   now 
•MOted  proved,  by  a  most  remarkable  and  great  tx- 


f    As  the  commissioners  for  buying  up  the  debt  do 
not  wait  for  the  expiration  of  a  qoartcr,  but  make 
''Ml))  purchases,  and  die  interest  ceases  from  the  mo- 
ment a  purchase  is  made,  it  follows,  that  the  quickest 
'pf^gltmiam  that  can  take  place  actually  is  now  in  fiiU 
°  'CfCfVtiiM.     See  SinHiig  Ftaui. 
I»ITEK»T,  or  No  IsTiRMT.     See  Insurmee. 
INTRINSrC  VALUE,  a  term  appUcd  to  express  the 
■   T'   ■  •'•munc  valnc  of  any  thinc',  without  any  re- 

pu;^  .,  ...c  adventitious  value  produced  by  time  and 
circumstances,    or   to   apparem   or  nominal   vafce. 
When  applied  to  metals  wrought  into  form,  to  com, 
or  to  any   material  capable  kA  being  turned  to  an- 
other use,  it  implies  the  value  of  the  material  only, 
without  takxng  into  accotint  the  workmanship  or 
fa-'hion. 
WVENTOI?  ^'   -  ■  r.ilogue  or  ^rhcjuic  regularly  made 
out  of  pr        ,     .ods,  and  chattelt,  after  a  death, 
prcviois  to  a  skle  or  tnasfer  of  the  property.     An 
tnvemOijr  after  decease  ought  to  contain  an  appraise- 
'iinll  <^tiie' value  by  indifferent  persons.     In  Ciises 
^*Mifi  as  prestooa  to  a  sale,  the  inTcntory  n  only  in- 
-*lKtoded  to  certify  the  existence  of  the  articles  con- 

UMied  tti  ft.     See  F.\tttitor. 

INVERNESS,  the  name  of  a  coimfy  tti  the  north  of 

Scotbnd,  as  well  as  of  ks  ca^^ital,  which  lies  on  the 

'****^iM|i4'^'  min.and  N.  ht.  57 

"Sfc|fn^lnHi^    '  lie  anu  convenient  harbour 

for  srmll  vc». ,  ,  ,  manti^iire  of  ropes  and 

'**■"*>•  5  Irsides  a  cr  >  trade,  a  great  part  of 

M  ,mer. 

>■•■.*>>•        *  in.    11'.  iiiif^    iirucfV    IS  Otto 


carried  on  here  to  some  extent,     irf  thVcduntyof  W- 
vcrness  arc  very  large  forests,  both  of  fir  and  oak  •, 
but  great  part  of  them  are  of  little  value,  from  the 
difhcnity  of  transporting  tiie  timber. 
INVOICE,  r-  '  in  ■writing  of  the  particulars  of 

goods  or  Tw  :.  xt  sent  by  any  one  conveyance  or- 

at  0ae  tiine,  and  transmitted  from  one  person  ia 
trade  to  another. 
JDHN,  ST.  an  English  island  in  North  America,  at 
the  month  of  tlic  river  St.  Laurence,    22    Icainies 
long,  and  about  50  in  circumference.     It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  grounds  arc  sufficiently  fertile,  ajid 
raise,  besides  com  and  other  plants,  great  qiiantitics  of 
valuaUc  timber  j  but  it  is  a  place,  on  tlve  whole,  of 
very  little  trade,  though  the  cod  fijhing  naiglit  here- 
be  certainly  carried  on  to  great  advantage.. 
JOURNAL-    Sec  Booh^c-piug. 
JOU  RNYMAN.     iiee  Afaster  and  Servant. 
IPSWICH,  a  sea-port  in  Suffolk,  formerly  much  noted 
for  the  manufuaurc  of  broad  doth..    It  has  a  consi- 
derable coasting  trade,  a  small  share  of  foreign  com-- 
mcrcc,  aod  of  the  Greenland  fishery.     Its  principal. 
commerce  is  ai  com.     It  lie*  in  E.  long,  i  deg.  i(J- 
mio.  and  N.  lat.  52  deg.  8  min. 
IRELAND.     This  island,  part  of  the  united  kingdom' 
of  Great  Britain,  is  situated  betwixt  six  and  10  de- 
grees west  longitude,  and  between  51  and  55  deg.  30 
min.  N.  latitude,  and  according  to  the  best  surveys  and 
computation  contains  about  18  millionsofEn^ish  acres. 
It    is  divided   into  four  provinces,   namely,  Ulster, 
Leinstcr,  Munstcr^  and  Connau{;ht,  and  these  ag«}n« 
into -counties,  of  which  there  arc  in  all  32.    The 
climate  of  Ireland  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Eag— 
Titui^  "but   more  wet,  the  atmosphere  more  moist, 
receiving  without  Interruption  the  vapours  of  the  im- 
mense Atlantic  Ocean.    The   conscqncnce  of  this, 
and  the  inattention  to  aj,'riculrare  in  former  times,  is 
that;  near  a  loth  part  of  ilus  beautiful  island  has  been 
converted  into  mossy  morasses,  and  become  a  reposi- 
tory for  stagiunt  waters.     The  wetness-  of- the  cli- 
mate, which  is  favourable  for  gra«  lands,  has  led  t*c 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  rearing  of  cattle'in 
prefiercnce  to  the  raiaing  of  com }  accordingly  laott- 
of  the  country  is  l.-ilii  ,  on  which  is  £rd.the- 

iaunensc  qu;>nu;ics  t. that  supply  our  de«ts« . 

aod-^ 
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and  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  their  beef,  tallow,  and  butter.  Cork  is  the 
great  port  for  the  exportation  of  these  articles,  where 
not  only  oiir  own  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  but 
those  of  other  nations  take  in  these  articles  of  pro- 
vision. The  principal  branch  of  manufacture  is  fine 
linen  cloths,  which  is  made  in  great  perfection,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north-west  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
exported  in  large  quantities,  it  being  in  fact  the  staple 
xroinmodity  of  the  country ;  and  for  its  encouragement 
they  are  allowed  to  be  iinported  into  London  duty 
free,  and  premiums  are  annually  given  to  promote  it 

%t  governflient,  through  the  trustees  for  the  encou- 

■•fagement  of  the  linen  manufactory. 

Ireland  was  once  famous  for  her  woollen  manufac- 

'tures,  which  were  carried  on  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  island,  but  regulations  were  made  ill  the  time  of 
king  William,  which  tended  to  encourage  the  English 
manufacture  of  that  article  to  the  detriment  of  Ire- 
land. 

■  •  Dublin,  which  is  the  capital,  is  next  in  size  to 
London  of  any  city  in  the  united  kingdom  ;  it  is  ex- 
cellently situated  for  commerce,  but  the  harbour  is 
■far  from  being  commodious  -or  safe.     Dublin  is  not 

-'Wnith'  inferior  in  size  to  Amsterdam,  containing 
above  200,000  inhabitants.  Great  apprehensions 
were  entertained  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  union,  of 
the  bad  effects  it  would  produce  On  the  population  of 
the  capital,  but  they  have  happily  turned  out  ro  be  Un- 
founded. The  pursuits  of  ambition  arc  converted 
into  a  better  channel  than  that  of  politics:  that  manu- 

■'fattureS''4nd'cOmmerce  flourish  best  where  there  is  no 
court,  'has  been  a  principle  maintained  by  some  of 
the  first  political  writers,  and  has  been  fully  exem- 
plified ill  Dublin,  even  in  the  short  space  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  union. 

The  history    of  Ireland  goes  fo  a  much  more  re- 
mote ptriod  than  that  of  Britain,  but  it  is  greatly 
ihtersf)ersed  with  fable,  and  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
•"'Ais  an  iride'pendent  island,  Ireland  never  could  be  pros- 

'  perous  or  enjoy  tranquillity,  as  in  that  case  the  po- 
litics of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be  to  embroil 
it  with  England,  which  unless  it  could  cope  with  by 
5,ra,  would  be  ruinous  both  to  its  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Questions  relative  to  forms  of  govern- 
racnt  and  alliances  oiiglit  never  to  be  discussed  without 
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due  attention  to  circumstances,  of  which  geographSal 
situation  and  extent  are  not  the  least  important,  and 
in  some  cases  are  the  principal.  If  Ireland  wiire 
situated  near  the  cOast  of  France,  or  at  a  distaffce 
from  England,  its  extent,  the  bravery  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  other  circumstatlices,  \fould  entitle  ilT'to 
become  an  independent  nation  ;  but  it  has  been  so 
placed  by  nature  that  it  and  England  can  never  be  se- 
parated without  the  injury  of  the  one  and  the  ruin  of 
the  other. 

English  Capital  and  industry,  which  will  scarcely 
find  means  for  such  extension  in  this  countrj'  as  Will 
be  requisite  to  absorb  the  money  reimbursed  to  me 
creditors  of  the  state  by  the  sinking  fund,  will  fiiid 
their  way  over  to  Ireland,  and  make  it  a  very  flourish- 
ing country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  days  are 
near  at  hand  when  we  shall  find  that  island  rivalling 
England  both  in  manufactures  and  commerce ;  for 
though  some  circumstances,  no  doubt,  operate  to  her 
disadvantage,  yet  by  the  act  of  union  the  taxes  never 
can  be  there  burthensome  in  any  way  proportionate 
to  what  they  are  in  this  countr}'. 

The  prospects  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  are  of  the  most  flattering  and  fa- 
vourable nature. 

Abstract  of  the  Act  for  the  Um»n  cf  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  67.  The  preamble 
to  this  act  states  that  it  had  been  resolved  by  the  two 
hoases  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate  thd 
strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  empire, 
and  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  agree  to  the  following  articles. 

And  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  said  resolution, 
both  houses  of  the  said  two  parliaments  resjjectively 
had  likewise  agreed  upon  certain  articles  for  eft'ec- 
tuating  and  establishing  the  said  purposes,  to  the 
tenor  following  : 

.  irticle  first.  That  the  said  kingdoms  of  Gr4at 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary 1 80 1 ,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united  by  the 
name  of  the  united  hingdom  »f  Great  Britain  tnd 
Ireland ;  and  that  the  royal  stile  and  titles  appEr- 
taining  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  king- 
dom and  its  dependencies  ;  and  also  the  'eiisigh's,  gr- 

inorial 
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•  Boml  flags  and  banners  thereof,  shall  be  such  as  his 
Biaj(rst](,  by  his  royal  proclamation  under  the  great 
Kal  of  the  anitcd  kingdom,  shall  be  plcaKd  to  ap- 
point. 

A-iWlr  ittatid.  That  tkc  snccessian  to  the  crown 
iball  continue  limited  and  sctdcd  as  at  present. 

ArtUUtBri.    That  the  said  united  kingdom  t>c 
itprqented  in  one  and  the  same  p.irl  lament,   to  be 
.  jtHed   The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ArtifUfmrtb,  That  ionr  lords  spiritual  of  frc- 
bmd  by  rotation  of  Kssions,  and  28  lords  tcnipoml 
©f  Ireland  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland, 
•ball  be  tlie  nmnbcr  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of 
Irdund  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  parli  jment  of  the 
united  kingdom  ;  and  too  commoners  (two  for  each 
c^punty  of  Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of  Dttblin,  two 
fin-  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  university  of  Trinity 
college,  and  one  for  each  of  the  tliirty-one  most  con- 
titkrablc  cities,  towns  >nd  boroughs},  Ix:  the  number 
.  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in-  the  house  of 
'    camnons  of  the  parliament  of  the  nnincd  kingdom. 

•,  f.  That  STif'"    "*  ■'  '!'  ''-^  "'  ';"d  in  Ireland  10  rc- 

ipLUK  tlic         .       .  and  returning  the 

lords  and  comnuNtert  to  serve  in  the  parliament  of 
t.rtinfr"""'  '^'"£<'om,  shall  be  coosidcrcJ  as  part  of  the 
4ral|f  of  union. 

That  allqurxions  touching  thctotation  or  election 
of  lords  of  Icdand,  to  sit  in<  the  united  parliameot, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  thereof. 

That  any  peer  of  Ireland  may  be  elected  to  serve 
in  the  house  ol  commons  of  the  united  kingdom, 
unless  previously  elected  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords, 
bur  shall  not  bo  entitled,  to  the  privilege  of  peerage, 
&c. 

His  majesty  maf  create  peers,  and  make  promotions 
io.thc  f  Ireland  after  the  union,,  under,  ce*- 

tain  rtj.>  ..: 

AU  questions  touching  the  election  of  members  to 

,  lit  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom 

on  thv      ■  ■     ''  'i     '      '     '    "  '      '       '  \\  as  questions 

l<  ..1,  Mini  and  ihcir 

'  respect  of  property  shall  be  tlie  same 

;  '.I'.isui 
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clamatioo  shall  issue  to  cause  the  lords  and  commons, 
who  are  to  serve  on  the  part  of  Irt-Iand,  to  be  re- 
turned as  shall  be  provided  by  any  act  of  the  present 
■    ses-Mon  in  Ircla.id.  .    ,  .    ..^v 

The  lords  of  p.u-Uatnent  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
shnll  have  the  same  jMnvilcges  as  the  lortls  on  tlic  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  all  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland 
shall  have  rank  next  after  the  lords  spiritual  of  the 
same  rank  of  Great  Rritnin,  and  sluU  ctijoy  the  same 
privileges,  (except  those  depending  upon  sitting  itk- 
the  house  of  lords),  and  tlie  temporal  [icert  of  Ire- 
land shall  have  rank  ncxr  after  the  jjecrs  of  the  like 
rank  in  Great  Rrilain  at  the  time  of  the  union  ;  and 
all  peerages  of  Ireland  and  of  the  united  kingdom 
created'  after  the  union,  shall  h.-\verankaccordii'^»  to 
creation;  and"  all  peerages  of  Circai  Britain  and  of 
Ireland  shall,  in  all  other  respects,  be  considered  as 
peerages  of  the  united  kingdtun^  and'  the  peers  cf 
Ireland  shall  enjoy  the  sanu:  privilc^,  except  those' 
depending  upon  sitting  in  tlic  house  of  lords. 

ArtieU  fifth.     The  churches  ci  Englaivi  and  Ire- 
land to  be  united  into  one  protestant  episcopal  church, 
and  the  doctrine  of  tbc  chu.-ch  of  iicotland  remain  as- 
liow  established.  *    -> 

Art'icU  sixth.  Tliat  his  majesty's  subijecf s^of  Gnat 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pri-^ 
vilcges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encourage- 
ments and  boimtics  on  the  like  aniclcs  being  the 
growtJi,  produce,  or  manofauiu'e  o£  ckhen  coiuitry 
rcspcttrvcly,  and  generally  in  nsjicct  ot"  trade  and 
navigation  in  all  ports  and  pl.iccs  in  the  united  king- 
dom aiul  its  dc(Kndcncies  (  and  that  iu  all  treaties 
made  by  his  majesty  with  any  foreign  power,  iiis. 
majesty's  subjects  of  Irelan  '  '  "  ':avcthe  same  pri- 
Titggcsy  and  beon  the  saa>  ..*  '^  l^s  majesty's 

subjects  of  Great  Britainc 

'lltat  -jU  prohibitions  :tad  botnittcs  on  the  export  of 
articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
cither  country,  to  the  other,  !>hall  cense  and  deter- 
mine \  and  that  tite  said,  articles  shall  tlienccforth  be 
exported  from  one  country  tu  the  other,,  without;^ 
duty  or  bounty  on  such  e}q>or:> 

'i'hat  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  oc  maQU-^ 
fic  ;-  countty  (not  herein-after  enurne— 

'■':■    '-■--,      'v"  <■ ■■■-CC-- 

>aier- 

£i-c« 


-  free  from  duty,  other  than  such  countervailing  dutiej 
oil  tlie  several  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
number  i,  A  and  B,  hereunto  annexed,  as  are  therer 
in  specified,  or  to  such  other  countervailing  duties  as 
shall  hereafter  be  iniijosed  by  the  parliament  of  th| 
united  kingdom,  in  the  manner  herein-after  providif 
cd  ;  and  that,:,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from 
the  union,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
number  2,  hereunto  also  annexed,  shall  be  subject  oa 
importation  into  each  country  to  the  duties  specified 
in  the  said  schedule ;  and  the  woollen  manufactures, 
known   by  the  names   of  the  old  and  tiew   drapery, 

,  shall  pay,  on  importation  into  each  country,  the 
duties  now  payable  on  importation  into  Ireland :  salt 
and  hops,  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  duties  not  exceeding  those  which  are  now 
paid  on  importation  into  Ireland  ;  and  coals,  on  im- 
portation into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
subject  to  burthens  not  exceeding  those  to  which  they 
are  now  subject. 

That  calicoes  and  irmslins  shall,  on  their  importa- 
tion into  either  country,  be  subject  and  liable  to  the 
duties  now  payable  on  the  same  on  the  importation 
thereof  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the 
fifth  day  of  January  1 808  ;  and  from  and  after  the 
said  day,  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually  reduced,  by 
equal  proportions  as  near  as  may  be  in  each  year,  so 
as  that  the 'Said  duties  shall  stand  at  10  per  cent,  from 
and  after  the  5th  day  of  January  1806,  until  the  5th 
day  of  January  1821  :  and  that  cotton  yarn  and  cot- 
ton twist  shall,  on  their  importation  into  either 
country,  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  duties  now  pay- 
able upon  the  same  on  the  importation  thereof  from 
Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  5th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary 1808,  and  from  and  after  the  said  day,  the  said 
duties  shall  be  annually  reduced  by  equal  proportions 
as  near  as  may  be  in  each  year,  so  as  that  all  duties 
shall  cease  cm  the  said  articles  from  and  after  the  5  th 
of  January  18 16. 

That  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  cither  country,  which  are  or  may  be  sub- 
ject to  internal  duty,  o*  to  duty  on  the  materials  of 
•which  they  arc  composed,  may  be  made  subject,  on 
their  importation  into  each  country  respectively  from 
the  other,  to  such  countervailing  duty  as  shall  appear 
.tot>ej(i9i  andreasonabtenn  respectof  such  internal  duty 


I  ^1L 

or  duties  on  the  matpriaJs }  and  that  for  the  said  pui^ 
poses  the  articles  specified  in  the  schedule  to  this 
act  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  set  forth  therein, 
liable  to  be  taken  off,  diminished,  or  increased,  in  the 
i^Son^T  herem  specified}  and  that  upon  the  export  of 
the  said  articles  from  each  country  to  the  other  re- 
spectively, a  di-awback  shall  be  given  equal  in  amount 
to  the  countervailing  duty  payable  on  such  articles  on 
the  import  thereof  into  the  same  country  from  the 
other ;  and  that  in  like  manner  in  future  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  united  parliament  to  impose  any  new 
or  additional  countervaiUng  duties,  or  to  take  off,  or 
diminish  such  existing  countervailing  duties  as  may 
appear,  on  like  principles,  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in 
respect  of  any  future  or  additional  internal  duty  on  any 
article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional  duty  on 
any  materials  of  which  such  article  may  be  com- 
posed, or  of  any  abatement  of  duty  on  the  same  ; 
and  that  when  any  such  new  or  additional  counter- 
vailing duty  shall  be  so  imposed  on  the  import  of  any 
article  into  either  country  from  the  other,  a  draw- 
back, equal  in  amount  to  such  countervailing  duty, 
shall  be  given  in  like  manner  on  the  export  of  every 
such  article  respectively  from  the  same  country  to  the 
other. 

Tliat  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce^  or  manufac* 
ture  of  either  country,  when  exported  through  the 
other,  shall  in  all  cases  be  exported  subject  to  the  same 
charges  as  if  they  had  been  exported  directly  from  the 
country  of  which  they  were  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture.  , 

That  all  duty  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign  or 
colonial  goods  into  either  country  shall,  on  their  cx» 
port  to  the  other,  be  either  drawn  back,  or  the 
amount  (if  any  be  retained)  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  which  they  shall  be  so  ex- 
ported, so  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the  united 
kingdom  shall  be  defi-ayed  by  proportional  contribu- 
tions :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  shall  ex- 
tend to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or  prohibition, 
which  exists  with  respect  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour, 
or  biscuit ;  but  that  all  duties,  bounties,  or  prohibi- 
tions on  the  said  articles,  may  be  regulated,  v;uried,  or 
repealed,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  united  parliament 
shall  deem  expedient. 
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SCHEDULE,  No.  I. 

Art'idtt  U  he  rbmrged  with  nuntfrvailing  dtrt'ui  upm  im- 
portation from  Ireland  iirt9  Great  Britain,  and  from 
Great  Britmn  inta  Jre/and,  refftrtive/j,  *cnrjifig  to  the 
lixtb  mrtieit  ef  tie  unim. 

A. 

Oh  impniation  iate  Great  Britain  from  Ireland. 

Caitomi.  Excite. 


Beer.  For  every  barrel  consiit- 
ing  of  thirty-six  gallons, 
English  beer  measure,  of 
Irish  beer,  ak,  or  muni, 
imported  into  Great  Hr- 
tain  directly  frumir<..a:.J, 
and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  less  ij  lan- 
tity,  to  be  paid  by  the  im- 
porter thereof  -  o 
Brielj  and  Tiltu  For  every 
1030  of  Irish  bricks  o 

For  every  looo  of  Irish 
plain  tiles         .         .         o 

For  every  looo  of  Irish  pan 
or  idge  tiles 

For  every  too  of  Irish  pav- 
ing tila,  not  exceeding 
ten  inches  square        -      o 

For  every  loo  of  Irish  pav- 
ing tiles  exceeding  tea  in- 
ches square  -  o 

For  every  loco  of  Irish  tiles, 
other  than  such  as  are 
bcrein-beforc  enumerated 
and  described  -         o 

Cemdia,  Tor  every  pound 
weight  avoirdupoisof  Irish 
candles  of  tallow,  and 
other,  candles  whatsoever 
(except  wax  and  sperma- 
ceti) -  -  0 

For   every    pound    weight 


£.    t.d. 


o    4  lo 


o  iz  lo 


a    5 


o    4  10 


O    4  lo 


CuUMDf. 


Exenr. 


avoirdupois  of  Irish  can- 
dles, which  may  be  made 
of  wax  or  spermaceti,  or 
which  are  usually  called 
or  sold  as  such 

Chocolate,  tec.  For  every  pound 
weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish 
cocoa,  cocoa  paste,  or  cho- 
colate -  » 

Cordage.  To  be  used  as  stand- 
ing ""'gpngj  or  other  cor- 
dage made  from  topt 
hemp,  the  ton 
Any  other  sort,  cable  yam, 
packthread,  and  twine, 
the  ton 

Cjder  and  Perry.  For  every 
hogshead,  consisting  of 
sixty-three  gallonsEnglish 
wine  measure,  of  Irish  cy- 
der and  {Krry,  which  shall 
be  imponed  as  merchan- 
dize or  for  sale,  and  which 
shall  be  sent  or  consigned 
to  any  factor  or  .igcnt  to 
sell  or  dispose  of        -        o 

GlatJ.  For  every  square  foot 
superficial  measureof  Irish 
plate  glass  •  -  o 
For  every  hundred  vreight  of 
Irish  ilint,  enamel,  stained 
paste,  or  phial  glass  o 

For  every  hundred  weight 
of   Irish  spread   window 
glass,     commonly    called 
broad  glass         -         -        o 
For  every  hundred  weight  of 
Irish  window   glass   (not 
being  spread  glass)  com- 
monly  called   or  known 
by  the  name  of   crown 
g)au,  or  German    sheet 
glan        .        .        .        o 
For  every  hundred  weight 
30 
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o    i: 


£._  s.    d.      £.   s.   d 

of  vessels  made  use  of  fa 

clicmical  laboratories,  and 

of  garden  glasses,  and  of  all 

other  vessels  or  utensils  of 

common  bottle  metal, -ma- 
nufactured    in      Ireland, 

common  bottles  excepted     o     o     o         040^ 
ror  every  hundred  weiglit 

of  any  sort  or  species  of 

Irish   glass,    not   herein- 
before enumerated  of  de- 
scribed -  -  000         220 
Bottles    of    common   green 

glass,  the  dozen  quarts      009         000 
Hops.   For  every  pound  weight 

avoirdupois  of  Irish  hops  000 
Leather,  unmanufiactured.    For 

every  pound  weight  avoir-  -^^ 

dupois  of  hides,  of  what 

kind  so  ever,  and  of  calf 

skins,  kips,  hog  skins,  dog 

skins,  and  seal  skins,  tan- 

nedin  Ireland,andof  sheep 

skins  and  lambskins  so]tan- 

ned  for  gloves  and  baziis, 

which  shall  be  imported  in 

the  wholehide  or  skln,and 

neither  cut  nor  diminished 

in  any  respect  whatever       000 
For  every  dozen  of  goat  skins 

tanned  in  Ireland  to  resem- 
ble Spanish  leather  o     00 
For  every  dozen   of  sheep 

skins  tanned  in  Ireland  for 

roans,  being  after  the  na- 
■-■   tiire  of  Span-lsh  leather        000        o    2     3     I 
For  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  all  other  hides 

or  skins  not  hcrein-before 

enumerated  and  described, 

and  of  all  pieces  and  parts 

of  hides  or  skins  which 

shhll  be  tanrfed  \a.  Ireland    000         00 
For  all  hides  of  horses,  mires, 
■ft,. -3  w  'J 


Cuttomt. 


Exciie. 


C    s.    d.      £.    s.    d. 
and  geldings,  which  shall 

be  dressed  in  alumandsait, 

or  meal,  or  otherwise  taw» 

ed  in  Ireland,  for  each  and 

every  such  hide  -         000         016 

For  all  hides  of  steers,  cows, 

or    any    other    hides   of 

what  kind  soever  (those 

of  horses,  mares,  and  geld- 
ings excepted)  which  shall 

be  dressed  in  alum   and 

salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise 

tawed  in  Ireland,  for  each 

and  every  such  hide      -000         030 
For    every    pound    weight 

avoirdupois     of    all    calf 

skins,  kips,  and  seal  skins, 

which  shall  be  so  dressed 

in  alum  and  salt,  or  tneal, 

or  otherwise  tawed  in  Ire- 
land, and  imported  into 

Great-Britain,      in      the 

whole  skin,   neither  cut 

nor  diminished  in  any  re- 
spect whatever         -  000         ooii 
For  every  dozen  of  slink  calf 

skins  which  shall   be   so 

dressed  in  alum  and  salt, 

or  meal,  or  otherwise  taw- 
ed with  the  hair  on,   in 

Ireland  -  -  000         030 

For   every   dozen    of  slink 

calf  skins  which  shall  be 

so  dressed    in    alum  and 

salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise 

tawed  without  hair,  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  every  dozen 

of  dog  skins  and  kid  skins, 

which  shall  be  dressed  in 

alum  and  salt,  or  meal,  or 

otherwise  tawed  in  Ireland  000         010 
For     ever     pound    weight 

avoirdupois  of  buck  and 

doe  skins,  which  shall  be 

<tressed 


For 


I  RE 

Cuitan*.  Excite. 

dressed  in  alum  and  vi/t, 
or  meal,  or  otherwise  taw- 
ed in  Ireland,  and  which 
shall  be  imported  in  the 
whole  skin,  and  neither 
cut  nor  diminished  in  any 

respect  whatever  -  o  o  *  o  (>  6 
For  cTcrj  dozen  of  goat 
skins  and  bearer  skins, 
which  shall  be  dressed  m 
alum  and  salt,  or  meal,  or 
otherwise  tawed  in  Ire- 
land -  -  o    o    ^        o»o 

crery  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  sheep  skins 
and  lambs  skins  which 
shall  be  dressed  in  ;tllum 
and  salt,  or  meal,  or  other- 
wise tawed  in  Ireland,  and 
which  shall  be  imported 
in  the  whole  skin,  and  nei- 
ther cut  nor  diminished  in 
anjr  respect  whatever  coo        o    o 

For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of   all  other 
hides  and  skins,  not  here- 
inbefore enumerated  and 
described,  and  of  all  pieces 
or  parts  of  hides  or  skins, 
which  shall  be  dressed  in 
alum  and  salt,  or  meal,  or 
otherwise  tawed  In   Ire- 
land -  -  ooo        006 
For    every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois   of  all  buck, 
deer,  and  elk  skins,  which 
shall  be  dressed  in  oil  in 
Ireland,  and  imported  in 
the  whole  skin,  nnd  nei- 
ther cut  nor  diminished  in 
'  a«y  ftspect  whatever          000        010 
For    every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  dieep 
and  lamb  skiosi   wUdi 
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shall  be  dressed  in  oil  in 
Ireland 
For    every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois   of  all  other 
hides  and  skins,  and  parts 
and  pieces  of  hides  and 
skins,  which  shall  be  dress- 
ed in  oil  in  Ireland 
For  every  dozen  of  Irish  vel- 
lum 
For  every  dozen  of  Irish 
parchment 
Lrathtr,     manufactured    into 
goods  and  wares : 
For  every  pound  weight  aivoir- 
dupob  of  tanned  leather, 
manufactured  and  actaally 
n)ade  into  goods  or  wares 
in  Ireland 
For  every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish-made 
boots  andshoes,andgloves, 
and   other  manufactures 
made  of  tawed  or  dressed 
leather 
For  every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of   all  buck 
and  deer  skins,  and  elk 
skins,  dressed  in  oil  and 
manufactured  into  goods 
and  wares  in  Ireland  ( 

For  every  pound  weight 
Awirdupois  of  all  sheep 
and  Iamb  skins,  dressed  in 
oil  and  manufactured  into 
goods  or  wares  in  Ireland  ( 
For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  all  other 
hides  and  skins,  not  here- 
inbefore enumerated  or 
described,  dressed  ia  <m1 
and  manufactured  into 
goods  or  wares  in  Ireland 
Mtad  or  MtthtgliH.  For  every 
30a 
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Excited 


/. 


gallon,  English  wine  mea- 
sure, of  Irish  mead  or 
methcglin 
Paper.  For  everypound weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  paper, 
fit  or  proper,  or  tliat  may 
be  used  for  or  applied  to 
the  uses  or  purposes  of 
writing,  drawing,  and 
printing,  or  either  of  them, 
and  of  all  Irish  elephant 
papers  and  cartridge  papers 
For  every  pound  weight 
avdirdupois  of  Irish  co- 
loured papers  and  whited 
brown  papers  (other  than 

'and  except  elepliant  and 
cartridge  papers)  fit  and 
proper  for  die  use  and 
purpose  of  wrapping  up 

'goods,  and  not  fit  or 
proper  or  capable  of  be- 

'  ing  used  or  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  printing,  or  either 
of  them 
For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  brown 
paper,  fit  and  proper 
for  the  use  and  pur- 
pose of  wrapping  up 
goods,  and  not  fit  or  pro- 
per or  capable  of  being 
used  for  or  applied  to  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  writ- 
ing, drawing,  and  print- 
ing, or  either  of  them rjc! 
For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  every  sort 
or  kind  of  Irish  paper,  not 
hcrein-before  enumerated 
or  described,  sheathing, 
and  button  paj)er  and  but- 
ton board  excepted.     - 


O'  >  o 


o    o 


Cuttonii. 

Excite. 

d. 

For    every    one    hundred 
weight    of     Irish    paste- 

£.s. d. 

oi 

board,     millboard,     and 

scaleboard         -        -         o     o     o 

0  10    6 

For    every     one    hundred 

weight  of  Irish  glazed  pa- 

pers for  clothiers  and  hot 

pressers         -             -         o     o     o 

0        6     r^ 

For    every    pound    weight 

avoirdupois     of     books. 

bound  or  unbound,  and 

2^ 

of  maps  or  prints,  which 
shall    be    imported    into 
Great     Britain     directly 

from  Ireland            -          coo 

O      0      2 

Printed  goods.      For    every 

yard  square  of  Irish  print- 

ed,   painted,    or    stained 

papers,  to  serve  for  hang- 

ings, or  other  uses        -    o     0     o 

O       0      ,1% 

For  every  yard  in   lengtli, 

^ 

reckoning  yard-wide,    of 

foreign   calicoes    and  fo- 

reign muslins,  which  shall 

be  printed,painted,stained, 

I 

or  dyed  in  Ireland  (except 
such    as    shall    be    dyed 
tliroughout  of  one  colour), 
over  and  above  any  duty 
of  customs  payable  on  the 
importation     of    foreign 

calicoes  and  muslins      -      o     o     o 

©07 

For   every  yard  in  length. 

reckoning   yard-wide,   of 

all  Irish  printed,  painted. 

stained,    or    dyed    Irish- 

o\ 

made    calicoes,    muslins, 
linens,  and   stuffs,    made 
either  of  cotton  or  linen, 
mixed  with  other  materi- 

als, fustians,  velvets,  vel- 

verets,  dimities,  and  other 

V>?*»fc 

figured   stuffs,    made    of 

-tlfi      A- 

H 

cotton  and  other  materials. 

mixed 

I  R  E 


mixed  or  wholly  made  of 
cotton  wool  (cxcq>t  such 
as  shall  be  dyed  through- 
out of  one  colour  only)  -    • 
For  every  yard  in  length, 
reckoning  yard-wide,    of 
all  Irish  printed,  stained, 
painted,    or  dyed  Irish- 
oMKle  stuffs    not    before 
enomeratcd  or  described 
(except  such  as  shall  be 
dyed  throughout  of  one 
colour  only,  and  except 
stuffs  made  of  woollen,  or 
whereof  the  greatest  part 
in  ralue  shall    be  wool- 
len)       -        -        -         < 
For  every  yard  in   length, 
reckoning  half  yard  wide, 
of  all  Irish  primed,  stain- 
ed, painted,  or  dyed  silks 
(silk    handkerchief    ex- 
cqited),   over  and  above 
any  duty  of  customs  pay- 
able on  the   importation 
of  silk 
For  every  yard  square  of  Irish 
printed,  stained,  painted, 
or    dyed     silk    handker- 
chiefs, and  so  in  proper' 
tion  for  wide  or  narrow 
silk  hindkcrchiefs,    over 
and  above  every  duty  of 
customs  payable  on  silk 

Salt.  For  e\'ery  bushel,  cot>> 
sisting  of  561b.  avoirdlK 
pois,  of  Irish  salt,  or  Irish 
Glauber  or  Irish  Epsom 
salt  -  ( 

Forxvery  bushel,  consisting 
of  651b.  avoirdupois,  of 
Irish  rock-salt 

ti/i.  Manufacttn-es  of  ribbons 
and  stuffs  of  silk  only,  tlic 


Cuitorci. 


Etciie. 

003^ 
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o  10 
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pound,  contaming  sixteen 

ounces  -  0\%  11O. 

•,•  Two-thirds 'of  the 
weight  of  gauze,  and  one- 
third  of  the  weight  of 
crape,  to  be  deducted  for 
gum  and  dress. 

Silk. and  ribbons  of  silk, 
mixed  with  gold  or  stiver, 
the  pound  -  068 

Silk  stockings,  silk  gloves, 
silk  fringe,  silk  laces, 
stitching  or  sewing  silk, 
the  pound  -  030 

Silk,  manu^tures  of,  j>ot 
otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  the  pound  040 

Stuffs  of  silk  and  grogram 

yam,  the  pound        -        013 

Stufis   of  silk  mixed   with 

incle  or  cotton,  the  pound  018 

Stuffs  of  silk  and  worsted, 

the  pound  -  0010 

Stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with 
any  other  material,  the 
poond  -  013 

Soap,  Tor  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  hard, 
cake,  or  ball  soap  000 

For  every  pound  weight  of 

Irish  soft  soap  -  o     o     • 

Bfirits,  Brilith.  For  every  gal- 
jQf^Snglish  wine  measure, 
of  spirits,  aqua  vitz,  or 
strong  waters,  distilled  or 
made  in  Ireland,  and  im- 
ported at  a  strength  not 
exceeding  one  to  ten  over 
hydrometer  proof  000 

•,•  Spirits  above  the 
strength  of  one  to  ten  to 
be  charged  in  proportion ; 
and  on  sweetened  or  com- 
pounded spirits,  the  duty 
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to  be  computed  upon . 
the  highest  degree  of 
strength  at  which  sucli 
spirits  can  be  made. 
Starch.  For  every  pound 
weight  of  Irish  starch  or 
hair  powder,  of  what  kind 
soever  -  coo 

Sugars.  Refined,  viz.  called 
Bastards,  whole  or  groujul, 
the  hundred  weight  o   i8     2 

Lump,  the  hundred  weight     i    14     O; 
Single    loaf,    the    hundred 

weight  -  I   16    4 

Powder  loaf  and  double  loaf, 

the  hundred  weight  119     1 

Sugar    candy,    brown,    the 

hundred  weight  i    14 

Sugar    candy,    white,     the 

hundred  weight  i    19     r 

Sugar,  refined,  of  any  sort, 

the  hundred  weight  I    19     I 

Sweets.  For  every  barrel,  con- 
sisting of  31I  gallons, 
English  wine  measure,  of 
1 ,.  Irish  sweets,  or  other  Irish 
"^  liquor,  made  by  infusion, 
fermentation,  or  other- 
wise, from  fruit  or  sugar, 
or  from  fruit  or  sugar 
mixed  with  any  other 
materials  or  ingredients 
whatsoever,  commonly 
called  sweets,  or  called  or 
distinguished  by  the  name 
of  made  wines  000 

tobacco  and  Snuff.  For  every 
pound  weight  avoirdupois 
of  unmanufactured  tobac- 
co, of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duce of  Ireland,  over  and 
aboveany  duty  of  customs  0  0  © 
For    every    pound    weight 
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avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured short-cut  tobacco, 
or  tobacco  manufactured 
into  what  is  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  Spanish         -  o 

For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured shag  tobacco  o 
For    every     pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
fatured  roll-tobacco              o 
For     every     pound    weight 
avoirdupois    of  Irish  ma- 
nufactured carrot  tobacco    o 
For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  every  sort 
of  Irish  manufactured  to- 
bacco,   not   herein-before 
enumerated  or  described      o 
For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured rappee  snuff          o 
For    every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured Scotch  snuff          o 
For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  ma- 
nufactured brown  Scotch 
snuff                  -                 o 
For    every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  ma- 
nufactured   tobacco   stalk 
flour                     -                o 
For     every    pound    weight 
avoirdupois  of  every  other 
sort  or  kind  of  Irish  ma- 
nufactured snuff,  or  snuff 
work,   not    herein-before 
enumerated  or  described     o 
Tobacco  unmanufacturedjthe 
pound                -                o 

Verjuice.     For    every   hogs- 
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hcjj  consisting  of  sixty- 
three  gallons  English  ^  ine 
measure,  of  Irish  verjuice  o  o  o 
Vinegar.  For  ercry  barrrt 
consisting  of  thirty-four 
gallons,  English  beer  mea- 
sure, of  Irish  vinegar  o  o  o  o  12 
Wirt.  For  every  ounce 
troy  weight  of  Irish  gilt 
wire                    -                o    o    o        009} 

For  every    ounce    troy   of 
Irish  silver  wire        -         000        007 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  gold 
thread,  gold  lace,  or  gold 
fringe,  made  of  plate  wire 
span  upon  silk  -        000        078 

For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois  of  Irish  silver 
thread,  silver  Uce,  or  sil- 
ver fringe,  made  of  plate 
wire  spun  upon  s3lc  000        *    5    9 

B. 

Imptrtationfrom  Gitat  Britain  into  Irel/tnd. 

Beer.  For  and  upon  every  barrel  con- 
taining tbirty-two  gallons,  imported 
from  Great  Britain  -  046 

GImi  tottltt.  ItCft  and  upon  each  re- 
puted quart  -  -  o    o    o| 

L*atb*r,  tmmatiufattuttd.  For  and  upon 
each  pound  in  «very  hide  or  skin,  or 
piece  of  any  such  hide  or  skin  of  what 
kind  or  denomination  soever,  other 
than  such  as  arc  hercin-afrcr  n.cntiotv 
ed  and  described  -  -  c     o     i 

Eac^  hide  of  horsey  mares,  or  gddiogs     o     t     o 
All  skins  nlhi/fi  •!»»,  and  all  skins 
of  hqgs,  for  every  dozen  skins  there- 
of, and  after  the  same  rate  for  any 
gircatcr  01  less  quantity  -  050 

An  skins  for  shoes  and  other  like  pur- 
pMC^  and  all  seal  skins,  for  etcry  do- 


zcn  thcrepf,  and  after  the  same  rate 

for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  1  j»^   -V .  * 

All  skins  for  bookbinders  use,  for  every 
dozen  thereof,  and  after  the  same  rate 
for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  o     i     • 

All  goat  skins  tanned  with  shumack,  or 
otherwise  to  resemble  Spanish  leather, 
and  all  sheep  skins  tanned  for  roans, 
being  after  the  nature  of  Spanish  lea- 
ther, for  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois -  -  9     •     t 

All  sheep  and  lamb  skins  tanned  for 
g^ves  and  basils,  for  every  pound 
weight  avoirdupois,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion for  any  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity -  -  o  o  o§ 
Ltttlbtr,  drtistd  in  eil.  For  every  hide 
and  skin,  and  piece  of  such  hide  and 
skin,  other  than  such  as  are  herein- 
after mentioned  or  described,  for 
every  p>ound  weight  avoirdupois              o     •  .  4 

For  and  upon  all  deer  skins,  goat 
skins,  and  beaver  skins,  for  every 
pound  weight  thereof  avoirdupois  003 

For  and  upon   all  calf  skins,  for  every 

pound  weight  thereof  avoirdupois  00a 

For  and  upon  all  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 

for  every  pound  weight  avoirduj>ois        000^ 
Vellum  and  Parchment,    Every  dozen  skins 

of  vellum      -        -        -        -        -006 

Every  dozen  skins  of  parchment     -    -    o     o     } 
Leather,  goods  or  wares.     All  tanned  lea- 
ther manufactured   into   goods  and 
wjires,  whereof  leather  is  the  most 
valuable  part,  the  following  duties : 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
tanned  leather,  nuumfactiircd  and  ar- 
tuallymade  into  goods  and  wares  iti 
Great  Briuin         -        -        -        -001 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  tawed  or  dressed  leather, 
manufactured  and  actually  made  in 
Great  Britain         -        -        -        -001 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  all  buck  and  deer  skins,  and 

elk 
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tlk.  skins,  dressed  in  oil,  and  manu- 
factured into  goods  arid  wares  in 
Great  Britain         -         -         -         - 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  all  sheep  and  lamb  skins 
dressed  in  oil,  and  manufactured  into 
goods  and  wares  in  Great  Britain,  of 
leather  only  -         _         -         _ 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  all  other  hides  and  skins, 
not  herein-before  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, dressed  in  oil,  and  manufac- 
tured into  goods  and  wares  in  Great 
Britain  .... 
Paper,  For  eveiy  pound  weight  avoirdu- 
pois of  paper,  fit  or  proper  for,  or 
that  may  be  used  for  or  applied  to  the 
Uses  or  purposes  of  writing,  drawing, 
or  printing,  and  all  elephant  paper, 
and  all  cartridge  paper 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
ail  coloured  paper,  and  whited-brown 
papers,  except  elephant  and  cartridge 
paper,  for  wrapping  up  goods,  and  not 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  writing,  drawing,  or  printing, 
and  also  except  paper  hangings 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
brown  paper,  fit  and  proper  for  the 
use  or  purpose  of  wrapping  up  goods, 
and  not  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  writing,  drawing,  or 
printing      -  -  _ 

For  every  loo  weight  of  glazed  paper 
for  clothiers  and  hotpressers,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity      -  -  _ 

i  For  every  loo  weight  of  pasteboard, 
millboard,  and  scaleboard,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity      -  - 

f  For  every  pound  weight  of  every  sort  or 
kind  of  paper,  not  herein-before  par- 
ticularly enumerated  or  described,  ex- 
cept ppers  commonly  called  or  known 
by  the  names  of  sheathing  paj>er,  and 
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button  paper  or  button  board,   and    £.    s.  tl. 
paper  hangings        -  -  -002^ 

Stained  Paper,  For  every  square  yard  of 
printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  for 
hangings  or  other  uses,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity      -  -  -  -     o     O     I 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
books  bound   or  unbound,   and   of 
maps  or  prints,  which,  shall  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  from  Great  Bri- 
tain -  -  -  -002 
Cards,     For  every  pack  of  printed,  paint- 
ed, or  playing  cards,  made  or  manu- 
factured in  Great  Biitain         -         -015 
And  a  further  duty  of  a^d.  per  pound 
weight. 
Dice,     For  every  pair  of  dice  made  or  ma- 
nufactured in  Great  Britain     -         -     o  10     o 
Wrought  Plate,      For  every  ounce   troy 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  plate,  which 
shall  be  wrought,  made,  or  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain,  and  imported 
into  Ireland             -             -             -006 
Silk  Manufacture,     For  all  silks  being  of 
the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 
imported  directly  from  thence,  the 
following  duties ;  videlicet. 
For  all  ribbons  and  stuffs  of  silks  only, 
for  every  pound  weight  thereof  con- 
taining 16  ounces      -          -            -oar 
For  all  silk  and  ribbons  of  silk,  mixed 
with  gold  or  silver,  for  every  pound 
weight        -             -             -             -029- 
For  all  silk  stockings,  silk  gloves,  silk 
fringe,  silk  laces,  stitching  and  sewing 
silk,  for  every  pound  weight      -.013 
For  all  manufactures  of  silk  not  other- 
wise enumerated   or  described,   for 
every  pound  weight              -             -    O     1     8 
For  all  stuffs  of  silk  and  grogram  yarn, 

the  pound  weight     -  -  -006 

For  all  stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with  incle  or 

cotton,  the  pound  weight        -         -    0     o    .0 
For  all  stuffs  of  silk  and  worsted  mixed, 

the  pound  weight  -  »    0    0    4 
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?or  a?T  sttiflS  of  silk  mixed  witli  any    £. 
other  ma'       '      '     ro      '       :  1  r     -     o 
Spir::t.     Fori"      ;  __  '  '"g 

of  the  mamif»fttire  of  Great  Britain, 
and  imported  from  thence,  a  duty  of    o     3     7 
Si/girr,   r.."  >,.,f — of   tJic    manufacture   of 
(  .    ..jin,  and  imported  directly 

from  thence,  the  following  duties : 

For  a'l  sugar  called  boatards,  white  or 
ground,  the  100  weight  containing 
112  poDndf  -  -  -     o   ip     8 

For  alt  sngar   called   lump*,   the   100 

weight  containing  1 12  pound*     -     -     i    16  lo^ 

For  all  sugar  called  single  loaf  sugar, 

the  1 00  weight  containing  1 12  pounds     i    19     4 

For  all'  Rigar  called  powder  loaf  and 
dotible  loaf,  the  100  weight  contain- 
ing 112  pounds        -  -  -     2     2     4 

For  aQ  sugar  called  su^r  candy,  brown, 

the  100  weight  containing  II  2potmds     i    i(S   10 

For  all  sngar  called  sngarcandy,  white, 

the  tcowrigfft  containing  112 ^>ouods     224 

For  all  sugar  refined  of  any  other  son, 

the  ioowcightcontainingii2poimds     224 
&ti-tef.'.     For  every  barrel,  contnininp  72 
J  .icmeastn-' 


<  ■  ......  .a^ic  by  intu- 

s    ..,  '  'Twise, from 

frntt  nd  sngar 

mixe-  atcrial  or  in- 

gredieriTs  winf^o'jvvr,  commonly  call- 
ed swectsi  or  called  or  distinguished 
by  the  nunc  tof  made  wine*     - 
For  every  gallon  jjl'm 

For  every  barrel,  •  ■     f,  ■,-  q-..oiis, 

ofvinegtr  -  -  -    o 

Ttitui*  ttHd  Sftuf.  For  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois '  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco, of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  over  and  above  any 
^utyofMIUb'bbw  payable  •  -  o 
"^l'«v?ry  poond  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured short  cut  tobacco,  or  to- 
*  ttaccO  manufactured  into  what  is  com- 
monly etUed  or  known  by  the  name 
4fS;^ish  -  .  ,    o 
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</.       I       For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma-    ^,    /.  d. 
nufactv;r;-d  shag  tobacco  cut       -       -^  o     on 

For  every  pound  weight  of  liritish  ma- 
nufactured roll  tDb.u-i.c>         -  -     o 

For  every  poumd  weight  of  British  in.i- 

nufactured  carrot  tobscco         -         -     o     o   1 1 

For  every  pound  weight  of  every  other 
sort  of  British  manufactured  tobacco 
not  hcrcin-bcfore  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed       -  -  -  -01     OrV 

For  every  pound  weight  ivoirdup6is  of 

British  manufactured  rappee  snufi*    -     o     o   lo^ 

For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured snuif  called  Scotch  snuff      o     i     4 

For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured snuff  called  brown  Scotch 
snuff  -  -  .  -     c     o     9^ 

For  every  pound  weight  of  British  ma- 
nufactured stalk  flour  -  -013 

For  every  pound  weight  of  every  other 
sort  or  kind  of  British  manufactured 
snuff,  or  snuff  work,  not  hcrein-be- 
fore  enumerated  or  described    -       -014 

SCHEDULE,  No.  H. 
,  Iriklts  ehnrgej  xi'ith  ih*  dutic  tptcijied  upon  im^ortatkn 
into  (ireal  Britain  and  Ireland  retpectivelj,  acccrding  ie 
tke  sixth  nrtitte  rf  Union. 

Apparel    -----_. 

Brass,  wrought  -         -         -         .         . 

Cabinet  ware     -----_ 

Coaches  and  other  carriages         ... 

Copper,  wrought       -        -        -        .        . 

Cottons,  other  tlian  calicoes  and  thuslins  -    - 

■fSbss 

Haberdashery    ---.-. 

Hats 

Tin  plates,  wrought  iron  and  hardware     -     - 

Gold  and  silver  lace,  gold  and  silver  tliread, 
bullion  for  lace,  pearl,  and  spangles     > 

Millinery  --.-.. 

Paper        -         - 

Pottery  --.._. 

Saddlery  and  other  roantifactnred  cairior 

Silk  manufartitre  .... 

Stockingj  •        •         *        i  -, 
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Artlck  sercnth.  That  it^  be  the  seventh  syrticle  of 
h:  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  ^ 
ilie  interest,-  and  the  sinking  fund  for  tlie  reduction  | 
of  the  principal,  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either, king- 
dom before  the  union,  shall  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rately defrayed  by  Great  Brhain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively. 

Article  eighth.  That  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  re- 

•"  'main  as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  alterations  and  regulation  from  time 
'to  time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament 
of  the  united  kingdom  to  require  ;  provided  that  all 
writs  of  error  and  appeals,  depending  at  the  time  of 
the  union  or  hereafter  to  be  brought,  and  which 
might  now  be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords 

■  of  either  kingdom,  shall,  from  and  after  the  union, 
be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united 
King&om;'  and  provided,  that,  from  and  after  the 
Union,  there  shall  remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  court 
of  admiralty,  for  the  determination  of  causes,  civil 
and  maritime  only,  and  that  the  appeal  from  sen- 
tences of  the  said  court  shall  be  to  his  majesty's  dele- 
gates in  his  court  of  chancery  in  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland ;  and  that  all  laws  at 
present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  shall  be 
contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  which  may  be  en- 
acted by  any  act  for  carrying  these  articles  into  effect, 
be  from  arid  after  the  union  repealed. 

His  majesty  having  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the 
foregoing  articles,  it  Is  enacted,  that  they  shall  be  the 
articles  of  union,  and  be  in  force  for  ever,  from  Ja- 
'  nu^ry  i,  1801. 

ISLE  DE  FRANCE.     This  island  was  first  in  posses- 
'sion  of  the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  the  15th 
century  ;  then  it  was  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
'  abandoned  it  in  1712,  in  order  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  their 'establishments    at  the  Cape  of  Good 
•-■-Hope.     Three    years    afterwards  the    French  East 
•  India  company   took  possession  of  the  island.      It 
''■was  however  only  so  late  as  1735  that  Mons.  de  la 
.'•'Bt>xirdonay,  by  an  able    administration,  clianged  it 
'  Trbm  a  languishing  to  a  prosperous  state,  and  in  1 764 
the  India  company  reded  the   island  to  the  French 
government. 
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There  are  about  6000  whites  in  the  cpuutry,,iuia 
about  36,000  skves  and  blacks  p|  all  descriptions. 
The  island  is  not  above  one  third  peopled,  nor  is  its 
cultivation  advanced  in  a  greater  proportion. 

This  island  is  capable  of  producing  cinnamon,  and 
spices  of  every  description,  in  great  perfection ;  but  the 
great  distance  from  France,  and  the  West  India  sys- 
tem of  cultivation,  by  means  of  slaves  imported,. 
makes  the  progress  slow,  insomuch  that  the  ex- 
pences  have  never  yet  been  repaid  to  the  mother 
country. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  an  island  on  the  south  coast  of 
Hampshire,    about   20  miles  in   length   and  12  iu 

.  breadth.  A  pure  fine  white  clay  for  pipes,  and  a 
fine  crystaline  sand  for  glass-making,  together  with 
malt.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  produces  great  quantities  of  corn. 

ISSEOUIBO,  or  ESSEQUIBO,  a  settlemait  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  in  Guiana,  in  Soutli  America, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  adjpining 
to  the  settlement  of  Demerary.  Both  these  places 
were  taken  by  Great  Britain  last  war  as  well  as  the 
former,  but  restored  at  the  peace.  They  produce 
sugar,  rum,  and  other  West  India  produce,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

ISPAHAN,  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Irac-Agemi,  lying  in  52.  55.  E.  long, 
and  32.  25.  N.  lat.  and  said  to  contain  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  Here  are  extensive  royal 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  and  also  of  carpets,  gold 
and  sih'er  stuffs,  taffeties,  velvets,  and  other  rich 
cloths.  Goldsmitlis,  lapidaries,  armourers,  and  all 
other  workmen  belonging  to  the  king,  have  also  shops 
attached  to  the  manufactories.  These  are  not  only 
established  at  Ispahan  but  also  at  Karkrone.  The 
merchants  and  artizans  of  Ispahan  have  their  shops 
iu  bazars  or  sorts  of  covered  streets,  where  are  sold 
all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  particularly  the 
articles  before  mentioned,  and  diamonds,  rubies,  to- 
pazes, sapphires,  emeralds,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  precious  stones.  Ispahan  is  in  a  manner  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  Persia,  it  is  full  of  mer- 
chants from  all  nations.  Hence  set  out  the  caravans  to 
convoy  to  Bender-Abassi  the  merchandize  purchased 
by  merchant   sti-angers  ;  and  here  is  a  great  trade 

carried 
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eBmeJ  on  with  severj!  placfs  both  Trithin  and 
without  the  Persian  empire,  Jnch  as  Bagdad,  Shiras, 
tear,  Aleppo,  Bassora,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Levant.  Factors  arc  here  resident  from  most  nations 
in  Europe,  particnbrly  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. 

ISTRI.V,  a  peninsula  in  Italy,  but  a  pro\^ncc  of  Aus- 
tria, lymg  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  gulph  of 
Venice,  bounded  by  Camiola  on  the  north-cast,  and 
on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  A  small  part  of  Istria 
belong  to  Venice,  called  Venetian  Istria,  in  contra- 
->n  to  Austrian  Istria.  'Hie  port5  of  Austrian 
iju.j  =.^rve  as  an  entrepot  for  all  the  commodities 
which  Austria  cxporu  to  Portuga!,Spain,Fr:ince,Italy, 
Greece,  and  all  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  in  Eorope, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  These  consist  principally  of  iron 
and  steel,  com,  linen  and  wtwllen  cloths,  glass,  pot- 
«faer,  timber,  wax,  wax  randies,  cabinet-work,  gnll- 
ftott,  ar  '  The  shipping  of  all 

trading  nations  ircy  ■  ports,  to   load  with 

the  merehandrae  abo\r  icd,  and  for  this  pur- 

pose foreign  nationi  have  consnis  at  Trieste.  The 
articles  imported  arc,  all  the  productions  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  particularly  cotton,  coffee,  silk, 
wool,  goat's  hair,  Greek  wine,  almonds,  oranges, 
fi^,  and  other  fruits,  mocTKCO,  sngar,  dye-woods, 
spireries,  Spanish  wool,  Sec. 

ITALY,  a  contitry  of  Europe,  divided  into  a  number 
of  khigduuM  and  states,  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
gulph  of  Tith  and  west  by  the  Medi- 
terr-"  .  ...^  -v.rth  by  the  Alps.  Italy  is 
otir  nd  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe, 
prodocing  all  the  comforts  and  a  great  many  of  the 
"    '      '  •     ■    -     „.jpp,  pf 

..:..., - -~    , -J,    -..,  and   the 

xnost  ddicioys  firuit.   It  also  produces, -iti  many  places, 

com,  and  in  p;i-  ,  it 

yidill  good   pa<ttirr,  :<'ia  iinonnjs   www  of 

large  and  fmsll  cattle.    The  forests  an  rn! 

with  nfne,  an<l  the  motmtains  confain  v:  !cs 

'!k  of  Italy,  and  v;  ics 

■rr-i    of    i'.    *■  -    -  -;uiC    of 

The   I  [rains  In 

.  •  .  ting  the  molberry  tree  and  rearing  s^k-w6rms, 
V.  well  as  preparing  the  silk  and  working  it  into  rich 
Knfb.     At  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  Lucca,  Florence, 
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and  Milan,  have  long  been  established  most  vnluible 
and  flourishing  silk  manufactories.  No  country  can 
be  more  favourably  situated  for  commerce  than  Italy, 
so  much  of  it,  from  its  shape,  being  situat>:d  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  or  Adriatic  Gulph.  But  for  tlie 
particulars  of  its  manuficturcs  and  commerce  wc  must 
refer  specifically  to  the  difFcrent  kiiigdoms,  states, 
towns,  and  places  of  this  country,  which  will  Lc 
found  under  their  respective  heads. 
JUDGMENT  is  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matttr  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgments  are  of  four  sorts,  viz.  ist,  Where  the 
facts  are  confessed  by  the  parties,  and  the  Uiw  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  which  is  termed  jud^icnt  by 
demurrer. 

ad,  Where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  facts  only  are  disputed,  as  in  judijineiit  upon  a 
demurrer. 

3d,  Where  both  the  fact  and  the  law  arl-^ing  there- 
on are  admitted  by  the  defendant,  as  in  case  of  judg- 
ment by  confession  or  default. 

4th,  Where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  fact,  or 
law,  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  support  his  actroii, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  prosecution, 
as  in  case  of  judgment  upon  a  nonsuit  or  retraxit. 
Sec  Warrant  of  Attcrnty. 
JURISDICTION  is  an  authority  or  power  to  do  jus- 
tice in  causes  of  complaint,  and  it  is  usually  applied  to 
describe  the  authority  or  power  vested  in  a  court  of 
law  or  equity.  See  Courts. 
JURY,  a  certain  number  of  persons  sworn  to  inquire 
of  and  try  some  matter  of  fact,  and  to  declare  tlic 
truth  upon  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  bfefore  them. 
'  '.L  jury  are  sworn  judges  upon  all  evidence  in  any 
u..utcr  of  fact. 

♦  This  institution,  which  may  be  termed  the  palla- 
dium of  British  liberty,  was  at  a  very  early  period 
cstabUshed  in  this  country,  and  was  always  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  people,  that  no  conquest  nor  change 
of  government  could  ever  prevail  to  abolish  it.  In 
Magna  Charta  it  is  more  than  once  insisted  on  as  the 
principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  loore  particu- 
larly by  chapter  29,  that  no  freeman  shidl  be  hurt 
either  in  his  person  or  property,  nisi  ptr  Itgale  judi' 
cium  partum  jucrum,  vti per  legem  ttrr*. 

3  P  2  Juriet 
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J'-vriea  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  common 
4nd  special.  Resort  is  generally  had  to  the  latter  in 
commercial  cases  vhjch  involve  some  difficulties  re- 
(iiivc  to  mcrcautile  regulations,  and  are  best  decided 
bv  3  special  jury  of  rperchnnts. 

t)mon  jury.js  such  as  is  returned  by  the  she- 

:  .'g  to  the  directions  of  the  stat.  3  G.  II. 

.,  jj,  w/.iwii  appoints  that  the  sheriff  or  officer  shall 

,,-.r  i-i'^nm  a  separate  panncl  for  every  separate  cause, 

'  the  same  pannel  for  every  cause  to  be 

tr;eJ  at  tl-.e  same  assizes,  containing  not  less  than 

fnity-eieht  nor  more  than  seventy-two  jurors ;  and 

their  names  being  written  on  tickets,  shall  be  put 

'.  -.to  <i  box  or  glass,  and  when  each  cause  is  called, 

twelve  of  those  persons  whose  names  shall  be  first 

■.ii-awii  out  of  the  box  shall  be  sworn  upon  a  jury, 

M.'.-ss  absent,  challenged,  or  excused. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  are  impan- 

nc'iled,  they  are  then  separately  sworn  well  and  truly 

to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  ver- 

diet  to  give  according  to  the  evidence. 

.      Special  Juries,     These  were  originally  introduced 

.  in  trials  at  bar,  when  the  causes  were  of  too  great 

nicety  fpr. the  discussion  of  ordinary  freeholders.  To 

obrain  a  special  jury  a  motion  is  made  in  court,  and 

a  rule  is  granted  thereupon,  for  the  sheriff  to  attend 

the  master  prothonotary,  or  other  proper  officer,  with 

.'    his  freeholders  book,  and  the  officer  is  to  take  indiffe- 

rently  forty-eight  of  the  principal  freeholders,  in  the 

presence  of  the  attornies  on  both  sides,  who  arc  each 

of  them  to  strike  off  twelve,    aud  the  remaining 

twenty-four  are  returned  upon  the  pannel. 

By  stat.  3  G.  II.  c.  25,  either  party  is  entitled  upon 
motion  to  have  a  special  jury  struck  upon  the  trial  of 
any  issue,  as  well  at  the  assizes  as  at  bar,  by  paying 
the  extraordinary  expences,  unless  the  judge  will 
certify,  pursuant  to  stat.  24  G.  II.  c.  i8,  that  the 
cause  required  such  a  jury. 

An  attempt  to  influence  the  jury  corruptly,  by 
promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  like,  is  called  embracery,  and  sub- 
jects the  offender  to  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  the 
iiiror,  if  it  be  by  taking  money,  to  perpetual  infamy, 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  forfeiture.  38  Ed- 
ward III.  c.  12.  32  Ht:nry  VIII.  c.  9.  i  Ha-wk. 
P.  C.  lifp,  260. 
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If  jurors  cat  or  drink  at  the  cost  cf  him  for  whom 
they  give  their  verdict,  before  tliey  arc  agreed,  or  it 
they  cast  lots  whether  they  shall  find  for  the  plaiirtiS" 
or  defendant,  the  verdict  may  be  set  aside,  and  they 
are  fincable.     Co.  Lit,  227.  2  Lev.  205. 

If  the  plaintiff,  or  any  for  him,  after  the  evidence 
given,  and  the  mrj  are  retired  from  the  bar,  deliver* 
any  letter  which  was  not  given  in  evidence,  to  any 
of  the  jury,  touching  the  matter  at  issue,  it  ibiW 
make  void  the  verdict  if  it  be  jn  his  favour,  but  wot 
so  if  tor  the  defendant.     Co.  Lit,  227. 

If  jurors  eat  or  drink  at  all,  or  have  any  eatables 
about  them  before  verdict,  without  consent  of  the 
.    court,  they  are  fineable. 

A  witness  may  not  be  called  by  the  jury,  to  recite 
the  same  evidence  he  gave  in  court,  when  they  arc 
gone  from  the  bar.     Cro.  Eliz-  189. 

Nor  may  a  party  give  a  brief  or  notes  of  the  cause 
to  the  jury  to  consider  of ;  if  he  doth,  both  he  and 
the  jury  may  be  fined.     Moor.  815. 

Sick  and  decrepit  persons,  persons  not  living  in  the 
country,  persons  under  twenty-one  or  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  physicians  and  otlier  medical 
persons,  counsel,  attornies,  officers  of  the  courts,  and 
clergymen,  are  excused  from  serving  on  juries.  1 3 
Eliz.  c.  38.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  32.  See  Evidence 
and  Witness. 
JUTLAND,  or  Denmark  Proper,  the  principal  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  a  peninsula  lying 
between  8  and  1 1  deg.  E.  long,  and  54  and  jB  deg. 
N.  lat.  bounded  oh  the  south-east  by  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
North  and  South  Jutland,  the  latter  being  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick.  Copenhagen,  the  metropolis,  is  situated 
on  the  island  of  Zealand.  This  country  is  extremely 
well  situated  for  commerce,  having  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  coast,  and  excellent  harbours,  calculated  for 
the  reception  of  ships  of  all  burthens.  It  produces 
immense  quantities  of  timber  and  other  materials  for 
ship-building,  both  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation. The  other  articles  of  export  are  cattle, 
horses,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  stock-fish,  train  oil,  and 
furs.     See  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  &c. 
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KIA,  a  pcninsuh  on  the  cast  coast 
^.  ..,..,  .  .^.iJing  from  52  to  61  dcg.  N.  lat. 
bounJ  rd  on  the  nordi  bv  the  coontiy  of  the  Koriacs, 
on  the  cast  and  aondi  by  the  north  Pacific  Ocean, 
»iul  on  the  west  by  the  sea  of  O"  The  soil  is 

barren  and  heathy,  the  climato     ,  severe,  and 

the  inhabitants  as  sarage  and  uncultivated  as  their 
country.  In  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
they  employ  f*-— -■?■'•  -s  in  fisbiBfrand  hunting;  and 
as  this  cold  ci  most  fnonrable  for  furs,  Kamt- 

schaftka  is  on  that  account  a  place  of  some  conse- 
<picnce  in  a  commercial  view.  Foxes,  bearers,  sables, 
martins  rein  deer,  and  other  animak  Suable  for 
the  fiir  or  skin,  abound  in  thb  inhospitable  clime. 
For  these  the  inhabitants  trade  with  the  Rjunans, 
Dutch,  and  Japnoey  «te'|i«e  in  exchange  a  great 
variety  of  articles AWB^tHflbcBl  parts  of  the  world. 
From  Europe,  coarse  cloths,  serges,  handkerchiefs, 
wine,  brandy,  sugar,  tobacco,  hardware,  &c.  From 
Siberia,  iron,  and  diiTcrent  utensils  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, as  knives,  sheers,  axes  and  muskets,  wax,  hemp, 
rope-yarn,  tanned  rein-deer  skins,  coarse  Russi.iii 
cloths.  From  Tartary  and  the  Kalmucks  country, 
different  sorts  of  cotton  stuffs.  From  China,  silk 
and  cotton  stuSs,  tobacco,  coral,  needles,  and  tanned 
rein-deer  skins. 

KAY,  Ket,  or  Qriv,  a  wharf  for  the  landing  or  ship, 
ping  of  goods.  For  the  lawful  keys  for  landing 
goods,  see  Cwtimt. 

KEELAGE.    See  Anchoroft. 

KE?>rr,  one  of  the  counties  in  England,  situ.tc  it  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  en- 
joying many  advantages.  The  natural  products  of 
Kent  arr  '  and  valuable.     In  the  bowels  of 

the  earth  ;..  .  ..;^d  in  several  places  a  rough,  hard, 
serviceable  stone  for  paving,  which  tun»s  to  some  ad- 
vantage, bat  not  *o  mnrh  as  their  exquisite  fuller's 
rarth,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  arc  there  in 
abundance.  If  we  except  iron  ore,  they  have  no 
mines,  b^t  thoc  are  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas 
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stones  throsvn  on  the  coait.  The  isle  of  Shepey, 
and  all  tlic  adjacent  shores  ts  iix  as  Rcculver,  arc 
juitly  famous  for  iis  wheat,  and  Thinet  for  its  barky. 
I'his  iilc  also  produces  copious  crops  of  good  wheat. 
Horses,  "b!    '  '  ■,  and  sheep  are  not  only  abun- 

dant, but  .  At  ill  point  of  size ;  and  the  hop 

grounds  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
which  turn  to  very  considerable  amotuit.  To  which 
we  may  add  weld,  or,  as  some  call  it,  dyer's  weed, 
which  is  a  very  profitable  coni:nodity,  and  of  which 
there  grows  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canter, 
bury  i  also  madder,  which  is  or  has  been  occasionally 
cultivated. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
established  since  the  first  confederation,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Sandy  Creek,  on  the  north-west  by  xV.e. 
Ohio,  on  the  south  by  North  Carolina,  and  on  the 
cast  by  the  Cumberland  mountains.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  the  air  temperate  and  healthy.  'l"hc  country 
produces  a  great  variety  of  large  and  excellent  timber; 
and  as  it  is  now  becoming  populous,  and  the  inha-i 
bitants  industrious,  this  state  promises  fair  to  become 
in  a  short  time  of  importance  both  in  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  point  of  view. 

KENTLEDGE,  a  term  used  amongst  merchants  and 
mariners,  signifying  the  ship's  ballast. 

KEYAGE,  the  money  or  toll  paid  for  lading  or  un- 
lading wares  at  a  key  or  wharf. 
4CJLDM^PING  is  the  forcible  taking  and  cirrying 
away  a  man,  woman,  or  child  fi-uin  their  own  coun- 
try, and  sending  tlicm  to  another.  ITiis  is  an  offence 
at  common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  pillory. 

By  Stat.  1 1  and  11  W.  IIL  c.  7,  if  any  captain  of 
a  merchant  vessel  shall  (during  his  being  abroad) 
force  any  person  on  sliore,  and  wilfully  leave  him 
behmd,  or  refuse  to  bring  home  all  su^h  men  as  he 
carried  out,  if  able  and  desirous  to  return,  he  shall 
suffer  tiu:ee  months  imprisonment. 

Exclusive  of  the  above  punishment  for  this  as  a 

criminal 
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criminal  offence,  the  party  may  recover  upon  an  ac- 
tion for  compensation  in  damages  for  the  civil  injury. 

KINGSTON,  a  town  in  Jamaica,  situate  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  of  Port-Royal.  It  extends  a  mile 
from  north  to'  squth,  and  about  as  much  from  cast 
.to  west  on  the  harbour,  and  contains  about  3000 
houses,  besides  negro  houses  and  -warehouses. 

This  town  is  the  residence  of  tlie  principal  mer- 
chants, whose  ships  are  here  loaded  and  unloaded, 
which  necessarily  renders  this  a  place  of  consi- 
derable commerce.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there  are 
less  than  200  sail  in  the  road,  \Vhich  is  spacious,  and 
the  ships  are  sheltered  under  the  land,  except  on  the 
side  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  too  low  and  narrow 
to  protect  them  entirely  from  the  storms  blowing 
from  the  sea. 

KONiNGSBERG,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  lying  in  E. 
long.  3^0  deg.  55  min.  and  N.  lat.  54  deg.  42  min. 
This  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanscatic  towns,  and  is 
Still  an  important  place  of  trade.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  Prigel,  a  river  commodious 
for  navigation.  Manufactories  are  established  at  Ko- 
ningsberg  of  wool,  which  is  made  into  baize,  bare- 

,  cloths,  and  other  stuffs.  There  are  also  tanneries, 
brazieries,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  white  and  black 
beer,  and  brandy.     Besides  commodities  the  produce 

.    of  Koningsbergj  the  Prigel,  which  takes  its  source 
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in  Lithuania,  serves  for  the  transport  of  merchandize- 
as  well  from  that  country  as  from  Poland,  such  as 
oak  and  fir  planks,  corn,  rice,  millet,  hides,  peltry, 
hemp,  llnx,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  potashes,  and  wood-^ 
ashes. 

The.  trade  in  flax-seed  is  principally  carried  on  be- 
tween Koningsberg,  Libau,  and  Riga.  This  is  under 
particular  regulations,  and  is  very  productive. 

The  other  articles  of  commerce  in  tlws  capital  are 
iron,  lead,  tin,  some  wines,  brandy,  and  vinegar,, 
butter,  cheese,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spices. 
KOSSEIR,  or  Cosseir,  a  town  of  Egypt,  en  the  Red 
Sea.  1  he  port  is  inconvenient,  and  can  only  contain 
merchantmen  of  small  burthen,  the  depth  of  water 
not  being  above  two  fathoms,  or  two  fathoms  and  a. 
half,  and  it  being  troublesome  ta«,load  and  unload 
goods.  Yet,  with  all  these  obstacles,  it  appears 
astonishing  to  find  so  much  commercial  bustle  under 
the  mean  roofs  of  this  mean  village ;  but  it  is  in  fact 
the  best  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  that  which  exports  to 
Mecca  corn  and  the  celebrated  coffee  of  Yemen. 
One  great  inconvenience  of  this  place  is  the  want 
of  water,  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  accus- 
_  tomed  to  bring  from  the  coast  of  Asia.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  French  army,  however,  who  were 
stationed  some  time  here  during  the  late  expe« 
ditioD,  discovered  springs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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LABEL  is  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  Of  parchment, 
a/Bxed  to  a  deed  or  writing  to  hold  the  seal  be- 
longing to  it.  Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of  addi- 
tion or  explication  to  any  will  or  testament  is  also 
cai!'- 1  a  label  or  codicil* 
LABOirR.  The  wages  of  labour  are  repilatcd  by  t!ie 
price  of  what  are  considered  as  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  a  country,  and  they  are  snch,  that  at  common 
labour,  when  there  is  little  else  requisite  besides  bo- 
dily strength,  a  man  can  earn  sufficient  to  maintain 
btnuclf,  wife,  and  two  children.  The  wages  of  la- 
boor  are  regulated  by  the  prices  of  necessaries,  and 
the  prices  of  necessaries  again  are  influenced  by  the 
wages  of  labour,  as  the  labour  employed  to  pnj<lucc 
tbesn  constitutes  a  part  of  their  value.  By  this  sort 
of  action  and  reaction,  blending  into  one  both  cauix: 
and  effect,  the  nature  and  investigation  of  the  subject 
become  very  intricate  and  curious,  lliough  in  every 
thing  produced  by  the  hand  of  man  there  is  labour 
joined  with  a  smaller  or  greater  degree  of  skill,  yet 
tlioK  asc  only  called  labourers  who  are  employed  in 
works  of  agrienhare,  or  «uch  sorts  of  employment  as 
arc  not  considered  as  requiring  any  previous  study  or 
apprenticeship. 

The  proportion  between  the  price  of  mere  manual 
Labour  and  such  as  is  connected  with  art,  varies  in 
almost  every  possible  degree,  the  price  rising  in  gene- 
ral as  the  art  increases ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  physical  exertion  is  so  great,  that  labour  is  very 
highly  paid  for;  and  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
the  practice  of  an  art  is  attended  with  such  a  degree 
of  ease,  comfort,  and  convcniency,  that  being  too 
many  competitors,  the  prices  fall  under  the  standard 
of  ordinary  labour.  In  this  almost  infinite  variety, 
it  is  safficient  to  observe,  that  the  wages  of  a  la- 
hourer  who  serves  masons  or  brickl.iyers,  or  the  ham- 
mermen bclr»nging  to  a  smith's  shop,  have  been  to 
that  of  journeymen  in  the  same  branches  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  three.  Parents  who  arc  satis- 
fied *^:tVi  «T-  ibling  their  children  to  earn  thr'r  breid 
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without  a  trade,  set  them  to  work  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  so  that  they  soon  cease  to  cost  them 
any  cxpencc;  r-hereas  those  who  chusc  to  Sriiig  up 
their  children  to  a  business  must  pay  for  their  being 
taught,  besfdes  remaining  long  without  gaining  any 
thing.    This  circumstance  alone  requires  reimburse- 
ment and  higher  prices  than  common,  otherVi-isc  there 
would  not  be  any  inducement  for  parents  to  bring 
up  children  to  skilful  professions.     On  this  subject 
Mr.  Adam  Smith  has  entered  largely  in  his  book  on 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.     For  the  regulations,    see 
Afattrrt  and  Servantt. 
LABOURERS.     See  Maifrrs  and  Sfn-nnts. 
LAGOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
garva,  about  tio  miles  from  Lisbon.     It  is  situated 
in   a   capacious   bay,    which    is  the  ra\dezvous  of 
large  fleets,  either  for  the  purposes  of  c6mmercc  or 
war.     The  circumjacent  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  figs  in  particular  are  there  raised  in  abundance 
and  greater  perfection,  than  either  Jn  Spain  or  tiar- 
Iwry.     Of  these,  large  quantities  arc  imported  into 
England,  Holland,  Flanders,  aqd  Hamburgh.     It  is 
computed  that  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  vessels  be^ 
longing  to  the  above  countries,   return  laden  with 
figs  the  produce  of  this  small  territory. 
LAIiOR,  a  province  of  Indostan,  in  lat.  31  dcg.  40 
min.  long.  93  deg.  30  min.  which  produces  the  best 
sugar  in  all  the  Indies.     Here  are  manufactories  of 
painted  cloths  of  every  descripiion,  and  magnificent 
'  muftijs.     Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  T)y  sea,  this  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic. 
A  species  of  while  cloths,  called  timberfis,  is  manu- 
factured at  this  pisce. 
LANCASHIRE,  a  fine  fertile  county,  producing  great 
quantities  of  wool  and  flax,  for  the  working  of  which 
there  have  long  been  great  and  extensive  manufacto- 
ries.    But  within  these  last  forty  years  the  cotton 
manufactory  in  all  its  branches  has  been  carried,  at 
Jiljnchesicr,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  and  in  a  v.ist  num- 
ber of  email  towns  and  villages,  to  so  great  an  extent 
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as  to  surpass  any  thing  bftlie  Icincl  either  oftlie  pre- 
sent or  former  times.    Besides  producing,  in  coniinon 
with  the  other  counties  In  England^  corn,  grass,  &c. 
Lancashire  Is  famous  for  its  large  breed  of  oxen.     It 
produces  rock-salt,  black  lead,  and  that  excellent  and 
singular .  species  of  fuel  canncl-ccal.     This  county  is 
remarkable  for  its  navigable  canals,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  thriving  por- 
tions of  the  British  empire.     Lancaster  is  the  chief 
town,  and  carries  on  a  considcr.ible  trade  by  sea  with 
vessels  of  a  light  burthen,  besides,  by  means  of  the 
navigable  canals,  having  a  communication  with,  nearly 
the  whole  of  England. 
LAND  CARRIAGE  ouiivard.     By  statute  6  Geo.  T. 
c.  31.  s.  39,  42,  all  foreign  goods  sent  by  land  car- 
riage from  one  part  of  this  kingdom  to  another, 
must  be  accompanied  with  certificates  under  the  hand 
of  the  collector,  customer,  and  comptroller  of  the 
port  &ojn  whence  tliey  are  sent,  otherwise  any  officer 
of  the  customs  may  stop  them  till  due  proof  be  made 
that  the  duties  have  been  paid.     See  Customi,  Excise, 
Pcrnut. 
I,AND-WAITER  is  an  officer  of  the  custom-house, 
whose  duty  is  to  exr.miiic,  weigh,  measure,  and  take 
an  nccount  of  goods  imported-      I^and^wp-itcrs  arc 
casloaally  styled  scar^chcrs,    and  are    to 
Wttiid  and  join  With  the  patent  searchers- in  the  exe- 
(iition  of  e11  cockets  for  shipping  of  gpods  to  be  ex- 
j)orte.d  ;  and  in  cases  where  bounties  or  drawbacks 
are,^  be  paid  to  the  merchant  on  exportation,  they 
as  well  as  the  patent  searchers  are  to  certify  the  ship- 
ping thereof  on  the  debentures.     See  Customs,  Cus- 
iotn-houst. 
LANGTTEDOC,    a   large  and  maritime   province    of 
Prance,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quercy,  Rourque, 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnois ;  on  the  east  by  Dauphiny 
and  Provence ;  on  the  west  by  Gascony ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Rousillon.     It  is 
a  very  pleasant  country,  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
excellent  wine,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  consi- 
derable trade.     There  are  many  curious  medicinal 
plants,  v/ith  iron  mines,  quarries  of  marble,  and  tur- 
quoise stones.     Tlicre  is  also  a  great  deal  of  kelp  j  and 
on  the  heaths  are  considerable  numbers  of  the  ker- 
mes  oak.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the 
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Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tame,  the  Alh'cr,  and  the  ^ 
Loire :  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  mineral ' 
springs.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  richest 
provinces  of  France^  The  geople  are  industrious, 
and  the  wages  of  labour  cheap,  owing  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  th<?  abundance  in  whii.h  all  sorts  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  produced.  The  canal  of 
LanguedoCj  which  traverses  France  so  as  to  connect 
the  IVlediterranean  Sea  with  the  ocean  at  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  sort  in. 
existence. 

LAST,  a  certain  quantity  of  particular  articles.  This 
is  a  very  uncertain  measure,  and  varies  In  different 
articles:  thus  a  last  of  herrings  is  12.  barrels,  a, last 
of  wool  is' 1 2.  sacks,  a  last  ofltjather.f?  20. dickers  ; 
and  1.2  dozen  of  hides,  14  barrels  ofpitcll  and  tar, . 
1700  lbs.  of  feathers  or  flax,  and  24  barrels,  of  gun- 
powder, constitute  a  last  of  these  articles  respec- 
tively- 

LASTAGE,  is  a  duty  exacted  in  some  fairs  andmarkets 
for  carrying  goods  purchased  where  a  person  pleases. 
It  also  signifies  the  ballast;  or  lading  of  a  ship,  and  Is 
sometimes  used  for  garbage,  rubbish,  or  other  filth. 

LAWNS..    See  Excise. 

'LKW  OF  ENGLAND.  The  hw  of  England  con- 
consists  of  .' '  :,  v'v;.  2.  tic  a^nimau  law,  2. 
statutes  or  acts  cj luri-.einn'.t ;   3.  particular  customs. 

The  common  law  is  derived  from  the  English, . 
Saxons,  and.Danes  ;  and  it  is  so  called  from  comprising 
general  customs  well  known  and  observed  throughout 
the  nation ;  and  is  distinguished  from  written  or  st.i- 
tute  law,  as  being  of  that  antiquity,  that  its  origin 
cannot  easily  be  traced.  Customs  being  only  matter 
of  fact,  and  existing  only  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  and  is  neither  made  by  charter,  or  parlia- 
ment: whose  origin  is  therefore  known,  these  being, 
matters  of  record. 

2.  The  statutes  or  acts  of  parliament.  These,  are 
laws  adapted  by  the  legislature  to  particular  exigen- 
cies, and  prescribing  regulations  for  all  the  different 
varieties  of  civil  intercourse.  These  statutes  are  in 
force  as  soon  as  enacted ;  and  to  these  the  people  at 
large  by  their  representatives  are  parties,  and  are 
bound  to  yield  obedience  to  them. 

3.  Particular  customs,  which  are  peculiar  to  cer- 

tain 
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local  customs,  of-priociples  and  maxims,  and  certain 
particular  Ucvfs;  anj  the  whole  are  collectively  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  religion. 

Those  laiirs  extend,  more  or  less  particularly,  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  empire  j  their  objecU  are  the 
!■  htrim 

•  ^  -.Aenit, 

and  promoting^tlDt  general  peace  and  lurmony,  upon 
V  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of 

In  9  work  like  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to 
enter  into  this  important  and  extensive  subject.  I'hc 
I  '       ■"  '     '  "ue  commercial  contracts 

n  ,  ,  ,  ,         I  be  fuuiiil    under  their 

respective  heads. 
LAW  OF  NATIONS,  is  a  system  of  rules  dcducible 

bynaturnl- r.  .     ..  ,,  :e»  of 

natural  J'j         .  ,  ;nscnt 

amox^st  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  irorld,  in 
order  to  decide  all  disputes,  and  to  insure  the  observ- 
ance of  justice  and  good  foith  in  that  intercourse 
whiLh  must  frequently  occur  bawecn  them  and  the 
individuals  belongiiig  to  each  \  or  they  depend  upon 
mutual  compacts,  treaties,  lea  cmcnts  be- 

ttrecn  the  separate,  free,  aii.l  .  oianiuni- 

tia. 

In  the  construction  of  these  principles  there  is  no 

'•  '  ■■ -  to  but  the  general '  *■     nirc  and  of 

1  i!xc  only  law  with  u,  lontracting 

parties  arc  all  equally  conversant,  and  to  which  they 
•able. 

i .  '  ••  '"■■"  '  •'•■•"selves 

into  -J  two 

torts  ot  rights  and  obligatiocsfor  each  nation. 

I.  In  the  internal  government,  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  These 
form  what  may  be  called  publit  univtnal  Ltvi  %  and 
sUlercd  as  founded  on  some  fundamaital 
«.i*  j.-^wiiur  to  a  par.ioilar  state,  form  what  may  be 
tilled  puhiu  p^:i'i-  -  .'-r  .  Secondly,  tliere  are  obli^a- 
ti<'.n\  between  t  Each  nation  being  considered 

m  the  ligl  •  -ite  of  na- 
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are  tui  more  than  those  of  individuals  modiiled  and 
applied  to  nations :  this  is  called  the  natural  law  of 
ttaihits.  It  is  universal  and  necessary,  fill  nations  be- 
ing indispensably  governed  by  it.  All  the  nations  of 
Europe  might,  by  common  consent,  make  treatia  to 
regulate  their  ditfercnt  rights,  which  would  fonn  a 
code  of  the  pcsitivt  law  of  natioru  ;  but  there  never 
did,  and  probably  never  will,  exist  such  a  code.  What 
has  become  a  law  between  two  or  three>  or  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  powers  of  Europe,  either  by  treaty  or 
fronl  custom,  can  never  bind  the  others.  However,  by 
comparing  the  treaties  made  between  different  powers, 
we  discover  that  certain  principles  have  been  alipost 
generally  adopted  by  all  the  nations  tb^t  l^ve  q^adc 
treaties  on  the  same  subject.  Iji  like  manner,  a  cus- 
tom received  among  the  majority  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  is  readily  adopted  by  the  rest ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  nations  pay  a  certain  attention  to  the  customs 
admitted  by  others.  It  is  then  the  aggregate  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  established  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  or  the  majority  of  them,  ^hcthcr  by 
treaties,  by  custom,  or  by  tacit  convention,  which 
form  the  general  law  of  nations  j  and  for  this  we 
must  look  into  tlie  liistory  of  Europe  during  the  last 
centuries. 

Express  covenants  made  between  nation  and  nation 
are  called ///W/V  caveriiints  or  treaties.  For  a  covenant  to 
be  obligatory,  it  is  necessary,  t .  that  the  parties  ^ve 
power  to  consent ;  2.  that  they  have  consented  vo- 
luntarily} 3.  tliat  the  consent  is  mutual ;  '  that 
the  execution  is  possible.     Treaties  sci  ■:  to 

confirm  to  a  nation  tlie  rights  which  belong  to  jt  by 
the  law  of  nature,  or  to  change  into  a  positive  right 
wliat  wa£  before  a  natural  one.  Treaties  arc  either 
pegglW  or  real;  personal,  when  their  duration  _de- 
pcnds^on  the  person  of  the  sovereign  or  sovereigns 
by  whom  they  are  made ;  relT,  when  it  depends  on 
the  state,  independently  of  the  pjiticb  contracting} 
consequently  all  treaties  bctwi  ics  must  be 

real,  as  well  as  treaties  made  for  a  sj>eciiic  time,  or  for 
perpetuity.  This  distinction  is  of  tl^e  greatest  im- 
portance>  because  real  treaties  never  ce-ase  to  be  obli- 
gatory, except  111  s  become. m* 
Valid.     Every  si;.  '    obliged 
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accession. 
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accession.  But  personal  treaties  expire  when  the  so- 
vereign contracting  dies,  or  ceases  to  reign.  There  is 
a  very  important  difference  between  transitory  mv- 
narifs  and  treaties.  "When  a  transitory  covenant  lias 
been  fulfilled,  and  continued  afterwards  without  be- 
ing renewed,  it  is  still  in  force.  No  changes  that  may 
afterwards  take  place  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
or  the  form  of  government,  can  impair  the  validity  of 
the  covenant  while  it  is  observed  on  the  other  side. 

Treaties  cease  to  be  obligatory  when  the  sovereign 
power  with  whom  they  were  concluded  ceases  to  exist, 
and  when  the  state  passes  under  the  dominion  of  an- 
other power.  Sometimes  they  cease  when  a  nation 
changes  its  constitution,  and  always  when  a  war  breaks 
out  between  the  contracting  parties :  therefore  all 
treaties  existing  between  belligerent  powers  previous 
to  the  war  must  be  renewed  at  the  peace,  if  the  parties 
wish  to  continue  them. 

It  is  customary  when  sovereigns  come  to  the  throne 
for  them  to  make  declarations  to  the  powers  in  al- 
,  Jiance  with  the  state,  confirtning  the  treaties  entered 
into  by  their  predecessors.  And  it  is  customary  when 
z.  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  to  renew  all  the  trea- 
ties that  may  even  have  been  suspected  of  having 
been  violated  during  the  war,  at  least  if  the  parties 
mean  they  should  be  observed  for  the  future.  But 
this  custom  cannot  be  extended  so  far  as  to  invalidate 
every  treaty  which  the  contracting  parties  have  not 
renewed  at  the  peace. 

As  soon  as  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  a  ter- 
ritory in  right  of  the  first  occupier,  it  becomes  the 
absolute  and  sole  proprietor,  and  has  a  right  to  ex- 
clude all  other  rations,  to  use  and  dispose  of  it  at 
pleasure,  provided  no  encroachment  be  thereby  made 
on  the  rights  of  other  nations.  It  belongs  to  the 
possessors,  of  course,  to  make  the  distribution  of 
their  territory,  and  every  thing  attached  to  it.  What 
is  not,  in  this  distribution,  granted  to  individuals,  or 
what  afterwards  ceases  to  belong  to  them,  remains  or 
falls  to  the  whole  society,  or  to  the  power  among 
them  to  whom  they  have  conferred  the  right  of  ac- 
quiring. The  same  is  nearly  the  case  when  a  terri- 
tory is  ceded  to  a  state. 

The  internal  constitution  of  a  state  rests,  in  general, 
•on  two  points  -,  on  the  principles  adopted  with  respect 
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to  him  or  them  in  whom  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged,  and  on  those  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  sovereign  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. Both  these  depend  on  the  will  of  the  state, 
foreign  nations  having  no  right  to  interfere  in  ar- 
rangements which  are  purely  domestic. 

When  a  prince  ascends  the  throne,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  notify  his  accession  to  all  the  foreign 
courts  with  whom  the  state  has  any  connection,  and 
for  them  to  answer  him  by  congratulations.  The  no- 
tification and  congratulation  are  both  generally  in 
writing,  and  sometimes  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  ambassador  in  ordinary,  and  some- 
times by  a  special  embassy.  Foreign  nations  cannot 
refuse  to  acknowledge  as  sovereign  a  prince  who  no- 
tifies his  election  to  them,  and  whom  the  nation  has 
acknowledged  to  be  lawfully  elected. 

As  a  nation  is  entirely  free  in  its  choice  of  a  chief, 
so  it  is  in  fixing  the  extent  of  his  power.  Even  after 
the  constitution  is  formed,  the  nation,  with  its  so- 
vereign, can  at  any  time  make  what  changes  in  it  they 
may  think  proper,  without  giving  a  right  to  foreign 
powers  of  intermeddling.  And  even  should  there 
arise  disputes  on  the  subject  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  no  foreign  power  can  with  justice  interfere. 

The  sovereign  has  a  right  to  forbid  all  foreigners  to 
enter  or  pass  through  his  dominions  without  permis- 
sion. At  present,  however,  no  power  in  Europe  re- 
fuses, in  time  of  peace,  to  grant  such  permission  to 
the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power ;  nor  is  it  even  ne- 
cessary for  such  subjects  to  ask  permission  to  enter  a 
state,  and  bring  their  property  into  it.  But  as  this  li- 
berty ought  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  state,  every 
power  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right,  i.  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  name  and  quality  of  every  foreigner 
that  arrives ;  and  to  this  end  passports  taken  at  the 
place  whence  a  foreigner  comes  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  authentic,  provided  they  have  been  granted  by  per- 
sons having  authority  to  grant  them,  such  as  sove- 
reigns, magistrates,  ministers,  or  ambassadors ;  2. 
each  state  has  a  right  to  dismiss  all  suspicious  persons ; 
3.  each  state  has  a  right  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  fo- 
reigners, or  foreign  merchaitdise  of  particular  descrip- 
tions, for  a  time,  or  for  ever,  as  circumstances  may 
require  ;  4.  the  liberty  of  entry  and  passage  extends  to 

individuals 
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Indivklua'                              -of  armed  m.-n,  ' 
they  cnicr  tut  ten                   '"-  '  "  '*  •*     i"»i't  "•■' 
3ti  cxprcu   p«toU  "  there  '. 

This  it  alio  the  case  «« to  ships  of  war  entering 
port,  ortakiag  «hc  '«i  unless  Sucli 

permission  has  becu  ^ 

The  luprfmr  p«iu-e  cxtcnJs  to  t\aj  person  ar.  J 
chinp  in  the  territory}  foreigner*  arc  nibject  to  it,  ;. 
well  as  the  tubjccts  of  the  stitc,  exec,  •  '    fj>'. 

foreigner*  as  enjoy  the  right  of  rxt<i  ■,  j.--  ! 

who  consequently  ure  not  looked  on  as  tcmporui 
subjc.  ■      ■ 

A  .     tutions,  in  «hich  the  subjects  n»iv 

,  :  tlic  tatc  more  or  less,  the  soTcrcipii 
has  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  thetn,  and  suScr 
those  only  wh'  "  :it  for  the 

government,     i        ^,        .  ,  no  more 

rifiht  than  nativts  to  open  lotteries  theatres,  &c. 
without  pcFoiission  of  tt  ^  ;  and  moreover, 

the  soTcrcign  rr    •  ''    '  •    ^ring  conccmcil 

in  such  iostitut  >■ 

The  care  of  prcrenting  what  might  disttn-b  the 
internal  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  police,  authorities  the  soTcreign  to 
moke  laws  and  regulations  for  that  purpose.  And  as 
every  foreigner  living  in  the  state  ought  to  conctur  in 
praauKing  this  object,  c%en  thofe  who  enjoy  tlie  right 
<#Tcaarfitarialuy,  such  as  sovereigns,  and  ministers, 
cnaoc  dt^>ense  with  th«  Uws  of  police,  although  in 
caiBaf«aiugrasion,theycjnnot  be  punished  in  the  tame 
manntf  a*  naiivc  or  temporary  subjects  of  the  state. 

Among  the  infinity  of  objccu  of  internal  police, 
we  may  reckon  the  care  taken  thdt  no  one  does  or 
publi«)ie4  any  thin"       "  s  to  a  fo- 

r<ig»«tate,  whcthti  .;.  ;..,    ,    ;;„•  sovereign 

or  the  kohject.  Foroignen  tan,  howcrcr,  require  no 
ether  Mti^f;iction  than  what  the  coimitution  of  the 
state  would  permit,  if  the  ofTence  had  been  commhtcd 
agnhut  its  own  sovereign  or  nibjccts.  Betides,  we 
miut  not  confound  the  freedom  of  political  opinion 
with  the  lieemiownesv  of  a  libeL 

One  great  o^'— »  "f  police  is  to  prevent  too  great 
emigration  of  :  .  :s.     It  is  for  the  public  uni- 

versal or  particular  law  to  determine  to  what  degree 
a  sovcRiga'aisf  fCKrain  the  natural  liberty  of  those 
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.■  ^  long-time, 

ii.  ■,  :>.i.-,    -1. ♦.;■-;>-.     A  foreigner, 

,   vrho  h;i>  not   contrattcd   debts  or 

ted  crimes,  is  at  liberty  to  qiiit  tnc  st.ite  when 

he  pleases:  it  is  only  in  case  of  collision,  reprisal,  or 

war,  that  a  state  is  justifiable  in  detaining  a  foreigner 

^gaih&t  his  will.     This-libcrty,  founded  on  the  uni- 

rsal  Uw  of  lutions,  is  confirmed,  and  even  exteiided 
by  a  great  number  of  treaties,  an<!  acconiingly  is 
rarclv  vioJitcd.  But  a  foreigner,  who  h.is  been  iiatu- 
>  no  more  right  to  exemption  from  re- 
straint than  a  native,  unless  he  may  have  express  or 
t.icit  conditions  on  the  subject. 

The  Icgisl.itive  power  of  tlie  state  extendi  to  even 
temporary  subjects,  la  general,  where  there  have 
been  no  exceptions  r     "        "  '■  •  ri  f.-r  ;■  iiers, 

tliey  are  subject  to  tl.     „  -<■-  ilic  i.'    inry, 

and  their  private  affairs  arc  decided  in  the  -common 
way. 

'ITiough  aliens  be  sti  >',(t  m  :nc  l.-wa,  and  iii  enor- 
mous offences,  and  what  arc  termed  malit  vi  /«•,  such 
as  murder,  &c.  yet  it  m.iy  be  too  harsli  to  punish  them 
on  a  local  statute,  i  bus,  in  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, a  French  prisoner  indicted  for  privattly  sttaiing 
was  acquitted  of  the  capital  part  by  tlie  direction  of 
the  judge,  and  found  guilty  of  the  larceny  only. 
/>//.  1 88.  ■' 

Laws  have  properly  eil'ect  only  in  the  country 
where  and  for  which  they  have  been  enacted^  'How- 
ever, I.  those  which  xclate  to  tlie  state,  and  to  the 
personal  condition  of  the  subjects,  arc  acknowledged 
in  foreign  countries  \  2.  a  foreigner,  who  is  plaintiif 
against  a  subject,  must  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  p.eads  \  3,  when 
iSCsaMity  of  an  aa  done  in  a  foreign  country  is  in 
question,  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  tliat 
foreign  country  ;  4.  sometimes  the  parties  agree  to  the 
question  being  drtermincil  '  -  ^  •  '.,ir  laws- of  a 
furcign  country  j  5.  a  fon  ;_  iiavc  been  re- 

ceived as  a  subsidiary  bw  \  O.  foreigners'  soinetiities 
obtain   the    ;  res  with 

each  other  i^;. —  _.  i..^ .,.  ,  ,. ,.  tuuntry. 

The  sovereign  has  the  ri^ht  of  appuintotent  to  the 
different  departments  in  the  administrjtioit  He  may 
command  his  subjects  not  to  %<xsk,  ii»  foreign  states, 

3  Q  2  eiUicr 
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either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity ;  or  he  may  recal 
them  from  a  foreign  coiintry ;  and,  above  all,  he  may 
forbid  them  from  serving  against  the  state.  The  sove- 
rfeigrt  may  also  dispose  of  titles  and  dignities,  and  he 
may  add  to  them  such  privileges  as  he  thin!:s  proper. 

^  But  the  dispositions  the  sovereign  makes  relative  to 

*  Employments,  titles,  and  dignities  have,  strictly  speak- 
ing,'no  effect  in  foreign  countries,  so  that,  i.  no 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  require  foreign  states  to  at- 

'  tribute  to  his  subjects  the  dignity,  honours,  and  pre- 

^'xedeh'cc  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  grant  them 
af'homc  j  and,  2.  no  sovereign  can  confer  a  title  and 

■  dignity  on  any  subject  of  a  foreign  state  against  the 
■Will  of  his  natural  sovereign. 

The  expences  of  government  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  all  those  who  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  state.  A 
foreigner,  therefore,    enjoying   the  protection  of  a 

''■"sfete,  cannot,  while  he  remains  in  it,  expect  to  be  ex- 
empted from  imposts :  besides,  it  may  be  made  a 
condition  of  his  admission.  He  may  even  be  loaded 
heavier  than  the  subjects,  if  no  treaty  between  this 

''  sHte  and  his  own  specify  the  contrary.  The  sove- 
reign not  being  obliged  to  permit  the  entry  and  pas- 
sage of  foreign  merchandise,  may  also  affix  certain 
duties  on  their  entry. 

One  of  the  most  essential  rights  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  is  the  Jiididary  poiver.  It  extends  in- 
discriminately to  all  who  are  in  the  territory,  except 

'  ^Ch  as  arc  exempted  from  their  exterritoriality ;  such 
as  foreign  princes  and  ministers,  with  their  retinues  5 
and  sometimes  the  sovereign  grants  to  foreigners  the 
privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  own  judges,  under 
the  name  of  consuls,  &c.  Foreigners,  even  though 
they  should  not  live  in  the  territory,  are  obliged  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  tribunals  of  a  state  to  obtain 
justice  against  its  subjects. 

'  Td  determine  the  effect  that  a  sentence  pronounced 
Sn  one  state  may  have  in  other  states,  it  is  necessary 
'fo  Uistingtibh  two  points,  its  validity  and  its  execu- 

' 'fidh.""  With  respect  to  the  latter,  no  sovereign  is 
positively  obliged  to  execute  in  his  territory  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  out  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  par- 
iitular  connection  subsisting  between  two  several 
'states,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  form  a  compound 
state,  may  oblige  them  to  execute  reciprocally  evfery 
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sentence  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge.  2 .  SbttVe- 
times  states  enter  into  reciprocal  engagements  by 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  sentences.  3. 
Friendship  and  utility  often  indncc  a  state  hot  to  re- 
fuse the  execution  of  a  sentence,  pronounced  by  a 
competent  judge,  when  the  request  has  been  made 
with  an  offer  of  rendering  a  similar  service.  With 
tespect  to  the  validity  of  a  sentence  ^pronounced  in  a 
foreign  country,  if  such  sentence  has  been  pronounced 
by  a  judge  every  way  competent,  after  a  regular  trial, 
no  foreign  judge  can  admit  a  Second  suit  on  the  same 
cause,  and  between  the  same  persons.  The  sentence 
has  the  same  force  as  the  awards  of  arbitrators,  ap- 
pointed by  the  parties,  ought  to  have  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

The  end  of  civil  society  requires  that  the  sovereign 
have  a  right  to  forbid  and  to  punish  actions  injurious 
to  the  state  and  its  members.  A  sovereign  can  punish 
foreigners,  whether  they  have  committed  a  crime  in 
his  dominions,  or  take  shelter  there  after  its  commis- 
sion in  a  foreign  country.  According  to  modem  cus- 
tom, to  send  the  criminal  back  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  has  been  committed,  is  frequently  granted  on 
the  request  of  a  power  who  offers  to  render  the  like 
service ;  but  it  is  very  unfrequent  to  send  one  from  the 
place  where  the  crime  has  been  committed,  to  his  own 
country  to  be  tried  and  punished. 

The  criminal  power  being  confined  to  the  territory, 
no  act  of  its  authority  can  be  exercised  in  foreign 
countries,  without  violating  their  rights.  Conse- 
quently, neith.er  the  pursuit  of  a  criminal  by  armed 
men,  nor  a  seizure  and  carrying  away  by  force,  can 
take  place  in  a  foreign  country,  without  permission 
of  the  sovereign,  or  a  treaty  authorizing  it.  By  the 
same  principles  a  sentence  which  attacks  the  honour, 
rights  or  property  of  a  criminal,  cannot  extend  be- 
yond the  territory  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  has 
been  pronounced.  The  right  of  cancelling  a  criminal 
suit,  or  pardoning  a  criminal,  can  be  exercised  by  no 
sovereign  out  of  his  dominions.  A  prince  may  par- 
don a  crime  committed  in  his  own  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  this  pardon  cannot  prevent  a  foreign  sove- 
reign from  prosecuting  the  same  person  for  the  same 
crime,  when  he  can  seize  him. 

Public  utility  requires  that  the  right   of  coining 
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uumef  be  in  the  sovereign.  He  alone  can  fix  the 
▼aluc  of  it,  and  if  he  docs  not  abuse  hb  autborhj',  the 
subject  cannot  refuse  to  receive  and  make  papncnts 
in  the  money  prescribed  by  the  sovereign.  Foreigners 
aI-50,  whether  tlicy  reside  in  the  territory,  or  only 
deal  with  the  subjects  of  the  state,  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  the  country  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments. But  the  right  of  coining  extending  no  farthcr 
than  the  territory  of  the  state,  no  sovereign  is  obliged 
to  admit  foreign  money  into  his  dominions  ;  and  if  he 
does  admit  it,  he  has  an  indisputable  right  to  fix  its 
Yj&ie,  without  respect  to  that  which  it  bore  in  the 
country  where  it  was  coined.  On  these  points,  which 
affect  the  property  of  states  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  rigour  of  the  law  of  nature  has  been  preserved 
em  ire. 

Since  the  15th  century  the  institution  of  postt  has 
been  adopted  in  most  states  of  Europe,  and  they 
have  almoM  universally  been  made  one  of  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign.  A  free  passage  for  posts,  and  a 
particular  protection  due  to  them,  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged in  time  of  peace,  and  they  have  even 
sometimes  been  ttipolated  for  by  treaty.  The  sove- 
reign, in  taking  on  him  the  iastitution  of  the  posts, 
becomes  responsible  for  the  fidelity  of  those  whom 
he  employs  in  the  service  ;  he  ought  also  to  take  mea- 
stires  to  protect  them  from  violence,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  a  to  he  accountable  for  what  is  taken 
from  the  post  by  violence. 

TTie  rights  of  the  sovereign  relative  to  the  rt/tglon 
of  his  states  are  reduced  to  three  prircipal  points ;  1. 
to  determine  what  religion  or  religions  shall  be  tlurc 
exercised,  and  whaL  degree  of  liberty  shall  be  granted 
to  each  i  a.  to  protect  the  religions  whereof  he  has 
permitted  the  exercise ;  and,  3.  to  exercise  a  supreme 
inspection  over  every  thing  that  concerns  the  church, 
m  order  to  prevent  and  correct  abuses  whtth  slklc  into 
the  state  under  the  pretext  of  religion. 

A  lutural  consecjtience  of  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  n:itions  H,  that  every  sovereign  has  a 
right  to  make  in  his  own  dominions  whatever  ar- 
rangement he  may  Jik!;;c  proper  for  the  internal  secu- 
•e,  whether  to  return  the  blow  he  has 

r ,  -.  •■.urd  off  that  by  which  he  is  menaced  : 

therefore,  if  act  bound  by  treaty,  he  may  build  for- 
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tresses,  augment  the  number  of  his  troops  and  ships, 
conclude  treaties  of  alliance,  subsidy,  &c.  and  doj  in 
short,  every  thing  necessary  to  enable  him  to  support 
a  war.  Rut  rxtmordinary  armaments  seldom  fail  to 
excite  the  apprehension,  and  give  umbrage  to  the 
neighbouring  powers.  Hence  policy  has  introduced 
the  practice  of  requiring  explanations  concerning 
such  armaments  -,  and  the  sovereign  not  unfrcquently 
gives  previous  notice  to  the  states  in  friendship  with 
him,  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take  measures  of  se- 
curity, anS  to  explain  his  1  "'"  tisfactory 
reason  cannot  be  given,  ..  ^;,  ^ .  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations ;  and  ttations  in  this  case  being,  a» 
already  said,  like  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
often  recotirsc  to  the  sword  as  the  only  means  of  set- 
tling their  differences.  On  a  principle  established  on 
this  custom,  it  is  held,  that  those  powers  who  take 
umbrage  at  th                                ;maments  of   their 

neighbours  £hou._  , . „_. — ;ics  by  an  amicable 

explanation. 

Every  sovereign  state  has  a  right  to  make  with 
other  powers  what  treaties  may  be  conducive  to  its- 
interests,  provided  such  treaties  do  not  violate  tlie 
rights  of  another.  Foreign  powers  eaimot  force  a 
treaty  on  a  free  state,  nor  dispose  of  its  rights  by 
treaties  between  themselves.  They,  however,  some- 
times do  so  by  the  rigi>t  sf  tht  strongrtl. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  power  or  forms^ 
of  government,  all  ^^  '  y,  according  to  the  law 

of  nations,  an  equ.i  ,L;hls  relative  to  honours. 

Each  state  has  a  negative  authority  over  every  other 
in  this  respect ;  but  none  can  claim  a  perfect  right  of 
demanding  positive  marks  of  distinction  or  preference. 
The  titles  and  other  marks  of  honotu-  which  a  nation 
T  its  sovereign  produce  no  necessary  eflvct  on 
foreigners.  At  the  same  time  foreign  nations  gene- 
rally, in  fact,  acknowledge  the  titles  bestowed  on  a 
sovereign  by  his  own  state,  and  policy  induces  states 
to  give  precedence  and  other  marks  of  distinction  to 
states  who,  from  superior  power,  may  be  either  dan- 
gerous or  useful  to  them,  whose  displeasure  they  find 
it  necessary  to  avoid,  or  whose  friendship  they  wish  to 
cultivate. 

Of  digfrifiet,  those  of  trnprror  and  ling  arc,  in  Eu- 
rope, reckoned  the  most  eminent.    The  vast  power  . 
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:o£'the.'anoknt-  Roman  emperors,  who  had  among 

,  tboir  subjects  many  kings,  doubilcs*  introducetl  the 

» 1  ivk-n  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  not  only  superior 

■  ■  to  tiiat  of  king,  in  respect  of   lionour  and  precc- 

t.  ilence,  but  that  it  also  conferred  a  higher  degree  of 

■.  power  and  independence.     At  present,  however,  the 

titie  or  dignity  of  emperor  is  not  considered  greater 

;•;  iis,:lfthzu  that  of  king. 

Custom  has  attached  certain  prerogatives  to  the 
iiaperial  and  royal  dignities,  comprehended  under  the 
".  dcnpmination  oi  rsyal  honours.     These  belong  to  all 
- :  crowncdi  heads,  and  have  also  been  communicated  to 
JO  states  whose  sovereigns  are  not  kings.     The  right  to 
•  -.an  embassy  of   the  first  order,  the  right  of  prece- 
dcnce.of  other  states,  and  a  variety  of  distinctive  ce- 
remonies, make  part  of  royal  honours.     Precedence 
is,  among  courts,  considered  as  an  object  of  much  im- 
.    porcaace.  By  precedence  or  rank  is  meant  the  right  of 
.'  ^occupying  the  place  of  honour,  when  several  powers 
-assemble,  either  personally  or  by  their  representa- 
tives, or  when  their  names  or  titles  meet  in  the  body 
OS  signature  of  a  public  act.     To  this  all  powers  lay 
clakn,  pleading  the  antiquity  of  their  independence, 
die  antiquity  of  the  reigning  family,  their  prior  pro- 
.  iession  of  christi-.uiity,   their  power,    their  form  of 
government,  die  number  of  their  crowns,  titles,  dig- 
nities, &c.     Neither  of  these,  however,  it  is  now 
admitted,  give  a  title  to  precedence.     Where  trea- 
ties are  silent  all  depends  on   possession,  and  this 
1  likewise  is  often  disputed.     Kings  yield  the  prece- 
tlcncc  to  every  foreign  king  who  comes  as  such  to 
•  visit  them  in  their  dominions.      The  Emperor  of 
.  Germany  alone  refuses  this.     In  congresses,  formed 
,  to  trtat   of  peace,  the  ambassador  who  acts  as  me- 
:  diator,  takes  the  lead  of  ambassadors  of  otlier  kings. 
See  Alatitiine,  Honaurs,  War. 
Law,  iMiiRCHANT,  is  a  system  of  customs  acknowledged 
and  taken    notice    of  by   all   commercial    nations, 
and  these  customs  constitute  a  part  of  the  general  law 
of  the  land  ;  and  being  part  of  that  law,  their  exist- 
ence cannot  be  proved  by  witnesses,  but  tlie  judges 
are  bound  to  take  notice  of  them  ex  officio.  These  cus- 
toms are  of  the  highest  validity  in  all  commercial 
transactions.  See  Custom  of  Merchants. 
LAZARETIE,  a  detached  building  for  persons  com- 
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._,yigfr9in  places  suspected  of  the  plague..   Sec  j^««- 

.  raniiae. 

LEAGUE.  See  rreaties.  ,  ... 

LE.VKAGE  is  a  certain  allowance  made  at  .the  custom- 
house :  thus,  an  allowance  of ,  1 2  per  .cent,  is  made  at 
the  custom-house  for  waste  and  damage  received  by 
wines  imported  ;  and  an  allowance  of  t\y:o  barrels .  in 
twenty-two  is  allowed  by  the  officers  pf  excise  to  the 
brewers  of  ale  or  beer.  Spe  (Ju<tf»fs,  Excise,  Imports. 

LEASE  is  a  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements,  in  con- 
sideration of  rent  or  other  annual  retompence.mqde 
for  life,  for  years,  or  at  jviU,  but  alwajr*  for  %,  less 
time  than  the  interest  of  the  lessor  in  tiic  premises ; 
for  if  it  were  of  the  whole  interest,  it  would  be  more 
properly  an  assignment. 

A  lease  may  either  be  made  in  writing  or  by  word 
of  mouth,  the  former  -of  which  is  the  most  usual  i 
but  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  U.  c.  3,  all 
leases  of  lands,  except  leases  not  exceeding  three 
years,  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
parties  themselves,  or  their  agents  duly  authorized, 
otherwise  they  will  operate  only  as  leases  at  will. 

If  a  lease  be  but  for  half  a  year,  or  a  quarter,  or  less 
time,  the  lessee  is  respected  as  a  tenant  for  years ;  a 
year  being  the  shortest  term  of  which  the  law  in  this 
case  takes  notice,  Litt.  S.58. 

To  constitute  a  good  lease,  there  must  be  a  lessor 
not  restrained  from  making  such  lease,  a  lessee  capa- 
ble of  receiving  it,  and  the  interest  demised  must  be  a 
demisable  interest,  and  be  sufficiently  and  properly 
described.  If  it  be-  for  years,  it  must  have  a  certain 
commencement  and  determination  \  it  is  to  have  all 
the  usual  ceremonies,  as  sealing,  delivery,  &c.  and 
there  must  be  an  acceptance  of  the  thing  demised,  i 
Inst.  46.  Liit.  S.  46.  See  Deed. 

LEATHER.  See  Kxcise,  Exports,  Imports. 

LEDGER  is  a  book  of  accowits  kept  by  tradesmen, 
where  every  man's  account  is  entered  separately  as 
extracted  from  the  journal.  See  Booi-kecping. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  west  riding  of  Yoikshire,  1 96 
miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  stone  bridge 
over  the  river  Aire  to  tlie  suburbs ;  by  the  late  in- 
land navigation  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers 
Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn, 
Humber,  Thames,  &c.  which  navigation,  including 

its 
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i*j  wiodingB,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  cotmtics 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 
Chester,  Stafibrd,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Wor- 
ccfter.    Ice.  5   anJ   a    hall    for  the    sale   of   cloth. 
The  merchants  of  this  place,   York,  and  Hull,  ship 
them  oflf  at  the  latter  for  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and 
the  north.     The  mode  of  transaaing  business   in 
woollen  cloth,  which  is  the  staple  here,  is  singular. 
At  the  ringing  of  a  bcU,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the 
dealen  in  cloth  assembre,  and  transact  their  business 
to  a  very  Ijrge  amount  befor    '    ""  '        ;  when 

the  bell  rings  again,  and  t'  _^  lace  to 

the  other  tradesmen  who  bring  their  goods  to  mar- 
ket.  The  \»-or  •>  made  here,  and  in  the  coun- 
try round,  itc  ,..  .....j.^lly  from  Hull. 

LEGACY  it  irt)equc«  of  a  sum  of  moner,  or  any  per- 
sonal etfccts  of  a  testator,  and  these  arc  to  be  paid  by 
hi*  repremiuti         '  "bt 5  of  the  deceased 

arc  discharged  ■viU  extend. 

AU  the  goods  and  chattcb  of  the  deceased  are  by 
law»'  •  ic  representative,  who  is  bound  to  sec 

whct!.^.    ; be  left  a  sufficient  fund    to  pay  the 

debts  of  the  testator,  which,  if  it  should  prove  inade- 
quate, the  pecuniary  legacies  must  proportionately 
abate  ;  a  specific  Ici  ',  is  not  to  abate  un- 

less there  bciiuuflii  1:. 

If  the  legatee  die  before  the  testator,  such  will  in 
general  be  termed  a  bpscd  legacy,  and  fall  into  the 
general  fund  ;  where,  however,  from  the  general  im- 
port of  the  will,  it  can  be  collected  that  the  testator 
Intended  such  as  a  vested  legacy,  it  will  in  »mA  case 
go  to  the  refntiattative  of  th'- < ' 

If  a  bequeM  \)e  made  to  a  p..  ,.      .j  ,„  ;,c  at- 
tains a  cenain  age,  the  legacy  will  be  Iap<rd  if  he  <»ie 
before  he  attain  that  age }  but  if  such 
nude  pyable  at  that  ajje,  and  tlwr  legatcv  .Tie  . 
that  tgc,  STJch  lepnry  will  be  vested  in  his  repr 
tativc. 

Ifi                  r  case  the  testator  deriic  interest  to  Ih:  [ 

paid  in  : a  time,  it  will  nevertheless  be  a  vcsud  1 

•epcj-  I 

Where  a  legacy  is  bequeathed  over  to  another  in  I 

case  the  ftrtt  legatee  die  under  a  certain  age,  or  the  . 

like,  the  legacy  will  be  payable  immediately  on  the  | 
death  of  the  first  legatee}  and  though  such  legacy  be 
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not  bequeathed  over,  yet  if  it  carry  interest,  the  re- 
presentative will  become  immediately  entitled  to  it. 

In  case  of  a  vested  legacy  due  immediately,  and 
charged  on  land,  or  money  in  the  funds  which  yields 
an  immediate  profit,  interest  shall  be  payable  from  the 
death  of  the  testator }  but  if  it  be  charged  on  the  per- 
sonal estate  only  of  the  testator,  which  cannot  be  col- 
lected ill,  ic  will  carry  interest  only  from  the  end  of  the 
yrjr  after  the  death  of  the  testator.  2  Peere  Wms.  26. 
If  a  bequest  be  for  necessaries,  and  of  small  amount, 
the  excculor  will  be  justified  in  advancing  a  part  of 
the  principal ;  but  this  should  be  done  under  very 
particular  circumspection,  as  the  executor  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  full  legacy  on  the  infant's  attain- 
ing his  majority,  without  deducting  the  sums  previ- 
ously advanced.  3  Br.  Ch.  Ca.  178. 

When  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  are  dis- 
charged, the  residue  or  surplus  must  be  paid  to  the 
residuary  legatee,  if  any  be  so  appointed  in  the  will ; 
but  if  there  be  none  appointed  or  intended,  it  will  go 
to  the  executor  or  next  of  kin. 

When  this  residue    docs    not  go   to  the   execu- 
tor,   it   is   to  be  distributed  among    the  intestate's 
next    of  kin,    according   to   the  statute  of  distribu- 
tions, except   the  same  is  otherwise  disposeahle  by 
particular  customs,  as  those  of  London,   York,  Sec. 
See  Diitributi»ns,  Surpliu. 
LEGHORN,  a  handsome  city  of  Italy,  in  the  late  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  and  a  free  port,  but  at  present  under  the 
king  of  Etnuia.   It  is  60  miles  south-west  of  Florence, 
in  the  territory  of  Pisa.     AU  foreigners  are  allowed  to 
settle  here.  The  only  defect  of  the  harbour  is  its  being 
too  shallow  for  large  ships.    The  port  consists  of  two 
havens,  the  one  hitherto  used  for  the  galleys  belonging 
to  government,  and  the  other  for  merchant  ships*    It 
a  surrounded  with  a  double  mole,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  defended,  together  with  the  tpwn, 
by  a  good  citadd,  and  twelve  forts.     The  tratlc  car- 
ried on   here  is   very  great,  ajul  most  of  ic  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  though  only  two  pi- 
astres or  scudi  are  paid  for  eve^  bale,  great  or  small, 
imported  or  exported  ;  yet  the  duties  on  all  provisions 
and  commodities  brought  from  the  continent  to  the 
town  are  very  heavy.  The  luimbcr  of  the  inh.-ii>itants 
ia  said  to  beabout  45,000,  and  oncrthird  of  these  are 

Jews, 


Jews,  wko  live  In  a  particular  qnartcr,  and  have  a 
splendid  synagogue.     They  have  engrossed  the  coral 
manufactory,  have  a  considerable  trade,  and  possess  the 
chief  riches  of  the  place.     'I'here  is  a  good  anchorage 
in  the  road,  but  ships  riding  there  are   much  ex-' 
posed  to  the  weather  and  the  Barbary  corsairs.    The 
situation  is  naturally  favourable  for  trade ;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  government,  and  good  laws,  which 
have  attracted  commerce  at  all  times,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  of  a  place  were  such  as  to 
admit  of  it.     Leghorn  owed  much  of  its  success  in 
commerce  to  the  wise  la^vs  established  there  ;  but  it 
has   undergone  a  cliange  of  masters,  the  effects  of 
which  time  alone  can  shew. 
LEICESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  east  by  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  on  the  south  by 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Warwick- 
shire, and  on  the  north-west  by  Derbyshire.     The 
soil  affords  great  quantities  of  rich  grazing  land,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  culture  of  beans.     The  north- 
cast  parts  feed  a  great  number  of  sheep,  and  the 
county  is  famous  for  its  large  black  horses,  sheep, 
and  horned  cattle.     The  manufacture  of  stockings  is 
the  principal. 
LEIPSIC,  a  large,  strong,  and  populous  free  city  of  Mis- 
nia,  in  Germany,  with  a  castle,  and  a  famous  <uni- 
versity.  'Jt  is  neat  and  regularly  built,  and  the  streets 
are  lighted  in  the  night      It  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
and  has  a  right  to  stop  and  sell  the  mercliandize  de- 
signed to  pass  through  it  ;  and  the  country,  •  for  75 
miles  round,  has  the  same  privilege.    There  are  three 
great  fairs  every  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,   which  last   15  days  each. 
One  of  the  great  staples  at  these  fairs   consists   of 
printed   books ;  but  in  general  all  goods  wanted    in 
the  north  of  Germany,  Poland,  aiul  the  adjoining 
countries,  from  foreign  parts,  are  brought  to  the  fairs 
of  Leipsic  •,  where  also  may  be  had  all  the  produc- 
tions and  manufactures  of  those  parts  which  may  be 
wanted  by  strangers.     Merchants  and  their  travellers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  attend  those  fairs,  at  which  a 
gteat  deal  of  business  is  done  in  all  the  three  ways  of 
barter,  ready-money,  and  credit.    The  town  contains 
from  30  to 40,000. inhabitants,  who  nearly  all  Jive  by 
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manufactures  or  commerce,  which  tliey  carry  011  both 
on    their    own   account,    and    by  commission,   for 
merchants  in  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  as  wcU  as 
for  such  other  commercial  men  as  transact  business  at 
the  fairs. 
XEITH,  a  seaport  of  Edinburghshire,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  two  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is 
the  port.     The  commerce  of  Leith  is  very  considera- 
ble, and  the  vessels  employed  ki  the  London  trade 
are  of  a  great  size.     To  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
Baltic  are  exported  lead,  glass-ware,   linen,  wogllen 
stuffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods  ;  as  also   tp  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,   the  West    Indies,    and 
America.  Ships  of  great  size  are  built  at  this  port ; 
and  here  are  several  extensive  rope-works.  There  are 
also  flourishing  manufactures  of  bottle-glass,  windov- 
glass,  and  crystal,  and  some  iron  forges.  The  harbour 
is  commodious,  and  there  are  wet  and  dry  docks  for 
the  building,  repairing,  and  preservation  of  shipping. 
In  proportion  as  Edinburgh  augments  in  size,  Leith 
must  also  increase  in  trade  and  in  extent.     As  there 
are  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  a  number  of  sea- 
ports at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  tilings  that  any  individual  one  should 
,  rise  to  a  very  great  degree  of  superiority,  but  Leith 
is  the  first,  and  will  continue  so  in  all  probability. 

LETTER.  By  stat.  23  G.  III.c.  58.  s.  i,  a  letter  which 
is  to  be  produced  as  evidence  of  an  agreement,  must 
be  stamped  before  it  can  be  given  in  evidence  ;  but 
written  letters,  promising  payment  of  a  debt,  need 
not  be  stamped,  but  fall  within  the  exceptions  of 
Stat.  25  G.  III.  c.  51,  in  favour  of  letters  between 
persons  carrying  on  trade. 

LETTERS  OF  ATTORNEY.  See  Power  of  At. 
toriiey. 

L-ETTER  OF  Credit.  See  Credit,  Letters  of. 

Letter  OF  Licence  is  a  written  permission  granted  to 
a  person  under  embarrassment,  allowing  him  to  con- 
duct his  afFuirs  for  a  certain  time  without  being  mo- 
lested. Such  instrument  will  bind  all  the  creditors 
by  whom  it  is  executed,  and  It  generally  coniains 
certain  stipulations  to  be  observed  by  all  parties. 

Letters  ok  Marque  are  extraordinary  commissions 
granted  to  captains  or  merchants  for  reprisals,  in  order 
to  make  a  reparation  for  those  damages  they  ha'e 

sustained. 
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'xjds  theyKarc  D«n  3^ri^d  of 

'  to  those  of  rcpr'sc 
«ry ;  but  under  a 

.     .    .  -  _,;jnd  iwof 

lordinary ;  ffcc  ofdfhary 

.  without  the  rcahn,  and  always 

<  l.Mi.u^.1   ■ '-nts,  who  have   suffered 

rsons  or  i  rid  have  had  their  goods 
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>poiIed  or  taken  from  them  beyond  the  sea  by  mcr- 

'ic?  •!  suit,  or  the  king's 

'1 ; 5,   .-.  .  . ,  ...v^iii  redress-,  in  stifh 

c-k*r,  the  injured  person  proving  that  he  has  prosc- 

Isn  in  a  legal  course,  and  had  justice 

"icd  him,  shall  hare  a  writ    out  of 

:;ach  the  merchant  strangers  of  that 

nation,  or  their  goods  here  in  Engtand ;  and  which  is 

gramcd  to  the  suKcrt  oppressed,  not  as  a  matter  of 

ferotir,  butof- '  ■    '       '     '      '    •    ---"r, 

*1>ho  always,  in  ■  ic 

king  or  council,  or  both,  for  his  so  doing.  Motfij  if 
Jtftr  Mnr.  p.  79.  S.  7.   Sec  Privatetrs. 
Lltteiij  Of  *»*"  '^'^•^' •  •  ■"    '^  •  •  ^•'^  '"•'•' •'?.n'!  Aj//- 

ftrtt. 
LeYnlts  P»text.  l*at<mtt  for  inventions  grant  thecx- 
>""    '  "'•  to  an  inventor  for  the  making  and 

in-,  -nr'nn  for  thc  tcrm   of  (4  years. 
V  !ik!  and  exercised  thc  ppwer 

of  gr  unconditiotully  to 

i>er  to  favour  ; 
ntiooa  can  only 
be  cramed  in  f  ncc  of  an  affidavit  made  and 

''  -   invention  is  new,  and 

K  .itiu  I  .t  ill  practice  in  '^--'---'.  --•' 

upon  ,  1  that  thc  petitioner,  v 

lendar  months,  shall  lodge  and  enroll  in  thc  patent 
•^  ~  "  ation  or  description,  with  designs  and 

c -cessary,  by  which  thc  invention  may 

be  to  !,  as  CO  be  put  in  execution  by  compe- 

tent pertonT.    Thc  patent  granted  becomes  null  and 
void  if  the  pt-'^-        '  ■  fulfil  the  conditions,  or 

if  it  tan  be  pr'..  •       -nvention  was  in  use  be- 

fore the  time  tkat  (och  letters  patent  were  granted. 

A  ptent  for  an  invention  proceeds  tipcn  thc  most 
eqoitablc  footing,    ff  the  ptteotee  solicits  one  for 
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ap.  •  "nent  which  he  appn-Lcudi  to  bp  nc*, 

bui  ....  •■•    W  proved  bad  before  been  put  In 

practice,  .:[x»n  proof  thereof,  the  privilege  is 

voiJ  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  any  one  infringes  the  pa- 
tent of  another,  and  cannot  bring  sufficient  jTroof  thSt 
the  invention  is  not  new,  an  action  lies  for  damages, 
and  will  be  recovered  in  proportion  to  the  injury 
sastaitied,  and  the  patent  will  remain  in  full  force. 

Thc  term  of  a  patent  is  for  1 4  years,  which  nei- 
ther can  be  renewed  or  extended  but  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  is  nc\'cr  granted  unless  the  peti- 
tioner makes  good  a  case,  proving  that  the  nature  of 
his  invention  is  such,  that  thc  usual  term  of  14  years 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  inventor  for  his  b- 
bour,  invention,  and  cajjitaL  As  an  example,  Mr. 
James  Watt,  who  improved  the  fire-engine  in  $0  won- 
derful a  manner,  and  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  this 
nation,  after  employing  above  seven  years  to  bring  it 
to  i>erfection,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bolton,  ex- 
pending above  2o,oool.  obtained  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  an  extension  of  the  term  to  25  yfltirs ;  but  in 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  more  easily  brought 
to  perfection,  such  an  extenfion  would  have  been 
contrary  to  tlie  principle  on  which  patents  proceed. 

Invcntlotis  air  of  two  sorts.  1'he  one  is  for  an  ap- 
plication of  a  new  principle  }  the  other  is  for  an  im- 
proved mode  of  applying  an  old  prindplc.  In  the 
first  case,  the  surest  method  of  drawinjj  up  a  spccific-a- 
tion  that  cannot  be  evaded,  is  by  stating  simply  and 
generally  tl:  !j,  and  making  the  petition- ex- 

tend to  all  .'  '         'itions  of  that  prin- 

ciple; but  11  .       .       '  spcciiication  niust 

be  made  out  very  difiercntly,  and  describe  minutely 
atltlic,tlifferent  modes  that  can  bethought  of  ft?  ex- 
'   'r^;,''\»hat  is  intended.     Nf  '•••""  '"  •^.^■'.fy  in 
,  A-  a  wrong  spcciiicatioti  .  lead, 

instead  of  describing  how  to  execute  the  invention, 
a  patent,  aiitl.i     '         \fiid. 

. ..    , ..  .inblc  to  the  2;  .  _        ^  I.  r.  ?. 
slating,  that  whcrcis,  from  misinform, 
tnie  pretences  of  public  good, 
unduly  obtained,  and  un!v  ' 


thc  great  grievajiccand  i: 
subjects,  contrary  to  • 
m.\icit/'s  gracious  in' 
grants  for  monooolie^  —1. 
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tjine  to  come,  witli  certain  exceptbns  therein-  con- 
tained, and  particularly  that  made  in  order  to  pre- 
serve patents  for  inventions. 

How  far  the  immediate  successors-  of  king  James 
attended  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  wise  act,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  conduct  of  Charles  the  First, 
■whose  neressities  again  led  hinv  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ruinous  mode  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  pa- 
tents and  monopolies. 

Charles  the  First,  during  his  reign,  was  constantly 
granting  patents  and  monopolies,  by  which  foreign 
trade  was  frecpently  injured,  and  the  arts  at  home 
greatly  cramped.  When  at  York  in  the  year  1639, 
on  his  way  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he 
found  it  necessary,  by  an  edict,  to  suppress  the  follow- 
ing privileges,  in  order  to  appease  the  discontents  of 
his  English  subjects. 

The  preamble  runs  thus : 

Whereas  divers  grants,  licences,  privileges,  and 
commissions  had  been  procured  from  him  on  pre- 
tence of  the  public  good  and  profit  of  his  subjects, 
which  since,  upon  experience,  have  been  found  to  be 
prejudicial  and  inconvenient  to  his  people,  and  in  their 
execution  have  been  notoriously  abused,  he  is  now 
pleased,  of  his  mere  grace  and  favour,  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  to  declare  these  following  to  be 
utterly  void  and  revoked,  viz. 

1 .  A  commission  touching  colleges  and  inmates. 
^^  %.  Do.  touching  scriveners  and  brokers. 

3.  Do.  for  compounding  with  offenders  touching 
tobacco. 

4.  Do.  do.  with  offenders  exporting  butter 
without  licence. 

5.  Do.         do.         do.  importing  logwood, 

6.  Do.  do.  do.  with  sheriffs  for  selling  un- 
der-sheriffs places. 

.7.  Do.  do.  for  destruction  of  woods  by  iron- 
works. 

8.  Do.  do.  for  concealments  and  encroach- 
ments within  20  miles  of  London. 

9.  Do.  do.  for  a  licence  to  export  sheep  and 
lamb-skins. 

10.  Do.  do.  with  dressers  of  venison,  phea- 
sants, and  partridges  in  inns,  ale-honses,  ordinaries, 
and  taverns. 

i^.,Po^,       do.  for  licencing  brewers* 
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12  A  commission  for  the  sole  transporting  of  lam- 
pries. 

13.  Do;         do.  for  weighing  hay  and  straw. 

14.  Do.  do.  for  an  office  of  register  to  the 
commission  of  bankrupts  in  each  county. 

1 5 .  Do.         do.  for  gauging  of  red  herrings. 

16.  Do.  do.  for  marking  of  iron  made  in  Eng- 
land. 

17.  Do.         do.  for  seahng  of  bone  lace. 

18.  Do.  do.  for  marking  and  gauging  butter 
casks. 

19.  Do.  do.  for  the  privilege  of  using  kelp 
and  sea- weed. 

20.  Do.         do.  for  seaVmg  linen  cloths. 

21.  Do.         do.  for  gathering  of  rags. 

22.  Do.  do.  for  grant  of  a  factory  for  Scotch 
merchants. 

23.  Do.  do.  for  searching  and  sealing  foreign 
hops. 

24.  Do.         do.  for  sealing  of  buttons. 

25.  Do.  do.  all  grants  of  fines  aud  penalties 
before  judgment  granted. 

26.  Do.  do.  all  patents  for  new  inventions  not 
put  in  practice  within  three  years  of  the  grants. 

27.  The  several  grants  of  incorporation  to  hat- 
band-makers, gutstring-makcrs,  spectacle-makers, 
comb  and  tobacco-pipe-makers,  butchers,  and  homers. 

The  king  gained  about  20o,oool.  annually  by  those 
commissions,  which  were  granted  merely  for  gain, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  people. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  revolution,  which  placed 
king  William  on  the  throne,  and  by  fixing  a  bound 
to  royal  power,  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,  that  the  true  spii'it  of  the 
act  of  the  21st  Jac.  I.  c.3,  was  followed  and  acted 
upon. 

By  this  statute  a  manufacture  must  be  substantially 
and  not  barely  an  additional  improvement,  to  be 
within  its  meaning.  It  must  be  such  as  there  are 
none  others  of  at  the  time  of  granting  the  letters  pa- 
tent ;  and  an  old  manufacture  In  use  before,  cannot 
be  prohibited  by  any  grant  for  the  sole  use  of  any 
such  new  invention.  3  Inst.  184.  A  grant  of  a  patent 
of  monopoly  may  be  to  the  first  inventor,  notwith- 
standing the  same  thing  had  been  practised  before  be- 
yond 
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> ii^nnd  sn.  "^IWatute  mentions  new  rr.r-"^ — --- 
within  the  realm  ;  and  the  principle  on  > 
fouodeti,  is  that  of  f^ivinp  a  pubhc  rewarxi  to  him 
^vlW  ha<  proc'  >lic  advantage  ;  it  is  therefore 

to  reward  the  ^. ,  not  the  merit,  that  the  law  in- 

urfiMM^Itf^ft«  efc  of  wliich  it  a  the  same,  whctlier 
tfcqaireAby  experience  or  travel  abroad,  or  experience 
at  home.    2  SaU.  447. 

Though  by  the  act  a  bare  improvement  on  a  manu- 
facture doei  not  entitle  the  inventor  to  a  patent  for 
the  manufacture  itself,  yet  a  patent  for  the  imprort-- 
nrnt  may  be  ofacaincdi  and  it  gt)od>  A  p.itmt  mny  ci- 
:■.::■  U:forancwarticle,QraiKwmethod  of  jiroduciiig 
an  old  article,  or  for  an  improvement  in  the  quality, 
kmrOMUdUtr  of  any  old  article. 
UUIAHV  ■•  "The  trade  to  Smyrna,  Alexandrctta, 
Aleppo,  Cyprus,  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Grand 
C  :o.  Angora,  and  Dcibexar,  U  called  the  Levant 
traiic.  ThcK  coaatf  were  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
until  the  dttcovery  of  the  mariner'*  compast.the  rcsi- 
4tmte  of  nearly  all  the  commcrre  of  the  worM.  Cara- 
vins  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  ( 
broup*-  •i"-'—  •' -^luctioiMof  the  farther  lnuio. 

Si.  i  ort ;  it  i«  both  capacious  and 

ceknnodioiu,  and  there  are  generally  leveral  hundred 
of  tnerchant  vessels  in  the  road  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

The  caravans  which  bring  goods  overland,  arrive 
and  depart  at  fixed  periods,  acconMng  to  which  the 
Easopcan  mcrchanu  regulate  the  arrival  of  their 
ships. 

Of  Asiatic  nations,  the  Armenians  carry  on  the 
greatest  trade.     O:  ms,  the  English-,   then 

the  Dutch,  and  aft  le  French. 

The  goods  sent  chiefly  cloths,  wooHrn, 

Ubob,  and  cotton,  hard  dollars,  caps,  paper,  cochine.-il, 
tartar,  verdigris,  indigo,  pewter  wares,  dying  woods, 
cpice,  sugar,  cotlery,  glass,  and  hardwares.  The  rc- 
fuma  Car  the  merchants  of  all  European  nations  are 
the  ssBie,  Angora  goats  and  camels  hair,  gtmu,  senna, 
coffer,  ophun,  ycUow  wax,  alam^  flotini»  woeii  etir- 
rants,  camlets,  Morocco  skinsytwUlDei  llMr%  aha- 
^Kta,  sponges,  mastic,  safiron,  galhonum,  galls,  ashes, 
box,  aniuac«d%  AutiaiiB,  buckrams,  carpets,  silks  of 
several  sorts,  cottoa  stockings,  Turkey  handkerchiefs, 
Volooia  soaft»  pearls,  diamotids,  rabies,  and  other  pre- 
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Next  to  Smyrna  for  trade,  and  Cohstafllihopti?  Slid 
Cairo  for  grandeur  and  extent,  arc  Alqipd  attd  Alex- 
andrctta. >       -  *-  —  v.- 

The  whole  extent  of  the  'Leranf  trade  Ao$s  "liot 
amount  to  any  very  great  sum.  It  hjs  bi'cn  impeded 
and  changed  by  the  FiTnch  inv.ision  of  Egj'pt,  ahii 
h.Ls  not  yet  returned  to  its  former  sitti.uion,  but  is 
never  Hkely  to  be  greater  than  at  present,  and  it  has 
been  on  the  decline  for  the  last  century. 
LIBEL  is  amnliciouf  dcfnmation  Or  holdinj;  up  to  ridi- 
cule of  any  |>ers<>n  livinj;,  or  the  memory  of  one  tlut 
is  tiead,  by  nriting,  printing,  drawing,  p.iinting,  mak- 
i''  Htnined  by  the 

pj.r.;.  .:.,. ,   .  ..: he  parties  con- 

cerned. 

With  respect  to  hbcls  there  are  two  remeJies,  ono 
by  indiamcni,  and  another  l>y  actiop.  The  formor 
for  thf  public  ortciice,  as  provoking  a  breach  of  tlic 
peace  ;  and  k  is  not  allowed  to  allege  th'<»  truth  of  it 
by  w-.lv  '1.     But  in  the  remedy  by  action 

on  the  .......  v., I, I,,  ,>  to  compensate  the  party  in  da- 
mages for  the  injury  sustained,  the  defendant  may,  as 
for  words  spoken,  justifr  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
shew  that  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  injury  at  all. 

Whatever  renders  a  man  ridiculous,  or  lowers  hin; 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  amounts  to  a  libel, 
though  the  same  expresiions,  if  spoken,  would  cot 
have  been  defamation^ 

A  young   lady  of   quality  recovered  4,000!.  da- 
mages for   reflections  upon  her  chastity,  published 
in  a  nc^vspnper ;  yet  she  could  have  brouj^ht  no  ac- 
tion for  the  grossest  aspersions  which  could  have  been 
~1!tSSA«gainst  her  honour. 

There  are  authorities  that  truth  is  not  a  justification 
in  an  action  for  a  libel ;  and  a  learned  writer  seems  to 
doubt  whether  sucli  a  plea  would  now  be  admitted  by 
the  couru,  if  the  accusation  in  the  libel  did  not 
amount  to  an  indictable  offence.     3  ff^cod  182. 

If  an  action  is  brought  for  a  libel  written  in  a  fo- 
reigh  hngnage,  the  origii;.al,  with  a  tronsl.ition,  mnst 
be  stated  in  the  declaration  j  fhe  translation  alone  will 
not  be  sufficient.  6  1.  R.  1(52.  » 

A  picture,  intended  to  make  any  one  ridiculous,  is 

equally  actwnaWe,  as  if  the  same  cffccr  had  been 

3  "  2  produced 
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produced  by  any  other  mode  of  publication,  though 
no  damage  can  be  proved. 

An  action  for  a  libel  differs  from  an  action  for 
words,  for  the  former  may  be  brought  at  any  tiine 
within  six  years,  and  any  damages  will  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  full  costs. 

.Though  it  lias  been  held,  at  least  for  these  two  cen- 
turies, that  the  truth  of  a  libel  is  no  justification  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  ;  yet  in  many  ii\stances  it  is 
considered  as  an  extenuation  of  the  oflence,  and  the 
court  of  king's  bench  has  laid  down  this  general  rule, 
viz.  that  it  wiU  not  grant  an  information  for  a  libel, 
uidcss  the  prosecutor  wlio  applies  for  it  makes  an  afii- 
davit,  asserting  directly  and.  pointedly  tliat  he  is  in- 
nocent of  the  charge  imputed  to  him  ;  but  this  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  person  libclied  resides 
abroad,  or  if  the  imputations  of  the  libel  are  gene- 
ral and  indefinite,  or  if  it  is  a  charge  against  the  pro- 
secutor for  language  which  he  has  lield  in  parliament. 
Doug.  2-,  I,  372. 

It  had  frequently  been  determined  by  the  court  of 
king's  bsnch,  that  the  only  question  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  jury  in   criminal   prosecutions  for  libels, 
were  the  fact  of  publication,  and  the  truth  of  the  in- 
uendos ;  that  is,  tlie  truth  of  the  meaning  and  sense  of 
the  passages  of  the  libel,  as  stated  in  the  record  ;  and 
that  the  judge  or  court  alone  were  competent  to  de- 
t^rnxine  whether  the  subject  of  the  publication  was 
or  was  not  a  libel.   Dean  of  St.  Azaph's  case,  3  T.  R. 
428.     But  the  legality  of  this  doctrine  having  been 
much  controverted,  the  32  G.  III.  c.  60,  was  passed, 
entitled.  An  act  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  func- 
tions of  juries  on  libels.     By  this  act  it  is  declared  and 
enacted,  that  on  every  trial  of  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation for  a^el,  the  jury  may  give  a  general  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue, 
and  shall  not  berequiredor  directed  by  the  judge  tofind 
the  defendant  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the 
sense  ascribed  to  it  in  the  record.     But   the  statute 
provides  that  the  judge  may  give  his  opinion  to  the 
jury  respecting  the  matter  in  issue,  and  the  jury  may 
at  their  discretion,  as  in  other  cases,  find   a  special 
verdict,  and  the  defendant,  if  convicted,  may  move 
the  coiurt,  as  before  the  statute,  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
A  person  may  be  punished  for  a  libel  reflecting  on  the 
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memory  and  character  of  the  dead,  but  h  must  be  al- 
leged and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that 
the  author  intended  by  the  publication,  to  bring 
dishonour  and  contempt  on  the  relations  and  descen- 
dants of  the  deceased-  4  T.  R.  126.  The  sale  of  a 
libel  by  a  servant  in  a  shop  is  prima  fctciP  evidence  of 
publication  in  a  prosecution  against  the  master,  and 
is  sufficient  for  conviction,  unless  contradicted  by 
contrary  evidence,  shewing  that  he  was  not  privy, 
or  in  any  degree  assenting  to  it.  Ibid,  and  5  Burr. 
2686. 

When  a  person  is  brought  to  receive  judgment 
for  a  libel,  his  conduct  subsequent  to  conviction 
may  be  taken  into  consideration,  either  by  way  of 
aggravating  or  mitigating  the  punishment.    3  T.  R. 

432- 

LICENCE  is  a  permission  to  carry  on  various  trades 
upon  which  duties  are  laid  to  government  by  the  ex- 
cise. The  following  are  the  principal  trades  for  which 
licences  are  required. 
Auctioneers,  Mead, 

Brewers  of  strong  beer,  Oil  leather  dresser. 
Brewers  of  small  beer.    Parchment  makers, 
British  wines  makers.       Pawnbrokers, 
Brandy  dealers,  Quack  medicines,, 

Coachmakers,  Starch  makers, 

Caridle  makers.  Sweets, 

Calico  printers  of  stuff.  Soap  makers, 

linen  and  cotton,  Tobacco  and  snuff  dealers, 

Curriers,  Tea  dealers. 

Distillers,  Tawers  of  leather, 

Glass-makers,  Tanners, 

Hatters,  Vellum  makers, 

Horses,  post.  Vinegar  makers 

Horse  dealers.  Victuallers, 

Hawkers  and  pedlars.  Wire  drawers, 
I^ottery  office  keepers,  Wine  dealers. 
Maltsters, 

LIEN  signifies  a  claim  or  obligation  annexed  to  ot  at- 
tached upon  any  property,  which  a  person  has  in  his 
possession  for  a  debt  due  from  the  party  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  such  property. 

The  privilege  of  lien  is  generally  attached  to  those 
cases  where  the  debt  demanded  arises  out  of  the  thing 
itself:  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  goods 
where  no  time  is  fixed  for  payment  of  tke  purchase 

money, 
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mon": 
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'■  *"■"?  to  deliver  up  the 
•.hem  until  the  pay- 


go  ..: 

mr-.t  is  ntadc. 

'i  I'.i<;  practice,  which  is  highly  convenient  to  tratie, 
ai  xio'.*ir/,  :he  retention  of  the  property  in  thehanJs 
of  a  rlaicnanr,  is  pennittcd,  first,  where  there  is  any 
expre»  contract  to  that  eScct }  and,  secondly,  where 
s«ch  contract  is  implied,  either  from  the  usage  of 
trade,  or  the  mode  of  dealing  between  the  panics- 
4  Jiur.  2231. 

Thus  a  cirrier  may  retain  goods  for  his  hire,  Ld. 
R*jm,  \66  \  but  if  the  price  of  the  carriage  be  ten- 
dered, he  will  have  no  lien  for  booking  or  warchonse- 
room.     I  £fpin.  Rep.  1 19. 

A  wharfinger  may  also  detain  good:>  brought  to  his 
wharf,  for  the  balance  of  a  general  account,  i  Espii:. 
Rep.  109 ;  and  goods  may  also  be  retained  for  ton- 
JMge,  salvage,  t.     iW-i  131. 

A  ~-rV:cr  -ij  J  *.*.  a  lien  upon  bills  deposited  with 
:he   balance  of  a  general  account,    t  Esp. 
Rep.  .66. 

Insurance  brokers  have  also  a  lien  upon  policies  of 
tnsiu^nce  in  their  hands,  and  are  entitled  to  deduct 
oat  of  any  money  they  receive  (irom  the  assured,  not 
only  the  premium  and  commission  due  upon  the  par- 
ticular policies,  but  is*  the  balance  due  upon  the 
general  account  between  them  and  their  priiKiculs  ; 
and  it  has  been  decided,  that  if  a  broker  shot: 
with  the  poasCMion  of  the  policy,  by  which  his  lien  is 
kxt,  yet  if  he  gcti  it  back  fur  any  purpose  whatever, 
his  lien  shall  revive. 

A  factor  also  ha»  a  lien  upon  goods  in  his  posses- 
sion, not  only  for  those  p:u-ticular  goods,  but  for  the 
general  balance  due  ;  and  he  has  also  a  lien  for  his 
mooey  for  such  goodt  in  the  handi  of  the  purchaser, 
1  BkA.  Rep.  1 1 54.  Qimfp.  251  i  and  even  althou^'h 
goods  had  been  asugned  to  a  factor  by  a  trader  in  In- 
•elveBt  circumstances,  and  the  facior  knowing  of  this 
£ict,  ocvenliclea*  advanced  him  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  goods,  it  was  adjudged,  that  he  was  entitled  to 

a    lien   •; •'  --    '■-   •' •••:-    >--''    -  'vviCCd, 

anti  of  the 

consignee,     i  Bl»ck.  Rq>.  IC3. 

In  the  ca.«e  of  tnanufacfurcrs,  however,  the  lien 
thry  havr  i..'-.n  •'  •  rrr.r..!^  ir.  K.  r^  '<ufactured  is  net 
agcner^  .c  work  done  00 
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^ho»e  particttlar  goods,  unless  an  e-xprccs  usag«i  of 
trade  be  proved  to  the  contrary.  s\^  0.1 

A  manufacturer  who  takes  in  goods  for -a  particular 
purpose   (as  a  dyfr  or  tailor\  '  them 

for  the  work  done  on  the  goo  ,     v.t  he 

cantiot  retain  them  for  any  other  demand  against  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  imless  a  general  usage  be  shewn. 
4  Bwrr.  2214. 

The  usage  of  trade,  however,  will  create  a  general 
lien  ;  as  in  the  ctvsc  of  packers  lending  money  to 
c:    '  '  '  ■  cloths  left  to  be  packed  were 

cu r  -  N°»  not  only  for  the  packinp',  but 

likewise  for  the  loan  of  the  money.  1  Ati.  237. 
Prec;  Chan.  580. 

A  calico  princcr  ' 

the  gix>ds  in  his  po  ',  '         -  , 

ptinting   the  partiailar  Knens,  but  for  the  prke  o^ 
printing  others  which  had  been  previously  cK-livircd. 
.    A  miller  has  also  a  lien  for  the  price  of  grinding 
corn.     I  All.  235. 

An  innkeeper  also  may  detain  a  horse  left  with 
him,  till  he  be  paid  for  hv  d  he  may 

aUo  rct.iin  other  goods  bcLi,^ .  »,  ..;  .,,  guest,  fcr 
payment  of  his  reckoning.  1  Roil.  Rep.  449,  and 
I  &alh.  388. 

A  creditor  alo,  <       '  ;- 

imr  .1  hankrupt,  mn;  li, 

-  mutual  credit  has  been  givet>,  althoogh  ^m 
debt  is  not  payable  tilt  a  future  d.iy,  and  such  retainer 
may  be  contrary  to  the  agreement  between  them. 
7T.R.378. 

The  right  of  lien,  however,  being  admitted  only 
irx  the  b-'  -'cd  in  its  Opera- 

tiontoth:.;.  .....    i....  ,... ^..at  paid  thcduty 

at  the  custom-house  for  a  parcel  of  goods  the  pro- 
pcfiy  of  the  plaimifT,  which  had  arrived  In  the  same 
s:  ■  '.  others  of  the  defendant,  it  w.i .  held,  that 

1  not  retain  the  goods  till  paid  what  he  had 

advanced  for  the  duty,  for  he  might  have  brought  his 
action  for  the  money,     i  S/c.  6^  i 

Goods  dclivercil  to  a  person  clamnn-  mtui  wrun^- 
fiilly,  who  pays  freight  and  other  charges,  cannot  be 
retained  for  those  expcnccs  against  the  rightful  owner. 
aT.  R   485. 

In  cases  of  pawns,  the  very  act  of  pawning  creates 
a  lien  V  but  a  pawnbroker  has  uo  lien  on  plate,  after 

the 


.ic   against  the  renwiiider  inwij  although  Uic  pawner 
.  h^d  i\p  iiptice  of  the  seuleinei>t»    2  T.  R.  376. 

It  is  a  rule  in  the  doctriuc  of  lien,  that  -jio  pcr»on 
(^•4n  any,  <»se  retain  -wbjcre  thcre,is  ^  special  agree- 
y.j,^T^?at  to  pa3fv.,for,  in  this  case,  not^^, the  property,  but 
^tlijC^person  is  liablii.     Bull.  N.  P.  45. 

It  is  also  a.  general  principle,  that  as  a  lien  is  only 
-thiC  p9,wcr  of  retaining,  ittraanot  in  any  case  be  ex- 
te^dsui  where  the  party  has  once  parted  with  tlie  pos- 
sesion. If  diercforc  any.  pa-son,  having  such  j-e- 
taiuabk  property  as  constitutes  a  lien,  once  part  with 
t^t  jwqi^ea-ty,.  he  loses  the  lien,  unless,  under  par- 
ti5;ul3r  circumstances,  he  regain  possession,  in  which 
case  the  lieu  will  revive. 

. .  -iyjider  the  subject  of  liens  may  be  classed  the  power 
,'of  ^oppage  »«/(vi/Mrf«.  f  hus,if  a  vendor  of  goods  be- 
.fore  actual  possession  by  the  vendee,  has  such  a  lien 
upon  the  goods  he  sends,  that  where  the  vendee  be- 
comes a  bankrupt  he  may  stop  the  goods  before  they 
<;pme  into  his  possession,  this  is  called  stoppage  in 
transitu.  See  Retainer,  Stoppage  in  trausidi. 
LIFE  INSURANCE.  Set  Insurance,  Life 
LIGHTS  and  LIGHT-HOUSE,  is  a  tower  advan- 
tageously  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea-coast 
or  at  the  entrance  of  some  port  or  river,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  vessels  in  dark  and  tempestuous  nights,  by  the 
assistance  of  lamps  pr  fire  burned  upon  the  top  of 
tliem.  The  principal  light-houses  in  England  are 
those  of  tlie  Eddy  stone,  Scilly,  the  Caskets,  Portland, 
Dungeness,  Foreland,  Skerries,  &c. 

^Jidd^stoiie.  By  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  20,  masters  and 
owners,  of  all  English  vessels  (except  coasters)  passing 
the  above  light-house  by  night,  shall  pay  to  the 
Trinity-House  one  penny  per  ton  outward  bound, 
and  one  penny  per  ton  inward  bound,  viz,  of  the 
merchants  one  moiety,  and  of  the  owners  another 
moietyj  and  of  all  such  aliens'  ships  "as  shall  pass  by 
ihc  said  light-house  two-pence  for  every  ton  of  the  ' 
fcurthcn  of  the  ship ;  and  every  coaster  passing  by  the 
s;iid  light-house,  shall  pay  two  shillings  for  each  time  \ 
the  said  duties  to  be  collected  by  such  persons  as  the 
said  master,  &c.  shall  appoint  in  such  port  whence 
such  sliip  shall  set  forth,  orwhere  such  shipshall  arrive, 
before  they  load  or  unload  ;  the  said  duties  to  be  re- 
covered bj' aaion  of  debt,  &c. 


,    Tiie  dtities  in  the  act  4.  and  5  Anne,  c  .  .  ted 

Ip.bc  paid  by  any  Ship  passing  by  the  i.d4yH9*''^ 
light-house,  shall  be  paid  for  every  such  : '  '  v.-ell 

thoss  belonging  to  her  majesty's  subjects  ;■  .,.rs, 

which  pass  hy  the  .said  light- house  fif.in  o;  to  a^iy 
port,  and  shall  be  received  of  the  mastqi;  of  *u.<;l>4liip 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  recovered 
in  any  of  lier  majesty's  courts  of  laM'.  &  Ann.  c.  17. 

No  custom-hpuse  oihcer  shidlmake  out  jwiy  coefcet 
or  other  discharge,  or  take  any  repoj;t  o.utU'ards,&r 
any  ship,  until  the  duties  granted  by  •!  ■  '  ■  '  -  *  -md 
payable  by  the   master  of  such  shi,  ,  ,ud, 

and  that  such  master  produces. a  light  \)\^  tcs^j|)sjflg 
the  truth  thereof. 

Every    person    authorized  by   the    IV  we 

may  go  on  board  any  foreign  ship  to  rcc^  Jii- 

ties,  and  for  non-payment  distrain  any  tackle  belong- 
ing to  such  ship  ;  and  in  case  of  any  delay  ft r  pay- 
ment in  three  da^vs  after  distress,  the  receivers, </f  the 
said  duties^  inay  cause, tlje  same  to  be  appointed  by 
two  persons,  and  to  sell  the  said  distress. 

Another  act,  3  G.  II.  c.  36,  has  been  passed  rela- 
tive to  the  light -house  built  on  the  island  of  Skerries, 
in  confirmation  of  letters  patent  granted  to  William 
Finch,  Esq.  for  building  the  same,  which  enacts  the 
same  duties  as  the  preceding  act,  though  all  the  others 
receive  but  half. 

The  following  are  the  other  principal  light-houses 
on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  Portland,  Caskets, 
Lizard,  Scilly,  Milford,  Dudgeon  Sho.d  or  Well, 
Foulness,  Winterton  Small,  Castor  and  LowestofF, 
Buoyage  and  Beaconage,  and  St.  Nicholas  Gatt. 

The  duties  are  payable  once  only  for  each  respective 
voyage  out  and  in,  but  a  single  passage  subjects  every 
master  of  a  ship  to  the  dyties. 

All  ships  are  to  be  rated,  British  and  foreign,  ac- 
cording to  their  full  burthen,  and  the  masters  thereof 
arc  to  pay  for  every  tiaic  thc-ypass  ^ny  of  the  above 
lights,  whether  laden  or  empty. 

It  has  been  determined,  th^t  British  built  ships, 
owned  by  British  subjects,  sailing  from  foreign  port 
to  foreign  port,  and  not  having  touched  at  any  place 
in  Great  Britain,  are  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
several  light-house  duties. 

All  light-houses  may  be  considered  as  nocturnal 
buoys,  giving  to  oiariners  in  the  dark  (though  in  a 

inpre 
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nconeeC  manner)  the  infbriutioh  iwpecliug 
the  coast,  aiiii  their  own  position,  which  tli;  others 
do  by  day.  When  the  greitcst  calamity  that  has 
ever  threatened  this  country  wjs  .  ' 
ly,  the  mutiny  of  our  Munen  iii  I    ,   >  a 

o£  buoys,  and  the  extinction  of  che  light-houses,  pro- 
duced the  grCMcst  effect  in  bringing  the  atutineers  to 
the  return  of  their  duty.  They  not  only  saw  ftpm 
that  meaiurc,  wisely  concerted  between  the  rnidiiten 
and  the  merchants  of  London,  that  their  situation 
was  desperate,  but  it  put  them  in  the  position  of  pro- 
scribed men,  cut  otf  from  their  country.  I !  '  •"  — ^! 
fceiag,  it  is  well  known,  acted  even  mo: 
than  the  physical  ditHculties  wiib  which  they  i 
thcntfrlTCs  about  to  encounter,  and  submission  «u^ 
tlie  immediate  consequence.  This  was  the  second 
coalition  bnween  the  merchants  and  the  govcrmmnt 

.  tlut  saved  this  country :  the  first  was  during'  the  pi  >- 
jcacd  invasion  by  the  Spanish  armada;  but  of  the  two 
dangers,  that  which  took  place  last  was  the  greatest ; 
for  had  not  commercial  men  and  the  ministers  stood 
fiorth  when  the  revolt  took  pbce,  we  should  not  have 
seen  the  sudden,  and,  as  it  were,  the  almost  supernal  u- 
ral  change  of  sentiments  that  took  place  in  those  who 
had  rerolted  against  their  sovereign  and  their  country. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS.  Where  a  person  has 
a  claim  upon,  or  has  received  any  injury  from  ano- 
ther, and  neglects  to  enforce  that  chum,  or  apply  for 
redrew  for  that  injury,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 

liw  will  pr -      •       -    '■    •,  and  certain  times  arc 

limited  wl:  t ions  shall   be  brought. 

This  is  termed  limitatioH  rfiutimi. 

Bjritat.  a  I  Jac.  I.  c.  i6,  all  actions  of  trespsas 
{tpuurt  eiaiuttm  ffrgit,  or  otherwise),  detinut,  trvoer, 
npitvin,  ^ttumt,  and  cAit  (except  upon  accounu  be- 
tween nnerchant  and  merchant),  debt  upon  simple 
contract,  or  for  arrears  of  rent,  must  be  brought  with- 
in she  j€mrt ;  and  aaions  of  assauk,  menace,  battery, 
mayhem,  and  imprisonment,  within^r  years ;  and 
actions  of  slander  within  two  years. 

Infants,  married  women,  persons  nen  ampoj  nuntii, 
permis  imfM-isoned,  or  beyond  sea,  may  sue  within 
the  above  periods,  after  full  age,  becoming  single,  of 
sane  memory,  being  at  large,  or  returned  ;  and  the 
MX  yean  do  not  i^-^  in  %r,  ruj,  until  the  incapacity  or 
inability  is  rem 
With  retpcct  to  pcnoos  bcyaiad  sea,  it  has  been 
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determined,  that  if  one  of  a  number  of  persons  be 
abroad,  and  the  others  reside  in  England,  the  action 
must  be  brought  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.     4  T.  Rep.  516. 

If  3  person  resident  in  England,  where  the  deb 
arose,  die  abroad,  his  representatives  must  sue  withv^ 
six  years  ;iftcr  the  cause  of  action  arises,  i  Wilt,  134. 
And  so  if  the  plaintiti'  be  in  England  at  the  time 
when  a  cause  of  action  accrues,  the  tiaie  of  limitation 
b^ins  to  nm }  so  that  if  he  or  (if  he  dies  abroad) 
his  rep  ■  c  does  not  sue  in  six  years,  he  will 

be  barrv..  .*;  »..j  statute,  i  fVili.  13J. 

A  plaintiff  who  is  a  foreigner,  and  always  resident 
abroad,  is  not  within  the  statute,  but  has-  his  remedy 
anyti.ne.     .B/rjii.  Rq>.  723.   i  IVlli.  145, 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  statute  re- 
lative to  merchants  accounts,  it  is  now  fully  settled 
that  the  statute  extends  to  accounts  open  and  current 
only,  and  not  to  all  actions  ami  accoimts  relating  to 
merchants  and  merdiaiidize. 

If,  therefore,  an  account  be  stated  and  settled  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant,  and  a  sum  certain  be 
agreed  to  be  due  to  one  of  them,  if  the  party  to  whim 
the  action  is  due  does  not  bring  his  action. within  tliC 
limited  time,  he  is  barred  by  the  statute,  i  ifod.  2.70. 
2  Mod.^n.. 

By  the  exception  in  the  statute  concerning  mer- 
chants accounts,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  no  other 
actions  are  excepted,  and  that  bills  of  exchange  for 
value  received  arc  not  sue*-  ••■•• —  -f  - — mtasarc 
intended  by  the  statute  of .!  .226. 

In  case  of  a  mutual  account  of  any  sort  between 
tradesmen  or  others,  for  any  ium  of  which  credit  has 
been  given  within  six  years,  this  circumstance  will  be 
I  iimiiiiyd  as  evidence  of  an  acknowledgment  of  there 
being  such  an  open  account  between  the  parties,  and 
of  a  promise  to  pay  the  balance,  so  as  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  st.itutc.     6  T.      p.  i  Sp* 

This  exception,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the 
account  of  a  tradcsnun  with  his  customers,  bccisse 
these  are  not  mutual  dealings,  and  the  tradesman  is 
barred  from  recovering  for  more  than  those  articles 
which  have  been  sold  within  six  years.  J?«i7.N.P.  149. 

It  has  been  held  under  the  statute,  that  in  cises  of 
executors,  if  the  six  years  be  not  elapsed  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  the  executor  takes  out 
proper  process  within  th;  year,  the  bar  by  rea^a  of 

the 


.!,..  ;j.-;,  ,,i>,,..  ,„:i!.  !ie..sevei4,  yi>i-f.....ii-,. »r.-  .4x  yeari 
.        ,    iiiand  ij-i  d  before 

When  the  time  l:>egins  to  run,  the  ititcrvcouioa  of 
a  legal  di*abjlity.iu- the  persOtr  hav-ii)*  right, \*ill  not  , 
j/rovent  the  time-  going  against  hiow',   3  T«  Repj-joo, 

The  st.itirtc,   huwcvcr,  only  bars  tlvc  k'^;al  remedy, 
ftirtl  a  crethtor  bo  the-required  amount  may  strike  a 
.•-<,^^kat,..although  bis  debt  is  above  six  years  standing. 
.    I  Salk.  I5'4. 

And  nltboiigh  the   ,-.«auv.,  01    ■..i>iLa-i^..i  iniA  the 
;,  courts  iia  equity^  neither  a  trusty  a  iftortgage,.  or  a 
J- ..cJjiarity^.  arc;  botuid  .by  these  statutes,     a  &i/i.  124. 
'xJ^erii.  2r99''  '•  i^'c'i'-  256.  I  Chanc.  Ca.  I02. 

.vfixe  statute  of  limitations,  as  a  plea  to  a  just  debt, 

is  so  far  discoHiitenanced  by  the  courts,  that  a  very 

.:..;3light  acknoxvledgmcnt  is  now  held  sufEcient  to  de- 

..  stroy  its  operation,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Statute 

not  being  to  prevent  lawful  debts  from  being  paid, 

f.j^erely  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  they  have 

^  ..been  due,  but  to  establish  a  security  against  fraudu- 

.y^j^iit  demands,  when  vouchers  may  perhaps  be  lost,  or 

[  -.witnesses   to   a  payment    made,  without  any  other 

proof,  may  be  dead,     i  Gilb.  Evid.  4 1  o. 

.Thus  a  letter  written  by  a  defendant  (who  pleaded 

;  ^  thp  statute  of  limitntions)  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney, 

.  pn  being  served  with  a  writ,  couched  in  ambiguous 

r^teyms,  -neither  expressly  admitting  nor  denyingthe 

,,--dcbt,  shall  be  left  to  a  jury  to  consider  whether  this 

,1  ^mpunt  to  an  acknowledgment.      3  T.  Rep.  760. 

[Wfs^f-'Vfjll.^pfOmise-from  a  serrant  or  agent  of  the 

,  •: ;  idefeHffl„os2ii^>?  Rep.  511. 

■Whefe.- there  are  two  or  more  cirav.-crs  of  a  joint 
■and  several, promissory  note,  the  acknowledgment  of 
one  .^5rx»y -.^>e.  given.- in  evidence  in  a  separate  action 
against -another, -and'-.vi  ill  defeat  the' "effect  of  the 
statute.      Doifg-^  &z^.  ■• 

■  ;Tbe  :st.rtArte  runs,  from  the  time  the  debt "  bfecomes 
.    s4upon  a  bHl  orufotc,  and  prat  from  the  date>     H.  BI. 
<>3i<  .    .'M    '.- -i .tii    -tr.d  •:■  .; 

It.i^dfebt ;9r;-4tii*y.i^*o  .arise  ■from  ....  .^\,v  u.Oi  v  con- 

.«H_de^tiftn,.a&f«r(  jx>ymen^  on  M|uest  made,  or  otlicr 

act  to  be  done,  the  statute  runs  from  the  tirae^  the 

q,r«fluaft.iQjadb^or:.act  done  orilyj'and  no't  froln  the 

,,^e-c^rtl»^.pjrfiiaipt  pcarcase.;  Bi/Zi:  -NvP:  i^i.'J 

(,r.,    W'here  a  person  has  a  debt  owirig  to  KiAi,'arid  tlie  ' 


yii?  abroad,  oBaf  fet  private r<(to«n& l»e  de^nu  it 


impmdeat  to  §ee  his  debtor,  he  may  sue > out -aiid  file 

file  a  wtit,  which  wiU  operate  as  a  demand,  and  keep 

his  claim  alive.  ■      ■•  ? 

I       The  statute  of  limitations  does  not  extend  to  OKes 

-.•of  slander,  where  special  damage  Is  the  object.  -  jBii!L 

iwiNtP.'rtii   'Nor  to  cn'm.  «»i  v'here  the  criminal' <jbn- 

versation,   and   not  the  assault,  is  the  gist  of'  the 

action. 

The  constructions  upon  this  statute  are  so  itnjkir- 
tant,  and  of  suc!i  universal  application,  that  it  has 
been  deemed  expedient  to  detail  them  thus  mimil!ely. 
LINCOLN,  a  city  the  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  with  a 
.    market  on    Friday.      The    chief  trade  is    in   c6al, 
brought  by  the  Trent  and  Fossdike,  and   oats  and 
wool,   which  are   sent  by  the  Withem.     Here  is  a 
smaU  manufacture  of  camlets.     It  is  32  miles  nMth- 
east  of  Nottingham,  and  133  north  of  London.   Long, 
o.  25  W.  lat.  53.  15  N. 
LINEN.     See  Excise,  Exports,  and  Imports. 
LIVERPOOL,  a  sea-port  in  Lancashire:     In  no  town 
of  this  united  kingdom  has  the  spirit  of  commercial 
.  enterprize  been  so  conspicuously  and  successfully  dis- 
played as  in  this,  which  rivals  even  the  metropolis  in 
the  extent  of  its  comnwrce,  and  the  magnificenae  of 
its  docks  and  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  merchant. 
■-■•■•  >.Its  near  connection,  and   ready  communication  by 
internal  rivers  and  canjUs,  with  the  exfeJnsivd  rosjnu- 
fatturing  town "^  and  neighbcurhood  of  Mnnrheiter ; 
the  coal  country  of  Wigr.n  ;  the  unrivalled  potteries 
of  Staffordshire;-  the- eJiiclHsive-export  of  «dlt ;  its 
central  situation  on  the  western  coast  of  the  kingdom, 
communicating  thereby  with  Dublin,  and  the  north- 
ern  pai'ts  of  Ireland ;     the  excellence   of  its   har- 
bour,  and   superior    accommodation   for  ■  shipping, 
have  rendered  Liverpool   a  formidable  rival  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  Bristol,  and  the  ether  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Liverpool  carries  on- a  most  beneficial  and  extensive 
commerce  with  America,  Africa,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  situated 
on  the  Black  Sea. 
. .,  .The  minds  of  the   inhabitants  of  Liverpoel"  are 
.(-.more    turned    to    exportation     than    manufactures, 
..  ^xccpt  those  which  relate  to  the  construction  and 
..  jequipmetit '  of   ships;     these,    however,    are    very 

numerous, 
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aamwmii,  »nd  A«  nnniber  of  shipwrights  only  is 
"^   ntd  to  exceed  3000. 

C^tpcT'-pfafte  prindag  op<m    china    and  earthen 

*  -^ire,  WM  first  inveitted  here  by  Messrs.  Sadler  and 

ft«4iNBk,  in  tj^7.     A  fmmmSmamee  ti  queen's  ware, 

'^-^iPMIthc  plan  of  the  StaAuMtire  pUfci'tes,  has  been 

reccnily  eslabiishrd  about  a  mik  above  the  town,  on 

<ke«tath  shore  of  the  river. 

Mills  of  various  constructions  for  spinoiag  of  cot- 
ton are  also  abundant  -,  and  a  great  anmber  of  wiud- 
^•'■taiHs  for  grinding  corn,   dyeing  woods,  drugs,  &c. 
Here  are  sercral  sugar  houses,  roperies,  tobacco  and 
«RttS*  mamffactories,  red  and  white  herring  boosa, 
two  colour  maniifiwtaries,  four  iron  founderies,  ceveral 
■,  and  three  glaa*  houses ;  glass  and 
!  makii^  and  gilding  have  abo  been  oon- 
'  iiayawid ;  mA  pvimiiig  and  cagtaving  are 
in  an  advancing  state,  as  well  as  coach  and  cabinet 
mdcing  \  watch  malnng  is  abo  very  extensively  pur- 
tnea. 

This  port  may  be  considered  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  most  valuable  inamtfatares  of  the  northern  coun* 
tics-     It  is  >vell  known   that  the  wc  '  "  niifac  • 

turen  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,   ariu   .,  •....r.d,  in 

general  not  b«ing  aUc  to  obtain  remittances  in  cash 
for  the  vast  quantities  of  goods  they  export,  employ 
•gents  in  Livarpool  to  effect  the  purchase  of  any  pro- 
dooe  Ifaat  arrivea  in  return  for   the  manufactured 
{roods.    fhM  obaervation  wiH  mflfeiently  demonstrate 
that  a  trade  of  this  description  mtnt  necessarily  in- 
crease. 

Ireland,  also,  from  the  situation  of  this  port,  finds 
it  ad vantageotis to  consign  hither  considerable  qtianti- 
Tiei  of  com  and  linen,  and  to  take  off  sugars,  tobacco, 
rofns,    and    other    commodities,    to   a     prodigious 
amount.    Scothnd  aho  imports  from  Liverpool  large 
finnmities  of  goods. 

Ahbeogh  the  local  position  of  Liverpool  does  not 
appear  so  advantageotij  for  trade  with  the  continent 
of  'uiropej  yet,  as  tiie  pnncrpal  objeft  or  the  mer- 
chant i  the  cheapest  market,  and  m  Livcr- 
focA,  ........ g^  only  to  realize  the  produce  of  maiiu- 

factmcd  goods,  the  pin  t>f  which  is  the  sole  object, 
it  can  afitird  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  other-,  a  dc- 
Dund,  thercfiare,  from  these  remote  parts,  cannor  fail 
to  ctnninvr.    Thta  firkirii  ffiaimficturcd  good^,  su- 
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perior  to  sSi'  others  in  quality,  will  find  their  way 
thither,  and  in  rettim  receive  that  produce  of  which 
the  manufacturing  towns  have  so  large  a  consump- 
tion. 

The  staple  comirodnies  of  Liverpool  are  salt,  coalr, 
slates,  glass,  earthen  ware,  &c.  anicles  that  must  al- 
ways necessarily  insure  a  considerable  portion  of  trade, 
because  there  are  ten  sea-port  towns  to  one  in  Europe, 
where  vessels  cannot  always  obtain  cargoes,  but  if 
they  carry  the  lower  priced  commodities  to  Liver- 
pool, fircights  are  always  certain. 

^fttanotiauitcs  that  have  been  made,  it  is  cdcu- 
lacfld  that  Liverpool  navigates  one  tiitifth  part  of  all 
the  shipping  (n  Great-Britain  ;  that  it  has  cnefiurth 
part  of  dkc  foreign  trade  of  Great-Britain,  one  half 
the  trade  of  the  city  of  London,  and  tnt  sixth  part 
of  the  general  commerce  vX  Great-Britain. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  commercial  spirit 
of  Liverpool,  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
armed  ships  that  have  obtained  licences  to  sail  with- 
out convoy  from  the  different  ports  of  th«  kingdom. 
From  JiUy  1789,  till  the  31st  of  December  1799, 
396  ships  of  the  above  description  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, 32  from  Ixmdon,  50  from  Lancaster,  and 
169  'from  all  other  parts. 

The  African  trade  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Liverpool.  Tliis  trade,  as  wcH  as 
the  general  trade  of  the  port,  has  been  since  consi- 
derably augmented.  From  the  year  1783  to  1793, 
both  inclusive,  the  value  of  slaves  imported  into 
the  W'cst-lndics,  in  Liverpool  vessels,  anioimted  to 
15,186,8501.  sterling.  2,378,073!.  being  deducted 
from  the  above  for  commission,  and  all  contingencies 
in  the  West-Indies,  the  net  proceeds  will  amount  to 
TQJ^S^ajl.  The  fJKtor  on  remitting  home  the 
above,  has  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  amounting 
to  614,7071.  leaving  a  balance  of  12,294,1 16I.  which 
on  the  average  of  the  eleven  years,  is  an  annual  re- 
mittance of  1,117,647!.  the  clear  annual  profit  of 
which,  ^er  deducting  all  ether  expecces,  wiU 
produce  to  the  merchant  214,677!.  155.  id.  The 
manufactures  and  articles  of  commerce  involved  ia 
the  African  trade,  appear  to  be  not  easily  calcu- 
Uble. 

By  estimate*  that  have  bce.i  already  made,  it  ap- 
pears that  one  fourth  ti  the  ships  belonging  toLivcr- 
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poo!  an        ,     _  ed  i«  th«  African  trade;  that  it  has 
five  eighth*  of  tha  African,  trade  of  Great-Britain, 
and  three  sevehths  of  the  African  trade  of  Europe. 
LIVERPOOL  DOCKS.     The  docks  of  Liverpool  pos- 

,  sess  cajwcity,  convenience,  and  symmetry ;  vhich, 
excepting  the  port  of  London,  constructed  upon  a 
similar  plan,  is  unrivalled  tloroughout  the  world. 
Tliosc  erections  are  at  once  stupendous  to  the  stranger, 
and  gratifying  to  the  merchant,  for  whose  conveni- 
ence they  were  erected.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising, 
that,  amidst  all  thc"^  fluctuations  of  the  tide,  such  a 
*ast  number  of  ?liips  should  be  so  regularly  and  or- 
derly disposed,  surrounded   by  houses,   in  the  very 

,  heart  of  the  town,  and  there  as  securely  placed  as 
property  in  a  stor^-house.  The  seaman  here  can  not 
pnly  step  in  and  out  of  his,  ship  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  passes  the  threshold  of  his  own  door,  but  cail  pass 
from  one  ship  to  another  with  as  much  facility  as  he 
would  visit  his  next  door  neighbour. 

The  advantages  of  a  ■  wet  dock  over  every  other 

species  of  hai-bour,  are  so  very  conspicuous,  that  the 

example  of  Liverpool  has  been  followed  by  the  mer- 

,  .chants  of  the  metropolis.     In  a  wet  dock,  as  the  ships 

t  !/ar.e  always  afloat,  they  cap  neither  be  affected  by  the 
tides,  nor  by  the  weather ;  they  can  load  and  unload 

1     at  all  times  without  any  obstacle,  or  risk  of  injury  to 

j  -their  cargo.  The  docks  in  this  port  are  so  compact 
and  contiguous  to  every  requisite  for  the  equipment 

.. ,_  of   ships,    that    no  delay   can   possibly  occur;   and 

4.  .from  their  contiguity  to  the  warehouses,  and  the 

I  extent  of  quay,  which  reaches  three  miles,  the  ships 
can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  with  the  utmost  dispatch, 

^  .  at  a  comparatively  trifling  e.xpence,  and  under  the 

( ;  merchant's  immediate  inspection. 

•,  -  ■     Th<se   docks   ere    called,  King's  Dock,   Queen's 

^  ;;\Blecji»:iSalt-IIouse  Dock,  Old  Dock,  St.  George's 
l^.ocjcj.  snd  the  Graving  Docks. 

King's  Dock  is  290  yards  long,  and  90  wide ;  com- 
prising an  arfa-of  ?6,  i  co.  square  yards,  and  finished 

.;;i  ^-at  ^theexpence.  ofajjdool.  This  dock  is  frequented 
by  ships  from  the  Greenland  fishery,  and  from  Ame- 
rica ;  and  also  by  British  ships,  and  those  belonging 
to  t^e  northern  states  from  tlie  Baltic,  laden  with 
naval  stores  ;  to  the  reception  of  which  the  spacious 
cpntigiious  yards  aad  warehouses  are  well  adapted. 
Queen's  Docic,  the  last  (oostructed,  is  the  largest 
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and  best  finished  dock  in  the  town,  being  270  yards 
long,  and  130  broad  ;  comprising  an  area  of. 35,100 
square  yards,  and  hnisJied  at  the  expence  of  35,000!. 

Salt-House  Dock,  so;  called  from  the  salt  works 
which  are  near  it,  is  of  an  irregular  form ;  comprising 
an  area  of  21,928  square  yards,  and  has  a  length  of 
quay  of  640  yards.  The  upper  part  of  this  dock  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a  receptacle  for  ships  that  are  laid 
up ;  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  river  is  chiefly 
occupied  as  ship  builders'  yards  ;  in  which  some  of 
the  finest  ships  of  their  rate  in  the  British  navy  have 
been  constructed. 

©Id  Dock  is  200  yards  long ;  comprising  an  area 
of  16,832  square-yards.  The 'gates, a4"S  34  feet  wide; 
and  it  has,  in  corrimon  with  all  the  docks,  a  commo- 
dious draw-bridge. 

This  dock,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  warehouses  of 
merchants  concerned  in  the  West  India  or  African 
ti-ade,  is  a  receptacle  for  these  branches  of  commerce. 
This  dock  is  also  frequented  by  Irish  traders,  and  ves- 
sels from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

St.  George's  Dock ;  this  is  chiefly  designed  as  a 
communication  between  this  and  the  other  docks  and 
the  Graving  Dock.  It  is  250  yards  long,  and  ico 
broad  J  comprising  an  area  of  25,300  square  yards, 
with  a  length  of  quay  of  670  yards.  This  dock  is 
very  commodious,  and  is  the  principal  resort  of  tlie 
West  India  shipping. 

The  Graving  Docks.  In  these  highly  finished 
docks,  vessels  are  as  commodiously  placed  for  repairing 
or  altering  as  when  first  building  on  the  stocks.  1  he 
ship  is  floated  by  the  tide  at  high-water,  and  left  dry 
at  low-water ;  the  flood-gates  are  then  shut,  and  -the 
water  after  excluded,  till  the  repairs  are  completed, 
when  the  flood-gates  beuig  opened  at  lowrwater,  ,the 
dock  is  filled  the  next  tide,  and  the  ship  is  then 
floated  out. 

The  above  are  the  principal  docks  in  this  port ;  the 
whole  of  which,  including  two  others  now  construct- 
ing, and  independent  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's 
dock,  are  now  augmented  to  tL-irUai ;  viz.  five  wet 
docks,  five  graving  docks,  and  three  dry  docks ;  oc- 
cupying a  space  of  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  whole  constructed  and  formed  upon  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

St.  George's,  the  Old  and  Salt-House  Docks,  com- 
municate 
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\  .  nng  into  the  .  -  I 

manned  or  unrigged,  n 
from"'     •-    -'ortide.      i  ..t  jviu^  .... 
alio  t  .  uc  in  the  same  manner, 

own  graving  dodu.  There  is.  also  co: 
nicaiion  under  ground  between  all  the  dutti  uy  .dt^t: 
timnds,  by  means  of  which  the  docks  may  be  easily 
cleaned.  These  docks  arc  superintended  by  dock- 
masters  }  and  have  watch,  lamps,  teavcngcrs.  Sec.  dis- 
tiuct  &om  the  town. 

Some  idea  of  tiic  progressive  increase  of  the  trade 
of  Liverpool  may  be  fur.ucd  £rom  the  foUowioj;  state- 
ment of  the  dock  dues,  paid  for  the  entrance  of  ships, 
regulated  by  their  tonnage. 

£■     *•    'f- 

In  1724        -     -     -     -  810   II     6 

i--r;        .     -     -     . 

170.      -    -    -    - 

179O        -     -     .     .      12.37-      7     7 
1797        -     -     -     -     13,311    12     8 
1800       -    -    -    -     23,379   13     6i 
Tciaen  W^nhust,  Liiht  Houu,  is'<-.    Contiguous 
to  the  King's  Dock  is  ihe  tobacco  warehouse,  ca- 
pable of  containing 

lodgment  of  all   i;.. ^  

erected  by  the  corporation  for  tL  -  of  storing 

all  the  tobacco  imported  here,  until  tite  duties  are 
paid*  The  extent  of  cjuay  opposite  to  thi>  warehouse 
is  the  only  place  in  the  port  where  tobacco  can  be 
land«d.  Bf  this  rcguUtion  the  tobacco  is  immedi- 
ately rolled  into  the  warehouse  on  landing,  where  it 
if  enamirv-d,  weighed,  a-  '  •  rod  ;  and  thus  effec- 
tually secured  from  snr.!..  r  theft.  This  mode 
also  is  ai!  lapted  to  the  convenience  of  the 
manufacturer,  wiio,  when  he  wants  a  hogshead  ur 
more,  has  only  to  Knd  the  duty,  and  he  ii.  supplied- 
The  utility  of  this  plan  has  been  to  strongly  felt,  th.it 
it  is  to  be  extended  by  tlic  legislature  to  other  com- 
mercial towns. 

Amongu  other  butUlings  worthy  of  observation  ore 
the  custom-house,  the  exchange,  the  oU-houK,  the 
seamen's  hos;  >use}   from   tlu: 

latter,  upon  'i-.    ...  , —  .,  -J, are  made  of  til  c 

at  rival  of  difiercxu  ships,  which  are  comtnuniratc-d 
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fc  -  so  th.^t 

the  distant  approach  of  any  particular  ship^  mar  be 
frequently  known  <evcrai  hours  bafore  sho  can  lie 
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f-IVRfPOlBN  O.  DON  arc  chosen  out  of  the 

!)  as  assistants  to  the  masters  and  wardens  of  the 
sevLj-ai  con  tcrs  of  council,  and  for  their 

better  inter,  ^  :  s.     If  any  liveryman  rtfu.sc 

to  take  upon  him  the  office,  the  Irrd  mayor  and  ;>l- 
dcrmcn  may  fine  lum  in  a  certain  sum,  and  bring  an 
ar--  ■•-'■  -Icbt  for  the  same.     iM    '    "     .: 

LOv .  .rument  used  at  sea  to 

ot  th«  ship's  sailing. 

LOG  BOARD,  a  t.ible  r 

into  five  columns,  in  the  .....    , 
hour  of  the  day i  in  tbc  second,  t 


rate 


-h  is  divided 

-  -'t'  -rd  5}ie 

..1  the 

third, 


tffli'cn'l^c'ntfmbci'  of  knots  nin  off  the  ree!  at  tlie 
time  of  heaving  the  log  -,  in  the  fourth,  the  wind ;  and 
in  the  fiftli,  observations  on  the  weather,  &c. 

LOG  BOOK,  a  book  riiled  in  cohimns  like  the  log- 
bor.r J,  into  which  the  account  on  the  log  board  is 
transcribed,  and  from  whence,  after  being  properly 
corrected,  it  is  entered  in  the  journal.  By  several 
statutes,  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  are  bound 
to  keep  a  regular  log-book,  as  are  also  captains  of  pri- 
vateers and  letters  of  marque.  Sec  Fisheries,  Pri- 
vateers. 

LONDON,  the  largest  city  in  Europe,  the  metropolis 
of  Britain,  and  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing city  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  north  lat.  51  deg.  31  min.  and  all  charts  and 
books  of  navigation  published  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, reckon  the  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
London,  consequently  its  o*n  is  0°  o  o". 

When  the  Romans  first  invaded  Britain  under  Ju- 
lius Cxsar,  London  was  but  a  small  place,  and  is 
called  by  Tacitus  Londimimi  or  Londinum.  It  was 
then  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  a  colony,  accor- 
ding to  Henry,  vol.  i.  page  170,  which  had  arrived 
from  Belgium  (the  Netherlands),  and  founded  a  city 
called  Tri-uow,  or  the  new  city,  which  appears  to  bave 
been  the  first  name  of  that  great  city.  The  'I'rino- 
bantes  were  the  first  of  the  British  states  that  submit- 
ted to  the  Roman  conqueror  ;  but  though  nothing  of 
importance  escaped  the  eagle  eye,  or  the  accurate  in- 
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formation  of  Cxsar,  who  came  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  spot  where  it  stood,  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
his  Commentaries,  from  which  it  may  with  certainty 
be  concluded,  that  k  was  then  a  place  of  very  little 
importance. 

There  are  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  exact  sFtu- 
ation  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
some  placing  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  be- 
cause the  three  great  Roman  roads  intersected  each 
other  nearly  where  the  obelisk  in  St.  George's  Fields 
now  stands  5  and  because  many  Roman  coins,  bricks,, 
and  fragments  of  chequered  pavement  have  been 
found  there.  But  that  opinion  seems  founded  on 
slight  grounds :  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
Roinans  encamped  there  previous  to  the  attack  of 
London,  and  the  passage  of  the  Thames. 

Leaving  to  antiquari.ai>s  to  Settle  this  point,  it  is 
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sufficient  to  state  that  London,  according  to  the  first 
authentic  records,  was  situated  between  the  creek 
which  run  along  Fleet  ditch  and  "Wallbrock,  the 
south  side  protected  by  the  Thames,  and  tlie  north 
by  an  extensive  forest. 

The  Romans  took  possession  of  London  on  their 
second  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  105  years 
after  the  first  arrival  of  Ca:sar,  and  it  vras  then  of 
Considerable  extent  and  importaHce. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  it  was  a  consi- 
derable city,  and  carried  on  what  was  then  deemed 
an  extensive  trade.  Seven  of  the  great  roads  of  An- 
toninus centered  in  I..ondon,  which  proves  that  ia  his 
time  it  was  reckoned  to  be  the  capital  of  the  island. 

In  the  year  64  of  the  Christian  asra,  London,  which 
had  then  no  walls,  was  taken  and  burnt  by  queen  Boa- 
dicea,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  ;  but 
it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  time 
of  Se%'erus,  it  was  considered  as  a  great  and  wealthy 
city.  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  wall 
of  stone  and  brick  was  built  for  Its  defence,  at  which, 
time  it  extended  from  Ludgate-hill,  to  a  spot  a  little 
beyond  where  the  tower  now  stands.  Its  breadth  was 
inconsiderable,  reaching  only  as  far  north  as  London- 
wall,  and  Bull  and  Mouth-street.  There  was  a  wait 
on  the  river  side  also,  where  Than'ves-street  now  is.. 
The  whole  length  of  the  wall  was  three  miles,  the 
height  22  feet ;  and  there  were  15  towers  for  defence, 
supposed  to  have  been  about  40  feet  In  height. 

In  the  year  849,  the  Danes  ascended  the  Thames- 
with  250  ships,  took  and  burnt  London,  massacring 
a  great  number  of  the  inhablt.ints.  They  returned 
two  years  afterwards  with  a  still  larger  fleet,  intending 
entirely  to  destroy  what  their  former  fury  had  spared  ; 
but  they  were  defeated  with  a  great  slaughter  by  king 
Athelwolfe  and  his  son. 

Alfred  the  Great  rebuilt  the  walls  and  houses,  but- 
being  of  wood,  it  was  again  totally  destroyed  by  an 
accidental  fire  In  893-  This  great  king,  however,  soon 
had  it  rebmit,  divided*  it  into  wards  and  precincts, 
instituted  a  sheriff  for  its  better  government,  and  laid, 
the  foundation  of  that  municipal  order  by  which  the 
city  is  governed  at  the  pi-esent  day. 

In  1015,  the  Danes  again  attacked  London  under 
Canute,  but  though  their  force  was  considerable,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  had  subniittcdjj.yet 

the 
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tir  Londoners  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  the  besiegers; 
thoagh  by  a  subsequent  arrangement  it  was  given  up 
to  the  Danes,  who  levied  on  it  a  fine  of  10,500!.  being 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  what  was  paid  at  the  same  time 
by  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  104^,  the  Londoners  first  sent  representatives  to 
parliament,  on  settling  the  succession  to  the  throne 
after  Canute's  death.  The  saccession,  at  first  contested 
between  Canute's  two  sons,  wa«  finally  adjudged  to 
Harold  Flarcfoot,  by  an  assembly  of  Wittenagtmetf, 
held  at  Oxford  by  the  Tharus  of  England  and  the 
Pi/itf  cfl^nditi.  By  pilots  was  implied  the  leading 
men  or  magistrates,  who  were  then  men  of  import- 
ance, as  the  Saxon  records  aisare  us  that  none  were 
admitted  into  this  assembly  except  the  nobility  and 
pilots  of  London. 

On  the  Norman  invasion,  London  submitted,  as  did 
the  rest  of  England,  to  William  the  Conqueror  \  and 
In  1077  and  1086,  it  was  twice  nearly  reduced  to  ashes 
by  accidental  fires. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  11.  the  title  of  chief  magis- 
trate was  changed  from  that  of  portgrcrc  to  bailifi*, 
who  in  1189  claimed  and  acted  as  chief  butler  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  L  The  tame  year  this 
head  butler,  Henry  Fitzalwinc,  was  called  mayor,  a 
'"ti''  -Tdby  the  first  magistrates  ercr  since.  The 

*lBr?t  jr.  ..L  act  of  the  mayor  was  to  order  all  houses  to 
be  built  in  future  of  stone,  with  party  walls,  and  to 
be  coTcred  with  slate  or  tiles,  to  prcTcnt  ravages  by 
fire,  by  which  I..oiv.lon  had  suflfercd  so  much. 

The  citizens  of  London  aj^plied  to  king  John,  in 
the  year  1215,  for  a  pownr  to  choose  their  own  mayor; 
^  H^ich  privilege  he  was  pleased  to  grant,  by  an  addi- 
tional charter,  whereby  ihcf  were  empowered  anjtu- 
^j  to  elect  from  among  thentclvea  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate. 

By  the  same  charter  they  were  obliged  to  present 
him  to  the  king  for  his  approbation,  or  in  his  absence 
to  his  justiciary )  this  custom  still  remaining,  he  is 
yearly  presented  to  the  brd  chancellor;  without  which 
sanction  the  pcrvoa  so  chosen  cannot  act. 

Richard  1.  granted  the  Ijondintcn  a  privilege  of 
choosing  annually  from  among  themselves,  two  bail- 
ifls  or  sherjfts,  for  their  better  government. 

By  thes.-jid  charter  of  king  John,  anno   1199,  the  ' 
cstizens  of  LofMkm  wcrcr«4afD«ctcd^  chooK  their 


U  own  sherlflfs,  by  virtue  of  which  g^t  ofconfirnvJ- 
tion,  ami  the  pressing  instances  of  the  commonalty, 
35  of  the  ."nost  prudcrit  and  sub-rtantial  part  of  their 
body  were  chosen  ;  but  wliether  by  the  bdilifls  and 
aldermen,  or  folkmotc,  is  not  mentioned. 

Besides  the  mayor,  alclcrmcn,  and  shcrifi^s,  there  are 
several  other  eminent  officers  belonging  to  the  city. 

There  is  a  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  a  learneif 
lawj-er,  skilful  in  the  customs  of  the  city ;  he  is  to  tc 
a  chief  assistant  to  the  lord  mavors,  for  their  better  di- 
rection  in  matters  of  justice  and  law.  He  takes  place, 
in  councils  and  in  courts,  before  any  man  that  hat)j 
not  been  mayor,  and  delivers  the  jcotcnces  of  tlic 
whole  court. 

His  office  is  always  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
mayor,  in  recording  pleas,  and  passing  judgments  ; 
and  by  him  records  and  processes  had  before  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  ought  to  be  recorded  by  word  of 
mouth  before  the  judges  assigned  there  to  correct  ei- 
rors.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  have  therefore  used 
commonly  to  set  forth  all  other  businesses  touching 
the  city,  before  the  king  and  his  council,  as  also  in 
ce;tain  of  the  king's  courts,  by  Mr.  Recorder, 

The  chizcns  of  London  having  by  divers  royal 
grams  obtained  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
magistrates,  they  were  elected  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men, and  a  mimber  of  commons  summoned  by  them 
out  of  each  of  the  wards  ;  but  the  numher»  being 
occasionally  varied,  at  the  discret^'on  of  rfic  aldermen, 
gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  commonalty  ;  for  the  re- 
rowing  of  which,  the  nrxethod  of  election  was  altered 
by  an  act  of  comnum  council,  anno  I47<$,  whereby 
the  present   manner  of  electin  liverymen  of 

the   several   componics   was  c, i  :    by   virtue 

wherfgf  the  lord  mayor,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city,  is  amually  chosen  on  Michaelmas  diiy ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  liverymen  assemble  in  C:  '  '!  " 
en   the  said  day;  where,  by  holding  up  c:  . 

they  choose  two-  of  the  senior  aldermen  below  the 
chair,  who- being  rtturned  to -the  court  of  lord  mayor 
and  aldcnnen,  the  senior  alderman  is  comawly  (le- 
dared  lord  mayor  elect. 

The  officers  belonging  to  the  lord  mayor,  for  the 
support  of  hb  dignity,  are  the  sword  bearer,  who  for 
the  expence  of  bistable  h:«s  a  very  considerable  an- 
nual allowascc  *,  the  conunon  hvnt,  common  fner, 

and 
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■ai'i  .  :,  ,who  haveali  ;,'0».pcj'- 

quiskcs,  with  «jich  the  title  of  esquire ;  together  wijh 

.  the  three  sci-icint  carvers,  three  Serjeants  of  the  cham- 

(..ber,  a  serjeant   of  tJie -channel,  two -yeomen  of  the 

.  chamber,  four  yeomen  of  the  water-side,  a  yeojiian 

.  43f  the  channel,  an  under   water   ballitF,  four  y£>ung 

men  waiters,  three  meal  weighers,  two  yeomen  of  Uie 

wood-wharf,  and  the  foreign  taker. 

The  aldermen  .are  the  second  constituent  part  .of 
.the  city  legislature,  auJ  all  of  them  who  have  passed 
the  chair,  .and  three  under  it,  are  by  "charter  pcrpe- 
-tual  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  city;  and  by  the 
same  pawer,  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  oflice  exempt 
from  serving  on  inquests,  juries,  &c.  as  they  are 
•likewise  without  the  city. 

•In  the  lyth  of  Richard  II.  anno   1394,  it  was  by 

parliament  .enacted,  that  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of 

London  should  not  from  thenceforth  be  elected  an- 

.   xiually,  but   continue  in   their  several  oflices  during 

life  or  good  behaviour. 

The  aldermen  of  London  having  anciently  become 
-so  by  purchase,  occasioned  great  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings among  the  commonaky;  for  the  allaying  of 
which,  and  preventing  the  like  for  tlie  future,  it  was, 
in  the  year  1402,  by  the  common  council  enacted, 
that  they  should  be  elective  ;  the  manner  of  which 
election  has  several  times  varied :  but  in  the  year  1714, 
;bythe  common  council  of  the  city  it  was  enacted, 
that  from  thenceforth,  in  all  elections  of  aldermen, 
•there  shall  be  chosen  only  one  citizen  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  ward  destitute  of  an  alderman,  and 
the  person  so  elected  to  be  returned  by  the  lord 
mayor  (or  other  returning  officer,  duly  qualified  to 
hold  a  court  of  wardmote)  to  the  court  of  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  by  whom  the  person  so  returned  is 
to  be  admitted,  and  sworn  into  the  office  of  alder- 
man. 

The  situation  of  London  for  trade  is  the  best  in 
the  island,  the  river  Thames  being  navigable  for  ships 
•  of  the  greatest  burthen  used  either  in  commerce  or 
■  iJin  war.  The  extension  of  London  was  in  former 
times  a  cause  of  much  jealousy  and  uneasiness  to  the 
■sovereigns  of  England  ;  numbers  of  laws  were  made 
to  keep  it  within  its  ancient  bounds ;  and  we  even 
fmd  a  very  unjust  and  extraordinary  proclamation  of 
■the.  wise  queen  Elizabeth  on  that  subject,  that  but  ill 
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laiilcs  with  her  gcnei-al  character  for  prudence,  }US' 
lice,  and  foresight. 

In-  this  proclamation  her  majesty  declares,  that 
foreseeing  the  great  and  manifold  hiconveniences  and 
mischiefs  which  daily  grow,  and  are  likely  more  and 
jnore  to  increase  unto  the  state  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  suburbs  and  confines  thereof,  by  access  and 
confluence  of  people  to  inhiibit  them,  not  only  by 
reason  that  such  multitudes  could  hardly  be  governed 
by  ordinary  justice  to  serve  God  and  obey  her  ma- 
jesty, without  constituting  an  addition  of  more  offi- 
cers, and  enlarging  of  authorities  and  jurisdictions  for 
til  at  purpose,  but  also  could  hardly  be  provided  with 
sustcntation  of  victual,  food,  and  other  like  necessa- 
ries for  man's  relief  upon  reasonable  prices ;  axid 
finally,  for  the  said  such  nmltitudes  of  people  inha- 
biting in  small  rooms,  whereof  many  be  very  poor, 
and  such  as  must  live  by  begging  or  worse  means, 
and  being  heaped  up  together,  and  in  a  sort  smo- 
thered, .  with  many  families  of  children  and  servants 
in  one  house  or  small  tenement,  it  must  need  follow, 
that  if  any  plague  or  other  universal  sickness  come 
amongst  them,  it  would  presently  spread  through  the 
whole  city  and  confines,  and  also  into  all  parts  of  the 
realm. 

For  remedy  whereof,  she  commands  all  persons  to 
desist  and  forbear  from  any  new  buildings  of  any 
hou.se  or  tenement  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the 
gates  of  London,  and  only  one  family  to  inhabit  one 
house.  And  having  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her 
reign  published  certain  useful  orders  and  decrees  for 
enforcing  her  then  proclamation,  further  corrobora- 
ted by  act  of  parliament  in  the  35th  year  of  ner 
reign,  (see  the  years  1580  and  1^93),  yet  the  mischief 
daily  increasing  through  the  negligence  of  magistrates, 
&c.  she  now  further  commands  the  lord  mayor'  of 
London  faithfully  to  execute  the  following  articles, 
&c.  Articles  I  and  2  are  the  same  with  those  in 
the  statute  of  the  35  th  of  this  queen,  already  exhi- 
bited under  the  year  1593. 

3.  Such 'tenements  as  have  been  divided  within 
these  ten  years  in  the  foresaid  limits,  the  inmates  to 
be  avoided  presently,  if  they  have  no  estate  for  life, 
lives,  or  years  yet  enduring,  and  for  such  as  have  no 
estate  or  term,  then  as  the  same  shall  end  the  tene- 
ment to  be  reduced  to  the  former  state. 

4- All 
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4.  All  shcils  and  shops  to  be  pulled  Jban^fcat  have 
been  erected  within  these  seven  years  past. 

5.  Empty  houics  ercacJ  within  seven  ycirs  post 
sV  "  -  -  '  !  •'  to  any,  unlr>i  the  owner  shall  be  con- 
t  be  disposed  of  for  some  of  the  poor  ot 
the  parish  thst  arc  destitute  of  houses,  at  such  rents 
as  thi 

6.  1 ,^-  . -i  new  foundations,  which  arc  not 

jet  finished,  shall  be  pulled  down: — with  many 
other  rcgulations-Jiot  material  enough  for  us  to 
trans«nb<.  .  - 

The  Ijondoncrs  themselves  frequently  complained 
of  the  number  of  strangers  who  settled  round  the 
city  in  diffa-tnt  quarters,  owing  to  their  not  being 

'» 


f.- ...,,.-., 


, ,.  I 


K,, 


ti.:. 


.  .-asc,  and  atprcscat  contains  above  8oo,qoo 

i:  "  '       •    dgl>t   niillif.  ■■     r 

.1  if  times  as  I.,'     _       ...v.- 

the  time  of  the  rc- 
\  1  to  the  whole  ex^ndl- 

tUJL-    ■ 

Loi  of  itsdf }  it  is  divided  into 

twenty-six  wards,  over  each  of  which  an  aldcr^tan 
presides. 

London,  viz.  i  ^>cing 

the  son  o.  i.anj  and  by  purthasc,  under,  an 

order    <" 

In  •  iutiday  is  a  mackct 

overt  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  "and  mer- 
chandize, 5  Rep.  85.  But  no  person,  not  being  a 
freeman  cf  F  •■  '"".  -hall  keep  any  shop  or  otlicr 
p!ace  to  j  ,     /retail,  any  goods  or  wares, 

or  use  any  handicraft  trade. within  the  city,  under 
pctialry  of  5L      "  ^    .  .    ■  .    .    dart.  Car.  I. 

Tcrsons  ou^     ^  ^ble  gcods  in  London, 

the  chief  oiSccf  s  of  the  company  to  which  such  pcr- 

\;  may  scixe  and  carry  them  to  Guildha!!, 

'  '    tiled  by  a  jury,  and  if  found  dc- 

t-.  .  ;ak  them. 

By  chartrr  Henry  ' .  all  the  men  of  London,  and 
i'  '  .'        free  from  scot  and  lot,  danc- 

^  .  .   ,   — i   from  all  toll,  pxisage,  and 

,  and  all  other  custcaiS,  through  all  Euglaiut 
and  the  pens  of  the  sea. 
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:^.;Bttt  th«  person  claiming  these  privileges  mustjiot 
only  be  a  freeman  but  an  inhabitant  of  London. 

The  customs  of  London  are  various  ;  and  in  case 
of  dispute,  they  are  to  be  tried,  except  in  particular 
instances,  by  the  certificate  ot  tlie  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  certified  by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder. 

"Where  a  woman  exercises  a  trade  in  London, 
wherein  her  husband  doth  not  intermeddle,  by  the 
custom  she  sliall  have  all  the  advantages,  and  be  sued 
as  ajhfu  idt  merchant. 

The  cust«Jms  of  London  r;u'.c  :.     ''  '    ilars 

with  respect  to  trade,  apprentices,  ^  lans, 

&c.  The  custom  relative  to  the  distribution  of  a 
frccnaan's  estate  extends  only  to  casf  s  of  intestacy,-  or 
express  agreements  m.ide  -v  ;...  m.  '.'..i  of  mar- 
riage. 

Besides  the  great  sums  contributed  to\rards  the 
state,  the  poor'*  '  taxes  for  "  "  md  pav- 
ing, and  other  t    .  _   _..,  amount   : Liiormous 

sum ;  so  that  nidng  persons  of  all  ages,  ti»e  average 
of  taxes  paid  would  amotmt  to  «  sum  not  under  12I. 
ahead.  To  compare  '  ■  -  :-'  ^-'  -  •  .,  London 
must  be  cosisidered  •  .  c  world. 

1  he  only  place  that  .ia  any  way  has  resembled  it  in 
x\v  •-  is  tlie  pro\incc  of  Molbnd  and  city  of 

Ai. ..  If  the  taxes  of  ^1  sorts  paid  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  equally  dividt.'d, 
they  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  of 
wl.        '       •    '    '"  .  "■    ■■  ■         '■       .ly.     But 

be-        •  '.  London 

than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom*  and  with  it, 
taken  on  an  average  not  less, than  one-third,  there 


are 


c .. , 


■e  metro- 


po!.  .  the  fol- 

Igniafl  sources,  peculiar  (o  itself. 
JUW  ■   •  ■■■:■•'■■  •;  ex- 

pended ^  ./and 

gentry  who  come  to  reside  diu-iog  the  winter^  indu- 
di;.  rs  of  both  houses  of  parliaaicnt :  money 

br:  '  ■■  ■    '■•••■    ->■:•.•:■■-•  •'•  ■■    •  •■• -f  the 

cc>.:  ;gy- 

mcniw:  iiLondoni  money  expended  by 

for  "     ;rts;  East  Indians 

an  .d  ilicir  money  in 

L'-  .m  from  30  t<^35 

miiiioQS  iumuaily,  which  is  indepcndutt  of  the  «io- 

ncy 
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ney  that  comes  from  other  quarters  by  the  ordinary 
resources  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  immense 
^gregatc  sum  that  arises  from  the  whole  of  these 
sources  enahles  London  to  pay  the  prodigious  load  of 
taxes  already  stated,  and  gives  rise  to  that  prodigious 
extension  which  astonishes  every  one.  The  greatest 
•of  all  the  sources  of  revenue  is  the  national  debt,  the 
■■tum  of  not  less  than  12  or  14  millions  being  annually 
received  by  persons  in  or  about  London,  which  would 
maintain  25,000  families  at  Jool.  a  year  each,  which 
IS  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  support  any  second- 
rate  city  in  Europe  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  number  of 
persons  whom  25,000  families  so  living  would  main- 
tain, except  Paris  and  Constantinople,  there  is  not 
any  city  in  Europe  contains  so  many  persons  as  would 
be  maintained  from  this  source  alone. 

The  great  increase  of  London  since  the  national 
debt  augmented  so  rapidly,  had  there  been  no  other 
cause,  would  not  be  nnaccountcd  for ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider that  above  six  milfions  on  the  annual  income 
lias  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  London  shoidd,  for  ten  years  to 
■come,  increase  faster  than  it  ever  has  yet  done. 
The  port  of  London  is  not  so  commodious  as  the 
'  greatness  of  its  trade  requires;  but  wet  docks  are 
now  constructing  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur that  will  very  soon  take  away  that  reproach. 
The  trade  increased  by  degrees,  and  the  quays  had 
heen  covered  with  warehouses  with  that  irregularity 
■•which  never  f  lils  to  take  place  when  accommodations 
are  prepared  by  private  traders,  each  studying  his  own 
situation,  wants,  and  circumstances. 

The  moment,  however,  seems  to  be  now  arrived 
when  whatever  is  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  in 
London,  either  as  the  seat  of  commerce  or  the  abode 
of  opulent  people,  will  be  done  away,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  small  portion  of  that  wealth  which  has  been 
accumulated,  to  the  improvement  of  the  conveniency 
and  beauty  of  the  town.  What  has  been  done  for- 
merly by  private  exertion  and  withoirt  any  genei-al 
plan,  will  be  henceforth  done  upon  a  regular  phra, 
and  with  a  view  to  general  impro%'ement. 

The  state  of  shipping  in  1540  of  London  was  but 
Tery  low,  when  compared  with  the  present  times,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  Wheeler's  Treatise  of  Com- 
merce, in  4to,  1601,  who  expressly  asserts,  that  about 
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sixty  years  before  he  wrote,  that  Is  In  1540,  there 
were  not  above  four  ships,  besides  those  of  the  royal 
navy,  that  were  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
each  within  the  river  Thames. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  port  of  London  250 
years  ago,  by  way  of  contrast  with  which  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  state  the  state  of  shipping  in  i8o2. 

Total  ships  entered  inwards  in  i802  at  the  port  of 
London  only : 

British  ves-sols         •  -  3385 

Foreign  -  -  *549 


Tonnage  (total)  866,790. 
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LONDON  DOCKS.  By  39  and  42  Geo.  III.  c.  47; 
entitled  An  act  for  the  greater  accommodation  and 
security  of  shipping,  commerce,  and  revenue,  within 
the  port  of  London,  a  company  is  established  under 
the  denomination  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  of 
•which  the  following  is  a  copious  abstract : 

By  39  G.  in.  c.  69,  the  directors,  or  any  five  or 
more  of  them,  are  required,  from  time  to  time,  as 
there  shall  be  occasion,  to  nominate  and  appoint  a 
dock  master  or  dock  masters,  he  or  they  first  produc- 
ing, after  being  duly  examined  by  the  Trinity  House, 
a  certificate  of  the  proper  qualification  of  such  person 
or  persons  to  execute  the  office  of  dock  master ;  and 
the  said  directors  may  also  remove,    suspend,    or 
dismiss  any  such  dock  master  :  the  dock  master  ap- 
pointed as  above,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
(but  subject  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  herein- 
after expressed),  to  direct  the  mooring,  unmooring, 
moving,  or  removing  of  all  ships  and  other  vessels, 
lighters,  and  craft,  coming  into  or  being  in  the  said 
docks,  and  the  basons  and  cuts  thereof,  and  coming 
into,  lying,  or  being  in  such  parts  of  the  river  Thames 
at  Limehouse  Hole  and  Blackwall,  as  shall  be  within 
the  distance  of  200  yards  from  any  entrance  out  of 
the  said  river  there  into  the  w^orks  of  the  said  com- 
pany, as  to  the  time  or  times  and  manner  of  their 
entrance  into,  lying  in,  or  going  out  of  or  from  the 
same  docks,  basons,  and  cuts  and  parts  of  the  said 
river,  and  their  position,  loading,  and  discharging 
therein  respectively,  and  the  time  or  times  of  opening 
or  shutting  the  several  gates  of  the  said  works ;  and 
in  case  the  owner,  master,  pilot,  servant,  or  other  per- 
son 
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Ing  the  charge  or  command  of  any  stip  cr 
oiacr  vessel,  shall  rcnise  or  neglect  to  moor,  unmoor, 
move,  or  remove  the  same  according  to  such  direc- 
tion, immediatelT  aftet-  notice  given  in  wriiing,  or 
left  with  some  person  on  boar  J  the  said  ship  or  vessel 
for  that  pnrposc,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  dock  master,  or  his  assistants,  to  moor,  unmoor, 
move,  or  remove  kuch  vessel,  and  the  charges  and  ex- 
pcnccs  thereof  respectively  shall  be  repaid,  together 
with  a  sum  not  exceeding  icl.  nor  less  than  5I.  for 
each  oficBce,  bj  the  master  or  owner  or  other  person 
having  the  charge  or  command  of  such  sliip  or  vessel, 
and  may  be  recovered  hj  the  treasurer  for  the  time 
being  of  tlte  said  company  from  the  owmer  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  on  de- 
mand, bf  (iK-h  ways  and  meam  as  pmahics  and 
forfeiturts  are  by  this  act  to  be  recovered  •,  the  said 
penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
uses  hcreinaftrr  moitioRcd  ;  and  in  case  any  master, 
commander,  mate,  pilot,  or  other  person  or  persons 
takiag  the  commaad  tt  any  ship  or  other  vessel,  or 
tl»e  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  whonuocver,  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  the  moor- 
mg,  nnftiooring,  moving,  or  removing  of  any  ship  or 
other  vessel  in  the  said  docks,  or  in  the  basons  and 
cut*  which  shall  belon;;  thereto,  or  in  any  such  parts 
of  the  river  Thames,  at  Umehoitse  Hole  and  Black- 
vrall  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  within  the  distance  of  200 
jardi  irom  any  entrsnee  oat  of  the  said  river  there 
into  the  works  of  the  said  company,  such  person  or 
persona  shall,  for  every  such  oft'ence,  forfeit  a  sum 
.  not  excerdiof;  5I.  nor  less  than  40s.  to  be  recovered 
an4  vj^XieA  m  hcrcinnftcr  is  directed :  provided  aU 
-  «ay<,  that  such  dock  master  or  dock  tnastcrs  shnll  not 
KMtor,  or  cause  to  be  moored,  or  stationcil,  any  ship 
or  vessel  in  turh  place  or  in  such  manner  as  shall  ob- 
•tfttct  or  render  incommodious  the  entrances  into  or 
out  of  the  canal  herrhy  :\nthnu7ri\  to  he  made. 

Provided  alwnyt,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 

directors,  or  any  fhc  or  more  of  them,  to  confirrti, 

ahrr,  or  aawi'il  and  make  vbid,  any  acts,  onlers  or 

direeti'        -    '    *—  my  person  in  respect  of  the  5f.»- 

.«Cl•Ml^^;  r-fioriiig,  mooring,  or   removing 

9*4  taiy  ship  of  vessel  whatsoever,  under  the  authrrit y 

t*f  U6-  '<S  or   any  of  the 

'^fr***  J  vi  «..i^.  T^vii^j  » i.>i.u  shall  be  thereunto 

aai 
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belonging,  of  within  any  such  part  of  the  fiver 
Thames,  at  Limehousc  Hole  or  Blackwall,  as  shall  be 
within  the  said  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from 
any  entrance  out  of  the  said  river  there,  into  the 
works  of  the  said  company,  and  that  whether  such 
acts,  orders  or  directions,  shall  have  been  complaiued 
of  or  not }  and  to  give  such  furtha  or  other  orders 
or  directions  therein  as  the  said  directors  shall  think 
proper  ;  which  said  orders  or  directions,  so  to  b; 
given,  shaU  be  hnal  and  conclusive,  and  shall  be  per- 
formed and  executed  by  all  parties  concerned  therein, 
without  any  further  or  other  appeal.     S.  -8;.. 

The  orders  and  direaions  given  by  the  said  direc- 
tors, or  by  any  person  or  persons  duly  appouitcd  to 
execute  the  office  of  harbour  m.«stcr,  or  dock  master, 
to  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or 
command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  within  the  said  port, 
canal,  docks,  basons,  or  other  works,  shall  not  lessen 
or  diminish  any  responsibility  which  the  said  master, 
or  otlier  i>crson  or  persons,  shall  be  liable  to  in  respect 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  cargo  thereof  S.  Hz. 

By  statute  42  G.  III.  c  113,  when  any  of  the 
docks,  ttc.  shall  be  approved  of  try  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  as  being  ready  for  the 
recejnion  of  ships  and  goods,  they  are  to  certify  such 
approbation,  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  GazettCi 
and  two  other  Ix)ndon  newspapers,  whidi  is  to  be 
deemed  sufficient  notice  to  all  parties  interested  ;  and 
firom  and  after  such  notice,  the  duties  made  payable 
to  the  company  are  to  commence,  and  the  quays  men- 
tioned in  such  certificate  are  to  be  legal  quays ;  and 
the  clauses  in  tlic  act  for  compelling  West  India 
vessels  to  unload  in  the  docks,  and  for  causing  the 
king's  duttes  on  their  cargoes  to  be  ascertained  at  such 
•jiTsysj'  idfid  for  compelling  such  vessels  to  take  in  their 
cargoes  in  some  or  one  of  the  said  dock';,  or  below 
the  entrance  into  the  canal  at  Blackwall,  shall  take 
effect  :uk1  be  in  force;  and  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  during  which  the  ■•r.me  clauses  are  to  be  in 
force,  is  to  be  computed  froiu  the  end  of  pea  days  next 
after  the  publication  of  such  certificate.    ^..3,6. 

The  gates  and  doors  of  such  of  the  ;;«id  doc|c  pre- 
mises as  sliall  be  inclosed  with  a  wai;  is  aforesaid,  and 
the  hatches  of  vessels  which  shall  be  within  the  sanic, 
with  goods  on  board,  are  to  be  under  the  joint  locks 
of  the  dock  company  aiid  of  the  revenue  ofltcers,  and 
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to  be  locked  and  opened  only  in  the  joint  presence  of 
one  or  more  of  the  company's  officers,  and  of  one  or 
more  of  the  revenue  officers  ;  and  every  such  officer 
refusmg  or  nej^lectlng  to  attend  at  the  locking  up  and 
opening  of  the  said  gates,  doors,  or  hatches  respec- 
tivcly,  as  herein  directed,  shall,  for  every  such  of- 
fetice  (upon  being  convicted  thereof)  forfeit  and  pay 
'any  sum,  not  exceeding  50- pounds  nor  less  than  20 
•  pounds.     S.  7. 

From  the  loth  of  No\-emberto  the  9th  day  of  May, 
both  inclusive,  in  every  year,  the  gates  of  such  of  the 
said  docks,  quays,  and  wharfs,  as  shall  be  so  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  according  to  tlie  directions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  opened  for  business  at  the  hour  of  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  continue  open  until  the  hour  of 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  be  shut  at  the  said 
hour  of  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue  so  shut 
until  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning ;  and  frwn 
the  10th  day  of  May  to  the  9th  dliy  of  November, 
both  inclusive,  in  every  year,  the  said  gates  shall  be 
opened  for  business  at  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning, 
and  so  continue  until  the  hour  of  six  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  shall  be  shut  at  the  said  hour  of  six  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continue  so  shut  until  the  hour  of  six  in 
the  morning.     S.  8. 

The  officers  of  his  majesty's  revenue  appointed  to 
act  and  acting  vtrithin  and  upon  the  said  docks,  quays, 
and  other  works  of  the  said  company,  shall  from  the 
I  oth  day  of  November  to  the  9th  day  of  May,  both 
inclusive,  in  every  year,  attend  and  transact  business 
from  the  hour  of  nine  in  every  morning  to  the  hour 
of  four  in  every  afternoon  ;  and  from  the  i  oth  day 
of  May  to  the  9th-  day  of  Ndvember,  both  inclusive, 
in  every  year,  from  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  hour  of  four  in  every  afternoon  ;  and  that 
during  the  said  hours  and  times  so  appointed,  there 
shall  be  no  intermission  or  cessation  of  business,  on 
any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever.     S.  9. 

No  holidays  to  be  kept  at  the  said  docks  and  other 
works,  except  Sundays,  Christmas  Days,  and  Good 
Fridays.     S.  10. 

No  persons  to  remain  within  such  of  the  docks  and 
dock  premises  as  are  to  be  so  as  afoiTsaid  inclosed 
with  a  wall  and  ditch,  while  the  same  are  to  be  kept 
shut  and  locked  up  as  aforesaid,  unless  the  directors 
shall  think  fit  to  place  a  watch  therein. 

The  directon  are  empowered  to  permit  fires,  candles, 
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or  lam.ps  to  be  used  within  the  docks  and  other  works, 
as  and  when  they  shall  specially  direct,  notwithstand- 
ing the  said  precedingly  recited  act.     S.  12 

The  master  or  commander  of  every  West  India 
vessel  arriving  in  the  river  Thames,  is  to  lock  down 
all  her  hatches  on  or  before  her  nniv-.il  at  Gravesend, 
and  there  to  remain  with  the  vessel  and  keep  her 
hatches  so  locked  down  until  she  be  moored  in  one  of 
the  said  docks,  and  until  the  captain  shall  have  de- 
livered the  keys  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  company  j 
and  in  case  any  master  or  commander  of  any  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  refiise  or  neglect  to  provide  such 
locks  and  other  fastenings,  or  to  lock  and  fastrai  down 
the  hatches  of  such  ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid,  or  to 
keep  the  same  so  locked  and  fastened  down,  or  shall 
leave  such  ship  or  vessel  after  her  arrival  at  Gravesend, 
and  before  she  shall  be  safely  moored,  and  the  said 
keys  so  delivered  as  last  aforesaid,  or  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  deliver  the  said  keys  to  such  officer  or  ser- 
vant as  before-mentioned,  within  two  hours  next 
after  such  mooring,  every  such  master,  commander, 
or  other  person  so  offending,  shall,  for  every  such 
offijnce,  (upon  being  convicted  thereof,)  forfeit  and 
pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  50  pounds  nor  less  than 
20  pounds.     S.  13. 

Every  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
which  sliaLl  arrive  in  the  river  Thames  from  any  part 
of  the- West  Indies,  shall  in  every  case  make  his  re- 
port of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  of  her  cargo,  at  the 
custom-house  in  London,  within  24  hours  next  after 
her  arrival  within  any  one  of  the  said  docks,  and 
shall  also,  within  48  hours  after  such  ship  or  vessel 
and  cargo  shall  be  so  reported,  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  two  true  copies  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  at  the  principal  office  or  house 
in  the  city  of  London  used  for  the  time  being  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  company,  to 
such  officer  or  servant  of  the  said  company  as  shall 
be  appointed. for  the  receipt  thereof?  and  every  such 
master  or  commander  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make 
such  report,  or  to  deliver  two  true  copies  of  such 
manifest  within  the  respective  times,  and  in  manner 
before  directed,  shall  for  every  such  oflence  (upon 
being  convicted  thereof)  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not 
exceeding   50  pounds  nor  less  than  20  pounds.      S. 

14-     ^ 
On  neglect  to  enter  West  India  goods  brought  into 

the 
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the  dock  pmniscj  for  seven  days  after  the  vessel  im- 
porting the  same  shall  have  been  reported,  then  the 
company  may  enter  the  same  on  the  next  ensuing  day, 
Sec.  and  retain  the  goodi  as  a  security  for  their  charges, 
with  legal  interest.     S.  15. 

On  neglect  to  enter  any  such  goods  for  eight  11 
days  after  the  vessel  shail  have  been  reported,  the 
officers  of  the  customs  may  seize  the  goods  and  land 
the  sa.T>e  j  and  if  the  duties  and  diarges  shall  not  be 
paid  or  secured  within  one  calcnd:ir  month,  the  same 
may  be  sold,  and  the  produce  applied  as  directed  by 
the  act  of  12  Anne,  stat.  2.  cap.  8.    S.  16. 

No  West  India  vessel  to  be  permitted  to  break  bulk 
until  the  whole  of  her  cargo  be  duly  entered,  or  the 
unentered  part  of  the  cargo  xizcd,  and  the  vessel  be 
laid  alongside  of  one  of  the  said  quays  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  West  India  vessels  to  be  discharged  in  rotation, 
according  to  the  times  when  their  entries  at  the  cus- 
torn-house  shall  respectively  be  fully  completed.  S.  1 7. 
The  commander,  or  in  case  of  disability,  &c.  the 
chief  or  senior  oiHcer,  to  be  on  board  during  all  tlie 
time  of  unloading  every  vessel.     S.  18. 

Such  West  India  goods  as  shall  be  brought  into  any 
of  the  docks,  and  shall  be  chargeable  with  duties  ac- 
cording to  weight  or  measure,  are  to  be  weighed  or 
gauged  immediately  after  being  landed,  and  before 
being  sampled ;  and  upon  being  weighed  or  gauged, 
examined,  and  sampled,  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
said  company's  warehotises.    S.  19. 

The  directors  are  empowered  during  the  aforesaid 
term  of  2 1  years,  to  cause  to  be  emptied,  in  the  presence 
of  the  landing  waiter,  any  number  of  casks  they  may 
think  proper  of  the  diflirrmt  sizes  in  each  cargo  of 
West  India  produce  brought  into  any  of  the  docks, 
not  exceeding  two  casks  of  each  size  and  description ; 
one  to  be  selected  by  the  company's  officer,  and  the 
other  by  the  landing  waiter  ;  and  then  and  in  every 
snch  case  the  respective  avcmgc  weight  of  the  two 
casks  so  to  be  Klcaed,  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard 
by  which  the  tares  of  the  rest  of  the  casks  of  the 
same  size  and  description  respectively  in  such  cargo 
thall  be  computed  and  ascertained.     S.  20. 

By  39  G.  III.  c.  69.  s.  137,  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  ton,  to  be  paid  to  the  West  India  Docls 
Company  fw  ships  using  the  docks. 
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Rat^s  appvftted  to  bt  paid  t»  the.Wtst  ludta  Dud  Com- 
pany for  goods  vnported  from  the  West  Lidiis,  and 
landed  or  discharged  from  the  docks. 

For  Aloes,  per  cwt.  -  -  > 

Balsam,  natural,  per  cwt. 

Cassia,  per  cwt.  -  _      .       . 

Cortex  Winteranus,  per  cwt. 

Cocoa,^per  cwt. 

Coffee,  per  cwt.  -  -  _ 

Cotton  wool,  per  cwt. 

Dyers  woods,  per  cwt. 

Ginger,  per  cwt.  -  -         - 

Gum  giuiacum,  per  cwt. 

Hides,  per  dozen 

Indigo,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

Marmalade,  per  jar  -  - 

Oil,  castor,  per  jar  -  - 

Pimento,  per  cwt. 

Rum,  per  gallon 

Sarsaparilla,  per  cwt. 

Sugar,  per  cwt.  .  _  _ 

Succads  (in  boxes),  per  cwt. 

Tamarinds,  or  succads  (in  jars),  per  jar. 

Tortoise  shell,  per  cwt. 

Turmeric,  per  cwt. 

And  for  wine,  including  Madeira,  per  gallon 

For  every  cask,  case,  bundle,  bale,  or  other  package, 
containing  any  article  of  merchandize  not  other- 
wise specified  or  described  in  this  table,  being  of 
the  weight  of  two  hundred,  or  upwards,  five  shil- 
lings. 

For  every  such  cask,  case,  bundle,  bale,  or  other 
package,  being  under  the  weight  of  two  hundred, 
two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

For  any  article  of  merchandize  brought  loose  (except 
wood)  not  otherwise  specified  or  described  in  this 
table,  and  subject  to  any  duty  of  customs  charge- 
able according  to  the  weight,  for  every  himdrCd, 
one  shilling. 

For  any  article  of  merchandize  brought  loose,  not 
hereinbefore  specified  or  described,  whether  sub- 
ject to  any  duty  of  customs  or  not,  and  wbith 
shall  be  landed  within .  the  dock  pemiscs,  there 
shall  be  ci*>'lcctod  yid  paid  a  rate  or  diirir  not  »x- 
3  T  i  recd'.ng 
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cect^in^  tKc  rate  or  charge  heretofore  usually  paid 
in  the  port  of  London,   for   lighterage,  landing, 
loading,  and  housing  of  any  such  article. 
The    rates  or  duties  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
as  hereinafter  is  expressed,  and  shall  be  accepted  and 
taken  for  and  in  respe<  t  of  the  use  and  conveniency 
of  the  said  docks,  and  the  quays,  wharfs,  and  cranes, 
ahd  other  machines  which  shall  belong  thereto,  and 
all  charges  and  expences  of  wharfage,  landing,  hous- 
ing, and  weighing  such  goods,  and  of  such  cooper- 
age as  thtf  same  may  respectively  want  after  being  un- 
shipped, and  all  rent  for  warehouse  room  for  such 
goods,  for  the  space  of  12  weeks  in  the  said  com- 
pany's warehouses,  and  all  charges  of  delivering  the 
same  from  the  said  warehouses  ;  and  which  said  rate 
or  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  ton,  and 
ths  said  several  other  rates  or  duties  last  hereinbefore 
granted,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said 
AVest  India  Dock  Company,  for  the  purposes  here- 
inafter-mentioned ;  and  the  said  rate  or  duty  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  per  ton  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  each  ship's  or  other  vessel's  entry  inwards  or 
clearance  outwards,  at  the  custom-house  in  the  port 
of  London,  to  the  officernr  person  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  receive  the  same,  under  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  are  by  this  act  directed  and 
required   with  regard  to  the  entering  inwards  and 
clearing  outwards  of  ships  or  other  vessels  on  which 
other  rates  and  duties  are  by  this  act  imposed  ;  or  for 
waiit   of  sUch  entry,  then  at  any  time  before  such 
ships  or  vessels  respectively  shall  sail  or  proceed  from 
the  said  docks   or   basons ;  so   as  no  ship  or  other 
vessel  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
said  rate  or  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per 
ton  more  than  once  for  every  voyage,  both  out  and 
liome  Inclusive  :  and  the  rates  or  duties  hereby  granted 
in  respect  of  such  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandize to   be  imported  from   the  West  Indies  as 
shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  to  the 
king  shall  be  paid  wten  the  post  enti7  of  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  shall  be  made  at  the  custom- 
house, to  the  officer  or  person  appointed  to  collect 
and  receive  the  same  •,  and  the  rates  or  duties  hereby 
granted  in  respect  of  such  of  the  said  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize  as  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
,^  ment  of  any  duty  to  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs,  or 
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successors,  shall  be  payable  and  paid  before  such  goOttr.» 
wares,  or  merchandize  respectively  shall  be  taken 
from  the  said  dock  premises  :  prmnded  always,  tiiat 
when  any  ship  or  other  vessel  arriving  in  the  said 
docks  shall  not  be  fully  laden,  the  said  rate  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  per  ton  shall  only  be  col- 
lected and  paid  for  and  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
tonnage  of  the  cargo  imported  in  such  vessel,,  and 
not  upon  the  register  tonnage  thereof ;  and  that  with 
respect  to  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  arrive  in  any 
of  the  said  docks,  from  any  other  part  or  parts  of  the 
world  than  the  West  Indies,  with  goods,  wares,,  or 
merchandize  on  board,  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  said  rate  or  duty  of  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  per  ton  shall  be  payable  only  for  and 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  on  board  of  the  same  ships  respectively,  that 
is  to  say,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  every  ton 
of  the  same  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  and  not 
otherwise. 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  inrported  in 
ships  from  the  West  Indies,  which  shall  be  landed 
on  the  said  quays,  shall  be  surveyed  and  examined  by 
some  competent  person  or  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  said  directors  for  that  purpose,  who  sliall  inquire 
into  and  ascertain  the  causes  and  extent  of  any  injury 
or  damage  which  shall  have  happened  to  the  same, 
either  by  sea  damage,  improper  stowage,  or  other- 
wise, and  shall  compute  and  value  such  damage,  ^nd 
deliver  his  or  their  report  in  writing  thereon  to  the 
directors  of  the  said  company  as  soon  as  may  be  ;  and 
the  same,  or  some  other  person  or  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  manner  last  aforesaid,  shall  collect  and  take 
samples  for  sale  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize 
which  shall  be  landed  on  the  said  quays  before  the 
same  shall  be  removed  therefrom  (the  quantity  of 
which  samples,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  shall  never  exceed 
one  pound  and  a  half  avoirdupoise  weight  from  each 
cask) ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  additional 
expence  and  trouble  which  will  be  occasioned  by  such 
survey  and  examination,  and  ascertaining  the  causes 
and  extent  of  any  injury  or  damage,  and  the  amount 
or  value  thereof,  and  also  by  taking  such  samples  of 
the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  deli- 
vering the  whole  of  the  said  sample  to  the  order  of 
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the  importers  thereof,  which  he  and  they  U  and  are 
hcTcbj  required  to  do,  there  shall  be  payable  and  paid 
to  the  said  West  India  Dock  Company,  or  their  col- 
lectors, receivers,  or  agents,  for  their  use,  for  all 
such  |:oods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  imported  in 
ships  from  the  West  Indies,  as  shall  be  landed,  un- 
shipped, or  discharged  from  on  board  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  within  any  of  the  said  docks,  and  shall  be  so 
surveyed  and  examined,  and  samples  taken  thereof 
as  aforesaid  (over  and  above  the  rates  and  duties  by 
the  said  recited  act  granted),  the  following  additional 
rates. 

For  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  (except 
ragar),  as  by  the  said  recited  act  are  or  shall  be 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  any  rate  or  duty 
to  the  said  company,   according   to  the   weight 
thereof,  there  shall  be  payable  and  paid  the  addi- 
tional rate  or  duty  of   two-pence  per  htindred 
weight,  and  for  sugar  the  additional  rate  or  duty 
of  one  penny  per  hundred  weight : 
And  for  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  as 
by  the  same  act  arc  or  shall  be  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  any  rate  or  duty  to  the  said  company, 
according  to  the  measure  thereof,  there   shall  be 
payable  and  paid  the  additional  rate  or  duty  of 
one  shilling  per  cask. 
1^'hich  additional  rates  or  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors,    consignee   or  consignees 
of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  respectively, 
and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  such  manner  as 
in  and  by  the  said  recited  act  and  this  act  is  directed 
with  respect  to  the  rates  and  duties  made  payable  to 
the  said  company. 

The  rates  or  duties  granted  to  the  said  company  in 
respect  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  being  West 
India  produce,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  port 
of  Ix>ndon,  shall  in  every  case  be  paid  within  »fit  ca- 
lendar rrnnth  nntt  after  the  cargo  of  the  respective 
ship  or  vessel  importing  the  same  shall  have  been 
completely  discharged  or  unloaded  ;  or  in  case  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  shall  be  removed  from 
the  quays  or  warehouses  of  the  said  company  before 
the  expiration  of  one  calendar  month,  then  the  said 
rates  and  duties  payable  in  respect  of  the  same,  the 
directors  are  empowered  to  sell  goods  for  recovery  of 
the  rates  pyaUe  to  the  company.    S.  J  v 
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No  fees  to  be  taken  by  the  company's  officers  tt 
by  the  revenue  officers,  for  any  act  done  within  the 
dock  prtnnises.     S.  24. 

But  not  to  extend  to  deprive  the  revenue  officers  of 
their  lawful  fees  on  goods  exported.     S.  25. 

There  shall  be  payable  to  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  or  to  their  collectors,  receivers,  or  agents, 
for  every  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  enter  into  and  use 
any  of  the  docks  to  be  set  apart  for  empty  or  light 
vcsseb,  and  which  shall  not  be  so  as  aforesaid  entitled 
to  enter  and  remain  therein  without  any  additional 
charge  on  that  account,  the  duty  of  2s.  for  every  ton 
of  the  tonnage  burden  of  such  ship  or  vessel;  whicli 
duty  shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  or  other  person 
having  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
or  by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  and  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, levied,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  in 
all  respects,  as  prescribed  concerning  the  duty  of 
6s.  8d.  and  shall  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the 
use  and  conveniency  of  the  said  dock,  for  any  sp.icc 
of  time  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months ;  and  for  all 
charges  of  the  navigating,  mooring,  unmooring,  re- 
moving, and  manaijcmcnt  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  from 
her  arrival  at  the  entrance  into  such  dock  until  she 
shall  depart  therefrom :  previded  ntvertheUii,  that 
this  act  shall  not  extend  to  charge  with  the  last-men- 
tioned rate  or  duty,  any  lighters  or  craft  entering  into 
any  such  of  the  said  docks  as  shall  be  set  apart  for 
light  vessels,  to  convey,  deliver,  discharge,  or  receive 
ballast  or  goods  to  or  from  on  board  of  any  vessel  or 
vealels. 

Tatle  of  Ratts   or  Duties,  paynhle  to  the  Wat  India 
Dt^:^  Cimfmny,  /y  virtue  of  the  said  Acts. 

•  ;*  On  Shipping. 

For    every    ship    unloaded    in    the    /.    d. 

docks       -        -        -        -        -     6     8  per  ton. 
For  every  ship  loaiUng  in  the  docks 
(not  having  unloaded  therein  upon 
her  last  arrival  at  the  post)     -      -     2     c  per  ton. 
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Goo.h  and  Merchandize. 


For  Aloes 

Balsam,  Natural    - 

Cassia 

Cortex  Winteranus 

Cocou 

CoiFec 

Cotton  \v,ool 

Dyers  wood 

Ginger 

Gum  guaia<;uin     - 

IiidlgD      .• 

Pimento    - 

Sarsaparilia 

yugar 

SuccaJs  in  boxes   - 

Tortoise  shell     - 

Turmeric 

Hides 

IMarniiladc 
4)il,  castor 
Tv.marinds  or  succads, 
in  jars  - 

Rum 

"Wine,  including  Ma- 
deira    - 


i)'3  G.  111. 

42  G.  ni. 

s.     d. 

■s.  d. 

4  8 

0      2 

4  8 

0   2 

4  8 

O   2 

'4  8 

O   2 

I  6 

O   2 

I  6 

0   2 

2  6 

O   2 

0  6 

O   2 

3  3 

0   2 

4  8 

O   2 

2  6 

0   2 

3   2 

0   2 

6  0 

O   2 

o  8 

O   1 

5  o 

0   2 

5  o 

0   2 

4  8 

0   2 

0  6 

2  6 
2  6 

\.. 

2   6 

) 

0   I 

I   O 

per  gall. 

per  cask 

O   I 

I   o 

perg:ill. 

per cask 

4   10 
4  10 

4  10 

4  10 


6 
8 
8 
8 

5 
4  lo 

2     8 


3 
6 

o 

5 
5 


^1 

2' 
■2! 


4  10  / 

o     6!perdoz. 


per  jar 


0  I 
and 

1  o 


per  gall. 


per  cask 


JFx)r  every  cask,  case,  bundle,  bale,  or  other  package, 
containing  any  article  of  merchandize  not  otherwise 
specified  or  described  in  this  table,  being  of  the 
weight  of  2oolbs.  or  upwards,  5s. 

For  every  such  cask,  case,  bundle,  bale,  or  other  pack- 
age, being  under  the  weight  of  2oolbs.  2s.  6d. 

For  any  article  of  merchandize  brought  loose  (except 
wood)  not  otherwise  specified  or  described  in  this 
tabk,  and  subject  to  any  duty  of  customs  charge- 
ible  according  to  the  wtight,  for  every  loolbs.   is. 

For  any  article  of  meichandite  brought  loose,  not 
hereinbefore  specified  or  described,  whether  sub- 
ject to  any  duty  of  customs  •or-not,and'Rhich  shall 
he  landed  within  the  dock  premises,  there  shall 
be  collected  and  paid  a  rate  or  duty  not  exceeding 
tlSie  rate  or  charge  heretofore  usually  paid  in  the 
"port  01  London,  for  lighterage,  landing,  loading, 
" '    'and  Housing  cf  anv  such  article.. 
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LONGITUDE,  in  navigation,  is  the  distance  of  a -ship 
or  place  cast  or  west  of  the  meridian.  By  vai-ious  sta- 
tutes, considerable  rewards  arc  to  be  granted  to  per- 
sons discovering  or  facilitating  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude ;  and  a  society  is  established,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Commissioners  of  Longitude,  for  the 
examination  of  claims,  and  the  distribution  of  rewards. 

LOTIERY.  By  stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  54.  s.  30  and  54, 
lottery-office  keepers  are  to  pay  50I.  for  every  licence 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  or  within  23 
miles  of  either,  and  lol.  for  every  licence  for  every 
other  office ;  and  licensed  persons  shall  deposit  30 
tickets  with  the  receiver-general  of  the  stamp  duties, 
or  licence  to  be  void. 

By  Stat.  22  G.  III.  c.  47,  lottery-office  keepers 
must  take  out  a  licence ;  and  offices  are  to  be  open 
only  iirom  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  even- 
ing.except  thcSaturdaycveningpreceding  the  drawing. 
The  sale  of  chances  arid  shares  of  tickets,  by  persons 
not  being  proprietors  thereof,  arc  prohibited,  under 
penalty  of  50I.;  and  by  stat.  42  G.  III.  c.  119,  all 
games  or  lotteries  called  Little-goes.,  are  declared  pub- 
lic nuisances,  and  all  persons  keeping  any  office  or 
place  for  any  game  or  lottery,  not  authorized 
by  law,  shall  forfeit  500I.  and  be  deemed  rogues 
and  vagabonds.  The  proprietor  of  a  whole  ticket 
may  nevertheless  insure  it  for  its  value  only  with 
any  licensed  office  for  the  whole  time  of  draw- 
ing (from  the  time  of  insurance)  under  a  bona  jide 
agreement  without  a  stamp. 

LUBEC,  an  imperial  city,  now  at  the  head  of  the  once 
great  and  famous  league  of  the  Hans  Towns.  It  is 
situated  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the 
river  Traves,  about  ten  leagues  before  it  falls  into 
the  Baltic  Sea.  French  salt,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
cloth,  silks,  India  spices,  and  ether  goods,  hardwares, 
&c.  find  good  sale  here.  The  exports  consist  of  hemp, 
flax,  hides,  iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  timber, 
grain,  and  wool.  Ships  loaded  can  only  mount  the 
river  to  Travemunde,  a  small  village,  three  leagues 
below  Lubec.  When  lightened,  they  may  then  be 
towed  up  the  river.  See  Hanseatic  League. 

LUSTRINGS.  By  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  43,  no  foreign 
silks,  known  by  the  natne  of  lustrings  or  ahmodes, 
may  be  importedj  except  st  the  pert  of  London.  See 
Importation. 

LYOAN, 
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iYGAN,  Ug/tnls,  heavy  goods,  thrown  overboard  in 
times  of  imminent  dangcr,with  a  buoy  or  cock  fastened 
to  them.  While  they  continue  on  the  sea  they  belong 
to  the  lord  high  a-Jmiral }  but,  if  they  arc  cast  away 
upon  thejand,  they  arc  then  a  wreck,  and  belong  to 
the  lord  of  the  oianor.  50  R.  106. 

LYONS,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
in  France,  famous  for  its  silk,  velvet,  velvet  satin,  and 
cotton  manufactories,  manufactories  of  stained  paper, 
printing,  &c.  Lyons  is  a  considerable  depot  for 
French  and  foreign  wool,  with  wliich  it  supplies  the 
manu&ctorics  of  France.  The  cloths  of  Lyons  are  in 
much  request  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  French  Aone* 
rican  islands.  Although  little  silk  is  collected  in  Ly- 
ons, this  place  is  nevertheless  distinguished  for  its 
traffic  in  this  valuable  article. 
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Silk  stockings  are  also  a  produaive  article  of 
manufacture  in  this  country,  which  carries  on  a  lu- 
crative trade  with  Italy  and  Spain  \  and  previous 
to  the  war  it  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with 
London,  Exeter,  and  Plymouth  ;  with  London  for 
cloths,  Exeter  for  serges,  and  with  Plymouth  for 
lead. 

I^yons  exported  to  England  principally  lustrings, 
taSinas,  silk  stuffs,  and  gold  and  silver  brocade. 

The    exports  from  Lyons  to  England  amounted 
to  three  hiillions  of  francs  per  annum,  its  import*' 
from  England  only  to  seven  or  eight  millioiu  of  francs, 
a    very  considerable  balance  in    favour    of   Lyons  ;. 
but  this  trade  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  theiatr 


war. 
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MADEIRA,  an  isbmd  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  south  from  the  Ca- 
naries. It  is  situated  between  30  and  3 1  deg.  north 
latitude,  and  i  deg.  west  longitude. 

It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  three  in 
bfcadth,  and  contains  about  64,000  inhabitants. 

Wine  is  the  chief  produce,  but  there  arc  many  de- 
licious fruits  of  all  sorts,  which  they  preserve  and  ex- 
port. It  produces  about  30,000  pipos  of  wine  in  the 
aeaion,  of  which  England  alone  takes  1 7,000 ;  and 
of  409  ships  which  touched  there  last  year,  228  were 
Eaglish.  The  British  merchants  settled  in  this  island 
consist  of  20  commercial  houses,  and  have  considera- 
bly more  of  its  trade  than  the  Portuguese.  Madeira 
is  well  watered,  and  Funchal  is  the  capital. 
MADRID,  the  capital  of  Spain,  a  city  of  no  commerce, 
except  such  as  the  residence  of  the  cotirt  and  nobility 
of  to  great  a  kingdom*  naturally  brings  i  but  a  travcl- 
,kr  going  throtigfa  the  world  in  whatever  direction  he 
chooses,  wHl  neither  tncct  with  commercial  travellers 
from  Madrid,  nor  with  any  of  its  manufactures,  un- 
less, perha(>s,  some  of  the  latter  brought  from  thence 
for  the  lue  of  the  proprietor. 
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MAGNA  CHART  A.  See  Charta,  Magna. 

MAINTENANCE  is  the  unlawful  taking  in  hand,- or 
upholding  of  a  cause  or  person  :  this  offence  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  bsrratry  j  being  a  person's  in- 
termeddling in  the  suit  of  another,  by  maintaining  or 
assisting  him  with  money,  or  othcrwke,  to  prosecute 
or  defend  it. 

A  man  may  maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kinsman, 
servant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  or  com- 
passion, without  being  guilty  of  maintenance. 

By  the  common  law,  persons  guilty  of  mainte- 
■wiRjpiay  be  prosecuted  by  indictment,  and  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  or  be  compelled  to  mskc  satisfaction 
by  action,  &c. ;  and  a  court  of  record  may  commit  a 
man  for  an  ace  uf  maintenance  done  in  the  face  of  the 
court.  I  Inst.  368. 

MALABAR,  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  north  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Conara  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
Mysore  country  lies  on  the  north-east,  so  that-  the 
part  called  Malabar  is  only  a  narrow  land  along' tli; 
coast.  It  was  to  this  part  of  India  thnt  the  anciehft 
first  arc  supposed  to  have  traded,  by  coasting  from 

the 
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tie  moulhs  of  the  Persian  aud  Arabian  gulphs,  until 
,  the  trade-wiad  that  blows  directly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  Cape  Comorin  was  discovered,  when 
'  tnerely  by  keeping  directly  in  that  tract,  navigators 
^ined  the  peninsula  without  the  assistance  of  the  ma- 
riners compass,  which  was  not  then  discovered  j  and 
probably  this  was  the  only  voyage  that  was  ever  made 
jrepcatedly  through  the  open  ocean  previous  tp  that 
discovery. 
MALT.  See  £xrw. 

MALTA.  Malta,  place<l  between  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  by  its  military  strength,  by  its  commercial 
position,  by  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  it  would 
scem'was  designed  to  render  its  possessors  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  island  was  ceded  by  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the 
knights  of  Rhodes,  and  at  that  time  was  a  rock,  co- 
vered only  in  certain  places  tli  inly  with  vegetable  earth. 
'It  has  improved  muchinider  its  new  sovereigns. 
^  A  neck  of  land,  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  serves 
as  a  separation  to  two  harbours,  one  of  which  is  es- 
teemed to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  that  sea  •,  it  is 
Tipon  tjiis  peninsula  that  the  La  Valette  was  construct- 
ed and  fortified  for  the  protection  at  once  of  these 
harbours,  which  in  a  manner  lave  its  walls. 

The  present  situation  of  Malta  is  higlily  interest- 
ing. The  French  consider  it  as  the  key  to  Egypt, 
und  Egypt  as  the  road  to  India.  By  the  lasP  treaty  of 
peace,  it  was  to  be  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Na- 
ples, and  guaranteed  by  Russia,  and  intended  to  be 
open  to  all  nations  alike  ;  but  no  step  has  effectually 
been  taken  towards  the  execution  of  this  plan,  so  that 
it  remains  in  possession  of  I'^ngland. 

The  island  produces  cotton,  wax,  and  honey  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  the  cotton  is  manufactured  there 
into  women's  gloves  and  stockings  of  the  finest  tex- 
ti^re. 

The  fort  I/a  Valette  is  considered  as  impregnable ; 
the  French  took  it  either  by  surprize  or  treachery,  and 
the  English  retook  it  by  blockade.  The  act  of  41  G. 
HI.  c.  103,  empowering  his  majesty  to  regulate  the 
trade  to  and  from  the  Isle  of  Malta,  is  continued  by 
■  ">t^G.  in  c.  12.  s.  3,  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the 

tst  day  of  January  1804. 
MANIFEST  is  a  written  document  containing  particu- 
.     lars  of  the  ship  aiml  cargo- 
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By  2$  G.III.  c.  40.  s.  1,110  goods  are  to  "be  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  British  ships  without  a  manifest, 
signed  by  the  master,  containing  the  name  and  built 
of  the  ship,  her  tonnage,  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  the  port  where  she  took  in  her  cargo}  t^he  master's 
name,  and  an  account  of  ail  the  cargo,  the  differevt 
packages,  marks,  and  numbers,  with  tlie  particulars i)f 
what  is  stowed  loose,  is  to  be  entered  in  words  at  length, 

No  wines  shall  be  imported  without  a  niriuifest, 
distinguishing  the  quantity  of  each  different,  kijjd, 
marks,  packages,  &c.  &c.  with  the  nam.eb  of  the  p^- 
sons  to  whom  consigned.  Goods  required  to  be  ac- 
companied with  certificates  to  have  the  s.aid  maw£«st 
likewise,  and  on  failure  the  goods  shall  continue,  to  be 
liable  to  all  the  duties  and  fines  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject by  law.  S.  2. 

Masters  of  ships  belonging  to  and  clearing,  oyt 
from  any  foreign  parts  for  Great  Britain,  shall  deliver 
the  manifest  to  the  collector  of  the  customs,  or  princi- 
pal officer  there,  who  is  to  make  a  duplicate,  and  in- 
dorse on  the  original  his  name,  and  the  date  on  which 
it  was  presented  to  him,  returning  the  original  mani- 
fest to  the  master.  S.  3. 

No  wine  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  Great.  Eii- 
tain,  unless  the  master  importing  the  same  verifies, 
upon  oath,  the  truth,  &c.  of  the  contents  of  the  mani- 
fest, before  the  British  consul,  or  other  British  officer 
residing  at  the  port  of  lading.  S.  4. 

Goods  or  wine  imported  in  British  ships  without 
such  manifest,  or  not  verified  upon  oath,  tlie  master 
shall  forfeit  double  the  value,  together  with  the  full 
duties  payable  for  the  same.  S.  5. 

Masters  of  ships  arriving  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast,  or  arriving  at  the  port,  to  produce  a  copy  of 
such  manifest  on  demand  to  any  custom-house  officer 
first  coming  on  board,  who  shall  certify  on  the  back 
of  the  original  the  date  on  which  it  was  produced  to 
him.  S.  6. 

Masters  not  producing  such  manifest  on  demand, 
or  giving  a  false  account  of  the  destination  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  avoid  the  same,  shall  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  the  goods,  with  the  full  duties  \  and 
officers  refusing  to  certify  the  production  of  the  ma- 
nifest shall  forfeit  tool.     S.  7. 

Ships  breaking  bulk,  or  unlading  any  part  of  their 

cargo,  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  four 

|j  '^  '^  '  leagues 
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leagues  of  ihe  coast,  before  their  arrival  at  the  proper 
port  of  delivery,  the  master  and  mate  shall  respec- 
tively forfeit  200I.  except  in  cases  of  distress,  or  un- 
avoidable accident,  of  which  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  colleaor  of  the  next  port,  and  the  master,  w  1th 
two  or  more  mariners,  to  make  proof  upon  oath 
before  such  collector.    S.  8. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  any  ship  at  the  port  of  delivery, 
and  the  officer  who  fii^t  boards  her  finding  any  goods 
which  are  unavoidably  stovrcd  in  the  cabin,  steerage, 
or  any  other  place  out  of  the  main  hold,  he  shall 
mark  or  seal  such  packages  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  which  are  not  to  be 
ahcred  or  broken  till  the  goods  are  landed.     S.  9. 

The  master  or  crew  of  such  ship  altering  the 
marks,  or  breaking  such  seals,  shall  for  each  oHcnce 
forfeit  20cl.     S.  10. 

Within  24  hours  aficr  the  ship's  arrival  in  port, 
the  master  is  to  make  entry  upon  oath  of  the  built, 
burthen,  contents,  and  lading,  marks,  numbers,  &c. 
as  directed  by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  under  penalty  of 
lool.  I  and  the  said  master,  at  the  time  of  making 
such  entry,  neglecting  to  deliver  the  manifest,  shall 
forfeit  200I.     S.  II. 

Any  packages  whatever,  reported  by  the  master, 
not  being  found  on  board  the  ship,  or  the  goods  rc- 
portfd  IKX  agreeing  with  the  manifest,  or  if  cither  the 
report  or  manifest  shall  not  agree  with  the  cargo,  the 
master  to  forfeit  300I.  Goods  imported  without  ma- 
nifests, or  not  agreeing  therewith,  and  it  appearing 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  that  the  cargo 
was  shipped  in  foreign  parts,  and  no  part  of  it  un- 
loaded since  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  manifest 
has  been  lost  orn.i  '  ' '        '  *"      d,  &c.  or  de- 

fined by  accident,  <  f:.kc,  the  for- 

feitures shall  not  be  incurred.  Goods  takm  in  from 
necessity  after  the  manifest  h  attested  in  manner 
before  directctl,  the  master  to  get  a  separate  manifest 
of  such  goods  made  out :  in  such  case  the  penalties 
shall  not  be  inctirrcd,  providcti  the  urgent  necessity 
of  '  '  '  hoard  is  obvious  and  satis- 
£1  L .iTrf.     S.  12. 

After  the  arrival  of  such  ship  within  the  limits  of 
any  p<yt,  or  four  leagues  of  the  const,  with  goods  so 
t-'  '  "  *""  " '  "  ■  r?cr  the  first  -production  of  the 
n»-  ''''.c  goods  are  inserted  or  nor), 
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and  they  shall  be  thrown  overboard,  staved,  or  in  any 
manner  destroyed  (except  by  unavoidable  necessity, 
proof  of  which  shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commissioners),  the  master  to  forfeit  200I.  S.  13. 
Every  proprietor  of  goods  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  to  make  a  due  entry  of  the  same  within  20 
cbys  after  the  master  has  made  his  report  at  the 
custom-house,  and  pay  the  fUl  duties ;  and  if  nor 
paid  within  three  months,  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  } 
but  not  to  extend  to  the  selling  of  goods  entered  and 
warehoused  on  board,  on  security  being  given  for  the 
duties  due  thereon.     S.  14.  ' 

No  officer  of  the  customs  to  {jcrmit  any  ship  to  be 
cleared  out  for  foreign  parts  till  the  master  and  mate 
have  given  security  by  bond  in  200I.  with  condition 
that  they  will  not  fraudulently  import  or  land  goods, 
&c.  or  tUl  the  master  has  produced  a  certificate  from 
the  collector  of  some  other  port,  that  such  security' 
has  been  before  given.    S.  15. 

No  drawback,  bounty,  Sec  shall  be  allowed  if  the 
goods  are  in  bales,  press-packed,  unless  thp  different, 
quantities  and  qualities  shall  be  verified  by  the  master, 
packer,  or  foreman,  in  the  followiag  manner,  viz. 
if  the  goods  arc  packed  within  10  miles  of  the  port, 
then  by  oath  made  upon  the  entry  or  cocquet  before 
the  collector,  &c. ;  and  if  packed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, then  on  the  like  oath  before  some  jusficc  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  where  the  packer  residef . 
S.  16. 

Masters  of  ships  Iiaviiig  gooils  for  csportalion  shall, 
upon  demand,  deliver  the  cocquets  to  ofiScers  of  the 
customs,  either  within  the  limits  of  any  port  or 
within  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  under  penalty  of 
lool.  j^  and  such  officers,  finding  any  goods  onboard 
nor  f ,ni  iponding  with  the  cocquets,  are  to  seize  the 
saiftc,  which  shall  be  forfeited  ;  or  not  finding  goods 
on  bo.-u-d  that  are  in  the  cocquet,  the  master  to  for- 
feit 20I.  for  every  packet  not  found.     S.  1 7. 

No  cmry  shall  passj  nor  a|iy  tlrhcr.rurc  be  jDfid^ 
out,  on  goods  entitled  to  drav:  ty  upv^ 

exportation,  bot  '.     '  rs, 

if  rc^^''''*»f    '.^   f~-  ■  - 

ccij  : 
thc; 
really  cxponta  Vy  icixi^ii  ]  y  bctu 

relandcd  In  Great  Britain.  .     .  : : .„  j  rev.:  ti 

3  U  agents- 
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agents  of  corporations  or  companies  from  making 
path  to  entitle  such  corporation  to  any  drawback  on 
exportation  of  goods,  nor  the  proprietors  of  any  lands 
iJj'thc  British  plantations,  &c.  nor  the  agent  of  any 
person  residing  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
pon,  pfo\":>litd  that  such  agent  testify  upon  oath  the 
names  6f  'thW  real  proprietors,  witli  their  place  of 
abode,'  ixii,  if  required,  give  good  and  sufficient 
Tcason  for  his  knowledge  of  the  place  to  which  the 
gobUs  art  i?o  be  e:*ported.  S.  1 8. 
.  iNd  bounty  shall  be  paid  for  goods  exported  to 
ifdaiid-,  and'nb  drawback  shall  be  allowed  for  goods 
cxponied  to'  Irelancl,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  until  a 
certificate  shall  be  produced  from  the  collector  of  the 
tWstv>ms''of  fliose'places,  that  such  goods  have  been 
iMiJed  at  those  places.     S.  19. 

No  goods,  e'nt'itieS  to  either  drawback,  bounty,  or 
pVemhmi,  ili'allbc  put  onboard  any  ship  or  vessel  for 
•e's^xlrrfatioh  by  any  persons,  except  such  as  shall  have 
licetiSe  fi-omthc  commissioners  for  the  actual  de- 
livery of  the  wliole  pf  the  goods  to  the  officers  of 

■  The-  f^veiiiie  stationed  on  board,  who  are  to  give  full 
infbrtfiation  to  the  master  in  writing,  for  the  better 
enabling  him  to  give  notice  as  required  by  this  act 
p^e^oOs'tti^i's  clearing  out.     S.  20. 

^he  cotiimissioners  of  the  customs  to  grant  such 

■  license  to  every  person  who  is  by  law  entitled  to  put 
such  goods  on  board,  and  who  shall  give  such  secu- 
Tity"i^  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  no  other 
person  whatever.     S.  21. 

The  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  from  foreign  parts 
is  not  to  pass  the  usual  places  without  bringing  to, 
and  receiving  the  revenue  officers  on  board  ;  or,  be- 
ing dtitward  bound,  shall  not  presume  to  pass  with- 
out bringing  to,  and  setting  the  officers  on  shore, 
unless  by  distress  of  weather,  or  other  accident,  to  be 
made  appear  to  the  commissioners.  Forfeiture  for 
every  offence  tool.     S.  22. 

All  officers  authorized  to  examine  ships  or  goods, 
to  have  free  access  to  the  cabin,  and  every  other  part 
of  the  ship,  and  finding  any  place  locked,  or  any 
chest,  box,  &c.  of  which  the  keys  are  not  produced, 
and  not  opened  to  them,  on  their  requiring  the  same 
of  the  master,  they  are  (if  a  degree  superior  to  tides- 
men  or  ■watermen)  authorized  to  open  the  same,  in 
the  best  manner  they  can,  and  are  hereby  indemni- 
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Ced  for  so  doing;  and,  if  tidc-smen  or  watermen,  tl.^/ 
are  to  send  for  their  superior  officer.     S.  23 . 

No  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufectiire 
of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shall  be 
brought  to  London  or  Westminster  either  by  land  or 
water,  without  a  certificate  from  the  collector  of  the 
customs  in  London,  certifying  that  the  duties  have 
been  paid  on  importation,  or  that  they  have  been 
compounded  for,  or  condemned,  which  shall  be  veri- 
fied by  the  oath  of  the  proprietor,  referring  to  the 
time  when  such  goods  were  entered,  &c.  under 
forfeiture  of  goods,  boats,  carts,  horses,  &c.  &c.  used 
in  the  transporting  or  conveying  such  goods.  S.  24.  ^^ 
In  case  of  any  dispute  touching  the  place  to  which 
such  goods  were  removing,  the  proof  of  removal  to 
lie  on  the  claimer  of  the  goods,  not  the  officer. 
S.  25. 

But  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  commissioners,  that 
the  goods  so  found  removing  were  brought  in  a  law- 
ful and  open  way  of  trade,  or  are  the  property  of 
private  persons,  and  have  been  used  as  domestic  fur-  . 
niture,  they  shall  not  be  forfeited.  S.  26. 
MAN,  ISLE  OF,  an  island  in  the  Irish  sea,  about  nine 
leagues  east  from  Ireland ;  it  contains  160  square 
miles.  This  island  produces  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  black 
cattle,  and  horses;  the  vallies  produce  hay,  corn, 
they  have  also  hemp,  flax,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  following  are  the  principal  regulations  relative 
to  the  commerce  of  this  island. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  28.  s.  22,  no  foreign  goods 
whatever,  except  such  as  are  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  that  island,  are  to  be  brought 
from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  or  within  the  limits 
of  any  port  thereof,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and 
ship  or  vessel. 

Foreign  goods,  net  of  the  produce  of  that  island, 
being  brought  thence  and  unshipped  or  landed 
within  the  limits  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain ;  pe- 
nalty lool.  or  six  months  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  8,  no  brandy,  or  other 
spirit  whatever,  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  from  the  said  island,  on  forfeiture  thereof, 
with  the  ship,  &c. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c;  43.  s.  12,  foreign  goods,  though 
manufactured  there  (except  linen),  not  to  be  imgorted 
into  Great  Britain. 

By 
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By  Stat.  5  C.  m.  c.  39.  s.  8>  ships  or  vessels  arriv- 
uig  tbence  with  spirits,  or  other  goods  prohibited  ito 
be  imported  from  the  siid  island  into  C:  !' 

or  Ireland,  and  being  found  at  anchor, 
within  three  leagues  of  the  Und,  arc  forfeited,  with 
-,,  &c. 

i)j  =Lat.  5  G.  in.  c.  43.  s.  1 1,  and  20  G.  UL  c.  47. 
s.  10,  tlie  inhabiunls  tltcrcof  may  import  into  Great 
Britain  goods  of  the  growth*  product*  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  said  island  (except  beer,  ale,  spirits,  or 
woollens},  the  ma"'-'-  "f  ''"•  -hip  producing  a  certi- 
ficate from  tiie  ^  1  tiic  revenue  there, 
making  oath  thereto,  and.  paying  the  excise  duty  as 
for  the  like  gootls  mai.   ^           !  in  Great  Britain. 

Oy  sut.  20  G.  III.  <  . ,  II,  any  ofhcer  o[  the 
revenue  there  granting  a  false  ccrtiiicaie  to  accon- 

50U  and  is  inc»> 

By  Stat.  5  G.  IH.  c.  39,  s-  6,  no  foreign  brandy  or 
other  spirit  to  be  exported  from  the  said  i»hn(l,  or 
carried  c  '      there,  but  in  sliip*  of  too  toiu,  an4 

casks  of  C-  .  •  f'-xrr-.t  f\v.»  ■■a"  ..■..  I     '.  :'  .-  the 

seamen^j  on  t 

Wine  not  to  be  imported  intOi  or  export^  Ton 
the  said  isFand,  no: 
ships  of  103  ton-^, 
fciture  of  the  goods,  ship. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  Ji.ailgootii  carried 

coistwisc  there  are  subject  to    •'  ■  -  'tics, 

rules,  regulations,  prnahiei,  aiiu  ^Js 

10  carried  in  ' 

By  Stat.  7  G.  lii.  t.  '       spirits, 

wine,  tea,  coffee,  choco ,  .~ „•■-    ■  --'--  to  be 

shipped  for  exportation   thence,  on  forfeiture  of  the 

l]y  itj.;.  3  U.  ill.  c  39.  s.  t,  ships  or  vessels  in  any 


i«y,  harbour,  &c.  Ii^'i 
be  bearded  and  n; 

ICT, 


hmii 


&c 


iig  to  the  said  inland,  may 
.ind  goods  luilaw fully  inv* 
.'s  of  customs  or  cjccisc^. 

5. $.7,00  tea,  ■    "■■,•-' 

,  to  be  impor:. 
i  ip  £ngland,  and  carried  di- 
..- £Ooda,  ibipa  taddc, 


No  glass   manufactures  to  be  ir., 

cept  shipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  canird 
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directly  thencr,  on  forfeiture  of  the    goods,  ship, 
tackJe,  &c. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  HI.  c.  39  s.  4,  no  brandy  or  other 
foreign  spirit  to  be  imported  there,  but  such  as  shall 
be  shipped  in  and  carried  directly  from  Great  Britain, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  ship,  &c. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  8,  14,  20  G.  III.  c.  42.  s. 
6,  and  29  G.  III.  c.  6.  s.  51,  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms may  license  British  subjects  to  export  from  Eng- 
hnd  to  the  port  of  Douglas,  in  British  ships,  30,000 
gallons  of  British  plantation  rum,  20,oco  lbs.  of  bo- 
hca,  and  5,000  lbs.  of  green  tea,  and  j.coo  lbs.  of  cof- 
fee, aimaally,  for  which  the  exporters  arc  to  be  al- 
lowed the  usual  drawbacks  and  bounties. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  2,  no  East  India  silks,  or 
East  India  printed  calicoes,  or  cambrics,  or  French 
lawns,  are  to  be  exported  to  that  island  from  Great 
Britain,  on  forfeiture  thereof. 

By  Stat-  12G.  I.  c.  78.  s.  23,  foreign  goods  being 
landed  there,  which  were  entered  for  exportation  to 
other  parts,  subject  the  merchant  to  forfeiture  of  the 
drawbock,  and  to  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  and 
the  master  of  the  ship  to  treble  the  value  of  tlie  said  • 
go«ds,  and  six  months  imprisonment. 

By  (',.  I  IF.  c.  39,  persons  unshipping,  land^, 

ing,  o:  . -.-.^  prohibited  goods,  or  assisting  therein, 

to  or  from  the  said  island,  are  liable  to  the  same  pc- 
■altios  as  for  the  Lke  offences  committed  in  Great 
Britain.    S.  ri}. 

bhijw  or  vessels  found  in  any  hay,  harbour,  &c.  or 
at   anchor,  or  hovcrmg  within   three   leagues,,  and- 
haviug   goods  prohibited   to  be  imported  into    rhp,v 
said  isbnd,  or  to  be  exported  from  or  carried  coast-, 
wiiw  iliLil!.^  are  forfeited,  with  the  goods,  &c.     S.  7. 
By  •  Mcem  art,  if  hovering  within  eigtt  Icaguea*  Sec : 
S         '      .  '  '   ,,        ', 

nob  prohibited,  being  found  tm  board  anr 
ship  liable  to  seizure,  may  be  carried  to  and  war©-, 
housed  in  Great  I'ritaiu  or  Ireland,  toT)c  doli^'ered 
to  tljc  owner  or  his  agent ;  if  not  claimed  in  20  days, 
to  be  advertised,  and  may  be  sold  in  six  mont'li-:,  nr 
sooner  if  a  perishable  commodity ;. 
iiig  such  articles  is  indcrr.nificd.     Vi.  1 

Persons  insuring  goods  to  be  util.-.. ,    .^,,.„„ 

there,  or  brqught  thence  into  Great  Britain,  incur  a 

penally  of  500I.}  but  if  cither  of  the  parties,  whether  it 

3  t^  2  be 


beihciflsifrc^  or  the  iifiu'r^,a(8C0h,'erth<!  fraud  within 
six?  moiitKs,  he  exonerates  himself^  "and  is  entitled  to 
a  moiety  of  the  penalty  that  may  be  recovered.    - 

By  5  G,  III.  c.  39.  s.  8,  and  7  G.  III.  c.  45.8.153, 
■seizures  made  under  the  act  of  5  G.  III.  c.  39,  for 
lestraining  illicit  trade  to  and  from  the  said  island, 
may  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  law  there,  or  in 
:the  courts  of  Westminster,  &c. 

■By  stut.  5  G.  III.  c.  39.  s.  14,  a  subpoena  issuing 
out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  served  on  any 
defendant  or  witness  in  the  said  island,  to  appear  on 
the  trial  of  an  information  for  any  offence  against 
this  act,  must  be  obeyed. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  III.  c.  45.  s.  8,  his  majesty's  receiver 
general  of  that  island,  or  his  deputy,  must  keep  a  re- 
gister of  excisable  goods  imported  from  England  into 
the  port  of  Douglas,  and  must  transmit  a  quarterly 
account  thereof  to  the  custom-house  in  London. 

By  Stat.  12  G.  I.  c.  28,  foreign  goods  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  that  island  are  not  to  be  allowed  any 
drawback.     S.  21. 

Isle  of  Man  to  be  added  to  the  oath  on  debentures 
for  foreign  goods  exported.    S.  24. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  III.  c.  63,  from  July  5,  1798,  no  Bri- 
tish spirits  to  be  exported  from  England  to  the  Isle  of 
3Man,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture.     S.  1. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  England  may 
grant  Kcences  for  the  importation  into  the  port  of 
Douglas,  of  1 0,000  gallons  of  foreign  brandy,  and  a 
like  quantity  of  geneva,  in  one  year,  in  British  built 
vessels  of  not  less  than  50  tons  ;  3s.  per  gallon  to  be 
paid  on  importation  thereof.     S.  2. 

But  no  such  brandy  or  geneva  to  be  imported,  ex- 
cept of  a  higher  strength  than  that  of  one  to  nine 
over  hydrometer  proof,  and  in  casks  of  100  gallons 
at  least,  on  forfeiture  thereof.     S.  3 . 

No  foreign  brandy  or  geneva  to  be  removed  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  carried  coastwise,  unless  in  the  ori- 
ginal package,  on  forfeiture.     S.  4. 

And  the  said  commissioners  may  grant  licences  for 
the  importation  of  .60,000  lb.  of  tobacco  into  Doug- 
las in  the  like  vessels,  &c. ;  6d,  per  lb.  to  be  paid  on 
the  importation  instead  of  the  duty  now  payable. 
S.5,6. 

They  may  also  allovr  70  tons  of  wine  to  be  im- 
ported 5  and  beside  the  duty  now  payable  on  wine,  a 
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farther  duty  of  8s.  per  tun  shall  be  paid ;  and  no 
wine  to  be  so  imported  in  less  casks  than  a  hogshead,  - 
nor  shall  it  be  carried  coastwise,  except  in  the  original 
package,  on  forfeiture  of  the  wine,  and  of  the  vtsscb 
employed.     S.  7,  8. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  Ill,  c.  63.  s.  14,  and  by  41  G.  III. 
continued  to  July  5,  1803,  on  exportation  of  hops  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  drawback  of  the  duty  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  one  penny  three  farthings  per  lb.  to  be 
paid  on  importation  instead  ef  former  duties. 

By  38  G.  111.  c.  63.  s.  19,  no  drawback  or  bounty  to 
be  allowed,  nor  any  debeniure  to  be  made  out,  until  a 
certilicate  shall  be  prodiiced  under  the  hands  and'seals 
of  the  officers  of  importation,  and  such  goods  have 
been  duly  entered  and  landed. 

Persons  counterfeiting,  or  using  counterfeit  licences 
or  documents,  forfeit  5 col.  S.  11. 
MANUFACTURE,  a  commodity  produced  from  raw 
or  natural  materials,  by  the  labour  of  man  or  by  ma- 
chinery. The  variety  of  manufactures  carried  on  in 
this  island  is  now  very  great.  No  nation  in  the  world 
can  rival  us  either  in  the  variety,  quality,  or  price  of 
most  of  our  manufactures.  There  are,  however,  se- 
veral exceptions,  though  not  in  articles  of  great  im- 
portance. 

This  country  was  so  little  inclined  to  encourage 
manufactures,  or  to  turn  its  attention  that  way,  that 
so  late  as  the  1 6th  century  our  wool,  which  has  ahvays 
been  one  of  the  staples  of  England,  was  exported  to 
Flanders,  and  received  back  manufactured  in  cloth. 
For  the  beginning  and  progress  of  our  manufactures 
in  early  times,  see  the  Introduction,  which  treats  of  the 
general  ti-ade  of  the  country. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  which  is  the  most  an- 
cient and  important,  has  increased  greatly  during  the 
last  25  years,  and  is  still  augmenting,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  price  of  the  material,  and  increased  wages 
of  labour.  On  the  late  examination  of  the  principal 
woollen  manufacturers,  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  W.  Hustler  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wool  grown  in  this  country  at  600,000  packsof  240 lbs. 
each,  which,  at  ill.  per  pack,  makes  the  value  thereof 
6,6oo,oool.  He  justly  observed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  wool  is  increased  in  value  by 
being  manufactured:  some  sorts  are  increased  rather 
more  than  double,  some  nine  times,  or  even  more ; 

but 
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but  if  tUc  average  is  ukcn  at  only  UireciiBMMnd  the 
d,6oo,oool.  reduced  to  5,coo,oooL,  there  is  reason  to 
think  wc  shall  be  near  about  the  truth,  which  is  done 
by  reducing  the  packs  to  500^)00,  and  their  price  to 
lol.  instead  of  ill.  The  v^due  of  woollen  goods  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  the  following  jears  was 
as  follows : 

>797  -  -  /•4>93<^'355 

1798  -  -  6,499,339 

'799  -  -  6,876,939 

1800  -  -  7,350,000 

1 80 1  -  -  7,790,000 
The  average  is  about  7,ooo,oeol4  Mu&t  of  the  cus- 
lom-housc  value  of  goods  exported  are  considerably 
below  the  real  value ;  an  addition,  however,  of 
503,000!.  nuy  be  made  to  the  above  sum  on  tliis  ac- 
count without  exceeding  the  truth:  the  value  of 
woollen  goods  exported  will  then  appear  to  be  about 
7,507,CO3l.,  and  the  value  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption may  be  nearly  equal  to  the  value  exported.  . 

It  has  been  thought  by  those  who  understand  most 
oF  the  business,  that  from  8s.  to  lot^o^ght^be  the 
average  wages  of  men,  wonten,  and><liiUieB»  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  business,  per  week,  or  from 
20I.  to  25I.  a  year,  which  gives  about  450,000  for 
the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  the  woollen  manu* 
factnre,  dying,  &c. }  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
5,ooo,ooot.  being  deducted  from  that  of  the  whole 
amoont  of  manufactured  articles 

The  value  of  tlie  lear'- lufacture  was,  some 

yean  ago,    suted  at    i  ^ol.,    and  fi-om   the 

•tate  of  the  trade  of  late,  and  the  high  price  of 
skins  of  most  kinds,  it  cannot  be  supposed  less  than 
that  sum  at  present.  Proceeding  on  similar  prin- 
ciples of  calculation,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
woald  be  about  350,000. 

The  cotton  manufattory  was  formerly  of  little  im- 
portance in  this  country  in  comparison  with  its  pre- 
sent state.  The  total  quantity  of  cotton  wool  im- 
ported into  England,  on  an  avenge  of  five  yean,  end- 
ing with  1705,  was  t, 1 70,881  lb. ;  and  even  so  late  as 
the  year  1781,  it  amounted  to  only  5,101,9201b. 
About  this  time,  however,  the  British  calicoes  had 
arrived  at  some  depr  rfcction }  the  whole  ma- 

nuficture  experiences.  ..^v..  »  rapid  and  great  increase, 
that,  previous  to  the  last  war,  the  comumption  of 


cotton  wool  amounted  to  upwards  of  jojcoo.poolb. 
per  annum.  Jn  the  years  1793,  I794>  and  1795,  the 
import  was  considerably  less,  and  during  tlie  last  six 
years  has  been  as  folloR-s : 

1796  -     -     31,280,000  lb. 

1797  -     -     23yi'jSfi':o 
1793     -     -     31,593,0:0 

1799  -     -     3Sj^f'?»0P':> 

1800  -     -     37,300,000 
18OX     -     -     42,900,000 

Taking  tht-  at  35,434,0001b.,  the  value  of 

which,  manu— -.-:  -J,  c;mnot  be  less  than  10,500,000!. 
allowing  for  a  considerable  qu.inilty  exported  in  a 
partially  manufactured  state,  deducting  from  this  sum 
4,ooo,oool.  for  cost  of  tlie  raw  materials,  and 
i,oco,cool.  for  profit,  interest  of  money,  &c.,  therr 
remains  5,500,000!.  for  wages,  wliich,  if  divided  at 
the  rate  of  only  I5I.  per  annuni  for  each  person,  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  women  and  cliiU 
dren  employed,  makes  the  whole  number  36o,ooc> 
persons. 

The  liucn  manufactory  of  Great  Uriuin  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Scotland,  though  M>mc  branches  of  it 
are  carried  on  in  Manchester  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 'Il\e  total  quantity  of  Uritish  linen  exportv'd 
during  the  last  Ave  years  was  as  follows : 

'797         -'  *  14,533,000  yards. 

1798  -     -    20,744,000 

1799  -     -     21,204,000 

1800  -     -    23,000,000 

1 80 1  -  -  26,C30,OO0 

The  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  is  pro- 
bably much  greater  than  the  export ;  the  value  of  the 
whole  must  beat  least  2,500,000!. 
—  The  proportions  of  the  following  manufactures  may 
be  considered  to  be  nearly  as  under,  the  woollen  be- 
ing taken  as  15. 

Woollen  -  -  -         15 

Leather  -  -  -11 

Cotton  -  -  -         ^o 

Iron,  tin,  lead  -  -  10 ' 

Copper  and  brass  -  -  3^ 

Steel,  cutlery,  plating,  &c.  -  3^ 

Linen  and  flax        -        -  -  3^ 

Hemp  -  -  - 

Class  .  .  .  - 

The 
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The  great  variety  of  other  manufactures  of  various 
descriptions  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  division  of  labour,  and  invention  of  machinery 
applied  to  our  manufactures,  enable  tliis  country  to 
bring  a  variety  of  difFerent  articles  to  great  perfec- 
tion and  at  a  low  price.  The  labour  of  more  than 
J  ,006,000  persons  is  done  by  fire  engines,  which  re- 
duce the  price  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
nufactured article. 

The  American  is  the  principal  market  to, which  we 
are  to  look  for  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures. 
Each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  consumes  yearly 
abqut  3.CS.  of  British  manufacture.  Taking  the  nai- 
tiona  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  an  average 
they  do  not  consume  more  than  i8d.  And  as  the 
popuLition  of  America  doubles  in  about  20  years, 
it  will  soon  take  more  goods  from  us  than  all  the 
world.  Thus,  then,  we  may  expect,  for  many  years 
to  come,  an  increase  of  the  consumption  of  the  produce 
of  our  industry,  which  holds  out  a  fine  prospect  to 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

MANUFACTURERS.     See  Artificers. 

MARSHALSEA.     See  Ccurts. 

MARITIME  HONOURS.  The  maritime  honours, 
about  which  there  have  been  so  many  disputes,  and 
wliich  have  often  led  to  violent  acts,  and  even  to  war, 
consist  in  saluting  with  camion;  and  on  this  point  it  is 
to  bei  fletcrmined  who  shall  salute  the  first,  at  what 
distance  the  salute  shall  be  given,  with  how  many 
guns,:  and  if  the  salute  shall  be  returned  gun  for  gun  : 
in  saluting  witli  the  fing  or  with  the  pendant ;  and 
here  k:fe*ii)"be  fixed  on,  whether  it  is  to  be  furled 
up,  lowered,  or  hauled  quite  down  :  in  saluting  with 
the  sails,  by  lowering,  or  hauling  down  the  foretop- 
sail.  This  last  way  of  saluting  is  usually  made  use  of 
by  merchantnieri,  biit  is  also  sometimes  used  by  vessels 

of  war.  '   ' 

All  powers,whetheir  monarchical  or  republican,  may 
require  all  foreign  vessels,  whatever  be  tlicir  number 
and  their  quality,  to  salute  with  cannon  and  flag,  as 
well  before  they  enter  their  ports,  as  in  passing  under 
the  cannon  of  their  fortresses.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
fortresses  return  g\iri  fo?  eiin,  or  else»  aftei:  the  salute 
is  finish^,  fife  a'satute  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the 
vessels,  or  that  of  the  commander ;  being  on  th«  seas 
under' theii-'dthTiihiofjs,  to' salute  their  ships  pf,  war 
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with  cannon,  and  even  with  the  flag.  These  points 
are  generally  acknowledged.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  the  disputes  on  the  empire,  or  the  liberty  of  cer- 
tain pails  of  the  seas,  must,  at  almost  every  step, 
create  contestations  concerning  these  honours. 

On  the  parts  of  the  sea  acknowledged  to  be  free, 
or  belonging  to  a  third  power,  there  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  any  obligation  for  the  vessels  of  war  salut- 
ing one  another  ;  therefore  it  often  happens  that  the 
salute  is  entirely  omitted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  custo- 
mary for  a  vessel  that  carries  no  more  than  a  pendant 
(,i  captain's  vessel)  to  salute  a  vessel  carrying  an  ad- 
miral's j/Za^,  and,  when  the  salute  is  finished,  for  the 
.  admiral  to  return  him  six  guns  less  than  he  has  re- 
ceived, the  vice-admiral  four  less,  and  the  rear-ad- 
miral two  less.  A  detached  vessel  salutes  a  squadron 
or  a  fleet.  Royal  vessels  require  republican  ones  tft; 
lov/er  their  flags  or  pendants  at  the  same  time  that  they 
salute.  England  requires  that  their  admirals  shall  al- 
ways receive  the  first  salute  from  all  foreign  vesseU" 
whatever,  as  well  with  the  cannon  as  with  the  flae;. 

Sometimes  the  honour  of  the  first  salute  with  can-- 
non  is  given  to  persons  of  distinction  who  are,  pir, 
board  the  foreign  vessel ;  to  a  sovereign,  a  prince-  0F 
the  blood,  or  an  ambassador.     But  even  this  point 
has  not  escaped  contestation. 

Merchant  ships  are  obliged  to  salute  all  vessels  of 
war,  fortresses,  and  pests,  as  well  with  their  cannon  as- . 
with  their  merchant  flag  and  their  sails. 

To  prevent  disputes  on  points  not  decided  by  con- 
ventions, it  is  agreed,  sometimes,  to  omit  the  salute, 
either  for  once  or  always ;  or  else  by  instructions  given 
to  the  commanders  at  sea;  rigour  towards  friendly 
powers  Is  avoided. 
MARITIME  LAWS.  The  most  important  branches 
of  commerce  being  carried  on  by  sea,  it,  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  rights  of  nations  oh  the  seas  and  waters 
in  general.  The  better  to  understand  these  rights,  it 
is  essential  to  distinguish  property  from  empire.  1  he 
former  implies  a  right' to  enjoy  a  thiijg  c-xclusiveLj,' 
and  to  dispose  of  it ;  the  lattei^,  a  right  to  demand 
obedIcnee>  respect,  and  power,  from  those  wlw.  make 
use  of  it*  To  claim  thb  sole  jproperty  of  q,  things  a 
person  must,  i .  have  be^  able  to  hold  it  legitimately ; 
2.  It  must  have  been  effectively  possessed;  and  3.  the 
claiiiiiuit  must  be  in  a  situatldn  to  inalntain  the  pos- 
session. 
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rict  beio:  jQ.    ibe  lakes  and 

r;v;rs  '    :' c fore  tlic  pro- 

perty !  >  .    ind  are  under 

the  empire  of  the  sovereign.  A,  mtion  may  likewise 
he  anclcrstood  to  occupj  lawfully  tlic  rivers  on  its 
frontiers,  even  to  the  o; — '•  ■  i  "•  :  but,  if  these 
ban?-5  t?  orcitpicd  by  ar.f.  ,  ...id  If  it  be  im- 

p  !:idi  of  the  two  has  had  the 

,  each  iu  that  case  having  equal  pro- 
.  ..,!.j...,  ...  ^..jjlit  to  be  "'•-■■""•J  tliat  both  took 
pb^sc<*ion  at  the  same  :..  ,  ^tid  consequently, 

tT~  net  In  the  middle.     Every  nation,  tlicre- 

forc,  liii  J  right  to  property  as  far  as  ■ 

ail  the  lakes  and  rivers  situ.it'-J  on  its  fiu.  .  i .  j 

same  holds  good  as  to  sti  custom,  generally 

acknowledged,  extends  the  autliority  of  the  poueisor 
of  the  coast  to  three  leagues  from  the  shore. 

A  nation  may  occupy  and  extend  its  doniialons  be- 
yond these  distances,  either  on  rivers,  bkcs,  bays, 
stniit5,  or  the  ocean  ;  and  such  dominion  may,  if  the 
national  security  requires,  be  maintained  by  an  armcJ 
forte.  The  empire  of  a  nation  on  the  seas,  may  ex- 
tend as  far  as  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  consent 
of  other  nations.  It  remains  then  to  be  considered, 
whether  or  not  tlicre  are  such  extended  limits  on  the 
European  seas,  acknowledged  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  particular  nation.  Of  the  bays,  straiu,  and 
gulphs,  some  are  generally  allowed  to  be  free ;  others 
are  regarded  as  under  the  dominion,  and,  in  part, 
even  the  property  of  the  masters  of  the  coast }  and  of 
others  again,  the  property  and  dominion  is  under 
dt«;>"*" 

;  parts  of  t '  diowcd  to  be  free ; 

tl.  ,  the  A<]  .1,  the  North  Sea, 

the  N>  n-tc  3ca,  tlic  McditLi  r  .'..•  m,  and  tlu:  Str„it^  ( ;' 
Gibralrar. TTic tlirL-ostrjif  Iv.:  ••  L^nDcnmarkandSwi- 
den  arc  on:!  d  looked  on  as  the  pro- 

perty,   •  .  George's  Channel 

isunda  :...  vviui...y.i  vi  ^j.^^i  jjivulp;  tU«  .Straits  of 


Sicily  have  been  held  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
th-  kir-  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia 
i  .:,..-  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Sweden;  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Egean  Sea,  the  Bosphorus  of  Tliracc, 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont,  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  emperor  of  Turkey.  Great  Britaui 
claims  the  dominion,  and,  in  part,  tlie  property,  of 
the  four  seas  that  surround  her.  Venice  claims  do- 
minion over  the  Adriatic  ;  and  Genoa  the  Ligurian 
Sea.  A  variety  of  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the 
Baltic. 

Tlie  vast  extent  of  the  seas  which  compose  the 
ocean,  renders  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  states 
of  Europe  to  maintain  and  defend  the  possession  of 
it.  But  a  nation  may  renounce  the  Uberty  of  na\i- 
gating  the  Indian  or  other  sea.  '     ■ 

The  cflect  of  those  rights  differs  greatly  as  a  nation' 
asnnnes  the  privileges  of  proprietor  and  of  sovereign, 
or  b  contented  with  those  of  empire  only,  or  requir- 
ing maritime  honours. 

Tiie  powers  who  are  masters  of  the  banlcC  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  have  a  right  to  appropriate  them  exclu- 
sively to  themselves.  In  general,  they  forbid  fo- 
reigners to  fish  on  them ;  but,  with  respect  to  navi- 
gation, as  it  is  contrary  to  the  commercial  liberty 
generally  introduced  in  Europe,  foreigners  arc  now 
permitted,  in  time  of  peace,  to  navigate  freely.  This 
liberty  is  founded,  in  part,  on  treaties,  and,  in  some 
demi  sovereign  states,  on  law.  But  in  every  case 
where  it  is  only  founded  on  custom,  that  docs  not 
hinder  a  nation  from  making  whate\'er  regulations 
and  restrictions  it  pleases,  or  from  exercising  over 
such  parts  of  its  territory  all  the  rights  of  sovereign 
dominilOii. 

Tlwsfl  sun-oiiiuling  li.e  coast,  within  three  leagues 
of  the  shore,  is  entirely  the  property,  and  under  the 
dominion,  of  the  master  of  the  coast,  who  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  all  its  produce,  ordinar)-  or  acci- 
dental ;  so  far  as  relates  to  things  uncljimed  by  any 
la%vful  proprietor  :  and  may  forbid  or  restrain  the 
naviglition  of  foreigners  in  his  roads,  or  their  entry 
into  his  ports ;  and  may  there  require  the  maritime 
honours  allowed  by  custom  to  those  who  have  doirj- 
nion  over  tuiy  part  of  the  seas. 

The  rights  exercised  on  the  sea  near  the  coast,  arc 

a'  .o  exercised  in  those  straits  which  arc  not  wider  than' 

i  two 
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t"wo  cannon  shots,'  or  six  miles.  Thus,  the  king  of 
Denmark,  by  possessing  the  property  and  dominion 
of  the  navijjaljle  part  of  the  Sound,,  claims  not  only 
the  maritime  honours  due  to  him  as  sovereign,  but  a 
toll  for  the  liberty  of  passing  ;  a  payment  which  has 
now  been  ieiured  and  fixed  by  treaties.  See  Wrecks 
and  Siitrid. 
MARKET.  The  establishment  of  public  marts  or  places 
of  buying  and  selling,  with  the  tolls  thereunto  be- 
longing, is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  king's  preroga- 
'  fives,  and  can  only  be  set  up  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
grant,  or  by  lorg  and  immemorial  usage. 

All  sales  and  contracts  of  any  tLing  saleable  in  mar- 
kets overt,  shall  not  only  be  good  as  between  the  par- 
ties, but  binding  also  upon  all  persons  liaving  any 
property  therein,     2  Inst.  713. 

Every  day  in  London,  except  Sunday,  is  market 

'  day,   Cro.  Jac.  6S.      The  market  place    or  spot   of 

ground  set  apart  by  custom  for  the  sale  of  particular 

goods,  is  also  in  the  country  the  only  market  overt. 

Godb.  131, 

In  London,  every  shop  in  which  goods  are  exposed 
publicly  to  sale,  is  market  ovsrt  for  such  things  only 
as  the  owner  professes  to  trade  in,  5  Rep.  83  ;  though 
if  the  sale  be  in  a  warehouse,  and  not  publicly  in  the 
shop,  the  property  is  not  altered.  But,  if  goods  are 
stolen  from  one,  and  sold  out  of  market  overt,  the 
property  is  not  altered,  and  the  owner  may  take  them 
■wherever  he  finds  them. 

If  a  man  buys  his  own  goods  in  a  market,  the  con- 
tract shall  not  bind  him,  unless  the  property  had  been 
.previously  altered  by  a  former  sale.  Perk.s.g^'  See 
;,;/■»•. 
MAIUv  OF  GOODS  is  used  to  ascertain  their  property 
or  quality,  £cc. :  and  if  one  man  shall  use  the  mark  of 
another,  with  intent  to  do  him  damage,  upon  injury 
proved,  an  action  on  the  case  will  lie.  2  Cio.  471. 
!Niarks  also  shew  where  the  goods  were  made,  and  by 
whom  ;  as  also  that  they  were  inspected  by  the  proper 
officers.  See  Customs,  Exciic. 
MARSEILLES,  a  city  of  Provence,  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  situated  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  six  leagues  south  of  Aix,  and 
twelve  north-west  of  Toulon,  in  long.  23  deg.  2  min. 
and  lat.  43  deg.- 1 7  min.  This  is  one  of  the  j;.ost  an- 
cient commercial  cities  in  Europe  ;  and  is  the  princi- 
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pal  commercial  town  in  the  French  republic,  em- 
ploying in  its  trade  the  largest  quantity  of  shipping. 
Exclusive  of  its  internal  produce,  Marseilles  exports 
to  the  Levant  cloths  from  Languedoc,  dying  woods, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo,  which  is  imported  into 
Marseilles  from  the  colonies  ;  cochineal  from  Cadiz ; 
pepper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  writing  paper,  syrups,  fruits^ 
quicksilver,  tartar,  vermilion,  silk  stuffs,  lace,  cloths, 
jewellery,  mercery,  and  sequins  and  piastres,  from 
Spain. 

Marseilles  imports  from  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor 
cotton  and  cotton  vrool,  silks,  gum,  wax,  goats  hair, 
skins ;  from  Syria,  cottons,  silks,  cloths,  scarmony» 
galls,  &c. ;  from Egjpt,  cottons,  gum,  coffee,  incense» 
myrrh,  rice,  sal  ammoniac,  tamarinds,  senna,  citron, 
hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths,  whiclv 
are  sent  to  America ;  from  Barbary,  cotton,  wool, 
hides,  raw  or  prepared,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  com, 
barley,  beans,  peas,  millet,  and  olive  oil. 

The  commerce  of  Marseilles  before  the  revolution 
occupied  400  sail  of  shipping,  and  its  trade  since  the 
late  peace  is  beginning  to  revive. 

By  a  late  consular  decree,  Marseilles  has  been  de- 
clared an  etitrepot  for  foreign  merchandize,  which  may 
remain  for  two  years  in  the  warehouses  \  in  the  course 
of  which  time,  those  articles  which  are  prohibited  in 
France  may  be  exported.  The  government  has  like- 
wise permitted  the  free  transportation  of  merchandize 
between  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics,  by  the 
route  of  Piedmont. 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT.    See  Banhupuy. 

MARTINIQUE,  one  of  the  great  Antilles,  belonging 
to  the  French.  The  island  is  1 6  leagues  in  length, 
and  nearly  60  in  circumference.  The  numbers  in 
iSoowere  1 2,560  whites,  3,672  free  mulattoes, 79,000 
slaves,  305  sugar  plantations,  134  water  mills,  16 
wind  mills,  and  169  turned  by  horses  and  oxen  j 
1793  plantations  of  coffee,  and  1814  houses,  in  St. 
Pierre,  the  capital.  The  produce  is  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  in  general  the  same  as  the  other  "West 
India  islands  -,  and  all  in  the  greatest  perfection,  znd 
of  a  superior  quality. 

MASS.'^CHUSETS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, J  c;o  miles  long,  and  60  broad  j  bounded  on  the 
'  north  bv  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  on  the  west 
by  New  York,  on  the  south  by  Connecticut,  Rhode 

Island, 
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7<1snd,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocran,  and  on  tlic  east  by  that 
r<:»an  and  Ma«achus«s  Bay.  It  produces  plcn<y  of 
!  .  '.'in  corn,  (las,  hemp,  copper,  and  iron;  and  has 

fix  s<rveral  — '' '' '-athcr  and  coarse  vr-ollen 

cloth.     T  in  the  union  in  which 

there  lave*,  slarrery  having  been  abolished 

by  the  U.  some  years  ago.    Boston  is  the 

1 ,  .i  .All, 

AST!  SERVANTS.    This  is  one  of  the 

in  private  life,  and  it  is  founded 

'  ■        '     :d  to  avail 

where  his 

own  skin  and  labour  arc  inadequate  to  effect  his  pur- 

pos'i. 

The  different  kinds  of  servantt  may  be  divided  into 
mental  senants,  apprentices,  joumeyr.usn,  or  la- 
boorcrs.  Another  speci*^  of  servants  may  alsobe  added, 
who  thouf;h  of  a  suptfrir-  •.  n  i- 

nisteriat,  rather  than  a -«f.   ,-     . .  '  '>».'). 

in  many  cases  representing  their  employer,  are  ncvcr- 
thcL-w  considered  by  the  law  at  servants  during  their 
cootiniHncc  in  employment,  with  regard  to  such  of 
dmr  KtB  as  may  affect  his  property. 

The  foUowinj!  article  wUl  be  confined  to  the  laws 
relative  to  rvants  and  workmen  employed  in 

the  different  ni.iiuiactories. 

Of  infill  or  damntic  trrvanis.  Menial  servants  are 
so  called  firom  their  liring  vriihin  the  hotise  or  walls 
of  the  master.    The  hi-  be   made  either  in 

writir^'    ••-  *"^'  i  verbal  c  jn,  and  fcr  ^''v  tuTic 

th jt  n  reed  tipon  bctweai  them. 

!  I  I^ondon  and  other  places,  the  mode  of  hiring 
u  by  what  is  commonly  called,  a  month's  warning, 
or  a  month's  wages }  that  is,  the  parties  agree  to  .se- 
par.itc  on  either  oCthem  giving  to  the  other  a  month's 
for  that  purpose,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  party 
r-  — '  •  "-paration,  to  pay  or  give  up  a  month's 
w 

'f  hiring  of  •  servant  lie  {general,  without 

"    ' .  it  will  be  construed  to 

..  ...;.....,  and  in  this  case,  if  the 

>re   the  year,  he  forfeits  all  hui 

jy.  Max.  107. 

:iere  a  servant  is  hireJ  ft^r  ore  yc^r  c^. 
:n  year  to  year,  as  long  as  both  parties 
agree,  and  the  servant  enter  upon  a  second  ynr,  }: 
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must  senc  ottthat  year,  and  is  not  merely  a  6fr«iht 
3t  will  after  the  first  year. 

If  a  woman  $c^^'3nt  tnarry,  she  must  nc%erthclc5s 
serve  out  her  tenn,  and  her  husband  cannot  take  her 
out  of  her  master's  service. 

From  the  interest  which  a  master  has  in  the  service 
of  his  domestics,  by  reason  of  the  wages  he  pays 
them,  he  may  maintain  an  action  as!;ainst  any  person 
who  has  by  any  means  deprived  him  of  their  ser- 
vice. 

If  a  sertint  is  disabled  in  his  mssf  er's  service  by  an 
injury  received  through  another's  default,  the  master 
may  recover  damages  for  loss  of  his  service.  Also,  a 
master  may  not  only  maintain  an  action  against  any 
one  who  entices  away  his  servant,  but  also  against  the 
servant ;  and  if  without  any  enticement,  a  servant 
leaves  his  master  without  just  cause,  an  action  will 
lie  .igaiivM  .mother  who  retains  him  with  a  knowledge 
of  such  departure. 

A  m.istcr  has  a  just  right  to  expect  and  to  exact 
fidelity  and  obedience  in  all  his  lawfiil  commands  { 
and  to  enforce  this,  he  may  correct  his  servant  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  but  this  correction  must  be  to  en.- 
force  the  just  and  lawfiil  commands  of  the  master. 
BuL  N.  P.  18.     Wms.  Just.  145. 

In  defence  of  his  master,  a  servant  may  justify  as- 
saulting another,  and  though  death  should  ensue,  it 
is  not  mivder,  in  case  of  any  unlawful  attack  upon 
his  master's  person  or  property. 

Acts  of  the-  servant  are  in  many  instances  deemed 
tlie  acts  of  the  master ;  for  as  it  is  by  intlulgcnc*  of 
the  law  that  he  can  delegate  the  power  of  acting  for 
him  to  another,  it  is  just  that  he  should  answer  for 
such  substitute,  and  that  his  acts  being  pursuant  to 
lin  xiijiority  given  him,  should  be  deemed  the  acts 
iHoM  master.  4  liac.  Abr.  583. 

If  a  servant  commit  an  act  of  trespass  by  command 
or  encouragement  of  his  master,  the  master  will  be 
answerable,  i  Black.  Com.  429.  But  in  so  doing, 
his  servant  is  not  excused,  as  he  is  bound  to  obi*y 

the  ma'^t'T  il!  •iU'l'  fhini-i.  orilv  ;is  arc  lirMicsr  :irn! 
Inwfiil. 

-it  of  an  innkeeper  robs  his  master's  guest, 

bound  to  make  good  the  V^a. 
.1  w.i:t(T  at  \n  iiin  ^eil  a  man  bad  wine,  by 
ch  his  health  is  impaired,  an  action  will  go  against 
i  X*  the 
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"the  master  ;  for  his  permitting  him  to  sell  it  to  any 
person  is  deemed  an  implied  general  command. 
1  Black.  Com.  430. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  servant  be  frequently  permitted 
ti  do  a  thing  by  the  tacit  consent  of  tlie  master,  the 
master  wHl  be  liable,  as  such  permission  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  command. 

If  a  servant  be  usually  sent  upon  trust  with  any 
tradesman,  and  he  takes  goods  in  the  name  of  his 
master  upon  his  own  account,  the  master  must  pay 
for  ihcm  :  and  so  likewise  if  he  be  sent  sometimes  on 
trust,  and  other  times  with  money;  for  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  tradesman  to  know  when  he  comes  by 
the  order  of  his  master,  and  when  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, or  when  with  and  without  money,  i  Str.  506. 

But  if  a  man  usually  deal  with  his  tradesman  him- 
self, or  codistantly  pay  him  ready  money,  he  is  not 
.  chargeable  with  what  his  servant  may  take  up  in  liis 
name,  for  in  this  case  there  is  not,  as  m  the  other, 
any  implied  order  to  trust  him. 

Or  if  the  master  never  had  any  personal  dealings 
with  the  tradesman,  but  the  contracts  have  always 
been  between  the  servant  and  the  tradesman,  and  the 
master  has  regularly  given  his  servant  money  for  pay- 
ment of  every  thing  had  on  his  account,  the  master 
shall  not  be  charged.     Esp.  N.  P.  115. 

Or  if  a  person  forbid  his  tradesman  to  trust  his  ser- 
vant on  his  account,  and  he  continues  to  purchase 
upon  credit,  he  is  not  liable. 

ITie  act  of  a  servant,  though  he  has  quitted  his 
Oiaster's  service,  has  been  held  to  be  binding  upon  the 
master  by  reason  of  the  former  credit  given  him  on 
his  master's  account,  it  not  being  known  to  the  party 
trusting,  that  he  was  discharged.  4  Bac.  Abr.  586. 

The  master  is  also  answerable  for  any  injury  arising 
by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  his  servant  when  executing 
his  master's  business ;  as  when  a  person's  servant 
brought  a  coach  and  two  ungovernable  horses  of  his 
,inaster's  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  order  to  break 
them  in,  and  they,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  driver, 
ran  over  a  passenger,  an  action  may  be  maintained 
as  well  against  the  master  as  the  servant.  Lord  Raym. 
'3r75>  739*  <5  T.  R.  659.  But  if  there  is  no  neglect  Or 
fault  In  the  servant,  the  master  is  not'  liable.'    jEj^. 

If  %  smith's  servant  lam«  a  horse  whilst  shoeing 
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him,  or  the  servant  of  a  surgeon  make  a  wound 
worse,  in  both  these  cases  an  action  for  dam^es  will 
lie  against  the  master,  and  not  against  the  servant. 
I  Blach.  Com.  431.  But  the  damage  must  b.  done 
whilst  the  servant  is  actually  employed  in  his  master's 
service,  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  answer  for  his  own 
misbehaviour  or  neglect. 

A  master  is  likewise  chargeable,  if  his  servant  cast 
any  dirt,  &c.  out  of  the  house  into  the  common  street, 
and  so  for  any  other  nuisance  occasioned  by  his  ser- 
vants, to  the  damage  or  annoyance  of  any  individual, 
or  the  common  nuisance  of  his  majesty's  people.  Lord 
Rayin.  264. 

A  servant  is  not  answerable  to  his  master  for  any 
loss  which  may  happen  without  his  wilhil  neglect, 
but  if  he  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  gross  negligence,  an 
action  will  lie  against  him  by  his  master. 

In  a  recent  case  which  was  much  discussed,  it  was 
decided  that  a  master  is  not  liable  in  trespass  for  the 
wilfid  act  of  his  servant,  as  by  driving  his  master's 
carriage  against  another,  done  without  the  direction 
or  assent  of  his  master,  no  person  being  in  the  carriage 
when  the  act  was  done.  But  he  is  liable  to  answer 
for  any  damage  arising  to  another  from  the  negligence 
or  unskilfulness  of  his  servant  acting  in  his  employ. 
M'Mauiis  V.  Crlchitt,  Mich.  41  G.  III. 

Servants  employed  in  trades,  mnnufactures,  Isfc,  By 
5  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  s.  3,  no  person  shall  hire,  nor  shall 
anv  one  be  hired  to  work  for  a  less  term  than  one  year, 
in  the  following  trades  : 

Clothier,  Or  arrow  head  maker, 

Cloth-worker,  Tucker, 

Taylor,  Dyer, 

Baker,  Tanner, 

Smith,  Glover, 

Spurrier,  Currier, 

Butcher,  Capper, 

Miller,  Fletcher, 

Woollen  cloth  weaver.     Fuller, 
Sheerman,  Hosier, 

Shoemaker,  Pewtcrer, 

Brewer,  Cutler, 

Carpenter,  Sadler, 

Farrier,  Boycr, 

Tumer,  Cook. 

Hat  maker  or  felt  maker. 

The 
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The  hOMts  of  work  betwixt  the  mida  of  March  and 
tli€  miJst  of  September,  from  five  in  the  nnming, 
tiil  between  seven  auJ  eight  at  night,  eNccj.ti.ng  two 
boors  for  Uinner. 

The  ix>ur(  of  work  of  artificers  or  workmen  hired 
by  the  day  or  week,  shall  be  as  follows :  betwixt  the 
mid«t  of  Hffarch  and  the  midst  of  September,  work- 
men shall  be  at  their  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
<,  tiU  between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  ex- 
during  the  time  of  breakfast,  dinner,  3:id  driiik- 
Ug,  the  whole  not  exceeding  two  hours  and  an  half  -, 
that  is  to  say,  drinking  one  hall'  hour,  at  dinner  one 
hour,  aadtx  their  sleep  when  aUo^▼ed  to  sleep,  viz- 
frqta  the  soidat  of  May  till  the  midst  of  August,  half 
an  hour,  breakfast  one  half  hour  i  and  artificers  and 
Uboorcr*,  between  the  midst  of  September  and  the 
p,:.u.  ^f  ^Jirch,  shall  be  at  work  from  the  spring  of 
(.  -ight,  except  at  breakfast  and  diimcr,  upon 

ibriciture  of  one  penny  per  hour,  to  be  deducted  from 
their  wagct. 

By  the  said  statute  of  5  £llx.  Not  to  depart  sot  of 
one  citv,  town,  or  parish  to  another,  nor  out  of  the 
hundred,  division  or  county,  where  last  ser\'ed,  to 
serve  in  another  city,  town,  division,  hundred  or 
county,  unless  he  have  a  testimonial  under  scd  of  the 
city>  or  of  the  constabie,  or  other  head  ofiiccr,  and 
two  hottscboldcrs  of  the  tiry,  town  or  parish. 

'^'-rvants  of  the  above  description  shall  not  be  re- 
..  into  any  other  service,  without  shewing  beiure 
bis  retainer,  such  testimonial  to  the  chief  officer  of 
the  town  corporate,  and  in  every  other  town  and 
place  to  the  coastable,  curate,  churchwarden,  or  odier 
head  officer,  where  he  shall  be  retained,  upon  pain  of 
being  whipped,  and  treftcd  as  a  vagabond ;  and  every 
peraoo  Mtainisg  such  servant,  without  such  testimo- 
nnli,  duH  Ibrfcii  five  pounds. 

By  5  Klitabcth,  e.  4,  justices  or  magistrates  in 
towns.  corfotMc,  sh.i''  '  '•ter  sessions,  limit, 

nM,  «id  Sfypoint  the  -  ,,--    ■  .u. fleers,  scrvanu.  Ice 
hf  tkc  yc««  day,  week,  month,  or  otherwise. 

By  I  Jae.  L  c.  6,  the  above  act  of  5  Elizabeth  is 
nteudcd  t»HM  fatiag  of  wagcsof  ail  bboiurers,  wea. 
jmuii.  tad  workman  whatsoever,  cither 
by  the  dsy,  week,  month,  or  year,  or  the 
taking  any  wok  by  the  great  or  otherwise,  and  jiis- 
tises  nay  cause  proclanuiioik  tlkcreof  to  be  made 
accordingly. 
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>  ;?   f>i  ar..      -  'v. 

Persons  taking  more  than  allowe  J  by  the  procTaml- 

tion,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days  without  bail, 
and  forfeit  five  pounds. 

Persons  taking  wages  contrary  fo  the  said  act,  or 
to  the  said  proclamation,  Shall  be  imprisoned  for  21 
days,  without  bail. 

Every  retainer,  promise,  gift,  or  pnymcnt  of  wages, 
or  other  thing  contrary  to  the  said  act,  and  evcrybond 
or  writing  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  utterly 
void.  Clothiers  or  other  persons  rcfiising  to  pay  so 
much  wages  to  their  weavers,  spinsters,  workmen,  or 
workwomen,  as  shall  be  settled,  shall  forfeit  xos.  to 
the  party  aggrieved. 

By  15  G.  HI.  c.  68,  and  22  O.  Ilf.  c.  44,  wages 
of  journeymen  witliin  the  city  of  Ix>ndon  sliall  be  set- 
tled by  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen ;  and 
in  Middlesex,  by  the  justices  of  the  said  county. 

Master  weavers  giving  more  or  less  wages  than  a'- 
lowed,  forfeit  50I. 

By  4  Edward  IV.  c.  I,  every  clothraaker  sliall  pay 
servants  wages  agreed  upon  in  money  only,  "upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  to  his  labourers  treble  their  wages. 

The  I  Anne,  stat.  2.  c.  1 8,  extends  the  4  Edward 
rV.  c.  I ,  relative  to  payment  of  wages  in  money,  to 
workmen  concerned  in  tlic  woollen  manufactures. 

By  I  G.  I.  St.  2.  c.  15,  the  above  acts  are  enforced 
imdcr  a  penalty  of  40s. 

By  12  G.  I.e.  ;J4,anJ22G.  IT.  c.  27,  every  clotliicr, 
serge-makef,  or  v/or*tcd  or  woollen  stuflii,  or  con- 
cerned in  employing  wool-combers,  combers  of  jersey, 
frame-work  knitters,  makers  of  stockings,  weavers, 
dyers,  hat-pressers,  and  all  other  persons  employed 
in  making  of  felts  or  hats,  or  in  any  of  the  manu-> 
h^ggf  of  silk,  mohair,  fur,  fiux,  linen,  cotton,  ftis-* 
Uaiiy  iifti,  or  leather,  or  any  of  the  said  materiab 
mixed  with  one  anotiier,  sh:-.ll  pay  the  full  wages 
agreed  on  in  money,  and  shall  not  pay  the  same  in 
goods,  or  by  way  of  trvu  k,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
or  make  any  deduction  on  account  of  anv  goods 
sold  previotu  to  such  agreement. 

And  by  29  Geo.  II.  <bap.  ^3,  tbt  ode  of 

payment  of  wages  in  rejpect  r  *"  l  in  jny 

of  the  wcoUcn  manufacture  ,  I  iiihKt 

the  penalty  of  2ol.  to  be  recovered  by  a»:!  Jt. 

And  by  30  Geo.  II. 
to  p»y  wage?  or  price  ii, :  ,..  v.,  ...>...;. . 
3X2 
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'  aWcr  thtlrwork  be  coirpltteU,  shall  forfeit  fot  each 
oilciice,  40s. 

By  13  Geo.  n.  chap.  8,  payments  to  workaieii 
tini)toycd  'hi  >  ihahiifiieiuving  leatlier  glovesj  boots, 
breeches,  shoes,  siippcrs,  wnres,  or  oliier  goods  or  ma- 
tfiials  iK-id  i!i  any  of  those  tradcSj  shall  he  in-  la^vfui 
colli  drily,  and  ioofby  any  •vklusds  or  eomntodities, 
except  by  tlieii-  re<)uesc. 

Mode  9f  recTvtnng^  •ivoges,  Magistrali.^  uuiy  order 
payment,  as  well  as  assess  the  rates  oi  wages.  i\A. 
Rivfln.  9^0.  6  Mod.  91.   i  &tra.  8,  475.  2  Hid,  i«»07. 

But  justices  of  the  peate^,  aetording  to  tJie  true  con- 
struction of  this  statute,  have  no  power  to  order  pay- 
ment of' wages,  except  in  the  case  of  artificers,  hus- 
bandmen, and  such  servants  whom  they  may  compel 
to  serve  according  to  the  statute.  6  Mod.  9 1 .  Lar- 
tkeixj  156. 

If  a  person  retains  a  servant,  and  agrees  to  pay  him 
somuch  by  the  day,  month,  or  year,  he  may  have 
an  action  against  the  master,  on  the  contract,  or 
against  his  executors  ;  and  every  such  retainer  will  be 
'  "^'pfesnmed  to  be  in  consideration  of  wages,  unless  the 
contrary  appears.     9  Cj.  88.  2  Roll.  Rep.  269. 

By  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  i,  artificers  and  labourers  re- 
tained in  building  or  repairing  any  church,  house, 
shtp,  mill,  or  other  work  in  great,  shall  Jiot  depart 
before  finishing  such  work,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment 
forone  month,  and  5I.  to  the  party  aggrieved,  besides 
costs ;  nor  shall  any  artificer  or  labourer  retahied  to 
work  for  the  king,  or  any  other,  depart  till  the  work 
be  finished,  if  the  persoii  retaining  him  will  so  long 
keep  him,  and  pay  him  his  wages,  on  penalty  of  one 
month's  imprisonment  •,  and  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered by  the  m;ister  of  each  vi'orlaTian,  against  any 
one  who  may  entice  him  to  leave  his  work  unfinished, 
or  employ  him  after  notice  of  his  being  employed  by 
another ;  for  per  Ld.  Kenyon,  he  that  contracts  with 
another  to  do  certain  work  for  him,  is  the  ser- 
vant of  that  other  till  the  work  is  finished,  and  no 
other  person  can  employ  such  servant  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  first  master ;  the  very  act  of  giving  him  em- 
ployment, is  affording  him  means  of  keeping  him  out 
of  his  former  service.     6  Term  Rep.  221. 

By  20  Geo.  11.  chap.  19,  one  justice,  upon  com- 
plaint made  upon  oath  by  any  master  or  mistress  or 
€uiployeri  agamst  any  servant  in  husbandry,  artificer, 
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handlcrafisman,  miner,  collier,  keslmHii,  pitman,, 
glassman,  potter,  or  bbourer,  concernir.g  any  miade- 
mc;mo«r,  miscarriaj^e,.  or  ill  behaviour,,  in  any  such 
service,  to  hear  and  determine  tj»ie  same^  sn<i'to.  pji- 
ni.sh  the  oftender,  by  commitment  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calcijdar 
month  ;  or  by  abating  some  part  of  liiB-Avagcs,  on  by 
discharging  him  from  his  serviae ;  and  in  like  uj^n- 
ner  such  jifstice,  upca -.my  complaint  made  upon  oath 
by  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  servants,  artificers,  &c. 
against  such  master,  mistress,  or  employer,  eoHcerning 
any  mis-usage,  refusal  of  necessary  provision,  cruelty, 
or  ill  treatoient,  to  summon,  such  master,  &c.  and 
upon  the  proof  of  the  complaint  upon  oath,  may  dis- 
charge such  servant. 

Also  by  6  Geo.  III.  chap.  25,  if  any  artificer,  ca- 
lico printer,  handicraftsman,  miner,  coUier,  keelman, 
pitman,  glassman,  potter,  labourer,  or  other  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanours,  any  justice  may 
commit  the  party  oflending  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  tliree  months  nor  less  than 
one.  Nothii^  in  the  above  act  shall  extend  to-  the 
stannaries  in  Devonshire  aad  Cornwall., 

MASTERS  OF  SHIPS.  For  rlie  duty  and  responsibility 
(rf  masters  of  vessels,  see  iusur(nin\Shippingf  tihipinastcr 

MAXIMUM,  a  regulation  whicli  fixes  the  liighest 
price  of  any  article  or  commodity.  'J  he  expediency 
of  using  a  maximum  on  the  necessary  articles  of  fife 
has  at  all  times,  and  in  most  nations,  been  a  qucsciorr 
of  importance  V  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  discussed 
in  this  country  with  peculiar  warmth  and  interest. 

The  question,  however,  has  not  been  treated  with 
the  same  i^rofound  knowledge  of  the  matter  tliat  dis- 
tinguislies  our  leading  political  men  on  most  other 
subjects.  It  has  been  discussed  only  in  the  abstract. 
A  certain  number  of  persons,  and  amongst  others 
the  late  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ap- 
proved, in  some  cases,  of  a  maximum  i  other 
persons,  following  the  idea  of  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
disapprove  of  a  maximum  in  any  case  j  but  in  both 
instances  the  general  approbation  or  disapprobation  is 
wrong.  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  maxi- 
mum depend  on  its  application  and  on  particular  cir- 
cumstances, not  merely  on  its  nature ;  it  is  therefore 
not  to  be  treated  as  an  abstract  question. 

The  interest  of  money  is  subject  to  a  law,  and  so  are 

the 
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•profits  of  -frt,  the  price  of  beer,  the  labo-^r 

'Ct'    bakery    .....  ut'  tucknc/^coachcs,   and  various 

'  other  tiling*  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 

Che  person  paying  might  be  liable  to  extortion.     A 

in  some  rases,  is  then  alreadjr  adopted,  and 

Mi'Uit<prr  a  good  purpose :  to  reject  the  prin- 

^riplc  emnraly  is  wrong,    and  it  becomes  clearly  a 

question  <!  on  circumstances,  how  far  and 

in  wSst  Ok*  It  »nould  be  applied.     The  maximufn, 

r^Mrrefore,  oagiit'io  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  expe* 

diencv,  not  as  an  abstract  question,  because  it  is  nei- 

'      '>r  abcolnteijr  pernicious,  but 

— -c^  i™  — — ,  — :-:  iometimcs  the  other. 

The  htai  cflects  of  a  general,  an  ill-€oinbined»  and 

I. II  list  maximum  laid  on  in  France,  under  the  reign 

'"  ibMpiOPe,  have  thrown  a  discredit  on  the  mca- 

3lif^l(Mnion  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  article*  of 

commerce  find  their  level,  has  had  the  tame  tcn- 

is  not  warranted.    Mr. 
omiin  nim^cii  approres  ot  tiie«CgaiMJMN  fcrtlie  in- 
Ititaiuf  WiuXfP'MlliitliitMWIilmiiii —rijal  in  a 
very  important  instance)  tbcrefere  he  has  inadver- 
tently -'c  where  he  himself  has  made 
etcTfii  ■■.-.     ..o  .  M    •xobespicrre's  maximum  it  was 
...^  o>rncral  and  absord  }  besides  it  was  in  force  during 
ne  that  assignats  were  multiplying  ia  quantity, 
'      r  rapidly  in  value. 
..ONDOK.    See  Lmtkm. 
See  lyiifhit  and  Mtatur*t. 
KAN  PA.SSE.S,   are  granted  by  the 
r  their  seal  to  merehaMnen,  particu- 
ir*in?  to  the  Mcdimwtaii,  or  the 
■  at.  4  G.  U.  c  i8,  if  any  per- 
.  t  ■  ■  counterfeit  any  pass 
..  *  .\:..^;^iranean  pass,  or  ahall 
■f  erase  atiy  true  and  athrwtic  pass,  issued  by 
the  admiralty,  shall  utter  or  publish  as  true  any  such 
or  forged,  «Ua«ktW>- Crated  paia,  every  such 
,  ..  a  «IhU  be  tiSjaOj^gHltf  of  fidony,  and  shall 
«dR^lltaMlfaMiHMMft'«f  clergfy. 
MWWmHtft  Ikfttvnn  \:'  ind  tells  cotnmodi- 
> 'tHMiMni^MBP^f^ho  (rjiiK.'i  commercially  by  ex- 
*'^fMHyi^#4hi|rilllRg  for   his  ovtn  account.     The 
''^^tttfw*  fmwWilj  )»f  t  different  meaning  in  this 
cotmtry  from  what  iP^MPV^  retail  dealers  were  then 
.-iU»  mcrthants,^  idklbUf*^^  in  France  and  Holland 
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stiJl  J  but  in  riuE  country  those  who  sell  retaU,  wi^Ii  a 
few  exception?,  have  loH  that  appellation.  The  trans- 
acting mercantile  bu.sir)f$s  docs  not  constitute  a  Mer- 
chant. Those  who  buy,  sell,  export,  and  import,  for 
the  account  and  at  the  risl^  of  others,  arc  calkcl 
agents,  factors,  and  brokers.  Tliosc  wlio  traiissct 
business,  by  Iceeping  goods  ready  in  their  possession, 
arc  termed  warchou-scmcn,  thoiif[h  they  do  not  sell 
by  retail ;  yet,  in  some  cases,  those  who  'lo  deal  in  re- 
tail transactions,  such  as  co.il  merchants,  wine  mer- 
chants, hop  merchants,  timber  merchants,  &c-&c. 
are  honoured  with  that  appellation. 

Merchants,  prn"--'-  ■  .  called,  are  of  two  dcsaip- 
tioiis,  such  as  ar  !  merchants,  and  deal  to  all 
parts,  and  indiscriminately  in  every  article  in  g^rpss, 
and  SBch  as  '  in  one  article,  or  with  one  coun- 
try.    Thus  :: c  West  InJia  merthants,  Russia, 

Turkey,  Spanish,  and  American  merchants,  &c. 

General  merchants  require  a  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  business.  Those  who  limit  their  transac- 
tions to  particular  articles  or  particular  pla^s  do  not 
find  so  general  a  fund  of  k no »' ledge  necessary ;  but 
there  arc  certain  branches  of  romiaocial  learning 
that  are  necessary  to  all  of  them. 

Strict  probity  and  pood  faith  arc  absolutely  ncjces- 
s.iry  to  .iU  merch.iiit«  j  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  mer- 
cantile character  j  and  it  is  no  improper  tribtite  paid 
to  the  mercantile  part  of  this  country  to  say,  that 
they  have  carried  none  of  their  other  qualities  to  a 
higljcr  or  more  honourable  dej;rcc. 

Every  mcixh  ant  sh     '  !  '  intij  with  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  i.  .  rning  :  he  should 
write   with    propriety   and    correctness,   understand 
arithmetic  and  book-  out  and  ex- 
amining invoices,  chai .  .  ,.;;.-.,,„...... '>fi>j\!rincc, 

bills  of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

if  a  general  merchant,  he  should  know, :  Resides 
these,  the  merchandises  or  commodities  found  more 
in  one  country  than  in  another,  how  they  arc  best 
transported,  where  to  be  sold,  how  estimatcfl*. whe- 
ther by  weijjht,  measure,  or  number,  the  circum- 
stances of  seasons,  war,  peace,  &c.  that  render  them 
dear  or  cheap}  the  duties,  customs,  or  other  regu- 
lations on  exportation  or  importation.  To  the  above 
he  should  add,  :;'  ' '■ ,  a  knowledge   of  foreign 

languagesj  at  lea' i  :.  German,  and  Italian  ^  the 


laws,  castonis,  Uuagcs,  and  cdrisutkf  ^''^s^^'"^"  "^ 
different  countries,  and  a  general  iinder.stanJinig  of 
the  cjualities  of  goods. 

Merchants  ccaiing  in  a  particular  article,  or  to  a 

particular  place,  may  carry  on  business  with  a  more 

limited  degree  of  hiformation ;  but  then  such  iricr- 

*^'lfiiant8  are  expected  to  understand  more  precisely  and 

•  'particularly  the  quality  of  the  articles,  and  nature  of 

*■  thie  t^^.dc  m  which  they  are  concerned,     hi  all  busi- 

"•'WjseB,  professions,  and  arts,  it  is  well  to  be  equr.'.'y 

■'icformcd  with  others  against  whom  one  has  to  come 

' -in  cOrtspethion;  and  as  information  is  regulated  by 

''talents  and  industry,  the  same  quantity  of  which  will 

m.ike  greater  progress  if  limited  in  its  object  than  if  " 

v'iJely  extended,    the  limited  merchant,  therefore, 

•  bhould  be  acquainted  with  every  quality  of  the  article 
in  which  he  deals,  and  with  all  circumstances  relative 
to  that  branch  of  trade  in  which  he  is  concerned. 

A  continual  attention  to  the  variation  of  the  prices 
of  articles  is  necessary  to  every  merchant,  and  no- 
thing tends  so  much  to  success  as  being  clear  and  con- 
cise in  making  bargains,  so  as  to  avoid  law,  which 
consumes  both  the  time  and  fortune  of  a  man,  and 
diverts  his  attention  from  his  ordinary  affairs.  In 
giving  credit  there  should  be  caution  without  mis- 
trust ;  and  when  debts  are  contracted  by  those  who 
become  embarrassed  about  the  payment,  it  is  often  of 
great  importance  to  be  indulgent  without  negligence, 
und  firm  without  rigour. 

The  business  of  a  merchant  is  rendered  less  diffi- 
cult in  London  than  in  any  part,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  Brokers  manage  the  ncgociations  of  ex- 
change, shipping,  insurance,  &c.  &c. ;  in  these  details 
a  general  understanding  and  attention  to  the  whole, 
together  with  punctuality,  integrity,  and  sound  judg- 
ment form  the  complete  merchant. 

•  -  The-Iaiw  of  England  pays  a  very  particular  regard 
to  foreign  merchants.  By  14  Ed.  III.  stat.  2.  c.  2,  all 
nwsrchanti  (-except  enemies)  may  safety  come  Into 
England  with  their  goods  and  mercliandise,  and  mer- 

:^gers  may  come  into  this  realm  and  depart 

—  • :  easure ;  and  they  arc  to  be  friendly  enter- 

tained,.and  merchants  alien  shall  be  used  in  thiskm<^- 
dom  asJdani/ens -are inothci-s,     St. 5  H.  IV.  c  7. 

By  27  Ell.  HI.  si.it.  I.  c.  2,  and  38  Ed.  III.  stat.  i.  c, 
■:..if•^ticjS't>■-flce  iriaehawccn  the  king  and  any  fo- 


rti^nstaf^,  alien  merchants  areto  liavc  40  days  notice, 
or  longer  time,  to  sell  their  effects  and  leave  tlie 
icingdom  ;  and  any  merchant  may  deal  in  more  mer- 
chandises than  one,  and  may  buy,  sell,  and  transport 
all  kinds  of  nKfrclrandisc.     See  'CharttreJ  Compaiiiq. 

MESSENGERS,  STATE,  arc  the  beareis  betv,-een  so- 
vereigns ai»d  ministers  of  whatever  they  wish  to  con- 
vey with  dispatch.  Every  state  grants,  iu  time  of 
peace,  a  full  and  entire  inviolability  to  the  persons  of 
messengers,  as  w  ell  as  to  the  disj>atches  of  which  rlicy 
are  bearers,  whether  they  be  sewt  to  its  own  court,'  or 
are  on  the  road  to  some  other  court ;  but  in  ordeir'to 
this,  they  must  announce  themselves  as  such,  and 
produce,  if  required,  the  necessary  passports.  They 
are  also  granted  an  exemption  from  imposts,  and 
from  being  searched,  so  long  as  they  do  not  abuse 
this  favour.  In  time  of  war  their  inviolability  is  not 
much  respected.  Belligerent  jwwers  often  take  the 
liberty  of  seizing  the  messengers  of  their  enemies  or 
their  allies.  Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to  grant  thc-m 
passports,  and  this  is  not  unfrequeutly  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  a  negotiation  for  peace. 

MEXICO,  a  Spanish  province  in  South  America,  which 
was  found,  on  its  first  discovery,  to  be  the  most 
powerful  and  civilized  of  any  in  the  New  World. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  200  miies, 
and  its  breadth  60  ;  but  it  is  much  better  cultivated 
and  peopled  than  any  other  portion  of  that  continent. 
The  history  of  Mexico  is  the  most  Interesting  of  any 
of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  its  natural 
history  is  inferior  to  none. 

Gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  and  iron  are  found  there ; 
cochineal  is  produced  and  exported  in  gr?at  quantities. 
The  cocoa  tree,  orange  and  lemon  rise  to  great  per- 
fection there ;  and  the  cedar  and  fir  are  there  found 
of  a  size  superior  to  any  in  the  world-  The  trees 
producing  liquid  amber  and  liquid  borax  grow  also  to 
a  great  size.  'J  he  species  of  raisin  from  which  copal 
is  made  is  also  found,  and  silk  is  produced  in  great 
quantities.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  atl  admirable  country, 
but  the  Spaliiards  are  Its  masters. 

MINES.  All  mines  of  gold  and  silver  belong  to  the 
king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative.  Eut  by  stat.  5  W. 
and  M.  c.  6,  persons  having  mines  of  copper,  tin, 
lead,  &G.  shall  enjoy  the  same,  although  claimed  to 
be  royal  mines.     Py  stat-  9  Ci.  III.  C.  29,  wilfully  and 

malic  ioujly 


■  !<"d  to  an 
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.1  recover  propor- 

1  by  raiftake,  or 

pens  to  fail,  or  if  mo- 

corcss  or  implicU),  or 

'\  any  uQduc  id- 
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malictoasly  burning  and  destroying  any  engine  or 
other  machines  belonging  to  any  mine  is  made  single 
felony,  and  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation  for 
ierenyear*. 

If  a  man  op^ns  a  mine  in  his  land,  and  digs  till  he 
digs  under  the  soil  of  another,  he  may  follow  his 
mine  there  -,  bot  if  the  owner  digs  there,  he  may  stop 
his  farther  progress.     2  Ventr  341. 

MINORCA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween the  39tli  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
about  as  large  as  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  it  does  not 
produce  much,  and  its  whole  exports  ztt  not  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  2o,oool.  year.  As  a  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  refitting  of  ships,  it  is,  how- 
ever, of  importance,  and  Port  Mnbon  is  the  best  bar- 
Itour  in  the  Mediterranean.  Thii  port  is  well  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  fit  for  the  repairing,  careening, 
and  refitting  shipt,  fzoin  the  amallcst  to  the  largest 
size. 

MINT.    See  Mmty^  C»its. 

MISSISSIPPI,  or  the  river  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  longest  in  the  world.     To  the  western 
coimtries  of  North  America  it  ia  of  the  hij;hest  im- 
portance.    It  falls  into  the  gulph  of  i  ''tcr  hav- 
ing received  into  its  main  "-^  "^  '■;•    . ,  ......  .vater  the 

Aneat  and  fiircn  portion  0:  h  America.    The 

French  arc  said  to  have  now  got  possession  of  Florida, 
throttgk  which  this  great  river  passes  before  it  falls 
into  the  gulph'  It  was  till  lately  in  possesion  of  the 
Spaniards )  and  by  the  treaty  made  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war,  the  passage  was  to  be  left  free  for  the 
Ufthed  States ;  but  this  sutject  has  never  been  finally 
ad^uMed.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  great  uneasine5s 
to  the  AnKricam  i  and  prob^ly  the  time  is  not  far 

■  when  thr il  either  by  ncgo- 

ii.i.iwi,  or  force  b  .  .  n:  ihis  very  important 

•ituation.    See  i  '/. 

FAKE,  is  an  error  -.hrough  misappreben- 
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vantage  taken  of  the  plaintiS"'s  situation,  such  money 
may  be  recovered  back. 
MODENA,  a  town  of  Italy,  which  gave  name  to  the 
dutchy  of  that  name.  Its  commerce  is  similar  to  that 
of  Boulogne :  its  manufactures  are  stuffs  of  various 
sorts,  silks,  and  velvets. 
MOORINGS.  By  stat.  10  Anne,  c.  17.  s.  ai,  if  any 
sliip  not  of  the  navy  shall  fasten  10  the  queen'* 
moorings,  the  captain  or  person  having  tlie  command 
of  such  vessel,  shall  forfeit  lol.  for  every  tide  he 
stays,  unles^  necessitated  so  to  do  by  want  of  tide, 
stress  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidaUc  accident ;  and 
by  the  23d  section  of  this  act,  ncgl>;ctin<);  to  un- 
loose upon  notice  for  24  hours,  her-  majesty's  officer 
may  unloose  sudiship  from  her  moorings. 
MONEY,  is  a  material  rcpresenti:ig  a  fixed  and  certain 
value,  generally  made  of  metal,  struck  with  a  pecu- 
liar mark,  imlicating  \\s  weight,  fineness,  and  the 
Value  for  which  it  passes. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history  we  team,  that 
the  precious  metals  had  been  used  as  a  comm^on  mea- 
sure of  %-alue,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  every  thing  alien- 
able. 

Mctab  arc  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  money 
than  any  other  nutcrial  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. When  metals  are  pure,  their  weight  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  their  bulk,  or,  in  other  words,  their 
specific  gravities  are  equal. 

Gold  or  silver,  wherever  they  are  found,  when  pu- 
rified, arc  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect,  and  there 
is  not  any  possible  mode  of  discoveringa  difference. 
It  follows,  that  of  pure  metals,  similar  as  they  are, 
the  alloys  or  mixtures  made  in  equal  quantities  will 
abo  be  similar. 

-^ggci^  a  metal  inferior  to  gold  and  silver  in  its 
qnaUtieSi  has,  however,  been  found  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  answer  the  purposes  of  money,  both  pure  and 
as  an  alloy  or  mixture,  to  render  gold  and  silxer 
harder,  and  more  fit  for  the  purpose  of  money  than 
when  in  a  pure  state. 

All  other  monies,  iuch  as  papa*  money,  ha\x  a  re- 
frrcncc  to  the  metallic  money,  distinguished  by  the 
iiaine  of  coin,  and  may  be  called  reprci^cntativc  mo- 
ney, in  contradistincfion  to  the  coin,  which  is  termed 
real. 

The  value  for  which  a  piece  of  money  passes  rtir- 

rcnt 
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■thK--  '^.  regulated  by  the  laboKr  with 

which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  that  is  to  say,  a 
-    g'jinsi  iu  gold  should  be  just  equal  to  the  price  at 
v'-'  \  ^'v;  saxne  weight  of  gold  of  an  equal  fineness 
.        o  theii  said  to  be  of  intrinsic  value,  and  there 
can.fac  oo  adv,»jitage  or  loss  ia  melting  it  down. 
^    ,.  .In  vespca  to  coined  money  the  prcat  object  is  to 
•    »r,..u-c  it  pf  imviusic  ralue,  and  if  th;\t  purpose  could 
:s  be  at,t9i#ed»  it  wpuldbe  an  accurate  measure 
-■rtOt'.  value ;  but  the  possibility  of  that  is  destroyed,  by 
•  ■> ,  th«  iieteasiiy  of  making  use  of  or  employing  both 
-•   ^'-''Id  and  fcilvej-  iat  one  time,  the  variations  in  the  value 
^  pf  whigh  do  not  keep  pace  ivith  each  other:  for  in- 
.„  .^apv.^,  gold  lias  not  for  the  last  io  years  viuied  in 
V'  ibqve.  seven  or  at  least  eight  per  cent.,  while 
.     /  has  varied,  during  the  same  period,  ncarlyzo  per 
,  v<jnt^j;oiji  its  highest  to  its  lowest  value.  And  as  in  some 
touniries  all  great  payments  are  made  in  silver  (as  in 
I'Vance),  in  others  in  gold  (as  in  England),  there  is  a 
.    degree    of    inaccuracy   existing  almost    perpetually, 
wiiich  gives  rise  to  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange, 
besides  occasioning  inconveniencies  of  a  very  serious' 
nature  on  particular  occasions. 
.,.,,  ■_ ,  Money  has  acted  so  essential  a  part  in  the  world, 
that  its  history  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  admitted  in 
.    this  work.     Its  theory  is  also  too  complicated  to  ob- 
,  .    tain  a  place  in  a  work  of  which  to  be  practically  use- 
ful in  xnercantile  affairs  is  die  chief  intention.     It  is 
-•Ki*?'^''  '^^  ^^^^  question  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
,  .  .^.former  or  the  ;u-cana  of  the  latter;  yet  in  order  to 
,    „^iye  ?  proper,  and  general  understanding  of  the  sub- 

jeqt,  jt  is  fiecessary  to  enter  a  little  upon  both. 

.  ,  ;^  jWhen  the  precious  metals  were  first  discovered  at  a 

very  early  period  to  be  the  best  measure  of  value,  thev 

Ycrg  w'cighed,  and  estimated  according  to  their  weight, 

which  is  even  to  the  present  day  the  fundamental 

,    principl,e  of  the  monied  system.     An  ingot  c{  gold 

-..,j}r  silver will^ at  this  moment  (its  fineness  being ascer- 

.       tainc^Jj,  seryeas  money  in  any  civiUzcd  country  in  the 

^  ,  world,  without  any  mark,  or  the  assistance  of  coining, 

to  give  it  value. 
-»>«*;.  U is.cyidept  thats  for  the  sake  of  division,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  those  errors  which  may  arise  from  the 
baseness  of  quality,  a  stamp,  that  might  serve  to 
ascertain  both  at  once,  was  a  facility  to  all  traasac- 
tiQ^js  where  ^  mediuia  cf .  circulation  was  wanted  ;  it 
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-  therefore  became  a  business,  to -hrr 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  stampied  with. a  ligijrc». in- 
dicating both  weight  and  quality. 

This  improvement  ioon  led  r.-  .  '    nanding 

.  a  general  regvilation>  to  Jpvc^  ncy 

-that  .arose  from^.  a  variety  of  sizes,  aruj  qnaiiuesj  ..and 
also  to  make  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  th«;  person 
striking  the.  mark.  Th^  sovereign  "f  ?!',c  coi;rury 
took  this,  as  he  did  other  mattqr .  .!  re- 

gulation, upon  himself;  and,  aftev  a  vott,  vanity  cf 
marks  adopted  by  different  pcopkv  ''■-•'■  r^f  '''^"  vcjc^n- 
ing  sovereign  has  been  general!'' '■'  first 

introduced  ly  the  Roman  ^  .■  fol- 

lowed by  all  civilized  natiojis,  i'.la!ion.c.U,ivS -  ex- 
cepted. 

The  most  ancient  English  coin  :<  i  by  C""^* 

den  to  be  that  of  Ethelbert,  king  ot  Kent,  \v.hp  w^as 
the  first  christian  king  in  Britain,  during  whose  reign 
accounts  begnn  to  be  kept  in  pound.',  s/.yl/irjr:,  p.-,--.'^ 
and  tnaticuses. 

The  coining  of  money  Jiaving  become  a  privilege  of 
the  kings,  they  granted  the  right  of  doing  the  sarr^e 
to  favourites  or  other  persons.  During  the  Saxon 
race  of  kings  there  was  a  mint  in  every  considerable 
town  in  England,  and  no  less  than  eight  in  London 
alone. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  money  coined  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  coming  into  repirte  on 
account  of  its  purity,  was  called  eastcr/v^g  mor.ej  ;  and 
persons  skilled  in  that  art  being  brought  to  England 
struck  money,  which  was  named  after  them  easterliug, 
now  sterling. 

In  some  cases  the  sovereign  has  drawn  a  revenue 
from  striking  coin  of  an  inferior  intrinsic  value  to  its 
nominal  one  at  v/hich  it  passes  current.  On  other 
occasions,  when  money  has  been  above  its  current 
value,  individuals  have  gained  money  by  melting  it 
down,  and  converting  it  into  bullion  :  in  either  of 
which  cases  great  disorder  and  inconveniency  have 
resulted. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  was  first  established, 
the  standard  of  the  gold  coin  was  such  as  to  afford  a 
profit  to  those  who  melted  it  down,  and  great  ex- 
pence  was  annually  incurred,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  quantity  of  guineas  for  circulation.  TJ\f 
gieat  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  then  employed  as  master 

of 
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t>r  the  mint,  to  regnlatc  the  standard  of  the  goW  and 
^'SHvcr,  which  he  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remedy  the 
"Cvil  complained  of  at  the  time. 

The  silver  coin  of  this  kinRi^om  is  at  present  in  a 
very  dcgradeil  state,  most  of  the  shillings  being  not 
wo«h  above  pd.,  and  of  the  5ra^>rt\ecs  2^6.  or  at  most 
^d.  This  gircs  great  room  for  coanterfaction  }  for 
prtrrided  the  metal  is  of  nearly  the  quality  it  ought  to 
br,  the  quantity  is  never  considered ;  nor  arc  such 
pieces  in  common  affairs  considered  as  bad',  though 
fjr  under  their  value. 

W'lTc  shillings  coined  according  to  the  appointed 
standards  they  irould  afford  a  profit  at  this  time  to  melt 
Jown  i  comctpiently  till  the  standard  is  altered  we 
cannot  expea  to  sec  mint  silver  in  circulation  in  any 
great  quantity.  There  appears  to  be  a  jtran;^  re- 
luctance to  cnto'  into  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, nrhich,  hotrcTcr,  if  properly  attended  to,  woiil  J 
produce  great  advantage  to  the  country.  As  great 
payments  are  not  nude  in  this  country  in  dher, 
^liich  only  tenrcf  for  diange,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
:  stand.u-d,  as  in  France  and 
'.-,  ,.  ..iild  then  be  wise  to  make  a 
itly  tmdcr  value  (intrinsic)  as  to  pay 
the  rxpcnee,  and  pteieiu  any  disposhion  to  melt 
dawn,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  not  afford 
profit  enough  to  induce  counterftction. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  degradation  of  coin, 

'  •  to  th.it  species  in 

-  -nits  are  made, 

:  _  r  ch.inge.     Of 

this  the  «ate  of  oar  present  silver  coinage  is  itself  a 

Wttcr   proof  than  all  the   arguments  that  can  be 

'  ',:  forward;  for  if  the  exchange  with  foreign 

3,  or  the  price  of  btdlion,  was  to  be  reckoned 

according  to  the  Intrinsic  v.ilue  of  our  silver  coin,  it 

■  ij  per  cent.     The  fart  Is,  that 

cl<c  than  counters  rqiresenting 

fr  i  coin  of  the  kingdom  ;  whereas 

the  gold  coin  is  that  with  which  a  balance  due  to  fo- 

■   .        •    •  ■         •  ■         '  -■'       ■  ;th  them 

I ,..:_,  ^--- For  the 

difra-ent  sorts  of  m.  ncv  in  uie,  and'their  rc- 


!itive 
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coinage,  exeouted  by  Mr.  Bolton,  at  Birmingham,  for 
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goverjiment,  in  a  way  that  renders  comteiAction 
both  difficult  and  unprofitable. 

PajXT  mother  has  btcn  a  term  that  has  lately  crept 
into  nse,  though  it  is  certainly  inaccurate  and  im- 
proper, as  M  hatcver  form  a  paper  circulating  medium 
may  assume,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  promise  or  jn- 
gagenient  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  metallic  money,  or 
X  certain  value,  which  is  measured  by  metallic  mo- 
ney, which  still  remains  the  standard,  and  paper  is 
only  its  representative. 

'iTiOUgh  the  uses  of  money  arc  so  various,  and 
occur  so  frequently,  that  convenience  of  form,  weiglu, 
and  divisibility  are  essential,  in  order  that  it  may  al- 
ways apply  to  the  occasion,  as  well  as  admitting^  of 
bf'-  'orted  from  one  country  to  anotlier  with- 

oi:i   ...       ...y  great  cxpcnce,  yet  all  articles  of  real 

and  general  utility  have  been  occasionally  substituted 
for  money.  It  was  customary  in  the  T5th  and  i6th 
centuries  to  vote  a  certain  number  of  sacks  of  wool 
for  the  supplies  to  carry  on  the  wars ;  and  the  crown 
of  Queen  Phiiippa,  which  had  been  pawned  at  Co- 
logne for  2500I.  was  redeemed  by  sending  over  334  J 
sacks  of  w<xj1. 

The  laws  and  regulations  in  this  country  are  as  unr 
diT,  relative  to  metallic  money  or  coin. 

Any  person  to  whom  silver  shall  be  tendered,  any 
piece  Nvhcreof  shall  be  diminitlicd,  otherwise  than 
by  reasflnable  wearing,  or  that  he  shall  suspect  to  be 
counterfeit,  he  may  cut  or  deface  it  t  and  if  counter- 
feit, the  person  tendering  shall  bear  the  loss :  but  if 
lawful  money,  the  person  cutting;  it  shall  receive  it  at 
the  rate  it  was  coined  fur  ;  and  if  doubt  shall  vise 
whether  it  be  counterfeit,  the  next  justice  or  chief 
magistrate  in  a  corporation  shall  determine. 
"""By  sty.  13  G.  III.  c.  71,  the  same  regulations  re- 
Vftstmg  gold  coin. 

When  a  person  has  accepted  of  money  in  pay- 
ment from  another,  and  put  the  same  into  his  purse, 
It  is  at  his  peril  after  such  acceptance,  and  he  shall 
not  take  exception  to  it  as  bdd,  notwithstanding  he 
presently  reviews  it.  .     v  ,     ■ 

The  Stat.  15  ard"  IJS  Gllf.'c.  2*/ Jih'ich^^  heavy 
pcnal'-Ics  on  per-  ::«g  or  t'  <y- 

mcnt  any  counti.-ilv;it  tain,'  knbwjng  it  to  be  so, 
and  iipoiti  pcrsonr  wKo  tnn\i?n  ??-.-'  <iv1ct  iii  •pay- 
mem  any  coraiterfcit  nidr  ,  'at  tH6  isamc 
time,  'have  Bwrc  in  their  cunody,  or  who  dial], 
3   Y  within 
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within   lo  days  after,  knowingly  tender  any  false 
money. 

By  the  14  G.  III.  c.  42,  no  tender  of  pnyment  in 
Mlver  money,  exceeding  25I.  at  one  time,  is  a  sufli- 
cient  tender  in  law  for  more  than  its  value  by  weight, 
at  5s.  2d.  per  ounce. 

Only  silver  and  gold  coin  are  proper  coin  in  Eng- 
land ;  brass  or  copper  are  not  within  this  denomina- 
tion.. Hales^  P.  C.  195  ;  and  no  person  is  obliged  to 
take  in  payment    any  money  which  is  not  lawful 
'    metal,  that  is,  of  silver  and  gold,  lust.  577  ;  except 
•    for  sums  under  6d.     Ibid. 

If  is  said  a  payment  in  farthings  is  not  a  good 
payment,     z  Inst.  517. 

Where  goods  are  delivered  under  an  agreement  to 
uke  a  specific  parcel  of  copper  money  in  payment,  a 
delivery  of  such  copper  money  will  be  a  good  bar  to 
an  action  for  the  value  of  the  goods,  though  in  fact  it 
was  counterfeit  money,     i  T.  R.  225. 

If  a  man  furnishes  goods  in  consideration  of  coun- 
terfeit money  to  lie   paid  him,  and  he  afterwards 
refuses  to  take  it,  he  cannot  recover  in  an  action 
the  value  of  the  goods  delivered,     i  T.  R.  226. 
MONTSERRAT,  is  a  very  small  but  pleasant  island. 
It  lies  in  west  longitude  61  deg.  o  min.  north  latitude 
i(Jdeg.  15  min.  having  Antigua  to  the  north-east,  St. 
Christopher  and  Nevis  to  the  north-west,  and  Gua- 
daloupe  lying   south-south-east,    at  the  distance    of 
about  nine  leagues  ;  about  nine  miles  in  extent  every 
■vvay,  27  in  circumference,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  40  or  50,000  acres.     The  climate  is  warm,  but 
esteemed  very  healthy.     The  product  is  cotton,  rum, 
and  sugar  :  there  is  no  good  harbour,  but  three  to- 
lerable roads,  at  Plymouth,  Old  Harbour,  and  Ker's 
Bay,  where  they  ship  the  produce  of  the  island.    The 
exports  from  this  island  to  Great  Britain,  upon  an 
average,  have  been  for  some  years  past  1 80  bags  of 
cotton,  800  hogsheads  of  rum  ;  to  Ireland  140  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  4400  hogsheads,  240  tierces,  220  bar- 
rels of  sugar  ;  the  exports  to  North  America  are  also 
considerable,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  lum- 
ber, cattle,  aiid  provisions.     The  number  of  inha- 
bitants consists  of  between  12  and  1300  whites,  and 
about  9000  blacks. 
MONTREAL,  an  island  in  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence 
"in  North  America,  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  nine 
in  breadth.    The  city  of  this  name  on  the  island  is 
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next  to  Quebec  in  extent.  The  fur  trade  there  is 
considerable,  and  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen  can  sail 
up  the  harbour. 
MONTH,  is  a  space  of  time  comprising  the  twelfth- 
part  of  a  year.  Montlis  are  of  two  kinds,  calendar 
or  lunar.  The  former  consists  sometimes  of  thirty, 
and  sometimes  thirty-cnc  days;  the  latter  uniformly 
consists  of  tivcnty-eight  days.  A  month  in  law  is  a 
lunar  month,  or  twenty-eight  days,  unless  otherwise 
expressed  :  a  lease  therefore  for  twelve  months  is  only- 
for  forty-eight  weeks. 

If  an  agreement  be  to  pay  50s.  for  the  interest  of 
I  ool.  at  the  end  oisix  tnotiths,  the  computation  must  be 
by  calendar  months,  because  if  it  were  by  lunar 
months,  the  interest  would  exceed  the  interest  al- 
lowed by  the  statute. 

In  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes  a  month 
is  always  a  calendar  month  :  thus  if  a  bill  or  note  is 
dated  on  the    loth  of  January,  and  made  payable 
one  month  after  date,  it  is  due,  with  tlie  addition  of 
the  three  days  of  grace,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
See  Bills  of  Exchange, 
MONOPOLIES.     See  PatentSy  Regrating,  Forestalling^ 
MOROCCO,    a  Mahomedan   state,  nearly  about  the 
size  of  Britain,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
southern    border   of    the    Mediterranean   Sea.      It 
carries  on  a  trade  by  means  of  caravarts  to  Mecca, 
whence  they  bring  silk,  muslin,  and  drugs  in  ex- 
change for  woollen  cloths,  leather,  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  other  articles.*    Mahomedan  nations,  in  general, 
neglect  commerce  and  manufactures  j  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  differ  nowise  from, 
others :  it  is  therefore  a  country  of  very  little  import- 
ance to  the  commercial  world. 
MOSQUITO  COUNTRY,  in  America,  extends  from 
13  deg.  to  15  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  85  to  88 
deg.  west  Ion.  and  is  contiguous  to  Hondur.'.s.  The 
natives  of  that  country  are  very  much  attached  to  the 
English,  and  never  acknowledge  their  new  king  till 
he  is  approved  of  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica.     It  is 
probable  that  if  the  Honduras  cutting  of  logwood  is 
put  a  stop  to,  some  valuable  plantations  may  be  form- 
ed on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
MUM.     See  Excise. 
MUSTER  ROLL.     See  Ships  Papers. 
MUSLIN.     See  Customs,  Excise. 
MUTUAL  DEBTS.    See  Bankruptcy. 
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NAPLES,  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  uounucJ  on  all  sides  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  except  on  the 
north,  where  it  terminates  on  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  city  of  Naples  stands  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lazy  diqx>sition  of  the  inhabitants,  there  arc 
nevertheless  some  flotirbhing  manufuaurcs,  parti- 
cularly of  silk  stockings,  soap,  sntiff  boxes  of  tortoise- 
shell,  and  the  lava  of  Mount  Vesurius,  tables,  and 
ornamental  furniture  of  marble.  Fruits,  the  product 
of  all  such  fine  climates,  are  alsp  exported  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  Sicily,  formerly  the  com  gra- 
nary of  Irsly,  is  under  the  same  crown,  but  is  not  so 
w  i  formerly. 

NVIn.'.N.\i.  iJilBT.     Sicc  FuttJx. 

N.VTURAIJ/ATION  cannot  be  performed  but  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  by  which  an  alien  is  put -ex- 
actly in  (he  same  state  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the 
king's  allegiance,  except  only  by  12  Will.  III.  c.  1 1, 
that  he  is  incapable,  as  ^cU  as  a  denizen,  of  being  a 
member  of  the  priry  council  or  parliament,  holding 
offices,  &c.  And  by  stat  i  Geo.  I.  c.  4,  no  bill  of 
cacnralization  can  be  received  in  cither  house  of  par- 
liament, without  such  disabling  clause.  And  by  stat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  na- 
turalized, unless  in  the  bill  exhibited  for  that  purpose 
there  shall  be  a  clause  or  proviso  inserted,  to  declare 
that  such  person  shall  not  thereby  obtain  or  become 
iiuitlcd  to  claim  within  aUy  foreign  coimtry,  any  of 
the  immunities  or  indulgences  in  trade,  which  are  or 
mav  hr  minv-d  or  claimed  therein  hy  natural-born 
,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  or  otherwise, 
1.:  5hall  have  inhabited  and  resided 

>» .....ill,  or  the  dominions  thereunto 

belon;:  •  he  space  of  s^en  years  subsequent  to 

the  first  day  of  tlic  session  of  parliament  in  which  the 
s.iid  bill  of  naturalizadon  shall  have  passed,  and  shall 
not  have  been  abMnt  out  of  the  same  for  a  longer' 
space  than  two  months  at  any  one  tiine  during  the 
said  seren  yean;  aai  that  no  bill  for  naturalization 


can  be  received  in  cither  house  of  parliament,  tiei- 
thcr  can  any  person  be  naturalized,  or  restored ,  in 
blood,  unless  he  Lath  received  the  sacrament  within 
one  month  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill ; 
and  unless ,  he  also  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  in  the  presence  of  parliament.  These 
provisions  have  been  generally  dbpcnsed  with  by  spe- 
cial acts  of  parliament.  By  13  Geo.  11.  c.  3,  every 
foreign  seaman,  who  in  time  of  war  ser\"es  two  years 
on  board  an  English  ship,  is  absolutely  naturalized) 
and  also  by  the  same  act,  c.  7,  20  Geo.  II.  c.  44. 
32  Geo.  II.  c.  45.  2  Geo.  III.  c.  2j,  and  29  Geo. 
III.  c.  20,  all  foreign  Protestants  and  Jews,  upon  their 
residing  seven  years  in  any  of  the  American  colonies, 
without  being  absent  above  two  yenrs  at  a  time,  and 
all  foreign  Protestants,  serving  two  years  hi  a  mili- 
tary capacity  there,  or  being  three  years  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  without  afterwards  absenting 
themselves  from  the  king's  dominions  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  none  of  them  falling  within  the  capa- 
cities declared  by  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  See  ^Rens, 
Denizens,  N.ivigntion. 

NAVAL  STORES.    See  Siortu 

NAVIGATION  and  PLANFATIONS.  This  im- 
portant head,  which  branches  out  into  a  variety  of 
others,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  commercial  law,  connected  as  it 
b  with  the  customs,  excise,  and  every  article  of  im- 
jHjrt  and  export,  and  modified  or  relaxed  by  various 
privilegtfj  occasionally  granted  to  foreigners,  or  with 
the  exceptions  relative  to  particular  articles  permitted 
or  restrictivcly  regulated  by  orders  of  council.  It  i< 
not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  a  perspicuous 
view  of  all  tlic  articles  contained  in  the  comprehen- 
sive term  Navigation,  which  iiicludes  the  whole 
commercial  intercourse  between  Great-Britain  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  can  be  presented  so  as  to 
convey  a  distinct  and  adequate  view  of  those  subjecti 
abstractedlyas  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  as  collectively, 
constituting  the  vast  and  i.mpnrtant  syftem  of,  British 
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commerce.  The  general  principles  of  the  navigation 
laws  will,  therefore,  only  be  here  attempted,  referring 
for  the  particular  exceptions  with  respect  to  persons, 
places,  or  produce,  to  the  heads  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  where  they  will  be  found  more 
copiously  detailed,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ap- 
propriately classed. 

The  present  navigation  laws,  to  which  Great-Bri- 
tajn  owes  so  much  of  her  commercial  consequence, 
priginated  in  an  act  passed  in  1650,  by  the  com- 
monwealth parliament,  which  prohibited  all  sliips 
of  foreign  nations  fi-om  trading  with  any  English 
plantations,  without  licence  from  the  council  of  state. 
This  prohibition  was  in  the  following  year  extended 
•  i,tj^  the  mother- country,  and  no  goods  were  allow- 
^j..ed,to  be  imported  into.  England,  or  any  of  its  de- 
,,.  pcndcncijesj  excej>t  ia  English  bottoms,  or  in  the 
ships  of  that  nation  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
which  the  imported  merchandize  consisted.  On  the 
.restoration,,  a  variety  of  acts  were  passed  (12  C.  II. 
c.  18  13  C  11.  c.  14),  continuing  and  improving  the 
regulations  made  in  the  act  of  the  commonwealth, 
.and  some  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  ixign  of  his  present  majesty  (23  Geo.  III.  c.  60, 
and  27  Geo.  Ill-  c.  19)  -,  which  acts  taken  toge- 
ther, justly,  insure  to  Great-Britain  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  in  some  cases  by  absolute 
prohibition,  and  in  others  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign 
Ehips.     The  leading  features  of  tliese  acts  are, 

1 .  Prohibiting  all  ships  and  vessels,  of  which  the 
owners,  masters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 
arc  not  British  subjects,  from  trading  to  the  British 
settlements  and  plantations,  or  being  employed  in  the 
coasting-tradc  of  Great-Britain. 

2.  Allowing  a  variety  of  the  most  bulky  articles 
I     to  be  exported  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above  men- 
J-,  -tioned,  or  in  ships,  of  the  country  where  the  com- 
modities are  produced,  and  of  which  the  master  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  arc  of  that  particular 
coui?.try. 

3.  A  number  of  the  most  bulky  articles  of  unporta- 
tion,  such  a£  masts,  timber,  boards,  foreign  salt, 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  hemp,  &c.  are  prohibited,  even  in 
British  ships,  from  any  country,  except  that  of  which 

,1,    they  are  the  growth  and  production,  on  pain  of  for- 
,^-£citing  the  shin  and  cargo. 
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4. 'Salt-fish,  usually  fished  fdl^'aitd  (^Stighf  by  En- 
glishmen, and  whalebone  blubber  not  caught  by  Bri- 
tish ships,  were  liable  to  doublc'kliens'  duty  on  ex- 
portation. 

By  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  s.  7,  where  any  case,  abate- 
ment, or  privilege  is  given  in  the  book  of  rates,  tc 
goods  or  eoniraodities  imported  or  exported  in  British 
built  shipping,  it  is  always  to  be  imderstood  that  such 
ships  are  to  be  navigated  with  a  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  sailors  Englisli,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  being 
taken  prisoners,  to  be  proved-  by  the.  master  or  other 
chief  officer  of  such  ship.     S.  7. 

No  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture .  of 
Russia,  or  any  masts,  timber,  or  boards,  foreign  salt, 
pitch,  tar,  rosin,  hemp  or  flax,  raisins,  figs,  prunes, 
olive  oils,  nor  any  sort  of  corn  or  graia,  sugar,  pot- 
ashes, wines,  vinegar,  or  spirits,  shall  be  imported  iato 
Great  Britain  in  any  ships  except  British,  and  navi-- 
gated  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  no  currants,  nor  any 
other  commodities,  of  the  growth  or  manufocture  of 
Turkey,  shall  be  imported  but, in  British  built  ships, 
except  only  such  foreign  ships  as  are  of  the  built  of 
that  country  or  place  of  which  the  said  goods  are  the 
growth  or  manufacture,  or  of  such  port  where  such , 
goods  are  usually  sliippcd,  and  whereof  the  master 
and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  seamen  are  of  the 
said  country  or  place,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and 
goods.     S.  8. 

All  wines  of  the  growth  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, imported  into  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  any  other  but  British  ships,  aixl  navigated  with 
British  mariners,  shall  be  deemed  aliens'  goods,  and 
pay  customs  accordingly.  And  all  sorts  of  masts, 
timber,  &c.  as  also  foreign  salt,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  &c. 
wines  of  the  growth  of  Spain,  the  Canaries,  Portu- 
gal, Madeira,  or  Western  Islands,  and  all  goods  of 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Muscovy,  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  other  than  British  ships,  and  so 
navigated,  and  all  currants  and  Turkey  commodities, 
shall  be  deemed  aliens'  goods,  and  pay  accordingly. 

S.9- 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  restrain  or  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  any  of  the  commodities  of 
the  Straits  or  Levant  Sens,  in  English  ships,  whereof 
the  master,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 

are 
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are  Euglisli,  from  the  asuai  ports  cr  pl«cc*  for  lad- 
ing of  tliem  heretofore,  though  U^c  iommoditics  be 
not  of  the  growth  of  such  placej.  S.  1 3>  But  by 
scat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  i  :  -  -  -uviso  is  repealed,  as  to 
the  importatiou  c:  >;.  aud  mohair  yarU)  t}ic 

growth  of  A^u,  except  a*  to  places  iu  the  Straits  or 
Leva!  '.iou  of  the  Grand  .'-" 

Tx  '.    i>  restrain  tlic  i::.,_ ;i 

•fail,  '.ics,  in  English  shipi  n.i- 

vi;^'-:cd  as  afuresaid»  f^oia  the  usual  places  for  bding 
t  '     '  '•' the  southward  and 

t  _  '>opc,  although  the 

said  ports  be  not  the  very  places  of  their  gro^^^tL 
S.  13, 

p.,-...<k  ...u;.^. •„...,^  yi  Brlti^ii  KLiiii   ships, 

.  I  rcc-fourths  English  sca- 

.  lU  sorts  of  goods  and  commodities  of  the  growth 

<  '  Spain,  Portugal,  tiie  Amtcs,  >fa> 

c J  .lands.     S.  14. 

T).  :   to  extend  to  bullion, nor  yet  to  any 

goods  uitcn,  or  that  shall  be  bonaJiJt  taken,  byway 
*        -     •   '  '      ■'  '      '  /atedos  before 

^  I  frotn  Lis  ma- 

jest)-.    S.  15. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  impose  any  aliens'  duty 
upon  any  coj"n  of  the  growth  of  Scotland,  or  any  salt 
made  there,  or  any  tnh  caught  and  cured  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  kingdom,  and  imported  thither  directly  in 
.Scotch  built  vessels,  -whrrcof  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  m.irincrs  are  his  majesty's  subjects ; 
nor  to  any  sc-nl  oil  of  Russia,  imported  thence  into 
id,  Irclarid,  &c.  in  shipping  thereunto  be!*ng- 

'■     Every  vessel 
\>-       .._.'■       .    •  ;         >-h  shall  come 

into  England,  Ireland,  &c.  and  there  load  and  imload 
foods,  or  take  in  or  send  ■  on  shore  any  i>asscngers, 
sliall  p:'»' ''  ''"•  ^'vlf'cfor  of  the  customs  io  such  port 
for  c*.  .c  ship's  burthen,  to  be  computed 

by  the  ofikcr  thereunto  appciotcd,  the  sum  o£  5s. 
a    ■  ■     ■    .1  to  be  suffered  to  depart  out  of  sudi 

P'     ,  -  :_  inc  said  Juty  ix  fully  paid-  ,  S.  I<v 

No  sugar*,  tobacco,  rice,  molasses,  copper  ore,  cot- 
ton, wool,  indigo,  gjq^^  fustick,  or  other  >l>'ing 

wood,  of  f"^-  '  /  of  any  English 

Plantation  1,  shall  be  car- 

ried from  a  c  wlutiocvcr, 


except  to  other  English   plantations,   or   to   Gr-at- 
Eritain.uiidcr  forfeiture  of  ship  anflgo'odJ.     S.- 18. 

And  for  every  ship  which  shhTl  set  out  fioihEn- 
gland,  IrclarJ,  &c.  for  any  EnglisTi  plantation,  snfli- 
cient  bond  shall  be  given,  \vitt  one  surety,  to  the  chief 
officers  of  ib£  customs  of  the  port  froiri  x\hciice-*she 
sails,  to-tlic  vahic  of  iccoF.  if  the  ship  is' of  less  bur- 
then than  one  Inmdred  tons,  r.nd'  accol;  if^rcUter 
burthen  j    that  in  case- the  ship  shall  load  any  of  the 
said  commodities  at  amy  of  the  English  plantatlbns, 
they  slwll  Tx:  brought  bv  the  s:iid  ship  to  some  port 
in  Great-Britain,  to  be  th«rc  unloaded,  <lie  ffaiigcr 
of  the  sea*  only  excepted.     And  the  governor  of 
such  pl.-mtntion  shall,  before  the  ship  be  perrrtkfed  to 
load  any  of  the  commodities,  take  bond -in  rRc  man- 
ner and  value  aforesaid,  that  such  ship  shall  carry  the 
goods-to  some  other  Englisb  plantation,  or  to  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  every  ship  which  shall  load  any  of  the 
aforcs.iid-good«,  umil  sikIi  bond  be  given  to  the  go- 
vernor, or  certificate  produced  from,  the  ofEcers  ot 
any  custom-house  in  England,  &c.  that  such  bonds 
have  been  there  dufa^ivcn,  sluU  be  forf/itcd  :  an.l- 
the  said  govcrnoi^fc|lft  tv.ice  in  every  year,  return 
true  copies  of  ail  sucKoonds  to  the  chief  oflicer  of  the 
customs  in  London.    S.  19. 

This  last  stctir-n  is  confirni^u  .mu  iiriprc-.i-ci  ny 
23  Car.  11.  c.  26,  s.  1 1,  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  s.  ir,  r.nd 
8  G.  I.e. 8.  F.  2:. 

By  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  26.  s.  12,  the  governor-. 
of  plantations,  5cc.  are  directed  to  return  truo  co[)i;  s 
of  b'.tnds  to  the  chief  ofScer  bf  the  customs  in  Lon- 
don once  every  year. 

By  25  Car.  11.  c.  -.  s.  1,  ''  •   in 

England  may,  during  their  resv  ...Len- 

-knd,  Newfoundland,  Set.  and  import  oH,  blubber, 
atuL  whale  fins,  free  of  duty. 

Any  ship  or  vessel  which  b;  i.,vr  max  i;..ut  totnc 
British  plantations,  taking  in  goods  in  any  of  them 
without  first  giving  bond  that  such  goods  shall  be 
brought  to  Griizt  Britain,  and  no  other  place,  the 
goods  so  put  on  board  sliall  be  limbic  to  certain  duties  > 
therein  aiumerated.     S.  2. 

Goods  not  to  be  imported  or  exported  t^  or  frora 
the  plantations  but  in  ships  built  in  Great  Britain,  or 
the  plantations,  owned  by  British  sulvccts,  aad  hav- 
ing tlie  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  creW  ctf.  the 
"  ■'  said 
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•saiJ  places  (except  prizes  navigated  in  the  same  man- 
ner),' under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods,  one-third  to 
the  king,  one-third  to  the  governor,  and  the  other  to 
the  informer.     S.  3. 

By  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  s.  6,  all  ships  coming 
into  or  going  out  of  the  plantations  are  liable  to  the 
same  rules,  visitations,  searches,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, ns  ships  in  England,  &c. ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  there  shall  have  the  iame  ppwer  aad  au- 
ithority  to  search  ships,  take  their  entries,  and  to  seize 
prohibited  goods,  as  officers  of  the  customs  in  Eng- 
4an(l.     Wharfingers,  owners  of  keys  and  wharfs,  or 
any   lightermen,  bargemen,    watermen,  porters,    or 
other  persons,  conveying  or  concealing  any  prohibited 
■goods,  or  rescuing  them,  or  hindering  or  resisting 
.any  officers  in  their  duty,  shall  be  subject  to  the  like 
penalties  as  are  provided  in  relation  to  prohibited  and 
-uncustomed  goods  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  like  as- 
sistance shall  be  given  to  the  officers  in  execution  of 
their  duty  as  provided  by  23  and  24  Car.  II.  c.  22  ; 
and  the  officers  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  any 
corruption,  fraud,  connivance,  8<c.  as  the  officers  of 
'  the  customs  in  England. 

Though  the  duties  are  paid  in  the  plantations  for 
^oods,  yet  they  shall  not  be  shipped  until  security  be 
given  as  required  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and  22  and  23 
i  ,*Cari  II.  c.  26,  that  the  goods  shall  be  carried  to  Croat 
Britain,  or  to  some  other  British  plantation,  under 
forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.     S.  8. 

All  laws,  bye-la%vs,  &c.  in  the  plantations,  which 
sire  in  any '  ways  repugnant  to  this  present  act,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  plantations,  are  null  and  void. 
S.9. 

Where  the  governors,  or  officers  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  in  the  plantations,  shall 
have  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  the  certificates 
of  having  given  security  in  England  are  false  or  coun- 
terfeit, the  governor  or  the  said  officers  shall  take  a 
sufficient  security  there  for  the  discharge  of  the  plan- 
tation lading  in  England,  which  security  is  not  to  be 
cancelled  until  they  shall  be  informed  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  in  England  that  the  said 
certificate  is  true ;  and  any  persons  counterfeiting, 
ra-.:ing,  or  falsifying  any  cocquet,  certificate,  return, 
or  permit,  or  knowingly  making  use  thereof,  shall 
forfeit  5C0I.     S.  10. 
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Upon  any  actions,  suits,  and  informatidns,  brought 
in  the  said  plantations,  concerning  any  duties, '  or 
ships  or  goods  to  be  forfeited,  there  shall  not  be  ■Any 
jury  but  of  sucli  only  as  are  natives  of  England  or 
Ireland,  or  are  born  in  his  majesty's  plantations ;  and 
the  offence  may  be  laid  in  my  colony,  province,  &c. 
8rc.  in  the  said  plantations,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  cvffi- 
cer  or  informer,     S.  1 1 . 

Sureties  in  bonds  given  or  taken  in  plantati6ns  to  be 
persons  of  known  residence  and  ability  in  the  said  plan- 
tations :  and  the  condition  of  the  bonds  shall  be  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  thereof  (danger  of  the 
seas  excepted)  to  produce  certificate  of  having  landed 
and  discharged  the  goods  therein  mentioned  in  one  of 
his  majesty's  plantations,  or  in  England,  otherwise 
such  bond,  or  copies  thereof,  attested  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  to  • 
whom  such  bonds  were  given,  shall  be  in  force,  and 
allowed  of  in  any  court  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
the  plantations,  as  if  the  origitial  had  been  produced. 
S.13. 

By  II  and  12  W.  III.  c.  24,  and  I  G.  I.  c.  18,  all 
fish,  except  stock  fish,  live  eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon, 
botargo,  or  cavear,  taken  and  imported  in  foreign 
ships,  such  ships  shall  be  forfeited ;  but  lobsters  and 
turbots  may  be  imported  by  foreigners. 

]?y  15  G.  II.  c.  3 1,  all  plantation  bonds  entered  into 
in  England  shall  be  with  condition,  that  within  eigh- 
teen months  from,  the  date  thereof  (the  dangers  of  the 
seas  excepted)  a  certificate  shall  be  produced  from  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  goods 
shall  be  delivered,  tliat  they  have  been  there  landed 
and  discharged,  otherwise  such  bonds  will  be  forfeit- 
ed, and  may  be  sued  for  in  his  majesty's  court  of  ex- 
chequer in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

By  19  G.  11.  c.  30,  no  seaman  or  other  persons  (un- 
less deserters  from  king's  ships)  in  privateers  or  trad- 
ing ships,  in  the  plantations,  to  be  impressed  in  any 
of  the  ports,  or  at  sea,  in  those  parts,  by  any  officers 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  under  penalty 
of  paying  50I.  to  the  master  or  owners  of  such  ships 
for  every  man  such  officer  shall  impress,  to  be  Re- 
covered with  full  costs  rfj^uit  in  any  part  of  the  king's 
dominions.     S.  I.  - 

Masters  of  trading  sliips  and  packet  boats  goii^  to 
the  plantations,  shall  be  qljliged  (at  the  desire  of  any 

king's 
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ting's  officers  tlicreunto  lawfully  authorized,  and  at 
the  charges  of  his  majestv)  to  receive  on  board  any 
manber  of  mariners,  seamen,  or  other  persons  entered 
into  his  mqcstV's  sea  cervicc  (over  and  above  the 
unai-compleaMBI'Vf  seamen  belonging  to  snch  trad- 
ing tkip)fimd^twttf  them  to  the  port  to  which  she  is 
bound,  not  exceeding  in  proportion  of  one-fifth  part 
of  the  complement,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  jol.  for  every 
man  refused  to  be  taken  on  board,  or,  after  having 
received  on  board,  wtllingiy  permitting  and  suffer- 
ing than  to  escape.     S.  ^. 

Ma«ten  of  trading  ships  are  to  sign  acknowlcdg- 
atent*  of  having  received  such  men,  and  to  produce  a 
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certificate  that  such  men  have  been  received,  upon 
'  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  6d.  per  day  for  such 
men.  S.  6. 

In  case  of  any  threatened  or  actual  invasion  of  any 
colony,  or  other  unforeseen  necessity,  commanders 
of  men  of  war  may  impress  seamen,  with  consent  of 
the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  and  council  of 
the  colony.     S.  7, 

By  6  G.  III.  c.  52.  s.  30,  and  7  ClIT.  c.  a,  bonds 
to  be  givqi  in  the  ports  of  America  for  landing  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  enumerated  as  well  as  non- 
enumerated  goods,  under  penalty  of  forfi:iting  ship 
and  goods. 


Gmieral    Fitw  ef  iht  Navigation  Laws,  vibich  rtgulaU    Cimmfrcial   IiUircoune  between  Eurcfe,  jlsia, 

jljrtea,  and  AmerUa. 

Qk'        EUROPC. 

Rule:.  ^ 

and    27   Ceo.  HI.    no   goods 


By  12  Car.  H, 
•r  commodities,  being  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  Muscovy,  or  of  any  territory  be- 
longing to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  nor  any  sort  of 
masts,  timber,  or  boards,  foreign  salt,  pitch,  tar, 
rosin,  hemp,  flax,  raisins,  figs,  prnnes,  olive  oib, 
com  or  grain,  sugar,  pot-ashes,wincs,  vinegar,or  spirits 
called  aqua  vitae  or  brandy  wine  (being  the  growth, 
product  or  manufacture  of  Europe),  may  be  imported, 
»)tctpt  in  British  built  ships,  or  in  British  ships  owned 
by  British  subjects,  or  of  ships  of  the  built  of  any 
cotmtry  in  Europe  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  that 
European  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  product, 
or  of  the  usual  ports  of  shipping  them  for  transports* 
tion,  all  legally  navigated. 

By  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  1  Ann.  stat.  I.e. 
12,  6  G.  I.  c.  15,  22  G.  III.  c.  78.  s.  2,  and  27  G.  111. 
c.  19.  s.  10,  no  sort  of  wine  (except  Rhenish),  nor 
any  kind  of  spicery,  grocery,  tobacco,  pdt-athes, 
pitch,  tar,  salt,  rosin,  deal  boards,  fir  timber,  or  olive 
oil,  may  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or  Ger- 
many. 


Asia. 


Goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  the  produce  of 
Asa*  arc  importable  only  in  British  built  thips,  or 

in 


Exetptions. 

By  Stat.  12  dr.  II.  c.  18.  s.  15,  buHim  and  prize 
goods,  and  all  other  goods  and  commodities  of  the 
growth,  prtxluce,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  (not  be- 
ing absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported,  nor  speci- 
fied in  the  regulations),  may  be  imported  in  any  de- 
cription  of  ships,  however  owned  or  navigated. 

Prize  skips  and   certain  slips  belonging  to  foreigners 
employed  in  the  fiiberits,  may  be  registered  although  - 
not  British  built. 

Except  by  6  G.  I.  c.  15,  Ann.  st.  i.  c.  12,  22  G. 
III.  c.  78,  and  27  G.  III.  c.  19,  fr  timber, /ir  plants, 
masts,  and  deal  boards  the  produce  of  Germany,  may 
(by  the  above  acts)  be  imported  from  any  place  in 
Germany  by  British  ships  legally  navigated.  Wine 
the  grov/th  of  Hungary  may  be  imported  frotn  Ham- 
^JaiCg/k  \  and  wines  from  Hungary,  the  /iu/trian  Netber- 
laftttr',  6t  from  any  place  subject  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  or  house  of  Austria,  in  any  such  ship  as 
described  by  the  first  regulation  with  respect  to 
Europe. 

By  I  G.  I.  St.  2.  c.  18,  lobsters  and  turbot  may  be 
imported  by  foreigners.  For  other  particular  excep- 
tions see  Fisheries. 

This  general  rule  is  relaxed  with  respect  to  some 

particular  articles,  as  bullion,  diamonds,  cochineal,  oil  of 

___  motet 
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RitUs. 
•in  British  ships  owik<4  by  Britisli  sribjests,  legally 
navigated  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  pro- 
<luction,  or  manufacture,  or  from  the  usual  ports 
of  shipping  tlicni  for  traiieportation  ;  and  if  mana- 
factui-ed  in  foreign  parts,  they  may  not  be  imported, 
imless  they  shall  have  been  so  manufactured  in  the 
country  or  place  of  ivhich  the  goods  are  the  growth 
jind  jiroduct,  under  forfeiture  of  goods  and  vessel. 
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Exefpiions. 
■fiuice,  corn,  maize,  &c. :  it  is  also  modified  with  respect 
to  the  American  Utatcs,  Azores,  Canaries,  East  Indies, 
Madeiras,  Alorocco,  Persia,  Plantaticns,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Spain,  Straits,  Turkey,  Quebec,  &c.  See  these 
articles  under  the  respective  heads  in  Importation. 

By  37  G.  IIL  c.  117,  ships  belonging  to  states  in 
amity  with  Great  Britain,  may  import  and  export 
to  and  from  the  British  possessions  such  goods, 
&c.  as  shall  be  permitted  by  the  East  India  direc- 
tors, and  thus  to  continue  during  the  company's  ex- 
clusive trade. 


"Same  as  Asia  and  Africa,  except  American  states. 

By  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  iS,  confirmed  by  13  Car.  II. 
•c.  14,  no  goods  or  commodities  shall  be  exported  or 
imported  from  or  to  any  of  the  British  colonies  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  in  vessels  which  truly 
belong  to  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  navigated  -with  a  master 
utid  three-fourths  British  sailors,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  ship  and  cargo. 

Exceptions  ivith  respect  to  Persons.     By  34  G.  III.  c. 
7,  foreign  seamen  serving  on  board  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war  for  tlie  space  of  tliree  years, 
'    taking  the   oaths  of  allegiance,    may  be  employed 
as  British  seamen. 

By  35  G.  III.  c.  56,  subjects  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, employed  in  the  fisheries,  are  also  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  British  seamen. 

By  33  G.  III.  c.  26,  ships  and  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  shall  be  navigated  by  master  and 
mariners  all  British  seamen. 

By  the  acts  of  union,  Scotch  and  Irish  subjects 
shall"be  deemed  British  seamen. 

For  a  particular  enumeratioil  (5f  the  exceptions  to 
the  navigation  laws,  see   Exports,  Fisheries,  Imports, 
Regijter  of  Shipf,  Treaties. 
NAVIGABI.E  CANALS.    Canals  for  inland  naviga- 


A^RICA. 

The  Rules  and  Exceptions  arc  similar  to  those  of  Asia. 

America.    » 

By  7  Ann.  c.  8.  s.  li,  and  1  G.  I.  stat.  2.  c.  18.  s. 
10,  Jesuits  bark,  sarsaparilla,  balsam  of  Peru,  Tolu, 
and  all  other  American  drugs,  may  be  imported  from 
any  of  the  American  plantations,  though  not  the 
place  of  their  growth. 


tlon,  though  at  first  much  opposed,  as  tending  to  in- 
jure the  coasting  trade,  the  great  depot  for  our  tiavy, 
and  also  to  destroy  much  of  the  land  through  which 
they  pass,  are  now  universally  allowed  to  be  of  great 
utility ;  they  facilitate  the  communication  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  reduce  the  price  of 
carriage,  and  enable  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  to 
send  their  goods  cheaper  to  market. 

Wc  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  reader  by  a 
detail  of  the  ancient  canals  of  Egypt,  the  great  royal 
canal  of  China,  or  tTie  numerous  canals  of  Holland, 
France,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  but  proceed  to  give  » 
concise  account  of  inland  navigation  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  duke  of  Bridgewater  set  the  example  of  these 
useful  works.  Mr.  James  Brindley,  one  of  thoSe  won* 
derful  men  of  genius  which  seldom  appear,  formed 

a  plan. 
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'.our  grcpr 


I. 
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!r  tnnncls  cut  through,  near  forty  ywJs  dfcp. 
"oars  in  low  carriages  J 

•,;.  aliho'igh  they  hold 

hy  men  on  a 

-T  the  cai  -hot  iiito 


'.  vcA  hlm- 


:n  coal,  but  which 
had  been  of  no  ralue,  as  the  expcocc  of  hnJ  tarrii};c 
woii!J  hi'  ■       '    '  '        '       *  ■    '. 

Oil  cons;i:'     ^  _  .  •_      ,^ 1    ...    .     d 

the  ground,  and  dc«:laro3  a  outal  to  be  practicable. 
His  grace  •  rc«olvcd  to  effect  his  plan,  and 

f'.  -  •'  -'t  honour  --  '       '-fattion  of 


canal 


into  tlii« 


!  on,  the  Juke,  in  the  y>.Mr 
'  '^i'''  •"■  '>•  •.)  make  a  navi- 
.        .  ird  to  or  near 
Wonley-mill  and  Middkwood,  'and  to  a  place  called 
Hoik;."    '  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.    But  after 

he  had  ,  t-jd  the  canal  to  the  highway  between 
Warrington  and  Manchester,  it  wa»  discovered  that 
ir  would  be  more  beoeiicial  to  carry  it  over  the  Ir- 


v".        •             '  ■    ■     '         ' 

'  '      '    :.    An  act  was 

3 

On  a  farther 

wai  discovert. 

•Ic  to 

■       '                     T 

'  to  a  pLce  on 

mcs ;  a  third 

U 

.0  whole  navi- 

pation  wa»  then  pro 

'.  completed,  being 

more  than  two; 

'                     '      '            '    .    , 

a!  if«  f''!  int-.  •• 

on  a 

level  the  whole  Icii 

.     To  die  hill 

..     U—    .        .1.     .        -,,l,        gj^.        ^j, 

"■ -i^ic  '« 

'■■  for  th' 

-m;fd 

luCK,  an  J  in  otH'.f'  .nxut^ 


•l  -<toc  pTacf;  nrricd  over  the  roads 
on  ■■■z  the  arch  is  not 

hi^  tor  cirrijgcs  to  p:iii,  the  road  has  been 

sui  ..  .  '>cat  expencc,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
passapc.  But  the  most  stupendous  work  on  this  canal 
is  tlic  bridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  river  Irwell.  At 
narton-briilgc,  three  miles  from  the  bason,  is  an  aque- 
dun  which  conveys  the  canal  over  a  valley  for  200 
jrards,  and  over  tiic  navigable  river  Irwell,  above  forty 
feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  river.  The  canal  is 
carricil  over  the  meadows  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Mersey,  and  over  a  place  called  Salt  moor,  at  an  in- 
credible expencc 

The  next  ctnal  undcil.^kcn  in  this  kingdom  was 
that  bet^^•cen  the  Forth  and  Cijde,  in  Scotland,  in 
order  to  make  a  communication  between  the  cast  a»id 
west  seas.  A  subscription  to  this  purpose  was  iriade 
principally  ameng  the  cntcrprizing  merchants  of 
Glasgow  i  and  an  act  having  been  passed  for  the 
purpose,  the  work  was  begun  in  1768  by  Mr.  Siilea- 
ton  the  engineer.  This  work  has  n^w  been  com- 
'  •  '  cvcral  years,  ami  been  found  no;  '  1  ' 'hly 
.il  to  commerce  and  the  coji'tn,  .ibL- 

to  the  subscribers.     Its  cxtrcr  ^5  ijiiles, 

rising  and  falling  160  feet,  by  nicaiis  of  ^^  locks. 
Vessels  drawing  eight  feet  water,  and  not  c:^ceeding 
19  feet  beam,  and  73  feet  in  Icngtli^  pass  with  ^  ease. 
TKfrg  n  a  collateral  branch  yhicb  cominuiiicatcs 
witTrrfie  city  of  Glasgow. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  from  thi.  Trent  to  the 
Mersey    was  authorized  1  f  which", 

as  it  has  been  made  the  model  of  the  subseqiicnt 

canal  acts,  we  shall  give  a  cont ;  ■    '  •  •  ' m  of  the 

principal  head^. 

Th-'   preamble  sta"  .>!i  will 

.;  from  r  enacted, 

ti.it  certain  j ^  .......  .  ^ j  .,e  a  body 

politic  and  corporate,  ^y  I  vl  ilyc  C<>t>j^ittty  ef 

olid   IJ        Pi  ■/   NiTvigation  /itm  the   Trtitt  to  the 

h'.re  are  I    ,  JHfis.y^   .;p..i  auiKorizcs  them  to  cut  a  canal  from 

'  3  /.  Wilder- 
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"Wilder-ferry,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  to  or  near 
Aston,  Weston,  and  Eggington,  Burton,  Wichnor, 
Hay.rood,  Sandon,  Stone,  Irentham,  Stoke,  New- 
castle, Harecastle,  Lawton,  Sandbachi  Middlewich, 
Preston-brook,  and  Runcorn ;  with  power  to  enter 
on  any  land,  set  off,  dig,  cut,  and  make  the  said 
canal,  with  the  necessary  towing-paths,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, aqueducts,  shiices,  locks,  rivers,  reservoirs,  6cc. 
and  to  erect  the  necessary  wharfs,  quays,  landing 
places,  cranes,  and  other  works,  paying  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  damage.  The  usual  powers  to  bo- 
dies politic  are  given,  and  commissioners  appointed 
to  settle  differences.  The  proprietors  are  authorized  to 
raise  among  themselves  130,0001.  divided  into  650 
shares  of  200I.  each  ;  every  subscriber  to  have  a  vote 
for  each  share,  and  none  to  possess  more  than  20 ; 
by  subsequent  acts  the  farther  sum  of  194,250!.  has 
been  allowed  to  be  raised.  General  meetings  twice 
in  the  year  j  a  committee  of  2 1  to  be  chosen  by  the 
general  meeting,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. To  destroy  the  works  of  the  canal  is  declared 
felony  ;  the  person  guilty  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years.  The  company  to  take  for  carriage  a  sum  not 
exceeding  i^d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  a  farther  rate 
for  wharfage  of  such  goods  as  shall  remain  on  the 
wharfs  above  24  hours.  Paving-stones,  gravel,  sand, 
•and  all  materials  for  making  roads  (limestones  ex- 
cepted), dung,  soil,  marl,  and  other  manure  for  land, 
exempted  from  any  duty,  provided  the  same  be  con- 
veyed when  the  water  flows  over  the  weirs  of  the  locks. 
'J  he  duke  of  Bridgewater  made  an  agreement  with 
this  company  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  of  their 
line  from  Preston-brook,  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
carry  his  navigable  canal  into  the  river  Mersey  below 
Runcorn-gap. 

From  the  Grand  Trunk  there  have  been  since, 
wnder  the  auth&rity  of  acts  of  parliament,  a  variety 
of  branches  cut,  as  well  as  rail-ways. 

A  canal  was,  under  6  Geo.  III.  c.  97,  and  several 
subsequent  acts,  made  from  the  river  Severn  to  join 
the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal.  The  line  of  this  canal 
IS  from  a  place  called  Stourport,  to  pass  Mitten,  near 
to  Kidderminster,  Wolverhampton,  Penkridge,  and 
Texall,  to  Haywood.  This  is  called  the  Staffordshire 
and  Worcester  Canal. 

An  act  passed  9  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  for  making  a  na- 
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vigable  cut  or  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Bilston, 
and  thence  to  join  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester 
canal  near  i\therly ;  and  both  this  and  the  preceding 
canal  have  amply  recompensed  the  subscribers. 

Nearly  the  same  set  of  proprietors  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  Birmingham  canal  applied  for  an  act  to 
cut  a  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Fazely,  and  then 
to  join  the  Coventry  canal.  These  two  canals  were 
by  a  subsequent  act  of  21  G.  III.  united,  under  the 
title  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  Company. 

Another  canal  to  communicate  with  these  was 
planned,  and  an  act  passed  in  the  23  Geo.  III.  for 
making  a  canal  from  Wyrly-bank  to  communicate 
with  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  canal,  near  Wol- 
verhampton, to  which  the  title  of  Wyrly  and  Es- 
sington  Canal  was  given ;  and  this  was  afterwards 
extended,  and  they  were  empowered  to  join  the  Co- 
venti7  canal  near  Huddersfield. 

By  Mr.  Brindley's  plan,  all  these  northern  canals 
were  to  communicate  with  a  line  of  navigation  to 
London,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  two  different 
companies  j  one  to  take  the  line  from  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  canal  at  Frudley-heath  to  Coventry,  and  the 
other  from  Coventry  to  Oxford.  Both  the  Coventry 
and  the  Oxford  canal  have  since  been  completed. 

The  Stourbridge  canal  act  passed  in  1776,  and 
was  intended  to  open  to  that  town  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Staffordshire  and  W^orcester  canal. 
The  same  year  an  act  passed  for  a  canal  from  the 
Stourbridge  navigation  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dudley,  and  which,  by  the  25  G.  III.  was  extended 
to  join  a  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Worcester. 

In  the  year  1789  an  act  was  passed  to  make  a  canal 
from  Birmingham  to  Warwick ;  another  from  the 
Warwick  canal  to  Napton,  and  to  join  the  Oxford 
canal  at  Brampton.  In  1787  another  act  passed  for 
making  a  canal  from  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester 
navigations  to  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In  1 791  an  act  passed  to  make  a  canal  from  Wor- 
cester to  Birmingham.  This,  however,  is  still  un- 
finished, the  money  raised  being  insufficient. 

There  is  a  small  canal  from  the  Severn  to  open  a 
communication  with  Droitwich. 

In  proceeding  to  the  north,  we  find  a  small 
canal,  called  the  Lankey  Canal.  An  act  passed 
28  Geo.  II.  to  make  a  small  brook,  called  Lankey- 

brook, 
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tirook,  navigable  into  the  Mersey  j  but  on  a  survey 
it  was  found  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  make 
a  collateral  cut  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and  in  1 760 
an  act  passed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  canal  was 
quickly  finished.  This  may  therefore  in  one  respect 
be  deemed  the  oldest  canal  navit^ntion  in  England,  as 
it  was  the  first  completed.  It  has  on  it  eight  locks 
of  about  15  feet  fall  each,  and  two  double  locks  of 
50  feet  fall.  It  was  planned  to  comi-v  Jown  copper 
ore  and  coals  from  the  mines. 

The  act  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  cut  a  canal 
firom  Leeds  to  Liverpool  parsed  in  1770.  This  was 
an  extensive  concern,  for  not  less  than  320,000!.  was 
raised  to  put  it  in  execution ;  but  this  sum  was  ex- 
pended before  much  more  than  sixty  miles  were  ac- 
complished, the  whole  intended  line  being  1 29  miles. 
In  1790  the  company  obtained  an  act  to  vary  their 
hne,  and  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  money ;  and  in 
1794  another  act  for  farther  altcrntion;  but  this  mo- 
ney is  expended,  and  the  canal  still  rL-nuin^  iirifi- 
nished. 

In  1771  an  act  was  obtained  to  make  a  canal  from 
Bridport  to  join  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canals  at 
Vindhill  in  Yorkshire.  This  small  canal  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  has  eight  locks,  being  executed 
at  the  expence  of  about  6o,oool.  Another  act  passed 
to  make  a  canal  firom  the  Lecd*  and  Liverpool  canal 
to  Lancaster  and  Kendal,  passing  by  the  town  of 
Chorlcy,  Preston,  &c.  This  line  was  afterwards,  by 
act  of  3  2  Geo.  III.  extended.  The  aqueduct  of  this 
canal,  from  the  river  Lure  near  Lancaster,  will  be  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe, 
and  will  consist  of  five  arches  70  feet  span.  Another, 
LordThanet,  in  17' 2,  obtained  an  act  to  cut  through 
his  own  grounds  from  Skipton  into  the  Leeds  canal. 

On  the  eaat  tide  of  the  kingdom,  we  find  a  canal 
frtrni  Market-Wilton  to  the  river  Trent.  An  act  for 
thk  purpose  passed  in  1772.  T"  —  nt  view  in  this 
work  was  to  drain  the  neighb  ids,  with  the 

<iouble  intention  of  making  also  a  navigable  cur  or 
canal.  It  has  been  completed,  and  turns  out  very 
advantr- 

A  sf ;  Ivarboiu*  was  cut  to  join  the  rivers  Ouse 

and  Aire,  and  another  firom  the  Dun  to  the  Trent, 
called  the  Keardley  Canal.  A  canal  has  nUr>  been 
cot  firom  Barnsley  to  the  Aire,  called  the  Darnslcy 
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Canal,  and  another  into  the  Don,  calhd  the  Dearno 
and  Don  Canal.  We  find  also  a  .  -.nal  from  the  Don 
to  the  Trent. 

As  long  ago  as  1769,  Mr.  Brindley  projected  a 
navigable  canal  from  Chesterfield  to  the  Trent ;  he 
stu^eyed  the  ground,  and  stated  the  estimate  at 
loo,oool.  Next  year,  in  1770,  an  aet  wjs  obtained, 
and  the  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Brindley  during  his 
life,  but  completed  by  Mr.  Hcnshall.  On  tliis  canal 
is  a  tunnel  jooo  yards  long;  the  length  of  the  canal 
is  45  miles,  the  rise  from  Chesterfield  to  Norwood 
45  feet,  .ind  the  fall  from  Norwood  to  the  river  335 
feet. 

In  the  year  1 793  an  act  passed  to  cut  a  ranal  firom 
the  river  Trent,  near  Swardstone,  to  Derby,  and 
thence  to  Little  Eaton,  with  a  cut  to  Derby  to  join 
the  Erewash  canal.  I'he  Erewash  navig-.itton  has  also 
another  canal,  which  communicates  whh  it  at  its 
head,  and  runs  into  the  Trent.  This  was  cut  for  the 
convenience  of  the  town  of  Nottingliam,  .ni^l  U  r;i]lcd 
tlie  Nottingham  Canal. 

In  1 793  an  act  passed  to  make  a  small  c.inal  firom 
near  Ulverstone  of  about  one  mile  and  :\  half  long. 

Some  time  ago.  Sir  John  Ramsden  had  cut  a  canal 
from  the  river  Calder  into  tlie  river  Calne,  near 
f  luddcrsfield ;  and  in  1 792  an  act  passed  to  make  a 
canal  from  Manchester  to  Ashton-under-Line.  In 
1794,  two  acts  passetl ;  one  for  making  a  canal  firom 
the  Calder  navigation  to  Manchester,  to  be  called  the 
Rochdale  Canal ;  and  the  other  from  Sir  John  Rams- 
den's  canal  to  the  Ashton-under-Line  canal,  to  be 
called  the  Huddersficld  Canal.  'J  hese,  with  the  Cal- 
der navigation,  form  a  complete  commimication  one ' 
with  the  other ;  and  the  same  year  an  act  for  making 
a  caiuil  from  Ashton-under-Line  to  Chapel-frith 
passed,  which  has  greatly  extended  that  connection. 

In  the  west  of  England,  and  Wales,  we  find  a  vast 
variety  of  canals,  which  must  greatly  tend  to  improve 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  incre.isc  its  commerce. 
As  early  as  the  year  1730,  a  scheme  was  produced  to 
make  the  river  of  Strou  Jwater  navif^able  to  the  Se- 
vern, but  this  was  never  completed;  and  in  1755 
another  scheme  was  brought  forn-ard,  which  was 
likewise  dropped ;  but  in  the  year  1 774  an  act  was 
obtained  to  make  a  navigation  by  means  of  a  new 
canal,  which  was  soon  fini«:Iu-(l,  and  extends  about 

3  2  2  eight 
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eight  WiTes.  'This'ted^Si^  'rt-ay  for  completing  the 
juffctfort  'tif  the  two's  Thamcfe  and  Severn  ',  and'  in 
1^83  an  act  pafee J  iTo'r  making'  a  canal  froni  Stroud 
' 'tdth^town  of  Lochlade^  both  5n  Gloucestershire,  at 
the  htttr  pkce'  to  join  the  Thames. 

This"  canal  begins  at  the  Stroudwater  navigation, 
and  proteedsto  Lochlade,a  line  of  thirty^eight  miles 
and  a  half.  '  At  Saperton  there  is  a  tunnel' of  two 
milei  and'a-Tlalfitl  length j  built  of  masonry,  and 
arched  over,  Nfitli  an  intervertt?d  arch  at  the  bottom. 
'This 'Canal  opens  an  intercourse  between  London  and 
the  p'offs  of  Wales,  Bristol,  Gloitcester,  and  Worces- 
ter, and  all  the  to\vns  on  the  Severn. 

In  17(^9,  application  was  made  to  parliament  for 

^"%n'  act- to  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the  city  of 

■  '"'Chester  to  IMiddleSvich ;  but  by  a  very  extraordinary 

'  ■  tla^se  inserted  in  the  act,  the  proprietors  were  pre- 

•  vented   from  "uniting  with   the  Trent  and   Mersey 

'  canal  at  Middlewich.     A  canal  was  soon  completed 

under  this  act  to  Nantwich,  having  a  fall  from  the 

'  summit  to  Chester  of  170  feet,  and  from  the  summit 

■'   to  Nantv.'ich  of  40  feet.     This  canal  has   for  many 

■ye^ri','  for  W^iht  of  commimication  with  other  canals, 

"'|(roved  a  very  unprofitable  undertaking. 

In  1794,  the  34th  G.  III.  an  act  was  obtained  to 
enable  certain  persons  to  cut  a  canal  from  Shrews- 
bury to  the  river  Mersey  near  Netherspodl,  to  pass 
by  the  town  of  Ellesmere,  from  whence  it  is  stiled 
the  Ellesmere  C;mal.  The  length  is  57  miles,  and  it 
has  on  it  537  feet  of  lockage,  and  one  of  the  finest 
aqueducts,  over  the  river  Dee,  ever  erected  in  this 
country.  There  are  also  two  tunnels  on  this  canal. 
So  great  and  important  was  this  undertaking  con- 
ceived to  be,  even  from  the  beginning,  that  the  pro- 
prietors were  allowed  to  raise  a  sum  not  less  than 
400,0001.  to  complete  it. 

The  canal  called  the  Shropshire  Canal,  the  act  for 
which  was  obtained  in  the  year  1788,  proceeds  from 
Donington-wood  to  the  Severn ;  it  is  only  seven  miles 
and  a  half  long,  but  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  420  feet, 
which  is  managed  by  three  inclined  planes. 

A  small  canal  has  been  cut  also  from  Donington- 
vrood,  in  the  parish  of  Lilleshall,  to  or  near  New- 
port, in  the  county  of  Salop,  by  Lord  Stafford  and 
the  two  Mr.  Gilberts,  which  is  about  six  miles  long, 
and  is  their  private  property.     A  canal  was  also  cut 
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in  1789  frona  Ketlcy  iron-works  in  Shropshire  to  the 
Shropshire  canal. 

The  Montgomeryshire  canal  act  passed  in  I794» 
and  enables  the  proprietors  to  cut  a  canal  fi-om.  the 
lime-works  of  Portywean  in  Shropshire,  to  Newtown 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  with  a  branch  to 
Crumlin-bridge.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1 792.  A 
small  canal  from  Combe-hill,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, was  begim  the  same  year. 

An  act  passed  in  1793  for  a  canal  from  the  town 
of  Brecknock  to  the  Monmouthshire  canal  at  Pontl- 
pooi.  The  diite  and  particulars  of  the  Monmouth- 
Sliire  canal  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  with  pre- 
cision. 

A  canal  has  been  cut  from  Swansea  to  Hennayadd, 
which  is  called  the  Swansea  or  Glamorganshire  Canal. 

A  canal  is  also  begun  from  the  Glamorganshire 
canal  to  Aberdon,  in  the  same  county.  The  act 
passed  in  1 793.  Its  length  is  about  eight  miles.  'Jhe 
same  year  an  act  passed  for  making  a  canal  from  the 
town  of  Brecknock  to  the  Monmouthshire  canal,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  a  half. 

The  completion  of  Mr..  Brindley's  great  plan  for 
communicating  with  the  city  of  London  and  the  great 
northern  ports  was  reserved  till  the  year  1 794,  when 
an  act  passed  for  making  a  canal  from  the  0?;ford 
canal,  at  Braun.ston,  to  tlie  Thames  near  Brentford, 
a  line  of  90  miles,  with  79^  feet  lockage,  by  120 
locks  and  three  tunnels.  The  estimated  expence 
500,0001. 

Soon  after,  an  act  was  obtained  to  cut  a  canal  from 
the  Grand  Junction  near  Uxbridge,  to  Pmldington. 
This  fully  completes  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Brlnd- 
ley. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  England,  we  find  a  navi- 
gable canal  from  Langky-bridge  to  the  river  Trent, 
and  another  from  Chesterfield  to  the  river  Trent. 

In  1776,  a  navigation  was  begun  from  Loughbo- 
rough into  the  river  Severn  ;  and  in  1791  an  act 
passed  to  make  a  navigable  communication  from  the 
Loughborough  canal  and  town  of  Leicester^  with 
rail-ways  to  certain  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Another  act  passed  for  extending  the  Leicester  navi- 
gation to  Melton-Mowbray.  , : 

In  171^2,  an  act  passed  for  making  a  canal  from. 
SIcaford- castle  to  the  rivgr  Witham,  in  the  coiuuy 
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vf  Lincoln }  and  an  act  passed  ia-  the  33d  year  of 
Ct'o.  III.  for  making  a  canal  from  South  Kclscy  to 
the  town  of  Carston,  in  Lincolnsiiire,  to  be  called 
the  Carstoti  Canal. 

An  act   passed  in  1793  for  making  a  navigable 
cotT'        ■      ■       ■    •  • '■■    'Tisford  and 

the  r , ..ex,  3  length 

of  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  ten  of  which  is  by  the 
rivers,  and  the  re«t  by  the  new  cuts. 

A  C3n»l  from  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 

river  Trent,  was  be;jun  in  17Q2,  and  is  now  aitiin^'. 

Another  from  Mdtoi>-Mowb«-ay  and  the  town  of 

LcYcit,  to  Oclcspord  in  Rutlandshire.   The  act  passed 

in  I  79?. 

Au'aV.'.t  from  the  town  of  Leicester  to  Northamp- 
ton, which  is  called  the  Union  Can.il. 

Anoth      '        N'fwberry  to  the  river  Avon,  called 

the  Kajr.-i .von  Canal. 

And  another  from  the  Coventry  canal  to  Ashby- 
-Zouche.    Some  other  small  canals  have  also 
t^"^\        '      '"If  of  no  great  consequence. 
KAV^  i.    ?>ce  jigna. 

KAVY  BILI-S,    See  Fuifdt. 

NEAT,  or  Nrr,  i<  •'  "of  any  pure  commodity 

•'  "'•y  without  the  ..  .-V,  .J.-,  dros«,  &c.  In  acconiits 
:hc  amoimt  that  remains  after  every  deduction  is 
maiie  that  cintom  or  ;^reement  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 
KLCE.SJ>rnr.The!awchargesnoman  with  default  where 
the  act  i«  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and  whercthcre 
is  not  a  consent  and  election  j  for  although  by  statute 

J-    -  '    - --'■ i^-.--         hnd,with- 

I  /r   it,  $h;ill 

It  his  merchandize;  and  if  it  so  happens,  that  by  a 

t  ii',»<«t  nierchand'  iverboard,  whereby 

•'  ■  rncrchant  a^rci- ...-  .^-lomer  by  estimation, 

1  is  erroneoiK,  yet  the  over  quantity  is  not  for- 

tciteJ ;  the  necessity  of  the  case  disiienscs  with  the 

•  -r  of  a  statute  law.  1 

liangcr  of  tempest  those  who  are  in  a  ship 

throw  oTctixKtrd  other  men's  goods,  they  arc  not  an- 

,  also  if  a  fire  happens  in  a  street,  a  person 

tn.iy  j.r>ii»y  puUing  down  the  wall  or  house  of  another 

to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading. 

Compnlsioo  and  inevitable  neccsstty  are  considered 

-ibf  the  kgnrid  Bhrkwanf  ^  among  those  causes  from 
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whence  arises  a  defect  of  will,  and  under  which, 
therefore,  an  action  is  not  to  be  considered  as  cri- 
minal which  would  otherwise  be  so. 

Whatever  is  done  by  a  man  to  save  cither  life  or 
limb,  is  considered  as  done  fay  the  highest  necessity 
and  compidsion.  Therefore,  if  a  maa  through  fear 
of  death  or  mayhem  is  prevailed  upon  to  execute  a 
deed,  or  do  any  other  legal  act,  these,  though  ac- 
companied with  all  requisite  solemnities,  may  be  af- 
terwards avoided  as  done  by  necessity. 

It  a  mvi  is  under  imprisonment,  or  illegally  re- 
strained of  liberty,  until  he  seals  a  bond  or  tiic  like, 
he  may  allege  this  imprisonment,  and  avoid  the 
extorted  bond  ;  but  if  a  man  be  lawfully  imprisoned, 
and  either  to  proau-e  his  discliarj^e,  or  on  any 
other  fair  account,  seals  a  bond  or  deed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  attorney,  this  is  not  of  necessity,  and  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  avoid  it.     2  Inst.  83. 

NETHERLANDS,  the  Low  Comitrics  or  Belgium, si 
tuated  between  50  and  53  dcg.  N.  lat.  and  2  &  7  dcg. 
E.  long.  Till  tlic  l.ttc  revolution  it  was  divided  into 
three,  by  the  names  of  the  Frenth  Nethcilands,  tlie 
Austrian  Ncilicrlands,  and  the  Scveo  United  Pro- 
vinces. By  the  present  arrangement  of  u0atrs  all  the 
Netherlands  south  of  the  river  Waal,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  Fnmce,  uud  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Dutch. 

Though  the  extent  of  the  Nethcrl.mds  is  not  great, 
yet  the  history  of  that  country  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, viewed-  either  politically  or  commercially.  It 
was  tlicrc  tltat  commerce  flourished  iirst  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  where  Antwc.\  ,  "  s,  Ghent,  Amster- 
dam, &c.  &c.  rivalled  t.  cities  in  tlic  world 
for  wealth  and  commerce  See  Haiuealk  JLcagiu-f 
Fl0g^j, '  Brabant,  and  United  Pri%'iiicej. 

NEVWil^cs  about  seven  leagues  northof  Moinsviiit, 
and  is  scpamtcd  from  St.  Christopher's  by  a  narrow 
channel  i  it  makes  a  be.iutiful  appearance  from  the 
sea,  being  a  lar^c  conical  mountain,  covered  with 
fine  trees,  of  an  easy  ascent  on  every  side,  and  en 
tirely  cultivated.  The  circumference  is  about  21 
miles,  with  a  consideraUe  tract  of  level  ground  all 
around.  J'he  cliinate  is  temperate,  being  refreshed 
by  bnd  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  soil  very  iine.  The 
commodities  are  chiefly  cotton  and  sugar,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  the  latter  is  4200  hogsheads,  o 
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1 6oo  weight  each.  The  number  of  inhabitanta  arc 
estimated  at  1500  whites  and  10,000  blacks.  The 
island  !s  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  has  three  good 
roads  or  bays  with  small  towns  in  their  vicinity ; 
Charleston,  the  seat  of  government,  Moreton  Bay, 
and  New  Castle ;  the  principal  fortification  is  at 
Charleston. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  L.i\vrence,  between  46  and  52  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  53  and  59  degrees  west 
longitude;  separated  from  Labrador,  or  New  Britain, 
by  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  from  Canada,  by  the 
bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  being  550  miles  long  and  200 
broad.  From  the  produce  of  this  island  the  British  reap 
no  great  advantage,  the  soil  being  rocky  and  barren  ; 
however,  it  is  watered  by  several  good  rivers,  and  has 
many  large  and  good  harbours.  This  island,  in  case, 
at  any  future  period,  the  continent  shall  require  timber 
convenient  for  navigation,  it  is  said  will  afford  a 
'large  supply  for  masts,  yards,  and  all  sorts  of  lumber 
for  the  West  India  trade  i  but  what  at  present  it  is 
•  chiefly  valued  for,  is  the  great  fishery  of  cod  carried 
on  upon  those  shoals  wliich  are  called  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  and  North  America 
are  computed  annually  to  employ  3200  sail  of  small 
craft  in  this  fishery  ;  on  board  of  which,  and  on 
shore  to  cure  and  pack  the  fish,  are  upwards  of 
1 00,000  hands;  so  that  this  fishery  is  not  only  a  very 
valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant,  but  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  to  so  many  thousand  of  poor 
people,  and  a  most  excellent  nursery  for  seamen. 
This  fishery  is  computed  greatly  to  increase  the  na- 
tional wealth  by  the  remittances  for  the  cod  sold  in  the 
North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 
The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  Great  Bank  and  the 
lesser  ones,  which  lie  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
island,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod,  but  several 
other  species  of  fish,  are  caught  there  in  abundance ; 
all  of  which  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  very  profit- 
able fisheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coasts. 

The  French  prior  to  the  revolution  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  fisheries  on  the  north  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  which  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  late  definitive  treaty  with  the  French  republic. 


The  quantity  of  cod  caught  in  a  season  amounts  to 
between  3  and  400,000  quintals  of  i  I2lb.  each,  pro- 
ducing above  1 200  barrels  of  oil  from  the  livers  only. 
Each  ship  carries  12,  and  their  boats  eight  men.  The 
average  number  of  fish  caught  by  one  man  in  a  season 
is  70C0.  There  is  no  greater  or  better  nursery  for 
seamen.  For  the  liberty  of  the  French  to  fish  here, 
see  Treaties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America 
arc  allowed  the  same  privilege  of  fishery  as  they  en- 
joyed before  their  independence.  The  chief  towns 
in  Newfoundland  are  Placentia,  Bonavista,  and  St. 
John's;  but  not  above  iico  families  remain  here  in 
winter.  A  small  squadron  of  men  of  w.ir  are  sent 
out  every  spring  to  protect  the  fisheries  and  inha- 
bitants, the  admiral  of  which  for  the  time  being  is 
governor  of  the  island,  besides  whom  there  are  two 
lieutenant-governors,  one  at  Placentia,  and  the  otha- 
at  St.  John's. 
NEUTRALITY.  A  state  not  engaged  in  alliance 
with  either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  is  not  ob- 
liged to  take  part  in  a  war;  but  while  it  preserves  a 
strict  neutrality,  has  a  right  to  insist  on  being  treated 
as  neutral  by  the  powers  at  war.  To  observe  an 
entire  neutrality,  a  state  must  abstain  from  all  par- 
ticipation whatever  in  warlike  expeditions.  It  must 
grant  or  refuse  nothing  to  one  of  the  belligerent 
powers  which  may  be  useful  or  necessary  to  such 
power  in  prosecuting  the  war,  without  granting  or 
refusing  it  to  the  opposite  party  ;  it  must,  in  short, 
not  favour  one  of  the  parties  more  than  the  other. 
Hostilities  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  territory  or 
parts  of  the  sea  under  the  dominion  of  a  neutral 
power,  without  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
But  the  booty  which  a  captor  brings  or  sends  into  a 
neutral  territory  cannot  on  that  account  be  claimed 
by  the  original  proprietor.  The  captor  may  even  sell 
such  booty  in  a  neutral  territory,  if  it  has  not  been 
otherwise  settled  by  treaty. 

The  property  of  a  neutral  power,  whether  move- 
able or  immoveable,  found  in  the  territory  of  an 
enemy,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  hostilities.  Sove- 
reigns, however,  have  sometimes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  laid  an  embargo  on  the  ships  of 
neutral  nations  lying  in  their  ports,  and  even  seized 
them  in  order  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  the 

fleet. 
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flctt,  paying  them  for  their  scnriccs.  This  right  Is 
at  most  doubtful,  and  in  a  number  of  treaties  it  has 
been  proTldcJ  against. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  to  be  consi- 
dered in  treating  of  t!ic  laws  of  neutrality  is  the 
commerce  between  neutral  and  belligerent  nations. 

A  neutral  nation  may  permit  its  subjects  to  carry 
alt  lortt  of  merchaniiiice,  including  arms  and  ammu- 
lition,  to  the  powers  -.it  w»r,  or  to  any  of  them  with 
which  this  commerce  mav  be  earned  on  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  So  long  as  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
neutral  nation  does  not  interfere  by  prohibiting  com- 
merce with  ather  or  all  of  the  powers  at  war,  so 
long,  it  would  seem,  the  lution  docs  not  transgress 
the  lawf  of  neutrality.  However,  a  power  at  war 
having  a  right  to  hinder  its  enemy  from  reinforcing 
itself  by  tlie  reception  of  warlike  stores,  necessity 
may  authorize  it  to  prevent  merchandize  of  tltis  kind 
from  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  a  ncutr.il 
power  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  captor  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  sequestering  such  merchandize  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  or  if  he  apply  them  to  his  own 
nsc,  he  ought  to  pay  the  full  value  to  the  neutral  pro- 
prietor. Dut  every  sovereign  eng.-iged  in  war  may 
prohibit  all  commerce  whatever  with  the  enemy,  in 
his  own  territory  and  maritime  dominion  -,  in  the 
places,  provinces,  &c.  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
•n  such  places  as  he  is  able  to  keep  blockaded  so  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  foreigner.  In  all  these 
cases  he  may  attach  the  penalty  of  confiscation  ur 
other  punishnKOt  on  thote  who  carry  on  such  pro- 
hibited commerce.  But  ito  power  has  a  right  to  con- 
fiscate the  gooda  of  an  enemy  found  m  a  neutral 
vessel,  navigating  in  a  free  or  neutral  s?a,  nor  neutral 
goods  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  provided,  in 
both  cases,  these  goods  be  not  warlike  stores.  A 
belligerent  power  has  a  right,  even  on  a  free  sea,  to 
bring  a  neutral  vessel  to,  and  insist  on  a  proof  of  her 
iwntnlity.  This  point,  however,  has  been  differently 
decided  in  the  courts  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  late 
dc(W  '    "iirof  the  right  of  stopping  a  neutral 

vess'-  '        .///v.  Kent'ingtan,  8  Term  Rep   230, 

and  the  case  of  the  Maria,  Paulsen,  master,  decided  the 
t  ith  June  1799,  tn  the  court  of  Admiralty,  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  Reports. 

lu  the  case  of  a  4isfKM  cosceming  the  lawfulness  , 
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of  a  prize  made  on  a  free  sea  j  if  the  two  nations  do 
not  settle  it  in  an  amicable  manner,  judges  of 
both  nations  are  to  determine  it  by  a  judicial  de- 
cision. 

It  is  now  generally  understood,  that  a  neutral 
power  ought  not  to  transport  to  cither  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  merchandize  unequivocally  intended 
for  warlike  purposes,  and  what  are  commonly  called 
contraband ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this  with  the 
greater  precision,  maritime  powers,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war,  generally  advertise  the  neutral  powers  that 
they  shall  look  on  certain  specific  articles  as  contra- 
band, and  notify  the  penalties  they  intend  to  inflict 
on  those  who  shall  be  found  conveying  them  to  the 
enemy. 

A  nation  which  authorizes  contraband  commerce 
is  considered  to  have  violated  its  neutrality,  and  the 
belligerent  power  against  which  such  commerce  ope- 
rates, confiscates  the  contraband  merchandize,  and 
sometimes  also  the  vessel.  On  this  point,  where  there 
arc  no  treaties,  the  conduct  of  the  belligerent  powers 
is  extremely  various. 

As  to  merchandize  not  conirabanti,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  neutral  jwwcrs  have  a  right  to  transport 
them  to  the  enemy,  except  into  places  blockaded, 
with  which  all  commerce  is  prohibited.  But  neutral 
merchant  vessels  ought,  when  at  sea,  to  submit  to 
the  customar)'  examination,  which  has  been  almost 
uniformly  confirmed  by  treaties  of  commerce  between 
the  different  powers. 

When  a  prize  has  been  made,  the  captor  cannot 
appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  till  it  has  betn  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize  in  a  court  of  a<Lnir.ilty.  Every 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  institute  courts  of  admiralty, 
~"^Ut5  Wl  powers  to  determine  on  the  lejjality  of  all 
prizes  made  by.  his  subjects.  In  trials  of  this  sort  the 
original  owners  of  the  prize,  or  iho<e  who  claim  in 
their  stead,  arc  required  to  prove  that  the  prize  is 
not  a  lawful  one.  (>reat  Dritain  has  even  cstnblislicd 
it  as  a  principle,  that  if  a  neutral  vessel  does  not 
produce  to  the  raptor,  when  met  at  sea,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  her  neutrality,  she  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
costs.  In  other  respects,  it  is  not  the  law  of  tlie 
country  where  the  court  is  held,  but  existing  treaties, 
and  the  universal  law  of  nations,  that  on^lit  to  be  the 
basis  on  which  all  decisions  of  this  sort  arc  founded. 

It 


.  ..   It.  was  fvrrac»iy  a^rulf;  to  Jfc^ui:«  to-llie  proprietiors 

th^  neutral  goods  taken  on  board  »£  an  enemy's 

..vessel,  ajid  to  confiscate   the  gpp^s  sf:  an,  enemy 

.  fpvi^dg(n  bpa;c<J,-)ij(  a,jnei}tfal:^?^es?f],|    Bstatprescnt, 

xcgard,  »*,  bad  to,  tlie  propwty  of  Uie  vessel  and  not 

the  goodi-i  so  that ;  a  neotf a}  vcfscl  saves,  tlie  goods 

jof..ai)  ajijiuyi,  and  neutral  goo Js  found  ■ofi.-ioai'd  of 

.an  cneniyarC;  confiscated, 

NEUTRAL  SHIPS,  are  ships  bclongi.ij;  to  st.Ues  v/liich, 

.^wUk  respe^  to  beUtgcjrent  powers,  rcniain  neuti-al,  and 

jfcy  tb^  la>vpf  flations  are  no^to  assist  either  party  with 

warHke  stores,  and  in  certain  cases,  as  where  the  place 

is  in  a  state  of  blockade,  with  provisions. 

.Warlike  stores,  as  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  when 
sent  to  either  party,  are  always  deemed  contraband 
by  tlie  other,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  are  subject  to 
capl;ure  and  confiscation,  in  whatever  vessel  they  are 
.fouruij  tlxis  species  of. commerce  being  inconsistent 
t,^i{;h  neutrality,  and  the  insurance  upon  such  pro- 
perty will  be  void. 

J^ot  .oii^y  arms,,  poisrder,  ball,  and  other  ammu- 
niUpn,  bqt  also  horses  and  furiyture,  pitch,  tar,  sails, 
iiemp  and  cordage,  masts,  yards,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries for  the  building  and  equipment  of  ships,  are 
by  the  law  of  nations  generally  deemed  contraband. 
"Vyi^at.. shall,  not  .be  deemed  contraband  are  genc- 
^iraljy,;spec.ifi(^4  in  ^tne  treaties  between    particular 


...^^J^eutxal,^^slJip  fjefjlsi^g  to  submit  to  search,  or  to 
produce  Ivcr  papers,  will  be  subject  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions to  condemnatioji.  See  Insurance.,  Neutrality. 
NEWCASTI.F.-UPON-TYNE,  a  large  and  ancient 
sea-port  in  the  coiij)ty  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
iRiyer  Tyne,  .to  M'hich .  the  ancient  barrier  between 
Eflgljiiid  an^drScotiaiyl,  .<;al!ed  the  Picts'  Wall,  for- 
merly abuttc  J.      ,    r 

The  fjuayis  £?xceHeat>  and  one  of  the  best  in  Eng- 
\i(i\A'  .It  is  f;unous  for  its  manufactory  of  glass,  grind- 
stones, and  the  coal-works  in  the  neighbourJiood. 
Iron  and  steel  manufactories  are  also  established 
with  success  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  Earthen- 
ware is  also  manufactured  here  ;  for,  like  all  coal 
countries,  it  is  favourable  for  the  estabhshment  of 
manufactures  that  require  great  consumption  of  fuel. 
About  1,200,000  tons  of  coals  are  yearly  exported, 
which,  allowing  six  voyages  or  trips  in  a  year,  would 
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require  2oo/>pd  tons,  ef  4itl>plng,  ami  about  15, ceo 
seamen.        •  -       ■  — •  -, ••     ■     •■ 

NEW  ENGLAND.    Sts  J^igJami,  Mmh 

NEW  HOLLAND.    See  South  Wa/es,  ,N*fu.    • 

NEW  YORK.     See  Tori,  New. 

NEW  ZEALAND.     See  Zcalam!,  Nv. 

NON  CLAIM.  Where  one  person  has  a  demand  upon 
another,  and  does  not  enforce  his  claim  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  he  is  precluded  by  law  frosnbrinr^ing 
his  action  to  enforce  it ;  and  where  a  creditor  neg- 
lects to  make  his  claim  upon  a  banki-uptV  estate-'ii'ah- 
in  a  certain  period,  he  will  not  be  let  in  aftefwaivlB^' 
so  as  to  disturb  the  dividend.  See  Bankn/f-'-^-,  Tini'i- 
to.tlon  (f  Actions. 

NONSUIT.  Where  a  person  has  commenced  an 
action,  .ind  at  the  trial  fails  in  his  evidence  to  sup- 
port it,  or  has  brought  a  wrong  action,  by  •suSering- 
a  nonsuit  he  may  commence  another  action.  Sec 
Calling  the  Plaintiff. 

NORFOLK,  a  very  populous  manufacturing  and  fcniic 
county  of  England.  For  its  manufactures,  see  Nor- 
wich. Sheep,  cattle,  and  poultry  are  uncommonly 
abundant  in  this  comity,  and  there  are  great  numbas 
of  fish  caught  on  the  coasts.  Yarmouth  is  the  chief 
sea-port. 

NORMANDY,  one  of  the  most  considerable,  rich,  and 
important  provinces  of  France.  This  pro-.'ince  com- 
prizes the  departments  of  Calvados,  of  Eurc,  of  Arnc, 
of  La  Manche,  and  the  Lower  Seine.  It  has  numerous 
rivers,  and  ninelarge sea-ports,  in  which,  and'  particular- 
ly in  those  of  Dieppe, Fecamp,  Havre,  Honfleur,  Gran- 
ville, and  Cherbourg,  a  large  quantity  of  shipping  is 
fitted  out  for  the  whale  £shery,  herring,  cod, '-and 
mack;irel  fishei'ies,  as  well  for  the  French  Colonies, 
as  for  the  different  ports  of  France  and  foreign  (Coun- 
tries. Of  all  the  provinces  of  the  French  republic, 
Normandy  contains  the  greatest  number  of  manufac- 
tories, and  works  up  one  half  of  the  cotton  imported 
from  America  and  the  Levant.  Its  manuf'.ctures  arc 
woollen,  linen,  honpen,  and  coarse  cotton  clothsj  in 
all  colours,  and  variously  wrought  and  figured.  Here 
are  also  considerable  glass  manufactories,  particularly 
for  crown-glass,  with  which  England  was  formerly 
supplied.  Tlie  glass-houses  are  very  numerous,  and 
looking-glasses,  as  well  as  glass  of  every  other  de- 
scription, are  here  manufaaured. 

In 
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Ia  the  toxra  of  VlUedieti  is  a  considerable  manu- 
"^factory  for  copper  and  bther  metals  of  every  species, 
where  arc  manuficturcd  all  kinds  ef  kitchen-ware  in 
brass,  copper,  tin,  and  wrought  iron.  These  dif- 
ferent articles  wpply  the  dilFcrcnt  proTinccs  in 
Fruice. 

Bdow  Ncwbourg  there  arc  large  forges,  which 
work  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  iron.  Pins  also  arc 
iwfailiiii  il  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sewing- 
Bcedles  are  made  at  the  manufactories  of  Rouen  and 
D'Eyreux. 

KORTH  CAROLINA.     Sec  Cartlina. 

NORIHUMBERLAND,  the  most  northerly  county 
of  Eo^land,  bordered  by  Scotland  and  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  north  and  cast.  Newcastle  is  the  chief 
town,  and  coals,  cattle,  sheep,  and  com,  arc  the  chief 
prodnctioiis.  For  the  manufactures  and  trade,  sec 
NevcattU,  Berwick. 

NORWAY,  a  country  of  Europe,  extending  from  the 
57tk  to  the  73d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  5th  to  the  3  tst  degree  cast  of  Loiuion.     This  ex- 
tanttve  country  lies  too  far  to  the  north  to  be  well 
peopled  or  productive.     Fir  and  pine  are  its  chief 
exports  i    but  iron,  copper,   alum,    ttirpentinc,  and 
tar,  arc  also  exported  in  large  quantities.     There  arc 
some  silver  and  copper  mines ;  and  one  mass  of  pure 
silver  was  found  there,  weighing  5601b.  and  is  pre- 
KTved  in  the  rt>yal  mnseom  at  Copenhagen. 

The  seas  on  the  coast  arc  frozen  part  of  the  year, 
and  are  always  dangerous  to  navigators.     BcMcles  the 
Above  articles, exported  in  very  considerablequantities, 
the  Norwegiaiu  send  to  other  nations  marble,  mill- 
stones, herrings,  cod,  ling,  cow  hides,  goat  skins,  sea 
•kim,  furs  andother  skins,  nuts,  juniper-berries,  vitriol, 
and  pot-othes.     lu  impr-  r  of  finished  manu- 

fKtmcs,    inch  as  are  L„:......„    in   more  polished 

cOMBtrics;   wines,  brandy,   and  the  productions  of 
more  sootliem  climes. 

NORWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It 
W4I  eva»  in  early  times  a  city  of  gresrt  extent  and 


population,  but  was  gicatly  reduced  by  wrj,  and  iirc 
and  pestilence.  In  1 538  the  phguc  carried  otFjo.ooa 
persons,  and  in  1505  it  was  nearly  all  consumed  by 
fire ;  and  Hugh  Bigod,  eail  of  Norfolk,  during  the 
civil  wars,  brought  great  disKters  on  the  whole  coun- 
try round.  To  the  cruelties  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  by  putting  to  flight  many  pro- 
testants,  Norwich  owes  its  famous  manufactures  of 
damasks,  cimlets,  druggets,  crapes,  shawls,  &c.  Sfc. 
The  popuUtibn,  trade  and  manufactures,  arc  now 
all  great  and  flourishing,  as  is  the  country  all 
round. 

NOTE  is  an  order  or  security  for  money,  made  iu 
writing.  See  Bmik  Notes,  BUli  of  Exchange,  Promit- 
i«rj  Note/,  Small  Notes. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC,  is  a  person  duly  appointed  to  at- 
test deeds  and  writings ;  he  al«o  protests  and  notes 
foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  translates  languages  and  attests  the  same,  enters 
and  extends  ships,  protests,  &c. 

NOTARIAL  ACTS,  arc  those  a.ts  in  the  civil  law 
which  require  to  be -done  under  the  seal  of  a  notary, 
and  which  are  admitted  as  evidence  in  foreign 
courts. 

NOTICE.     Sec  BUh  of  Exchange, 

NOTING,  is  the  act  of  the  notary  when  any  negotiable 
instrument  is  presented  and  refused  payment.  Noting 
is  not  known  by  the  laws  of  England  as  distin- 
guished from  protest.  Sec  Bills  of  Excliange,  Promts- 
itry  Notes. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.     See  Scotij,  Nova. 

NTJISANCE,  signifies  generally  any  thing  that  work- 
eth  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage  to  the  property 
or  person  of  another.  Nuisances  arc  of  two  kinds ; 
pulltt,  or  private  nuisances,  and  either  affect  the 
public,  or  the  individual.  The  remedy  for  a 
nuisance  is  by  action  on  the  case  for  damages. 
Every  continuance  of  a  nuisance  is  a  fresh  nuisance, 
and  a  fresh  action  will  lie. 
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OATH,  an  aflirmation  or  denial  of  any  tiling  before 
one  or  more  persons,  who  have  the  authority 
to  administer  the  same,  for  the  discovery  and  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  right.     Sec  Jffdavit,  Deposition. 
OBLIGATION.     See  Bond. 

OFFENCE,  is  any  act  committed  against  any  law. 
Ofienccs  are  either  capital  or  not  capital.  Capital 
offences  are  those  for  which  an  offender  shall  lose  his  . 
life';  not  capital,  where  the  offender  may  forfeit  his 
lands  and  goods,  be  fined,  or  suffer  corporal  punish- 
ment, or  both,  but  not  loss  of  life. 

High  treason,  petit  treason,  and  felony,  constitute 
capit'al  offences ;  other  offences,  not  capital,  include 
the  remaining  part  of  criminal  offences  or  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  come  under  the  denomination  of 
misdemeanours. 
OFFICE,  is  that  function  by  virtue  whereof  a  person 
"  ''liath  some  employment  in  the  affairs  of  another.  An 
office  is  a  right  to  exercise  any  public  or  private  em- 
ployment, and  to  take  the  fees  and  emoluments  there- 
unto belonging,  whether  public,  as  those  of  magis- 
trates, or  private,  as  of  bailiffs,  receivers,  &c. 

The  Stat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  16,  declares  all   se- 
•  •    tWities  given  for  the  sale  of  offices  unlawful.     And 
''■   if  any  person  shall  bargain  or  sell,  or  take  any  re- 
\\-ard,  or  promise  of  reward,  for  any  office,   or  the 
deputation  of  any  office,  concerning  the  revenue,  or 
the  keeping  of  the  king's  castles,  or  the  administra- 
'    tion  and  execution  of  justice,  unless  it  be  such  an 
office  as  had  been  nsually  granted  by  the  justices    of 
'■    the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  or  by  justices  of 
assize,  every  such  person  sliall  not  only  forfeit  his 
right  to  such  office,  or  to  the  nomination  thereof, 
but  the  person  giving  such  reward,  &c.  shall  be  dis- 
abled to  hold  such  office. 

But  it  has  been  decided,  that  where  an  office  is 
within  the  statute,  and  the  salary  certain,  if  the  prin- 
cipal makes  a  deputy,  resen'ing  by  bond  a  less  sum 
out  of  the  salary,  it  is  good ;  or,  if  the  profits  are 
uncertain,  reserving  a  part  (as  half  the  profits),  it  is 
good ;  for  the  fees  still  belong  to  the  principal,  in 


whose  name  they  must  be  sued  for,  Suli.  466 :  but 
where  a  person  so  appointed  gives  a  bond  to  the  prin- 
cipal to  pay  him  a  sum  certain,  without  reference  to 
the  profits,  this  is  void  under  tlie  st;.;t.,.  Sj/I.  465. 
To  offer  money  to  any  officer  of  state,  to  procure 
the  reversion  of  an  office  in  the  gift  of  tlic  crown,  is 
a  misdemeanour  at  common  law,  and  punishable  by 
information  ;  and  even  the  attempt  to  induce  him,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  bribe,  is  criminal,  though  never 
carried  into  execution. 

Any  contract  to  procure  the  nomination  to  an 

office,  not  within  the  stat.  6Eclw.  Vl.  is  defective  on 

th^  ground  of  public  policy,  and  the  money  agreed 

to  be  given  is  not  recoverable,   t  Bro.  Chan.  Re^.  i24. 

OFFICER  of  REVENUE.  See  Customs,  Excise. 

OIL.     See  Exports  and  Imports. 

OLERON,  Laivs  of,  a  collection  of  sea  laws,  digested 
in  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name,  compiled  and  promulgated  by  Richard  the 
First,  as  king  of  England  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  maritime  codes,  and  is  so  universally  approved 
that  it  form.s  a  part  of  the  maritime  code  of  other 
nations. 
OISINILTM.  See  Fuinls. 
OPTION.     See  Ekcti:n. 

ORKNE'f  S,  a  cluster  of  islands  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Great  Britain,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  ten  miles  in  breadth,  'i'hey  are 
in  number  about  30;  the 'greater  number  stfft  small, 
and  afford  nothing  but  pasturage  for  cattle,  barley, 
and  oats  ;  but  neither  wheat,  fruits,  nor  garden  stuffs 
in  perfection.  There  are  some  mines  of  lead,  tin, 
and  silver.  The  number  of  inhabits  rts  is  about 
30,000,  and  the  largest  island  Is  33  miles  in  length 
and  9  in  breadth.  The  history  and  account  of  the 
situation  of  these  islands  are  interesting  to  the  mine- 
ralogist and  naturalist,  but  of  little  importance  to  the 
commercial  world.  In  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
they  certainly  afford  the  means  of  victualling,  refit- 
ting, and  giving  shelter  to  ships ;  but  whatever  their 
value  may  be,  it  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  account. 

ORDNANCE 
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ORDNANCE  DEBENTURES.  Ilicse  bills  are  is- 
rjed  by  the  board  of  ordnance  to  persons  contracting 
for  stores,  &c-  purchased  in  that  department  -,  and, 
as  thcj  arc  not  payable  at  aoy  fixed  period,  and  do 
not  bear  interest,  there  is  always  a  discount  upon 
them,  which  has  sometimes  been  very  considerable. 
Although  these  bills  arc  not  originally  entitled  to  any 
interest,  it  was  conceived  proper  to  allow  the  propri- 
eton  of  tnoae  funded  in  1784  and  1785  to  add  intc- 
reit  to  them  at  4  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of  15 
months  from  the  expiration  of  the  respective  bills. 

ORLEANS,  a  province  of  France,  of  which  the  chitf 
town  bears  the  same  name.  Wine  and  com  arc  the 
clii-:f  productions  of  the  country  ;  and  its  manufac- 
tures! hosiery  and  cutlery.  In  the  old  order  of 
things  in  France,  Orleans  was  taxed  more  hcuvily 

•' '"^st  other  generalities)  how  it  is  at  present  is 

ascertained.     The  city  contains  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  generality  about  700,000. 

ORLEANS,  New,  a  city  in  America,  and  the  capital 
of  Louisiana,  at  the  distance  of  90  miles  from  the 
Culph  of  Florida,  on  the  great  river  Mississippi. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  countries  that 
border  on  the  great  rivers  that  intersect  the  northern 
continent  fi-om  north  to  south,  and  have  emphatically 
been  called  the  grand  artery  of  North  America.  This 
city,  origina'  1  by  the  French  in  1717,  was 
ceded,  with  i:.  ..w....t,  to  Spain  in  1763;  buthasnow 
reverted  to  France  by  the  last  peace.  Shipsof  a  large 
burthen  can  ascend  the  river  to  thb  town,  which  at 
its  beginning  was  rendered  fimous  by  Mr.  Law's 
scheoiet  and  promises  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
whose  lot  it  must  ultimately  fall,  as  the  western  pro- 
vinces never  can  enjoy -  •-•  'HI  by  means  of  the 

Mississippi  they  en-oy  lication  with  the 

ocean. 

06TEND,  a  fi)i:i!irtl  cityand  free  por-  \ustrian 

Netherlands.  The  harbour  i»  capat :  ,  ...t  the  en- 
trance narrow,  and  liable  to  an  accumuhtlon  of  s:ind. 
Much  trade  h.ts  l)cen  carried  on  from  this  place,  par-' 
ticularly  to  the  East  Indies.  It  is  only  five  leagues 
from  Bnif  es,  which  was  once  the  first  town  in  the 
nfirth  of  Europe  for  trade  a«d  commirrcc.  There  wa^ 
an  T        T  -    ;  but  ii 

"■  ....     i....,...v ..v.v:..-uit»,  or 
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merchants  associated  together  on  their  own  account, 
however,  traded  to  India  till  1794,  when  it  fell  under 
the  doinijiion  of  the  French ;  and  with  respect  to  its 

,-  future  commercial  prospects,  every  thing  is  very  un- 
certain. It  is  situated  in  cast  longitude  3  deg.  i  min. 
and  north  latitude  51  deg.  14  min.  The  extent  is 
but  small,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  not  above 
8  or  9,000.  The  fortifications  arc  such  as  in  fc»rn\cr 
times  were  very  formidable  5  but  it  is,  according  -to 
the  present  system  of  war,  unaWc  to  resist  any  regy- 

■    lar  attack. 

OLTTLAWRY  is  bcinjr  pat  out  nf  the  hnoy  or  out  of  tlie 
king's  protection.  It  is  a  punishment  iii6kt«5d  fijr 
a  contempt  in  refusing  to  be  amenable  to  thc'procebs 
of  thehighcrcourts.  By  outlawry  in  civil  actions,  a  per- 
son u  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law;  so  tl\at  hi-  is 
not  only  incapable  of  suing  for  tlie  redress  of  injuries, 
but  may  be  imprisoned,  and  forfeits  all  his  goods  and 
ch.uicls,  and  the  protits  of  his  land;  his  personal 
chattels  iminedi;ttcly  upon  the  outlawr}',  and  his  chat- 
tels real,  and  the  profits  of  his  Uii^ds,  wlicn  found  by 
inquisition.  1  Snik.  395  Jf  a  bankrupt  abscond,  he 
may  be  outlawed,     iicc  Bankrufitcy, 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  of  whicl^t)x- 
ford  is  the  chief  town.  It  is  nearly  in  the  center  of 
England,  and  inferior  to  no  part  :of  the  isl^d  in 
beauty  and  fertility  ;  but  having,  till  it  was  lately  in- 
tcri.ei.tcd  by  canals,  no  fiicl  but  wood,  it  is  not  a. coun- 
try favourable  for  maiiufacturcs.  Where  coals  are 
not  to  be  fotmd,  the  counties  that  do  not  produce 
them,  are  not  only  incapable  of  rivaling  those  that 
do  in  every  article  where  fire  is  necessary,  but  even 
in  others  where  it  is  not  wanted.  Firing  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  thrive  or  increase 
where  it  is  dear  or  scarce.  Men  must  come  to  the 
'  Js.nd  '"^  order  to  cultivate  it,  but  manufactures  follo^v 
men  who  establisli  themselves  where  the  greafc  neces- 
saries of  life  can  be  the  most  caiil;.  '  ;I.  Of  all 
the  articles  essentially  necessary  t>  .  ;,  F'-ilI  ii  the 
heaviest  and  most  diiBcult  to  transport- 
counts  for  Oxford  not  being  a  manufaaiiring  comity. 

Being  inland,  it  is  cut  off  frojii  c  ':•   ■   '  •    — !:  - 

less,  at  Woodstock  some  of  the  1  - 

land  is  manufactured. 

OTSTERK.     ficel>'iihrifs. 
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PARAGE,  a  duty  rated  in  a  table  of  goods  and 
merchandizes ;  and  all  goods  not  specified  in  such 
tiVk,  are  "to  pay  for  package  duties  after  a  certain 
ratei  according  as  they  are  valued  in  the  Book  of 
Rates.    See  Customs. 

PACKETS  are  light  vessels  which  sail  from  pert  to  port 
with  letters,  passengers,  &c.  By  stat.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.ii.  s.  12,  packet  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  exporting  or  importing  goods  under  certain  pe- 
nalties.     See  Exportation,  Importation. 

PALERMO,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sicily;  it  is  a 
very  large  city,  containing  about  130,000  people.  The 
exports  consist  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  vinegar,  brandy,  raisins,  cantharides,  olive 
oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  cream  of  tartar,  pistachio 
'  iibts,  sago,  skins  of  different  sorts,  and  a  variety  of 
small  articles,  the  produce  of  Sicily.  The  importa- 
tion consists  in  broad  cloths,  sugars,  the  finer  manu- 
factures of  all  sorts  of  taste  and  luxury,  and  East  In- 
dia commodities.     See  Sicily. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Darien,  in 
South  America.  The  harbour  is  commodious  and 
secure.  It  is  from  thence  that  the  riches  of  the  New 
World  are  brought  to  Old  Spain.  The  north  latitude 
^  "^^g-  iymin.  and  82  deg.  15  min.  west  longitude. 
^Thcre  is  amongst  the  islands  opposite  a  great  pearl 
fishery. 

PAPER.     See  Excise,  Exports,  and  Imports. 

PAPER  CREDIT.     See  Bank,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
Circulating  Medium. 

PAPER  HANGING  and  STAINING.     See  Excise, 
Stamps,  Exports,  and  Imports. 

PAPER  MAKER.     See  Excise. 

PARCELS,     iite  Porterage. 

PARCELS,  BILLS  OF.     See  Bills  of  Parcels. 

PARCHMENT,     See  Excise,  Exports,  and  Imports. 

PARDON  is  the  remitting  an  offence  or  punishment, 
which  is  done  by  virtue  of  the  king's  prerogative. 


PAR 

All  pardons  must  be  under  the  great  seal.  The  efFect 
of  a  pardon  is  to  make  the  offender  a  new  man ;  to 
acquit  him  of  all  corporal  penalties  and  forfeitures  an- 
nexed to  that  offence,  and  to  give  him  a  new  credit 
and  capacity:  but  nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament 
can  restore  or  purify  the  blood  after  attainder. 

PAR  OF  EXCHANGE.     See  Exchange. 

PAR  OF  MONIES.     See  Exchange,  Money,  and  Coin. . 

PARIS,  the  capital  of  France,  situated  on  the  river 
Seine,  at  2  degrees  of  longitude  east,  48  deg.  50  min. 
10  sec.  of  north  latitude.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  700,000  ;  and  the  consumption  of  all  arfci- 
cles  is  great,  as  may  be  naturally  expected  in  a  wealthy . 
capital  of  a  great  nation. 

The  Seine  is  not  navigable  beyond  Rouen,  except 
for  small  vessels,  and  during  the  summer  months  > 
even  flat-bottomed  boats  that  require  only  three  feet 
depth  of  water,  are  detained  for  want  .of  a.sufiicient 
quantity  for  several  weeks  together  ;  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  place  of  commerce.  Paris  is  built  of  stone 
of  an  excellent  quality,  which  is  found  in  very  exten- 
sive quarries  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  plaster  made  from  a  limestone  also  found  there, 
and  called  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  famous  all  over ,  the 
world  for-  its  superior  qualities. 

The  most  important  manufactures  carried  on  in 
Paris  are  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  gold  and  silver 
in  plate,  and  toys  and  trinkets  in  great  quantities  and 
perfection  ;  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  gauzes, 
ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  and  fancy  work  of  all  sorts  ; 
glass,  fine  cloth,  particularly  scarlet  of  an  unrivalled 
quality  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  The  art  of  paper 
staining  has  been  there  carried  to  great  perfection  ; 
as  also  that  of  chasing,  gilding,  carving,  and  making 
of  all  sorts  of  furniture  and  moveables  ;  in  which  no 
place  in  the  world  can  rival  the  capital  of  France. 
The  porcelain  of  Seine,  only  a  few  miles  from  Paris, 
is  probably  the  first  in  the  world  for  the  fineness  of 

form. 
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Arm,  design,  and  execution,  and,  like  Uut  of  the  ta- 
pestry of  the  Gobcliiu,  is  supported  by  national  encou- 
ragement. 

AH  merchandizes  sent  to  Paris  must  be  conducted 
and  brought  to  the  custom-house,  in  order  to  be  in- 
spected, on  penalty  of  being  forfeited- 

Paris,  from  its  central  situation,  as  wdl  as  fts  mag- 
nitude and  wealth,  previous  to  the  revolution  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe  for  drawing  and  ne- 
jiotiating  bills  of  exchange ;  but  vrfaen  the  rcvolauon 
began,  and  payments  were  made  in  assignats,  that 
intercourse  nearly  ceased }  and  thing*  are  not  yet 
there  on  a  sufficiently  solid  footing  to  inspire  the  c«n- 
fldence  necessary  for  a  renewal  of  the  connection  to 
any  great  extent. 

Paris  is  next  in  extent  to  London  and  Constanti- 
nople in  size ;  but,  from  its  geographical  situation, 
never  can  be  a  place  of  commerce,  and  both  the  old 
and  new  governments  have  been  too  fond  of  making 
regulations  for  the  commerce  to  flouriirfi,  as  ft  other- 
wise might :  besides  which.  It  has  been  often  inter- 
rupted and  deranged  by  monopolies  and  privileges,  as 
used  to  be  the  case  in  England  before  the  revolution 
in  1<J88,  which  put  an  end  entirely  to  the  arbitrary 
interference  of  government  in  the  affairs  of  private 
individuals  or  mercantile  men.  The  art  of  printing  ! 
and  casting  types  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  Paris  j  and  in  general  the  fine  aru  flourish  highly 
in  that  capital. 

P.VRMA,  a  city  of  Italy,  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
duchy,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Parma.  It  con- 
tains about  30,000  inhabitants  i  but  has  not  much 
trad^.  The  taffetas  and  stockings  of  silk  and  thread 
are  in  great  estimation  ;  and  the  art  of  printing  and 
type  founding  is  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  productions  of  the  country  arc  cattle, 
sheep,  fruits,  and  cheese,  of  a  very  superior  and  pccu- 
liaf  quality,  that  are  esteemed  all  over  the  world. 
T'  :uated  44  d^.  50  min.  north  latitude,  and 

i8  dtg.   ;y  min.  cast  longitude. 

PAROLE  is  a  term  signifying  any  thing  doineverbally 
or  by  wotxl  of  mouth,  in  contradistinction  to  what  is 
written  i  thus  an  agreement  may  bt  by  parole.  Evi- 
<Jrp, ,.  ,U,-.  may  be  divided  into  parole  evidence  and 
W  imcc.     A  piTole  release  is  good  to  dis- 

cbarge a  debt  by  simple   contract,     a  SAevf.  417. 
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The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  may  authorize  an- 
other to  indorse  his  name  upon  it  by  parole.  See  jff- 
fidavitf  Agreement:,  Depasiticn,  Eviddnet. 
PARTNERSHIP.     See  Ci^rtnership, 
PART-OWNERS,  are  persons  interested  and  possessed 
of  certain  shares  in  a  ship^     Part-owners  are  tenants 
in  common  with  each  other ;  but  one  or  more  joint- 
owners  refusing  to  contribute  tlieir  quota  to  the  put- 
fit  or  the  vessel,  cannot  prevent  her  from  going  to 
ica  against  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  owners, 
who,  giviitg  security  in  the  admiralty,  may  freight 
the  ship  at  their  owii  exclusive  risk,  by  which  the 
smaller  dissentient  number  of  owners  will  be  excUtd- 
ed  at  once  from  any  share  either  in  the  risjc  or  in  the ' 
profits.     See  Shipping. 
PASSAGE.     In  star.  4  Ed.  JIT.  c.  7,  this  terp  is  u»ed 
for  the  hire  a  nian  pays  for  being  transported  over" 
any  sea  or  any  river.   Various  statutes  of  a  local  na- 
ture   have  been-  passed  for  regulating  the   passage 
of  particular    rivers.     By  a   stat.  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  the  passage  from  Kent  to  Calaia'is  restteuned  '• 
to  Dover. 
P.VSSPORT,  is  a  license  for  the  safe  passage  of  any 

person  from  one  port  to  another.     See  Aliens. 
P  \TENT.     See  Letten  Patent. 

PAUPER,  a  poor  man.     By  stat.  11  Hcn.VnVc.  i?, 
and  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  s.  2,  where  a  person  has  just 
came  of  stiit,  and  is  so  poor  that  he  is  not  vyorth  five 
ptundt  after  all  his  debts  are  paid,  excepting  tht  pro- 
perty in  question  }  on  oath  made  of  this  fact,  and  a 
certification  from  some  barrijter,  that  he  hath  good 
cause  of  action,  tho  court  will  admit  him  to  sue  ifi 
fcmia  pauperi'f  without  paying  aiiy  fee  to  counsel, at- 
torney, or  clerks  in  court.     He  may  also  defend  as  a 
pauper  on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour  -,  and  alsv  • 
on  actions  and  informations  relating  to  the  customs. 
PAWN,  a  pledge  for  payment  of  money  lent.     The 
party  who  pawns  ^oods  hath  such  a  general  property 
in  thi  goods  pawned  that  they  cannot  be  (brfciteJ  for 
any  ofience  committed  by  the  pawnee,  nor  ,bc  taken  - 
in  execution  for  his  debt. 

A  factor  cannot  pawn  the  goods  of  his  principal,  , 
nor  can  any  person  into  whose  possession  goods  are 
,    delivered  for  safe  custody  pawn  such  goods,  nor  can   . 


there  be   any  market  overt  for  pawning. 
II7B.  1187. 
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i^dge,  tlie  borrower  is 


i!t,  unless  there  be  an 


',>cr:;oiV-iliy  'l-.iblq.  t©  t, 
nj^recmert  to  the  coim^i;  v. 

TW  jitat.  a  Jac-  I.  c.  21.  s.  5,  the  sale  of  goods 
wronjjfully  gotten  shai!  not  make  any  cliange  or  al- 
teration  of  the  property  or  interest  of  the  person 
from  whont  such  goods  ■were  wrongfully  purloined, 
tikefl,  robbed,  orstofen. 
PAYMENT,  is  the  consideration  or  purchase  money 
■",fcr.  goods,  and  may  be  made   by  the  buyer  giving 
^to  the  seller  the  price  agreed  upon,  either  by  bill  or 
note  or  by  money.  Where  a  day  certain  is  appointed  for 
payment,  the  party  bound  shall  be  allowed  till  the  last 
•    moment  of  the  day  to  pay  it  in,  if  it  be  an  inland 
bill.     4T.  R.  173. 

Accepting  a  bill,  or  giving  a  promissory  note,  is 
good  evidence  of  an  antecedent  debt.  Kearslake  v. 
Morgan,  5  T.  R.  513.  and  Richardson  v.  Rukma/i, 
■  cited  ibid.  If  these  are  not  duly  paid,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  nullity  ;  but  no  action  can  be  maintained 
on  the  original  demand  until  they  have  become  pay- 
able. 

A  sold  goods  to  B,  for  which  the  latter  was  to  pay 
by  a  bin  at  three  months ;  B  gave  A  a  check  on  his 
•■  bankers  (who  were  also  the  bankers  of  A),  requiring 
them  to  pay  A  on  demand,  in  a  bill  at  three  months ; 
A  paid  the  check  into  the  bankers,  and  took  no  bill 
from  them,  but  the  amount  was  transferred  in  the 
bankers  books  from  B's  accounts  to  A's  with  the  know- 
■  '"ledge  of  both.  The  bankers  failed  before  the  check 
became  due ;  and  it  was  held,  that  A  could  not  re- 
cover tlte  value  of  the  goods  against  B.  Bolton  v. 
Richard,  6T.  R.  139. 

If  a  debtor  is  directed  by  his  creditor  to  remit  bills 
by  the  post,  and  the  bills  are  lost,  the  creditor  must 
sustain  the  loss.  Warwick  v.  Noahs,  E.  T.  31  G.  III.j 
but  in  such  case  tlie  person  remitting  should  deliver 
the  letters  at  the  post  office,  and  not  to  a  bellman  in 
the  street.  Hawkins  \.  RtiU,  sitting  after  Trin.  T.  33 
GUI. 

The  payment  of  the  money  shall  be  directed  by 
him  who  pays  it,  and  not  by  the  receiver,  5  Rep.  117. 
If  the  payer  does  not  apply  the  payment,  the  receiver 
may  5  but  he  must  not  apply  it  to  an  uncertain  de- 
mand, as  to  a  debt  from  a  testator.  Strange,  1 194. 
A  bill  drawn  on  A  to  pay  money  for  value  received 
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Is  a  good  discharge  of  a  debt,  thpugh  the  oill  be  not 
paid,  unless  the  creditor  return  the  bill  in  convenient 
time.  Show.  155.  If  A  gives  B  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
C,  in  payment  of  a  former  debt,  this  will  not  be  al- 
lowable as  evidence  upon  non  assumpsit,  unless  paid  ; 
for  a  bill  shall  never  go  in  payment  of  a  precedent 
debt,  except  it  be  part  of  the  contract  that  it  should  be 
so.   I  Salk.  124. 

When  a  merchant  draws  a  bill  upon  his  corre- 
spondent, who  accepts  it,  this  is  payment ;  for  it 
makes  him  debtor  to  another  person,  who  may  bring 
his  action. 

By  Stat.  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9.  s.  7,  if  any  person 
doth  accept  any  bill  of  exchange  described  in  this  act, 
in  satisfaction  of  any  former  debt,  or  sum  of  money 
formerly  due,  the  same  shall  be  accounted  and  esteem- 
ed a  full  and  complete  payment  of  such  debt,  if  such 
person  accepting  of  any  such  bill  for  his  debt,  doth 
not  take  his  due  course  to  obtain  payment  thereof,  by 
endeavouring  to  get  the  same  accepted  and  paid,  and 
make  his  protest  either  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment thereof.     See  Acquittance,  liankriiptcy.  Bills 
of  Hxchange,  Discharge,  Release. 
PEACE  is  generally  preceded  by  preliminary  arrange- 
ments and  conventions,  sometimes  made  by  the  belli- 
gerent powers  themselves,  and  sometimes  with  the 
participation  of  a  mediator.     When  a  treaty  is  to  be 
negociated  by  the  belligerent  courts,  they  have  gene- 
rally recourse  to  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  and  the 
negociation  is  carried  on  sometimes  at  the  court  of 
one  of  the  parties,  sometimes  at  that  of  a  mediator, 
and  sometimes  at  some  other  place  appointed  for  as- 
sembling a  congress  of  the  plenipotentiaries  from  tlie 
different  powers  interested.     When  the  negiKiators 
have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  points  whicli  are 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  there 
remain  certain  difficulties,  but  not  of  sufficiem  mi- 
portancc  to  induce  the  parties  to  continue  or  renew 
the  war,  preliminary  treaties  are  generally  formed, 
which,  when  signed  and  ratified,  ,are  obligatory-  on 
■the    parties  till  the   conclusion    of  the  definitive 
treaty. 

■  Treaties,  though  they  generally  contain  certain  arti- 
cles nearly  similar  to  each  other,  necessarily  vary  in 
most  essential  points,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  situation  of  the  parties.  Besides  ^he 
jf- liw.i  aii^  \'i    liiiijjjijjri  m  ^.;iiB principal 
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principal  contracting  parties  in  a  treaty,  other  powers 
are  often  mentionc  1     '        '  ■':mprchfndtd,  as  ac- 

ceJingf  or  as  gtiarar:  ■  comprehended  arc 

^enenSij  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  of  the  princiiial 
contracting  parties,  and  sometimes  other  powers  com- 
prehended fW>m  other  motives.  The  same  is  ihc 
case  as  to  thojc  powers  which  accede ;  only  it  is  done 
br  a  separate  act  accepted  by  the  contracting  parties. 
I  times  called  in  as  guarantees, 

t.ii...  .i..^,j.^v.  ;..  I.. ^  treaty  in  general,  or  particular 
articles  of  it ;  and  who  engage  to  maintain  it,  in  pro- 
ir  assistance  to  the  party  complaining  of  an 
1  ,  who  shall  deman!        '      ssistance.     The 

1.     -"nd  ratification  of  i'^.  are  followed  by 

solemn  puhlicatioii  of  it,  and  the  execution  of  the  ar- 
'  rrrtories,  which  is  often 

.1  u-.irai  -,  as  to  rcfjuire  particular 

111      ..I  ntconvenri  even  congresses  of  execu- 

tion. 

Tlie  rules  on  which  conrts  of  .idmiralty  in  Enghitul 
profess  to  proceed  are,  the  latv  cf  rtaticrif,  and  such 
trftitirr  as  particular  states  have  agreed  shall  be  en- 
grafted on  that  law.     Btrt  an  mrret  or  erdinanee  is  of 
another  kind;  c  treaty  is  a  contract  made  by  the 
eoMracting  parties,  and  the  other  an  rx  parte  law, 
made  br  one  nation  only,  to  which  no  other  state  is  a 
t  competent  to  one  nation  to  adil 
-    .1.1  11   iiji;«^ns  by  its  own  arbitrary  ordinances 
lit  the  eontanence  of  other  nations.     8  T.  R. 

l"hlJl.AK."i.     Sec  Hmokm. 

PENALTY,  is  a  forfcitiirc  inflicted  for  not  complying 
with  tlic  rrgnlations  of  certain  acts  of  parliament :  .i 
jicr.llry  b  abo  the  performance  of 

certain  covenain-  lii  a  »..  .  ^r  .  — .  ._ •    ,-   . 

pcrtnership,  &r.     In  a  . 

ttj,  it  is  osual  toaimex  a  penalty  in  double  the  amount 
■        "  /. 

;  ....,.,„,  „.  .  lie  United  States  of  North 

r  its  productions,  &c.  tee  the  Uni.'iJ 


il  oath 
a  pcr- 


4mfru'o. 
i  I  ,  is  a  crimr  cott.p 

,  leered,  by  any  \v!v 

•on  fai  anr'indirial  proceeding,  who  swears  wilfully, 
ahw'  a  a  matter  material  to  the  issue 

«*c<M<«v  ...  t^u'.jwu..,  t>y  bis  own  act,  or  by  the  subor- 


nation of  others.  To  constitute  perjury,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  oath  be  ivUfully  taken }  that  it  be  in  a 
judicial  proceeding,  or  some  ether  public  proceed- 
ing of  a  similar  nature  :  the  oath  must  be  taken  before 
persons  lawfully  authorized  to  administer  it,  and  also 
by  a  person  sworn  to  depose  the  truth ;  it  must  also 
be  taken  abs<jlutely  and  directly,  and  upon  some- 
thing material  to  the  point  in  issue. 

It  is  not  material  whether  the  false  oath  was  cre- 
dited or  n«t,  or  whether  the  party  in  whose  preju- 
dice it  was  taken  w.is  in  the  event  damaged  by  it ;  for 
the  prosecution  Is  not  grounded  npon  the  damage, 
btit  on  the  abuse  of  public  justice  ;  neither  is  it  ma- 
terial whether  the  thing  sworn  be  true  or  false. 

By  Stat.  5  EKz.  c  9,  persons  guilty  of  perjnry,  or 
subornation  of  perjury,  are  to  be  punished  with  one 
year's  imprisonment,  and  stand  in  the  pillory  where 
the  oflinKe  was  committed.  This  ofFencc  is  also  pu- 
nished by  transportation. 

PliRM  IT,  a  licence  or  warrant  for  p  with 

or  sell  goods,  having  paid  the  dut.v.  ..  -.  i  ...o  and 
excise.     See  Curtoms,  EKcise. 

PERSIA,  a  great  country  in  Asia,  situated  betweeo  the 
41  *  '--'  '  :  east  longitude,  and  the  25  th  and 
441  :       ^  rth  latitude.     In  so  extensive  a 

country  there  must  be  a  variety  of  climate,  and  a 
still  greattT  diversity  of  soil.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the  globe.  All  sorts  of 
medicinal  drugs  and  fruits  are  found  there  in  great 
perfection ;  many  sorts  of  wine,  rice,  and  com. 
Here  arc  mines  also  of  erci-y  sort  of  mct«l,  except 
tin. 

The  mannfactinrs  consist  of  silk,   cotton,    goats 

^.iQ^MKnels  hair,  and  linen.  The  carpets  known  here 
tiy  iBu^iame  of  Turkey  carpels  come  fi"om  Persia  ;  it 
also  produces  all  sorts  of  Morocco  leather,  and  skins. 
The  trade  with  Persia  is  by  land  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  or  to  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  bound  it  on  the 
north  and  north-west.  If  the  English  manufacturers 
would  study  to  make  articles  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
people  in  tltese  countries,  great  trade  might  be  canicd 
01  ■  '  '  :  lay  themselves  out  for  so  floing, 
ai  vlcfrom  this  country  is  but  incon- 

siderable. 

PERSONATE,  is  the  representing  aperson  byaiictitious 
or  assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  rcprf.- 

scntcd. 
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■ficntrd.  Personating  bail  -is  by  itat.  21  Juc.  I. 
C.  26,  a  capital  felony.  By  vai-ious  other  statutes, 
personating  seameii  entitled  to  wages,  prize  mo- 
Jiey,  &c.  is  also  a  capital  felony.  Sec  Forgery, 
Fraud. 

•PERU,  a  great  country  of  Sonth  America,  bounded 
by  Chili  on  the  south,  Amazonia  on  the  east,  on  the 
north  by  Popayan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  extends  from  i  degree  40  minutes  north 
to  26  degrees  io  minutes  south  latitude,  and  from  56 
to  81  degrees  west  longitude. 

It  is  from  this  country  that  the  Spaniards  have  col- 
•  Icctcd  £uch  amazing  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
to  reduce  the  v;Utie  of  the  precious  metals  -to  less 
than  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  before  -the  dis- 
covery of  Peru. 

There  are  Hnines  of  quicksilver  and  platina  also 
'found  in  the  same  country ;  the  former  is  used  for 
the  purification  of  gold  and  silver ;  anil  the  other, 
the  heaviest  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  metals,  re- 
sists the  fire,  and  is  so  difficult  to  work,  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  answer-the.purposes  either  of 
money  or  ornament. 

Tiie  unremitting  search  after  gold,  added  to  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Spaniards,  have  prevented  tlie  im- 
provement of  this   vast  country. 

.rETERSBURGH,  or  Saint  Petersburgh,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Russian  empire,  founded  in  1703,  by 
Peter  the  Great,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  where  it 
falls  into  the  gulph  of  Finland,  long.  47  dcg.  58  min. 
Lit.  59  deg.  56  min.  It  contains  above  200,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

The  manufactures  of  this  city  are  not  numerous, 
and  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  The 
exports  consist  in  the  productions  of  the  Russian  em- 
jiirc,  for  which  see  Russia.  Their  manner  of  acting 
with  foreigners  is  rather  singular.  Russian  merchants 
come  from  all  quarters  to  Petersburgh  with  samples  of 
their  goods,  and  enter  into  regular  contract  before  a 
notary  with  the  foreign  merchant  for  the  due  deli- 
very of  the  goods,  and  the  whole,  or  at  least  half  the 
money  is  paid  in  advance.  Goods  imported,  on  the 
other  hand,  arrive  at  the  expence  and  risk  of  the  im- 
porter, who  gives  one  year's  ci;edit ;  so  that  the  Rus- 
sian merchant  receives  credit,  and  gives  none,  and 
.m.iy  therefore  turn  his  capital  several  times  in  a  year, 
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whereas  those  who  deal  with  them  cannot  do  it  more 
than  once  in  18  months  or  two  years. 
PILCHARDS.     See  Fisheries. 

PILOT,  18  the  person  who,  under  the  master,  has  the 
government  of  the  ship.  By  stat.  3  G.I.  c.  13,  pi- 
lots of  ships  taking  on  them  to  conduct  any  ship  from 
Dover,  &c.  to  any  plate  Up  the  river  Thames,  arc  first 
to  -be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Trinity-house  } 
and  if  any  ship  be  lost  through  the  negligence  of  a 
pilot,  he  shall  for  ever  after  be  disabled  to  act  in  that 
capacity. 

By  7  G.I.  Stat.  i.  c-.  21,  the  lord  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports  may  by  the  above  act  make  rules  for  the 
government  of  pilots,  and  order  a  sufiicient  number 
to  ply  at  sea  to  conduct  shij>s  up  the  Thames. 

By  the  laws  of  Oleron,  if  any  pilot  designedly  mis- 
guide a  ship  that  it  may  be  cast  away,  he  shall  be 
put  to  a  rigorous  death,  and  hung  in  chains.  Leg, 
Oler.  c.  25.  And  by  the  laws  of  Denmark,  an  igno- 
rant pilot  is  sentenced  to  .pass  three  times  under  the 
ship's  keel. 

Masters  of  ships  shall  not  oblige  pilots  to  pass 
through  dangerous  places,  or  to  steer  courses  against 
their  wills  ;  but  if  there  be  a  difference  in  opinions, 
the  master  may,  in  such  case,  be  governed  by  the 
advice  of  the  most  able  mariners.     Lex  Mcrcat.  70. 

Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  for 
the  regulation  of  pilots  at  partieular  places,  as  Hull, 
Liverpool,  &c.  See  Trinity  House. 
PIRATES.  By  stat.  1 1  and  12  "W.  III.  c.  7,  piracies, 
felonies,  and  robberies,  committed  upon  the  sea  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  admiral,  may  be  examined, 
inquired  of,  tried,  and  adjudged,  in  any  place  at  sea, 
or  upon  the  land,  in  any  of  his  majesty's  •  islands, 
plantations,  colonies,  dominions,  forts,  or  factories, 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by  commission  un- 
der the  great  seal  of  Englend,  directed  to  all  or  any 
of  the  admirals,  vice-admirals,  rear-admirals,  judges 
of  vice-admiralties,  or  commanders  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war ;  and  also  to  all  or  any  such 
person  or  persons,  officer  or  officers,  by  name  or  for 
the  time  being,  as  his  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  ap- 
point ;  which  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power, 
jointly  or  severally,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  them  or  any  of  them,  to  commit  to  safe  cus- 
tody persons  against  whom  informations  of  piracy, 

robbery, 
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■  ■  fftl*^,  tsr  felony,  Upom  the  sea,  shall  be  given  ujjon 

oath,  which  ootb  thejr  tfe  empowcre^l  to  administer, 

and  to  call  and  assemble  a  court  of  aJniir.ilty  on  ship 

'    board*  'Or-'apon  the  bnd,  a«  c^en  ■  9s  occasion  shaB 

're  hich  court  shall  consist  of  scrsn  persons 

M  CJT"  ica^t. 

If  90  many  6f  the  aforesaid -persons  caniiot  be  con- 
▼enientlr  assembled,  thrt  any  three  of  them  (whereof 
the  president  or  chief  of  some  En-lish  factorT,  or  llic 
'    gorci  nor,  lieutcnant-goTcmor,  or  member  of  any  of 
K'.i  frajrsty's  councils  in  any  of  the  plantat?on«i  or  co- 
ommander  of  one  of  his  r  "     'ups, 

u  ihvays  to  be  onr)  shall  have  foil  power  and  autho- 
ii^  to  call  and  assemble  any  other  persons  on  ship 
board,  dtv^n  the  land,  to  make  op  the  number  of 

t/TUT  Knijwii  merchants,  Victors,    or  planters,  or 
'  captahu,  lieutcnautt,  or  warrant  ofRcers   of  king's 
(hips,  or  masters  or  mates  of  English  ships,  are  to  sit 
on  cotnts  of  admiralty.    S3. 

Such  courts  may  issiie  warrants  for  bringing  of- 
fender) before  them,  and  snmmon  witnesses,  and  ex- 
amine them  on  oath,  and  do  all  things  necessary  for 
hearing  and  determining,  and  giving  sentence  of 
yleath,  and  award  execution  accordinj;  to  the  civil 
bw  and  the  rules  of  the  admiralty.    8.  4. 

Having  taken  an  oath  as  prescribed  by  the  act,  the 
jpresidcnt  shall  administer  the  same  to  every  member 
of  the  said  court,  and  immediately  thereupon  the 
'  prisoner  is  to  be  brought  formally  before  them.  The 
registrar  h  then  to  n»l  the  articles  against  such  pri- 
soner, upon  which  he  is  to  be  tried ;  wherein  shall 

■  'be  fcr  forth  the  particulars  of  the  piracy,  robbery,  and 

'1  the  time  and  place  when  and  where,  and 

1:1  wr.ir  manner  it  was  committed;  after  which  the 

rmoner  is  to  be  asked  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not 

f  the  robbery,  &c.  Jfc.  ?  wlvereupon  the  pri- 

y  ;  or  else  it  shall 
i.--  .-.-^i. uSer  In  like  man- 

ner »<  If  hf-  pen  oath   of  wit- 

:  lit  should  the  prisoner 
picad  not  ;.  nc:>^':i  sJiall  be  produced  by  the 

•'SWRra*,  r.-  orti  and  examined  openly  in  the 

i  -  ind  aUef  ^  witness  ha*  answered 

*ll  '         the  prc<iidfcnr  of  the 

r"        .  itl  ji.itii  iji»  n iui.in.<,  the  {irisoBer  rtiay  hik^c 
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th<?  witness  erosi^xamirittl,  Vy'  ddiflsff^^-tfie  roiirt 
wh:r  '  >ns  he  woiil'J  have  V.s5red.;  i'  'at 

rfii!  .  ^,«e  the  witness  accordingly  ;       .    ..cry 

prisonef  shall  hove  liberty  to  brlfig  ^ItndSSses'MiTiis 
own  defence,  who  sh;:ll  be  sworn  and  examined  fa'Jwn 
oath,  after  which  Ihc  prisoner  ?*'tfii  be  fMriy  heater  in 
his  defence;  all  whicli  being  done,  the'prisfjnfer  iS  to 
,  betaken  away,  jtid  all  otiiei'  persons  .except  tlie  regis- 
trar sliall  with.imw  ;  the  court  is  then  to  considci'of 
the  e\-idenc«  tliat  has  been  given,  and  debate  the  mVt- 
tcri  and  circu:nstances  of  the  prisoner's  case;  the, 
president  shall  cblltct  all  the  votes,  beginnin'gt\ith  the 
junior  first,  and  ending  with  himsdf ;  i«d  accoVdmg 
to  the  plurality  of  voices,  sentence  and  judgment 
shall  be  then  given,  arid  prbnoiniced  priblicly  hi  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner.  And  according  to  such 
sentence  the  prisoner  is  to  ht  executed,  at  such  time, 
ill  such  manner,  and  in  such  place  Ui>oh  the  sea,*or 
whhin  the  ebbing  and  flooring  thereof,  as  the  presi- 
dent or  major  part  of  the  court,  by  a  warrant  directed 
to  a  provost  mitrii.d  ^'whom  they  shall  liavc  'Viwcrto 
constitute),  shall  appoint.    S.  6. 

The  registrar  of  a  court  of  admiralty^  must  be  a 
notary  public ;  and  in  his  abseticc  the  president  is  to 
appoint  one,  who  shall  prqiare  all  warrants  and  arti- 
cles, and  provide  all  things  necessary  for  any  trill,  aiid 
shall  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  enter  them 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
shall  transmit  the  same  from  time  to  titne,  with  tnc 
copies  of  all  articles  and  judgments  given  iii  ahy  court 
whereof  he  shall  be  registrar,  to  the  high  Court  of 
admiralty  of  England.     S.  7.  ' 

British  subjects  committing  any  piracy  or  robbery 
under  foreign  commissions,  shall  be  adjuc?  s, 

and  snfl^f  as  such.     S.  8. 

Masters  of  ships,  seameii  or  marTn'c'fs,  riinnmi; 
away  with  thdr  ship,  dr' any  barge,  :, 

ammunition,  goods,  or  merchandize,  <  ,11 

up  voluntarily  to  any  pirates;  or  britij_i..^  .,i.|  .-.v.imic- 
ing  message  from  any  pirate,  enemy,  or  rcI-K-l ;  or  en- 
deavouring to  corrupt  any  conunur.  '  ,;"- 
ficer,  or  mariner,  to  yield  up  or  niii  •\j 
ship,  goods,  or  merchandize  ;  or  tii .  t 
going  over  til  pirakes;  or  any  perse n  Ms 
commander  from  fighting  ii  ar 
con/Tnihg  his  master,  and  tiiucrt<uuiiii-  lu  m-ikc  a 
4  B                                                                   revolt 
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revolt  in  the  ship,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to 
be  a  pirate,  and  suffer  death  as  such.     S.  9. 

Persons  fitting  out  or  aiding  pirates,  &c.  adjudged 
accessaries;  and  knowingly  concealing  pirates,  or 
knowingly  receiving  ships  or  goods  piratically  taken, 
adjudged  pirates.  Accessaries  to  suffer  death,  loss  of 
lands  and  goods,  as  principals.     S.  10. 

Seamen  wounded  in  defending  a  ship,  and  widows 
and  cliildren  of  the  slain,  rewarded  by  an  assessment 
on  the  owners  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  the 
fi«ight,  ship  and  goods  so  defended. 
*"  A  reward  of  lol.  for  discovering  any  combination 
to  run  away  with  a  ship  of  100  tons  and  less,  and  15I. 
for  every  ship  of  greater  burthen,  to  be  paid  by  the 
commander  or  master  of  such  ship,  to  such  person  as 
shall  first  make  the  discovery.     S.  12. 

Commissioners  may  try  offences  in  the  colonies, 
and  to  be  assisted  by  governors,  &c.     S.  13. 

By  Stat.  I  Anne,  c.  9,  wUfully  destroying  a  ship, 
felony,  without  clergy ;  and  may  be  tried  at  sea  as 
piracy,  or  in  any  county  limited  in  the  king's  com- 
mission. 

By  4  G.  I.  c.  1 1 .  s.  9,  the  1 1  and  1 2  W.  III.  c.  7, 
is  extended  to  America. 

By  8  G.  I.  c.  24.  s.  I,  trading  with  pirates  punish- 
ed as  piracy. 

Persons  forcibly  boarding  a  ship,  and  throwing  the 
goods  overboard  or  destroying  them,  although  they 
do  not  seize  and  carry  off  the  ship,  shall  in  all  re- 
spects be  deemed  and  punished  as  pirates. 

Ships  fitted  out  to  trade  with  pirates,  with  the 
goods  on  board,  to  be  forfeited,  one-half  of  which  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  person  who  makes  the 
discovery. 

Accessaries  to  piracy  to  be  tried  as  principals,  and 
excluded  benefit  of  clergy.     S.  3,  4. 

Seamen  maimed  in  fight  against  pirates,  to  be 
rewarded  and  admitted  into  Greenwich  Hospital. 
S.  5. 

Master  or  seamen  not  defending  a  merchant  ship 
carrying  guns,  against  a  pirate,  or  discouraging  others, 
forfeit  their  wages  to  the  owners,  and  suffer  six 
months  imprisonment.     S.  6. 

By  18  G.  II.  c.  30.  s.  I,  2,  3,  natural  subjects  or 
denizens,  in  time  of  war,  committing  hostilities  at 
sea,  or  in  rivers,  &c.  under  commissions  from  the 
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enemy,  or  giving  aid  to  the  enemy  at  sea,  or  in  rivers, 
&c.  may  be  tried  as  pirates,  or  may  be  tried  for  high 
treason. 
PLANTATIONS.  A  plantation  may  be  defined  as  a 
district,  settlement,  or  colony,  frequently  an  entire 
island  in  some  foreign  part,  dependant  upon  some 
mother  country  from  whose  inhabitants  it  was  origi- 
nally peopled,  or  by  whom  it  was  originally  acquired 
or  conquered. 

Plantations  or  colonies  are  now  used  as  synonimous 
terms,  and  with  respect  to  their  interior  polity  may 
be  divided  into  three  species,  viz. 

1.  Provincial  establishments,  the  constitutions  of 
which  depend  on  the  respective  commissions  issued  by 
the  crown  to  the  governors,  and  the  instructions  which 
usually  accompany  those  commissions  under  whose 
authorityprovincial  assemblies  are  constituted,  and  em- 
powered to  make  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  England. 

2.  Proprietary  governments  which  are  granted  by 
the  crown  to  individuals  in  the  nature  of  feudatory 
principalities,  &c.  with  express  conditions  that  the 
purposes  for  which  the  grant  was  made  shall  be  ex- 
pressly pursued,  and  that  nothing  may  be  attempted 
derogating  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother 
country. 

3 .  Chartered  governments  in  the  nature  of  civil 
corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for 
their  internal  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  mother  country,  and  with  such  rights  and  au- 
thorities as  are  given  them  specially  in  their  several 
charters  of  incorporation. 

The  form  of  government  in  most  of  the  colonies 
is  borrowed  from  the  form  of  government  in  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  British  colonies  have  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  king  (or  in  some  proprietary  colo- 
nies by  the  proprietor),  who  is  his  representative  or 
deputy  ;  they  have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own, 
from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  and 
council ;  their  general  assemblies,  which  jre  their 
house  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of 
state,  which  is  their  upper  house,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  king  or  his  representative  the  governor, 
make  laws  suited  to  their  own  emergencies. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  principal  acts 
relative  to  plantations. 

By 
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By  Stat-  7  and  8  "Will.  III.  c  22,  all  laws,  bye-laws, 
usages  and  customs,  which  shall  be  in  practice  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law  niadc  or  to 
be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the  said  planta- 
dons,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 

In  actions  of  debt  or  account  between  persons  re- 
siding in  Great  Britain  and  others  in  any  of  the 
British  plantations,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and 
any  witness  to  be  made  use  of  in  any  action  or  suit, 
may  verify  or  prove  any  matter  or  thing  by  affidavit 
in  writing  upon  oath,  or  if  a  quaker  upon  affirmation, 
made  before  any  mayor  or  other  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate  in  Great  Britain, 
where  or  near  to  which  the  person  making  such  affi- 
davit shall  reside,  and  certified  and  transmitted  under 
the  common  seal  of  such  city,  &c.  or  the  seal  of  the 
office  of  such  mayor  ;  and  every  oath  or  affirmation 
so  certified  and  transmitted  sliall  be  of  the  same  force 
and  cffea  as  if  the  party  had  appeared  and  sworn 
snch  affidavit  in  open  court,  or  upon  a  commission 
issued  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  •,  such  affidavit 
must  nererthcless  contain  the  addition  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  party  making  it.  5  G.  IL  c.  7.  Debts 
due  to  his  majesty  may  be  proved  in  same  manner. 
S.  2. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  "  houses,  lands, 
negroes,  and  other  hereditaments  and  real  estates 
within  any  of  the  said  plantations,  belonging  to  any 
person  indebted,  shall  be  liable  to  satisfy  all  debts  due 
to  his  majesty  or  any  of  his  subjects,  and  shall  be 
considered  as  assets  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  same, 
in  like  manner  as  real  estates  arc  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  subject  to  the  same  remedies,  proceedings, 
and  process  in  any  court  of  law  cr  equity,  in  any  of 
the  pbntat  ions  respectively,  for  disposing  of  the  same 
towards  satisfying  debts,  and  in  like  manner  as  per- 
sonal estates  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  any  of  the 
said  plantations  for  the  satisfaction  of  debts."     See 

Er^"'-     ' .    Nax-igatiomaA  Plcntaticnj. 

PLY?  rg?  sea-port  town  on  the  south  coast 

of  Deronshtre.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  capable  of  containing  one  thousand 
sail,  and  is  well  protected  by  a  strong  citadel.  lu 
time  of  war  outward  bound  convoys  generally  ren- 
dezvous there,  and  homeward  bound  shi^>s  put  in  to 
take  pilou  to  conduct  ihcm  up  the  Channel,  f     here 
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is  a  pilchard  fiihtry,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  from  it  with  Newfoundland.  There  is  every 
conveniency  for  building  ships,  witli  excellent  wet 
and  dry  docks.  It  is  215  miles  &om  London,  and  is 
situated  between  two  rivers,  the  Plym  and  the  Ta- 
mar,  and  was,  till  a  little  before  the  revolution,  only 
a  small  fishing  town. 
POLAND,  a  great  coimtry  of  Europe,  formerly  a 
republic,  but  with  a  kingly  form  of  government,  but 
now  no  loiTger  existing  as  an  independent  state.  .  In 
1772,  the  first  division  of  the  country  was  made  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  but  still  a  place 
called  Poland  was  left  till  1 795,  when  it  was  finally 
and  entirely  divided  amongst  the  same  powers, 
without  an  independent  spot  for  a  single  Pole  to 
stand  upon. 

Poland  is  an  inland  country.     It   produces  great 
quantities  of  grain,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses, 
but  is  not  remarkable  for  its  commerce,  which  is  car- 
ried on  principally  from  Dantzig,  Memel,  and  Riga. 
See  the  article  Warsav. 
POLICE  SUPREME.     Sec  La-w  of  Nationj. 
POLICY  of  INSURANCE.     See  Marine  Insuratice. 
PONDICHERRY,  a  large  town  in  Asia,  in  the  penin- 
sula on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandcl.      Its  trade  consists  of  cotton   cloths, 
silks,  pepper,    salt-petre,  and   other    merchandizes, 
brought    from  Bengal,     The  harbour  is  good,  and 
the  place  fortified  so  as  to  protect  the  vessels  which 
lie  in  it.     It  is  more  of  .1  warlike  station  than  a  place 
for  trade. 
PORT,    a    harbour   where   ships    arrive    with    their 
freight,  and  where  customs  are  paid  for  goods.     The 
ports  in  England  are  London,  Ipswich,   Yarmouth, 
I.ynnT^Boston,  Hull,  Newcastle,   Berwck,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Milford,  Cardiff,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Bridge- 
water,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Poole,  Southampton,  Chi- 
chester, and  Sandwich,  all  which  are  declared  to  be 
free  jx)rts.     To  these  ports  there  are  certain  mem- 
bers belonging,  and  a  number  of  creeks  where  offi- 
cers are  usually  stationed  by  way  of  prevention  of 
frauds  in  the  customs  -,  but  these  are  not  lawful  places 
of  exportation  or  importation,  without  particular  li- 
cense from  the  port  or  member  under   which  they 
are  placed.     See  Docks,  Harbourt. 
POR  lERAGE.    By  stai.  39  G,  IIL  c.  58,  to  remedy 
4  B  2  the 
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the  exactions,  abuses,  and  disputes,  arising  from  the 
charges  made  by  inn-keepers  and  carriers  for  deliver- 
ing parcels,  &c.  It  is  enated, 

That  no  inn-keeper,  warehouse-keeper,  or  other 
person,  to  whom  any  box,  basket,  package,  parcel, 
truss,  game,  or  other  thing  whatsoever,  not  exceed- 
ing fifty-six  pounds  weight,  or  any  porter  or  other 
person,  employed  by  such  inn-keeper,  warehouse- 
keeper,  or  other  person,  in  the  porterage  or  delivery 
of  any  such  box,  parcel,  &c.  within  the   cities  of 

London,  Westminster,  or  Southwark,  and  their  re- 
■  ■■•I 

spective  suburbs,  and  other  parts  contiguous,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  end  of 
the  carriage  pavement,  in  the  several  streets  and 
places  within  the  above-mentioned  limits,  shall  ask 
or  demand,  or  receive  or  take,  in  respect  of  such 
porterage  or  delivery,  any  greater  rate  or  price  than 
as  follows : 

Distances. 

Not  exceeding  a  quarter  o/  a  mile,      three-pence. 
Ditto  ditto,  half  a  mile,  four-pence. 

Ditto  ditto,  one  mile,  six-pence. 

Ditto  ditto,  one  mile  and  an  half,  eight-pence. 

Ditto  'ditto,  two  miles,  ten-pence. 

For  every  further  distance,  not  exceeding  half  a 
mile,  three-pence  additional.     S.  i. 

Persons  asking  or  receiving  more  than  the  above 
rates,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  a  sum  not 
excccJipg  20S.  nor  l^lban  5s.     S.  2. 

Before  any  parcel  shall  be  sent  from  the  inn,  ware- 
house, &'c.  the^j^^all  be  made  out  and  given  to  the 
jxjrter  or  other  person  employed  in  the  delivery  there- 
of a  card  or  ticket,  v.'hereon  shall  be  distinctly  printed, 
written,  or  marked,  the  name  and  description  of  the 
inn,  warehouse-,  or  other  place,  from  whence  the 
srane  is  sent,  and  the  sum  due  for  the  carriage  there- 
of, and  also  the  sum  due  for  the  porterage  or  de- 
livery thereof,  according  to  the  rates  above-mention- 
ed, and  the  christian  and  surname  of  the  porter  or 
other  person  employed  in  such  delivery,  which  card 
or  ticket  shall  be  delivered  by  the  porter  or  other 
person  employed  with  such  parcel,  under  penalty  not 
exceeding  40s.  nor  less  than  5s  ;  and  any  porter  not 
leaving  such  card  or  ticket,  or  wilfully  altering,  ob- 
literating, or  defacing  the  same,  sliall  for  every  such 
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offence  forfeit  40s. ;  or  any  porter  asking,  demand- 
ing, or  receiving  any  larger  sum  for  the  carriage  of 
such  article  than  is  written  or  expressed  as  aforesaid, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  20s.  for  every  such  offence. 
S.  3. 

Every  parcel,  &c.  brought  to  any  inn,  warehouse, 
&c.  by  any  public  stage-coach  or  carriage,  other  than 
stage-waggons,  for  the  purpose  of  delivery  within  the 
limits  aforesaid  (except  where  the  same  shall  be  di- 
rected to  be  left  till  called  for),  shall  be  delivered 
according  to  the  direction  thereof  within  six  hours 
after  its  arrival  at  such  inn,  warehouse,  or  other 
place,  unless  such  arrival  shall  be  between  the  hours 
of  four  in  the  evening  and  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
in  that  case  every  such  deUvery  shall  be  made  within 
six  hours  after  such  hour  in  the  morning,  under 
penalty  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than 
los.     S.  3. 

Every  parcel,  &c.  brought  to  any  inn,  warehouse, 
&c.  by  any  public  stage-waggon,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivery  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  except  where 
directed  to  be  left  till  called  for,  shall  be  delivered 
twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  under  penalty  of  not 
more  than  20s.  nor  less  than  los.     S.  4. 

Every  parcel,  &c.  directed  to  be  left  till  called  for, 
shall,  upon  demand  of  the  person  properly  authorized 
to  receive  the  same,  be  delivered  to  such  person  with- 
out any  charge  or  deduction  whatsoever,  other  than 
what  is  justly  due  for  the  carriage  thereof,  and  the 
additional  sum  of  two-pence  for  the  warehouse  room 
thereof;  and  if  the  same  be  not  delivered  to  such 
person  upon  such  demand,  or  any  charge  other  than 
as  aforesaid  be  made  or  received  in  respect  thereof, 
every  inn-keeper,  warehouse-keeper,  &c.  to  whose 
inn,  warehouse,  &c.  such  parcel  shall  be  brought, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  or  overcharge  a 
sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than  tos.     S.  6. 

If  such  parcel,  &c.  so  left  to  be  called  for,  be  not 
sent  for  within  one  week  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  brought  to  such  inn,  the  inn-keeper,  warehouse- 
keeper,  &c.  may  charge  one  penny  per  week  for 
warehouse  room      S.  7. 

If  any  such  parcel,  &c.  not  directed  to  be  left  till 
called  for,  shall,  before  the  same  shall  be  sent  for 
delivery  from  such  inn,  warehouse,  &c.  be  demanded 
by  any  person  lawfully  authorized  to  receive  the  same, 

such. 
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«uch  parcel  shall  be  thereupon  delivered  to  such  per- 
son so  demanding  the  same  ;  and  it  shall  in  such  case 
be  lawfijl  for  such  inn-kccpcr,  Sec.  to  charge  and  take 
the  sum  justly  due  for  the  carriage  thereof,  and  also 
the  sum  of  two-pence  for  the  warehouse  room  thereof  j 
but  if  the  same  be  not  delivered  to  sudt  person  on 
such  demand,  or  any  charge  other  than  as  aforesaid 
be  made  or  received  in  respea  thereof,  such  inn- 
keeper, warcliouse-keeper,  &c.  shall  forfeit  for  every 
such  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than 
I  OS.     S.  8. 

For  preventing  misbehaviour  in  persons  employed 
to  deliver  parcels  or  other  thing,  upon  any  complaint 
made  of  any  non-delivery,  neglect,  misconduct,  or 
misbehaviour  in  such  cmplo}-ment,  the  parries  offend- 
ing may  be  brought  before  any  juitice  0/  the  peace 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, or  the  offender  sh-jll  reside,  who  may  impose 
a  fine  or  penahy  upon  sucii  porter  or  other  person, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  20s.  nor  less  than  5s. 
S.  9. 

Persons  neglecting  to  pay  to  the  porters,  or  other 
persons  employed  by  them,  the  money  justly  due  for 
carriage  and  porterage,  according  to  the  before-men- 
tioned rates,  may  be  brought  btfore  a  justice,  who, 
upon  proof  made  thereof  upon  oath,  may  award  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved,  for  his  damage 
and  costs,  and  for  his  loss  of  time  in  recovery  of  the 
samci  and  in  case  of  non-payment  the  magistrate 
may  levy  the  same  by  distress.     S.  1  o. 

Informations  upon  tliis  act  to  be  laid  within  four- 
teen days.     S.  II. 

This  act  not  to  authorize  the  employment  of  any 
porter  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  city  of  London. 
S.  12. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  the  re- 
covery and  application  of  penalties,  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  allowing  an  appeal  to  the 
quanMi  wions,  &c. 
PORTESS,  TACKLE-HOUSE  (who  have  ticket- 
porters  under  them),  arc  regulated  by  the  city  of 
London.  They  have  the  privilege  of  performing  the 
labour  of  unshipping,  landing,  carrying,  and  housing 
the  goods  of  the  South-Sea  company,  the  East-India 
company,  and  all  other  goods,  except  from  the  East 
Country,  the  produce  of  the  Sridsh  plantations  and 
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Ireland,  and  goods  coastwise.  Tliey  give  bond  for 
500I.  to  make  restitution  in  cnse  of  loss  or  damage, 
and  are  limited  to  rates  regulated  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. 

PORTERS,  TICKET,  who  are  upwards  of  a  thousand, 
are  persons  appointed  by  the  city  of  London,  and 
have  granted  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  un- 
shipping, landing,  and  housing  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes, 
wainscot,  fir,  poles,  masts,  deals,  oars,  chests,  tables, 
flax,  and  hemp,  brought  to  England  from  the  East 
Country;  also  iron,  cordage,  and  timber,  and  all  goods 
of  the  produce  of  Ireland  and  the  British  plantations, 
and  all  goods  coastwise  (except  lead).  They  give  se- 
curity in  lool.  for  fidelity,  and  have  their  names  and 
numbers  on  a  metal  badge.  In  performing  the  la- 
bour of  the  port,  if  ticket-porters  arc  not  at  hand, 
the  tackle-porters  may  employ  any  person  that  offers. 

PORTO  BELLO,  a  city  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  Before  thb  place  was  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish squadron  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  1740,  it 
was,  notwithstanding  its  baneful  climate,  a  very  flou- 
rishing place  j  but  the  commerce  of  the  New  World 
is  now  transferred  to  Panama. 

PORTO  RICO,  an  American  island,  one  of  the  An- 
tilles. It  carries  on  no  trade,  and  only  cultivates 
sugar,  coflce,  &c.  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 
'I  here  are  not  above  3000  negroes  in  the  colony,  and 
about  hall  the  number  of  Spaniariis  and  mulattoes. 
Its  chief  utility  is  as  a  watering  pbcc  for  the  fleets 
that  annually  sail  from  Spaili  to  South  America. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  sea-poR  town  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  with  a  very  comnjoJious  and  well  forti- 
fied harbour.  A  great  part  of  tlic  royal  navy  is  built 
here,  and  the  dock-yards  are  the  best  fitted  and 
flirm-i' — '  with  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships 
ftfTtrtyln  England.  It  is  jituitcd  on  the  island  of 
Portsca,  which  is  di\  ided  from  the  land  at  one  part 
only  by  a  river,  over  yihich  there  is  a  draw-bridge. 
The  fortifications,  which  siuround  the  whole  of  the 
docks  and  arsenal,  are  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
the  kingdom.  They  were  begun  by  Edward  IV. 
and  have  been  successively  improved  by  Richard 
III.  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Elizabetli,  and 
all  the  monarchs  since  her  time.  It  is  a  place  of  very 
little  trade.  It  belongs  to  Hampshire,  and  is  the 
principal  rendezvous  in  time  of  war  for  the  ships 

outward 
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outward  bound,  though  they  sometimes  rendezvous 
at  Plymouth.  Sec  Spithead. 
PORTLFGAL,  the  most  westerly  portion ^f  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  east,  north,  and 
south  by  Spain,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

After    Spain,     the    Portuguese    were     the    first 
who    acquired    wealth    by  possessions  iu   the   New 
World  ;  but,  like  it  also,  Portugal  has  fallen  to  de- 
cay.    The  agriculture  of  Portugal  is  in  a  wretched 
state,  though  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  climate  excel- 
lent ;  and,  except  wine  and  some  fruits,   its  exports 
are  to  a  small  amount,  unless  wc  count  the  inmiense 
quantities    of    bullion    which    annually    come    from 
thence,  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.    Port  and 
Lisbon  wines  are  exported  in  great  quantities,  parti- 
cularly to  this  country  ;  in  return  for  which,  fruits, 
gold,  and  silver,  we  send  woollen  cloth,  hard  wares, 
and   almost    every   article    of  English  manufacture, 
having  entered  into  and  maintained  a  most  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  it  ever  since  1703.  See  Treaties. 
POST  OFFICE.    The  outline  of  the  present  beneficial 
and  regular  plan  originated  amidst  the  confusions  and 
interruptions  which  the  civil  war  necessarily  occa- 
sioned in  the  conduct  of  the  letter  office.    The  author 
of  the  plan  was  Mr.  Edmond  Prideaux,  who  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  to  the  commonwealth  after 
the  murder  of  King  Charles.     This  gentleman  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  in  1642,  for  considering 
what  rates  should  be  set  upon   inland  letters  ;  and 
afterwards  appointed  postmaster  by  an  ordinance  of 
both  the  houses ;  in  the  execution  of  which  office,  he 
first  established  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  into 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  thereby  saving  to  tlie  public 
the  charge  of  maintaining  postmasters  to  the  amount 
of  7000I.  per  annum. 

An  opposition  to  this  office  was  attempted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  emoluments  resulting  from  it, 
by  the  common  council  of  London ;  but  this  was 
checked  by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons, 
declaring  that  the  office  of  postmaster  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  16^4  a  regular  post-office  was  erected  by 
the  authority  of  the  Protector  and  his  parliament. 

Various  acts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in 
succeeding  reigns  for  theregulation  of  the  post-office; 
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of  these  the  following  are  extracts  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. By  a  warrant  from  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  letters  may  be  opened,  i  Coinm.  322.  n.  28, 
But,  by  9  Anae,  c.  10.  s.  40,  if  any  person  shall, 
without  such  authority,  wilfully  detain  or  open  any 
letter  or  packet  delivered  to  the  post-office,  he  shall 
forfeit  20L  and  be  incapable  of  future  employment  in 
the  post-office.  It  has  however  been  decided,  that 
no  person  is  subject  to  this  penalty  but  such  as  are 
employed  in  the  post-office.  5  Term  Rep.  101.  Also 
any  person  in  the  employment  of  the  post-office  steal- 
ing any  bank  note  out  of  a  letter  is  guilty  of  felony. 

No  action  can  be  maintained  against  the  post-mas- 
ter-"eneral  for  the  loss  of  bills  or  articles  sent  in  let- 
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ters  by  the  post  and  lost :  and  in  an  action  brought 
against  Lord  Le  Despenser  and  Mr.  Carteret,  post- 
master-general in  1778,  to  recover  a  bank  note  of 
lool.  which  had  been  sent  by  the  post  and  was  lost, 
Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
that  there  was  no  resemblance  nor  analogy  bet^veen 
the  post-masters  and  a  common  carrier  ;  and  that  no 
action,  for  any  loss  in  the  post-office,  could  be  brought 
against  any  person  except  him  by  whose  actual  occur- 
rence such  loss  accrued.  Coivp.  754,  765.  L^^pon 
this  account,  it  is  recommended  by  the  secretary  of 
the  post-office  to  cut  bank  notes  in  two,  and  to  send 
one  lialf  by  one  post,  and  the  other  after  receipt  of 
the  former.  This  is  the  only  safe  method  of  trans- 
mitting bank  notes,  as  the  bank  would  never  pay  the 
liolder  of  that  half  which  had  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  postmasters  in 
country  towns  to  charge  a  halfpenny  or  peimy  each 
letter  on  delivery  at  the  houses  in  the  town  above  the 
parliamentary  rates,  under  pretence  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  carry  letters  out  of  the  office  gratis  :  but  it 
has  been  repeatedly  decided,  that  such  demand  is  il- 
legal, and  that  they  are  bound  to  deliver  the  letters 
to  the  inhabitants  within  the  usual  and  established 
limits  of  the  town,  without  any  addition  to  the  rate 
of  postage.     5  Burr.  2709.  €oivp.  182. 

Persons  till  lately  were,  if  well  known,  permitted 
to  have  back  any  letter  put  in,  if  required  ;  but,  by 
an  order  of  June  1802,  the  masters  of  the  receiving 
houses  are  ordered  not  to  return  letters  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 

T1V0 
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T-u»fennj  Post.  By  stat.  41  G.IIT.  c.  7.  $.  3,  every 
letter  originally  sent  by  the  post  heretofore  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Penny  Post,  and  not  first  passing 
by  the  general  post,  the  postage  whereof  shall  not  be 
paid  on  putting  the  same  into  the  office  of  the  said 
post,  there  shall  be  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  every 
letter  sent  firom  any  place  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  respective  suburbs  thereof, 
the  sum  of  two  pence  ;  for  the  conveyance  of  every 
letter  put  into  such  last-mentioned  office  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  general  post,  the  sum  also  of  two  pence. 

By  41  G.  III.  c.  7.  s.  9,  letters  and  packets  con- 
veyed by  packet  boats  from  Holyhead  to  Milford 
Haven,  to  or  from  any  ports  in  Ireland,  over  and 
above  all  the  rates  pa}-able  for  such  letters  or  packets, 
shall  pay  a  packet  postage,  for  e^•cry  single  letter 
two  pence,  double  letter  four  pence ;  for  every  tre- 
ble kttcr,  or  other  letter  less  than  an  oimce  in  weight, 
eight  pence ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  every  letter  or 
packet  exceeding  an  ounce  in  wcii^ht. 

This  act  not  to  alter  the  rates  of  postage  upon 
single  letters  by  or  to  seamen,  made  payable  by  3$ 
G.  III.  c.  53  ;  nor  the  manner  of  charging  for  pat- 
tenu  of  cloth  under  that  act. 

The  following  is  the  clause  of  35  G.  III.  c.  54, 
above  alluded  to  :  Every  packet  or  cover  containing 
therein,  or  having  affixed  thereto,  one  or  more  paper 
or  papers  wit'-,  patterns,  or  one  or  more  pattern  or 
patterns  of  cloth,  silk,  stuff,  or  other  goods,  or  one 
or  more  sanrple  or  samples  of  any  other  sort  of  thing 
not  exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight,  shall  be  chargeable 
and  charged  with  no  higher  rate  of  postage  than  .1 
tingle  letter,  so  as  every  such  packet  or  cover  sliall  be 
sent  open  at  the  sides,  and  without  any  letter  or  writ- 
ing in,  upon,  or  with  such  packet  or  cover,  other 
than  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons 
sending  the  same,  and  the  place  or  places  of  his  or 
their  abode,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles  contained 
therein,  or  affixed  thereto. 

The  remaining  sections  of  41  G.  III.  c.  41,  relate 
merely  to  the  appropriation  of  the  rates  and  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  post-office. 

By  Stat.  42  G.  1 1 1,  no  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever shall  send,  or  cattse  to  be  sent  or  conveyed, 
othcrwiK  tkus  by  the  post,  or  by  authority  of  the 
pOKmattcr-general,  or  his  deputies,  or  to  tltc  nearest 
or  most  convenient  post-town,  to  be  from  thcace 
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forwarded  by  the  post,  any  letter  or  packets  of 
letters,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  offence  5!.  to 
be  recovered,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  by  any  person 
who  will  inform  and  sue  in  any  court  of  record  at 
Westminster,  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

Under  this  law,  a  person  carrying  a  letter  may  in- 
form against  the  person  sending  it. 

There  is  an  exception  in  the  act  as  to  letters  which 
concern  gqods  sent  by  common  carriers,  so  as  they 
are  sent  with  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered 
with  the  goods  without  hire  or  reward,  profit  or  ad- 
vantage for  receiving  or  delivering  ;  also  as  to  letters 
sent  on  board  ships  or  vessels  of  merchandize,  which 
shall  concern  the  cargo  therein  only,  so  as  such  let- 
ters be  delivered  without  hire,  reward,  or  advantage. 

Also  all  commissions,  or  return  thereof,  affidavits, 
writs,  process,  or  proceedings,  or  return  thereof,  issuing 
out  of  any  court ;  but  the  letters  in  which  such  pro- 
ceedings are  sent,  must  not  relate  to  anyother  business. 

And  an  exception,  as  to  letters  sent  by  a»y  private 
friend  or  messenger  on  purpose. 

Pottage  of  Ship  Letters.  By  39  G.  III.  the  post- 
master-general and  his  deputies  are  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  receive  letters  and  packets  of  letters,  directed 
within  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  also  to  any  of  the 
kingdoms  and  countries  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  for- 
ward the  same  by  any  ships  or  vessels  that  he  in  his 
discretion  shall  think  fit  (although  no  packet  boats), 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  such  letters,  may  demand 
and  take  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  part  of  the  du- 
ties payable  by  law  for  such  letters  and  packets,  as  if 
the  same  were  conveyed  by  packet  boats;  and  in  cases 
where  no  rate  of  postage  is  already  established,  to 
dcmaad  «nd  take  for  such  letters  and  packets  rates,  as 
near  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  equal  to  one-half 
what  is  now  paid  for  letters  sent  beyond  the  seas- 
Such  letters  so  sent  to  be  conveyed  by  inland  post- 
age or  carriage,  to  pay  4d.  for  every  single  letter  j 
and  so  in  proportion  for  packets,  in  addition  to  any 
inland  or  internal  postage  which  may  arise  upon  the 
inland  conveyance  of  such  letters  and  packets. 

The  postmaster-general  may  allow  two  pence  per 
letter  or  packet  upon  all  such  letters  and  packets 
as  they  shall  luve  or  take  on  board  ;  provided  such 
letters,  &c.  shall  have  been  delivered  to  them  from 
the  post-office }  and  in  like  manner  on  their  arrival 

from 
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from  parti  beyond  the  seas,  on  their  delivering  to  the 
deputy  or  deputies  of  the  postmaster-general  for  such 
place  or  post  town  at  which  they  shall  touch  or  arrive, 
it  shall  bo  lawful  to  pay  such  masters  of  ships  and 
vessels  two  pence  a  letter  or  packet  for  all  such  letters 
as  they  shall  have  on  board ;  provided  that  such  let- 
ters and  packets  shall  have  been  regularly  delivered 
unto  the  masters  by  the  deputies  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  or  any  other  persons  to  be  authorized  by 
him,  at  the  place  or  post  town  from  whence  such 
ships  have  sailed. 

Daily  iittendance  is  given  at  the  general  post  office 
at  all  hours,  and  information  furnished  to  the  public 
of  the  several  vessels  about  to  sail  from  London  and 
the  out  ports  for  places  abroad. 

POWDER,  GUN.    See  Gunpmvdcr. 

POWER.     See  Authority,  Agent,  Broker,  Factor. 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY,  an  instrument  or  deed 
whereby  a  person  is  authorized  to  act  for  another, 
cither  generally  or  in  any  specific  transaction.  By 
this  instrument,  a  merchant  resident  abroad  empow- 
ers and  authorizes  his  agent  to  accept  or  negoclate 
bills  of  cxdiange,  make  contracts  in  the  name  and 
upon  the  responsibility  of  his  principal.  A  power  of 
attorney  is,  in  its  nature,  revocable,  and  its  revoca- 
tion may  also  be  either  general  or  special.  See  Agent, 
Broker,  Dt-ed,  Factor,  Isfc. 

PREMIUM,  RETURN.    See  Marine  Insurance. 

PRISONS,  places  of  confinement  for  persons  guilty  of 
ofiences,  or  for  debtors.     Each  county  has  a  prison, 

■  where  persons  taken  within  its  limits  are  com.mitted. 
There  are  also  prisons  belonging  to  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Marshalsea,  &c. 
The  Fleet  is  a  prison  belonging  to  the  courts  of 
Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas,  to  which 
debtors  may  remove  themselves  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  from  any  other  prison,  at  the  expence  of 
5I.  5s.  It  contains  125  rooms,  besides  a  common 
kitchen,  coffee  and  tap  room.  At  times,  on  account 
■^.of  the  number  of  prisoners,  two  or  three  arc  obliged 
:  to  live  in  one  room.  Those  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pence  pay  their   companions  off,  and  thus  have  a 

•  room  to  themselves.  Each  person  so  paid  off  receives 
4s.  a  week.  The  prisoner  pays  is.  3d.  a  week 
for  his  room  without  furniture.  During  the  four 
terms,  when  the  court  sits,  prisoners  on  paying  5s. 
for  the  fii-st  and  last  day,  and  4s.  6d.  every  other 
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d.iy,  and  on  giving  security,  are  allowed  to  go  oiit ; 
and  also  may,  on  furnishing  two  securities  to  the 
warden  for  their  debts,  and  paying  5I.  5s  per  cent, 
on  the  first  locl.  and  2I.  12s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  every 
succeeding  lool.  of  their  debts,  olstain  and  reside  in 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  which  extend  from  Fleet- 
market  to  the  London  coffee-house,  and  from  Lud- 
gate-hill  to  Fleet-lane. 

The  King's  Bench  is,  in  most  respects,  like  the 
Fleet  prison,  but  larger  :  there  are  nearly  300  rooms 
in  this  prison  ;  but  the  number  of  people  are  propor- 
tionably  great.  The  rules  are  more  extensive,  but 
the  chai-ges  for  procuring  them  are  double  to  the 
Fleet ;  and  a  prisoner  in  the  inside  can  only  go  out 
one  day  in  each  term,  or  four  days  in  the  year. 

Ludgate  is  a  prison  for  debtors  who  are  freemen  of 
the  city ;  and 

Giltspur-street  and  the  Poultry  are  prisons  for 
debtors  in  the  city  of  London.  In  tliese  gaols  the 
prisoners  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  at 
certain  periods  meat  and  coals. 

Newgate,  part  of  which  prison  is  appropriated  for 
debtors  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who  also  receive 
a  daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  at  certain  periods  meat 
and  coals.  To  the  disgrace  of  a  civilized  nation,  in 
contradiction  to  justice,  humanity,  and  common 
sense,  there  are  fees  to  pay  in  going  in  and  coming 
out  of  this  and  all  the  other  prisons.  In  the  Bench 
and  Fleet,  such  fees  may  be  allowable  when  prisoners 
move  themselves  into  them  by  choice  ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  county  gaols,  where  persons  are  committed  by 
force,  and  remain  through  incapacity  to  pay  their 
just  debts,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  a  more  un- 
just or  oppressive  operation  of  the  law.  See  Magna 
Charta,  and  Habeas  Corpus. 
PRIVATEERS,  private  ships  of  war,  sailing  under  a 
coinmission  from  the  admiralty. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  68.  s.  9,  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty shall,  at  the  request  of  any  owner  or  owners 
(whom  they  may  deem  duly  qualified)  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  registered  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament,  upon 
proper  security,  cause  to  be  issued  commissions  or 
letters  of  marque,  and  all  captures  made  by  such  pri- 
vate ship  or  vessel  shall  belong  to  the  owners  of  such 
vessel,  and  the  persons  on  board  the  same,  in  such 
shares  and  proportions  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  with 
the  owners,  their  agents  or  factors. 

Private 
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Private  ships  of  war  under  convoy  arc  not  to  sliare 
in  any  prizes  captured  by  his  majesty's  ships  of  war, 
unless  they  shall  have  received  orders  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoying  ship  to  chase,  or  otherwise 
act  hostilely  against  the  enemy,  and  been  actually 
aiding  and  assisting  in  such  capture.     S.  1 2. 

Byitat.  33  G.  III.  c.  66,  persons  applying  for  kt- 
terc  of  marque  must  make  such  application  to  the  ad- 
miralty in  writing,  setting  forth  a  true  and  particular 
description  of  the  ship  for  which  such  letter  of  marque 
15  requested,  specifying  her  name  and  btmhcn,  built, 
number  and  nature  of  the  guns  on  board  her,  names 
of  her  owner,  and  the  number  of  men  intended  to 
be  put  on  board  tlie  same  ;  all  which  particulars  shall 
be  inserted  in  every  commission  or  letter  of  marque 
to  be  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act:  and  every 
cwniiwiidcr  of  such  privateer  shall  produce  such  com- 
misMoa  to  the  collector,  customer,  or  Marcher  of  the 
CUUKM  beloDging  to  the  port  where  such  votel  shall 
be  first  fitted  out,  or  to  his  lawful  deputy,  who  upon 
inspecting  the  same,  and  finding  the  said  private  ship 

of  war  to  -: -ththe  description  contained  in  the 

commisst'  give  a  certiticatc  thereof  under  his 

hand  to  such  commander,  which  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  necessary  clearance  before  such  ship  shall 
be  permitted  to  sail  from  that  port :  and  every  com- 
nuodcr  of  such  privateer  departing  without  such  cer- 
tificate, or  proceeding  upon  a  cruize  with  a  force  in- 
ferior to  that  specified,  every  suci .  i--sion  or  let- 
ter of  marque  shall  be  null  am:  nd  thecom- 
minder  thall  forfeit  loool.  to  any  person  who  will 
sue  for  the  same,  and  be  imprisoned  for  such  time  as 
the  court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  one  year  for  any 
oflence.    S.  15. 

Collectors  of  the  customs  granting  false  certificates 
to  forfeit  thtir  ollice,  be  ii 

ofHce  under  government,  aji^ : — j 

to  the  informer,  and  one  moiety  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Hospiul.     S.  16. 

The  burthen  of  such  ship  or  vessel       -     ' 
fied  to  be  ascertained  by  her  ccrtific 
which  said  ccftHcatc  shall  be  produced  to  the  lords 
!^y  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  com- 
,     .  .,.  .7. 

I . .  .  ship  and  vcncl  for  which  such  commission  ■ 
or  letter  of  marque  shall  be  granted,  and  while  the 
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^  same  shall  remain  in  force,  but  no  longer,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  licensed  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  the  24th  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  for  the  more  efitctual 
prevention  of  smuggling  in  this  kingdom,  although 
the  owner  thereof  shall  not  have  been  furnished  with 
tlie  license  required  by  the  said  act.     S.  18. 

Owners  or  commanders  of  privateers,  guilty  of  of- 
fences contrary  to  acts  of  parliament  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling,  to  forfeit  the  con»mission  or  letter,  of 
marque,  besides  all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures 
v/hich  shall  be  incurred  by  re.-vson  of  such  ofieivce. 
S.  19. 

Letters  of  marque  may  be  revoked  by  the  admi- 
ralty }  notice  to  the  owners  or  commanders  thereof 
of  such  revocation  to  be  given  by  the  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  with  all  convenient  speed.     S.  20. 

All  offences  committed  on  board  privateers  may  he 
punished  by  court  martial  in  such  manner  as  similar 
offences  committed  on  board  his  majesty's  ships  of 
w3r.    S.  21. 

Commanders  of  letters  of  marque  goiag  into  any 
of  the  ports  or  harbours  in  the  colonies  or  plantations 
of  America,  to  be  subject  to  the  colonial  laws  and 
regulations.     S.  22. 

Privateers  ransoming  their  captures,  the  letters  of 
marque  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  commander  shall 
suffer  such  pcunlfics  of  fine  and  unprisonment  as  the 
court  of  admiralty  shall  adjudge. 

Five  pounds  per  man  shall  be  paid  for  every  muii 
who  was  Uving  on  board  any  sliij)-  or  vessel,  taken, 
burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
attack  or  engagement  between  them ;  the  number  to 
be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  tlirce  or  more  of  the  chi'.f 
■ffiwis  or  men  of  the  said  ship  or  priv;itecr  of  the 
enemy.     S.  40. 

Ships  belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  re- 
captured from  the  enemy  by  any  privateer,  one  sixth 
part  of  the  value  of  such  recapture  shall  he  paid  to  the 
•  ■•■'    -     '  '■"   —  ,  and  sc3:t — '  "f    -'rh  prlva'cer,  to  be 
ri  them,  1  i^nncr  and  propor- 

tions as  sludl  have  been  previntuOy  agreed  upon.   . 

By  Stat.  38  G.  IK.  c.  1 1,  t-  ig  officer 

.of  every  ship  having  a  commis:,;^ v^i  marque, 

shall  keep  a  regtil.tr  journal,  containing  a  truarttud 
exact  account  of  his  daUy  trauaactions  and  prcKoedings 
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with  such  slilp  and  the  crew  thereof,  the  ports  or 
places  he  shall  put  into  or  cast  anchor  in,  the  time  of 
hb  stay  there,  and  the  cause  thei^eof,  the  prizes  he 
shall  take,  the  nature  and  probahlc  value  of  such 
prizes,  the  times  and  places  when  and  where  taken, 
and  how  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  dispose  of  the 
same,  the  ships  or  vessds  he  shall  fall  in  with,  the 
times  and  places  when  and  where  he  shall  meet  with 
them,  and  his  observations  and  remarks  thereon ; 
also  of  whatever  else  shall  occur  to  him  or  any  of  his 
officers  or  mariners,  or  to  be  discovered  or  found  out 
by  examination  or  conference  with  any  mariners  or 
passengers  of  or  in  any  other  ships  or  vessels,  or  by 
any  other  ways  or  means  whatsoever,  touching  or 
concerning  the  fleets,  vessels,  and  forces  of  the  enemy, 
their  ports  and  places  of  station   and  destination, 
strength,  numbers,  intents,  and  designs:  and  such 
commanding  officer  shall,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  any  other  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  from  or  during  the  continuation 
of  any  voyage  or  cruize,  produce  his  commissioti  for 
such  ship  or  vessel,  and  deliver  up  such  journal  so 
kept   as  aforesaid,  signed  with  his  proper  name   and 
h;ind-writing,  to  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  other 
chief  officer  of  the  customs  -at  or  nearest  t©  such  port ; 
the  truth  of  which  journal  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  commanding  officer  for  the  time  being ; 
and  such  collector,  &c.  shall  immediately  on  arrival 
order  the  surveyor,  or  other  water-guard  officer,  to 
go  on  board,  and  take  an  account  of  his  officers  and 
men,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  guns,  and  what- 
ever else  shall  occur  to  him,  on  examination,  material 
to  be  known  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ;  and  no 
such  ship  shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out  of  port  again, 
after  such  arrival,  until  such  journal  shall  have  been 
delivered  up,  and  a  certificate  obtained  under  the 
hand  of  such  collector,  &c.  that  she  is  manned  and 
armed  according  to  her  commission,  which  certificate 
is  to  be  given  gratis  ;  and  upon  delivery  of  this,  the 
former  certificate  of  the  like  nature  shall  be  given  up. 
Collector  granting  fraudulent  certificates  to  forfeit  his 
office,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office  under 
govemraent,  and  also  forfeit  tool,  one  moiety  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
M.rchant  Seamen's  Hospital. 
Ttc  captain  of  a  letter  of  marque,  in  case  of  falling 
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in  With  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  or  of  reve- 
nue, shall  produce  to  the  commanding  officer  his  said 
journal,  commission,  and  the  certificate  given  by  the 
collector,  &c.  and  the  commanding  officer  of  such 
ship  of  war  or  revenue  shall  make  a  memorandum  in 
such  journal  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  so  produced 
to  him,  and  shall  subscribe  his  name  to  it :  and  in 
case  such  letter  of  marque  shall  put  into  any  foreign 
port  where  there  is  a  British  consul,  or  other  chief 
British  officer,  the  captain  shall  produce  such  journal, 
&c.  to  such  consul  or  British  officer ;  and  such  cap- 
tain or  British  consuls  shall  and  may  go  on  board 
and  number  the  officers  and  crew,  and  examine  the 
guns,  arms,  and  ammunition  ;  and  if  the  same  shall 
not  correspond  with  the  commission  and  certificate 
respectively,  such  captain  or  British  consul,  &c.  shall 
forthwith  communicate  the  same  to  the  secretary  of 
the  admiralty.     S.  9. 

Commanders  of  letters  of  marque  neglecting  to 
keep  a  journal  as  aforesaid,  or  wilfully  making  frau- 
dulent entries  therein,  or  obliterating  any  material 
transactions,  where  his  majesty's  Interest  is  in  any  man- 
ner concerned,  or  refusing  to  produce  such  journal^ 
commission,  or  certificate,  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
clause ;  in  each  of  the  said  cases,  the  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  to  be  null  and  void,  and  such 
captain,  &c.  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offi;nce  the 
sum  of  500I.  one  moiety  thereof  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  the  other  moiety  to  the  person  who  shall 
sue  for  the  same;  and  any  captain  taking  a  false 
oath  on  delivering  such  journal,  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury. 

By  Stat.  33  G.  III.  c.  34.  s.  13,  privateers  which 
shall  be  found  at  sea,  or  in  port,  or  at  any  distance 
from  the  coast,  having  on  board  any  foreign  brandy, 
or  other  foreign  spirituous  liquors,  in  any  vessels  or 
casks  which  shall  not  contain  60  gallons  at  the  least, 
except  only  for  the  use  of  the  seamen,  not  exceeding 
two  gallons  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tea  exceeding  the 
quantity  of  six  pounds  weight,  or  any  goods  whatever 
which  are  or  may  be  liable  to  forfeiture  upon  being 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  then  not  only  stich 
goods,  but  the  ship  or  vessel  on  board  which  they 
shall  be  found,  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammu- 
nition, tackle,  and  apparel  shall  be  forfeited  and  lost, 
and  the  letters  of  marque,  or  general  reprisals*  or 

any 
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anr  cXher  commissions  for  such  ship  or  vessel,  Jiall 
be  nail  and  void. 

PRIVILTIGE,  a  particular  exemption  firom  the  opera- 
tion of  a  1.1W,  or  a  ccrt;iin  exclusive  right  granted  to 
an  undividuul,  cither  for  a  time  permanent,  or  for  a 
certain  period.  Thtu  persons  attending  courts  of  jus- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence,  arc  privileged 
firom  arrest ;  as  arc  also  bankropts  dm-ing  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  commisiiuncrs.  Particular  privi- 
leges are  also  granted  to  foreigners  serving  for  a  cer- 
tain period  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  employed  in  the 
fisheries.  See  Jrresf,  Baiitruptcy,  FitherLs,  M^itiiesses. 

PRIZES  arc  ships,  stores,  &c.  captured  from  the  enemy, 
the  produce  of  which,  by  various  statutes,  is  directed 
to  be  divided  in  certain  proportions  amor>gst  the  cap- 
tors. The  prize  courts  in  the  adnumlty,  and  the 
courts  oS  lords  comimssioners  of  appeals^  hawe  the 
sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of 
prize  or  uo  prize,  and  V}ho  are  the  captors ;  and  if 
they  pronotincc  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  adjmlg- 
ing  also  who  are  the  captors,  the  courts  of  law  can- 
not examine  the  justice  or  propriety  of  it,  even  though 
they  would  have  put  a  different  construrtion  on  tlic 
prize  acts,  and  the  power  to  enforce  their  duties. 

PRIZE  AGENCY.  The  various  abuses  in  every 
br.mch  of  the  naval  department,  not  less  injurious 
to  the  public  revenue,  than  to  that  respectable  class 
of  individuals  who  constitute  the  bulwark  of  the 
r  -e  attracted  the  consideration  of  the  earl 
ot  ..;.  .  .iiccnt,  who,  with  laud.iblc  perseverance 
and  genuine  patriotism,  has  introduced  an  investi- 
gation into  the  nxvj,  which  might  he  advantageously 
followed  op  in  various  other  branches  of  public 
expenditure.  By  stat.  43  G.  III.  c.  16,  reciting,  that 
ft  is  highly  expedient  for  the  public  service  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made,  by  commissioners  spe- 
ctjlfy  appointed  for  that  pnrposc,  irito  any  irregulari- 
ties, frauds,  or  abuses,  which  arc  or  have  been  prac- 
tised by  persons  employed  in  the  several  naval  dc- 
p^  '•rr  mentioned,  and  in   the  busi- 

nc-  ...  ,.......-. ;  and  enacts  that  Sir  Charles  Mo- 
net Pole,  baronet,  Hugh  Lejccstcr,  Ewan  Law,  John 
Ford,  and  Hettfy  Nichok,  esquires,  sliall  be  con- 
•  r  making  the  inquiries  in- 
^  °  hat  the  said  commissioners, 

or  :.ry  three  of  thetD,  shall  examine  into  and  invest:- 
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gate  all  such  corrupt  and  fraudulent  practices,  iiregti- 
larities,  frauds,  and  abuses,  or  other  mi.scondnct,  as 
may  be  found  to  exist  in  any  of  the  several  offices  or 
departments  herein-after  mentioned,  or  to  have  been 
practised  or  committed  by  persons  concerned  in  ma- 
naging, conducting,  or  transacting  the  business  there- 
ofjttpeoively,  or  employed  in  any  manner  therein, 
ei«r  at  home  or  abroad  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  office  of 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral  of  the  united  kii>gdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Irct.uid,  the  several  offices  and  departments  of 
the  commissjoucrs  of  his  majesty's  navy,  the  treasurer 
of  his  majesty's  navy,  the  commissioners  for  victual- 
ling his  majesty's  navy,  the  commissioners  for  taking 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  and  sick  prisoners 
of  war,  the  commissioners  for  transports  and  prisoners 
of  war,  tlic  commissioners  for  tfic  receipt  of  six-pence 
a  month  paid  by  all  seamen  in  the  merchants'  service 
for  the  use  of  Greenwich  liospjtal,  the  office  for  the 
receipt  and  management  of  the  monies  paid  on  ac- 
coiuit  of  the  chest  at  Chatham,  his  majesty's  several 
dock  yards  and  naval  yards  in  the  coujlties  of  Kent, 
Hants,  and  Devon  respectively,  or  elsewhere  witliin 
his  majesty's  dominions,  and  the  office  of  inspector 
general  of  naval  works,  the  royal  and  naval  hospitals 
for  seamen  at  HasJar  and  East  Stonehouse  or  else- 
where within  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  the  late 
prisons  for  prisoners  of  war,  prison  ships,  prison 
hospitals,  and  prison-ship  hospitals,  m  the  said  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Hants,  and  Devon  respectively,  or  else- 
where; or  in  the  business  of  prize  agency;  and  tlie 
said  commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report 
and  certify  their  proceedings,  in  writing,  under  tlie 
hands  and  seals  of  them,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  the 
'  ■.;,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  upon  each  office 
and  department,  and  upon  the  business  of  prize 
agency  respectively,  specifying  the  nature  of  such  mal- 
practices, irregularities,  frauds,  or  abuses,  as  they  may 
have  discovered  or  investigated ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  such  observations  as  shall  occur  to  them,  and 
such  plans  either  for  correcting  and  improving,  or  for 
abolishing  or  regulating  any  of  the  said  departments 
or  offices,  or  for  regulating  the  business  of  prize 
agencyi  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  proper  to  be 
adopted  for  the  time  to  come. 

a.  The  comwisgLoncrf  bcrcjn-bcfore  n^med,  or  any 
4  C  2  three 
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three  of  them,  are  authorized  to  sit,  from  time  to 
time,  in  such  places  as  they  shall  find  most  conveni- 
ent, with  or  without  ;uljournmcnt ;  and  to  send  their 
precepts,  for  any  person  whomsoever,  and  for  such 
books,  papers,  writings,  or  records,  relating  to  any  of 
the  offices  or  departments  herein-before  mentioned, 
or  to  any  contracts,  dealings,  or  transaction^  witli 
the  said  ofEces  or  departments,  or  to  the  bdwHess  of 
price  agency,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  purposes  of  this  act  5  all  which  persons 
are  required  punctually  to  attend  the  said  commissi- 
oners at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  by  them  ap- 
pointed-; and  such  persons  as  shall  so  be  sent  for,  shall 
have  such  costs  and  charges  as  the  said  commissioners 
shall  think  fit. 

3.  The  said  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them, 
may  examine  upon  oath,  or  affirmation  of  persons 
being  Quakers,  all  persons  whom  they  shall  find  oc- 
casion to  call  before  them,  to  be  examined  touching 
all  matters  and  things  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  this  act . 

4.  If  any  person  or  persons  so  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  said  commissioners,  shall  wilfully  ne- 
glect or  refuse  to  appear  before  the  said  commissi- 
oners, or  any  three  of  them,  or  to  produce  any  ac- 
counts, books,  papers,  writings  or  records,  relating  to 
any  of  the  said  offices  or  depart.T.ents,  or  to  any  con- 
tracts, dealings,  or  transactions  with  the  said  offices 
or  departments,  or  to  the  business  of  prize  agency, 
that  shall  be  in  their  possession,  custody,  or  power, 
and  which  they  shall  have  been  required  by  such 
summons  to  produce,  or  shall  refuse  to  be  sworn  or 
affirm,  or  being  sworn,  or  having  affirmed,  shall  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  question,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
concerning  any  matter  relating  to  the  several  offices 
or  departments  above  mentioned,  or  any  contracts, 
dealings  or  transactions  wi:h  them,  or  any  of  them, 
or  to  the  business  of  prize  agency,  the  said  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue 
their  warrants  under  their  hands  and  seals,  for  appre- 
hending any  such  persons,  and  committing  them  to 
such  prison  as  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  three 
of  them,  shall  think  fit,  there  to  remain,  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  until  they  shall  submit  to  be  ex- 
amined, touching  and  concerning  all  matters  and 
things  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  powers  given 
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by  this  act,  or  to  make  such  production  as  aforesaid, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  com- 
pellable to  answer  any  question,  or  to  produce  any 
account,  book,  paper,  or  writing,  the  answer  to 
wiiich,  or  the  production  of  which,  may  criminate 
or  tend  to  criminate  such  person,  or  to  expose  such 
person  to  any  pains  or  penalties. 

The  sixth  section  prescribes  the  form  of  the  oath 
of  the  commissioners. 

Persons  giving  false  evidence,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  for  corrupt  perjury.     S.  7. 

Vacancies  of  commissioners  may  be  filled  up  by 
•     his  majesty.     S.  8. 

9.  The  said  commissioners  may  appoint  and  em- 
ploy such  clerks,  messengers,  and  officers,  as  they 
shall  think  meet,  and  administer  an  oath  for  true 
and  faithfnl  demeanor  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
said  commissioners,  and  in  all  other  things  touching 
the  premises,  without  taking  any  thing  for  such  their 
service  other  than  such  salary  or  reward  as  the  said 
commissioners  shall  appoint  in  that  behalf;  and  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  lord  high 
treasurer  for  the  time  being,  are  authorized  to  issue 
and  cause  to  be  paid  any  sums  of  money  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  pounds,  to  such  persons  as  the  said 
commissioners  shall  by  writing  under  their  hands  di- 
rect, out  of  the  consolidated  fund  ;  which  sums  so 
paid  shall  be  employed  for  the  payment  of  clerks, 
messengers,  and  other  officers,  and  in  defraying  all 
other  necessary  charges  in  or  about  the  execution  of 
the  powers  of  this  act,  and  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportions  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said 
commissioners. 

By  sec.  10,  action  to  be  brought  within  six  calen- 
dar months ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  shall  become  non- 
suited, or  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendants, 
such  defendants  shall  recover  treble  costs. 

By  sec.  11,  this  act  may  be  altered,  varied,  or  re- 
pealed, by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session 
of  parliament. 

By  sec.  13,  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  parliament. 
PRIZE  GOODS.     By  the  stat.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  in- 
titled 
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titled  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  captors  of  prizes 
with  respect  to  the  bringing  and  landing  certain 
prize  goods  in  this  kingdom,  the  several  powers 
therein  mentioned  are  continued  by  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  12.  s.  2,  until  the  lit  day  of  January  1804.  See 
/ 
PR  HON.     See  Pqwer  sf  yittornef. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.  A  promissory  note  is  a  writ- 
ten promise  for  payment  of  a  $;•  cific  sum  of  money 
at  a  certain  rimci  deriving  its  existence  and  pri%  i- 
Icjjes  from  the  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9.  The  person  who 
subscribes  the  note  i*  called  the  maker,  the  other 
parties  are  the  same  as  those  to  bills  of  exchange  -, 
and  those  instruments  arc  placed  by  the  stat.  with  re- 
spect to  time  when  payable,  days  of  grace,  and  mode 
of  payment,  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as  bills 
of  exchange. 

In  the  case  of  Hrylin  r.  Adamjon,  lord  Mansfield 
obterved,  that  although  while  a  promissory  noteicon- 
tinues  in  its  original  shape  of  a  promise  from  one  man 
to  another,  it  bears  no  similitude  to  a  bill  of  exchange; 
yet  when  it  is  indorsed,  the  resemblance  begins,  fdr 
then  it  is  an  order  by  the  indorser  upon  the  maker 
of  the  note  to  pay  to  the  indorsee ;  the  indorser  be- 
comes as  it  were  the  drawer,  the  maker  of  the  note 
the  acceptor,  wid  the  indorsee  the  payee.  The 
above  point  of  rescmbbnce  once  fixed,  the  law  re- 
lative to  bills  becomes  usually  applicable  to  promis- 
sory notes. 

Bilh  Qr~net*s  hevi  far  to  be  tomidered  at  payntnt. — 
If  the  seller  of  goods  takes  notes  or  bills  for  tbcm, 
without  agreement  to  run  the  risk  of  such  notes  be- 
ing paid,  though  such  notes  be  of  no  value;  this  will 
not  be  considered  as  payment.  Otu/tuon  v.  Mor/e,  7 
T.  R.  64.  But  checks  similar  to  those  given  by 
merchants  at  Liverpool,  and  other  commercial  places, 
from  their  bankers  there,  directing  them  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  a  bill  at  a  given  date,  have  not  any 
Ic     ■     ~  iciablc  inbtrumcnts,  the  essence 

of      -  .ley  shall  be  for  the  payment  of 

nvoney 

See   Bills  of  Exchangt,  Bankruptcy,  Cbeckt,  Utance, 
Utttrj. 
PROOF  is  the  shewing  the  truth  of  any  thing  either 
by  oath  of  the  party  or  by  witnesses  ;    it  u  also  ap- 
plied in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  where  the  creditor  sub- 
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See  Battkruptcy  Evi- 


stantiates  his  title  to  a  debt. 
denct. 
PROPERTY  is  the  right  or  interest  which  a  person 
has  in  any  thinj^  which  he  has  cither  in  pcsscs-sion  or 
reversion,  and  for  ilic  infVJngement  of  this  right,  the 
law  ^cs  a  sp<:ciiic  ramcdy  to  the  party  injured.  No 
niao^to  deprive  anuiiurfif  lii';  property,  or  disturb 
him  in  eajoying  it. 

All  persons  must  so  use  their  right,  that  they  do 
not,  in  theiuanner  of  doing  it,  damage  their  neigh- 
hour's  property.  .      •';• 

An  executor  or  administrator  hath  the  property  of 
the  goods  of  the  deceased,  but  a  servant  hath  neither 
a  general  nor  special  property  in  his  master's  goods  ; 
therefore  to  take  them  from  his  master  may  be  either 
a  trespass  or  a  felony,  according  to  the  value,  and 
other  circumstances.  A  carrier  also  hath  such  a 
qualified  property  in  goods  cntnisted  to  his  care, 
that  if  they  arc  unlawfully  taken  from  him,  he  may 
bring  an  action  to  recover  it. 
PROTECnON  FROM  IMPRESSING  i»' a  privi- 
•  lege  allowed  to  certain  persons  to  be  exempt  from 
being  impressed.  This  is  granted  to  apprentices  to 
the  sea  service,  per  .  i  in  the  fisheries, 

coasting  trade,  &c.    \Si       ^^  ,  Fi.'henes,  li>:prejs- 

ittg. 
PRarEST  is  diat  act  by  which  the  holder  of  a  foreign 
bill  of  exchange  declares  tliat  such  bill  is  dishonoured. 
Protest  is  abo  that  act  of  a  master,  on  his  arrival 
with  his  ship  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  saveliim 
and  his  owners  harmless  and  indemniiied  from  any 
damage  sustained  in  the  goods  of  her  lading,  on  ac- 
count of  storms,  &c.  See  Bills  of  Exchange,  Insurance, 

PROTTSIONS.  By  the  act  of  39  Ceo.  III.  c.  87,  a 
discretionary  power  is  vested  in  his  majesty,  to  au- 
thorize, by  order  of  council,  the  free  import,  and  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  certain  articles  of  provision ; 
which  power  is  continued  (by  41  Geo.  III.  c.  5)  till 
40  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  session 
of  parliament  that  shall  be  hoiden  after  i  st  of  Sep- 
tember 1801.     The  following  are  the  regulations: 

1.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  average  price  of 
com,  the  exportation  from  England  and  Scotland 
respectively,  may  be  prohibited  of  any  British  or  fo- 
reign wheat,  rye,  barley,  beer  or  big,  peas,  beans, 

oats, 


\■■^^ 
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oats,  or  any  meal  or  flour,  or  bread,  biscuit,  or  ]\ 
nwk  made  thereof,  or  any  Indian  corn  or  maize,  or 
meal  or  flour  made  thcrofrom  j  and  likewise  the  im- 
portation generally  of  any  such  articles  may  be  per- 
mitted in  any  British  vessel,  or  in  vessels  belonging 
to  states  in  amity  and  navigated  in  any  manner,  with- 
out payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever;  and^he  said 
articles  may  likewise,  under  such  permission,  be  car- 
ried' coastwise. 

2.  His  majesty  may  likewise,  by  order  in  council, 
permit  the  importation  into  Great-Britain  from  any 
place  whatsoever,  in  British  or  other  vessels  in  amity 
and  navigated  in  any  manner,  kidney  or  French  beans. 
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tar?3,  leatlles,  calllvances,  and  all  other  sorts  of  pulse; 
and  also  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  and 
swine ;  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal  and  lamb,  whether 
salted  or  otherwise ;  bacon,  hams,  tongues,  butter, 
cheese,  potatoes,  rice,  sago,  sago  powder,  tapioca, 
vermicelli,  millet  seed,  poultry,  fowls,  eggs,  game, 
and  soar  crout,  without  payment  of  any  duty  -,  but 
such  articles  must  be  regularly  entered,  or  else  they 
will  be  forfeited  By  stat.  43  Geo.  IIF.  c.  12,  the 
above  act  is  continued  till  January  the  ist,  1804. 

PUBLIC  LAW.     See  i^w  0/  Natkm. 

PURCHASE.     See  Bargain  and  Sale. 


Q. 
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QUAKERS.  By  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  27,  and  8  G.  I. 
c.  6,  quakcrs  making  and  subscribing  the  decla- 
ration of  fidelity,  mentioned  in  i  W.  and  M.  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  penalty  against  others  refusing  to 
take  such  oaths  ;  and  not  subscribing  the  declaration 
of  fidelity,  &c.  they  are  disabled  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament. 

By  St.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  34,  made  perpetual  by 
St.  I  G.  I.  c.  6,  quakcrs  where  an  oath  is  required 
are  permitted  to  make  a  solemn  aflirmalion  or  decla- 
ration of  the  trutla  of  any  fact ;  \fat  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  witnesses  in  any  criminal  cause,  serving 
on  juries,  or  bearing  any  oflice  or  place  of  profit 
imJur  government,  unless  they  are  sworn  like  other 
orotestants ;  \)\.\t  this  clause  does  not  extend  to  the 
freedom  of  a  corporation,     i  Lord  Raym.  337. 

By  St.  2.2  G.  II.  c.  46.  s.  36,  an  afiirmation  shall 
be  allowed  in  all  cases  (except  criminal)  where  by  any 
act  of  parliament  an  oath  is  required,  though  no  pro- 
vision be  therein  made  fo<  admitting  a  quaker  to 
■   Li=;'  affirination. 
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QUARANTINE.  By  st.  40  G.  III.  c.  80,  the  trea- 
sury may  contract  for  erecting  a  lazaret  upon  Chetney 
Hill,  to  be  under  management  of  oiEccrs  appointed 
by  the  treasury. 

By  s.  2,  the  following  duties  are  payable  :  for  every 
ton  burthen  of  every  ship  or  vessel,  the  cargo  of 
which  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  perfonned' qua- 
rantine in  this  kingdom,  and  which  shall  have  arrived 
from  any  part  of  Turkey,  or  from  any  port  or  place 
in  Africa,  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  to  the 
westofBarbary,  on  the  AtlanticOcean,  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  7s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  for  every  such  ship  which 
shall  have  so  arrived  without  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
15s.  per  tori;  for  every  ship  or' vessel,  the  cargo  of 
wbich  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  perforniecl  qua- 
rantine in  this  kingdom,  and  which  shall  have  arrived 
from  any  port  or  place  whatever,  except  from  any 
part  of  Turkey,  or  from  any  port  or  place  in  Africa, 
'  within^the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  west  of  Barbar}', 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
3s.  per  toii  i  for  every  vessel  witli  a'cargb','  ^'hldh  in 

whole 


'  ■  !   riliray*,  that  no  ship  or  vessel  arriving  in 
m  from  any  piacc  whatever,  except  from 
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whole  or  In  part  shall  consist  of  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandize, the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  Tur- 
key, or  of  any  port  or  place  in  Africa,  within  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  or  the  west  of  Barbary,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  shall  have  performed  quarantine  in 
this  kingdom,  and  which  shall  have  arrived  from 
any  port  or  place  in  Holland,  or  from  any  port  or  place 
whatever,  at  which  there  is  not  a  regular  establishment 
for  performance  of  quarantine,  7s.  6d. ;  for  every  ton 
burthen  of  every  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  have  so 
arrived  under  such  circumstances  as  shall  induce  his 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
to  subject  them  to  the  like  quarantine  as  ships  ar-  I 
riving  from  Turkey  without  dean  bills  of  health,  i  js. ; 
for  every  ton  burthen  of  every  ship  or  vessel,  the 
cargo  of  which  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  per- 
formed quarantine  in  this  kingdom,  and  which  ship 
or  vessel  shall  enter  inwards  in  the  port  of  London, 
an  additional  duty  of  is. ;  all  which  duties  shall  be 
raised,  levied,  collected  and  paid,  and  shall  be  sued 
for,  recovered  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner, 
and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  regulations,  penalties 
and  forfetttires  as  any  duties  of  customs  are  now  sub- 
ject to  by  bw,  as  far  as  the  same  arc  applicable  thereto. 
Pr 
tl. 

any  part  of  Turkey,  or  from  any  place  in  Africa, 
within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  west  of  Bar- 
bary, on  the  AtLintic  Ocean,  with  a  dean  bill  of 
health,  in  ballast,  or  whose  cargo  shall  consist  wholly 
of  salt,  shall  be  liable  to  or  charged  with  any  duty 
under  this  act.  Provided  also,  that  no  ship  or  vescel 
which  shall,  together  with  ks  cargo,  have  duly  pcr- 
ionacd  quarantine  in  the  lazarets  of  Malta,  Ancona, 
Venice,  Mcs«ina,  Leghorn,  or  one  of  them,  and 
thai!  sail  from  thence  and  arrive  in  this  kingdom 
witk  proper  documents  and  vouchers  attesting  the 
e,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
s,  or  of  his  or  their  privy  council,  shall  be 
liable  to  or  charj^d  with  any  duty  under  this  act. 
S.  2. 

Treasury  may  order  the  duties  to  be  reduced  and 
afterwards  raised  again.     .S.  3. 

No  vcitd  upon  which  the  duty  is  impoaed  shall  be 
cleared  inwards  unless  the  above  duties  be  first  paid, 
and  the  tonnage  is  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the 
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register  under   26  G.  III.  c.  60.     Owners  of  vessels 
may  decnand  from  importers  a  proportion  of  duties. 

S.4. 

The  5lh  and  6th  sections  rdate  to  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  accounts  and  application  of  the  duties. 

The  8th  section  repeals  the  preceding  acts  relative 
to  quarantine. 

His  majesty  by  proclamation  may  declare  any  in- 
fectious disease   to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  plague. 

All  vessels,  persons  and  goods,  coming  into  any 
place  in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  &c.  from  any  pLkce 
from  whence  his  majesty  sliall  judge  the  plague  may  be 
brought,  shall  perform  quarantine  as  shall  be  directed 
by  his  majesty's  orders  in  council.     S.  10. 

If  the  plague  or  other  infectious  disease  or  distem- 
per as  aforesaid,  shall  appear  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  master,  com- 
mander, or  other  person  having  charge  of  her,  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  some  one  of  the  foreign  Li- 
zartrts,  and  there  perform  quarantine  until  such  time 
as  the  land  lazaret,  to  be  notified  by  proclamation  or 
published  in  the  London  Gazette,  has  been  ilechircd 
to  be  fit  for  the  due  performance  of  quarantine 
therein  ;  but  if  such  j^aguc  or  ether  such  infectious 
disease  or  distemper  as  aforesaid,  shall  appear  on 
board  any  ship  or  vessd  without  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, then  the  ma.stcr,  commander,  or  other  person 
having  the  command  or  charge  thereof,  sliall  (unless 
such  land  lazaret  shall  have  been  so  decbred  to  be  fit 
for  the  due  performance  of  quarantine  therein)  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Helen's  Pool, 
between  the  islands  of  St.  Helen's  Tean  and  North 
Withel,  being  two  of  the  islands  commonly  called 
the  islands  of  Scilly,  or  to  such  other  place  as  his 
majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint, 
where  being  arrived  he  shall  make  known  his  case  to 
some  officer  of  the  customs  there,  who  shall  imme- 
diately acquaint  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  or 
other  principal  magistrate  thereof,  and  also  some 
custom-house  ofEcer  of  some  port  in  England  near 
thereunto ;  and  the  said  custom-house  ofScer  of 
such  near  pott  la  England  shall,  with  nil  possible 
speed,  send  intelligence  thereof  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  ctistoms  in  the  port  of  London  ;  and  the  said 
governor,  d  trnor,  or  other   priucip-tl  ra.a- 

gistrate 
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'  i»WtR»tesh;ill,  JH  Irkc  manner,  with  all  possible  speed, 
s-1'1  intdli-^er.cc  thereof  to  one  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
c'pil  ierifiic!?5  of  state,  to  the  end  thnt  such  jnea- 
'iT«  may  bs'taben  for  the  courifort'  and.  support  of 
the  crc\t  and  passengers  on  board  X"ch  ship  so  in- 
fected,: atid  such  precautions  used  to  pr«'ent  the 
'i^prcading  the  infection  as  the  case  shall  require;  and 

-  tihij  ^said'shtp  slislil  there  remain  until  his  majesty's 

■  pVeasuri^'-be  known,  nor  shall  any  of  the  crew  or 
•jiassrngcrs  on  board  thereof  go  on  shore;  but  in  case 

Tthc  s'iid  master,  commander  or  other  person  having 

charge  of  the  said   ship  or  vessel  so  infected,  shall 

;  not  be  able  to  make  the  said  islands  of  SciUy  or  other 

•place   so  appointed  by  his  majesty  as  aforesaid,  or 

shall  be  forced  by  stress  of  weather  or  other%vise  to 

■  go  up  either  of  the  channels,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 

■  for  him  to  enter  with  such  ship  or  vessel  in  any  port, 
but  he  shall  remain  in  some  open  road  until  he  re- 
ceives direttions  by  some  order 'Qf"  the  privy  council, 

■  and  he  shall  use  every  necesiary  refcans  in  his  power 
'  to  prevent  any  of  the  ship's  company  or  passengers 

from  going  out  of  his  ship,  and  to  avoid  all  inter- 
course with    other  ships,    vessels  or  persons ;    and 

■  such  ship's  company  or  passengers  shall,  until  such 
'  master,  commander  or  other  person  have  received 

directions,  remam  in  such  ship,  and  shall  avoid  all 
intercourse  with  other  ships,  vessels  or  persons  ;  and 
the  said  master  or  any  other  person  on  board  such 
ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  disobedient 

-  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
S.  II. 

Masters  of   vessels  liable  to  perform  quarantine, 
meeting  other  vessels  at  sea,  or  being  within  four 

•  niilcs  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Guern- 
,'sey,  &c.  to  hoist  a  signal  on  penalty  of  200I.     S. 

•  ■i'2. 

'  S.  13, 'inflicts   a   penalty  of   50!.  on    masters  of 
"  ^'cssels    not  hable    to  quarantine    hoisting  a  yellow 
flag. 

Pilots  conducting  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  into 

■  placesnot  appointed,  to  forfeit  lool.    S.  14. 

•  '  WheH  any  place  shall  be  infected  with  the  plague, 

■  dk*.  when  any  order  shall  be  made  by  his  majesty 
concerning  qtiaramine,  the  person  authorized  to  see 
it  perfoWncd  at  the  place  shall  demand  certain  ques- 
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tions  of  the  master  of  every  vessel,  who  for  refiisal 
shall  forfeit  200I.     S.  15. 

If  "it  shall  appear  that  any  such  vessel  fs  liabltf  to 

perform  quarantine,  the  officers  of  any  ship  of  war, 

-  &e.  shall  compel  her  to  go  to  the  appointed  place;  and 

masters  of  vessels' coming  from  places  visited  with  the 

plague,  or  having  any  infected  person  on  boardj  and 

.  concealing  the  same,  shall  suffer  death.     S.  1 6. 

Masters  of  Vessels  ordered  to  perform  quarantine 
shall  deliver  to  the  chief  officer  appointed  to  sec  it 
performed  their  bill  of  health,  &c.  on  penalty  of 
500I.     S.  17. 

Masters  of  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  to  deliver  to 
the  consul  at  the  port  where  they  shall  take  on  board 
any  articles,  a  rhanifest,  who  shall  transmit  it  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs ;  and  the  master  on  his 
arrival  shall  make  oath  before  the  officers  of  the 
customs  at  die  port,  that  he  has  not  received  on  board 
any  articles  but  what  are  contained  in  the  manifest ; 
ajnd  unless  the  master  of  such  vessel  produces  all  the 
articles  specified  in  the  lists,  schedules,  or  manifests, 
or  make  it  appear  that  the  same  have  been  unavoid- 
ably lost,  destroyed,  or  consumed,  such  master,  Sec. 
shall  forfeit  not  more  than  500L  nor  less  than  100  . 
and  persons  landing  or  unsliipping  such  articles,  bag- 
gage, letters,  or  parcels  from  on  board  such  vessel, 
or  receiving  the  same  after  they  have  been  so  landed 
or  unshipped,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty. 
S.  18. 

Masters  quitting  or  suffisring  persons  to  quit  ves- 
sels, or  not  in  due  time  carrying  them  into  the  places 
appointed  for  quarantine,  to  forfeit  500I. ;  and  per- 
sons quitting  such  vessels,  by  going  on  shore  or  'on 
board  of  any  other  vessels,  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn on  board,  and  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
and  penalty  of  200I.     S.  19. 

When  a  vessel  arrives  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
the  master  shall  give  notice  thereof,  and  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  manifest,  and  of  the  port  in  which 'he 
has  performed  quarantine,  to  tlie  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, that  the  same  may  be  hiid  before  the  prJvy 
council.';  and  mastei-s  of  ships  imshipping  or  landing 
such  goods  before  such  order  shall  be  made,  or  other- 
wise than  directed  in  such  order,  shall  forfeit  200I. 
for  every  such  offence.     S.  20. 

All  persons  liable  to  quarantine  are  to  be  subject  to 

the 
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ihe  orders  of  the  officers  authorized  to  direct  the 
performance  thereof,  who  may  ciiforce  obedience 
thereto,  and  call  in  others  to  assist ;  and  if  any  per- 
son shall  neglect  to  duly  repair  to  the  place  appointed 
for  him,  or  sliall  escape,  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
return;  and  every  person  refusing  to  return,  or 
escaping,  shall  suffer  death.     S.  2 1 . 

Ofilccrs  of  the  customs,  &c.  for  breach  or  neglect 
of  duty,  shall  forfeit  their  office  and  lool. }  and  if 
they  shall  desert  their  duty  when  employed,  or  per- 
mit any  person  or  vessel  to  depart  out  of  the  lazaret, 
&c.  or  if  the  person  authorized^shall  give  false  certi- 
ficates, they  shall  suflcr  death;  and  if  any  such  offi- 
cer or  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  damage 
any  goods  performing  quarantine  under  his  direction, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  treble  damages  and  full  costs 
of  suit  to  the  owner  of  the  same.     S.  22. 

If  any  sound  person  shall  enter  a  lazaret,  he  shall 
perform  quarantine,  and  if  he  escape,  shall  suffer 
death.    S.  23. 

Goods  when  ipeci£od  in  any  order  in  council  as 
Uablc  to  retain  infection*  shall  be  liable  to  quarantine. 
S.  24. 

After  proof  of  the  performance  of  quarantine,  and 
on  certificate  to  that  cficct,  vessels  and  persons  arc 
not  liable  to  farther  restraint.     S.  25. 

Good*  to  be  opened  and  aired,  and  on  certificate 
of  proof  of  compliance,  they  shall  be  discharged  from 
restraint.     S.  26. 

If  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  forge  or 
counterfeit,  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
any  ccrtiitcate  directed  and  required  to  be  granted  by 
(hit  act,  or  shall  publish  as  true  any  forged  or  coun- 
terfeited certificate,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged 
or  counterfeited,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  fe- 
lony, and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     S.  27. 

;'  or  taking  away  articles  firom  any 

..    ■  i  .; ..itine,  or  from  the  lazarets,  shall 

bi;.:,.;  i!<..»th.     S.  28. 

During  the  plague  in  certain  parts,  veatds  may  be 
prohibited  from  sailing  until  security  be  given,  with 
certain  conditions;  and  if  any  :11c h  vessel  shall  sail 
before  security  gK'en,  it  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
acl.  by  the  master  and  each  mariner  on  board. 
8.29. 
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Publication  in  the  London  Gazette  of  any  order  in 
council  to  be  sufficient  notice.     S.  30. 

All  forfeitures  and  penalties  aforesaid,  to  be  incur- 
red by  any  offence  committed  against  any  part  of 
this  act,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  by  suit  in  any  of 
his  majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  in 
which  no  essoign,  wager  of  law,  or  more  than  one 
imparlance  shall  be  granted ;  or  in  Scotland  by  sum- 
mary action  in  any  of  the  courts  of  session,  or  by 
prosecution  l>efore  the  court  of  justiciary  there ;  or 
by  suit  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderncy,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  by  in- 
formation before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  riding,  division,  city,  or  place  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  and  may  be  levied  of  the  of- 
fender's goods  and  chattels ;  and  if  he  shall  not  have 
goods  and  chattels  equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of 
such  forfeiture  or  penalty,  then  such  offender  shall 
be  committed  to  gaol  till  paj-ment  thereof;  and  every 
such  forfeiture  and  penalty  shall  belong,  and  be  given, 
one  moiety  to  the  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  ani 
successors,  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penccs  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the  lazaret  as 
aforesaid.     S.  31. 

Persons  taking  false  oaths  to  be  guilty  of  perjury. 
S.32. 

Offences,  not  felonious,  against  this  act  or  any 
order  of  council  may  be  tried  before  two  justices, 
who  may  fine  or  imprison  the  offender.     S.  33. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  tlie 
places  where  offences  against  this  act  may  be  tried, 
Umitation  of  actions,  &c. 
QUAY.    ScciCo'. 

QUEBEC,  the  capital  of  CanaJa,  in  North  America. 
It  is  situated  W.  long.  69  deg.  48  min.  N.  lat.  46 
deg.  55  min.  It  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1759, 
by  the  British,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wolfe, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  before  the  town.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two,  called  the  High  and  Low 
Town,  the  upper  of  which  is  fortified.  The  harbour 
is  very  large  and  commodious,  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, the  largest  and  most  navigable  in  the  world. 
There  is  an  excellent  dock-yard,  constructed  b^  the 
French,  and  kept  in  good  rq^air  since  it  fell  into  our 
hands.  Its  exports  consist  in  skiiu  of  all  sorts,  cas- 
4  D  torsj 
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tors,  otters,  wolves,  f<c.  &c.  also  com,  whale  oil, 
timber,  capillaire,  and  some  other  medical  plants. 
The  greatest  number  of  vessels  arrive  in  August  and 
September,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  coun- 
try come  down  and  hold  a  sort  of  fair,  bartering 
theii-  produce  for  the  European  manufactures  they 
have  occasion  to  carry  home. 

Quebec  is  in  the  neck  of  land  formed  into  an  acute 
triangle  by  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles. 
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It  is  above  1 20  leagues  from  the  main  ocean,  yet  its 
harbour  is  capable  of  containing  loo  ships  of  the 
line.  The  commerce  will  continue  to  augment  in 
proportion  to  the  population  and  improvement  of 
Canada. 
QUITO,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Peru,  situated  un- 
der the  equator,  and  302  deg.  15  min.  W.  long. 
There  are  about  30,000  inhabitants }  and  for  its  com- 
merce, see  Peru,  Gallecns,  Panama. 
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RANSOM  is  the  sum  formerly  given  by  captains 
or  passengers  for  the  redemption  of  a  vessel 
captured  by  pirates.  This  is  now  prohibited  by  sta- 
tute. 
RECAPTION.  Where  one  hath  deprived  another  of 
his  property,  the  owner  may  lawfully  claim  and 
retake  it  wherever  he  happens  to  find  it,  so  it  be 
not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  any 
breach  of  the  peace.  3  Black.  Com.  4.  The  law 
seems  to  be,  that  if  my  horse  is  taken  away,  and 
I  find  him  in  a  common,  a  Bir,  or  a  public  inn,  I  may 
lawfully  seize  him  to  my  own  use ;  but  1  cannot  jus- 
tify breaking  open  a  private  stable,  or  entering  on  the 
grounds  of  a  third  person  to  take  him,  except  he  be 
feloniously  stolen,  but  must  have  recourse  to  an  ac- 
tion at  law.  2  Roll.  Rep.  55,  56.  208.  2  Roll  Abr. 
3(55.  566. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  Year  Book,  that  whatever 
alteration  of  form  any  property  has  undergone,  the  j 
owner  may  seize  it  in  its  new  shape,  if  he  ean  prove 
tl^c  identity  of  the  original  materials  j  as  if  leather  be 
■  made  into  gloves,  cloth  into  a  coat,  or  if  a  tree  be 
squared  into  timber,  or  silver  melted  or  beat  into  a 
different  shape,  5  Hen.  VII.  c.  15.  12  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
I  o  J  but  if  the  thing  itself  by  such  operation  were 
changed  into  a  difierent  species,  as  by  making  wine, 
oil,  or  bread,  from  another's  grapes,  olives,  or  wheats 
the  civil  law  held,  that  it  belonged  to  the  new  ope- 
rator, who  was  only  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  former 


proprietor' for  the  materials  whjch  he  had  so  convert- 
ed. These  doctrines  are  implicitly  copied  and  adopted 
by  Bracton,  and  have  been  since  confirmed  by  many 
resolutions  of  our  courts.  Brae.  i.  11.  sect.  2,  3.  Bra: 
Abr.  title  Property,  23.  Moor  20.  Poph,  38.    See  ReS' 
titutioii. 
RECEIPTS.  A  receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  in  writing 
of  having  received  a  sum  of  money  or  other  value.    A 
receipt  is  either  a  voucher  for  an  obligation  discharg- 
ed or  one  incurred.     Receipts  for  money  above  40s. 
must  be  on  stamps  ;  but  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  promissory  note,  which  is  already  stamped, 
is  good  without  a  farther  duty.     Writing  a  receipt  on 
a  stamp  of  greater  value  than  the  law  requires  m- 
curs   no   penalty,   and  the   receipt  is   good;    but   if 
on  a  stamp  of  a  lower  value,  or  on  unstamped  pa- 
per, then  a  receipt  is  no  discharge,  and  incurs  a  pe- 
nalty. , 

A  receipt  cannot  be  insisted  on  by  the  party  ten- 
dering money  -,  that  is,  the  giving  a  receipt  cannot  be 
made  a  condition  at  the  time  of  a  tender.  Cole  and 
another  against  Blake,  Peale  1 79. 

A  receipt  in  full  is  conclusive  evidence,  when  given 
under  a  knowledge  of  all  circumstances  between  the 
parties  ;  but  it  may  be  otherwise  when  given  without 
such  knowledge. 

All  receipts,  notes,  memornndums,  or  writings,  ex- 
pressing a  general  acknowledgment  of  any  debt,  &c. 
being  paid,  settled,  &c.  or  whereby  any  money  shall 

be 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  in  full,  and  whether  signed  or' 
not,  muit  hive  the  proper  stamp. 
RE-EXCHANGE.     Re-exchange  is  the  like  sum  of 
money,  papble  by  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
which  is  returned  protested,  as  the  exchange  of  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  bill  is  back  again  to  the  place 
where  it  was  drawn. 
RECTIFIERS.    See  EKn/t. 

REGISTRY  OF  SHIPPING.  The  registering  of 
sliips  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  navigation  act,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  s.  to. 
By  this  statute,  however,  foreign  ships  only  British 
vivrifd  were  required  to  be  registered.  Ry  stat.  7  and 
8  W.  III.  c.  22. s.  17,  British  or  pLntiu'ion  built  ships, 
British  owned,  if  intended  to  be  employed  in  tlie 
plantation  trade,  and  also  all  prize  ships,  were  re- 
quired to  be  registered  \  and  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
gulation at  the  admiralty,  ships  for  which  Mediterra- 
nean passes  were  wantcdj  were  required  to  be  regis- 
tered. 

The  provisions  in  the  acts  requiring  registry  arc 
founded  upon  the  wisest  policy,  and  are  not  less  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  commission  of  private  fraud 
upon  individuals,  than  to  advance  the  pul)lic  policy  of 
the  sute. 

What  ships  shall h<  damtd  Brit'uh  built.     By  stat.  a6 
C.  III.  c.  60,  no  ship  or  vessel  foreign  built  (except 
such  as  have  been  condemned  as  lawful  prize  in  any 
court  of  admiralty),  nor  any  ships  or  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  upon  any  foreign  made  keel  or  bottom,  al- 
though owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a 
British  built  ship,  or  of  a  ship  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  allowed 
shall  be  confined  to  such  ships  only  as  arc  wholly  of 
the  built  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Isle  of  Man,  er  some  of  the  plantations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  now  belonging,  or  which 
may  hereafter  bclonp  •    ^     ~       •^,     -     pr  such  fo- 
reign tniitt  vessels  ..  ...  1786  did 
truly  and  wholly  belong  to  British  subjects,  navi- 
gated according  to  law,  and  duly  registered,  which 
shall    continue   to    enjoy   the    privileges   to   which 
such  ship  or  vessel  is  by  law  entitled ;  nor  shall  this 
act  prevent  any  such  vessel  which  may  have  been 
begun  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  before  the  ist  of  May 
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1 785  from  being  registered,  provided  it  shall  nppear 
uj'Oii  oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commisLioners 
of  the  custom.s,  that  such  vessel  was  stranded  by  the 
act  of  Providence,  and  was  at  the  time  of  being  so 
stranded  the  sole  property  of  some  foreigner,  or  a 
droit  of  the  admiralty ;  and  if  it  shall  appenr  that 
such  vessel,  firom  the  damage  received,  V7as  rendered 
unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  she  wa;.  necessarily 
sold  for  theJjenefit  of  the  foreign  owners,  or  under 
an  order  or  commission  fix)m  the  court  of  admiralty, 
and  that  she  was  fairly  and  openly  purchased  by  a 
British  subject,  and  being  the  sole  and  entire  property 
of  such  British  subject,  that  she  had  been  so  much 
repaired  that  two-thirds  of  her  at  least  are  of  British 
built,  she  may  be  registered.     S.  i . 

No  vessel  shall  be  deemed  iJritish  built,  or  enjoy 
the  privileges  belonging  to  British  built  vessels,  wh id v 
shall  be  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  any  foreign  port,' if 
such  repairs  shall  exceed   i  js.   for  every  ton,  unless 
such  repairs  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by  e:itraordi- 
nary  damage,  ai^  absolutely  necessary  \6  chablfe  her 
to  perform  the  voyage,  and  to  return  in  safety  to  some 
place  or  port  within  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  and  be- 
fore such  VI  ssel  sh  ill  be  so  repaired,  the  master  shall 
report  her  state  and  condition  upon  oath  to  the  Bri- 
tish consul  or  other  chief  officer  at  the  port  where 
such  repairs  may  be  necessary,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  surveyed. by  two  persons  to  be  approved  of  by  such 
constd  or  chief  British  officer,  and  shall  deliver  to 
such  consul  or  officer,  in  writing,  the  particulars  of 
the  damage  sustained,  and  verify  upon  oath  the  par- 
ticulars and  amount  of  the  repairs,  and  that  the  same 
were  b«ome  necessary  in  consequence  of  damage 
sust:ihn?d  tluring  her  voyape,  to  enable  the  said  vessel 
to  jwcsccute  her  intended  voyage,  and  to  return  to 
some  port  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  must 
be  certified  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  chief  con- 
sul or  other  ofEcer ;  or  if  no  such  consul,  &c.  shall 
be  there  resident,  the  survey  shall  be  made  by  two 
persons  to  be  approved  of  by  two  known  British  mer- 
chants residing  at  or  near  such  port.    And  tl;e  master 
of  such  ship  shall  produce  to  sueh  merchants  vouchers 
of  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  repairs,  and 
their  certificate  shall  be  of  the  snn;c  cC^ct  as  that  of 
the  British  consul  or  chief  ©fGccr.     And  thi  ihasters 
4D2  of 
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of  vessels  repaired  in  any  foreign  port  shall  make 
oath  before  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other 
principal  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  first  port  of 
arrival  (if  required  so  to  do),  describing  the  nature 
and  amount  of  such  repairs ;  and  if  such  expence 
shall  exceed  15s.  per  ton,  and  the  master  or  com- 
mander of  such  ship  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver 
to  such  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  principal 
officer  of  the  customs,  the  certificate  by  this  act  re- 
quired to  be  produced,  such  vessel  shall  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  deemed  foreign  built.     S.  2. 

Decked  vessels  above  15  tons  hoiv  to  he  registered. 
Ships  above  1 5  tons  British  owned  shall  be  registered 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  per- 
sons claiming  property  therein  shall  cause  the  same  to 
he  registered,  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  such  registry 
from  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs  of 
Great  Britain,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  from  the  go- 
vernor, lieutenant-governor,  or  commander  in  chief 
and  principal  officer  of  the  customs  resident  in  the 
islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  in  any  of  the  said 
colonies,  plantations,  or  islands  respectively. 

By  s.  4,  no  registry  is  to  be  made  except  in  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 

The  port  to  which  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  hereafter 
be  deemed  to  belong,  shall  be  the  port  from  and  to 
which  the  same  shall  usually  trade,  or,  being  a  new 
ship,  shall  intend  so  to  trade,  and  at  or  near  which 
the  husband  or  acting  owners  usually  reside. 

No  American  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered, or  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  British  built 
ship  or  vessel,  unless  such  ship  shall  have  been  taken 
and  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  or,  having  been 
stranded,  shall  have  been  built  or  rebuilt,  and  regis- 
tered in  the  manner  before  practised  and  allowed. 
S.7. 

No  registry  shall  be  made  or  certificate  granted 
until  oath  be  taken  and  subscribed  before  the  persons 
herein  before  authorized  to  make  such  registry  and 
grant  such  certificate,  by  the  owner  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  if  the  same  belong  to  one  person  only ;  or, 
in  case  there  shall  be  two  joint-owners,  then  by  both 
of  them,  if  both  be  resident  within  20  miles  of  the 
port  where  such  registry  is  required,  or  by  one  of 
such  owners,  if  one  or  both  be  resident  at  a  greater 
distance  ;  or  if  the  number  of  such  owners  shall  ex- 
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ceed  two,  then  by  the  greater  number  of  them,  if 
the  greater  number  shall  be  resident  within  20  miles 
of  such  port,  not  exceeding  three  of  such  owners,  or 
by  one  of  such  owners,  if  all  shall  be  resident  at  » 
greater  distance.     S.  9  and  10. 

Oaths  to  be  taken  if  some  .of  the  owners  do  not  attends 
In  case  the  owners  shall  amount  to  three  or  more,  and 
three  of  such  owners  shall  not  personally  attend  to 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  directed,  then  such  owner 
or  owners  as  shall  attend  and  take  and  subscribe  the 
oath,  shall  further  make  oath  that  the  part-owner  or 
part-owners  absent,  is  or  are  not  resident  within  20 
miles,  and  hath  or  have  not,  to  his  or  their  know- 
ledge or  belief,  wilfully  absented  himself  or  themselves 
to  avoid  taking  the  said  oath,  or  is  or  are  prevented 
by  illness.     S.  11. 

Surveying  of  ships  before  registry.  By  way  of  identi- 
fying the  vessel  to  which  a  certificate  of  registry  is  al- 
leged to  be  granted,  the  surveying  officer  shall  go  on 
board  such  ship  or  vessel  as  is  to  be  registered,  and 
strictly  admeasure  the  same  in  the  presence  of  the 
master,  or  any  other  person  appointed  for  that  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  owners,  or  by  the  said  master, 
and  shall  deliver  a  true  account  in  writing  of  all  such 
particulars  of  the  built,  description  and  admeasure- 
ment of  such  ship  or  vessel  as  are  specified  in  the 
certificate,  to  the  person  authorized  to  make  such  re- 
gistry ;  and  the  said  master,  or  such  person  as  shall 
attend  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  is  to  sign  his  name 
to  the  certificate  of  such  surveying  officer,  provided 
such  master  or  other  person  shall  consent  and  agree 
to  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  said  certifi- 
cate.    S.  12. 

Surveying  officers  making  or  granting  false  certifi- 
cates to  forfeit  lool.,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  under  his  majesty.     S.  13. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  hovi  to  be  ascertained.  The  ton- 
nage of  any  vessel  when  afloat  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  following  method,  viz.  drop  a  plumb  line  over 
the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween such  line  and  the  after  part  of  the  stem  post  at 
the  load  water  mark  ;  then  measure  from  the  top  of 
the  said  plumb  line,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the 
water,  to  a  perpendicular  point  immediately  over  the 
load  water  mark,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem  : 
subtracting  the  above  distance  from  such  admeasure- 
ment) 
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mcM,  the  remainder  will  be  the  ship's  extreme  length, 
from  which  are  to  be  deducted  three  inches  for  every 
foot  of  the  load  draught  of  water  for  the  rake  abaft, 
and  also  three-fifths  of  the  ship's  breadth  for  the  rake 
forward ;  the  remainder  sliall  be  esteemed  the  just 
length  of  tl»e  keel  to  find  the  tonnage  j  and  the 
breadth  shall  be  taken  from  outside  to  outside  of  the 
plank  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship,  either  above 
or  below  the  main-wales,  exclusive  of  all  manner  of 
sheathing  or  doubling,  tl»at  may  be  wrought  upon 
the  side  of  the  ship }  then  multiplying  the  length  of 
the  keel  for  tonnage  by  the  breadth  so  taken,  and 
that  product  by  half  the  breadth,  and  dividing  by 
94,  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  true  contents  of 
the  tonnage.  Nothing  in  this  act  to  be  construed  to 
alter  the  minner  of  admeasuring  the  tonnage  of  any 
ship  whiih  has  heretofore  been  practised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaitiing  the  light  duties,  or  any  other 
duties  or  imposts  payable  according  to  the  tonnage  of 
any  vcmcL    S.  14. 

BcmJ  It  be  given  upon  rrgutertng.  At  the  time  of 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  registry,  bonds  shall  be 
given  to  his  majesty  by  the  master  and  such  of  the 
owiicis  who  shall  attc-iid.  In  the  following  penal- 
ties: 

If  a  decked  vessel,  or  from  15  to  50  totis,  looL  \ 
50  to  ICO  do.  30oLi  100  to  200  do.  jool.i  200  to 
300  do.  Sool.  i  300  and  upwards,  loool. 

Coiulitim  tf  lie  reguter  bend.  The  condition  of 
every  bond  given  upon  registry  shall  be,  that  such 
certificate  shall  not  be  sold,  lent  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed ot  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  solely  used  for  the  scr^'ice  of 
the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  It  was  granted  ;  and  that 
io  case  such  vessel  shall  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  burn- 
ed or  broken  up,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  re- 
turning to  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  the  certifi- 
cate, if  preserved,  shall  be  delivered  up  within  one 
month  after  the  arrival  of  the  master  in  any  port  or 
place  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  some  port  in  Great  Britain,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  British  pL-mtations,  or  to  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor  or  conmiander  in  chief 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or 
Jcney }  and  that  if  any  foreigner,  or  any  person  or 
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persons  for  his  use  and  benefit,  sh;^  purchase,  or 
otherwise  become  entitled  to  the  whole  or  any  part  or 
share  of,  or  any  interest  in  such  vessel,  and  the  same 
shall  be  within  the  limits  of  any  port  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man,  or  the  British  colonies, 
plantations,  islands  or  territories  aforesaid,  then  in  such 
case  the  cenificate  of  registry  shall,  luithin  seven  days 
after  such  pttrckase  or  transfer  of  property  in  such  ship 
or  vessel,  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  or  persons 
authorized  by  tliis  act  to  make  registry  and  grant 
certificates  tliereof  at  such  port  and  placi;  respectively; 
and  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  in  any  foreign  port 
when  such  purchase  or  transfer  shall  take  plac«,  then 
that  the  same  shall  be  delivered  up  to  tlie  British  con- 
sul or  other  chief  British  officer  rcsideixt  at  or  nearest  to 
such  foreign  port ;  or  if  such  vessel  shall  be  at  sea,  at 
the  time  of  such  transfer  of  interest  and  property, 
then  the  said  certificate  of  registry  shall  be,  deliver.il 
up  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief  British  officer 
at  the  foreign  port  or  pbce  in  or  at  which  the  master 
or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  command  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  first  arrive  after  such  purchase 
or  transfer  of  property  at  sea,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  such  foreign  port ;  but  if  such  master  above- 
mentioned  in  the  case  abovementioned  shall  not  arrive 
at  a  foreign  port,  but  shall-  arrive  at  some  port  of 
Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Man,  or  his  majesty's 
said  colonies,  plantations,  islands  or  territories)  then 
the  same  certificate  shall  be  (ielivcred  up  in  maimer 
abovementioned,  within  14  days  after  the  arrival  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  the  p?rson  who  ha^  the 
command  thereof,  in  any  port  of  Guernsey,  Jersev, 
Man,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  said  colonies,  planta- 
^IPHJslands,  or  territories.     And  if  any  pass,,  called 
si.Aia4i<«rranean  pass,  shall  have  been  obtained  and 
procured  by  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  then  and  in  such 
case  the  same  shall  be  delivered  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  like  manner  with  the  certificate  of  registry,  to 
the  persons  hereinbefore  authorized  to  receive  such 
certificate  of  registry :  and  such  certificates  so  ddi- 
vcred  up,  sliall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotland 
respectively;  and  such   Mediterranean   passes   shall 
also  be  transmitted  to  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  person  or  persons  authorized  to  receive  such 
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certificate  and  passes,  that  the  same  may  be- cancelled. 

liiiLrsement  certificate  of  registry  in  case  of  sale.  In 
case  of  any  alteration  of  property  in  the  same  port, 
by  the  sale  of  any  share  or  shares  in  any  ship  orvessel 
after  registering  thereof,  9iich  sale  or  transfer  of 
property  shall  always  be  acknowledged  by  indorse- 
ment in  the  certificate  of  registry, '  before  two  wit- 
nesses, in  order  to  prove  that  the  entire  property  in 
such  ship  is  vested  in  some  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  In  case  any  dispute  should  arise  concerning 
the  same,  the  above  indorsement  to  be  signed  by  the 
person  transferring  the  property  in  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel, or  by  some  person  legally  authorized  for  that 
purpose.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.  s.  21.  34  G.  III.  c. 
68.  s.  15,  and  by  stat.  16  G.  III.  c.  60.  s.  16. 

In  addition  to  the  above  indorsement  there  shall 
also  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate  of  registry,  before 
two  witnesses,  the  town,  place  or  parish  where  all 
persons  to  whom  the  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  transferred  shall  reside ;  or  if  such  persons 
usually  reside  abroad,  but  in  some  British  factory, 
then  tlie  name  of  such  factory  of  which  such  persons 
are  members ;  or  if  such  persons  reside  in  any  foreign 
town  or  city,  the  name  of  such  foreign  town  or  city, 
and  also  the  names  of  the  house  or  copartnership  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  or  with  whom  such  are 
agents  or  partners  ;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  so  transferred,  or 
his  agent,  shall  deliver  a  copy  of  such  indorsement  to 
the  person  authorized  to  make  the  registry,  who  is 
to  cause  an  entry  to  be  indorsed  on  the  oath  or  affi- 
davit upon  which  the  original  certificate  of  registry 
of  such  ship  or  vessel  was  obtained  ;  and  also  to  make 
a  memorandum  in  the  book  of  registers,  and  forth- 
with give  notice  to  the  commissIoHcrs  of  the  customs  in 
England  or  Scotland,  under  whom  they  respectively  act.' 

The  certificate  of  registry  of  such  vessel  shall  be 
recited  in  words  at  length  in  the  bill  or  instrument  of 
sale  thereof,  otherwise  such  bill  of  sale  shall  be  ut- 
terly void.     S.  1 7. 

Memorandum  of  change  of  the  mafter  to  be  indorsed 
en  certificate  of  registry.     As   often  as  the  master  or 
ommander  of  any  registered  vessel  shall  be  changed, 
the  master  or  owner  thereof  shall  deliver  to  the  per- 
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son  authorized  to  make  such  registry  at  the  port 
where  such  change  shall  take  place,  the  certificate  of 
registry  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall 
indorse  and  subscribe  a  memorandum  of  such  change, 
and  shall  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  port 
where  such  ship  orvessel  was  last  registered ;  who 
shall  likewise  make  a  memorandum  of  the  same  in 
the  register  book,  and  give  notice  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  in  England  and  Scotland.  S  1 8. 

Ship's  name  to  be  painted  on  her  stern.  No  owner  of 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  give  any  other 
name  thereto  than  that  by  which  she  was  first  regis- 
tered. And  all  owners  of  registered  vessels  shall, 
within  one  month  from  the  registry,  paint  in  white 
or  yellow  letters,  of  a  length  not  less  than  four  inches, 
upon  a  black  ground,  on  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  stern  (provided  there  shall  be  sufficient  space,  but 
if  not,  then  in  letters  as  large  as  such  space  will  ad- 
mit) the  name  by  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have 
t;een  registered,  and  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  so  keep  and  preserve  tlic  same.  And  if  such 
owner,  or  master  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel shall  wilfully  alter,  erase,  or  conceal,  or  permit 
the  same  to  be  dene,  unless  in  the  case  of  square 
rigged  vessels  in  time  of  war,  or  shall  in  any  written 
or  printed  paper  describe  such  ship  by  any  other  name 
than  that  by  which  she  was  first  registered,  or  shall 
verbally  describe  such  ship  or  vessel  by  any  other  name 
to  any  officer  of  the  revenue  in  the  due  execution  of 
his  duty,  such  owner  or  commander  thereof  shall  for- 
feit the  sum  of  iodI.     S.  19. 

By  stat.  26  G.  III.  c.  60,  all  persons  who  shall  ap- 
ply for  a  certificate  of  registry  in  Great  Britain, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  any  ship 
which  shall  be  built,  or  whose  building  shall  be  com- 
pleted after  the  1st  of  August  1786,  shall  produce  to 
the  person  authorized  to  grant  such  certilicate  a  true 
account,  under  the  hand  of  the  builder  of  the  same, 
of  the  propel-  denomination,  the  time  when,  and 
the  place  where  such  ship  or  vessel  was  built,  and  an 
exact  account  of  the  tonnage,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  first  purchaser ;  and  also  make  oath  before  tiie 
person  authorized  to  grant  snch  certificate,  that  the 
ship  or  vessel  for  which  such  certificate  is  required'  is 
the  same  with  that  so  described  by  the  builder.    And 

every 
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every  person  applying  for  a  like  certificate  in  any  of  || 
his  majesty's  colonies,  plantations,  or  territories, 
shall,  before  such  certificate  is  granted,  produce  tlie 
like  account,  under  the  builder's  hand,  and  take  the 
like  oath  as  is  required  to  be  produced  and  taken  by 
persons  appljring  in  Great  Britain.     S.  2o,  2 1. 

In  cat* a  ccrtifica'.!  '  '  '  lu  to  obtain  a  nnv  one.  if 
any  certificate  of  ri-^  ■  ^  '11  have  been  lost,  a  re- 
gister and  certificate  de  novo,  in  the  form  herein  di- 
rected, shall  be  granted  for  such  vessel,  according  to' 
15  G.  II.  c  3!  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  such  security 
shall  be  given  as  is  directed  in  this  act,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  oath  prescribed  by  15  G.  11.  the  like  oath  shall 
be  taken  and  subscribed  as  her-iih'Tf-re  directed,  by 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ships  .ird  vessels  as  are 
required  to  be  registered  by  this  act.     S.  22,  23. 

In  vihai  eases  ships  are  to  be  regtsttred  de  novo.  If 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall,  after  re;.M«rv,  be  altcre<:l,  cither 
in  form  or  burthen,  or  in  any  inanner  whatsoever, 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  registered  Je  novo  as  soon 
as  she  returns  to  her  port,  or  to  any  other  port  in 
which  she  may  be  r-  '•-•-—  \  by  virtue  of  this  act ; 
on  £iilurc  whereof  _>  or  vessel  shall  be  conii- 

dered  as  a  foreign  vessel.     S.  24. 

Prize  ships  how  to  be  rrgitftred.  The  owners  of 
?!I  'Hch  ships  as  shall  be  condemned  as  hwfil  prize, 

;,  upon  registry  thereof,  before  any  certificate  of  \ 
registry  shall  be  obtained,  produce  to  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  the  customs  a  certificate  of  the  condcmnntion 
of  such  vessel,  and  also  a  true  account  in  writing  of 
all  the  particulars  contained  in  the  certificate  herein-  \ 
before  set  forth,  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by  one  or 
more  skilful  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  to 
survey  such  ship  or  vcsael ;  and  shall  also  make  oatii 
before  the  said  officer,  that  soch  ship  or  vi  tscl  ir  the 
same  ship  or  vessel  mentioned  in  the  certificate.     S. 

No  ship  condemned  as  prize  shall  be  registered  in 
the  islands  of  CJuemsey,  Jersey,  or  the  Isle  of  Man, 
althr  -  *-  '-  '  -  .,;  to  his  majesty's  subjens  resident  in 
iho-  t  the  same  shall  be  registered  cither 

at  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Liverpool,  or  Whitehaven,  by  the  collector 
aiwi  comptroller  at  soch  port  respectively.  26  G.  III. 
c.  60.  s.  26. 

In  all  cases  where  any  ship  or  vessel  taken  and  cqi>- 
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dcmned  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies,  plantations^ 
or  islands  aforesaid,  shall  be  registered,  and  obtain  a. 
certificate,  an  exact  account  shall  be  subjoined  thereto 
of  the  sum  for  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have 
been  sold,  verified  upon  the  oath  of  the  person  ap- 
plying for  such  certificate  of  registry.     S.  27. 

All  certificates,  hereafter  to  be  granted  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act,  shall  distinguish  vhether  such  ships 
or  vessels  be  of  the  built  of  Great  Britain,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  colonies,  plan- 
tations, islands,  or  territories  aforesaid,  or  of  any  fo- 
reign country ;  and  shall,  if  British  built,  be  entitled 
"  Certificate  of  British  plantation  registry,"  and  if 
foreign  built,  shall  be  entitled  "  Certificate  of  foreign 
ship's  registry  for  the  European  trade,  British  pro- 
perty," as  the  case  may  be.     S.  28. 

Penalties  upon  ships  soiling  li-ithout  a  certific^e^J^O 
ship  or  vessel,  directed  by  this  act  to  he  regrstered, 
shall  be  permitted,  after  the  first  arrival  at  the  p9rt  to 
whidi  she  belongs,  at  the  expiration  of  tha  notice  by 
this  act  directed,  to  clear  outwards  for  foreign  paits, 
or  coastwise,  or  to  proceed  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  on  the  coasts,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  as  a 
British  ship  or  vessel,  unless  llie  owners  tiiereof  shall 
have  obtained  a  certificate  i  and  in  case  such  ship  or 
vessel  depart  from  such  port  without  being  registered, 
and  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  every  such 
ship  or  v^scl,  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,, ammuni- 
tion, tackle,  and  apparel  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture. 
S.  32, 

Penalty  on  ships  remainit:g  in  port  without  ctrtijicate 
of  registry.     If,  after  the  expiration  of  the  bcforc- 
j...  ..:,„..  I   notice,  any  ship  or  vessel  (being  square 
*"r  .  .11  be  found  in  any  port  within  20  leagues 

by  water  from  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  or  if 
any  vessel,  not  square  rigged,  be  found  within  any 
port  other  than  th;.i  to  which  siie  be'o:!gs,  without 
having  a  certificate  of  registry  herclnbcrote  directed,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  principal  ofiicer  of  such  port,  and 
he  is  hereby  required  to  detain  slcIi  until  the  master  or 
commander  sh;dl,  if  such  ship  or  vciscl  be  under  50 
tons,  give  security  by  bond  in  50I.  in  manner  hereinafter 
directed  ;  and  if  the  same  sh.ill  exceed  50  and  not  ex- 
ceed 100  tons,  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  1  col. ;  and 
if  the  same  shall  exceed  too  tons,  then  until  the  master 
or  conxnander  shall  with  one  security  give  bond  in 

20q1. 
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jool ,  with  condition  tliat  such  master  or  commander 
shall  forthwith  repair  with  her  to  the  port  fo  which 
she  belongs,  and  there  cause  her  to  be  registered, 
procure  a  certificate,  and  deliver  to  such  officer  such 
certificate  within  the  time  limited  in  the  condition  of 
such  bond  ;  which  time  is  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  vessel  from  the  port  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage  in  which  she 
may  be  engaged  ;  and  on  failure  of  producing  such 
certificate,  such  bond  shall  be  forfeited;  but  if  the 
certificate  be  produced  within  the  time  so  limited, 
such  hond  shall  be  void.  And  in  case  any  square 
rigged  vessel  shall  be  found  in  port,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  notice,  more  than  20  leagues 
distant  by  water  from  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
■  or  that  the  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  to  which 
she  belongs  shall  be  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  her 
entrance,  the  master  or  commander  shall,  within  48 
hours  after  his  arrival  at  such  port,  make  known  his 
OTrival  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, or  other  principal  officer  of  such  port ;  and 
shall  require  such  collector  and  comptroller  to  cause 
his  ship  or  vessel  to  be  surveyed  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer, who  shall  accordingly  make  a  perfect  survey, 
and  certify  the  several  particulars  thereof;  and  such 
collector  and  comptroller  shall  immediately  transmit 
the  said  certificate  of  survey  to  the  person  authorized 
to  register  ships  and  vessels  at  the  port  to  which  such 
vessel  belongs,  who  shall  register  such  vessel,  and 
grant  certificate  of  registry ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  principal 
officer  of  the  customs,  in  the  port  where  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be  so  found,  to  detain  her  until  a  per- 
fect and  accurate  survey,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
directed,  can  be  made. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  penal- 
ties upon  the  misconduct  of  officers,  forging  or  altering 
certificates  of  registry,  mode  of  recovering  penal- 
ties, &c. 

Oath  of  allegiance  to  foreign  states.  By  27  G.  III. 
c.  19.  s.  4,  no  oath  taken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ac- 
.quiring  the  rights  of  a  citizen  or  burgher  in  any  fo- 
reign city  or  tov/n  in  Europe,  to  be  enjoyed  during 
the  time  that  such  person  taking  such  oath  shall  re- 
side in  such  city  or  town,  and  for  a  limited  time  after 
such  residence  shall  have  expired,  shall  be  deemed  an 
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oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  state,  nor  inconsistent 
with  the  form  of  the  oath  upon  registry  prescribed  by 
7  and  8  W.  III. 

Ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  or  any 
other  body  corporate,  are  to  be  registered  upon  the 
oath  subscribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  company 
or  other  body  corporate,  or  by  any  other  officer  pro- 
perly authorized.     S.  7. 

&h'ips  in  the  Newfoundlnnd trade  requiring  no  registry. 
No  vessel  whatsoever,  not  exceeding  the  burthen  of 
30  tons,  and  not  having  a  whole  or  fixed  deck,  and 
being  employed  solely  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery, 
or  on  the  banks  or  shores  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  adjacent  to  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  north  of  Cape  Canso,  or 
of  the  islands  within  the  same,  or  in  trading  coastwise 
within  the  said  limits,  shall  be  subject  to  be  registered 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  act.     S.  8. 

Ships  built  in  Nenvfoiindland,  or  parts  adjacent,  htnvto 
he  registered.  Ships  built  in  Newfoundland,  and  those 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
NewBrunswick,adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  to  tlie  north  of  Cape  Canso,  or  in  the  islands 
within  the  said  limits,  on  account  of  owners  residing  in 
his  majesty's  European  dominions,  shall  be  registered 
in  the  above  places,  upon  the  husbands  or  principal 
agents  of  the  said  ships  taking  the  oath  required  ;  and 
such  certificates  shall  be  of  the  same  effiict  as  if 
granted  upon  the  oath  of  the  owners,  until  such  time 
as  they  shall  arrive  in  port  in  any  of  his  majesty's  Eu- 
ropean dominions,  where  they  may  be  respectively  re- 
gistered upon  the  oath  of  the  respective  owners,  but 
no  longer.  And  whenever  such  ship  shall  arrive  at 
any  such  port  in  his  majesty's  European  dominions, 
the  certificates  of  registry,  granted  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  be  cancelled ;  and  such  ships  are  hereby  required 
to  be  respectively  registered  de  novo  conformably  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  preceding  act.     S.  9. 

By  27  G.  III.  c.  19.  s.  13,  all  ships  not  registered 
according  to  the  directions  and  regulations  of  the  said 
act,  although  such  ships  may  be  owned  by  his  majesty's 
subjects,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  as  alien  ships,  and 
shall  in  all  cases  be  li-ible  to  such  and  the  same  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures  as  alien  ships  ai"e  by  law  liable  to  in 
similar  cases. 

Foreign 
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Fbreign  thipjbtv}  toht  regiitertd.  Bf  34  G.in.c.42, fo- 
reign sliips  ^' J  vessels  hcretolbrt  owned  by  iubjccu  of 
the  Ltc  French  king,whkb  ia  ccnsequeucc  oi  uny  capi- 
tuLtlon-atay  be  put  under  bis  majesty's  protection  at 
the  time  of,  or  in  CO  I  '  '  '        '     v 

foreign  colony,  nuy ^.  ..:..x ^ J 

as  hwful  prize,  and  shull  become  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Briti:>h  ships,  under  the  r::^'jIatioas  aod  re- 
strictions hereafter  rr.-'  -  '.  ".  '  '  ■'  t 
no  ship  shall  be  so      ^ 

certificate  under  the  band  and  seal  of  ttic  person  who 
conunandcd  in  chief,  by  sea  or  laud,  at  the  time 
when  such  foreign  colony  vrxi  surrendered  (or  in  ca^c 
of  the  death  or  departin-c  of  any  such  offictT  before 
luch  ccrtiikate  shall  have  been  so  given,  then  upon  a 
like  rr    ' '  inder  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  {>erson 

who  si ;iand  in  chief,  by  sea  or  land,  at  such  co- 
lony), testifying  that  such  ship  or  vessel  was  put  under 
the  protection  pf  his  majesty  at  the  said  time  \  and 
upon  oath,  hereinafter  directed,  being  taken  and 
subscribed  before  the  jierson  authorized  to  make  such 
registry,  by  the  owner  of  such  ship,  if  she  belong  to 
one  person  only  \  or  in  case  there  shall  be  two  joint 
owners,  then  by  both  of  such  joint  owners,  if  both 
be  resident  within  20  miles  of  the  place  where  such 
registry  is  required,  or  by  one  of  such  owners,  if  one 
or  both  of  them  shall  be  resident  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance i  or  if  the  number  of  such  owners  shall  exceed 
two,  then  by  the  greater  part  of  them,  if  the  greater 
number  of  them  shall  be  resident  within  20  miles, 
not  in  any  case  exceeding  three  of  such  owmers,  or 
by  one  of  such  owners,  if  all  shall  be  resident  at  a 
greater  distance.  Provided  that  such  registry  shall, 
for  the  island  sf  St.  Domingo,  be  made  at  the  iy)rt 
of  Kingston  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  for  any  of 
the  French  leeward  Islands,  in  the  port  of  Roseau  in 
.ind  of  Dominica ;  and  the  said  ports  of  King- 
'  T^osean  shall  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of 
^     ry,  be  deemed  to  be  tl»c  port  to  which  such 

p  belongs.    S.  i. 

Sui'  -rv/ards  bt  rtgisUrti  as  prizt-skips. 

His  niA '...;,  u;  lilt  advice  of  his  privy-council,  may 
Tt  any  wmc,  on  the  arrival  of  any  such  ship  in  Great 
Britain,  upon  apfrfication  made  to  him,  authorize  any 
•    ■    ■  "  'luty  whatever 

1  -    ...   ..-  ....   .-.her  necessary 
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tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  thereof)  to  be  registered, 
2S  iu  the  case  of  a  priz^-bhip,  in  any  port  of  Great 
Britain.     S.  4. 

Certijuate  to  bt  prewired  by  majfer,  creiv,  and  fas- 
icngtvi  of  iUih  ships.  No  jKfson  heretofore  a  subject 
of  the  late  French  ki«^,  being  a  white  person,  a 
mulatto,  or  free  negro,  sli.iU  bs  employed  to  navigate 
any  vessel  bound  from  suck  foreign  colony,  to  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  or  be  conveyed  as  a 
passenger  pn  board  thereof,  unless  such  person  shall 
produce  a  certificate  under  the  luind  and  seal  of«tbe 
person  who  commands  iu  chief  in  such  foreign  co- 
lony, or  at  the  place  therein  whence  such  shi{)  shall 
sail,  testifying  tliat  such  person  has  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty  i  and  no  nqrro- 
slave  belonging  to  any  person  whatsoever,  heretofore 
a  subject  of  the  late  French  king,  shall  be  so  con- 
veyed or  employed,  but  upon  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  his  master  (which  master  shall  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  as  aforesaid), 
certifying  the  good  character  of  such  negro-, lave,  and 
testifying  that  his  conduct  has  been  such  that  he  may 
be  safely  admitted  into  the  ports  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions; which  certificate  shall  be  indorsed  by  the 
person  who  commands  in  chief  his  majesty's  troops 
or  vessels  at  the  place  from  whence  such  ship  shall 
sail,  signifj'ing  that  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  thereof;  upon  pain  that  the  master  or  com- 
mander of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  50I.  for  every  per- 
son respectively  empbyed  or  conveyed  in  such  ship 
without  having  such  certificate.     S.  5. 

Skips  rtqiiiring  registry  hew  to  be  navigated.  By  34 
Geo.  III.  c.  68,  no  goods,  wares,  or  mcrdiandizes 
j|^y|gr  shall,  from  the  expiration  of  six  months 
aSatihe^oBclusion  of  the  present  war,  be  imported 
into  0r  exported  from  any  port  or  place  in  Great 
Britain,  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderncy,  Sark,  or 
Man,  to  any  other  port  or  place  of  the  same,  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  which  by  law  is  or  shall  be  required 
to  be  registered  as  a  British  sliip  or  vessel,  unless  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  be  navigated  by  a  master  and 
tlirec-fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners  British  subjects. 
Nor,  from  the  expiration  of  six  montlis  firom  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  present  war,  shall  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel, which  by  law  is  or  shall  be  required  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  Britisli  ship  or  vi^-.>i;l,  be  navigated  but  by 

4  I^  a  master 
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a  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least 
British  subjects,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  S. 

a>  3- 

Vessels  in  the  coasting-trade  and  British  Jisheries  hoiv 

te  be  navigated.  No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes 
whatever  shall  be  carried  from  any  port  in  Great 
Britain,  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man,  to  any  other  port  or  place  of  the  same, 
nor  shall  any  ship  be  permitted  to  sail  in  ballast 
from  or  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  ports,  nor  be 
employed  in  fishing  on  the  said  coasts,  unless  such 
ship  shall  be  wholly  and  solely  manned  with  and 
navigated  by  a  master  and  mariners  all  British 
subjects.  The  commissioners  of  the  customs  may, 
however,  by  licence  under  their  hands,  authorize 
any  such  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  fishing  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  to  have 
on  board  any  foreign  mariners  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  British  mariners  thereof  in  the  art  of 
fishing ;  such  foreign  mariners  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  mariners  on  board  such  ves- 
sel, except  in  cases  of  sickness,  death,  desertion,  or 
capture.     S.  5. 

IFhat  persons  may  be  masters  or  mariners  of  British 
ships.  By  Stat.  34  G.  III.  c.  68,  no  person  shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  to  be  the  master 
of  a  British  ship,  or  to  be  a  British  sailor,  seaman, 
or  mariner,  except  the  natural-born  subjects  of  his 
majesty,  or  persons  naturalized  by  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment, or  made  dcniaens  by  letters  of  denization  ;  or 
except  persons  who  have  become  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects by  virtue  of  conquest  or  cession  of  some  newly 
acquired  country,  and  who  shall  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  or  the  oath  of  fidelity 
required  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  by  which  such 
newly  acquired  country  came  into  his  majesty's  pos- 
session, except  as  is  hereinafter  provided.    S.  6. 

But  every  foreign  seaman  serving  on  board  any  of 
his  majesty's  ships  in  time  of  war,  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  who  shall  also  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  employed  as  a  master  of  a 
British  ship  or  vessel,  or  as  a  British  mariner  on  boai-d 
any  British  ship,  upon  delivering  certificates  from 
the  captains  under  whom  he  served,  of  the  time  he 
shall  have  served,  and  of  his  faitJiful  service  and  good 
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behaviour,  and  a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.     S.  7. 

Penalty  on  persons  not  qualified,  serving  on  board 
merchant  ships.  No  person  who  has  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  state  shall  be  deemed  quali- 
fied to  be  the  master  of  a  British  ship  or  vessel, 
or  a  British  sailor,  unless  such  person  shall  have  taken 
such  oath  of  allegiance  before  he  became  so  qualified ; 
and  any  person  who  shall,  after  having  become  dis- 
qualified by  taking  such  oath  of  allegiance,  take  the 
,  charge  or  command  of  any  British  ship  or  vessel,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds ; 
and  if  such  person  shall  engage  to  serve  as  a  British 
seaman  or  mariner  on  board  any  such  ship,  he 
shall  forfeit  ten  pounds,  unless  the  owners  shall  shew 
that  such  disqualifications  were  unknown  to  them  or 
their  agents  at  the  time  of  engaging  such  master  or 
sailor  to  serve  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel.  Ex- 
cept -in  the  navigation  on  the  seas  of  America  and 
the  West-Indies,  any  negroes  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  in  the  seas  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lascars  and  other  natives  of  any 
of  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  may  be  employed  as  British  sailors,  seamen, 
or  mariners,  in  manner  heretofore  practised.  Pro- 
vided nevertheless,  that  no  negro  belonging  to  any 
person  who  has  become  a  subject  of  his  majesty,  in 
manner  before  described,  in  any  of  the  islands  or 
colonies  late  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  employed  in  manner  before  men- 
tioned as  a  British  sailor,  seaman,  or  mariner,  unless 
all  the  conditions  required  by  the  34th  G.  III.  c.  42, 
shall  have  been  complied  with  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  said  act. 

Foreigners  may  serve  in  time  of  war.  By  the  13th 
G.  11.  c.  3,  his  majesty  in  time  of  war  may  permit 
merchant  ships  to  be  navigated  by  foreigners,  pro- 
vided one-fourth  of  the  crew  be  British  subjects. 

Penalty  on  ships  navigated  contrary  to  the  act.  If 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  whatever  sliall  be 
imported  or  exported,  or  carried  coastwise,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  .ict,  or  any  of  them,  all  such 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  also  the  ship 
or  vessel,  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition, 
tackle,  and  apparel,  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  if  any 
ship  shall  sail  in  ballast,  or  shall  sail  to  be  employed 

in 
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in  fishing  along  the  coast  in  manner  hcrtin  before 
II  ',    or,  being  required  to  he  manued   and 

11:,  uith  a  master  and  a  certain  proportion  of 

British  mariners,  in  manner  heivin  before  directed, 
shall  not  be  manned  and  navigated  accordingly,  such 
ship  or  vcsssel,  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  ammu- 
nition, tackle,  and  apparel,  and  all  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize  on  board,  shall  be  forfeited.  S.  lo. 

All  goods,  vrarcs,  and  merchandize,  and  all  ves- 
sels, forfeited  by  tlxis  act,  may  be  seized  by  the  coci- 
nundcr  of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  or 
any  commissioned,  warrant,  or  petty  oiHccr  specially 
appointed,  or  by  any  oiEcer  or  officers  of  his  majesty's 
customs  or  excise. 

If  any  British  ship  shall  be  found  at  sea,  having  on 
board  a  greater  number  of  foreign  mariners  than  is 
allowed  by  this  act,  or  any  law  in  force  or  hereafter 
to  be  made,  and  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  the  actual  necessity  of  engaging 
$1!  "-s  in  seme  port,  by  occa- 

sioi.  -.  I.-. •-,  death,  oi   -,...-. en  of  the  hice 

number  of  British  mariners,  or  of  the  same  having 
been  taken  prisoners  during  his  voyage,  and  that 
British  mariners  could  not  be  engaged  at  sui' 
port  to  supply  their  place,  and  that  for  the  i 
gatlon  of  sudi  tliip  or  vessel,  it  became  necessasy  to 
engage  and  employ  such  foreign  mariners,  under  the 
hand  of  his  majesty's  consul  at  the  foreign  port  where 
the  mariners  are  so  engaged,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
consul  there,  nnder  the  hands  of  two  known  British 
merchants  at  such  foreign  jfert,  no  seizures  shall  be 
made  by  the  persons  authorized  under  this  act,  nor 
shall  such  ships  be  molested  or  detained  at  sea  -,  but 
such  persons  shall  indorse  the  eenificatc  so  pro- 
duced, testifying  the  production  thereof,  and  when 
and  where  met  with  at  sea,  and  that  the  number 
of  foreign  mariners  correspond  with  tlte  certificate 
of  such  British  consul,  or  such  known  British  mer- 
chants, for  the  consideration  and  investigation  of  the 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  customs  in  England 
and  Scotland  respectively. 

Property  •  ■     »,  how  ti  l(  transfcrrnh      By  34 

G.  III.  c.  c  _.  _,.  no  transfer,  nor  agreement  for 
transfer,  of  the  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  eitlier 
in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  made  but  by  a  bill  of  sale 
or  instrument  in  writing,  which  shall  contain  a  recital 
in  words  at  length  of  tiic  ccrtiiicatc  of  registry. 
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If  a  ship  be  at  sea  at  the  time  when  the  transfer  i^ 
made,  so  that  an  indorsement  and  certificate  cannot 
be  immediately  made,  the  sale,  or  contract  for  sale, 
sliall,  notwithstanding,  be  made  by  some  instrument 
in  writing,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  deliveretl  to 
the  person  authorized  to  make  registry,  who  is  to  in- 
dorse an  entry  thereof  on  the  oath  or  affidavit,  make 
a  memorandum  in  the  book  of  registers,  and  give 
notice  to  tlic  commissioners  of  the  customs  as  before 
directed ;  aad  witJiin  ten  days  after  the  ship  returns 
to  |)ort,  an  indorsement  shall  be  made  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  and  a  copy  tliereof  delivered  as  before- 
mentioned  ;  otherwise  such  sale  shall  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  be  void.     S.  16. 

Where  the  owner  of  any  ship  shall,  at  the  time  of 
transferring  the  property  in  any  ships,  be  abroad,  so 
that  an  indorsement,  &c.  or  such  bill  of  sale,  cannot 
be  immediately  made,  the  same  may  be  done  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  such  transfer,  in  which 
case,  within  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  owner 
or  his  agent  in  this  kingdom,  (if  the  ship  be  in  any 
port  thereof,  and  if  not,  within  ten  days  after  such 
ship's  arrival)  an  indorsement  on  the  certificate  of 
registry  shall  be  made,  &c.  as  before  directed.  S.  17. 

Masters  of  ships  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  certifi- 
cate of  registry  to  the  proper  person  empowered  to 
make  registry,  upon  being  required  so  to  do  by  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  the  major  part  of  the  owners, 
(if  such  master  have  not  any  property  therein)  or  by 
the  other  owner  or  owners,  or  major  part  thereof, 
(if  such  master  have  any  share  therein)  and  upon 
oath  being  made  by  such  owner,  owners,  or  major 
part  thereof,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  near 
JldlCMrinch  refusal  shall  be,  such  justice  may  grant 
his  wufi  JBl  to  bring  the  master  before  himj  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  said  certificate  is  tvilfuUy  de- 
tained, such  master  shall  pay  one  hundred  potmds, 
and  on  failure  of  payment  shall  be  committed  to  the 
common  jail,  for  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more 
than  12.     S.  18. 

Upon  the  justice's  certifying  the  above  wilful  re- 
fiisal  of  the  master  of  any  vessel  to  deliver  up  the 
certificate  to  the  person  authorized  to  make  registry, 
he  shall  register  the  said  ship  de  novo,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  law  being  complied  with.     S.  19, 

When  projierty  in  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to 
any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  shall  be  transferred  by 
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sale,  and  such  vessel  shall  lie  required  to  be  registered 
de  novo,  it  shnll  not  be  done  unless  there  be  produced 
to  the  register,  the  bill  or  other  instrument  of  sale. 
Provided  always,  that  the  commissioners  of  customs, 
and  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander 
in  chief  for  the  time  being  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey 
or  Jersey,  or  of  any  colony,  plantation,  island,  or 
territory  belonging  to  his  majesty,  may,  upon  due 
consideration  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  give  directions  for  the  registering  such  vessel  de 
novo,  and  granting  a  certificate  of  such  registry,  not- 
withstanding such  bill  or  other  instrument  of  sale 
shall  not  have  been  produced  as  aforesaid;  and 
such  registry  shall  be  made,  and  such  certificate 
thereof  shall  be  accordingly  granted,  if  all  the  other  re- 
gulations required  by  the  la'wrs  in  force  concerning  the 
registry  of  ships  de  novo  be  complied  with.     S.  2o. 

If  there  shall  be  any  alteration  of  property  at  the 
same  port,  and  the  owner  shall  be  desirous  of  having 
the  ship  registered  de  «ijiii5,-»uch  ship  may  be  so  re- 
gistered, provided  all  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
conditions  are  complied  with  relative  to  vessels  re- 
gistered de  novo.  S.  21. 

In  case  of  any  transfer  of  property  in  any  ship 
whilst  at  sea,  such  ship  shall  proceed  directly  to  the 
port  for  which  the  cargo  then  on  board  is  destined, 
and  shall  sail  from  thence  to  the  port  of  his  majesty's 
dominions  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  any  other  such 
port  in  which  she  may  be  legally  registered;  and 
such  ship  may  take  on  board  in  the  port  for  which 
her  original  cargo  was  destined,  -or  in  any  other  port 
in  the  course  of  her  voyage  home,  such  cargo  as  may 
be  legally  carried  to  such  port  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions where  she  may  be  so  registered  de  novo.  And 
if  such  tracsfcr  of  property  shall  be  made  while  such 
ship  is  in  any  foreign  port,  as  soon  as  the  master  of 
sucli  ship  shall  become  acquainted  therewith,  such 
ship,  after  havuig  delivered  the  cargo  then  on  board 
at  the  port  for  wiiich  she  is  destined,  shall  sail  thence- 
from  to  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  any 
other  such  port  in  which  she  may  be  legally  regis- 
tered ;  and  may  take  on  board  at  the  port  fsr 
which  her  original  cargo  was  so  destined,  or  at  any 
other  port  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  home,  such 
d«"go  as  may  be  legally  carried  to  such  port  of  his 
majcity's  dominions  where  she  mr.y  be  so  registered  de 
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novo.  And  if  such  transfer  of  property  shall  be  made 
while  such  ship  is  on  a  fishing  voyage,  as  soon  as  the 
master  pf  such  ship  shall  become  acquainted  there- 
with, such  ship,  after  having  finished  such  fishing  voy- 
age, without  touching  at  any  foreign  port,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs  or  refreshments,  or  for  deli%'ering 
any  part  of  her  cargo,  shall  sail  to  the  port  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  any  other 
such  port  where  she  may  be  legally  registered,  and  may 
take  on  board  at  the  foreign  port  or  ports  last  dfe- 
cribed,  or  at  any  other  ports  in  the  course  of  her  voy- 
age home,  such  cargo  as  may  be  legally  carried  to 
such  port  of  his  majesty's  dominions :  and  every  such 
ship  as  aforesaid  shall  be  registered  de  novo,  as  soon  as 
she  returns  to  the  port  of  his  majesty's  dominions  to 
which  she  belongs,  or  to  any  such  port  in  which  sKe 
may  be  legally  registered  by  virtue  of  the  said  act ; 
on  failure  whereof  such  ship  shall  be  deemed  from 
thenceforth  to  be  a  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall 
not  again  be  registered,  or  be  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  a  British  ship  or  vessel,  unless  upon  special  repre- 
sentation of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  com- 
missioners of  customs,  or  Xi>  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being 
of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  of  any  co- 
lony, plantation,  island,  or  territory  to  his  majesty 
belonging,  as  the  case  may  be :  provided  neverthe- 
less, that  in  no  case  the  ship  or  vessel  of  which  the 
property  is  so  transferred,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  British  ship  or  vessel,  unless  she  shall  re- 
turn to  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to  such  other 
port  in  which  she  may  be  registered  de  novo,  within 
the  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  such 
transfer  of  property,  if  such  ship  shall  not  be  on  a 
voyage  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Horn  ;  or  within  two  ye;u-s,  if  the 
ship  is  on  the  above  voyages  at  the  time  such  trans- 
fer of  property  shall  take  place,  except  by  the  order 
of  the  said  commissioners,  governor,  lieutenarvt- 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief  respectively,  S.  22. 
See  Fisheries,  Navigation,  Plantations,  Shipping. 

REGISTER  SHIP.  The  ships  that  bring  home  the 
produce  of  South  America  to  Spain,  chiefly  gold  and 
silver,  are  called  register  ships.     See  Flota,  Galleons, 

REGRATING,  FORESTALLING,  and  INGROSS- 
ING  are  offences  so  similarly  injurious  to  the  public, 

that 
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that  they  are  generally  classed  together.  Rtgrating, 
IS  described  by  the  stat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  14,  is 
the  buying  of  com,  or  other  dead  victual,  in  any  mar- 
ket, and  selling  it  again  in  the  same  market,  or  within 
fotu-  miles  of  the  place. 

Forestalliag,  by  the  same  stat.  is  the  buying  or  con- 
tracting for  any  merehandize  or  victual  coming  in  the 
way  to  market,  or  dissuading  persons  firom  buying 
their  goods  or  provisions  there,  or  persuading  them 
to  enhance  the  price  when  there.  Ingrossing  is  also 
described  to  be  the  getting  into  one's  possession,  or 
buying  up,  large  quantities  of  com,  or  other  dead 
victuals,  with  intent  to  sell  them  again. 

Several  statutes  have  been  made  against  these  prac- 
tices in  general,  and  also  specially  with  respect  to 
particular  species  of  goods,  according  to  their  several 
circumstances,  all  of  v  "  "  '  ■  \n  the  5  and  6  Edw.  II. 
c  14,  and  all  acts  for  g  the  same,  are  repealed 

by  sue.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  This  i»  entided  An 
act   for  repealing    several    laws    therein    mentioned 

against  '—  '  —   ,  *" *-;'Icrs,  and  regratcrs, 

and  for  i>t  prosecutions  for 

offimces committed  agntnst  the  said  act. 

The  preamble  to  this  act,  which  is  not  a  little  re> 
markable,  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  e^cpcriencc,  that 
the  restraints  laid  by  several  statutes  upon  the  dealing 
in  com,  meal,  flour,  cattle,  and  sundiy  other  sorts  of 
victuals,  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in  the  said  com- 
modities, have  a  teitdency  to  discourage  tlic  growth 
and  enhance  the  price  of  the  same,  which  statutes, 
if  put  in  execution,  would  bring  great  distress  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and 
in  particular  upon  those  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
N\  r. 

1 il.cn  proceeds,  and  expressly  repeals  "  the 

3  an  J  4  £dw.  VI.  relative  to  the  buying  and  selling 
bf  butter  and  cheese }  the  5  and  6  Edward  VI. 
against  regraters,  forcstallcrs,  and  engrossers;  the 
3  Philip  and  M.u-y,  relative  to  the  keeping  of  niikh 
kioe,  and  for  breeding  and  rearing  of  calves ;  the 
5  Eliz.  rebtivc  to  badgers  of  corn,  and  drovers  of 
c^tlej  the  15  Car.  II.  for  preventing  the  selling  of 
live  fjt  cattle  by  butchers  $  and  tlie  5  Anne,  entitled 
An  act  for  continuing  the  laws  therein  mentioned, 
relating  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  buying  and  Klling  of 
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cattle  in  Smithfield,  and  for  suppressing  of  piracy, 
as  relates  to  butchers  selling  cattle  alive  or  dead,  with- 
in the  cities  of  London  and  "Westminster,  or  within 
ten  miles  thereof,  and  all  the  acts  made  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  same,  being  detrimental  to  the 
supply  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  poor  of  tliis 
kingdom,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  liercby  declared 
to  be  repealed." 

TIic  question  of  the  policy  of  laws  against  these  prac- 
tices has  rA:cntly  been  much  agitated,  and  divided 
the  opinions  of  men  of  the  first  talents  and  experi- 
ence in  the  country. 

The  late  minister  coincides"  in  opinion  wth  Mr. 
Adam  Smith,  *'  that  every  tlung  in  trade  should  be 
suffered  to  find  its  level,  and  that  tliese  evils  would 
in  time  remedy  themselves."  "Whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  late  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  was  of  opi- 
nion that  these  practices  were  so  injurious  to  the 
poor  and  middling  classes  of  society,  as  to  call  forth 
the  immediate  punishment  of  the  law. 

Whether  the  practices  of  jobbers,  or  midJic-men,  • 
are  productive  of  scarcity,  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
provisions,  or  whether  these  may  be  classed  as  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  evils,  the  rfiect  of  which  is  counter- 
poised by  the  certain  supply  of  this  widely-extended  ' 
and  multitudinous  metropolis,  is  a  question  of  con^ 
siderable  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Smith 
relative  to  the  universal  freedom  of  trade,  however, 
as  far  as  concerns  other  articles,  which  relating  to 
things  more  or  less  dLspensable  in  their  nature,  as  any 
species  of  manufacture,  or  even  clothing,  such  an 
opinion  may  be  founded )  provisions,  or  articles  of 
t4»e  first  necessity,  may  nevertheless  constitute  a  parti- 
cuhf  exception  to  the  rule. 

If  it  were,  indeed,  true,  that  a  number  of  wealthy  in- 
dividuals,stationcd  at  all  the  avenues  of  this  metropolis, 
were  combined  together  to  intercept  the  supplies  com- 
ing to  market,  to  monopolize  these,  and  afterwards 
sell  them  at  their  own  price ;  if  these  men  had  it  in 
their  power  to  create,  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  an 
artificial  scarcity,  the  price  of  provisions  would  then 
be  estimated  by  the  avarice  of  the  wealthy  possessor,'  . 
and  the  asi  of  the  poor  man  vnould  be  hard  indeed.  ■ 

It  was  ably  urged  by  the  prrsent  lord  chief  justice  ' 
EUcnborough,  upon  the  trial  of  Rusby,  that  the  en-  • 
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forcement  of  these  obsolete  laws,  which  the  legisla- 
ture had  expressly  repealed,  and  emphatically  pro- 
nounced that  these  statutes,  if  put  in  execution, 
would  bring  great  distress  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and,  in  particular,  upon 
those  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster; 
and  all  the  acts  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  be- 
ing detrimental  to  the  supply  of  the  labouring  and 
manufacturing  poor ;  must,  if  strictly  enforced,  pre- 
vent the  regular  supply  of  this  vast  metropolis,  which 
could  not  be  insured  of  its  necessary  supply  but  from 
the  speculations  of  those  middle  men,  by  whom  the 
market  is  certainly  and  effectually  supplied. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  although  the  ports 
have  been  recently  opened  for  importation,  and  shut 
to  the  exportation  of  provisions,  that  these  have,  ne- 
vertheless, not  decreased  in  price  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  %v3s  expected  from  such  measures,  although 
these  practices  of  forestalling  are  not  less  practised 
than  formerly.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  the  sole  cause  of  the  mischief  complained  of. 
Perhaps  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  occa- 
sioned by  the  vast  influx  of  wealth,  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  its  extensive  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, the  quantity  of  paper  currency,  and,  above 
all,  the  vast  increase  of  the  national  debt,  with  the 
necessarily  consequent  increase  of  taxes,  may  be  the 
best  mode  of  accounting  for  the  present  high  price  of 
the  markets,  of  which  so  many  complain,  but  so  few 
know  how  to  remedy.     See  Maximum. 

RE-INSURANCE.     See  Marine  lusurance. 

REMITTANCE,  the  payment  of  money  in  one 
country,  either  by  sending  cash,  a  bill  of  exchange, 
draft,  or  order  for  payment.  Bankers  are,  in  general, 
the  agents  through  whose  hands  remittances  are 
sent ;  and  the  money  paid  them,  in  these  cases,  for 
trouble,  &c.  is  also  called  remittance. 

REPRESENTATION.     See  Marine  Insurance. 

REPRISALS.     See  Latv  of  Nations. 

REQUESTS      See  Courts. 

RFiJPONDENTIA.     See  Bottomry. 

REST!  rU  r  ON  is  where  any  money  has  been  wrong- 
fully received  or  paid  by  mistake,  and  the  party  so 
paying  is  entitled  to  demand  it  back.     See  Mistake 

RETURN  OF  PREMIUM.    See  Insurance,  Marine. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  LTnited  States  of  Ame- 
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rJca,  about  70  miles  in  length,  and  46  in  brcadtli. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  small  island  on  the  coast, 
only  thirteen  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
and  is  a  particularly  fertile  and  delightful  spot.  For 
the  exports,  imports,  and  trade,  see  United  States. 

RIGA,  a  large  commercial  sea-port  of  Russia,  the  ca- 
pital of  I^ivonia,  and  situated  on  the  river  Dwina. 
Corn,  skins,  leather,  timber,  and  naval  stores  com- 
pose its  chief  exports ;  but  as  the  trade  and  produc- 
tions of  Russia  have  been  treated  at  great  length,  we 
refer  to  the  article  Russia.  Riga  is  situated  E.  long. 
24  deg.  25  min.  and  N.  lat.  57  deg. 

RIVERS.  By  stat.  4  H.  VII.  c.  15,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  is  to  have  the  conservation  in  breaches  and 
ground  overflown,  as  far  as  the  water  ebbs  and  flows 
in  the  river  Thames. 

By  Stat.  4  G.  III.  c.  12,  maliciously  to  damage  or 
destroy  any  banks,  sluices,  or  other  works,  on  such 
navigable  river,  to  open  the  flood-gates,  or  other- 
wise obstruct  the  navigation,  is  made  felony,  pu- 
nishable with  14  years  transportation;  but  persons 
may  justify  the  going  of  their  servants  or  horses  upon 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  for  towing  of  barges, 
&c.  to  whomsoever  the  right  of  the  soil  may  belong. 
I  Ld.  Raymond  725. 

ROME,  a  great  city  of  Italy  and  the  capital  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical states,  latitude  41  deg.  43  min.  north, 
longitude  30  deg.  10  min.  east.  It  contains  about 
160,000  inhabitants.  Oil,  wine,  silk  and  fruits,  the 
production  of  that  fine  soil  and  climate,  compose  its 
articles  of  export,  to  which  may  be  added  grain  and 
wool. 

Some  sorts  of  perfumery  and  fine  artificial  flowers 
are  the  manufactures  in  which  modern  Rome  excels, 
nevertheless  there  are  some  of  ribbons,  satins,  and 
velvets.  The  fine  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  are 
those  most  cultivated  at  Rome,  and  in  which  that 
city  yet  excels.  It  is  the  school  of  arts  and  admira- 
tion of  strangers  from  all  parts,  who  go  there  to  study 
and  admire  the  relics  of  grandeur  of  the  ancient  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  Civitta  Vecchia  is  the  sea-port 
of  Rome,  but  the  commerce  is  to  small  amount  and 
of  little  importance. 

ROT  I'ERDAM,    a   great    city   of  the   United   Pro- 
vinces  of  Holland,  next  to   Amsterdam   in   riches, 
commerce,  and  population.     The  communication  be- 
tween 
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twccn  this  city  and  the  sea  is  more  commodious  and 
facile  than  that  of  Amsterdam  itself,  nor  indeed  is 
there  in  the  world  a  city  that  offers  equal  facility  and 
ease  for  trade  in  other  respects  ■,  it  is  an  exact  copy 
of  Amsterdam  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  contains  near 
6opoo  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  Meuse, 
about  15  miles  from  the  sea.  See  Amsterdam  and 
Seven  United  Stipes. 
ROUEN,  a  city  of  France  and  capital  of  the  pro>'ince 
of  Normandy.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Seine,  between  Paris  and  Havre  de  Grace;  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  sea-port  of  the  former,  and  the 
deptt  of  the  latter,  for  supplying  the  interior  of  the 
country  with  foreign  merchandizes. 

Woollen,  cotton  and  silk  cloths,  stockings,  hats, 
and  many  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Rouen, 
of  which  the  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of  Havre 
and  all   the  towns  on  the  coast,   depends  chiefly 
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on  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  America. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Rouen 
has  suffered  greatly ;  for,  though  it  did  not  attract 
the  fury  of  the  violent  party  to  the  same  degree  with 
Lyons,  the  revolts  in  St.  Domingo  and  the  other 
islands,  togetlier  with  the  complete  destruction  of  all 
maritime  coimection  between  France  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  a  number  of  years,  has  given  it  a  blow 
that  will  not  very  soon  be  recovered. 
ROYAL  EJ^CHANGE,  the  meeting  place  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  stands  in  the  ward  of  Cornhill, 
and  is  the  finest  and  strongest  building  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.     It  was  founded  in  the  year  1566. 

Merchants,  and  such  as  have  business  with  them, 
meet  every  day  at  'Change  hours ;  and,  for  the  more 
regular  and  readier  dispatch  of  business,  they  dispose 
of  themselves  into  separate  walks,  according  to  the 
following  plan : 
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RUSSIA*  the  most  extensive  empire  in  the  worldi  ex- 
ceeding in  ntiinber  of  square  miles  the  whole  of  the 
Ro^nan, empire  at  its  greatest  ujagnitude. 

As  this  country  is  so  extensive,  so  important,  and 
so  recently  started  into  conxinerce  and.  civilization,  it 
\-r..\\  HOC  be  useless  nor  improper  to  enter  at  greater 
kngilr  into  the  details  concerning  it,  than  of  countries 
better  known.  In  doing  this,  a  better  guide  ca:inot 
bt  followed  than  professor  Petri,  of  Erfurt,  who  pub- 
^•.  Ushcd  a  njemoir  on  that  subject,  after  having  spent 
lo  years  in  travelling  over  that  extended  country. 

Russia  comprises  in  her  vast  territories  an  immense 
quaiitity  of  productions.  Her  mountains,  her 
rivers,  her  forests,  her  fields,  abound  in  riches  ;  but 
most  of  their  products  remain  in  their  rude  state,  till 
wrought  by  foreign  industry  ;  they  then  return  to  the 
soil  whence  they  sprung,  after  paying  handsomely 
for  the  change  tliey  have  undergone.  Russia  might 
export  considerable  quantities  of  a  multitude  of  arti- 
cles, as  iron,  copper,  wood,  grain,  cattle,  charcoal, 
fish,  wines,  fi-uits,  tobacco,  leather,  hemp,  furs,  salt, 
alum,  sulphur,  cotton,  silk,  gold,  silver,  camels,  ho- 
ney, isinglass,  rhubarb,  wool,  capers,  horn,  seal-skins, 
poultry,  saltpetre,  linseed,  linseed-oil,  pitch,  tallow, 
&c. 

The  balance  of  tr^de  is  continually  becoming  more 
and  more  favourable.  However  high  the  price  of 
commodities  may  be,  she  cannot  lose,  because  she 
pnly  barters,  without  purchasing. 

Rubles.  Rubles. 

In  1780  the  amount  of  Imp.  was  8,000,000,  of  Exp.  10,900,000 
1790        -         -         -         -       1.'>,GOO,000  13,400,000 

1795        .         -         -         .       18,M0,O(;0  21,360,000 

What  an  evident  advantage  in  favour  of  the  trade 
of  Rtissia  !  But  the  wants  of  this  empire  increase 
every  year  in  proportion  to  its  industry;  so  that  at 
length  its  productions  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  luxury  of  the  middle  class,  if  its  inhabitants 
neglect  to  make  the  most  of  those  resources  which 
nature  has  lavi.shed  with  such  prodigality. 

Amongst  thecommodities  the  consumption  of  which 
hasbeenincreasedathomeby  luxury  to  the  detriment  of 
exportation,  may  be  reckoned  many  articles,  as  horned 
cattle,  leather,  tallow,  isinglass,  furs,  wood,  hemp,  &c. 
If  the  quantity  of  these  commodities  be  augmented, 
the  balance  of  trade  is  secured  in  her  favour.    In  fact, 
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leather,  oxen,  and  furs,  form  a  principal  object  in  the 
commerce  of  Russia.  In  1790,  she  sold  oxen  to  the 
amount  of  8i,oco  rubles,  whilst  her  purchases  did 
not  exceed  25,000  ;  she  received  2>500,coo  rubles 
for  leather,  and  1,103,009  rubles  for  tallow.  The 
.  SQUthcrn  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  Astrakan, 
Orenburg,  die  governments  of  Azof,  Perm,  and 
1  bur,  raise  numerous  flocks ;  an  employment  less 
laborious  than  agriculture,  as  nature  provides  for 
them  every  thing  necessary. 

'i'he  fisheries,  if  well  mannged,  would  produce 
great  profits  from  isinglass  and  caviar ;  the  sturgeon 
which  yields  tliem  being  very  common  in  the  Wolga. 
The  sale  of  caviar  brings  in  50,000  rubles,  and  that 
of  isinglass  upwards  of  80,000.  The  mouths  of  the 
Ob  and  of  the  Jcnesci  likewise  abound  with  this  spe- 
cies of  fish.  The  exportation  of  fish-oil,  which 
amounts  annually  to  ico,ooo  rubles,  is  equally  suscep- 
tible of  augmentation.  The  whale-fishery,  in  the 
gulf  of  Kola,  might  be  turned  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  is  derived  from  it.  Russia  sells  furs  to 
the  value  of  above  80,000  rubles  :  her  purchases  of 
that  article  amount  only  to  50,000.  The  discovery 
of  the  Kurile,  Aleutian,  and  Foxes'  islands,  is  of  in- 
calculable importance,  on  account  of  the  valuable  furs 
they  furnish,  as  foxes,  sables,  hares,  &c. 

The  produce  of  the  forests  is  not  less  considerable. 
Riga  fm-nishes  annually  250,000  mats  ;  and  the  ex- 
portation of  this  article  alone,  throughout  all  Russia, 
amounts  to  3,000,000  mats.  It  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived how  a  sufScient  quantity  of  bark  can  be  pro- 
cured for  manufacturing  them.  She  exports  timber 
for  building,  to  the  value  of  1,500,000  rubles  •,  pitch 
and  rosin,  106,900  rubles;  potash,  78,000  rubles. 
The  forests  on  the  Okka,  Mokseha,  and  Kama,  cele- 
brated for  their  hnden  trees,  supply  beautiful  wax, 
excellent  honey,  and  great  quantities  of  bark. 

The  exportation  of  yellow  wax  alone  amounts  an- 
nually to  1 1 2,000  rubles,  and  of  wax-candles  to  8,000. 
In  1792,  the  value  of  tallow  exported  was  968,000 
rubles,  of  candles  95,000,  of  raw  silk  89,000,  and  of 
hares'  skins  72,000.  Russia  exports  wheat  to  the 
value  of  i,ooQ,ooo  rubles,  and  of  rye  60,000. 

The  hemp  and  flax  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
particularly  those  of  Riga  and  Denja.  The  lin- 
seed oil  exported  amounts  to  300,000  rubles ;  lin- 
seed, 
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aeed^  xoj^,ooo^  hemp,  2,coo,ooo;  flax  upwards  of 
3,000,000 ;  and  sails  and  cordage,  1,500,000.  The 
amount  of  iron  export sd  is  1,897,000  rubles,  of  hard- 
ware 25,000;  the  imports  do  not  exceed  15,000. 
The  copper  ami  lead  exported  amount  to  7 1 ,000  ru- 
bles, of  which  the  value  of  45,000  is  in  manufactured 
goods. 

At  Moscow  and  Pctcrsburgh  arc  numcrotis  silk 
mauiuEictures,  but  tiiey  are  inadequate  to  the  supply 
of  the  cotmtrj.  Not  only  sillc  goods,  to  the  value  of 
above  1,500,000  rubles,  are  imported,  but  even  raw 
silk  to  the  amount  of  400,000.  There  arc  mulberry 
trees  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  silk  worms ; 
which  are  found  in  abundance  cm  the  shores  of  the 
Wolga,  the  Sarpa,  the  Don,  in  the  Ukraine,  &c. 
Silk  worms  arc  kept  only  at  Astmkan,  at  Tzaritzin, 
at  KioS*,  and  at  Moskwa  on  the  Terek.  Russia  like- 
wise prodnccs  cochineal :  her  imports  of  that  article 
amount  to  150,000  rubles,  and  her  exports  to  Persia 
and  Bucharia,  to  1 30,000  rubles.  But  in  Belgorod 
and  Woronez  there  is  an  insect  very  nearly  resem- 
hlinf;  that  which  produces  Indian  cochineal,  called 
hmilka,  or  Tcherwctz,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
roots  of  wild  strawberry,  rye,  cinqefoil,  &c.  This  in- 
sect afibrds  the  same  colour,  but  less  intense. 

Buflfalo  hides,  it  is  well  known,  furnish  the  best 
aeic  leather.  It  is  an  important  article  for  the  Smyrna 
trade.  Astrakan,  Orenbtu-g,  Casan,  the  governments 
of  Azof,  of  W'ostmesch,  and  of  Charlcof,  abound  in 
bufiakxs  and  homed  cattle.  'Hie  climate  .ind  pas- 
tarage  arc  both  excellent.  Oak  bark,  necessary  for 
tanning,  may  be  procured  ia  the  same  parts  in  any 
I'lMintity. 

The  vegetable  prodoctionsof  Russia  are  very  nume- 
rous I  yet,  materials  for  dying,  such  as  madder,  brazil 
wood,  saffinon,  indigo,  &c.  arc  imported  to  the  amount 
of  140,000  rubles.  'I  he  plant  ru/ia  tiiutarum  liiin. 
^rt.ws  in  abundance  in  y\strakan,  on  the  shores  of  the 
1  crck,  the  Kuma  and  Kara.  In  Astrakan,  and  like- 
wiic  in  Orenburg,  Kasan,  Woronesch,  and  Azof, 
tliere  are  wild  plants  which  would  be  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  madder,  especially  the  cntcuOa  pa/uttrL 
tfiaxima.  The  triganum  yields  a  very  beautifvl  crim- 
Mo.     Safiron,  of  which  a  quantity  is  use  '  '  ng 

6,000  raUes  in  value,  grows  spontancou    _  .  lu- 

Jklotdok,  on  Caucasus,  and  on  the  Terek.     The  im- 
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port  of  indigo  amounts  to  50,000  rubles,  and  the  ex- 
port of  that  article  to  Asi.i,  to  6o,ooo.  The  broom 
(ttvMts  vtrnalis)  found  between  the  Wolga,  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Ncrprun,  gives  silk  a  yellow  colour 
as  be.iutiful  as  it  is  durable.  The  young  leaves  of  the 
kutban,  with  alum,  are  used  for  dying  woollen  stuffs 
yellow.  These  plants  and  trees,  it  is  true,  will  not 
become  articles  of  commerce ;  but  their  use  would  at 
least  prevent  the  importation  of  those  colours  from 
abroad.         • 

The  fine  cloths,  cambric,  linen,  &c.  manufactured 
from  flax  bought  in  Russia,  where  the  ashes  for 
bleaching  it  are  likewise  abundantly  procured,  which 
return  to  the  country,  amount  to  80  or  90,000  rubles. 
Very  good  and  very  fine  linen  is  made  here,  but  it  is 
inferior  in  whiteness  to  the  Silcsian.  On  the  island 
of  Oesel  there  is  a  manufacture  of  cambric,  which 
has  arrived  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfection.  As 
Russia  has  very  good  and  fine  rags,  the  paper  should  • 
be  cheap  and  of  good  quality  :  the  value  of  tliat  com- 
modity imported  is  33,000  rubles.  The  pa^r  mills 
of  Livotiia  and  Moscow  furnish  excellent  samples,  but 
in  very  small  quantities,  notwithstanding  the  coldness 
of  the  climate,  which  is  favourable  to  that  manufac- 
ture. The  paper  of  Rcpnin  is  good  enough  for  ordi- 
nary use,  but  it  is  dear.  The  most  common  papers, 
as  blotting  and  packing  paper,  which  with  pasteboard, 
are  made  in  great  quantities,  and  at  a  low  price.  Ma-- 
nufactures  of  coloured  and  marbled  pajjers,  formerly 
before  imported  firom  abroad,  have  been  established 
within  these  ten  years. 

The  raw  cotton  imported  amounts  to  3o,oooTubles, 
cotton  tliread  to  10,000,  and  cotton  stuffs  to  one  mil- 
lioflL  of  rubles  j  yet  the  country  possesses  the  means 
requisilL'fO  diminishing  this  expenditure.  .  The  cot- 
ton tree  thrives  in  Astrakan  and  Orenburg ;  it  is  even 
cultivated  at  Xislar,  and  the  female  Tartars  of  the  two 
former  provinces  are  expert  spinsters.  The  I'magoitrh 
and  bundikolA,  which  grow  in  abundance  in  Astrakan, 
the  LUu-.-ilnc,  the  province  of  Ufa,  and  on  the  Don, 
are  not  less  valuable.  The  former  abounds  likewise 
in  l^Tonia,  Ingerman  land,  Zoer,  Novogorod,  Arch- 
angel, and  bibcriu.  In  the  month  of  July  an  im- 
mense crop  might  be  gathered.  Tlie  wool  of  these 
plants  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  cotton  would  make 
excellent  stuffs,  hats,  stcckings,  fee. 

4  F  Manna,.. 
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Manna,  which  is  collected  in  summer  on  the  stems 
of  plants,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  flour  is  made,  is  a 
production  peculiar  to  Livonia.  The  manna  plant 
thrives  in  marshy  situations,  and  is  found  in  Pleskow, 
Polozki,  Woskwai,  Twersch,  and  Smolensk.  This 
seed  is  gathered  in  abundance  in  Silesia,  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  and  is  .much  smaller  than  poppy  seed. 

Russia  lays  out  100,000  rubles  per  annum  for  Eng- 
lish beer,  and  yet  they  brew  beer  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity at  Moscow,  Petersburgh,  and  Riga,  and  in 
Ijvonia. 

Th.c  vine  thrives  only  in  the  southern  provinces 
•of  Russia:  the  importation  of  wines  amounts  to 
500,000  rubles.  Fine  bunches  of  grapes  are  often 
sent  from  Astrakan  to  Petersburgh.  They  are  cut 
green,  and  put  into  casks,  filled  with  sand  or  millet, 
and  ripen  on  the  road.  The  grape  thrives  in  Astra- 
.  kan,  on  the  Terek,  on  the  Don,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tchmila  to  Azof,  in  the  gardens  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  quality  is  excellent.  The  Georgians  and 
Armenians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  it, 
.  and  the  vintage  is  frequently  very  productive. 

The  German  colonists  of  Saratof,  and  the  Hunga- 
rians, Moldavians,  and  Bulgarians,  who  inhabit  the 
provinces  of'  Bachmuth  and  Elisabethgrad,  are  skilful 
cultivators  of  the  vine.  On  the  Terek  the  quantity 
of  wine  made  is  so  great,  that,  after  the  vintage,  the 
•wedro  (gallon)  sells  for  only  25  or  30  copecks  :  but 
this  wine  will  not  keep  above  ayeai-,  which  often  leads 
the  Cossaks  and  military  into  excesses  prejudicial  to 
their  health. 

Proper  attention  is  not  bestowed  on  the  culti- 
vation of  fruits  ;  a  few  years  ago  the  importation  of 
prunes  amounted  to  1 8,000  rubles ;  apples  and  pears 
40,000  rubles;  conserves  i®,ooo  rubles;  chesnuts 
25,000  rubles  ;  nuts  5,000  rubles;  figs  1 1,000  rubles-; 
.almonds  20,000  rubles ;  preserved  peaches  and  apri- 
cots 4,000  rubles.  Fruits  abound  in  Courland,  in 
the  Ukraine,  at  Kasan,  Orenburg,  Astrakan,  and 
Novogorod;  they  may  even  be  multiplied  there  to 
•sudi  a  degree  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  impor- 
tation. Their  quality  is  good,  and  the  cherry  wine 
is  particularly  excellent.  Peaches  and  apricots  suc- 
-cced  in  the  open  air  .at  Azof,  Kislar,  Astrakan,  and 
Tcherkasch :  it  would  be  extremely  easy  to  cultivate 
-them  in  those  parts.     Nuts  are  very  common  in  the 
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Ukraine,  chesnuts  at  Kiof  and  Lubin ;  they  woukl 
likewise  thrive  in  Astrakan,  Azof,  Orenburg,  &c. 
if  attention  were  bestowed  to  plant  them  on  a  decli- 
vity. Almonds  flourish  at  Tcherkasch,  and  even  in 
Kiof.  Figs  come  to  maturity  in  the  open  air,  only  at 
Kislar.  They  might  perhaps  likewise  be  cultivated 
at  Azof,  on  the  Terek,  the  Kura,  and  the  Kuma,  as 
well  as  almonds. 

The  mineral  productions  likewise  form  several  im- 
portant branches.  Russia  is  rich  in  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  salt,  and  yet  for  the  latter  she  pays  to  fo- 
reign countries  500,000  rubles.  The  salt-water  lakes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
sea  of  Azof,  the  salt  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Donez  and  the  Phol  contain  prodigious  quantities  of 
it;  but  the  inhabitants  neglect  to  turn  it  to  any  ac- 
count. 

Sulphur,  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rubles  per  an- 
num, is  imported  into  Russia,  although  she  has  a 
sufficient  quantity  within  herself :  it  is  found  in  large 
pieces  on  the  Terek,  near  the  Hot-baths,  at  Sernaja- 
Gora  on  theWolga,  and  on  the  Orgnu.  Sernaja- 
Gora  formerly  produced  great  quantities  of  sulphur 
annually ;  but  these  useful  mines  are  now  neglected 
to  purchase  sulphur  abroad-  The  value  of  alum  im- 
ported exceeds  60,000  rubles.  There  is  a  rich  alum 
mine  on  the  Griasnoer,  which  has  been  worked  for 
25  years.  This  salt  is  likewise  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai,  at  Kosalsk,  in  Kaluga,  on  the  Jenesei, 
and  at  Saratof.  .  The  transparent  stone  is  likewise 
found  in  Siberia,  which  may  be  split  with  a  knife, 
and  used  either  for  glazing  windows  or  for  lamps ; 
but  it  is  principally  employed  in  ships,  because  the 
shock  of  the  guns  does  not  break  it  so  easily  as  com- 
mon glass.  It  is  sold  in  pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  square,  and  costs  two  or  three  rubles  per  pound. 

Upwards  of  125,000  rubles  annually  leave  the 
coimtry  to  purchase  scythes.  It  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited, that  Russia  docs  not  fabricate  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  necessary  instruments  ;  almost  all  come 
from  Austria  and  Tyrol.  A  wealtliy  Russian  once 
established  a  manufacture  of  scythes  ;  he  procured  for 
this  purpose  a  skilful  artificer  from  Austria  :  the 
latter  furnished  excellent  work,  and  all  went  on  well; 
but  the  proprietor  had  given  private  orders  to  the 
Russian  workmen  to  learn  of  the  artisan  the  secre; 
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of  Ills  art.  As  soon  as  they  thought  themselves  in 
possession  of  it,  they  apprised  their  master,  who,  re- 
joicing that  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  this  expensive  foreigjicr,  contrived  a  fjuarrel  with 
and  discharged  him ;  but  he  found  that  the  scythes 
made  by  the  Russians  were  not  sufficiently  hard,  and 
that  they  bent  when  used.  The  manufacturer  had 
kept  secret  the  method  he  employed  to  temper  them. 
The  proprietor  sent  after  him  again,  but  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  return  to  a  country  in  which 
be  had  been  so  ill  rewarded.  Since  tliat  time  none 
of  these  articles  has  been  made  in  Russia. 

Above  150,000  rubles  leave  the  empire  for  tiles 
and  china  ware,  though  these  articles  are  made  in 
Russia.  The  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations  supply  it 
with  glass  beads  and  small  looking  glasses,  to  the 
Talue  of  15,000  rubles;  about  12,000  rubles  are  paid 
for  crystal  vases;  30,000  rubles  for  window  glass ; 
12,000  mblrs  for  glass  bottles;  32,000  rubles  for 
coral. 

At  Tula,  Sisterbeck,  Petersburgh,  and  Moscow, 
there  are  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  cloth,  silk,  wool, 
hats,  &c.  ;  these  commodities  arc  inferior  in  qua- 
lity, and  dearer  than  those  imported ;  yet  the  pro- 
prietors derive  the  greatest  profit  by  passing  off  fo- 
reign goods  for  those  of  their  own  making,  to  se- 
cure a  monopoly  of  them. 

Most  of  the  proprietors  have  not  capital  sufficient 
to  carry  on  their  fabrics  with  spirit ;  few  of  them 
have  been  abroad ;  the  workmen  are  not  masters  of 
their  business,  and  the  proprietors  themselves  arc  ac- 
quainted with  only  some  of  its  branches.  Were  it  not 
for  all  these  defects,  what  immense  sums  might  be 
gained  by  the  state !  Tlie  Russians  are  capable  of  per- 
fection, witness  the  Imperial  manufacture  of  tapestry, 
which  in  point  of  workmanship  rivab  that  of  Paris. 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain  produces  articles  of 
superior  excellence.  The  clay,  which  formerly 
came  from  the  Ural,  is  now  procured  from  the 
Ukraine  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  goods  in  general 
should  be  dear,  badly  varnished,  and  not  very 
durable. 

There  arc  90  fabrics  at  Petersburgh  for  the  manu- 
fKture  of  wool,  leather,  silk,  glass,  porcelain,  wax, 
paper,  gold  and  silver,  calicoes,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c. 
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Those  of  leather  are  the  most  important,  s^  export 
considerable  quantities.  There  arc  seven  fabrics  of 
silk,  but  they  arc  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The 
manufacture  of  looking-glasses  furnishes  very  fine, 
large  and  elegant  mirrors.  Out  of  the  city  there  arc 
three  paper  mills,  four  manufactories  of  coloured 
paper  for  hangings,  the  designs  of  which  indeed  are 
not  elegant,  but  which  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  solidity 
and  cheapness,  far  surpass  the  foreign.  Tliere  are 
also  eight  tnanufactories  of  playing  cards,  for  which 
there  is  a  vast  demand. 

Six  fabrics  furnish  thread,  embroidery,  twist,  and 
lace.  There  is  likewise  a  manufactory  of  watches  by 
French  and  Swedish  watchmakers,  five  founderies  of 
printing  types,  eight  sugar  houses,  and  numerous 
petty  snuff  manufactories.  There  are  so  many  tallow 
chandlers,  that  they  not  only  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption, but  likewise  export  considerable  quantities 
of  candles  to  foreign  parts. 

On  the  island  of  Oesel  there  is  a  manufacture  of 
cambric,  the  property  of  Count  Steinbeck.  There  are 
also  fabrics  of  pins  and  needles  at  Petersburgh,  Riga, 
Moscow,  Revel,  Narva,  Dorpat.  All  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  these  manufactories  are  much  dearer  than 
those  of  other  countries,  and  are  not  adequate  to  the 
consinnption ;  so  that  great  quantities  arc  imported 
from  abroad.  ' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Russians  must  yet  make  great 
exertions  to  place  themselves  by  their  industry  in  the 
rank  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 

Astonishing  as  the  progress  of  Russia  is  in  manu- 
factures and  civilization,  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  country,  thattheconsumption  of 
"  foreign  articles  of  luxury  must  advance  more  rapidly 
thaints  own  manufactures,  consequently  our  trade 
there  will  increase ;  for,  as  the  Russians  require  and 
obtain  long  credits,  which  this  country  alone  can 
grant,  we  may  expect  to  enjoy  the  greater  share  of 
its  trade.  The  above  quoted  ingenious  author  enters 
at  length  into  the  means  of  improving  Russian  manu- 
factures, and  her  internal  industry  :  his  remarks  may 
be  of  great  utility,  though  he  certainly  is  mistaken 
in  his  great  outline  in  aiming  to  make  Russia  rival 
other  nations  in  finely  finished  manufactures.  Her 
industry  [_and  capital  may  be  better  employed  in 
4  F  2  bringing 
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briu^hg  to  perfection  those  raw  materials  found  in 
such  abundance,  in  doing  which  they  will  have  no 
rival. 
RUSSIA  COMPANY,  was  established  by  the  ist  and 
2d  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  by  8th  Eliz. 
The  patent  was  confirmed  to  the  said  company  by 
the  name  of  the  fellowship  of  EngUsh  merchants  for 
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the  discovery  of  new  trades,  excluding  all  British 
subjects  from  the  trade  to  Russia  without  the  consent 
of  the  governor,  consuls  and  assistants ;  but  by 
lO  and  1 1  William  III.  c.  6.  s.  i,  it  is  enacted 
that  every  subject  of  the  realm  shall,  upon  request  to 
the  governor,  consuls  and  assistants,  be  admitted  into 
the  said  fellowship  on  paying  the  sum  of  5I. 


s. 
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SAFE  CONDUCTS  and  PASSPORTS.  A  safe 
conduct  is  a  security  given  by  the  king,  under  the 
great  seal,  to  a  stranger,  for  liis  safe  coming  into, 
and  passing  out  of  the  realm.  Passports,  however, 
under  the  king's  sign  manual,  or  licences  from  his 
ambassadors  abroad,  wliich  are  now  more  usual,  are 
obtained  with  equal  facility. 

As  early  as  magna  chart  a,  c.  30,  all  merchants  (un- 
less publicly  prohibited  beforehand)  shall  have  safe 
conduct  to  depart  from,  come  into,  tarry  in,  and  go 
through  England  for  the  exercise  of  merchandize, 
without  any  unreasonable  imposts,  except  in  time  of 
war. 

'  By  Stat.  31  Hen.  VI.  c.  4,  if  any  subjects  attempt 
to  offend  upon  the  sea,  or  in  any  part  under  the 
king's  obedience,  against  any  stranger  in  amity,  league, 
or  truce,  or  under  safe  conduct,  and  especially  by  at- 
tacking hb  person,  or  spoiling  him,  or  robbing  him 
of  his  goods,  the  lord  chancellor,  with  any  of  the 
judges,  may  cause  full  restitution  and  amends  to  be 
made  to  the  party  injured. 

Various  statutes  have  been  made  relative  to  this 
subject,  but  the  above  is  the  only  act  remaining  in 
force. 
SALE  OF  GOODS.    If  a  man  agree  for  the  purchase 
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of  goods,  he  shall  pay  for  them  before  he  carries  them 
away,  unless  some  term  of  credit  is  expressly  agreed 
upon. 

If  one  man  says  the  price  of  this  article  is  lool. 
and  the  other  says  I  will  give  you  a  icol.,  but  does 
not  pay  immediately,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  seller 
whether  he  shall  have  it  or  no,  except  a  day  was 
given  for  the  payment. 

If  a  man,  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  Avarrants  them 
to  be  good,  the  law  annexes  to  this  contract  a  tacit 
warranty,  that  if  they  be  not  so,  he  shall  make  com- 
pensation to  the  purchaser  ;  such  warranty  must,  how- 
ever, be  on  the  sale.  But  if  the  vendor  knew  the 
goods  to  be  unsound,  and  hath  used  any  art  to  dis- 
guise them,  or  if  in  any  respect  they  differ  from 
what  he  represents  them  to  be  to  the  purchaser,  he 
will  be  answerable  for  their  goodness,  though  no  ge- 
neral warranty  will  extend  to  those  defects  that  are 
obvious  to  one's  senses. 

If  two  persons  come  to  a  warehouse,  and  one  buys, 
and  the  other,  to  procure  him  credit,  promises  tlje  sel- 
ler, "  if  he  does  not  pay  you,  I  will ;"  this  Is  a  colla- 
teral undertaking,  and  void,  without  writing,  by  the 
statute  of  frauds ;  but  if  he  says,  "  let  him  have 
the  goods,  I  will  be  your  paymaster,"  this  is  an  abso- 
lute 
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lute  undertaking  as  for  himself,  and  he  shall  be  in- 
tended to  be  the  real  buyer,  and  the  other  to  act  only 
as  his  servant,     i  Sa/i.  27.  2  T.  R.  73. 

After  earnest  given,  the  vendor  cannot  sell  the 
goods  to  another  without  a  default  in  the  vendee  ;  and 
therefore  if  the  vendee  does  not  come  and  pay,  and 
take  the  goods,  the  vendor  ought  to  give  him  notice 
for  that  purpose ;  and  then  if  he  docs  not  come 
and  pay,  and  take  away  the  goods  in  convenient  time, 
the  agreement  is  dissolved,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
them  to  any  other  person,     i  Sa/i.  113. 

An  earnest  only  binds  the  bargain,  and  gives  the 
party  a  right  to  demand  ;  but  demand  without  pay- 
ment of  money  is  void. 

If  A  contracts  with  B  for  the  sale  of  50  jars  of 
oil,  which  he  is  bound  to  deliver,  and  tenders  him 
only  a  part,  A  is  not  bound  to  accept  them.  5  Mod. 
Rep.  7  I .  Sec  ^Iprfirment,  Auction,  Bargain,  Brskfr, 
Eamett,  Dfiivfrj,  J'uftor,  Fraud,  Sale. 
SALVAGE  MfD  STRANDED  SHIPS.  Salvage 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  that  which  is  due 
for  stranded  ships,  and  that  which  may  be  claimed  for 
rec^vturcs. 

Salvage  en  itranded  tbipt.  By  12  Ann.  stat.  2. 
c.  18,  modified  and  impro>-ed  by  st.  26  G.  III.  c.  19, 
the  following  judicious  regulations  have  been  esta- 
blished- In  all  parts  of  EngLind,  except  the  cinque 
ports,  magistrates  and  chief  officers  of  port  towns  near 
the  sea,  coroners,  commissioners  of  the  land  tax,  con- 
stables, hcadboroughs,  tithing  men,  and  officers  of 
the  custom  or  excise,  upon  application  made  to  any 
of  them,  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  chief  officer  of 
any  vessel  bclongfaig  to  the  king's  subjects  or  others, 
in  danger  of  being,  or  actually  being  stranded,  or 
run  on  shore,  are  empowered  and  required  to  com- 
mand the  constables  of  the  ports  nearest  to  the  coast 
to  call  together  as  many  men  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
the  assbtancc,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  dis- 
trcMcd  ship  and-its  cargo  •,  and  if  any  other  ship  be- 
longing to  the  king  or  his  sub"  >ens  to  be 
riding  at  anchor  near  the  place  c,  —  ..^,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  and  constables,  or  any  of  them, 
are  empowered  and  rctjuired  to  demand  of  the  su- 
perior officer  of  suf '  ce  by  his  bo-.its,  and 
such  hands  as  he  cu  y  spare ;  and  if  such 
(uperior  refuses  or  nrglects  to  give  such  assistance,  he 
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shall  forfeit  loftl.,  to  he  recovered  by  the  superior 
officer  of  the  ship  in  distress,  with  costs  (>f  suit,'  iu 
any  court  of  record.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion 
among  the  persons  assembled,  theysh;ilIcpnforin,in  the 
first  place,  to  tlie  orders  of  the  master  or  otljer  officers, 
or  owners,  or  the  persons  employed  by  them  }  and  for 
want  of  their  presence  and  directions,  to  the  orders 
of  the  persons  authorized  to  execute  these  statutes,  in 
the  following  subordinations,  as  they  happen  to  be 
present,  namely,  ofiicer  of  the  customs,  otBccr  of 
excise,  shcritF  or  his  deputy,  justice  of  the  peace, 
mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporation,  coroner, 
commissioner  of  the  land  tax,  chief  constable,  petty 
constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  under  tlie  penalty  of 
5I,  for  wilful  disobedience  of  such  orders.  In  case 
of  need,  and  the  absence  of  the  high  sheriff,  any 
justice  of  the  peace  may  take  sufficient  pmvcr  of  the 
county  to  repress  all  unjust  violence,  and  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  statute ;  and  the  commander  of 
the  ship  in  distress,  or  officer  of  the  customs,  or 
constable  on  board  the  same,  may  repel  byforce  per- 
sons who,  without  their  consent,  press  on  board  the 
ship,  and  thereby  molest  them  in  its  prescrvntion ; 
and  for  the  information  of  persons  interested,  who 
may  happen  to  be  absent,  the  officers  of  the  customs 
shall,  as  soon  as  convenient,  cause  nil  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  ship  and  others,  who  can  give  an  account 
thereof,  or  of  the  cargo,  to  be  examined  upon  oath 
before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  as  to  the  nanio  or  de- 
scription of  the  ship,  the  names  of  the  master  and 
owners,  and  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo,  and  of  the 
places  of  departure  and  destination,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  ship's  distress ;  which  examination  the  jus- 
-  dees  are  to  take  in  writing,  and  to  deliver  a  copy 
nrertdT,  with  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the  goods,  to 
the  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  transmit  the 
same  to  t3ie  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  who  shall 
publish,  in  the  next  I..ondon  Gazette,  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  information  of 
the  persons  interested.  And  for  the  encouragement 
of  persons  who  give  their  assistance,  and  for  adjust- 
ing their  reward,  the  first  statute  provides,  that  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  master  of  any  ship,  and  all 
all  others  who  shall  act,  or  be  employed  in  the  pre- 
servation of  ship  or  goods,  shall  within  30  days  be 
paid  a  reasonable  reward  by  the  master,  mariners^  or 

owners 
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owners  of  the  ship  in  distress,  or  the  merchant  whose 
ship  or  goods  shall  be  saved  ;  and  in  default,  the  ship 
or  goods  saved  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  of- 
ficer of  the  customs,  or  his  deputy,  imtil  the  persons 
employed  shall  be  reasonably  gratified,  or  good  secu- 
rity given  for  that  purpose  to  their  satisfaction  j  and 
after  such  salvage,  in  case  of  disagreement  touching 
the  monies  deserved  by  any  of  the  persons  employed, 
the  commander  of  the  ship  saved,  or  owner  of  the 
goods,  or  merchant  interested  therein,  and  the  officer 
of  the  customs  or  his  deputy,  may  nominate  three  of 
the  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall 
thereupon  adjust  the  quantum  of  gratuities  to  persons 
acting  or  being  employed  in  the  salvage  ;  and  such 
adjustments  shall  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  shall 
be  recoverable  in  an  action  at  law  by  the  respective 
persons  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  allotted ;  and  if 
no  person  shall  appear  to  make  his  claim  to  any  of 
the  goods  saved,  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of 
the  nearest  port  to  the  place  where  the  ship  was  in 
distress,  shall  apply  to  three  of  the  nearest  justices  of 
the  peace,  who  shall  put  him  or  some  other  respon- 
sible person  in  possession  of  the  goods,  such  justices 
of  the  peace  taking  an  account  in  writing  of  the  goods 
to  be  signed  by  such  officer  of  the  customs ;  and  if 
the  goods  shall  not  be  legally  claimed  within  the  space 
of  12  months  next  ensuing  by  the  rightful  owner 
thereof,  then  public  sale  shall  be  made  thereof,  and  if 
perishable  goods^they  shall  forthwith  be  sold,  and, after 
all  charges  are  deducted,  the  residue  of  the  monies 
arising  by  such  sale,  with  a  fair  and  just  account  of 
the  whole,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Exchequer, 
there  to  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner 
when  appearing,  who  upon  affidavit  or  other  proof 
made  of  his  right  or  property  thereto,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  shall, 
upon  his  order,   receive  the  same. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  19.  s.  6,  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  collector  of  the  customs,  or 
chief  constable,  who  shall  be  nearest  to  the  place 
where  any  ship  or  goods  shall  be  stranded,  shall  forth- 
with give  public  notice  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  justices 
of  the  peace,  chief  magistrates  of  towns  corporate, 
coroners,  and  commissioners  of  the  land  tax,  who, 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  are  required  and  em- 
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powered  to  examine  persons  upon  oath,  adjust  the 
quantum  of  salvage,  and  distribute  the  same  among 
the  persQ^is  concerned ;  and  the  sheriff  and  other 
persons  before  mentioned,  attending  and  acting  at  the 
meeting,  shall  each  be  paid  4s.  a  day  for  his  expcnces 
in  such  attendance  out  of  the  effects  saved. 

And  if  the  charges  and  rewards  of  salvage  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  preceding  statutes  shall  not  be  paid, 
or  sufficient  seciu-ity  given  for  the  same  within  40 
days  next  after  the  services  performed,  the  officer  of 
the  customs  concerned  in  that  salvage  may  borrow 
and  raise  as  much  money  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
such  charges  and  rc.vards,  or  any  part  thereof  then  re- 
maining unpaid  or  unsecured,  by  bill  of  sale  under  his 
hand  and  seal  of  the  ship  or  cargo  saved,  or  a  suffi- 
cient part  thereof;  redeemable,  nevertheless,  upon 
payment  of  the  principal  borrowed,  and  interest  at 
four  per  cent. 

By  Stat.  16  G.  II.  c.  1 9.  s.  5,  in  case  any  persons  not 
employed  by  the  master,  mariners,  or  owners,  or  other 
persons  lawfully  authorized  in  the  salvage  of  any  ship, 
or  the  cargo  or  provision  thereof,  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  persons  so  employed  or  authorized,  save 
any  ship  or  goods,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  carried, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors,  into  port,  or  to 
any  adjoining  custom-house  or  place  of  safe  custody, 
immediately  giving  notice  thereof  to  some  justice, 
magistrate,  custom-house  or  excise  officer,  or  shall 
discover  to  any  such  magistrate  or  officer  where  any 
such  effects  are  wrongfully  brought,  sold,  or  con- 
cealed, such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
reward,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  or  owner  of  the 
vessel  or  goods,  and  to  be  adjusted,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement about  the  quantum,  in  the  same  manner 
as  salvage  is  to  be  adjusted,  either  by  the  first  or  lat- 
ter statute,  as  the  case  shall  require. 

By  Stat.  3  G.  I.  c.  13.  s.  6,  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  act,  with  some  little  modifications,  have 
been  extended  to  the  cinque  ports,  and  the  lord  war- 
den may  appoint  persons  to  adjust  and  determine  any 
differences  relative  to  the  quantum  of  salvage. 

Salvage  upon  recaptures.  By  star.  33  G.  III.  c.  66. 
s.  42,  the  rate  of  salvage  was  fixed  at  one-eighth  for 
the  royal  navy,  and  one-sixth  for  private  ships ;  but 
recaptured  ships,  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  ves- 
sels of  war,   shall  wholly  belong  to  the  recaptors, 

and 
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and  not  be  restored  to  the  original  owners.  And  by 
the  44th  section  of  this  statute  it  is  also  provided, 
that  if  a  ship  be  retaken  before  she  has  been  carried 
into  an  enemy's  port,  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  her,, if 
the  recaptors  consent  thereto,  to  prosecute  her  voy- 
age ;  and  the  recaptors  need  not  proceed  to  adjudica- 
tion till  six  months,  or  the  return  of  the  ship  to  the 
port  from  whence  she  sailed  ;  and  by  consent  of  the 
captors,  the  cargo  may  be  unloaded  and  disposed  of 
before  adjudication  }  and  if  the  vessel  does  not  re- 
turn directly  to  the  port  of  her  departure,  or  the  re- 
optors  have  had  no  opportiuiity  to  proceed  to  adju- 
dication within  six  months,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  tlie  court  of  admiralty  shall,  at 
the  instance  of  the  recaptors,  decree  restitution  to 
the  former  owners,  paying  salvage,  upon  such  evi- 
dence as  shall  appear  reasonable,  the  expence  of  such 
proceedings  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  14I. 

With  respect  to  salvage  upon  recapture,  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  Crc:tt  Briuin  is  at  once  consistent 
with  national  policy  and  private  justice;  and  this 
principle  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  who  declared,  "  that  the  maritime  law  of 
England  had  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution 
on  salvage,  with  respect  to  the  recaptured  property  of 
$//  ett'fl  juljtiH,  and  had  extended  the  benefit  of  that 
nilc  19  ut  allits,  until  it  appeared  that  they  had  acted 
•towards  Driti^h  property  on  a  less  liberal  plan ;  in 
such  a  case  it  adopted  their  rules,  and  treated  them 
according  to  tktir  eit'/i  mtature  eif  juttict"  Upon  this 
principle  the  St.  Jago  was  not  restored  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  because  retaken  from  his  then  etteiny,  the 
French,  under  circumstances  in  which  British  pro- 
perty, retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  had  been  condemned 
in  the  Spanish  courts,  and  upon  the  same  principle 
two  Portuguese  vessels  were  also  condemned. 

IJARY.  See  Asjlutn. 
..x»;.XIA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  south 
of  Corsica,  58  leagues  in  length  and  30  in  breadth, 
with  a  popvlation  amounting  to  about  380,000  per- 
sons. The  population  is  far  under  what  it  naturally 
would  be  if  the  ground  were  properly  ailtivatcd,  and 
a  number  of  morasses  drained  which  render  it  very 
unhealtliy.  Its  exports  consist  of  wheat,  salted  tunny 
fish,  wine,  oil,  salt,  tallow^  bidcs^  sheep  skins;  doe 
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skins,  goats,  &c. ;  but  the  wheat  Is  by  far  the  most 
considerable  article.  The  imports  consist  of  cloth, 
silk,  cottons,  hats,  hardwares,  cutlery,  jewellery, 
sugar,  coffee,  all  sorts  of  groceries,  iron  wares,  and 
other  manufactured  goods. 

Formerly  the  cloths  were  all  of  French  manufac- 
tiu-e,  but  the  English  have  obtained  possession  of  the 
market  for  that  and  many  other  articles  before  the 
late  revolution,  on  account  of  the  long  credits  they 
give,  and  the  lowness  of  prices. 

SAVOY,  a  n6rthem  country  of  Italy,  about  30  leagues 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  25  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west.  The  inhabitants  amounting  to  about 
400,000,  are  industrious  and  economical ;  but  it  is 
not  a  place  of  trade  or  commerce,  being  full  of 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  eternally  covered  with 
snow.  It  is  now  termed  the  Department  of  Mont- 
Blanc,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  French  Republic.  A 
few  printed  cloths  are  manufactured  ;  and"  a  small 
quantity  of  extra  produce  of  the  lands,  together  with 
the  money  spent  in  the  country  by  strangers,  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  purchase  the  few  nece^arjes  and 
luxuries  which  they  require  from  other  countries. 

SAXONY.  There  are  two  territories  in  Germany 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony,  besides  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  and  a 
dutchy  of  the  same  name.  In  the  countries  compre- 
hended under  that  name  in  the  north  of  Germany 
there  are  many  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  gold 
and  silver  at  Dresden,  Leipsig,  Wassenfcls,  Shruc- 
bcrg,  and  Shwartsberg  ;  porcelain,  brass,  copper,  fire 
arms,  swords,  and  cutlery,  clotlis  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  linen,  fine  and  coarse,  of  all  sorts,  velvets,  damask 
cloths,  silk  handkerchiefs,  glass  of  all  sorts,  morocco 
tnther,  hosiery,  &c.  &c.  This  country  and  the 
NctEcrlands  were  the  original  seat  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
towns  that  still  retain  the  name  of  Hans  Towns,  are 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  Hamburgh  and  Lubcc 
being  of  the  number.  For  the  commerce,  see  Ham- 
burghy  Bremen,  Ltibec,  and  Leipsig. 

SCOTLAND,  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  separate  kingdom  till  1603,  when  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  the  person  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  became  James  I.  of 
Great  Britain.    The  kingdoms  were  firmly  united  in 

the 
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the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  17&7,  since  which  the 
representatives  of  both  people  meet  in  one  parlia- 
ment. ■ 

Scotland  in  many  respects  resembles  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  There  are  many  mountains,  and  the  soil  is 
unequal;  thp  people  likewise  are  economical  and  indus- 
trious. In  point  of  history,  and  the  interest  Scot- 
land excites,  it  might  afford  a  larger  article  than  much 
greater  and  more  important  countries ;  but,  as  a  com- 
mercial country,  it  docs  not  rank  so  )\igh  as  many 
that  are  less.  Corn  and  cattle  have  always  been  ex- 
ports from  Scotland,  but  the  staple  of  the  country  is 
linen,  of  which  the  qualities  are  various  and  excellent. 
There  are  many  good  harbours  both  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts.  Coals  are  found  in  many  different  parts. 
It  is  intersected  by  rivers,  and  interspersed  with  lakes ; 
and  as  there  is  no  great  distance  between  sea  and  sea, 
it  iswell  situated  both  for  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  consequently,  according  to  circumstances,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  both.  The  balance  of  trade  has  been  uni- 
formly in  favour  of  Scotland,  although  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  comes  annually 
to  London,  where  the  great  landlords  reside  during 
a  principal  part  of  the  year.  This  is  however  no  more 
than  is  the  case  with  every  province  of  a  great  nation, 
and  therefore  can  be  considered  as  no  particular  hard- 
ship on  Scotland.  By  the  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  situation  of 
both  has  been  greatly  ameliorated.  Circumstances,  not 
the  nature  of  things,  had  divided  the  two  governments, 
and  while  they  remained  so,  their  mutual  enemies 
stirred  up  perpetual  war  and  discord,  and  thereby 
impeded  their  prosperity. 

By  the  act  of  union,  the  relative  situations  of  the 
two  countries  in  respect  to  wealth,  at  the  time,  was 
taken  into  consideration  in  such  a  manner,  that  now, 
when  the  proportion  has  altered,  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  very  low  and  favourable  for  Scotland.  The  land- 
tax  inEnghind  at  that  period  amounted  to  1,997,763!. 
and. in  Scotland  to  48,0001.  which  is  little  more  than 
A  42d  part,  and  it  is  settled  by  the  9th  article,  that 
in  future  all  augmentations  should  be  made  in  the 
same  proportion.  At  the  present  day  the  proportion 
of  the  rental  of  England  to  that  of  Scotland  does  not 
exceed  that  of  ten  to  one ;  of  consequence  the  tax 
is  four  times  as  heavy  on  England  as  on  Scotland. 
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With  regard  to  the  produce  of  all  other  taxes  in 
the  two  countries,  they  were  before  the  last  war  about 
the  proportion  of  20  or  25  to  i,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  countries  was  then  probably  as  12  or  14  to  i  ; 
so  that,  if  heavy  taxes  are  a  great  grievance,  Scotland 
may  boast  of  a  great  advantage.  While  in  revenue 
Scotland  has  been  thus  favoured,  in  commercial  re- 
gulation she  has  been  put  in  general  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing J  where  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in  her  favour. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  union,  that  is,  till  after  the 
second  rebellion  in  1745,  the  country  languished,  and 
it  is  to  the  ability  and  genius  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
that  the  north  of  Britain  owes  its  first  awakening 
from  this  state  of  languid  inactivity.  Scotland 
now  improves  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part  of 
the  island,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
tinue still  to  increase  in  prosperity.  About  60  years 
ago,  when  the  post  from  London  went  only  thrice  a 
week  to  Edinburgh,  one  day  there  was  but  a  single 
letter  arrived  in  the  mail  bags  ;  and  now,  that  it  goes 
six  times  a  week,  the  daily  average  is  about  1400 
letters.  The  banking  system  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  length  in  Scotland,  and,  in  some  instances,  CMi 
a  more  liberal  plan  than  even  in  England.  The  great 
canal  of  Scotland,  that  joins  the  Perth  and  Clyde  and 
the  Western  and  German  Oceans,  is  upon  a  greater 
scale  than  any  other  thing  of  the  sort  in  Britain.  The 
iron  work  at  Carron  is  also  on  a  most  grand  and  ex- 
tensive scale  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have 
been  productive  to  the  adventurers  in  shares.  The 
Scotch  have  a  disposition  to  go  more  splendidly,  but 
with  less  solidity,  to  work  than  the  English ;  but 
they  have  of  late  years,  however,  got  more  into  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  their  southern  neighbours. 

As  Scotland  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  it 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  sea-coast  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  the  fisheries  are  pai-ticularly  an  object 
of  attention  and  source  of  wealth.  The  herring  and 
cod  fisheries,  and  those  for  salmon  and  whales,  aregreatly 
attended  to  in  Scotland,  and  have  met  with  great  sup- 
port from  the  public  spirit  of  the  nobihty  and  gentry, 
whose  love  for  their  country  is  not  exceeded  by  anj 
similar  class  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Savoy  and  Sardinia  have  increased  their  wealth  con- 
siderably, by  the  return  to  their  country  of  old  men, 
who  had  left  it  in  their  youth,  and  return  with  the 
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*  SMviagiofa  Hfe  of  industry;  butScotland  isenridiediir 
the  same  manner,  and  upon  a  granderscale.  The  num- 
ber* of  Scotchmen  xrho  return  with  immense  fortunes 
irom  the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  from  Lon- 
doiit  which  thej  have  made  in  commerce,  is  bejond 
c.  \  and  almost  beyond  belief      This  account-! 

foi  1. 1'-  j.ij»id  increase  in  riches,  and  the  improrc- 
muils  in  agriculture,  that  are  visible  within  the  last 
40  years  all  over  that  interesting  country. 

SCOTIA,  NOVA,  a  province  in  North  America,  to 
the  north-ea«  of  New  England  ;  it  b  130  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  100  from  east  to  west,  on  the 
•outh  side  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  belongs 
to  the  EagM^. 

The  peaionlar  situation  of  this  country,  and  its 
proximity  to  Newfoundland,  its  great  number  of 
crcclcs,  bays,  and  good  harbours,  render  it  a  valuable 
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'  ^  .  ais  country,  and  the  Kat 

of  government  i  it  is  situated  in  the  44th  degree,  40 
atflutes  north  latitude,  which  in  Europe  or  Asia 
would  be  a  warm  climate ;  but  l^prc  it  is  the  con- 
trary, and  is  as  cold  as  if  in  the  58th  or  60th  degree 
Ml  ll\e  old  continent. 

'fh'  ,  and  furnishes  com,  fruits, 

ar'   •  .  .: ■...  ....  sorts  in  abundance,  together 

■»  .  '  and  cnttle.     The  timber  is  in  great  quan- 

tity and  of  a  large  growth.  The  sugar  maple  is  one 
of  the  principal  treasiu-es  of  this  country.  Those 
trees,  when  pierced,  and  a  small  cock  inserted,  pro- 
duce a  liquid,  from  i6ibs.  of  which  lib.  of  sugar  is  ex- 
tracted. The  largest  trees  produce  about  20  gallons 
a  year,  and  the  small  about  half  the  quantity.  When 
this  juice  is  evaporated,  the  sug.nr  is  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, in  the  same  manner  as  salt  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boilers  called  salt-pans.  Mines  of  coal  and  iron 
abound  throughout  this  country,  and  the  timber  fur 
the  construction  of  ships  is  in  great  quantity. 

The  commerce  between  this  country  and  the  eastern 
ttatcf  of  America,  as  well  as  the  British  West  Indies, 
ie  very  coiuidcrable,  and  was  rapidly  increasing  till 
the  revolution  commenced ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
BOW  peace  is  restored,  it  will  continue  augmenting  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country. 
SE\.  The  main  lea  beneath  low  water  mark,  all 
roand  England,  b  part  of  England,  for  there  the 
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admiral  hath  jurisdiction 
By  the  Stat.  31  G.  II.  c.  42 
without  benefit  of  clergy  to  cut  down  any  river  or  sea 
bank,  whereby  lands  may  be  ovei-flowed ;  and  by  the 
Stat.  10  G.  II.  c.  32,  a  penalty  of  20I.  is  imposed  on 
any  person  cutting  up  or  removing  any  piles,  chalk, 
&c.  used  in  securing  seawalls;  and  stat.  15  G.  II. 
c.  33,  imposes  penalties  on  persons  cutting  or  pulling 
up  star  or  bent  on  the  sand  hills  on  the  north-vrest 
coast  of  England.  Sec  Admiralty. 
SEAMEN'S  WAGES.  Seamen  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice are  hired  at  a  certain  sum  by  the  month,  or  for 
the  voyage.  The  monthly  wages  are  adjusted  by  the 
length  of  the  voyage ;  but  when  hired  for  the  voyage, 
the  stipulated  sum  is  fixed,  however  long  the  voyage 
may  continue ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  fisheries, 
and  in  privateers,  the  seamen  serve  for  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  profits  or  prizes. 

By  2  G.  II.  c.  36,  made  perpetual  by  2  G.  III.  c.  3 1 , 
no  master  of  any  vessel  shall  carry  to  sea  any  seamen, 
h'ls  own  apprentices  excepted,  without  firsf  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  such  seaman  for  his  wages, 
such  agreement  to  be  made  in  writing,  and  to  declare 
what  wages  sudi  seaman  is  to  receive  during  the  wlaoic 
of  the  voyage,  or  for  such  time  as  shall  be  tlierein 
agreed  upon ;  and  such  agreement  shall  also  express  the 
voyage  for  which  such  seaman  was  shipped  to  perform 
the  same.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  enforced  by 
a  penalty  of  lol.  for  each  mariner  carried  to  sea  with- 
out such  agreement,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  master  to 
the  use  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  This  agreement  is  to 
be  signed  by  each  mariner  within  three  days  after  en- 
tering.on  board  such  ship,  and  is,  when  executed, bind- 
_isig  00  all  the  parties. 

Hf  3fG.  III.  c.  31,  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
cxLeaded  to  the  Americanicolonies. 

By  3 1  G.  III.  c.  39,  an  agreement  similar  to  tlic 
above  is  required  with  respea  to  seamen  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  for  vessels  of  too  tons  and  upwards,  trad- 
uig  from  port  to  port  within  Great  liritain,  or  going 
to  open  sea. 

By  37  G-  IIL  c.  73,  a  particular  form  of  agree- 
ment is  required  for  master  and  mariners  employed  iii, 
the  West  India  trade,  and  this  form  is  the  same  now 
used  in  all  ships  employed  in  foreign  trade. 

By  the  above  statute,  any  seaman  who  shall  desert 
4  G  at 
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at  any  time  during  the  voyage  either  out  or  home, 
from  any  British  merchant  ship  trading  to  or  from  his 
majesty's  colonies  or  plantations  in  the  West  Indies, 
shall,  over  and  above  all  punishment,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  td  which  he  is  now  by  law  subject,  forfeit 
all  the  frages  he  may  have  agreed  for,  or  be  entitled 
to  during  the  voyage,  from  the  master  or  owner  of 
the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  shall  enter,  immedi- 
ately after  such  desertion. 

1'he  articles  of  agreement  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  master,  seamen  and  mariners  of  the  ships 
to  which  this  statute  relates,  are  thereby  required  to 
be  to  the  purport  and  effect  of  the  form  annexed  by 
way  of  schedule  to  the  statute  •,  and  masters  of  ships, 
payiiig  for  the  hire  of  seamen  more  than  after  the  rate 
of  double  monthly  wages  (except  the  governor,  chief 
magistrate,  or  collector  of  such  colony,  shall  permit), 
shall  forfeit  icol. 

A  seaman  who  has  faithfully  performed  his  service 
on  board  a  ship  during  the  whole  period  of  the  in- 
tended voyage,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
stipulated  reward,  if  no  disaster  has  rendered  his  ser- 
vice useless  or  unproductive  to  his  employer ;  and,  as  a 
seaman  is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  losing  the  reward 
of  his  faithful  service  during  a  considerable  period  in 
certain  cases,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  gives 
him  the  whole  wages,  even  when  he  has  been  unable 
to  render  his  service,  if  his  inability  has  proceeded 
from  any  hurt  received  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  from  natural  sickness,  happening  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage  ;  and  if  a  master,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  contract,  discharges  a  seaman  from  the 
ship  during  the  voyage,  the  seaman  will  be  entitled 
to  his  full  wages  up  to  the  prosperous  determination 
of  the  voyage,  deducting,  if  the  case  require  it,  such 
sum  as  he  may  in  the  mean  time  have  earned  in 
another  vessel. 

A  seaman  who  is  impressed  from  a  ship  into  his 
majesty's  service,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  proportion 
of  his  wages  up  to  the  time  of  impressing. 

If  a  ship  destined  out  and  home  perish  at  sea,  the 
seamen  are  entitled  to  receive  their  wages  for  the  time 
employed  in  the  outward  voyage,  and  the  unloading 
of  the  cargo ;  and  if  a  ship  sails  to  several  places,  wages 
are  payable  to  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  last  cargo. 

it  has  of  late  years  been  usual  to  stipulate  by  cx- 
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press  terms  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  signed  by 
the  seamen  employed  in  such  ships,  that  in  case  the 
ship  shall  by  the  danger  of  the  seas,  or  any  other  ac- 
cident whatsoever,  be  disabled  or  lost  during  the 
voyage  for  which  she  is  destined,  so  that  she  do  not 
return  to  and  arrive  at  the  port  of  London,  the  sea- 
men shall  not  receive  or  claim  any  further  wages  than 
the  impress  money  paid  to  them  in  advance,  notwith- 
standing the  ship  shall,  at  any  time  before  her  being 
so  disabled  or  lost,  have  broke  bulk,  or  delivered  any 
goods  at  any  port  or  place  whatsoever. 

If,  after  the  hiring  of  seamen,  the  owners  of  a  ship 
do  not  think  proper  to  send  her  on  the  intended 
voyage,  the  seamen  are  to  be  paid  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which  they  may  have  been  employed  on  board. 

In  the  case  of  shipwreck,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sea- 
men to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  vessel  and  cargo ;  if  the  cargo  is 
saved,  and  a  proportion  of  the  freight  paid  by  the 
merchant  in  respect  thereof,  upon  principles  of 
equity  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  their 
wages. 

In  the  articles  of  agreement  annexed  to  the  statute, 
37  G.  III.  c.  73,  made  for  preventing  the  desertion 
of  seamen  from  ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
which  are  in  common  use  for  other  voyages  also,  it  is 
stipulated,  that  the  seamen  shall  not  demand  or  be 
entitled  to  any  part  of  their  wages  until  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  the  intended  port  of  discharge  and  delivery 
of  the  cargo,  nor  in  less  than  20  days  if  they  are  not 
employed  in  such  delivery. 

Masters  or  owners  of  merchant  ships  or  vessels, 
who  shall  pay  or  advance  any  wages  to  any  seaman  or 
mariner  above  the  moiety  of  their  wages,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  double  the  money  so  paid  or  advanced,  to 
be  recovered  in  the  king's  court  of  admiralty,  by  any 
person  who  shall  first  discover  and  inform  of  the  same. 

As  to  ships  engaged  in  foreign  voyages,  it  is  enacted, 
by  Stat.  2  G.  II.  c.  36.  s.  7,  that  upon  the  arrival  of 
any  ship  in  Great  Britain  from  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
the  master  or  commander  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
seamen  thereto  belonging  their  wages,  if  demanded, 
in  30  days  after  the  ship's  entry  at  the  custom-house, 
except  in  case  where  a  covenant  shall  be  entered  into 
to  the  contrary,  or  at  the  time  the  seamen  shall  be 
discharged,  which  shall  first  happen,  if  demanded, 
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deducting  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the 
act,  under  tlie  penalty  of  paying  each  seaman  and 
mariner  that  shall  be  unpaid,  contrary  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  twenty  shillings  over  and 
above  the  wages  that  shall  be  due  to  each  person,  to 
be  recovered  by  the  same  means  and  methods  as  the 
migct  m^  be  recovered  ;  and  such  piyment  of  wages 
■farenid  diali  be  good  and  valid  in  law,  notwith- 
SUnding  any  action,  bill  of  sale,  attachment,  or  in- 
cumbrance whatsoever. 

And  with  respect  to  ships  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  it  is  enacted  by  3 1  C.  111.  c.  39.  s.  5,  that 
the  nuiter,  commander,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  the  ship,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  seamen  their 
wages,  if  denundcd,  within  live  days  after  the  ship 
shall  be  entered  at  the  custom-house,  or  the  cargo  be 
delivered,  or  at  the  time  the  seamen  shall  be  dis- 
clurged,  which  shall  first  happen,  unless  an  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  in  which 
case  the  wages  shall  be  p-jid  in  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment, deducting  in  every  case  the  penalties  imposed 
by  this  act,  under  the  like  forfeiture  of  twenty 
sluiJings,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  regard  to  ships  coming  from  abroad ;  and 
such  payment  shall  be  good  in  law,  notwithstand- 
ing any  action,  bill  of  sale,  or  incumbrance  what- 
soever. 

By  a  late  decision  in  the  commons,  pronounced  by 
Sir  William  Scott,  it  seems  also  that  neglect  of  duty, 
disobedience  of  orders,  habitual  drunkenness,  or  any 
cause  which  will  justify  a  master  in  discharging  a  sea- 
man during  the  voyage,  will  also  deprive  the  seaman 
of  his  wages.  If  the  cargo  be  embezzled  or  injured 
by  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  seamen,  $0  that  the 
merchant  has  a  right  to  claim  a  satisfaction  from  the 
Blaster  and  owner,  they  may,  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chmts,  deduct  the  value  thereof  from  the  wages  of 
Che  seamen  by  whose  misconduct  the  injury  has  hap- 
pened.) ood  the  last  provision  introduced  into  the 
vtuai-a^HtatM,  signed  by  the  seamen,  is  calculated 
to  esi£BTC»<iiknile  in  the  case  of  embezzlement  either 
of  the  cargo  or  the  ship's  stores. 

BttwHj  of  vMigtf.  For  the  recovery  of  wages  sea- 
aaca  have  a  thrcefcHd  remedy,  viz.  against  tlic  <>hip, 
the  owner,  and  the  master,  and  they  may  proceed 
eitlier  in  the  admiralty  or  the  courts  of  common  law  ) 
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in  the  former  case  all  may  join,  and  payment  may  be 
obtained  out  of  the  value  of  the  ship.  The  contract 
remains  in  the  custody  of  the  master  or  owner,  but 
they  are  bound  to  produce  it  when  required,'  and 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  contract  between 
the  parties. 

SEA  WORTHINESS,    ^ct  Insurance,  MaHv-y. 

SEIZURES  OF  GOODS.     See  Smuggling. 

SIERRA  LEONE  COMPANY.  This  colony  13  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  climate  is  generally  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mountainous  parts.  The  company 
have  a  few  plantations  of  sugar  cane  and  other  West- 
India  produce,  but  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  colony,  instead  of  being  favourable  to  the  com- 
pany, appear  to  be  hostile  to  tlieir  views  in  abolish- 
ing the  slave  trade.  By  stat.  31  G.  III.  c.  5J,'"the 
Sierra  Leone  company  was  established  for  carrying  oh 
a  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  coast  and  coan- 
tries  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  super- 
seding in  time  the  necessity  of  the  African  |lave  trade, 
by  raising  sugars  there  by  native  Africans,  it  being 
one  of  the  provisions,  that  the  company  shall  not 
deal  in  or  employ  slaves.  The  act  is  to  continue  for 
31  years  from  July  1,  1791. 

SERVAN 1  S.     See  Masters  and  Servants. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
manufacture  of  plated  goods,  knives,  razors,  files, 
scissors,  &c.  tec.  Here  arc  also  lead  works  and  a  silk 
mill  i  two  small  rivers,  which  form  a  junction  at  the 
town,assistintheturningof  machinery;  and  abundance 
of  coal  being  at  hand  for  the  working  of  fire  engines, 
all  the  heavy  work  has,  in  latter  years,  been  performed 
by  means  of  mechanism.  In  short,  the  people  of  this 
town  have  made  one  improvement  upon  another  in 
their  manufactures,  insomuch,  th.it  they  .ire  now 
able  to  undersell  every  other  market  in  the  world  in 
the  articles  which  they  produce. 

SHIPPING.  The  legislature  of  this  country  has,  for 
the  advancement  of  its  own  prosperity,  conferred  va- 
rious privileges  of  trade  upon  its  shipping,  and  all  our 
navigation  acts  are  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of 
this  valuable  species  of  property,  and  restraining  the 
enjoyment  of  it  exclusively  to  British  subjects ;  or, 
where  foreign  ships  arc  suflered  to  participate  in 
4  G  2  these 
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tHcse  privileges,  favouring  those  of  its  own  subjects 
by  a  difference  in  the  rates  of  duties. 

It  hqs  been  the  characteristic  policy  of  the  British 
legislature  to  confine  the  privileges  of  trade,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  its  extent,  to  ships  built  within  his 
majesty's  donuiiions  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  reign 
of  his  present  majesty  to  behold  the  shipping  of  this 
couiitry  so  immensely  increased,  as  to  confine  these 
privileges  exclusively  to  ships  of  the  above  description, 
or  taken  as  prize. 

This  measure  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  26th 
of  G.  III.  c.  60,  reserving,  nevertheless,  to  such  fo- 
reign-built ships  as  were  then  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  those  privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  the  then  existing  acts. 

This  statute  having  nevertheless  been  found  inade- 
quate to  embrace  all  the  objects  which  were  intended 
by  those  intelligent  persons  by  whom  it  was  framed, 
various  other  statutes  were  subsequently  enacted,  to 
carry  into  effect  this  important  measure  of  public  po- 
licy, in  which  new  regulations  were  introduced  for 
more  effectually  ascertaining  the  built  and  property 
of  ships  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  British  navi- 
gation acts. 

These  acts,  and  the  commercial  privileges  which 
they  convey,  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  under  the  articles  Navigation, 
Fishei-ies,  -and  Registry  of  Shipping  ;  in  the  latter  will 
be  found  the  precise  regulations  relative  to  the  transfer 
of  ships  at  sea  :  the  present  article  will  be  confined  to 
the  consideration  of  the  property  of  shipping,  how  the 
same  may  be  acquired  ;  the  reciprocal  duties  of  ship- 
owners towards  each  other,  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bility towards  the  merchant  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  ship-mas- 
ters, will  be  found  under  the  articles  Ship  Masters 
and  Ship  Owners. 

Property  in  shipping  how  acquired.  The  property  in 
shipping  may  be  acquired  either  by  persons  properly 
qualified,  building  a  ship  at  their  own  expence,  or 
purchasing  it  of  persons  competent  to  transfer  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  person  possessed  of  the  share 
of  a  ship,  his  interest  will  devolve  upon  his  personal 
representatives. 

The  property  in  shipping  has  from  very  early 
times  been  evidenced  by  written  documents,  which  is 
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a  characteristic  distinction  of  this  species  of  personal 
property  ;  by  this  means  the  buyer  is  enabled  so  accu- 
rately to  ascertain  the  title' of  the  person  offering  to 
sell,  that  he  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  deceived. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  assigning  and  deliver- 
ing possession  of  a  ship,  whether  she  be  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  following  observations  must  be  at- 
tended to. 

Wlien  a  ship  is  here  in  the  country  of  its  owner, 
and  a  delivery  of  actual  possession  is  possible,  such 
delivery  is  necessary  to  give  a  perfect  title  to  the 
buyer  in  case  of  sale  of  the  whole  ship  ;  for  if  the 
buyer  suffer  the  seller  to  remain  in  possession,  and  act 
as  owner,  and  the  seller  in  the  mean  ti.me  becomes 
bankrupt,  the  property  will  be  considered  as  remain- 
ing in  him  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  his  cre- 
ditors :  and  sometimes'  also  if  an  execution  issues  upon 
a  judgment  against  the  seller,  the  sale  may  be  deemed 
void  and  fraudulent  as  against  the  party  who  has  ob- 
tained the  judgment ;  but  In  case  of  sale,  or  agreement 
for  sale  of  a  part  only,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient,  if 
the  vendor  having  delivered  the  whole  of  his  ihXe, 
ceased  from  the  time  to  act  as  a  part-owner,  actual 
delivery  of  a  part  being  said  to  be  impossible.  If  a 
part-owner,  however,  has  the  actual  possession  of  the 
ship,  he  may  in  such  case  deliver  the  possession  ;  but 
if  he  have  not  the  actual  possession,  the  possession  of 
the  other  part-owners  may  reasonably  be  the  posses- 
sion of  the  vendee  after  the  sale. 

If  a  ship  be  abroad,  a  perfect  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  assignment  of  the  grand  blD  of 
sale,  and  delivery  of  that  and  the  other  documents  re- 
lating to  the  ship,  as  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware- 
house to  the  buyer  of  goods  contained  therein  is  held 
to  change  the  property  of  the  goods,  such  delivci-y 
being  the  mode  of  enabling  the  buyer  to  take  actual 
possession  as  soon  as  circumsta'nc'es  willadmit. 

Another  mode  of  acquiring  property  in  a  ship  is  by 
capture  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  legalized'  and 
sanctioned  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in  some 
court  of  the  capturing  power  constituted  by  the  law  of 
nations  ;  in  this  case,  however,  if  the  capture  is  made 
by  a  ship  belonging  to  his  majesty,  the  prize  is  for- 
mally condemned  to  the  king,  and  the  value  distri- 
buted among  the  captors  ;  and  if  the  captftre  is  by  a 
private  ship,  in  which  case  the  sentence  is  in  form  a 

condemnation 
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condemnation  to  the  captors,  a  sale  will  alvrays  be  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value,  both 
far  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  captors,  and 
payment  of  the  duties  to  the  king  ;  and  tiac  acts  of 
parliament  which  give  to  prizes  the  privileges  of  Bri- 
tish ships,  presume  a  sale  thereof  and  provide  regu- 
lations accordin^^ljr. 

Capture  by  pirates  will  not  divest  the  property  from 
the  owners ;  but  capture  by  an  enemy  in  a  war  be- 
tween two  nations,  wikoUy  divests  such  property,  and 
.  traotficn  it  either  to  the  captor  or  sovereign  of  his 
Kate. 

It  docs  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  settled  within 
what  time  such  transfer  shall  absolutely  take  place  ; 
by  tofne  writers,  and  in  some  nations,  this  has  been 
iKld  to  take  place  aiJter  a  possession  of  24  hours  (  by 
ethtfrs,  nor  until  the  capture  has  been  con\-eyed  to 
a  place  of  safe  ctntody. 

By  theoptnion  of  the  present  judge  of  the  court  of 

tadmiralty,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the 

a  sentCDC*  «f  coodt  is,  in  his 

a,  at  prcKOt  derexd  g:  ccwjaiy  ; 

and  that  a  neutral  purchaser  in  Europe,  during  war, 

looks  to  the  legal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  one 

of  the  titlc>dcxdi  sf  a  shi'     •'  *--  ^■-•—  ■  •    "'^el. 

ilow  fartbc  mortfrafci  .odin 

law  the  owners  entitled  to  the  benctks,  and  liable  to 
thebcr'  ■-■  takes  pooscs- 

tion  ot  ;..>  -..-r,  •-  - -,- .—  .Icrable  import 

to  commercial  men,  and  upon  which  the  courts  have 
been  at  variance  in  opinion. 

From  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  late  chief 
itrtt ice  of  the  King's  (icnch,  in  the  case  of  U'fslerdaU 
,  7  T.  R.  in  K.  B.  3  and  6,  it  appeared  that 
his  lordship  considered  the  mortgagee  of  a  term  liable 
to  rent  reserved,  aixl  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship  to  be 
1bV>?c  to  th"-  repairs. 

S.  See  Brokers. 
t>^  or  Agents,  are  persons  whose  cmploy- 
i>i    .^  ..  i^  1  nrchnse  t'-"-  ".Kin's  stores  for  her  voyage, 
to  procure  cargoes  or  ,  to  settle  the  tertiM,  and 

•btain  policies  of  insurance,  to  receive  the  amount 
of  the  freight,  to  pay  the  master  and  mariners  their 
nraTi,  and  all  diibuHCUicnts  for  the  ship's  use. 

general  commiMion  allowed  to  ships  husbands 
on  thcw  accownit  it        per  cent. 


Ship  Owzjers.  Ship  owners,  like  other  partners,  are 
but  as  one  individual ;  but  in  a  country  where,  firom 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  shippitig  is  so  valuable  a 
species  of  property,  and  guarded  by  so  many  salutary 
restrictions,  provisions  have  been  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture that  no  individual,  although  possessed  of  an 
equal  right  to  a  share  with  his  other  partners,  shall, 
through  obstinacy  or  ignorance,  prevent  those  advan- 
tages which  his  copartners  and  the  country  might 
derive  from  the  beneficial  employment  of  shipping. 

Ship  owners  may  be  considered  with  respect  to  their 
reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  towards  each  other, 
and  their  rcsponsibilhy  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ployers. 

In  case  any  owner  should  obstruct  the  interest  of  his 
copartners  by  opposing  aiiyvopge  advantageous  to' the 
general  concern,  the  admiralty  wi!l  take  a  stipulation 
from  those  who  desire  to  send  the  ship  on  a  voj'age,  in 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  value  of  the  partnci'S  dis^ppi^ov- 
ing,  either  to  restore  the  ship  within  i  litnited  time, 
or  pay  the  value  of  the  shares.  In  this  case  the  dis- 
sentient part-owners  bear  no  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  outfit,  and  are  not  entrtled  to  a  share 
of  the  profits,  but  the  ship  sails  wholly  at  the  charge 
and  risk  and  for  the  profit  of  the  others.  This  secu- 
rity may  be  taken  upon  a  warrant  obtained  by  the 
minority  to  arrest  the  ship,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  have  recourse  to  such  proceedings  as  the  best 
means  of  protection  ;  or  if  they  forbear  to  do  so,  they 
should  never  omit  to  notify  their  dissent  to  the  others, 
and  if  possible  to  the  freighters  of  the  ship,  as  an  ac- 
tion cannot  be  supported  by  one  part-owner  against 
another  to  recover  damages  for  fraudulently  sending  a 
ship  to  sea,  where  she  was  lost,  S.  T.  Rajm,.  1 5  ;  Tiut 
whfiCC  M»e  part-owner  had  forcibly  taken  a  sh!p  out 
of  another's  possession,  secreted  her,  changed  her 
name,  and  a  third  person  had  aftenvards  possessed  her, 
who  sent  the  ship  to  Antigua,  where  she  was  stink 
and  lost  -,  the  chief  justice  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  whether  this  was  not  a 
destruction  of  the  ship  by  means  of  the  defendant, 
and  they  found  it  to  be  so,  and  the  plaihtifi' recovered 
the  value  of  his  share ;  this  direction  was  afterward* 
approved  of  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  Barnar- 
dirton  V.  Chapman  and  another,  i  G.  I.  Sir  Peter 
Kin^t  Cases. 

If 
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If  a  ship  Is  inthcpossession  of  the  minority,  and  they 
refuse  to  employ  her,  the  majority  may  by  a  similar 
warrant  obtain  possession,  and  send  her  to  sea  upon 
giving  such  security. 

Responsibility  of  Ship-Owners  "with  respect  to  repairs. 
Respecting  the  repairing  and  other  necessaries  for  em- 
ploying a  ship  in  general,  one  part-owTier  may,  by  or- 
dering these  things  on  credit,  make  his  companions 
responsible  in  law  for  the  price.  Wright  w  Hunter, 
I  Easfs  Rep.  20.  Yet  if  the  creditor,  on  this  occa- 
sion, does  not  know  at  the  time  of  other  part-owners, 
he  may  sue  him  alone  who  gives  the  orders.  Doe  v. 
Chippender,  before  Kenyan,  chief  justice,  at  Westmin- 
ster Sit.  H.  T.  1 790.  But  no  part  of  the  charge  of 
the  premiumof.  insurance  of  a  ship  made  by  one  part- 
owner  without  the  authority  of  another  can  be  charged 
upon  such  part-owner,  unless  he  afterwards  gives  his 
assent  to  such  insurance.  Ogle  and  another  v.  Wrong- 
ham  and  others,  before  Kenyan,  chief  justice,  at  Guild- 
hall Sit.  H.T.I 790;  and  French  v.  Backhouse,  5 
Bjirr,  2727. 

If  after  the  commencement  of  a  voyage  undertaken 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  tlie  other  owners,  one  of 
them  become  bankrupt,  his  interest  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  such  bankruptcy,  although  he  has  not  paid 
his  full  share  of  the  outfit.  An  account  of  tl\c  profits 
of  a  voyage,  although  settled  by  a  majority  of  the 
part-ownets,  binds  the  minority,  and  Chancery  will 
not  entertain  a  suit  by  one  of  them  to  unravel  the 
accounts.  Robinson  v.  Thomson,   1  Vernon  465. 

W  hen  a  ship  lias  been  injm-ed  by  the  wrong  or  ne- 
gligence of  a  stranger,  all  the  pari-owners  should  be 
included  in  one  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  divided  amongst  them  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  interests. 

Where  a  part-owner  dies  after  an  injury  received, 
the  right  of  action  reverts  to  the  survivors,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased for  the  value  of  his  shai-e. 

But  where  an  action  has  been  brought  for  freight- 
age in  a  general  ship,  all  the  part-owners  ought  to 
join  ;  if  not,  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  the  objec- 
tion by  evidence  at  trial. 

But  if  an  action  is  to  be  brought  against  part-own- 
ers upon  any  contract  relating  to  the  ship,  although 
regularly  such  action  should  be  brought  against  all 
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jointly,  yet  if  all  are  not  sued  the  defendants  can  only 
avail  themselves  of  the  objection  by  plea  in  abate- 
ment, and  if  such  plea  is  omitted,  the  plaintiff  will 
recover  his. whole  demand,  and  the  defendants  must 
only  call  upon  the  others  for  contribution. 

Responsibility  of  Ship-Owners  nvith  respect  to  their  em- 
ployer.    If  before  the  commencement  of  a  voyage  war 
or  hostilities  should  take  place  between  the  state  to 
which  the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  and  that  to  which 
they  are  destined,  or  commerce  between  them  be 
wholly  prohibited,  the  contract  for  conveyance  is  at 
an  end,  the  merchant  must  unlade  his  goods,  and  the 
owners  find  another  employer  for  their  ship  ;  but  if 
war  or  hostilities  break  out  between  the  place  to  which 
the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  and  any  other  nation  to 
which  they  are  not  destined,  although  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  is  thereby  rendered  more  hazard- 
ous, yet  the  contract  is  not   in  itself  dissolved,  and 
each  of  the  parties  must  submit  to  the  extraordinary 
peril,  unless  they  mutually  agree  to  abandon  the  ad- 
venture.    So  if  tlie  government  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  and  cargo  belong  should  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  the  particular  commodities  which  com- 
pose the  cargo,  or  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  are 
destined  to  compose  it,  which  is  often  the  case  by  all 
states  with  regard  to  provisions  in  a  time  of  scarcity  ; 
in  this  case  also  it  seems  that  the  law  of  the  country 
would  give  no  damages  to  the   owners    against  the 
merchant,  who  had  been  thus  compelled  by  the  law 
of  the  same  country  to  abandon  his  engagement :  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  merchant  hire  a  ship  to  go  to  a 
foreign  port,  and  covenant  to  furnish  a  lading  there, 
a  prohibition  by  the  government  of  that  country  to 
export  the  intended  articles  neither  dissolves  the  con- 
tract, nor  absolutely  excuses  a  non-performance  of  it  j 
for  the  la%vs  of  one  nation  do  not  give  effect  to  the 
positive  institutions  of  another  inconsistent  with   iis 
own.     But  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  tlie  duty  of  the 
master,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  lading,  to  ob- 
tain another  cargo,  if  possible,  from  other  persons, 
and  not  immediately  hoist  sail  and  depart,  in  order 
to  charge  the  mer.chant  with  the  whole  freight.     But 
although  contracts  of  this  nature  are  dissolved  by  the 
breaking  out  of  war  or  hostilities  in  the  manner  be- 
forementioned,  of  which  no  person  can  foresee  the 
termination,  yet   they  are  not  dissolved  by  an  em- 
bargo 
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bargo  or  temporary  restraint  upon  their  perform- 
ance. 

With  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  responsibility 
of  ship-otmers,  by  stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  86.  s.  3,  it  is 
enacted,  that  no  person  or  persons  who  is,  arc,  or  shall 
be  owner  or  owners  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be 
!' .'  'j  to  answer  for  or  make  good  to 
.  ^  ;  person  or  persons  any  loss  or  d.i- 
m^e  by  reason  of  any  embezzlement,  secreting  or 
making  away  with  by  the  master  or  mariners,  or  any 
oi  them,  of  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  jewels,  pre- 
cious stones,  or  other  goods  or  merchandize  which 
shall  be  slupped,  taken  in,  or  put  on  boaid  any  ship 
or  vessel,  for  any  act,  matter  or  tiling,  damage  or  for- 
feiture done,  occasioned,  or  incurred  by  the  said  mas- 
ter or  mirincrs,  or  any  of  them,  without  the  privity 
and  knowtOilgc  of  such  owner  or  owners,  furtlier  than 
thcTalu.  '  '  '  V  ssel,  with  all  her  appurte- 
nances, .                  '    "t  of  the  freight  due  or  to 

grow  due  for  and  during  the  voyage  wherein  such 
emixzzlcinent,  secreting,  or  making  away  with  as 
afomaid,  or  other  malversations  of  the  masters  or  ma- 
rinen  shall  be  made,  committed,  or  done,  any  law, 
usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.  And  by  the  second  section  of  the 
same  statute,  if  several  freighters  sustain  losses,  ex- 
ceeding in  the  whole  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight, 
they  are  to  receive  compensation  thereout  in  profxir- 
tion  to  their  respective  loss  -  nnc  freighter, 

on  behalf  of  himself  and  1 1  ..'(ers,  or  any 

part-owner,  on  behalf  of  hintsclf  and  the  other  part- 
owners,  may  fdc  a  bill  in  a  court  of  equity  for  the 
discovery  of  the  total  amount  of  the  losses,  and  of  the 
\*Iue  of  the  ship,  and  for  an  equal  distribution  and 
y<aymcnt  But  by  the  third  section,  if  such  bill  is 
filed  by  or  on  bchaif  of  the  part-owners,  the  plaintiff 
must  make  affidavit  that  he  docs  not  collude  with  the 
defendant,  and  must  offer  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  freight  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

DulieJ  of  tht  mn  chant  ar  shipptr  tuith  rtsfect  to  tht 
vwntr.  The  merchant  must  lade  no  prohi|itcd  or 
uncustomed  goods  by  which  the  ship  may  be  sub- 
jected to  detention  or  forfeitures  in  genera) ;  even  in 
the  case  of  affreightment  by  charter-parter,  the  com- 
mand of  the  .hip  is  reserved  to  the  owners,  or  the 
master  appointed  by  them,  and  therefore  the  mer- 
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chant  has  not  the  power  or  opportunity  of  detaining 
the  ship  beyond  the  stipulated  time,  or  employing  it  in 
any  other  than  the  stipulated  service.  But  by  the 
charter-parties  under  which  ships  are  let  to  freight  to 
the  East  India  Company,  the  command  and  disposal 
of  the  ship  are  reserved  to  the  company ;  and  the  mas- 
ter, although  apppointed  by  the  owners,  is  bound  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  company  at  home,  and  of 
their  factor  and  servants  abroad  ;  and  it  is  always  sti- 
pulated, thai;  nothing  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  for 
freight  or  demurrage,  unleus  the  sliip  returns  home  in 
safety.  Yet  in  a  case  where  the  company  detained  a 
ship  so  long  in  India  that  she  became  unfit  for  the 
voyage  home,  and  was  disposed  of  there,  so  that  by 
reason  of  the  particular  stipulation  the  owners  could 
sustain  no  action  at  iaw  upon  the  contract,  a  court  of 
equity  ordered  the  company  to  make  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  tSe  actual  and  probable  earnings,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  ship.  The  amount  of  the  compensation,  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury,  who  will  form  their  estimate  upon 
consideration  of  all  th-:  circumstances  oftliecase,  and 
of  the  real  injury  sustained  by  the  owners,  which  can- 
not be  properly  settled  by  positive  rules. 
Ships  Papers.  There  are  in  British  ships  the  bill  of 
lading,  the  cargo,  invoices,  and  in  particular  trades 
the  pass  or  passport ;  in  neutral^hips  these  are  as  fol- 
low : 

The  passp'.rt,  or  permission  from  the  neutral  state 
^  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  voyage 
f^  proposed,  and  it  usually  contains  the  name,  descrip- 
tion, and  destination  of  the  ship. 

The  sta-lttter,  or  sea-brief,  which  specifies  the  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  from  whence 
it  eoBMs,  4Rid  its  destination. 

The  proofs  of  propfrti,  which  ought  to  shew  that 
the  ship  really  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
state. 

The  muster  roll,  or  role  d'lqiiipage,  containing  the 
names,  ages,  quality,  place,  and  particularly  the  place 
of  birth,  of  every  person  of  the  ship's  company. 

The  charter  party. 

The  bill  of  lading,  the  invoices,  the  loF^-heoi,    and 
the  bill  of  health,  for  whith  see  the  respective  heads. 
Ship  Masters.     The  master  of  a  ship  may  subject 
the  owners  to  all  charges  for  repaiis  and  provisions, 

bu: 
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but  what  is  supplied  must  be  stiictly  accessary, 
otherwise  the  master  only  will  be  personally  re- 
sponsible. 

Ill  the  usual  employment  of. 'the  ship,,  and  in  all 
•  matters  relating  to  the  means  of  employing  her,  the 
master  is  considered   as   the  avowed   agent  of  the 
tiwper. 

The  duties  and  responsibility  of  the  master  may  be 
considered  with  respect  to  the  commencement,  the 
ccitlinuatim,  and  the  termifiaiicn  of  the  voyage. 

Commencement  of  the  voyage.  If  the  master  re- 
ceive part  of.  his  cargo  at  the  quay,  or  send  his  boat 
for  them,  his  responsibility  commences  with  the  re- 
'  «eipt  of  the  goods ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on 
board,  he  must  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  protect  them  ;  for,  even  if  the  crew  be  over- 
powered by  a  superior  force,  and  the  goods  stolen 
while  the  ship  is  in  a  port  or  river  within  the  body  of 
a  county,  the  masters  and  owners  will  be  answerable 
for  the.  loss,  although  they  have  been  guilty  of  neither 
fraud  nor  neglect.  ' 

It.is  in  all  cases  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide 
ropes,  &c.  proper  for  receiving  the  goods  in  the  ship; 
andif  acaskbeaccidentally  staved  in  letting  it  down  into 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  the  master  must  be  responsible 
for  the  loss.  The  ship  must  also  be  furnished  with  pro- 
per dunnage,  and  care  must  be  taken  by  the  master  so 
to  arrange  the  different  articles  of  which  the  cargo 
consists,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  each  other,  or 
by  the  motion  or  leakage  of  the  ship  ;  and  more  must 
not  be  taken  on  board  than  the  ship  can  convenient! 
carry,  leaving  room  I'br  her  own  furniture  and  the 
provisions  of  the  crew,  and  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  vessel  -,  neither  may  the  master  take  on  board  any 
contraband  goods,  whereby  the  ship  and  other  parts  of 
the  cargo  be  liable  to  forfeiture  or  detention.  The 
master  must  also  take  on  board  no  false  or  colourable 
papers  that  may  subject  the  ship  to  capture  or  deten- 
tion -,  and  he  must  procure  and  keep  on  board  all  the 
papers  and  documents  required  for  the  manifestation 
and  protection  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by  the  law  of 
the  countries  from  and  to  which  the  ship  is  bound, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  and  treaties  be- 
tween particular  states,.         .'■'''    ■"   .i-: 

Where  by  the  terras  of  a  charter-party  a  number 
of  days  is  appointed  for  the  lading  of  the  cargo,  either 
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generally,  and  without  payment  on  that  particular  ac- 
count by  the  merchant,  or  by  way  of  demurrage,  the 
master  must  not  sail  before  the  expiration  of  the 
•titne. 

Ctmmencenient  of  the  voyage.  Ail  things  being  pre- 
pared for  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  mas- 
ter must  forthwith  obtahi  the  necessary  clearances  or 
permission  to  sail  from  the  officers  of  the  customs,  or 
others  appointed  for  the  discharge  of  vessels,  and  pay 
the  necessary  port  and  other  charges  for  that  purpose, 
and  commence  his  voyage  without  delay,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  favourable  ;  but  he  must  on  no  account 
sail  out  during  tempestuous  weather. 

In  case  of  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  it  is  re- 
quisite not  only  that  the  vessel  shall  <!ommence  the 
voyage  under  the  protection  of  the  convoy,  but  also 
that  she  shall  continue  during  its  course  under  the 
same  protection,"  unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
tempest  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  in  which  cases 
the  mnster  and  owners  will  be  excused,  provided  the 
master  does  all  in  his  power  to  keep  the  benefit  of  the 
convoy;  neither  is  it  sufficient  for  the  master  to  sail 
in  company  with  the  ships  of  war  appointed  as  the 
convoy,  but  he  must  before  the  departure  obtain,  or 
at  least  use  all  due  diligence  to  obtain,  the  sailing  in- 
structions and  orders  delivered  out  by  the  commander 
of  the  convoy  to  the  masters  of  the  trading  vessels  that 
are  to  sail  under  his  protection,  otherwise  the  policy 
will  be  voidi'  '"'-'  -  '  '^i 

Contlnuame  of'the  voyage.  Having  commenced  liis 
voyage,  the  master  must  proceed  to  his  place  of  des- 
tination without  delay,  and  without  stopping  at  any 
intermediate  port,  or  deviating  from  the  straight  aftd 
shortest  course,  unless  such  stopping  or  deviation  be 
necessary  for  repairing  the  ship  from  the  effects  of  ac- 
cident or  tempest,  or  to  avoid  enemies  or  pirates,  by 
whom  he  has  good  reason  to  suspect  he  shall  be  at- 
tacked if  he  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  track,  and  whom 
he  has  good  reason  to  hope  he  may  escape  by  delayer 
deviation,  or  unless  the  ship  sails  to  the  places  resorted 
to  irtfciy  long  voyage  for  a  supply  of  water  or  provi- 
sions by  common  and  established  usage  ;  and  if  tlie 
ship  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  enemies  or 
pirates,  the  master  must  make  the  best  resistiince 
which  the  comparative  strength  of  his  ship  and  cr^v 
will  permit. 

If 
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If  by  rca*on  of  the  damage  done  to  the  ship,  or 
through  want  of  necessary  inatcriAls,  she  cannot  be 
repaired,  or  not  without  great  Ion  of  time,  the  mas- 
ter is  at  liberty  to  procure  another  ship  to  trans- 
port the  cargo  to  the  place  of  destination,  in  order 
thereby  to  gain  the  whole  freight ;  and  if  the  mcr- 
clunt  has  no  agent  at  the  place,  it  is  tlic  master's  duty 
to  do  this,  if  possible,  because  he  is  bound  to  use 
every  enJcavour  to  preserve  the  cargo,  and  convey  it 
to  the  destined  port :  to  if  the  ship  has  been  wrecked, 
and  the  cargo  saved,  or  if  the  ship  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  kinking,  and  another  sl^ip  apparently  of  suill- 
cicnt  ability  be  pauing  by,  the  master  may  remove 
the  cargo  into  such  siiip  i  and  although  his  own  ship 
'  •->-•  to  outlive  the  storm,  and  the  other  perish 
cargo,  he  will  not  be  aniiwcrable  for  the  lo&x. 
Moreover,  tlie  master  must,  during  the  voyage,  take 
all  powiblo  i:arc  of  the  car);o,  and  will  be  responsible 
f  jr  goodi  stolen  or  embezzled  on  board  the  ship  by  the 
trcw  or  other  pcraoos,  or  lost  or  injured  in  consc- 
tjueoce  of  the  ship  sailing,  by  wilful  neglect,  in  £iir 
weather,  against  a  rock  or  shallow  known  to  expert 
mariners. 

If  a  master  i<  compelled  in  the  course  of  his  voyage 
to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  pK>rt,  and  has  occasion  for 
money  for  the  rcpuirs  of  the  ship  or  other  expcnce  nc- 
ccuary  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  and  complete  the 
voyage,  and  cannot  otherwLic  obtain  it,  he  may  sell  a 
part  of  his  cargo  for  this  purpose }  but  upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  ship  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  mer- 
chant will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  clear  value  for 
which  the  goods  might  have  been  sold  at  the  place,  if 
the  ship  afterward!  perish  without  reaching  the  des- 
tined port. 

Duty  if  tbt  PuuUr  upen  tbt  trrmitia/kn  of  tht  voyage. 
When  the  ship  has  arrived  at  the  place  of  her  desti- 
nation, the  master  must  take  care  that  she  be  safely 
noorod  or  anchored,  and  without  delay  deliver  the 
cargo  to  the  merchant  or  his  consignor,  upon  produc- 
tion of  the  bills  of  lading,  and  pymcnt  of  the  freight 
and  other  charges  of  primage  and  petty  average- 
due  ia  respect  of  it.  And  if  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter-party  a  particular  number  of  days  is  stipulated 
for  the  dehvcry  either  generally,  or  by  way  of  demur- 
rage, he  mast  stay  the  appointed  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  charges  arc  in  ordinary  cases  primage,  &c.  as 
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expressed  in  the*  bill  of  lading.  The  cargo  is  bound  to 
the  ship  as  well  as  the  ship  to  the  cargo,  and  there- 
fore, unless  there  be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  the 
master  is  not  bound  absolutely  to  pnrt  with  the  posf  cs- 
sion  of  any  part  of  his  cargo  until  payment  of  the 
fireight  and  other  damages. 

If  the  master  once  parts  with  the  possession  out  oF 
the  hands  of  himself  and  his  agents,  he  loses  his  Ucii 
or  hold  upon  the  goods,  and  cannot  afterwards  re- 
claim them.  . 

The  manner  of  deliverinjj  the  good?,   and  conje- 
quently  the  period  at  which  the  responsibility  of  tl.e 
master  and  owners  will  cease,  depend  upon  the  cus- 
tom of  particular  places,  and   the  usage  of  particular 
trades.     Thus  a  hcyman,  who  brings  gooJs  from  an 
outport  into  the  port  of  London,  is  not  dis(.h.»rged 
by  landing  them  at  the  usual  wharf,  but  is  bound  to 
take  care,  and  scJid  them  out  by  land  to  the  plxce'of 
consignment ;  and   if  the  consignee  require  to  have 
the  goods  delivered  to  himself,  and  direct  the  mari- 
ner not  to  land  them  on  a  wharf  at  London,  the  mas- 
ter must  obey  the  request,  for  the  wharfinger  has  nj 
legal  right  to  insist  upon  the  goods  being  landed  at  his 
wharf,  although  the  vessel  be  moored  against  it ;  but 
in  the  case  of  ships  coming  from  a  foreign  countr}-,  de- 
livery at  a  wharf  in  London  discharges  tlie  master.  If 
the  consignee  send  a  lighter  to  fetch  the  goods,  the 
master  of  the  ship  is  obliged,  by  the  custom  of  the 
river  Thames,  to  watch  tliem  till  the  lighter  is  fully 
laden,  and  until  the  regular  time  of  its  departure  from 
the  ship  is  arrived  ;  and  he  cannot  discharge  himself 
from  this  obligation  by  declaring  to  the  lighterman 
that  he  has  not  hands  to  guard  the  lighter,  unless  the 
consignee  consent  to  release  him  from  the  pcrform- 
ancee£~it.'  In  the  case  of  ships  coming  from  Turkey, 
and  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  before  they  enter 
into  the  port  of  London,  it  is  usual  for  the  consignee 
to  send  down  persons  at  his  own  expence  to  pack  and 
take  care  of  the  goods ;  and  therefore  where  a  con- 
signee   had  omitted    to  do  so,  and  gooils  were  da- 
maged by  being  sent  loose  to  shore,  it  was  held  that 
he  had  no  right  to  call  upon  the  master  of  the  ship  for 
compensation. 
SHIP'S  i)  TORES  are  certain  articles  liable  to  duties,  biit 
which  arc  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company, 
and  arc  iKrmittcdat  the  custom-house  by  a  certaiirdo- 
4  H  cumcnt 
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cnment  called  a  bill  of  stores.    Thus  spirits  for  the 
use  of  seamen,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  per  man, 
tea,  hides,  &c.     See  CustonUy  Excise,  Exports,   Im- 
ports, Smuggling. 
SILESIA,  a  considerable  country  of  Germany,  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Prussia.     It  contains   about   1800 
square  leagues  and  about   i,6oo,oco  inhabitants.     It 
is  a  fertile  countrj',  producing  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
fruits,  such  as  are  cultivated  In  the  northern  districts 
of  Germany;  but  the  linen  manufacture,  made  from 
the  flax  that  grows  in  the  country,  is  its  staple  com- 
modity. The  material,  the  workmanship,  and  the  man- 
ner of  bleaching  arc  all  excellent.  Great  quantities  of 
timber  are  also  exported,  horses,  cattle,  and  wool. 

There  arc  considerable  iron  works  in  Silesia,  and 
some  mines  of  tin.  The  great  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
energy,  abilities  and  understanding  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country  were  all  of  the  first  chss,  left 
nothing  undone  to  improve  Silesia  after  it  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  river  Oder  runs  through  the  country, 
which  consequently  has  a  means  of  exporting  its  ma- 
nufactures and  other  productions. 

The  importations  consist  principally  of  wines, 
brandies,  and  East  and  West  India  goods. 
SINKING  FUND,  a  name  given  to  the  sum  annually 
assigned  for  payment  and  diminishing  the  capital 
ef  the  national  debt.  Its  progress  is  that  of  compound 
interest,  and  very  rapidly  increases  as  it  goes  on. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  honour  of 
having  established  this  fund  for  counteracting  national 
ruin  by  the  too  great  extent  of  the  borrowing  system. 
The  following  paper  laid  last  year  before  parliament 
will  elucidate  this  subject. 

By  the  act  26  Geo.  III.  cap.  31,  it  is  directed, 
that  i,ooo,oool.  shall  annually  be  issued  to  com- 
missioners, by  quarterly  payments,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  national  debt ;  which  fund  shall 
continue  to  accumulate,  at  compound  interest,  with 
the  addition  of  such  annuities  as  may  expire, 
till  it  shall  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  4,000, cool., 
beyond  which  it  shall  not  increase  ;  but  the  divi- 
dends of  the  stocks  purchased  afterwards  sliall  be  ap- 
plica'ole  to  the  public  service.  (This  article  of  limi- 
tation applies  to  the  debt  that  existed  at  the  time, 
but  not  to  the  debt  contracted  since.) 

By  the  32  Geo.  III.  cap.  55,  it  is  directed,  that 
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until  the  fund  created  by  virtue  of  the  first-mentioned 
act  shall  amount  to  3,ooo,ogo1.  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  the  original  annual  sum  of  i,ooo,oool.,  all  savings 
which  may  arise  from  any  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  any  stock  shall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the- 
commissioners. 

By  the  same  act  of  the  32  Geo.  III.  it  is  also  di« 
rected,  "  that  whenever  any  sum  shall  be  borrowed  i 
for  the  public  service,  on  perpetual  redeemable  annui- 
ties,   and  provision   shall   not   have  been  made  by 
parliament  for  paying  ofl'',  within  45  years,  the  whole 
of  the  capital  stock  to  be  created  by  such  loan,  from  * 
thenceforth,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  subsequent 
to  the  day  on  which  the  act  or  acts  of  parliament  by 
which  such  loan  shall  be  created  shall  have  received  ■ 
the  royal  assent,  an  additional  sum  shall  be  set  apart 
out  of  monies  composing  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
shall  be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  to  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  to 
be  by  them  placed  to  the  account  of  the  commissioners- 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the  total  an- 
nual amount  of  which  additional  sum  shall  be  equal 
to  Too  part  of  the  capital  stock  created  by  such  loans. 
It  is  also  directed,  that  a  separate  account  shall  be 
kept  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  issued  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  and  of  the  dividends  of  the  stock  purchased  i 
thereby." 

The  amount  of  debt  existing  in  1786  was 
238,231,2481.,  exclusive  of  704,740!.  long  annuity  ;. 
which,  on  the  1st  of  February  1802,  was  reduced  by 
purchases  made  by  the  commissioners  (amounting  to 
39,885,3081.,  and  by  18,001,148!.  transferred  to  theui 
on  account  of  land  tax  redeemed)  to  180,344,791!. 

The  fund  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  this  ca- 
pital (including  20o,oool.  annually  granted)  was,  on 
the  1st  February  1802,  2,534,186!. 

The  application  of  this  fund  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  the  act  may  be  estimated  to  redeem  tlic 
remaining  capital  of  180,344,791!.  at  the  following 
periods,  supposing  the  prices  of  3-per-cent.  stock  to 
be  loc!.,  92/^1.,  85  -^ !.,  80I.,  and  75I.  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 
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The  amount  of  debt  contracted  between  1792  and 
t8o2,  was  241,981,355!.,  exclusive  of  310,670!.  long 
annuity,  and  exclusive  of  56,445,000!.  charged  on 
the  income  tax;  of  wliich  the  sum  of  19,763,596!. 
was,  on  the  ist  of  February  1802,  redeemed  by  the 
Jund  created  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  32  Geo.  III. ; 
and  the  sinlcing  fiind,  so  created,  amounted,  on  the 
1st  of  February  1802,  to  3,053,210]. 

The  loans  contracted  in  that  period  will,  at  the 
following  prices  of  3-pcr-cent.  stoclc,  and  supposing 
the  4  and  5.^r-ccnts.  to  be  purcliased  at  par,  be  re- 
deemed as  follows ;  viz. 


4-and-5-peiv.Ccnts. : 

itPar 

• 

3-pcr-Cts. 

3-pcr-Ct$. 

3-per-Cts. 

3-P«- 

-Cts. 

3-pcr-Cts. 

rOAKS. 

at  lOO. 

at92,*j 

at  85', 

at  80. 

at  75. 

>ATti: 

Vr».    Mot 

V.t.    Mot 

Vr«.    Moi 

Yn. 

Mot 

Vrt.    Mot. 

«793 

32      3l 

29       9* 
28     Mi 

27       8 

25 

10  • 

24       2:- 

«794 

30      6 

27        8^ 

26 

61 

25        7;- 

•795 

3»      5 

31        0 

29       5I- 

28 

2J 

27         2 

1796 

34     'Of 
34       8l 

32       6i 

39       6i 

28 

9i 

27         3 

«797 

33       2 

32       7 

30 

8; 

29       81 

1798 

40      9 

37      7i 

34     "i 

32 

7; 

30       7 

«799 

43        2i 

39      0 

36       2; 

33 

9i 

3«       8i- 

i8co 

43     »'t 

40       7l 

37      8; 

35 

2; 

J3    «: 

1 80 1 

45       ■' 

42       li 

39    >; 

3<S 

6i 

34       3 

To  the  foregoing  sums  are  to  be  added  tlic  sum  of 
^6^SfiOol.,  charged    upon   the   income  tax,   and 
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29,920,108!.,  being  the  capital  created  by  the  loan 
contractedin  i8o2,amounting  together  1086,365,108!. 
which  sum  would,  by  the  application  T)f  a  sinlting 
fund  of  il.  per  cent,  as  directed  by  the  act  of  32  G. 
III.  be  redeemed  at  the  following  peiiodsi  at  the 
above-mentioned  prices  of  stock ;  viz.    - 


In 


3-pcr-Cts. 
at  JOG. 

3-pcr-Cts. 
at  92  i*r 

^per-Cts.  3-per-Cts 
at  85 1        at  80. 

3-per-Cts 
at  75. 

Yn.  ftos. 
46      4I 

Yn.    Moj. 

Yi«.    Mos.  Yrs.    Mos. 

Yn.    Mos. 

42       10 

39      9i|37       It 

34      9} 

Supposing  tlie  several  sinking  funds  created  by 
virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  acts,  and  amounting 
on  the  1st  February  1802  105,587,396!.,  to  be  con- 
solidated, without  any  addition  from  annuities  which 
may  cease,  or  from  savings  arising  from  the  reduction 
of  interest,  and  applied  at  compound  interest  to  the 
redemption  of  the  unredeemed  debt,  amounting  to 
402,622,550! ,  with  the  addition  of  the  loan  of 
1802,  and  of  the  debt  charged  on  tlie  income  tax, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  488,987,656!.,  exclusive 
of  1,015,4101.  long  annuity,  the  periods  of  redemp- 
tion would  be  as  follows  : 

4wand-5-per-Cerits.  at  Par. 


3-per-Cts, 
at  par. 
or  100. 


In 


3-per-Cts 
at92iV 


Yrt.    Mot. 

41      10; 


Yis.    Mot. 
39      3f 


3-pcr-Cts. 
at  85^ 


Vis.     Mot, 

37      ^f 


3-pcr-Cts. 
at  80. 


Yrs,     Mot 

35       3 


3-per-Cts. 
at  75. 


Yrs.    \los. 
33       7 


And  the  same  consolidated  sinking  fand  would  redeem  as  follows  ;  viz. 


In  45  year*,  the  period  allowed  7 
by  the  act  of  1792         -  5 


Amount  of  consolidated  debt     - 


3-per-Cent3. 
at  pr.r. 


3 -per- Cents, 
at  72  rV 


528,395,000,612,737,000 


■    -  amount 
.  debt 


onnt   of  the  7 


4g?,987,656l483,987,i 


39)407,344 


«23,749,344 


3-per-Cents 
at  85^ 


707,220,000 


,6561488,5,87,656 


:ii,2p^,2A-\ 


3-per-Cents.  3-ptr-Cents, 
at  80.      I      at  75. 


'.I 


S 1 2,395,00;  (93o,©96jDoo  i 

I 

I  '    > 

+38,9C7,656i483,9S7,6i)^,,_  . 


P3«407..s 


I. 


^. 


i-    3H1    /<! 


4H2 


Acd 
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And  the  same  consoliJateJ  sink'ii^  iFund  would  redeem  as  follows  ;  viz. 


In  46  years         -         -•        -       ■ 

Amount  of  consolidated  debt     • 

Exccedln;T   the   amount  of   the 
consolidated  debt,  by 


3-j)er-Cents, 
af  par. 


3-per-Cents.[3-per-Cents.  3-pcr-Cents.J3-pcr-Cent3* 
atpa/r  at  85*-      |      at  So.      j      3175. 


73  8 ,720,000  850,3  70,00 


550,059,000639,020,000 


488,987,656!488,987,6j6^488,987,656488,987,656 


61,071,344*150,032,344 


975,43d;6bb 

488,987,654 


249J32.344  361,382,344  486,442,344 


At  5  per  cent,  a  capital  is  paid  off  by  compound 
interest  in  14  years  and  four  months  nearly ;  so  that 
a  million  annually  applied  pays  off  20  millions  if 
stocks  produce  5  per  cent,  in  the  first  14  years  and 
four  months  ;  there  will  then  be  two  millions  the 
second  period,  which  will  pay  40  5  four  the  third  pe- 
riod, which  will  pay  80  ;  and  eight  millions  the  fourth 
period,  which  will  pay  160  ;  and  so  on  till  all  is 
paid. 

Years.  Montlij.      Redeemed.  Total. 

1st  period  14         4         20,000,000  20,000,000 

ad  28         8         40,000,000  60,000,000 

3d  43         o         80,000,000        i<fj  0,000,000 

.4th  57         o       160,000,000        300,000,000 

As  stocks  rise  and  fall,  the  redemption  of  the  ca- 
■■pital  must  go  on  slower  or  faster  •,  but  this  calculation 
'  k  near  enough  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  effect  which  will  be  produced  on  the  monied 
capital  of  individuals,  when  the  sinking  fund  has  pro- 
ceeded a  few  years  more,  supposing  that  there  are  no 

•  jfipesh  loans,  must  be  new  and  extraordinary  ;  for  how 

•  *an  such  a  capitaJ  be  employed  ?  Commerce  and  m.i- 
nufactures  cannot  employ  much  more  than  is  already 
invested  in  them.  Agriculture,  if  the  waste  lands  are 
cultivated,  may  absorb  a  great  deal ;  hut  there  is  no 
other  means  by  which  anygreat  sum,  such  as  1 80  or  200 
millions,  can  be  employed.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  pay  off  all  the 
debt,  even  if  it  could  he  done  •,  but  to  follow  out  t^ie 
curious  inquiries,  into  which  this  subject  would  lead, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  plan  laid  down  for 
«bt present  work.  .i-ji'v^  • 


The  net  produce  of  all  the  permanent  taxes,  in 
the  year  ending  the  loth  of  October  1 801,  amounted 
to  22,986,3091.  14s.  I  i|d.  and  in  the  last  year,  to 
25,199,0851.  14s.  o]c'. 
SI.. AVE  TRADE.  This  branch  of  commerce  has  re- 
cently been  submitted  to  much  discussion.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  as  a  certain  and  productive  source  of 
national  revenue,  as  giving  encouragement  to  manu- 
factures, by  creating  a  large  consumption  ;  the  slave- 
trade  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  abruptly 
abolished  for  the  uncertain  theories  of  that  mis- 
taken zeal,  and  possibly  mistaken  philanthropy,  of 
which  the  French  island  of  St.  Domingo  affords  at 
tliis  crisis  a  terrible  example.  The  British  legislature 
has  wisely  steered  a  middle  course,  and  has  enacted 
the  following  humane  provisions  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  this  portion  of  the  human  race. 

By  Stat.  39  Geo.  lil.  c,  80.  s.  1,  no  ship  or  vessel 
shall  clear  out  from  any  port  of  this  kingdom,, to 
transjx)rt  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  uijless  en- 
tered for  such  purpose,  at  the'  customrhouse  of  the 
port  of  clearance.  . 

In  every  ship  or  vessel  tlje  wljple  space  between 
decks  shall  be, allotted. and  prop.crfy, prepared  for  the 
reception  of  .such  slaves ;  and  after  any  such  ship  shjall 
have  taken  two  third  parts  of  her  complement  .of 
slaves  on  board,  in  the  proportion  herein-after  to  be 
limited,  no  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  or  stores, 
shall  ever  be  stowed  or  put  in  any  such  place;  jin 
which  any  such  slaves  shall  be.     S,,:^  ■    * 

In  every  such  vessel,  the  said  space  between  .dcfks. 
so  allotted  for  the  reception  of  slaves  shall  be,  in  ev<ry 
part  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  there- 
of, of  the  full  and  complete  perpendicular  Jieialjt  of 

li.i'iiiiji     ^.li!- ;  i:f  \'-'  '^  ■  *  ^        ■■" :n.  -. 

.1;  lo  Aoc">  x)i  wiX  lo  noinoqoiq  Mt  sil  aJfy^ 
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five   kd,  neaturing  from  the  upper  rar£Ke  of  the 
lower  deck  to  the  under  surface  of  tJic  upper  deck. 

5.3. 

In  ships  or  vessels  having  onljr  one  deck,  a  false 
deck  shall  be  fixed  in  the  hole  for  the  rece(>tion  of 
the  daTesi  which  shall  he  considered  as  her  lower 
deck  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.     S.  4. 

No  sliip  to  clear  out  for  shipping  and  carr7ing 
slaves  from  Africa,  until  the  proper  officer  of  the 
custonu  at  the  port  shall  have  examined  and  admea- 
sured such  ship,  and  certiiied  in  vrriting  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  customs  at  such  port,  the  height  between 
deria,  and  also  the  cxtrcinc  length  and  breadth,  in  feet 
and  inches,  of  the  lower  deck  of  the  said  vessel; 
which  length  and  breadth  being  multiplied  together, 
the  product  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  superficial 
contents  of  the  said  deck ;  and  the  contents  so  ob- 
tained, divided  by  eight,  the  quotient  in  whole  num- 
bers shaU  express  the  greatest  number  of  slaves  which 
the  said  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  have  on  board  at 
any  one  time  (for  which  certificate  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  demand  and  receive  the  sum  of  ten  shillings 
from  the  master  or  owner  of  the  said  vessel) ;  and 
the  said  certificate  so  verified,  shall  be  annexed  to 
the  clearance  of  the  said  vessel,  and  shall  be  produced 
therewith  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other 
proper  ofScer  of  the  aistoms,  at  ever)-  port  in  the 
West  Indies  or  America,  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
at  which  the  said  vessel  shall  arrive,  before  any  slave 
or  shves  shall  be  permitted  to  be  landed  out  of  the 
said  vessel  at  any  such  port.     S-  5. 

Every  such  ship,  previous  to  her  being  cleared  out, 
ihaH  have  painted  in  «hitc  or  yellow  letters,  of  a 
kngth  not  lea  than  four  inches,  upon  a  black  ground, 
on  some  compicuoos  part  of  her  stern,  the  words 
*  Allowed  to  carry  Slaves,'  the  number  of  slaves  cx- 
ptfcd  in  the  licence  annexed  to  the  clearance  of  the 
latd  veuel  being  added  thereunto,  in  figures  of  the 
r»me  length  and  colour.     S.  6. 

No  slaves  to  be  on  bo:ird  in  any  greater  number 
'  thim  in  the  proportion  of  eiu  for  every  fight  tqunn 
ftH  of  the  superficial  contents  of  the  lower  deck  of 
Ac  '  r  vessel,  ascertained  as  hercin-bcfore  di- 

•  Wttt.i,  mukr  penalty  of  thirty  pounds  for  every  such 
4tve  rxtceding  in  number  the  proportions  herein- 
befere  Bfhited.  Nor  any  greater  number  of  slaves 
tkaa  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  each  of  the  mari- 


il\ 


I  ners  or  other  free  persons  composing  the  crew,  who 
shall,  at  the  time  of  dcaring  outwards  for  the  voyage, 
belong  to  the  said  vessel,  and  be  actually  serving  on 
board  thereof;  and  all  such  seamen  shall  so  remain 
until  the  arrival  of  the  said  vessel  at  her  first  port  of 
delivery  in  the  West  Indies  (death  aad  unavoidable 
accidents  only  excepted).  S.  7  and  8. 

If  more  than  two  fifth  parts  of  the  slaves  shall  be 
children,  and  who  shall  not  exceed  four  feet  four  in- 
ches in  height,  then  every  five  such  children  over  and 
above  the  aforesaid  proportion  of  two-fifths,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  four  of  the  said  slaves,  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act.     S.g.  _ 

The  number  of  slaves  taken  on  board,  in  conse> 
quence  of  the  regulations  and  allowances  of  this  act, 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  400,  except  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, mutiny  or  insurrection,  failure  of  hands,  dis- 
tress of  the  vessel,  the  proof  of  which  shall  lie  upon 
the  master.     S.  10  and  11. 

N'o  master  or  o\vner  to  remove  any  floor  or  false 
deck  fixed  in  the  hold  for  the  reception  of  flavcs,  ex- 
cept for  loading  or  unloading  his  said  vessel  on  the 
outward-bound  voyage,  or  other  unavoidable  lieccs- 
sity ;  or  to  do  any  other  matter  whereby  the  height 
of  the  places  or  apartments  allotted  for  the  reception 
of  slaves  shall  be  diminished,  until  all  the  slaves 
which  shall  hare  been  taken  on  boar<l  such  ship  shall 
have  been  discharged  or  landed  therefrom,  under  the 
penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  every  such  of- 
fence.    S.  12. 

Masters  of  ships  arriving  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 
fore any  of  the  said  slaves  shall  be  unshipped  or 
landed,  shall  repair  to  the  nearest  custom-house,  ajid 
there  give  in  a  written  declaration  to  the  collector  )or 
othti  'clBef  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  greatest 
number  of  slaves  permitted  to  be  carried,  and  shtjw 
to  such  officer  the  ccrtllkatc  annexed  to  the  clear- 
ance thereof;  and  shall  also  give  in  a  writttn  dwUi- 
ration,  containing  an  exact  and  true  account  of  ^c 
greatest  number  of  such  slaves  (distinguishing  |^c 
number  of  males  and  females,  and  specifying  tlie 
number  of  such  slaves  as  shall  exceed  the  ;.fo«fls4id 
height  of  four  feet  four  inches),  who  arc  or,shaU;li»ye 
been  at  any  one  time  in  or  on.  board  >uch  ship,  be- 
fore, when,  or  after  such  ship  or  vei^ljuuitted^ivfj^- 
parted  from  the  coast  of  Africa  for  that  voyage. 
Masters   landing   slaves  contrary  hereto,  to  forfeit 

500!. 
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rjoi)^.  arid  officers  of  the  customs  are  to  take  an  ac-  'I 
count  of  the  slaves  on:  board  such  vessels,  under  a 
sliuilar  penalty.     S.  13. 

Where  there  is  no  officer  of  the  customs,  any  civil 
odicer  may  receive, the  declaration  of  the  matter. 
Ji.  14. 

Any  person  makirg  declaration  under  this  act, 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  -wilfal  falsehood,  shall  be 
.deemed  guilty  of  a  .misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  pu- 
nished by  such  fine  as  the  court,  before  whom  such 
.,<iftender  shall  ha^e  been  tried  and  convicted,  shall 
■think  •'fit  to  order  or  adjudge,  and  also  by  impri- 
sonment for  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  nor  less 
than  three  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  such 
sentence. 

No  vessel  to  take  on  board  slaves,  unless  the  sur- 
geon of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  given  bond  to 
his  majesty,  and  left  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the  port 
,  from  whence  such  sliip  or  vessel  shall  depart  for  such 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
lool.  with  condition  that  each  surgeon  shall  keep  a 
regular  and  true  journal,  containing  an  account  of  the 
greatest  number  of  slaves  which   shall  have  been  at 
any  time  during  such  voyage  on  board  such  ship  or 
■vessel,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  aforesaid,  until  her 
arrival  at  the  port  of  her  delivery,  distinguishing  the 
vMumber  of  males  and  females,  and  of  the  deaths  of 
'  '  any  such  slaves  or  crew  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  and 
'    Ibf  the  cause  thereof,  during  the  voyage,  from  the  first 
departure  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  to  her  arrival  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  during  her  stay  on  the  said  coast, 
and  after  her  departure  from  thence  to  the  said  port 
of  delivery,  or  during  such  timp  as  such  surgeon  shall  ( 
•have  been  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel ;  and  the  said 
surgeon  shall  deliver  such  journal  to  the  collector  or 
other  ofiicer  as  aforesaid,  at  the    first  British  port 
Avhere  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  arrive  after  leaving 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  shall  deliver  in  a  written  de- 
*lai-ation  of  the  truth  of  such  journal,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  to  such  collector  or  other 
officer,  who  is  to  deliver  to  the  master  a  copy  of  his 
.declaration,  and  to  the  surgeon  a  copy  of  his  journal, 
.a-.d  transmit  duplicates  to  the  commissioners  of ■  the 
.customs.    Masters  or  surgeons  acting  contrary  here- 
to, to  forfeit  rod.     S.  16. 


'If  penalty  on  masters  be  not  paid  within  14  days, 
their  vessel  may  be  seized  and  sold.     S.  17. 

As  soon  as  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  arrive  in  any  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  due  notice  of  such  arrival 
shall  have  been  given  at  the  custom-house  thereof, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  ship,  or  the  factor  or 
agent  to  whom  such  ship  and  cargo  are  consigned, 
shall  give  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  5000I.  to  the 
collector  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  for  the  full 
and  just  payment  of  such  penalty  or  penalties  as  may 
be  awarded  against  such  captain  or  other  officer  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.     S.  1 8. 

No  such  ship  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  clear 
inward  until  such  bond  shall  be  first  given ;  and  any 
officer  of  the  customs  may  detain  such  ship,  with  all 
her  cargo  on  board,  until  such  bond  shall  be  entered 
into  as  before  required.     S.  19. 

No  suit  against  the  captain  or  other  officer  shall  be 
prosecuted  in  any  island,  unless  the  same  shall  be  com- 
menced within  one  month  after  due  notice  given  of 
the  sliip's  arrival,  to  the  collector  or  other  officer  of 
the  customs  in  the  said  island.     S.  20. 

No  vessel  to  be  cleared  out  a  second  time,  till  an 
attested  copy  of  the  declaration  of  the  master,  and 
journal  of  the  surgeon,  &c.  of  the  preceding  voyage, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  collector  at  the  port  of 
clearance.     S.  2 1 . 

No  person  to  become  a  master  for  purchasing 
and  cai-rying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  unless 
he  shall  have  made  oath,  and  delivered  in  to  the  col- 
lector or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs,  at  the 
port  where  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  clear  out,  a  cer- 
tificate, attested  by  the  respective  owner  or  owners 
of  the  ships  or  vessels  in  which  he  has  formerly 
served,  that  he  has  already  served  in  such  capacity 
during  one  voyage,  or  shall  have  served  as  chief 
mate  or  surgeon  during  the  whole  of  two  voyages,  or 
either  as  chief  or  other  mate  'during  three  voyajjes, 
in  purchasing  and  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  under  penalty  of  500I.     S.  23. 

Nothincr  in  miy  former  act  contained,  shall  ex- 
tend to  m?ke  void  any  insurance  already  made,  cr 
which  hereafter  ■shall  be  made  upon  ships,  slaves, 
^ods,  and  merchandize,  in  the  same  general  terms 
with  the  policies  now  commonly  made  use  of  in  ail 
other  insurances  on  ships  aFj.1  goods.     S.  24. 

No  loss  or  damage  under  policies  of  assuranw  ?hall 

hereafter 
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Ssreafter  be  recoverable  on  account  of  the  mortality  I 
of  slaves  hj  natural  death  or  ill  treatment,  or  agaimt 
loss  by  throwing  overboard  of  slaves  on  any  account 
whatsoever,  or  against  loss  or  damage  by  restraints  and 
dctaiaments  by  kings,  princes*  people,  or  inhabitants 
of  Africa,  where  it  shall  be  made  appear  that  snch 
19m  or  chmage  has  been  occasioned  through  any  ag- 
gression for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves,  and  com- 
mitted by  the  master  of  any  such  ship,  or  by  any  per- 
son or  persons  commanding  any  boat  or  boats,  or 
p«rty  or  prties  of  men  belonging  to  any  such  sliip, 
or  by  any  person  or  pcrjnns  acting  by  the  direction 
of  any  sach  master  or  commander  respectively.  S.  25. 
No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out,  un- 
las  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector,  or  other  principal 
oAcerof  the  customs  at  the  port,  tlj^t  there  is  one 
surgeon  at  least  engaged  to  proceed  on  board  such 
•hip  or  vessd,  and  unless  such  surgeon  shall  have 
produced  and  ddivercd  to  such  collector,  or  other 
principal  officer  of  the  customs,  a  certificate  or  war- 
rant of  his  having  passed  his  examination  at  surgeons'- 
hall,  or  at  som<:  public  or  county  hospital,  or  at  the 
royal  college  of  physicians,  or  royal  college  of  sur- 
'  geons  tt  Edinburgh,  or  shall  have  served  as  a  surgeon 
or  surgeon's  mate  in  his  majesty's  fleet  or  army,  of 
which  certificate  or  warrant  the  said  collector,  or 
other  principal  officer,  shall  give  to  the  said  surgeon 
an  attested  copy  gratis.     S.  26. 

Befarc  any  riiip  or  vessel  shall  proceed  to  sea,  the 
rtaateri  o£Eken,  and  mariners  shall  sign  and  exe- 
cute articles  of  agreement  and  a  muster-roll,  in  the 
presence  of,  and  witnessed  by  the  clearing  officer, 
and  one  of  the  tiiiesmen  of  the  port  from  whence  the 
thip  departs  ;  and  a  duplicate  of  the  articles  of  ;<gree- 
ment  and  muster-roll,  duly  signed  and  executed,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  aforesaid  clearing  officer,  in  order 
to  hs  being  lodged  with  the  proper  officer  in  the  cus- 
rom-hoose,  according  to  forms  annexed  to  thn  act ; 
wfakh  agreement  shall  be  conclusive  to  all  parties  for 
the  time  contracted  for,  and  no  other  form  whatso- 
ever of  articles  of  agreement  or  muster-roll  shall  Le . 
med,  under  the  penalty  of  50I.,  one-half  to  be  paid 
to  the  use  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  informer.     S.  27. 

The  mvster-ron  shall  he  regularly  and  duly  kept 
during  the  voyage ;  also  a  log<book,  wherein  all  pc- 
naTticv,  forfeitures,  and  charge*  igaiost  any  officer  or 
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seaman  shall  be  regularly  entered,  and  signed  by.tlie' 
master,  chief  mate,  and   surgeon ;  which  said  lor- 
book,  and  the  said  muster-roll,  shall,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  or  vessel  at  her  discharging  port  in  Great 
Britain,  be  delivered  in  to  the  collector  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  customs,  together  with  the  written  decia- 
ration  of  the  truth  thereof;  which  declaration  the  co!  - 
leaor  or  other-  chief  officer  as  aforesaid  is  hereby  re- 
qoircd  to  accept  and  preserve ;  aiid  if  any  master,  chief 
mate,  or  surgeon  shall  be  convicted  of  signing  a  false 
mustor-roll,  articles  of  agreement,  or  log-hook,  he  or 
they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  lool.,  and  sIialK 
also  suffer  six  months iniprisonraer.t.     S.  2Si 

No  officer,  mariner,  or  seaman  shall   be  turned 
over  or  discharged,  upon  a;iy  pretence  trhatsocrer,  . 
unless  into  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  to  assist  a.  - 
ship  in  actual  distress,  which  is  to  be  certified  by.  the 
principal  officers  of  both  ships  concerned,  and  an 
agreement  made    in  writing  with  the  said   officers 
or  men  so  lent,  or  upon  preferment,  or  imder  ill  state 
of  health,  with  the  account  of  the  party,  f<jr  which  a 
certificate  shall  be  given  from  the  captain  of  any  his 
maj«sty's  ships  or  vessels,  if  any  are  present,  or  in  . 
their  absence  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  of  the  .  customs  at  the  place  or 
port  where  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be,  or  s.hall  first 
arrive ;  which-  certificate  shall  be  returned  with  the 
muster-roll  and  log-book,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
her  delivering  port  in  Great  Britain.     S.  29. 

No  master,  commander,  or  otiicr  person,  shall  sup- 
ply the  officers  or  mariners,  seamen  or  seafaring  mtn, 
with  more  slop^,  tobacco,  spirits,  or  anv  other  article 
whatsoever,  than  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  part  of 
the  monthly  wages  of  such  officer,  markicr,  orseafar-- 
wgmam    S.  30. 

If  any  officer,  mariner,  or  seaman  shall  behave  in  - 
a  riotous,  seditious,  or  mutinous  manner,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  commander  or  commanding  officer  to 
put  such  officer,  mariner,  or  seaman  into<onfinenient, 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  24  hours  before  the  same  is  • 
reported  to  the  captain  or  eommandcr  of  any  of  his  • 
majesty's  ships,  who  is  authorized  to  inquire  in'tothe  • 
cause  of  such  complaint,  aud  to  grant  remedy  therein  ■ 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  recjoire ;  and  in  : 
case  none  of  his  majesty's  sliips  are  present,  the  caufe  • 
of  complaint  shall  be  fully  examined  into  by  the  mat-  - 
tcr  and  two  officers,  in  the  presence  of  the  sliip's  • 

comp^nyj  , 
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coinjwny ;  and  if  it  shall  be  judged  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo  to  continue  the  offenders 
in  confinement,  such  dctcriiiination  shall  be  drawn  up 
in  writing,  with  the  reasons  of  coming  to  such  reso- 
lution stated  at  large,  and  signed  by  the  master 
and  two  officers,  who  are  to  report  without  delay  to 
the  commander- of  the  first  ship  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jesty they  may  fall  in  with,  and  in  default  thereof  to 
report  the  same  to  the  governor  or  chief  officer  of  any 
British  fort  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  any  of  the  "West 
India  Islands,  that  such  measures  may  be  taken  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.     S.  31. 

Masters  taking  the  command  of  every  such  ship 
shall  cause  a  printed  abstract  of  this  act,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  schedule  and  of  the  m.uster-roll  respec- 
tively annexed  to  this  act,  to  be  delivered  to  feach  of  the 
officers  of  the  said  ship,  and  also  a  copy  of  each  be  affix- 
ed to  the  most  public  place  of  such  ship,  so  that  at  all 
times  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  officers  and  sea- 
men on  board  of  such  ship,  upon  pain  that  every 
such  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the 
charge  or  command  of  every  such  ship,  who  shall  ne- 
glect to  affix  and  renew  the  same,  shall,  for  every 
such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  20I.     S.  32. 

If  any  officer  or  mariner,  charged  with  mutiny  or 
sedition,  shall  be  delivered  over  or  taken  in  custody 
by  the  order  of  the  governor  or  chief  officer  of  any 
fort  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  the  governor  of  any 
of  the  islands  jn  the  British  West  Indies, a  full  state- 
ment upon  oath,  which  they  are  hereby  empowered 
to  administer,  shall  be  made  out  and  lodged  with  the 
said  governor,  together  with  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  to  support  the  charge  alleged  against 
the  prisoners,  in  order  to  their  being  sent  home  for 
trial,  at  the  next  admiralty  sessions,  for  the  offence  or 
offences  alleged  against  him  or  them ;  and  in  case 
the  said  witness  or  witnesses  shall  neglect  to  appear 
at  the  trial  upon  being  duly  summoned,  he  or  they  shall 
incur  such  penalty  as  the  court  shall  adjudge.    S.  33. 
.    Upon  the  arrival  of  every  ship  or  vi-sscl  at  her 
discharging  port  in  Great   Britain,  the  officers  and 
seamen  therein  shall  be  continued  in  full  pay  and 
provisions  until  the  ship  is  cleared  outwards,  or  their 
accounts  arc  settled  and  paid ;  and  all  wages  doc  to 
run-men  sliall  be  forfeited,  and  paid  one-half  to  the 
use  of  Grccavricli  Hospital,  ind  the  other  half  to 
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the  merchants  of  the  capital  of  the  port  to  which 
such  ship  belongs  ;  and  all  other  forfeitures  shall  be 
applied  as  specified  in  the  articles  of  agreement.  S.  34. 
No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  be  enter- 
ed or  cleared  outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 
and  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  except  the  ports 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.     S.  39. 

Where  an  African  slave  ship  was  so  retarded  .by 
bad  weather,  that,  from  the  length  of  the  voyage,  tl  c 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  many  of  the  slayes 
died  for  want  of  food,  such  slaves  shall  be  considered 
as  having  died  a  natural  death,  witliin  the  meaning 
pf  the  30  G.  III.  c.  33.  s.  8,  and  34  G.  III.  c.  80.  s. 
10.     Tatkati  V.  Hodson,  C.  T.  R.  656. 

If  in  a  policy  on  slaves  there  is  an  insurance  agaipst 
mortality  by  mutiny,  and  in  such  mutiny  some  are 
killed,  others  die  by  any  other  means,  the  insurers  are 
liable  for  those  only  who  are  actually  killed  or  mcr- 
tally  wounded  in  the  mutiny.  Jotus  v.  Scmoll,  at 
N.  P.  Trin.  vacation,  1785,   i  T.  R.  130. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  trade  that  the  certiticate  of 
the  captain's  having  served  as  the  act,  39  G.  111.  c.  80. 
s.  23,  requires,  should  be  attested  by  the  owner  of  th« 
ship  or  ships  to  which  such  service  was  performed, 
otherwise,  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  the  insured  can- 
not recover  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  slaves.     Farmer  v.  Legg,  7  T.  R.  186. 
SMALL  NOTES.     By  stat.  15  G.  ffl.  c.  5  i,made  per- 
pctual  by  27  G.  III.  c.  i6,  all  promissory  notes,  bills, 
drafts,  or  undertakings  in  writing,  for  a  less  sum  than 
2Gs.  in  the  whole,  are  declared  void,  and  of  no  effect. 
By  17  G.  III.  c.  30,  all  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  drafts,  or  undertakings  in  writing,  nego- 
tiable or  transferable  for  the  payment  of  20s.,  or  any 
sum  of  money  above  that  sum,  and  less  than   5I., 
shall  specify  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
payee,  shall  bear  date  before  or  at  the  time  of  draw- 
ing or  issuing  thereof,    and  shall  be  made  payable 
within  21  days  after  the  date  thereof;  and  every  in- 
dorsement of  such  note  shall  be  made  before  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  and  bear  date  at  or  before 
the  time  of  the  making  thereof,  and  shall  specify  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  to  whom,  or 
to  whose  order  such  note,  &c.  shall  be  payable }  and 
the   signing  of  such  note,  and  every  indorsement 
thereof,  shall  be  attested  by  cmc  subscribing  witness. 
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All  hot«  icdnttary  to  this  act  shall  l)e  voiJ,  escept 
bf  jj  O.  HI.  c.  28,  continued  by  subsequent  acts, 
notes  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 

-----,  -■-;,-  - -ity  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 

nttiated  it  thi  bottom  of  a  great  gulph  of  the  Ar- 
cTilpcb  TICS  soirth-west  from  Constantinople, 

long.  CIS'.  5^  ccg.  49min.  lathude  north  38  deg.  28 
min. 

The  conveniencr  and  excellence  of  the   port  of 
.1  great  concourse  of  merchants 
i.-'i"   I  ■^.iituTS.     It  hns  bepn  several  times 

nearly  r  by  earthquakes,  but  the  goodness  of 

its  harbour  hat  always  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt.  Cara- 
vans by  hini!  "         ~'  'ntinually  .Trriving  with 

silk,  drugs,   ;..  .   ^ ,  ,^,.  liom  All  Saints  to  the 

lAiddtr  of  the  month  of  May  ;  and  there  are  gene- 
rally some  !.  of  sail  of  European  vessels  in 
<he  harbour.  1  nc  preatest  part  of  the  Levant  trade 
is  carried  on  with  this  single  cityj  for  the  nature  of 
which,  see  Levanf. 

'  :at.  5  C  I.  c.  1 1,  s.  I,  rum  im- 

Y^'iv.-j  1.1  i.i:'.v:.  i.i.v...r  20 gallons  shall  be  forfeited. 
'  Foreign  goods  taken  in  at  sea,  in  order  to  be 
landed,  or  put  into  another  ship  or  vessel,  without 
p.iyment  of  the  customs  and  duties,  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  the  master  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  unless 
the  goods  have  been  taken  on  board  in  case  of  ncccs- 
B'ty.S.3. 

AH  good-  rtcd,  and  foimd  on  board  after 

drartn^  th  r  '  1  e  pro  per  officers  of  t  he  customs, 

shal  hr  forr 

!  person  taking  charge  of  a 

sh'  .,  aii.iu  ^uiil.-  any  brandy  or  other  prohi- 

bir  to  be  put  out  of  his  ship  into  any  vessel, 

hoy,  or  lighter,  or  shall  receive  on  board  any  wool, 
wi  ■  *  '  '  "  "',  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  for 

rxj*- ,  "-  ,  -^-  ides  the  existing  penalties, 

ndler  six  months  imprisonment  without  bail  or  main- 
prize.     S.  32. 

V  '  '    !    to  the  number  of  eight  or 

m  Ihlv,  or  wounding  officers  of 

th-  ution  of  their  duty,  to  be 

M.     S.34. 

r  person  discovering  offcn- 
d'  ificT  the  offence,  so  as  two 
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of  them  m:»y  be  convicted,  shall  have  40I.  for  cai.li, 
and  be  discharged  of  his  oftcnce.     S.  36,  37,  38. 

Boats  made  or  built  to  row  with  more  than  four 
oars,  and  found  upon  the  water,  or  in  any  barge- 
house,  work-house,  &c.  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surry,  Kent,  or  Essex,  or  in  the  river 
Thames,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  ports  of  Londoii, 
Sandwich,  or  Ipswich,  such  boat,  &c.  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  owner,  or  any  person  using  or  rowing 
the  same,  shall  forfeit  40I. ;  and  such  boat,  after  ccai- 
demnation,  to  be  burnt,  and  wholly  destroyed.     S.  3. 

This  act  not  construed  to  extend  to  barges  of  the 
royal  family,  ship-boats,  and  boats  licensed  by  the  ad- 
miralty.    S.  4. 

On  information  iliat  three  or  more  persons  arc  as- 
sembled with  offensive  weapons,  to  run  goods,  &c.  to 
the  hindrance  of  the  olliters  of  the  customs  and  excise 
in  their  duty,  a  justice  may  grant  his  warrant  to  any 
constable  for  apprehending  the  offenders ;  and  if  on 
examination  he  sees  cause,  may  commit  them  to  the 
county  gaol ;  on  conviction  they  shall  be  tr^sported 
for  seven  years  as  felons ;  and  any  such  offender  re- 
turning, before  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  to 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  suffer  death.     S.  10. 

Offenders  discovering  two  accomplices  before  con- 
viction, to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  or  ex- 
cise, so  as  to  be  convicted,  to  be  disclwrgcd,  and  enti- 
tled to  a  reward  of  50I. 

Two  or  more  persons,  found  passing  within  fi\e 
miles  of  the  sea,  with  one  or  more  horses  and  carts, 
having  more  than  six  pounds  of  tea,  five  gallons  of 
spirits,  or  any  other  foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  30J. 
not  having  paid  duty,  and  without  a  permit,  or  bear- 
■"ing  ofTensivc  arms,  or  being  masked,  or  forcibly  ob- 
strucHng  any  officers  of  the  cvistoms  or  excise,  arc 
decrhed  runners  of  foreign  goods  within  8  G.  I.  c. 
18,  and  to  be  transported  for  seven  years  ;  the  proof 
of  entry  and  payment  of  duties  to  lie  on  the  persons 
found  with  the  goods.     S.  1 3. 

Goods  found  so  carrying,  together  with  the  wea- 
pons,furniture,horses,  and  carriages,  areforfeitcd.  5.14. 

By  Stat.  9  G.  II.  c.  35,  persons  lurking  within  five 
miles  of  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  river,  with  intent  to 
assist  in  running  goods,  and  not  giving  account  of 
themselves  to  a  justice,  to  be  sent  to  the  bouse  of 
correction,  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  not 

4  I  exceeding 
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exceeding  a  month,  and  the  informer  to  have  20s. 
for    cacli  ofiepdcr  from   the  commissioners    of  the 

.customs and  excise  respectively.     S.  18. 

Any  f)erson  ofiering  tea,  brandy,  &c.  to  sale,  with- 
out a,  perm jt,  or  any  hawker,  &c.  ofFering  to  sale 
tea,  brandy,  &c.  with  or  without  a  permit,  the  per- 
son to  whom  olTered  may  seize  and  carry  it  to  the 

.  next  warehouse  for  customs  or  excise,  and  bring  the 
seller  to  a  justice  to  be  committed.  The  seizer  may 
also  prosecute,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  third  of  the 
.produce.     S.  20. 

.,,  Pecsous  convicted  before  a  justice  of  carrying  or 
.having  the  custody  of  prohibited  or  run  goods,  to  for- 
feit treble  value.     S.  21. 

Peisons  forcibly  obstructing  or  beating  officers  of 
the  customs  or  excise  on  ship-board,  wheni  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty,  are  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years.     S.  28. 

'1  he  penalty  of  lool.  shall  be  incurred,  with  inca- 
pacity to  have  a  licence,  by  alehouse-keepers  know- 
ingly harbouring  persons  against  whom  process  has 
issijicd  for  ojJences  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue, 

■  ,,ajld  .the  sheriff  has  returned  that  they  cannot  be 
found,  or  hai-bouring  persons  who  have  been  in  pri- 
son for  such  offences  and  escaped,  or  have  been  con- 
victed and  fled,  provided  six  days  notice  has  been 
jjivgn  that  the  person  so  Iiarboured  has  absconded,  in 
tVifO  successive  Gazettes,  and  by  a  writing  on  the 
church-door  where  he  last  dwelt.     S.  30,  3 1 . 

If  any  person,  passing  with  prohibited  or  uncus- 
tomed goods,  and  armed  with  offensive  weapons,  re- 

.   sist  any  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  such  officers 

.   way  oppose  /orce  to  force,  and  if  they  wound  or  kill, 

.,  ,jhey  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  are  admissible  to 

•  ^e  bailed  by  any  justice.     S.  35. 
J, :,,     ^y  '9  G-  ^''  c.  34,  three  persons  or  more  assem- 
_^,,|>led  with  fire  arms  or  other  offensive  weapons,  to  as- 

,  «i$t  in  exporting,  or  carrying  for  exportation,  wool, 
or  gootls  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  in  running 

.  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods,  or  goods  liable  to 
any  duties  not   then   paid,    or   in   relanding  goods 

-  dii|»ped  upon  debenture,  or  in  rescuing  them  after 

,  s«i*ur?,  oi-  in  rescuing  persons  apprehended  for  any 
felojiy  by  tlie  laws  of  customs  or  excise,  or  in  pre- 
venting the, apprehending  of  such  persons,  or  being 
so  assisting  to  tlve  number  of  three,  or  being  dis- 
guised when  passing  with  such  goods,  or  forcibly  re- 
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slsting  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  other  re- 
venue, in  seizing  such  goods,  or  dangerously  wound- 
ing an  officer  in  going  on  board,  or  when  on  board  a 
ship,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  are  guilty  of  fe- 
lony without  clergy.     S.  I. 

Persons  harbouring  such  offender  after  the  time 
appointed  for  surrender,  are  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years.     S.  3. 

500I.  reward  is  to  be  paid  for  apprehending  such 
an  offender,  who  has  not  surrendered,  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  or  excise.  Any  offender 
not  ordered  to  surrender,  discovering  others  who  are 
ordered  to  surrender,  discharged,  and  to  have  a  share 
of  the  rewartl.  Persons  wounded  in  apprehending 
offenders  to  be  paid  50I.  extraordinary ;  and  the  exe- 
cutors of  a  person  killed  lool.     S.  10. 

By  Stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47,  the  following  ships,  ves- 
sels, &c.  are  liable  to  forfeiture :  cutters,  luggers,  shal- 
lops, or  wherries  (of  what  built  soever),  and  all  ves- 
sels of  any  other  description,  whose  bottoms  are 
clench  work  (unless  square-rigged,  or  lltted  as  sloops 
with  standing  bowsprits),  and  all  vessels  the  length' 
whereof  is  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  three 
feet  and  an  half  to  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  likewise 
all  vessels  armed  for  resistance.  Not  to  prevent  any 
vessel  from  having  on  board  two  carriage  guns  of  tlie 
calibre  not  exceeding  four  pounds,  and  two  muskets 
for  every  ten  men.     S.  4. 

Persons  opposing  officers  of  the  navy,  customs,  or 
excise,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  upon  convic- 
tion before  a  justice,  to  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
on  the  river  Thames,  or  to  the  house  of  correction, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years.  S.  1 5. 

Suspected  vessels  not  bringing  to,  when  chased'by 
any  cutter  or  other  vessel  in  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty's navy,  having  the  proper  pendant  and  ensign 
of  his  majesty's  ships  hoisted,  or  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  customs  or  excise,  and  having  their  pen- 
dant or  ensign  hoisted,  with  such  marks  tlicreon  as 
are  usual,  in  a  blue  field,  the  commander  may  shout 
into  them  ;  and  if  he  be  prosecuted  in  consequence 
thereof,he  and  his  aiders  shall  be  admitted  to  bail.  S.  23. 

Wine  imported  in  any  vessel  or  boat,  not  exceeel- 
ing  60  tons  burthen,  shall,  together  with  the  vessel 
and  its  furniture,  be  forfeited.     S.  27. 

By  Stat.  27  G.  III.  c.  32,  condemned  vessels,  diat 
are  fit  for  his  majesty's  scr\ice,  may,  instead  of  be- 
ing 
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ing  brokctt  up,  be  sold  to  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  lords  of  the  aduiiralty,  or  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  for  that  purpose }  one-half  of  the  produce  of 
such  sale  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  other  half  to  the  officer  who  prose- 
cuted for  the  same. 

By  Stat.  28  G.  III.  c.  28,  if  at  any  time  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  commisiioncrs  of  the  customs,  that  any 
vessel  under  seizure,  and  which  on  condemnation 
....  :  liable  to  be  broken  up,  and  is  of  such  built 
.ruction  as  not  to  be  calculated  for  smug- 
gling, but  suitable  for  fair  mcrcJiamlize,  she  may  be 
sold  after  condemnation,  instead  of  being  broken  up,  I 
and  the  produce  of  the  sale  to  be  disposed  of,  as  the  ' 
produce  of  vessels  not  liable  to  be  broken  up  after 
seizure.    S.  2. 

If  in  pursuance  of  any  act  relative  to  the  trade 
and  revenue  of  the  liritish  colonics  and  plantations  in 
America,  any  goods  shall  be  seized  as  forfeited,  the 
judge  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  try  and  de- 
termine stKh  seizures,  may  order  the  delivery  of 
such  goods  or  commodities,  on  sufficient  security,  by 
bond  bcioK  given  to  answer  double  the  value  of  such 
-  of  condemnation.     S.  3, 

;  .^..^v.:.  ..  ...w  execution  of  such  bond  the  collector 

or  comptroller  of  tlie  customs  shall  make  inquiry  into 
the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties,  and  shall  certify  the 
same  to  the  judge  of  such  court,  who  being  satisfied 
ol  the  sufficiency  of  the  siu-ctics,  the  bond  shall  be 
executed,  but  not  otherwise  i  and  in  case  the  goods 
and  commodities  arc  condemned,  the  value  of  the 
Mme,  cc'* —  '"'.c  to  the  condition  of  tlie  bond, 
shall  be  ^  ..ch  collector,  who  shall,  witli  the 

consent  of  the  comptroller,  cancel  the  bond  thus  j 
gr.intcd.     S.  4. 

This  not  to  extend  to  authorize  the  delivery  of  any 
goods  whatever,  only  in  cases  of  the  same  being  pe- 
rishable, or  where  the  informer  or  prosecutor  shall 
delay  coming  to  as  speedy  a  trial  as  the  course  of  the 
court  and  nature  of  the  circumstances  will  permit. 
b.  5. 

In  case  any  open  boat,  belonging  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  British  subjects,  of  tlie  length  of  23  feet 
and  upwards,  built  for  rowing  or  sailing,  the  length 
of  which  shall  be  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of 
three  and  an  half  feet  to  one  foot  in  breadth,  to  pe  . 
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measured  by  a  straight  line  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
stern  to  the  aft  side  of  the  transom  or  stern  post 
aloft,  shall  be  found  either  upon  the  water,  within 
any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  creek,  or  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  or  in  any  place  upon 
land  in  Great  Britain,  such  open  boat  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms or  excise ;  and  any  such  boat  being  of  the 
length  of  1 8  feet,  and  under  the  length  of  24  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  which  shall  be  greater  than  in  the 
proportion  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  every  foot  in 
length  (such  depth  to  be  taken  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  plank  next  the  keel,  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
strake,  whether  such  upper  strake  shall  be  fixed  to 
the  boat,  or  used  as  loose  or  shifting  wash  strakes), 
such  boat  shall  be  forfeited,  and  niay  be  seized, 
&c.     S.  6. 

Every  open  boat  of  24  feet  and  upwards,  the  depth 
of  which  shall  be  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of 
one  inch  to  one  foot  in  leng;th  (such  depth  to  be  taken 
as  hereinbefore  mentioned),  may  be  seized  by  any  of- 
ficer of  the  customs  or  excise.     S.  7. 

Not  to  extend  to  forfeit  boats  employed  in  the 
navy,  ordnance,  victualling,  customs,  excise,  or  post- 
office,  or  which  is  used  on  any  canal  or  inland  navi- 
gation, nor  to  any  boat  whatever,  the  owner  of 
which  has  a  licence  from  the  admiralty,  if  such  li- 
cence be  actually  on  board  such  boat  at  the  lime  of 
her  being  examined  ;  nor  boats  which  shall  be  con- 
structed with  timbers  and  planks,  not  less  than  the 
following  scantlings,  viz.  an  open  boat  from  20  to  25 
feet  in  length,  having  plank  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  timbers  one-fourth  inch  square ; 
^om  25  to  30  feet,  plank  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
^  ihijls,  and  timbers  two  inches  square ;  from  '30  to 
25  feet,  plank  one  and  three-fourths  inch  thick,  tim- 
bers three  inches  square ;  from  35  to  40  feet,  plank 
two  inches  thick,  and  timbers  four  inches  square ; 
from  40  to  45  feet,  plank  two  inches  thick,  and  tim* 
hers  five  inches  square }  from  50  feet  and  upwards  in 
length,  having  plank  three  inches'  thick,  and  timbers 
six  inches  square.     S.  8. 

By  Stat.  I  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  any  open  boat, 
built  for  rowing  or  sailing,  or  for  rowing  and  sailing 
with  the  cutter  or  lugger  to  which  it  shill  belong, 
belQnging  in  the  whole  or  in  pirt  to  any  of  his  ma- 

4  I   2  jesty's 
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jesty's  subjects,  and  being  of  the  length  of  14  feet, 
and  under  18  feet  (measured  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
stern  to  the  aft  side  of  the  stern  port  aloft),  and  the 
depth  of  which  shall  be  greater  than  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  every  foot  in  length, 
such  depth  to  be  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plank  next  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  upper  strake, 
whether  such  upper  strake  be  fixed  or  shifting,  un- 
less such  boat  shall  have  plank  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  her  timbers  one  inch  and  an  half 
square,  and  not  more  than  nine  inches  distance  from 
tunber  to  timber,  together  with  the  cutter  or  lugger, 
&c.  to  which  it  shall  belong,  if  found  either  upon 
the  water,  within  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  mem- 
ber or  creek  thereof,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast,  or  within  any  of  the  supposed  straight  lines  men- 
tioned in  the  following  act. 

By  34  G.  III.  c.  50.  s.  8,  the  limits  of  the  British 
ports  to  which  the  smuggling  acts  apply,  are  within 
a  supposed  straight  line  fromWalney  Island  in  Lan- 
cashii-e  to  Great  Ormshead  in  Denbighshire  ;  within 
a  supposed  straight  line  from  Burdsey  Island  in  Car- 
narvonshire to  Stumble-head  in  Pembrokeshire ; 
within  a  supposed  straight  line  from  the  Lizard  in 
Cornwall  to  the  Prall  in  Devonshire ;  within  a  sup- 
posed straight  line  from  the  Prall  in  Devonshire  to  the 
Rill  of  Portland  in  Dorsetshire ;  within  a  supposed 
straight  line  from  Flamborough-head  in  Yorkshire 
to  the  Staples  in  Northumberland  ;  within  a  supposed 
straight  line  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  Scotland 
to  the  point  of  Ayre  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

By  42  G.  III.  c.  82,  every  ship,  vessel,  and  boat 
described  in  stat.  24  G.  III.  c.  47,  or  any  other  act  or 
acts  passed  for  the  extending  the  provisions  thereof, 
or  for  the  better  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  force 
before  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture for  hovering  ;  or  being  found  or  discovered  to 
)iave  been  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  shall,  together  with  all  goods  laden  on  board, 
and  the  guns,  fiirniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel, be  subject  and  liable  to  forfeiture  if  hovering, 
or  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  within  eight 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  under  any  of 
the  circumstances  in  the  last  cited  act,  or  any  other ; 
Jtad  the  preceding  act,  and  all  other  acts  in  force,  re- 
lating to  ships,  \essels,  or  boats  hovering,  or  found  or 
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discovered  to  have  been  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  relating  to  any  goods 
being  on  board  any  such  ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  and 
the  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel thereof,  shall  be  extended,  and  applied,  and 
put  in  execution,  as  to  all  ships,  vessels,  and  boats 
which  shall  be  hovering,  or  found  or  discovered  to 
have  been  within  eight  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  also  to  all  goods  laden  on  board  any  such 
ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  and  the  guns,  furniture,  am- 
munition, tackle,  or  apparel  thereof,  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  if  the  said  acts,  and  all  the 
clauses  and  provisions  thereof,  were  particularly  and 
expressly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  this  act,  as  to 
such  distance  of  eight  leagues. 

Pains  and  penalties,  and  all  clauses  contained  in 
the  recited  act,  &c.  relating  to  vessels  described 
therein,  found  hovering  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast,  shall  extend  to  such  vessels  hovering  within 
eight  leagues,  and  to  their  cargoes,  &c. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  alter  such  dis- 
tance of  four  leagues  as  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  between  the  North  Foreland 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Beachy  Head  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex  :  provided  nevertheless,  that  such  dis- 
tance of  eight  leagues,  in  this  act  mentioned,  may 
and  shall  be  measured  in  any  direction  between  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  Beachy  Head;  and  this 
act,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  extend  to 
such  limits  and  distance  of  eight  leagues  in  every  di- 
rection from  Beachy  Head,  although  any  part  of  such 
limits  so  extended  may  exceed  the  distance  of  four 
leagues  before  mentioned,  from  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  eastward  of  Beachy  Head 
aforesaid.     S.  3. 

And  though  on  any  trial  relating  to  seizures,  it 
shall  appear  doubtful  whether  the  vessel  was  \\'ithin 
the  limits  above  mentioned,  yet  the  jury  shall  find  a 
verdict  for  the  crown,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
vessel  had  prohibited  goods  on  board.     S.  4. 

If  any  person  shall,  after  sun-set  and  before  sun- 
rise between  the  21st  day  of  September  and  the  ist  of 
April,  or  after  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening  and 
before  six  in  the  morning  between  the  last  day  of 
March  and  the  22d  of  September,  make,  or  aid  and 
assist  in  the  making,  or  be  present  for  the  purpose'  of 

aiding 
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aiding  and  assisting  in  making  any  light,  fire,  or 
blaze,  or  any  signal  by  smoke,  or  by  rockets,  fire 
works,  flags,  firing  of  guns,  or  other  fire  arms,  or 
any  other  contrivance  or  device,  on  or  from  any  part  of 
the  coast  or  shores  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  any  signal  to  any  persons  on  board  any 
smuggling  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  or  any  ship,  vessel, 
or  boat,  hovering  or  found,  or  discovered  to  have 
been  within  any  limits  or  distances  mentioned  in  this 
act,  or  any  former  act  or  acts  passed  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling,  such  person  shall,  for  every  such 
oflfcncc,  forfeit  lool. 

S.  7i  8,  and  9,  relate  to  the  application  and  reco- 
very of  penalties,  and  allowance  to  informers. 

By  s.  10,  II,  12,  and  13,  officers  of  the  customs 
or  excise  may  extinguish  lights,  fires,  &c.  made  for 
signals,  and  convey  persons  making  the  same  before 
a  justice,  who  shall  proceed  against  them  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  within  the  meaning  of  17  G.  II.  c.  5  ; 
and  all  the  powers  of  titat  act  shall  be  extended  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  ofiirnders  against  this  pre- 
sent act,  except  that  no^pcrson  shall  be  twice  prosecuted 
lor  the  same  offi:ncc.     Sec  CuiUms,  E.\rhe,  Havering. 

SNUFF.     See  Cufttms,  Exehr,  Exfcrtt,  Imports. 

SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY,  a  company  of  mcr- 
chants  established  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to 
the  South  Sea.  To  induce  government  to  grant 
the  charter,  the  company  lent  to  it  i  o,ooo,oool.  to- 
wards paying  the  arrears  of  the  army.  Besides  re- 
ceiving an  interest  for  the  money,  8,oool.  a  year  is  to 
be  paid  towards  the  management  of  the  company. 
That  company  was  famous  for  the  false  speculations 
into  which  it  led  the  public  in  1 7 1 9-20.  'ITicy  obtained 
an  exclusive  privilege,  as  a  corporation,  of  trading 
fJTjm  the  river  Oroonoko,  on  the  east  side  of  South 
America,  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  firom  thence  through  the  South  Sea,  with  liberty 
to  appropriate  all  islands,  ports,  &c.  they  shall  dis- 
cover to  themselves.  As  the  project  did  not  succeed, 
nothing  has  for  a  long  time  remained  of  this  company 
but  the  name,  the  money  lent  to  government  being 
paid  for  as  the  other  stocks ;  for  the  manner  of  paying, 
and  motive  of  which,  see  Funds. 

SOUND.  1  his  passage  or  strait,  called  the  Sundt  or 
Sound,  so  famous  in  all  the  northern  countries,  is 
between  the  island  of  Sialand  and  the  Terra  Finna 
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of  Scania.  On  the  Swede's  side  is  the  city  of  Hel- 
sinburgh,  with  a  ruined  castle,  between  which  and 
Elsinore  all  the  ships  which  trade  to  the  Baltic  pass 
and  repass  ;  so  that  it  may  be  justly  said,  that,  after 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  this  is  the  most  important 
and  frequented  one  in  Europe,  'flu-  loss  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Schonen,  which,  with  the  three  adjoining, 
were  given  to  the  Swedes  by  treaty  in  1658,  was 
very  considerable  to  the  Danes  in  regard  to  this  cele- 
brated pasvge,  as  they  were  masters  of  the  one, 
wliiUt  they  continued  possessors  of  the  other.  It  is 
true,  that  by  treaties  the  right  they  had  is  expressly 
reserved  to  them,  and  in  virtue  thereof  they  make 
all  ships  pay  the  impost  at  passage,  except  the  Swedes, 
who  were  excused  till  1 720,  when  the  treaty  of  Stock- 
holm, signed  the  14th  of  July,  between  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  re-unitcd  and  confirmed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  toll  to'the  first  of  these  crowns  for 
ever,  to  which  the  Swedish  ships  have  always  since 
submitted  like  other  nations.  1 2, 1 64  vessels  past  the 
Sound  last  year. 
SPAIN,  a  great  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south  and  east,  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  south-west  comer  of  France,  between  the 
3dth  and  44th  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  in  the  best 
climate  in  the  world,  but  the  people  are  not  indus- 
trious, and  the  country  is  very  imperfectly  aud  une- 
qually cultivated.  In  the  ancient  world  Spain  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  commercial  states,  and 
manufactures  were  established  there  at  a  very  early 
period.  When  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  were  yet 
but  naked  savages,  cordovan  leather  was  worn,  and 
-  in  high  estimation  at  Rome  ;  and  the  art  of  weaving 
s111r"«*ancnown  in  Spain  when  we  were  ignorant  of; 
the  modes  of  manufacturing  cloth  of  the  coars^t. 
wool.  Tlie  trade  and  commerce  of  Spain  were  at 
last  destroyed  by  the  banishment  of  the  Moors  to 
Africa,  and  the  importation  of  gold  and, silver  firom 
America.  The  former  carried  with  them  arts  and 
industry,  and  the  latter  introduced  idleness  and 
luxury,  by  which  means  Spain  has  now  sunk  in  im-i 
portance  far  below  most  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  exports  of  Spain  consist  in  silk,  oil,  wine, 
wool,  barilla,  saffron,  a  variety  of  fruits  and  iron. 
Its  exports  to  South  America  consist  of  all  sorts  of 

European 
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European  manufactures,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
the  produce  of  Spain  itself,  which  is  obliged  to  im- 
port two-thirds  before  she  exports  them.     The  gold 
that'is'taken  in  exchange  enables  Spain  to  buy  from 
other  nations  the  articles  she  wants  to  export.     In 
1801  the  whole  of  the  exports  to  the  Indies  amount- 
ed to  7,5oo,oool.,  of  %vhich  3,500,0001.  was  the  pro- 
duce of  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  other  nations.     The 
same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  I2,500,oooh,  of 
■which  8,300,0001.  was  in  toys,  gold,  and  silver,  and 
••Ae'"fetn'airider  in  merchandises  of  different    sorts. 
''t^Kis  IS  a  trade  leaving  a  vast  profit  to  Old  Spain,  but 
it  only  encourages  indolence  and  pride,  and  therefore 
is  not  productive  of  real  advantage  to  that  country. 
TThe  Spanish  trade  is  not  on  the  increase ;  but,  on 
the   contrary,    as  the  mines  become  more  difficult 
to  work,  and  the  country  in  Europe  becomes  deeper 
indebted,    its    industry   diminishes.       By   an    edict 
'of  the  king  of  Spain,  dated   19th  November  1802, 
all  custom-houses  of  the  kingdom  shall  require   cer- 
tificates of  origin  of   all   foreign    articles    and    mer- 
chandises imported  into  that  kingdom :    these   cer- 
'tificates  ar6  to  be  attested  or  delivered  by  the   com- 
missioners  of  commercial  affairs,  established   in  the 
•provinces  or  departments  of  ports  where  the   goods 
sTiall  be  shipped. 
STAMP  DU7IES.     By  stat.  37  G.  III.  c.  136,  any 
instrument,  &c.  (except  bills  of  exchange,  promis- 
sory notes,  or  other  notes,  drafts,  or  orders),  liable 
't9, a  stamp  of  a  particular  denomination  or  value,  and 
"whereon  there  shall  be  any  stamp  of  a  different  deno- 
'  iriination  or  value,  Taut  of  an  equal  or  greater  value 
with  the   stamp   required,    may  be  brought  to  the 
5itami>-office,  and  upon  payment  of  the  duty,  and  a 
penalty  of  5I.  be  stamped  with  the  proper  stamp,   or 
if  wrote  without  a  stamp,  or  with  a  stamp  of  less 
value  than  is  required,  it  may  be  stamped,  on  pay- 
tnerit  tii  a  penalty  of  i  dl.,  exclusive  of  the  duty ; 
and,  under  some  circumstances,  on  application  to  the 
commissioners  within  six  days  after  the  execution,  the 
■penalty  may  be  remitted. 

An   agreement    entered  into    at   sea,    or   out   of 
England,    need  not    be    stamped.       i    Espin.  Rep. 

A  stamp  of  a  different  kind  than' that  directed  by 
■the  statutes  will  not  be  valid,  though  of  equal  or 
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greater  value  ;  and  articles  of  agreement  sealed  can- 
not be  given  in  evidence,  unless  stamped  with  a  deed 
stamp,  6  T.  Rep.  317;  but  if  an  award  be  sealed 
(although  not  on  a  deed  stamp),  if  the  party  delivered 
it  as  his  award,  it  is  good.  Wilson  v.  Snw,  Hilary 
Term,  1798. 

If  an  instrument,  executed  abroad,  'requires  a 
stamp  by  the  laws  of  the  coimtry  where  it  was  exe- 
cuted, a  party  cannot  sue  on  it  here,  unless  It  has 
the  stamp  required  in  the  country  where  it  was  exe- 
cuted.    2  Espin.  Rep.  528. 

Any  alteration  upon    any  agreement,    bill,  note, 
&c.  requiring  a  stamp,  makes  it  a  new  instrument, 
and  a  new  stamp  is  necessary. 
STOCKS.     See  Public  Funds. 
STOCK-BROKERS.     See  Brokers,  Funds. 
STOCK- JOBBING.     Various  statutes  have  been  made 
to  restrain  the  iniquitous  practice  of  gambling  in  the 
funds ;  but  the  wise  and  positive  enactments  of  the 
legislature  have  not  been  adequate  to  provide  a  re- 
medy commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

By  6  G.  I.  c.  18,  made  perpetual  by  10  G.  Ill  c.  8, 
all  undertakings  tending  to  the  common  grieyah^p, 
prejudice,  and  inconvenience  of  trade,  commei'ce,  or 
other  lawful  affairs ;  and  all  public  subscriptions, 
payments,  assignments,  and  transfers,  are  declared  il- 
legal and  void ;  and  all  such  undertakings  shall  be 
deemed  public  nuisances,  and  incur  the  penalties  of 
"Xprcmuriire.     S.  19. 

Persons  suffering  any  damage  by  reason  of  the 
above  practices,  shall  recover  treble  damages,  with  full 
costs  of  suit.     S.  20. 

Brokers  selling  or  agreeing  to  sell  any  share  or  in- 
terest in  any  such  undertakings  by  this  act  declared 
unlawful  stock,  to  forfeit  500I.,  and  be  disabled  from 
acting  as  brokers.     S.2I. 

By  Stat.  7  and  8  G.  II.  c.  8,  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments whatsoever,  upon  which  any  premium,  or  con- 
sideration in  the  nature  of  a  premium,  shall  be  given 
or  paid  for  liberty  to  ////  upon,  or  to  deliver,  receive, 
accept,  or  refuse  any  public  or  joint  stock,  or  other 
public  securities  whatsoever,  or  any  part,  share,  or 
interest  therein,  and  also  all  wagers  and  contracts  in 
the  nature  of  puts  and  refusals  to  the  then  preseiit 
or  future  price  or  value  of  any  such  stock  or  securi- 
ties,   shall  be  null  and  void,  and  tlie  money  paid 

thcreon 
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thereon  shall  be  rcttord,  or  it  may  be  recovered  by 
action  commenced  thereon  within  six  months,  with 
double  costs. 

All  persons  liable  to  be  sued  under  the  present  act 
shall  be  compellable  to  answer  upon  oath  such  bill  as 
shall  be  presented  against  them,  in  any  court  of  equity 
for  discovering  such  contract  or  wager,  such  plaintiffs, 
upon  the  filing  of  such  bill,  to  give  good  and  suffi- 
cient security  for  full  costs,  if  such  costs  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  the  defendant.    S.  2,  3. 

All  persons  who  shall  enter  into,  make,  or  execute 
any  such  contract,  bargain,  or  agreement,  hereinbe- 
fore declared  unla\rful,  except  such  persons  who  shall 
actually  and  botia  fidt,  without  covin  or  collusion, 
sue,  and  without  effect  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money  or  premium  given,  delivered,  or  paid  as 
aforesaid ;  and  also,  except  any  person  who  shall  vo- 
luntarily, before  any  action  or  suit  commenced,  ac- 
tually and  knafide,  without  covin  or  collusion,  repav 
or  tender,  before  one  or  more  witnesses,  such  monies 
or  premium  as  shall  have  been  so  paid ;  and  also,  ex- 
cept  such  person  who  shall  discover  such  transactions 
in  any  court  of  equity,  shall  forfeit  500I. ;  and  all 
brokers,  agents,  scriveners,  or  other  persons  negociat- 
ii!;4  wf  writing  such  contract,  bargain,  or  agreement, 
shall  likewise  forfeit  $ooL,  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  informer.    S.  6. 

No  money,  or  other  consideration  whatsoever,  shall 
be  volunt.'..-'  iJ,  had,  or  received  for  the 

cAmpounii  1,  .  _    '^i  or   making  up  any  differ- 

mce  for  the  not  delivering,  transferring,  having,  or 
receiving  any  public  or  joint  stock,  or  other  public 
sccnrities,  or  for  the  not  performing  of  any  contract 
or  agreement  so  stipulated  or  agreed  to  be  perform- 
ed ;  but  that  every  such  contraa  and  agreement  shall 
be  specifically  performed  and  executed  on  all  sides, 
and  the  stock  or  security  thereby  agreed  to  be  as- 
5  ^ ;...!,  transferred,  or  delivered,  shall  be  actually  so 
done,  and  the  money  or  other  consideration  thereby 
agreed  to  be  given  and  paid  for  the  same,  shall  also  be 
actually  and  really  given  and  paid }  and  all  persons 
who  shall  voiunurily  compound,  make  up,  pay,  sa- 
;  ,  or  receive  such  difference,  money,  or  other 

riMi.' ration  whatsoever,  for  not  delivering,  trans- 
frrring,  having,  or  receiving  such  stock  or  other  se- 
curity so  agreed  to  be  transferred,  assigned,  had,  or 
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received  (except  as  hereinafter  provided),  shall  forfeit 
1.C0I.     S.  5. 

Any  stock  or  other  security  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
on  a  certain  day,  and  which  shall  at  such  day  be  neg- 
lected to  be  paid  for,  may  be  sold  to  any  other  persons 
for  the  best  price  which  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
buyer  shall  make  good  the  damage  which  shall  be  sus- 
tained thereby.     S.  6. 

If  the  stock  or  other  security  so  agreed  to  be  taken 
at  the  time  prefixed,  the  buyer  may  purchase  other 
stock,  and  recover  the  damage  which  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  not  delivering  or  not  trans- 
ferring such  stock  or  other  securities.     S.  7. 

All  contracts  and  agreements  whatsoever  made : 
or  entered  into  for  the  buying,  selling,  assijn- 
ing,  or  transferring  any  public  or  joint  stock,  or  other 
public  securities  whatsoever,  or  of  any  part,  share,  or 
interest  therein,  whereof  the  person  or  persons  con- 
tracting or  agreeing,  or  on  whose  behalf  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  shall  be  made,  to  sell,  assign,  and 
transfer  the  same,  shall  not,  at  the  time  o&  making 
such  contract  or  agreement,  be  actually  possessed  of, 
or  entitled  unto,  in  his,  her,  or  their  own  name  or 
names,  or.  in  the  name  or  names  of  a  trustee  or 
trustees,  to  their  use,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  ;  and  all  and  every 
person  whatsoever  contracting  or  agreeing,  or  on 
whose  behalf,  or  with  whose  consent  any  contract  or 
agreement  shall  be  made  to  sell,  assign,  or  transfer 
any  public  or  joint  stock  or  stocks,  or  other  pub!ic 
securities,  whereof  such  person  on  persons  shall  not, 
at  the  time  of  making  such  contract  or  agreement,  be 
actually  possessed  of,  or  entitled  unto,  in  liisi  her,  or 
tiieir  own  name  or  names,  or  in  the  name  or  names 
of  a  tiusice  or  trustees,  to  their  use,  or  their  own 
right  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  500I. ;  and  every  bro- 
ker or  agent  who  shall  negociate,  transact,  or  inter- 
meddle in  the  making,  or  procuring  to  be  made, 
any  such  contract  or  agreement  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  know  that  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  and 
on  whose  behalf  such  contract  or  agreement  shall  be 
made,  is  or  arc  possessed  of  or  entitled  unto  the  stock 
or  security,  concerning  which  such  contract  or  .igrec- 
ment  shall  be  made  a»  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  reel. 
S.  8. 

Every  broker  or  other  person  who  shall  negociate 

or 
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or  act  a^  a  broker,  receiving  brokerage  in  the  buy- 
ing, seHing,  or  otherwise  dispo'sirtg  6f  any  bf  the  said 
public  orjoiiit  stocks,  Or  other  public  Si^turities,  shall 
.  respectively  keep  a  book  or  register,  which  shall  be 
called  the  broker's  book,  ia  which  he  shall  fairly, 

■  justly,  and  truly  enter  all  contracts  and  bargains  that 
he  shall  from  time  to  time  make  between  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever,  on  the  day  of  making  such  con- 
tract or  agreement,  together  with  the  names  of  the 

■  principal  parties,  as  well  buyers  as  sellers,  and  also 
the  day  of  making  such  contract  or  agreement,  tb 
the  intent  and  purpose  that  such  broker  or  brokers, 
and  other  person  or  persons  acting  or  negociating  as 

-  Such  as  aforesaid,  shall  from  time  to  time  produce 
Such  book  or  register,  when  thereunto  lawfully  re- 
tjuired  ;  and  in  case  such  broker,  or  person  acting  or 
negociating  as  such,  who  shall  not  keep  such  book 
or  register,  or  shall  wilfiilly  omit  to  enter  therein 
fairly,  justly,  and  truly  any  such  contract,  bargain,  or 
agreement  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  every  such  offence 
or  omission,  forfeit  50I. 

Nothing  in  this  act  to  alter  the  mode  of  contracts 
for  stock  made  with  the  privity  of  the  accountant 

-  general  in  chancery,  nor  to  prevent  persons  from 
lending  money  on  public  stocks,  nor  to  prevent  the 
redelivery  thereof  on  repayment  of  money  so  lent. 

application  of  pamlties.  One  moiety  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

Upon  the  above  statute  the  following  cases  have 
been  decided. 

If  two  persons  engage  jointly  in  a  stock-jobbing 
transaction,  and  inctir  losses,  and  employ  a  broker  to 

■  pay  the  differences,  and  one  of  them  repay  the 
broker,  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the  other, 
the  whole  sum,  he  may  recover  a  moiety  from  that 

,  other,  in  an  action  for  money  paid  to  his  use,  notwith- 
.  standing  the  above  abstracted  statute  of  7  G.  II.  c. 
8,  which  avoids  and  declares  illegal  all  stock-jobbing 
;iWansactions.  Peirie  v.  Hannay,  M.  30  G.  III.  3  T.  R. 
418. 
But  in  case  of  such  illegal  transaction,  if  one  part- 
'":«icr  pay  money  for  another  without  an  express  autho- 
rity, he  cannot  receive  it  back.     3  T.  R.  418. 

Where  persons  engaged  in  stock-jobbing  are  also 
».oncerned  in  making  real  transfers  of  stock,  and 
the  balance  is  paid  upon  the  vhole  bv  one  for  both 
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of  them,  a  moiety  of  the  money  paid  on  the  real 
transactions  may  be  recovered,  even  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  other  part  could  not.  3  T.  R. 
418. 

A  broker  who  contracts  with  others  for  the  sale 
of  stock  at  a  future  day,  by  the  authority  of  the 
principal,  who  afterwards  refuses  to  make  good  his 
bargain,  cannot  by  paying  the  difference  to  such 
third  persons  maintain  an  action  on  an  implied  as- 
sumpsit against  his  principal  for  the  amount.  If  the 
principal  were  really  possessed  of  the  stock  so  bar- 
gained to  be  sold,  such  contract  is  not  illegal  within 
the  7  G.  II.  c.  8,  against  stock-jobbing,  although  the 
broker  did  not  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal  at 
the  time  of  the  bargain  made;  and  the  purchaser 
may  maintain  an  action  for  the  difierence  against 
the  principal.     Child  v.  Morley,   8  T.  R.  610. 

Parol  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  the  transfer  of 
stock,  but  copies  from  the  books  of  the  Bank  must 
be  proved.  Bretton  v.  Cope,  Pmke  N.  P.  p.  31.  But 
a  transfer  of  stock  is  evidence  on  a  plea  of  pavment 
to  an  action  on  a  bond.     Ibid. 

An  action  on  the  case  will  lie  against  the  Bank  for 
refusing  to  transfer  stock.  Rex  v.  the  Baiih  of  England, 
M.  21  G.  III.  Doug.  ^24. 

Stock  given  by  will  does  not  vest  immediately  in 
the  legatee,  but  in  the  executor  or  administrator  in 
trust  for  him.     3id. 

An  action  will  not  lie  as  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived to  recover  back  stock  in  any  of  the  public 
funds  ;  for  stock  is  not  money,  and  the  remedy  should 
be  by  bill  in  chancery.  The  above  point  was  deter- 
mined in  an  action  to  recover  back  500I.  India  stock, 
transferred  to  the  defendant  by  the  bankrupt  after  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  committed.  Nightitigale  v.  Devisme, 
2  Black.  Rep.  684. 

An  agreement  to  pay  a  per  centage  upon  the  day 
on  v/hich  any  money  should  be  received  by  the  de- 
fendant, through  the  means  of  the  plahitifF's  infor- 
mation, does  not  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  the  stipulated 
reward,  upon  the  transfer  of  stock  in  consequence  of 
such  information,  although  he  might  afterwards  re- 
ceive the  dividends  thereon.  Jones  v.  Btiiiley,  Mich. 
41  G.III. 

Quere  as  to  the  dividends  received,  which  were  due 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer.     Bid, 

In 
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In  estimating  the  measure  of  damages  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  an  engagement  to  replace  stock  on  a 
gWen  dav,  the  stock  must  be  estimated  according  to 
the  highest  ralue  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
there  having  been  no  ofTer  of  the  defendant  to  re- 
place it  in  the  intermediate  time  while  the  market 
was  rising.     Si'tfbfrJ  executor  v.  jfoi/uon  Hilary,  42 
G.  III.      See    Consideratiotu,   UUgai  Futids,    Public 
Fii'idj. 
STOCKHOLM,    the  capital   of  Sweden,    containing 
about  70,000  inhabitants  i  for  its  exports  and  trade, 
v/;. 
S.v..>.r,G    GOODS    IX     TRANSITU.       When 
the  mrrchanc  has  consigned  goods  to  a  person  who  is 
ious  circumstances  with  respect  to  his  credit, 
tlic  owiicr,  y-  ;md 

before  the)' c;... , _. , ,.  ....  con- 
signee, may  recal  the  possession,  and  prevent  the  deli- 
very. This  is  termed  stopping  in  transitu,  or  whilst  the 
'     .re  on  their  passage,  and  not  actually  in  the 
.in  or  within  the  piwcr  of  the  consignee. 
When  goods  have  been  delivered  into  the  actual  or 
tive  possession  of  the  buyer,  they  tannot  be 
.^^-.....icJ  ;  but  they  nuy,  if  found  remaining  unsold 
in  the  hands  of  an  insolvent  factor. 

Delivery  of  goods  on  board  a  slup  cliartered  by  the 
consignee,  is  considered  as  a  delivery  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  consignee,  and  the  consignor  cannot  re- 
take them  out  of  stich  ship;  but  a  delivery  to  a 
common  carrier,  whether  by  water  or  land,  even  if 

■  " '  :!nd  appointed  by  the  consignee,  al- 

very  vest^  the  property  in  the  con- 
signee to  many  purposes,  leaves  to  tlie  consignor  this 
equiuble  right  of  sti  ds  ;  and  tlic  bw 

is  the  tame  in  the  ci.  _   .;yto  a  packer  ap- 
pointed by  the  buyer.     So  if  goods  arc  sent  by  sea  to 

n  tlience  by  land 
to  or    \nc    cousij^ucc,  and,   upon  the 

shij  iic  port,  arc  delivered  to  a  wharfin- 

ger, wl  >  them  on  the  part  o£  the  consignee 

'injjly,  they  are  subject 
in  the  hands  of  the 
,,'oods  sent  by  a  wag- 
gon, which  arrived  at  an  inn  in  London,  where  the 
Wi'T  "  "  ^  Mch  were  attacked  by 

a  cr- ling  to  the  custom  of 
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London,  and  which  in  that  situation  wei-e  claimed 
by  his  assignee,  he  having  become  bankrupt,  it  was 
held,  that  the  vendor  could  not  -.iftcrwards  counter- 
mand the  d^ivery  of  goods,  being  deemed  to  have 
arrived  at  tlic  end  of  their  destined  journey,  and  the 
consignee  to  liave  done  that  which  was  equivalent  t^ 
'taking  actual  possession,  the  removal  of  the  good>; 
being  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  attachment. 
And  where  a  ship  which  ought  to  have  perforincil 
quarantine,  came  into  port  without  doing  so,  ainl  the 
assignee  of  the  consignee,  who  had  received  the  bill 
of  ladin;^,  but  had  become  bankrupt,  went  on  board 
immediately,  and  claimed  the  goods,  and  opened 
some  of  the  chests,  and  put  a  person  on  board  to 
keep  possession  ;  and  the  ship  being  the  same  day 
ordered  out  of  port  to  perform  quarantine,  an  agent 
of  the  consignor  having  received  another  bill  of  lad- 
ing, claimed  the  goods  of  the  nuisti^r  during  the  per- 
forming quarantine  c  it  was  held  by  Lord  Kcnyon,  at 
the  trial  of  an  action  br^       '     '       '  ';.^t 

the  assignees,  who  aftci  ^  of 

the  gooils,  that  the  right  of  the  consignor  tgtstop 
the  goods  in  transitu  existed  when  the  claim  was  made 
on  his  behalf,  because  the  voyage  was  not  at  end  until 
the  performance  of  quarantine,  and  the  consignee  had 
no  right  to  divest  the  right  of  stopping  in  trau-iitu  by 
taking  possession  before  the  conclusion  of  the  voy- 
age i  and  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  vei-dict  accordingly. 

If  the  consignor  indorses,  and  transmits  thtj^ill  of 
lading,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement,  and  in  trust, 
to  indemnify  against  acceptances  or  i'.:-  '  '  '-.e  can- 
not countermand  the  delivery  and  ;  ic  the 
j^oods  while  the  trust  and  object  of  the  consignment 
remain  unsatisfied,  nor  must  the  master  redeliver  them 
to  him  }  and  if  the  master  has  begim  to  unload,  and 
delivered  part  of  the  cargo  to  tlie  consignee,  tlic 
consignor's  right  to  countermand  is  wholly  at  an  end, 
and  cannot  be  exercised  over  the  residue  of  the  cargo. 
S/i/bf)'  and  another  against  Heyivard  ami  others,  2 
Hen.  litack.  504.  The  right  of  stopping  goods  in 
transitu  does  not,  however,  belong  to  a  person  who. 
had  only  a  lien  without  a  property  in  them • 

Whether  a  bill  of  lading  is  by  law  an  instrument 

as.<:ignuble  and  negotiable  in  th^  same  manner  39  a 

bill  of  exchange  is  a  question  of  consiJeriible  comc- 

.^^quence.     It  appears  to  be  the  opinio::  both  of  thg 

4  K  lawyer 
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hwyei-  and  merchant,  that  by  the  cnstoirt  of  jtier- 
chnnts,  hills  of  lading,  exprcssinjr  goods  to  have 
been  shipped  by  any  person  to  be  delivered  to  order 

"or  hssfgrisi  are,' 'before  the  ship's  arrival,  negotiable 
and  transferrable  by  him  to  any  other  person,  by  his 
indorsing  his  name,  and  delivering  or  transmitting 
the  same  so  indorsed  to  such  other  person,  and  that 
by  such  indorsement,  delivery,  and  transmission  to 
such  other  person,  the  property  is  transferred  to  such 
other  person. 

By  a  lat"e  decision,  if  the  master,  being  required 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  an  agent  of  the  consignor, 
either  cxprbsly  engage  to  do  so,  or  says  that  he  will 
not  part  with  them  until  he  is  certain  of  a  safe  de- 
livery, and  afterwards  deliver  them  to  the  consignee, 
or  the  persons  claiming  under  him,  he  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  consignor,  provided  it  shall  turn  out  that 
the  consignor  was  legally  entitled  to  countermand  the 
delivery  and  take  back  the  goods.  In  general,  where 
two  opposite  parties  claim  a  right  to  receive  the  goods, 
both  or  either  of  them  will  be  willing  to  give  an  in- 
demnity to  the  master,  and  the  master  should  in 
prudence  deliver  the  goods  to  the  party  upon  whose 
indemnity  he  can  most  safely  rely:  but  if  a  satisfac- 
tory indemnity  is  not  offered,  the  master  must  exer- 
cise a  discretion  ;  then,  if  the  bill  of  lading  has  not 
been  assigned  over  by  the  consignee,  and  he  has  failed, 
the  master  should  deUver  to  the  person  who  claims 
for  the  use  of  the  consignor.     If  the  consignor  has 

'.'endorsed  bills  of  lading- to  diflerent  persons,  the 
master  should  deliver  to  those  to  whom  the  consignor 
first'  made  the  endorsement.  If  the  consignee  has 
assigned  the  bill  of  lading,  and  the  validity  of  the 
asisignhicnt  be  questionable,  it  seems  most  proper  for 
the  master  to  deposit  the  goods  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  apply  to  the  court  of  chancery  by  way  of  inter- 
pleader, to  compel  the  contending  parties  to  litigate 
their  rights  by  an  action  between  themselves.  Mills 
V.  Ball,  2  Bos.  and  Pull.  457.  See  Bankrupt,  Lkn. 
STORE,  Bill  of.  See  Bill  of  Stores. 
SURETY,  is  a  bail,  that  undertakes  for  another  in  a 
criminal  case,  or  action  of  trespass.  In  cases  of 
barikrv.ptcy,  the  surety  cannot  prove  until  he  has  paid 
the  money  for  which  he  became  responsible.  See  Bail, 

'*    Bankruptcy. 
SURINAM.    This  province  is  situated  on  the  conti- 
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ncnt  of  America,  between  5  and  7  dcg.  north  lati- 
tude, having  the  mouth, of  the  Oroonoko  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  north,  Cayenne  on  the  east,  Ama- 
zonia on  the  south,  and  Terra  Firma  on  the  west. 
The  Dutch,  fiom  whom  it  was  taken  during  the  late 
war,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  Jate  treaty  of  peace, 
claim  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oroo- 
noko to  the  river  Marowyne,  on  which  are  situated 
their  colonies  of  Essequibo,  Demarara,  Berbice,  and 
Surinam.  The  latter  begins  with  the  river  Saramacha, 
and  ends  with  the  Marowyne,  including  a  length  of 
coast  of  120  miles.     The  climate  in  September,  Oc- 

•  tober,  and  November,  is  unhealthy,  particularly  to 
strangers.  The  colony  contains  near  600  plantations  of 
from  500  to  200  acres  each,  which  are  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  producing  annually 
about  14,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  8,000,000  pounds 
of  coffee,  500,000  poundsof  cocoa,and  3oo,ooo  pounds 
of  cotton.  Rum  might  be  distilled  here.  Indigo, 
ginger,  rice,  and  tobacco,  have  been,  and  may  be 
further  cultivated,  and  many  other  articles.  In  the 
woods  arc  found  many  kinds  6f  good  and  diirable 
timber,  and  some  woods  for  ornamental  purposes, 
particularly  a  kind  of  mahogany  called  copic.  The 
soil  is  perhaps  as  rich  and  luxuriant  as  any  in  the 
world  Paramaribo,  situate  on  the  Surinam  river, 
four  leagues  from  the  sea,  is  the  principal  town  in 
Surinam. 

SWABIA,  a  circle  of  Germany,  of  considerable  extent, 
but,  in  general,  badly  cultivated,  though  in  some 
particular  spots  agricnlture  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch. 
In  regard  to  other  riclies  besides  those  which  arise 
from  the  soil,  it  is  merely  able  to  snpply  itself, 
and  exports  a  few  cloths,  skins,  and  metal.  Its 
imports  consist  of  East  and  West  India  produce,  and 
some  French  and  English  fine  manufactures,  wines 
and  brandies. 

SWEDEN,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe.  It  contains 
about  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  30,000  square 
leagues.  Stockholm  is  the  capital.  Longitude  183. 
east,  latitude  59.  20. 

Sweden  manufactures  cloth,  glass,  and  most  sorts 
of  articles  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  in 
1783  exported  to  the  amount  of  about  1,500,000!.  in 
different  articles,  of  which  bar-iron,  wrought-iron, 
cast-iron  in  cannons  and  other  things,  steel,  copper, 

brass. 
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lugal 


:,  salt  herrings,  \.  ,  and 

,  were  Uic  chief.    The  iroo  aud  sted  are  of 
■"rior  CfiLilities. 

.orts  arc  drugs,  groce.ics,  and  East  and 
India  jwoducc,  French,  Rhenish,  and  Por- 
«incs,  brjndies,  and  com  from  Poland  and 
■,] .,.  f.bacco,  wool,  together  with  a  variety 
-ury.  The  staple  article  of  Sweden  is 
indisputably  iron,  hot  it  might  carry  its  commerce 
mtuh  farther  thin  it  docs. 
ftWrrZERLANl),  a  country  divided  into  a  confedera- 
tion of  13  republiei  or  cantons,  bounded  by  France 
on  the  weu,  Tyrol  on  the  cast,  on  the  north  by  the 
black  Fore  *  -■  '  *^  •  -'^  -,  and  on  the  south  by  Savoy 
and  the  con..  '■■  The  number  of  inhabitants 

before  the  last  troubles  amounted  to  about  3,000,000, 
and  it  is  about  3000  square  leagues  in  extent. 

The  soil  of  Switicrund,  which  is  mountainous,  is 
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^ery  Tariable,  and  its  chief  commerce  consists  id  the 
cattle  it  is  enabled  to  sell  to  its  neighbours.  1  here  is 
also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks 
carried  ou  by  tlie  people  in  that  country,  who  in  their 
manners,  habits  of  economy,  and  industry,  \eiy  much 
res  se  of  Savoy. 

i ufattures  of  Switzerland  consist  of  muslins 

and  printed  cottons  of  all  sorts,  table  linen,  plain 
linen  cloth,  light  stuils  of  silk  and  silk  and  cotton, 
ribbons  of  diSerait  qualities  and  taste,  white  and 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  brass  and  iron  \irare;  and 
vratch  and  clock  work,  horses,  cattle,  skills,  and 
cheese,  are  the. principal  articles  of  exportation.  _  As 
for  the  cloths  manufactured  there,  a  great  part  is  sold 
at  the  fair  of  Bcaj^ccairc.  The  first  productions  of 
this  country  are  b^ve  soldiers  and  liberty,,  but  the 
present  circumstanQ^  have  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
such  sort  of  commodities. 
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ry,    or    qu.d»ty  of   goods.     Tare  u   also  an 
icnt  or  deduction  on  account  of  the  wetglit  of 

,   .  .       ,■,....       ;  •  .  :  .  :!iade 

aiiy  c  ■  •  generally  four  pounds  for . 

every  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  weight.     See 
Cuittm  heuM. 
TKA.     See  Expertt,  Importtt  Cutioms,  and  Excite. 

.R,  is  the  oflbing  of  money  to  do  some  act  to 
M»c  some  ■  Thus,  n  offtTed  in 

payoicm  of  Byvarii^..-. .0  a  tender 

of  amends  /cd,  where,  in  other  cases,  such 

a  tender  would  not  be  allowed,  »uch  ns  in  actions 

(!  wi«gfiiyt>»  or  ofEcers  of  the  revenue. 

:    nder  of  tMney  on  a  bond  ij  to  be  made  to  the 

fXxioB  of  the  obKgee  at  the  day  appointed,  to  saye 
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ih;;  n-n.ilty  and  (•    '  '  '  '  -•  bond}  and  it  ou[;ht 

10  :^  ■   ■  >■!■   ii.-*^  V  -'.Mn.,!!,  ;r  t!,o  pbliger 

be  ..  I  pay  it : 

but  It  the  obligor  be  to  do  any  coll^eral  thmg,  or 

!  '  '     Is  no  part  of  the  oblig;uion,  as  to  deliver  a 

)  cvc.  and  the  obligor  oli'er  to  do  his  pait,  and 

the  obligee  refuses  it,  the  condition  is  performed, 

obligation  for  ever  dischar^d.     i  Injt.  307, 

Upon  an  award  to  pay  money  upon  a  ccjrt|in  day 
at  a  certain  place,  the  party  who  is  to  pay  the  money 
must  remain  upon  such  day  with  the  money  untii  after 
sun-set.     a  Cro.  243, 

All  tenders  at  common  law,  or  by  statute,  must  be 
made  before  the  writ  is  sued  out.  • , 

A  right  to  damages  on  account  of  the  non-payment 
of  a  debt,  or  non-performance  of  a  duty,  may,  aftef 
being  taken  away  by  a  tender  and  refusal,  be  rpivcd 

4  i-;  2  ,  agiia 
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•  again  bya  demand  siibseqiifetif  t6  the  'teSidel:  s*ld  i-e- 
fusali  as  a  new  cause  of  rxtion  arises  upon  fhentin-pky- 
v\cnt  or  non-perlorinance  tlicreof  upon  such  demand. 

Ill  case  of  a  plea  of  tender  as  to  part,  and  non-as- 
sumpiU  as'  to  the  residue,  and  the  issue  on  tender  be- 
ing found  for  the  defendant,  and  the  balance  proTcd 
under  40s.  the  defendant,  ahhough  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  will  not  be  entitled  to  costs 
under  23  G.  II.  c-  33.  s.  i().  Nor  incase  of  a  set-oft", 
producing  a  similar  effect.    Doug.  448. 

A  defendant  cannot  be  permitted  to  plead  nc»- 
nssinnpsit  to  the  whole  debt,  and  a  tender  as  to  part 
of  it.     4  T.R.I. 

If  the  plaintiff*  in  an  action  does  not  admit  the 
tender,  he  should  not  take  the  money  out  of  court ; 
for,  by  taking  it,  he  admits  the  same  to  be  right : 
but  if  he  admits  it,  and  proceeds  for  further  damages, 
upon  the  groimd  that  the  tender  was  inadequate  to 
cover  his  demand,  he  may  take  the  money  out  of 
court,  enter  an  acquittal  as  to  the  tender,  or  confess 
the  same  in  his  replication,  and  proceed  ori  the  general 
issue  for  the  remainder.  Ld.  Raym.  1 774.  But  if  he 
admits  the  tender,  and  enters  an  acquittal  without 
going  for  further  damages,  he  must  pay  the  defendant 
his  costs.     Bai-nes,  22J ■ 

A  tender  may  be  made  ofraoney  in  bags,  without 
shewing  or  counting  it,  if  it  can  be  proved  the  bag 
actually  contained  the  sum  sotendered.  5  Rep.  11^. 
A  tender  in  bank  notes  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the 
creditor  expressly  refuses  them,  and  insists  upon  cash. 
3'T.R.  554.  If  a  tender  be  made  of  more  than  is 
due,  such  tender  will  be  good.  5  T.  R.  Tender  of 
the  money  is  requisite  on  contracts  for  goods  sold  to 
entitle  the  party  to  an  action  of  trover,  and  a  tender 
of  stock  sold  for  so  much  money,  if  it  be  well  made, 
will  entitle  the  party  to  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid. 
3  5rt/i.  343. 

TERRITORY,  Rights  of  .     See  Laiv  of  Nations. 

THAMES  POLICE.  The  depredations  on  the  river 
having  been  committed  to  such  an  alarming  extent, 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  became  necessary, 
and  the  following  river  police  regulations  were  adopt- 
ed. By  Stat.  40  G.  III.  c.  87,  a  public  office  is  estab- 
lished near  iWapping  New  Stairs,  for  determining 
complaints  of  oSences  committed  on  the  river 
■  Thames. 
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By  s.  li  of  this  act,  suspected  persons  and  reputed 
thieves,  frequenting  the  river,  and  the  quays  and 
warehouses,  &c.  adjoining,  with  a  felonious  intent, 
may  be  apprehended  by  the  constables  or  surveyors, 
and  conveyed  before  the  special  justices,  or  any  other 
justice  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  just  ground 
to  suspect  such  their  intent,  they  shall  be  deemed 
rogues  and  vagabonds  within  the  meaning  of  the  17th 
G.  II.  c.  5,  and  may  be  imprisoned. 

By  s.  14,  persons  employed  in  the  landing  or  ware- 
housing goods  and  merchandizes,  who  shall  wilfully 
cause  or  suffer  to  be  broken,  bruised,  pierced,  start- 
ed, cut,  torn,  or  otherwise  injured,  any  cask, 
box,  chest,  bag,  or  other  package,  containing,  or 
being  designed  and  prepared  for  containing  any  sucli 
goods  or  merchandizes,  while  on  board  of  any  barge, 
lighter,  or  other  craft,  h'ing  in  the  same  river,  or 
any  quay,  wharf,  or  landing  place  adjacent  to  the 
same,  or  in,  or  in  the  way  to  or  firom  any  warehouse 
to  or  from  which  such  package  shall  liave  been  remov- 
ed, removing,  or  about  to  be  removed,  with  intent 
that  the  contents  of  such  package  should  be  spilled  or 
dropped,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  any 
sum  not  exceeding  40s.  nor  less  than  los.  and  sh.all, 
on  conviction,  be  committed  for  one  calendar  month, 
determinable  upon  the  payment  of  such  penalty  ;  and 
the  magistrates  before  whom  such  conviction  shall 
have  taken  place,  may  cause  a  description  of  the  of- 
fender and  the  offence  to  be  published  in  any  news- 
paper.   S.  14. 

Persons  letting  fall  or  thi'owing  into  the  river  any 
article,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  seizure  or 
discovery  of  any  goods  unlawfully  obtained,  are  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour ;  and  if  any  of  apparent  value 
shall  be  let  fall  into  the  boat,  &c.  without  the  privity 
of  the  owner,  the  boat  may  be  seized,  and  every 
person  therein,  or  suspected  person  near  thereto, 
conveyed  before  the  special  justices  or  justices  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  if  not  made  appear  that  this  did  not 
proceed  from  any  fraudulent  design,  the  parties  shall 
be  deemed  guilty.     S.  15. 

If,  on  information  on  oath,  it  shall  appear  to  the 
justices  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  suspecting 
that  any  of  the  cargo  of  any  vessel,  or  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's stores,  &c.  have  been  unlawfully  obtained,  and 
arc  concealed,  they,  or  any  justices  in  their  jurisdicr 

tions, 
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tton»,  may  cause  the  place  to  be  searched  by  3ay  or 
by  nigjht,  and  by  force,  if  necessary  {  and  if  any  be 
found,  and  faeaounadc  appear  by  what  lawful  means 
th:  tame  caracdepMked,  tl«:  person  in  vrl-.osc  house 
the  same  thail  be  fouiid»  and  the  persons  appearing  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  de]XAiting,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  niisdcmcanOTir.     H.  t6. 

Every  pcnon  who,  to  prevent  any  artjclei  from 
being  seized  on  luspinoa  of  beiiifr  stoicSt  or,  being 
proiuccd  as   eTiacni':,  "        bill  of 

pATcds,  ihall  be  ;>ujucJ.. —  ^ _,  ;,;   „  ....^......canour, 

and  m*f  be  advertised.    S.  1 7. 

Where  the  productioa  of  the  party  from  whom 
any  gno^R^lHHBJbecab'teagbt  would  exempt  any  per- 
son fiaaitkiiiifaiiari|ged'f)ttilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
under  the  last  rocittd  act,  such  production  shall  be 
suiTiticnt,  unless  the  account  given  be  satisfactory  to 
the  justice,  whOy  otherwise  may  adjudge  the  party 
jpiilty  of  a  mwfanwour.  S.  18.  hot  Bum  BmIs. 
TOBACCO.      See  £)^»rt*f    Importtt    Custmu,    and 

'Ii.  .  .  ..uE.  By  itat.  42  G.  III.  c.  43,  certain  duties 
are  ioipoaed  apon  certain  descriptions  of  goods }  these 
duties  are  sobstkuted  for  those  imposed  by  the  con- 
voy act.  By  this  act  additional  duties  on  <  i 
shall  be  levied  upon  goods,  wares,  and  mercl'.  : 
impoRctl  or  exported  to  or  from  Great  Britain,  as 
•pccified  in  t^  aid  act ;  except  such  description  of 
goods  as  are  mentioned  in  this  act,  which,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  shall  be  exempt. 

Where  the  duties  are  charfped  according  to  value, 
it  shall  be  taken  a-  rt  of  importation,  deduct- 

ing the  duties  pay...  .„  ...  .he  importation  thereof  by 
this  or  any  other  act,  and  ascertained  according  to 
the  27th  G.  III.  c.  13  ;  and  if  not  truly  valued  ac- 
cord "  *'  :  ovbions  of  the  said  act,  the  goods 
may  .>y  the  officers  of  the  customs.  ¥>.  2. 

If  the  real  value  cannot  be  ascertained  without  the 
same  being  iandcd  and  cx;in  lined,  a  deposit  may  be 
made  by  the  importer  to  sectne  the  new  duties,  and 
after  the  value  of  the  goods  shall  have  beat  ascer- 
tained, the  addttional  duties  shall  be  paid  before  the 
goodisball  be dehvcred  to  the  iiininiiii  p  — i  ifilhi  ii 
valiwcaanot  be  ascertained  without  l>eiag:«iU)'  so  as 
fo  cMUc  the  importer  to  make  a  true  entry,  the  gt)ods, 
after  the  duties  charged  thereon  by  any  former  act, 
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may  be  sold,  such  deposit  having  been  pade  as  aforc- 
s.->.id,  and  the  entry  of  such  goods  shall  in  such  case 
be  co;np!etcd  within  seven  days  after  sucli  sale,  and  the 
new  and  additional  duties  hef<;by  imposed  shall  be  j-aid 
upon  the  value  tl\ereof,  according  to  the  price  wiiicli 
the  goods  produced  at  the  «ijle,.  ?«tlv,  price  to  be 
asccrtiined  by  the  oitli  <^  the  importer  or  pi'oprictor, 
or  his  known  agent  or  factor,  bc.'bri.-  the  collector  or 
comptroilcf  of  the  cusioins  at  the  port  of  importa- 
tion.    S.  3. 

Ko  wiiie  importcu  .uL>^  j.  ^.,l  tu  C\tyua-  i,  i8or, 
shall  be  takeii  out  o£  ajiy  warehouse  wlxere  it  is  depo- 
sited under  his  majesty's  locks,  until  the  additional 
duties  shall  have  been  paid.    S.  4. 

\V  here  the  ditties  upon  goods  imported  by  the 
East  India  Company  are  charged  according  to  value, 
such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  gross  price 
which  such  goods  produce  at  the  public  sales  of  the 
said  company.     S.  5. 

The  additional  diuies  payable  by  the  East  India 
Company  upon  goods  by  them  imported,  shall  be 
paid  or  secured  in  such  mimncr,  and  subject  to  such 
I'uks  and  regulations,  as  are  directed  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  any  former  duties  imposed  by  any 

•    in  force  before  the  1 2th  of  May  j  802,  upon  such 
i  ,  merchaudizes,  &c.  respectively  imported  by 
the  said  company,     8.  6. 

Where  prize  goods  are  to  be  charged  according  tQ.nc 
their  value,  such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the-  ' 
gross  price  at  which  such  goods  shall  be  publicly  sold, 
without   any   deduction   or   abatement   whatsoever. 
S.  7. 

Hy  the  8th  section,  the  following  articles  are  ex- 
eqipted  firom  the  operation  of  this  act  upon  impor- 
latinn.  .^ 

Bullion,  or  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  silver. 
Fresh  fish,  British,  taken  and  imported  in  British 

built  ships  or  vessels,  owned,  navigated,  and  re- 
gistered according  to  law. 
Turbots  and  lobsters,  however  taken  or  imported. 
Corn  or  grain. 
Fiaxr  rough  or  undricd. 
Sugar. 
Cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs  ;  and  furs  and 

skias  of  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any 

British  colony  or  plantation  in  America. 

ijncep' 
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Spanish  wool. 

TobaccOj  coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  or  rice,  imported  and 
^warehoused,  unless  and  until  such  tobacco,  coffee, 
cocoa  nuts,  or  rice,  shall  be  taken  out  of  such 
warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  or  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain ;  in  which  case  the  said 
lTe%v  and  additional  duties  shall  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
per officer  of  the  customs,  before  such  tobacco, 
coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  or  rice,  shall  be  delivered  out 
'  -of  such  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  used 

or  consumed. 
Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  Ireland,  imported  directly 
from  thence  into  Great  Britain. 
G  lods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 
■Goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey, 
Jersey,   Alderney,   Sark,  or  Man,  imported   into 
Great  Britain  directly  from  the  said  islands  respec- 
tively, in  case  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize 
'■  ■  ^ere' allowed  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  in 
force  on  or  immediately  before  the  passing  this  act, 
to  be  imported  without  the  payment  of  any  cus- 
toms or  other  duties,  except  such  excise  or  other 
duty  as  is  now   or   shall  hereafter  for  the  time 
beinp;,  be  due  and  payable  for  the  like  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  ; 
subject  nevertheless  to  all  the  rules,  regulations, 
Restrictions,  penalties,   and  forfeitures,   to  which 
yuto  {¥ife  Same  are  liable  when  imported  from  the  said 
,  "'ifj^'^lands  without  payment  of  the  customs   or  other 
'-"-"  duties  as  aforesaid,  under  the  authority  of  any  act 
or  acts  of  parliament  in  force  on  or  immediately 
before  the  passing  of  this  act. 
''iC6bds,  wares,  or  merchandize,' being  of  the  growth 
and  produce  of  any  foreign  colony,  island,  or  plan- 
tsftioh  in  America,  and  imported  into  Great  Britain 
--•: ;   -flirectiy  from  any  such  colony,  island,  or  plantation 
in  any  British  built  ship  or  vessel,  owned,  navi- 
gated, and  registered  according  to  law,  or  in  any 

^ ship  br  Vessel  belonging  to  any  of  the  subjects  of 

*"^  *t^c  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  other 
country"- orpliied  in  amity  with  his  majesty 5  pro- 
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Tiikti  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandja*  iJiaii  be 
permitted  to  be  landed  and  warehoused  in  Great 
Britain,  by  virtue  of  and  under  the  authority  of 
any  order  or  orders  of  his  majesty  in  council :  pro- 
vided also,  that  in  case  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize  shall  be  taken  out  of  any  sucii  ware- 
house, for  the  purpose  of  "being  used  or  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  the  said  new  and  additional  duties 
shall  be  paid  to  the  proper  ofEcer  of  the  customs, 
before  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  shall 
be  delivered  out  of  any  such  warehouse  for  the 
purpose  of  being  so  used  or  consumed. 
Articles  of  provi;,ion  which  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
entered  and  landed  in  Great  Britain  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  of  customs,  by  virtue  and  under 
the  authority  of  any  order  or  orders  of  his  majesty 
in  council. 

Importers  of  the  produce  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  directly  from  Newfoundland,  may  give  bond 
in  treble  the  estimated  duty  on  such  dsh,  oil,  or  other 
produce  of  the  said  fishery,  that  such  produce  shall 
be  duly  exported  from  Great  Britain,  or  that  the  ad- 
ditional duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  witjiin 
twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  svicli  bond. 
S.  9. 

Where  the  duties  on  exportation  of  goods  are 
charged  according  to  the  value,  such  value  shall  be 
estimated  at  the  port  of  exportation  without  any 
deduction  or  abatement,  except  so  much  ,as  the 
duties  of  excise  payable  by  this  or  any  other  act  of 
parliament  upon  such  goods  or  merchandize  shall 
amount  to,  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  the  ilc- 
claratiou  of  the  exporter  or  proprietor,  or  of  his 
known  factor  or  agent ;  and  in  case  such  goods  shall 
not  be  v'alued  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  may 
cause  the  same  to  be  detained,  and  shall  proceed  with 
respect  to  the  same  according  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  this  act.     S.  8. 

If  upon  the  entry  of  such  goods  for  exportation, 
the  exporter  or  proprietor  cannot  ascertain  their  true 
value,  they  may  be  exported  upon  giving  bond  in 
treble  the  amount  of  the  supposed  value,  condititwed 
for  payment  of  the  additional  duties  imposed  by  this 
act  within  three  months,  according  to  the  real  value, 
to  be  ascertained,  as  herciifiter  .directed,  and  for  pro- 
ducing' 
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T     '"tfaciBg  I  ice  and  bills  of  psircds,  aad  such  oUicr 

t]ocitmCT>ts  as  the  commiaaoners  of  the  customs  shall 
think  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  true  value  of  such 
goods.     S.  ti. 

hj  the   1 2th  section  the  foUowIng  articirs   arc 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  act  upoa  expor- 
tation : 
Bullion,  ^oods,  wares,  or  merchandize  exported  from 

Grcr.t  l!ritain  to  Ireland. 
Goods,  wares,  rr  :  dize  exported  to  Hudson's 

H ,     1..,  .  1, ..  u  ; J.  Company. 

('  .iJize  cxponcd  from  Great 

Britain  to  the  Isle  of  M.in  by  vinue  and  under  the 

ofanyhccnce  «'hich  the  commissioners 

'm/t  customs  in  England  or  Scotland,  or 

.  or  more  of  tlxoi  respectively,  are,  or 

may  be  by  law,   authorized  and  cmpotv-cred   to 

graott 

Coctoo  yam,  or  other  cotton  manufactures,  being  of 

the  mauuhtxvare of  Great  Brituin. 
A  ,  or  other 

1  !:         .1  li^icry  esta- 

b  .  ..  ;!..:  i  ...;..,   i  ;   />   u.       ::J,  or  for  the 

use  and  support  of  the  mariners  or  other  persons 
'  'on  board  the  vessel,  cr  on  ilvTC  in  carry- 

1.,;  -  -  ...J  said  fishery,  export.  J.  tVum  Great  Bri- 
tain  to  the  said  island. 

/  exporter  or  proprietor  ot  any  goods  cntereil 

t>T  exportation,  ■—  '       ' nt  or  factor,  shall 

knowiDgly  or  fr..:.  .v  fahe  declaration 

of  the  value  of  such  goods,  after  the  same  shall  have 
bc'  !  to  be  shipped  for  exportation,  he  shall 

fbii>  11  ■•  ^>>>u  equal  to  the  true  value.     S.  13. 

No  fees  fo  be  taken  for  any  additional  entry  by 
any  officers  of  the  ciutoms  on  account  of  the  new 
duties.     S.  14. 

Th*"  15th  section  exempts  bonds  given  in  pursuance 

^ct  from  the  stamp  duties. 
The  /ners  of  the  customs  may  orilcr  any 

entry  of  gt'i  '      '    :,  account  of  not  being  duly 

valued,  upon  as  they  think  fit ;  and  if 

such  terms  are  accepted,  the  importer,  exporter,  or 
proprietor, ';!  1  to  any  recomptnce  f  r 

damage  on  a*...>>  i.^i  ^i  i^i^  v..;>.i»tion  of  such  goods. 
S.  16. 

By  s-  17,  certain  dutiu  of  tonnage  shall  be  paid 
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an  vessels  entcriog  outwards  or  inwards  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  act  is  not  to  extend  to  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast,  not  entering  outwards  for  fo- 
lelgw  jiarts.     S.  1 8. 

The  tonnage  duties  arc ' payable  ifwryw^vi^^,  and 
are  to  be  computed  according  to  the  26th  G.  III.  c. 
60  }  and  the  tonnage  of  every  other  vessel,  in  case  cf 
dispute,  shall  be  ascertained  by  admeasurement  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  this  act.     S.  19. 

No  vessel  shall  be  cleared  inwards  until  payment  of 
the  tonnage  duty,  and  if  the  s-imc  be  not  fJrtid  within 
tiii-tj  days  from  the  report  of  any  ship  arriving  from 
abroad,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  En[;- 
land  or  Scotland  rcsfKrctively  may  detain  such  vessel, 
which  they  may  cause  to  be  publicly  sold  to  the  best 
bidder,  and  the  produce  thereof  Jo  bc  applied  first  to 
the  charges  arising  from  the  detention  and  sale  of 
such  ship,  next  to  tlie  tonnage  duty  imposed  by  tliis 
act,  and  the  overplus  to  be  p;dd  to  the  proprietors, 
or  other  person  duly  authorized  to  receive  thg  same  ; 
and  no  ship  shall  be  permitted  to  be  entered  out- 
wards, or  any  cocquet  or  entry  to  pass  for  such  goods, 
unless  the  tonnage  duty  imposed  by  this  act  shall 
luve  been  first  duly  paid.     S.  20. 

The  tonnage  duty  imposed  by  this  act  is  not  to  ex- 
tend to  vessels  not  required  to  be  registered,  nor  to 
Vessels  in  ballast.     S.  21.. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  act  relate  to  the 
management  of  the  duties,  limitation  of  actions, 
&c. 

TOULON,  a  sea  port  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  the  only 
good  port  for  ships  of  war  on  that  coast  of  France. 
The  conr.tiiercc  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  is  cliiefly 
with  the  Levant.  This  place  was  very  famous  for 
its  sonp  works,  of  which  there  were  above  30 
manufactories  30  years  ago ;  but  now  there  are  only 
five  or  six,  and  those  do  but  little  business;  There 
are  only  about  20,oco  inhabitants  in  the  town  ;  but 
the  docks,  arsenal,  &c.  for  building  ships  are  ex- 
cellent. 

TRADE,  a  word  used  in  many  cases  to  signify  commerce, 
also  traiEc  and  manufacturing  of  goods  ;  so  th.-it  it  is 
a  very  general  and  comprehensive  term.  Must  kinds 
of  industry,  excepting  agriculture,,  are  comprehended 

imder 


•  mjilei-  Uve  geneml  appellation  of  trades ;  and  all  sorts  || 
of  doling,  by  way  of  selling  oi-  cxchanfjiug,  are  called  : 
trading,     If  Sfllijig»  bafteringj  or  exchangtnc,  consti- 
,  tute  trading,  nil  men  >vho  mnke  articles   for  which 
.  they  either  receiyc   m<*:iey  or  other  things  in  ex- 
chiuige  Anust  be  men  ^n  .trade,  or  traders  :  but  as  lan- 
guage is  ^sometimes  superior  to  all  rule,  and  is  what 
xusi-om  makes  it,  we  Jo  not  call  a  farmer  a  trades- 
man, biit,vvc  speak  of  the  corn  trade.     Artizans,  as 
well  ;»s  tHi?se  who  cinploy  them,  are  called  trades* 
men;  and  men  in  the  highest  lines  of  commerce,  are 
called  men  in  trade :   but  to  call  them,  tradesmen, 
would  be  higlily  improper,  according  to  the  received 
usage, off.thcwordL    Teiy, words  arc  more  generally 
applied  and  universally  used,  and  consequently  there 
is  scarcely  any  term  so  diiBcult  to  define  in  a  com- 
.    plete  and  unexceptionable  manner.     It  will  perhaps 
he  sufficient  for  the  present  work,  to  consider  it  as 
implying  commerce  on  the  extensive  and  wide  scale 
from  nation  to  nation,  as  well  as  the  exchange  and 
barter  niade  between  individuals  in  the  same  place  or 
nation. 

The  art  of  making  or  manuf.icturing  different  ar- 
ticles is  the  great  foundation  of  trade,  or  the  neces- 
sity, of  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.     Of  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  the  same  person,  particularly  in  an 
early  and  simple  state  of  society,  raises  such  a  variety 
as  to  want  nothing  that  the  ground  produces  from 
another  -,  whereas,  on  account  of  the  talents  of  one 
manbeing  most  advantageously  employed  in  producing 
only  one  article,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
nearly  all  he  makes  or  produces,  and  buying  or  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  every  thing  he  wants.  Trade  and  agri- 
culture, though  blended  together  to  a  certain  degree, 
yet  preserve  distinctive  characteristics,  and  compre- 
hend bctweth  tiem  almost  every  species  of  produc- 
tive industry.     Of  trading  countries  there  are,  how- 
ever,  two  ditTerent  sorts  :   those  which  deal  chiefly 
in  exporting  and  importing  the  commodities  produced 
in  other  countries ;  and  those  which  carry  on  manu- 
■  factures  to  a  great  extent,  dealing  chiefly  in  their  own 
productions. 

•Trades  to  foreign  eounfr'tes  (names  of).     There  are 
23  distinct  branches  of  trade  carried  on  from  this 
'  country  to  others  in  times  of  peace. 
'•**  '  Irelattd,  i;  East  Indies,  2;  West  Indies,  3 ;  United 
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States  of  America,  4 ;  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  5  ; 
France,  6 ;  Spain,  7  ;  Germany,  8  ;  P!,>.nders,  9  ; 
Portugal  and  Madeira,  10;  Seven  tfni;  ices 

of  Holland,  11  ;  Sweden,  12  ;  Dcnmaik  aiiU  Nor- 
way, 13-,  Turkey,  14;  Straits,  l^;  Baltic  and 
East  Country,  16;  Russia,  17;  Africa,  1 8  ;*  Ttalt  and 
Venice,  19;  Greenland,  20  *,  Bermudas,  2 1 ;  J'^sey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  22  ;  Spanish  West  Indies, 
23.  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  these  branches  of 
trade  amounted,  one  year  wth  another,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  centui-}',  to  6,500,000!.  ;  they  arrior.nt 
now  to  more  than  40,000,0001. :  yet  so  late  as  the 
year  1781,  that  is  not  more  than  21  years  ago,  the 
whole  amounted  only  to  1 1  millions.  T  his  is  the 
progress  of  commerce;  but  to  suppose  that,  what 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  trade,  has  aug- 
mented in  the  same  proportion,  iis'tb'e&tifoate  the 
situation  of  this  country  at  the  revolution  "SS  exteed- 
ingly  low  indeed. 

The  branches  of^  trade  that  have  the  most  coiisi- 
derably  augmented  during  the  above  period,  ai-e  the 
American,  West  Indian,  East  Indian,  and  Irish,  'j 
Many  of  the  others  have  not  augmented  at  all,  and  ' 
some  have  rather  fallen  off.  Of  tliese  four  branches, 
the  East  Indian  is  in  itself  the  most  ancient  trade  in 
the  world,  though  not  so  with  respect  to  England. 
The  West  India  trade  is  recent  and  factitions,  founded 
upon  an  order  of  things  that  cannot,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  very  long  duration.  The  American  trade  is 
the  most  recent  of  all ;  but  from  its  nature  durable 
snid  increasing.  It  is  the  great  market  for  English 
manufacfures ;  and"  asj  .from  its  nature,  it  must  long 
be  an  agricidtural,  and  not  a  manufacturing,  nation, 
as  also  the  habits,  manners,  and.  wants  of  the  people 
resemble  our  own,  the  trade  will  nearly  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  population,  which  doubles  in  ,| 
about  20  years  ;  according  to  which  well-founded 
calculation,  it  may  be  expected  that,  in  less  than  half 
a  century  hence,  the  Americans  will  consume  more 
of  our  manufactures  than  the  whole  world  does  at  the 
present  day.  " 

The  commerce  with  Ireland  has  increased  more  in 
proportion  than  that  of  either  the  £ast  or  West!  In- 
dies ;  but  it  cannot  continue  to  augment  in  the  stime  1 
proportion  ;  for,  though  Ireland  increases  in  weSlfh 
and  luxury,  it  increases  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures 
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tur^aUo,  which  must  in  the  end,  the  cV.  !T, 

and  nature  of  the  people  in  both  couii..  -^ 

neartjr  the  same,  prevau  an  augmcnutiou,  and  mzj 
very  likclf  occasion  a  falling  oft*. 

'Vht  int  -  -  '-M.le  of  this  country  is  greatly  en- 
couraged i  v'cdom  of  our  laws,  and  the  sccu- 
rky  of  property.  Industry  has  less  difficulty  in  finding 
cjpitul  for  (Is  support  in  this  than  in  any  other  nation  ; 
aixd  tbrrc/urc,  having  a  more  free  scope,  has  been 
exerted  witJi  greatxnr  vigour  and  energy.  Uur  great 
foreign  tnde  arices  chiefly  from  two  things;  the  long 
oodin  vliicli  oar  i— limiii  mi  i  iiilili  I  to  give,  and 
the  great  dcfrw  of  ftAetiaD  to  which  the  most  prt 
of  ««r  manuftcttircf  are  carried  by  the  division  of  la- 
lH)ur,  and  nuchincry  employed  in  this  country.  See 
Prr/iniinary  Ei/nf. 

A  bond  not  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  a  certain  place 
(or  aoy  aumher  of  years,  on  a  good  consideration,  is 
good  :  but  a  bond  conditioned  not  to  set  up  a  trade 
gracrallft    ahfieugh   there    be    a    consideration,  is 

In  great  ondertaldngs,  where  there  arc  many  part- 
Mage,  infirmity,  or  insa- 

.  t.....  ..;  L...  j...:; ,  the  business  may  still  be 

d  on  for  the  benefit  of  tiM  tk^Bf  f  but  in 
t  M  iVxr  concerns,  if  a  son  ostensibly  appears  as  the 
proprietor  and  conductor  of  the  business,  and  the 
'■^thtt,  xo  whom  tlie  business  actually  Iielongs,  is 
saprrannuatrd,  and  incapable  of  condncting  tr,  the 
•on  is  liable  on  contracts  connected  with  the  business. 
I   ^  ■"■  Rep.  310. 
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I N<;  ami  TRAVELLERS.    This  nibject, 
ich  may  be  deemed  •m;«irt.mt  from  the  extensive 

.  mny  be  considered 

.    iw  ;...j  dv-   ..,,M...»..;i.n  ami  security  the 

hA«  a  right  to  expect  from  the  innkeepir, 

hia  dalles  with  respect  to  horses,  Src.  hired  for  the 

janntjy  the  aeaimtt' to  which  he  is  liable  on  the 

road,  aod  the  pMtomrfs  or  highv-ays. 

Ht^Pft^ffKHon  hangihj  out  a  sign  and  receiving 
is  to  be  deemed  an  inn-kecjier,  and  shnll  be 
far  their  g«od»  whik  they  remain  his 
itmtm\  9mA  Jt  ke  tefcie  to  CMCrtain  ciiiicr  man  or 
room,   be  wilt  be  liable  to  an  ac- 
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'Inretiun  fi»r  sil>Jilwpunsibili'ty,  the  hv.-  allows  him 
to  rcuin  the  hoise^ofhis  guest  until  paid  for  his  keep; 
but  he  cannot  retain  such  horse  for  the  bill  of  tfie 
owner,  although  he  may  retain  his  goods  for  such 
bill ;  neither  can  he  detain  one  horse  for  the  food  of 
another,  i  Bu/st.  207.  217  j  but  a  livery  stable-keeper 
cannot  detain  a  horse  for  his  keep.     £sp.  N.  P. 

An  inn-keeper,  however,  is  not  bound  to  receive 
the  horse  unlos  the  master  lodge  there  also,  2  Brow/;, 
254 ;  nor  Is  he  bound  to  liirnish  provjijons  unless 
paid  beforehand.     9  Co,  876. 

"Where  an  inn-keeper  gives  public  notice  that  he 
will  not  be  responsible  for  goods  beyond  a  certain 
value,  unless  such  goods  are  deposited  in  his  custody, 
he  will  be  exonerated  from  all  responsibility  in  case 
of  loss.     5/.  Rep.  298. 

If  an  inn-keeper  make  out  unreasonable  bills,  he 
may  be  indicted  for  extortion  ;  and  if  cither  he  or 
any  of  his  servants  knowingly  sell  bad  wine  or  bad  pro- 
visions, they  will  be  responsible  in  an  action  of  deceit. 
With  respect  to  hired  horses,  the  traveller  is  bound 
to  use  them  with  all  due  care,  otherwise  he  will  be 
responsible  to  the  owner  for  any  damages  occasioned 
by  negligence. 

yfcddmtt  to  uhich  travellers  are  liable.  These  4re 
larceny  or  private  theft,  and  robbery,  being  a  theft 
accompanied  by  violence.  For  either  of  these  losses, 
if  committed  between  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  the  travel- 
ler may  recover  his  property  by  suing  the  hundred. 

By  st.it.  24  Hen.  VIIL  any  person  is  justified  in 
killing  a  person  attempting  to  commit  a  rohbcrvor 
murder;  and  a  servant  may  beat  and  kill  a  man  in 
dcfepce  of  his  master,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  save  his 
life.  ^ 

By  Stat.  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  8,  persons  taking 
and  prosecuting  any  highwayman  to  conviction,  shall 
receive  a  reward  of  40I.  and  the  arms,  goods,  money, 
&c.  belonging  to  such  highwayman. 

Another  accident  to  which  travellers  are  liable  is 
that  of  loss  }  and  if  any  person  find  goods  belonging 
to  another,  such  goods  will  still  remain  the  property 
of  the  owner,  unless,  indeed,  where  tlney  have  been 
disj>osed  of  by  sale  in  market  overt. 

Highivays.      By  stat.  13  G.  IIL  c.  78,  tr^,  &c. 

are  not  to  stand  witliin  1 5  feet  of  the  centre  of  the 

4  ^'  highway. 
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I.  highway,  cxcqjt  for  ornament,  shdter,  &c.     The 

hedges  and  trees  are  to  be  cut  and  pruned.    Ditches 

-  and  drains  are  to  be  made  sufficiently  deep  for  kcep- 

' '  ing  the  high  roads  dry,  and  bridges  erected  for  rcn- 

,.  dering  them  at  all  times  passable.     Where  several 

»fi  highroads  meet,  proper  direction  posts  shall  be  erect- 

''  ed ;  and  where  the  highways  are  subject  to   floods, 

'  ^graduated  stones  or  posts  shall  be  placed,  denoting 

the  depth  of  water  in  the  deepest  part,  and  all  neces- 

,\3ary  directions  for  guiding  travellers  in  the  best  and 

safest  track. 

To  prevent  accidents  from  negligence  of  drivers, 
&c.  on  the  road,  and  to  ascertain  the  parties  ofl'end- 
..  •  jng,  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  13  G.  III.  c.  78,  that  the 
names  of  the  owner  shall  be  painted  upon  all  car- 
riages, chaises,  &c.  under  penalty  of  1;!. ;  and  by  s.  60 
-  of  the  same  act,  drivers  of  carts,  drays,  waggons.  Sec. 
riding  upon  such  carriages  in  any  street  or  highway, 
not  having  some  other  person  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back to  guide  the  same  (carriages  conducted  by  per- 
sons holding  the  reins  of  the  horse  drawing  the  same 

•  -«»cepted),  or  by  negligence  or  wilful  misbehaviour 
t;  causing  any  hurt  or  damage  to  any  person  passing  j 

going  beyond  the  fences  inclosing  the  highway,  or 

•  wilfiiUy  being  at  such  distance  that  the  person  cannot 
--■  have  the  direction  of  the  horses  or  cattle  drawing  the 
'     same,  or  by  negligence  preventing  or  interrupting  the 

passage  of  any  carriage  ;  or  if  the  driver  of  any  empty 
or  unloaded  carriage  shall  refuse  to  turn  aside  and 
make  way  for  another  coach,  chariot,  &c.  or  driving 
any  coach,  chaise,  carriage,  &c.  without  the  owner's 
name  painted  thereon,  or  refusing  to  discover  the 
true  christian  name  of  the  owner ;  such  driver,  if  the 
owner,  shall  forfeit  20s.  for  every  such  offence,  and, 
if  not  the  owner,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  one  month.  And  any  person  may  ap- 
prehend such  driver  offending  as  above  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant.  Offender  to  be  delivered  to  a  con- 
stable, taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  refusing  to  dis- 
cover his  name,  may  be  committed  for  three  months 
to  the  house  of  correction.  See  Borrowing,  Carriage, 
Hiring,  Lv:,  Sale. 
TREATIES.  Treaties  of  Alliance.  These  are  either 
simply  defensive,  or  offensive  and  defensive.  In  the 
former,  the  allies  engage  to  assist  each  other  in  case 
either  should  be  attacked,  or  in  danger  of  an  attack 
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from  some  other  power  ;  in  the  latter  they  promise  to 
assist  each  other  both  in  attack  and  defence.  They 
arc  sometimes  general,  as  to  a'i  wars  in  which  citlier 
of  ti-.e  contractiiig  parties  may  be  engaged  ;  or  par- 
ticular, when  directed  against  a  particular,  power,  or 
confined  to  a  specific  war.  E&h  of  these  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Treaties  of  Subsidy,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
treaties  of  alliance ;  they  are  merely  conventions, 
whereby  one  power,  in  consideration  of  certain  sums, 
engages  to  provide  a  specific  number  of  troops,  &c. 
to  be  in  the  pay  and  service  of  another  power,  under 
particular  conditions  and  stipulations.  The  subsi- 
dized power  takes  the  name  of  auxiliary,  who  has  no 
right  to  share  in  the  booty  or  conquests,  and  his 
troops  are  generally  under  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
principal. 

In  a  war  carried  on  in  common,  the  allies  act  in 
concert  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  military  operations, 
and  ought  to  divide  amongst  them  the  booty  and  con- 
quests made  by  their  common  force.     The  right  of 
postliminum  ought  to  be   strictly  observed  between 
them.     No  ally  is  justifiable  in  making  a  separate 
peace  or  declaring  himself  neuter,  unless  necessity 
obliges  him  so  to  do,  or  that  the  other  ally  has  failed 
in  his  engagements,  or  refuses  to  make  peace  when 
the  enemy  offers  to  do  it  on  equitable  terms. 
COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.    Russia.  By  the  treaty 
made  between   Britain  and   Russia,  in   1797,   it  is 
in   substance  stipulated,  that  the  subjects   of 'both 
countries  shall  have  full  liberty  of  navigation  and 
commerce    in    all  the    states    situated    in   Europe, 
where   navigation  is   permitted,    or   shall  hci'eafter 
be  permitted  to  any  other  nation.     They  shall  have 
the  same   leave  to  enter,  trade,  load,   and  unload, 
though  there  should  be  among  their  crews  subjects  of 
some  other  nations ;  and  that  they  shall  be  received 
and  treated  as  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tions :  neither  sailors  nor  passengers  shall  be  com- 
pelled by  the  other  power  to  serve  against  their  will ; 
and  if  a  servant  or  sailor  desert,  he  shall  be  restored. 
They  may  purchase  stores,  and  all  sort  of  things  they 
may  vrant  at  the  current  price  ;  repair  and  refit  their 
ships,  vessels,  and  carriages ;  buy  all  sorts  of  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  voyage;  stay  or  depart  at  plea- 
sure, •without  molestation  or  hindrance.    •  Russian 

sbips 
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'ships  at  sea,'  met  hj  English  ships,  shall  not  be  hln- 
d-n-ed,  provided  that  in  the  British  seas  they  conform 
thcraselTcs  to  custom;  bat  all  assistance  shall  be  lent 
them,  both  in  the  ports  stjbject  to  Great  Britain,  anJ 
in  the  open  sea. 

Subjects  of  Great  Britain  tnxj  carry  by  %Tatcr  and 
by  land,  in  their  ships  or  carriages,  or  such  as  they 
niiy  have  hired,  into  whatever  province  of  Russia 
.  they  please,  all  goods  not  forbidden  to  enter,  and 
jaay  keep,  sell,  or  exchange  them  wholesale,  without 
bi*Ing  oUigcd  to  become  citizens  of  the  pbcc  where 
they  may  reside.  By  selling  wholesale  is  understood 
one  or  more  bales  of  goods,  chests,  casks,  barrels, 
^<o  several  dozen  of  small  articles  of  merchandize  of 
the  same  kind,  collected  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
roasiderablc  lots,  or  other  sorts  of  package  *,  and  the 
subjects  of  Rtissia  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  and  in  respect  to  the  en- 
try of  goods,  it  extends  equally  to  f>roductions  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  provided  they  are  not  such  as  are 
already  forbidden.  They  may  become  citizens  of 
any  city  where  they  reside  and  trade ;  may  buy  and 
transport  out  of  the  kingdom  all  merchandize  which 
the  subjects  of  any  other  nation  may  buy  and  trans- 
port, particularly  gold  and  silver,  wrought  and  un- 
tvrought,  except  in  coin. 

It  is  imderstood  that  no  privilege  is  to  be  contrary 
7»ilo  the  established  law  of  the  country.  They  shall  re- 
spectively pay  the  same  duties  as  the  subjects  of  the 
country,  whether  on  exportation  or  importation,  whe- 
^ , .  *her  in  Russian  or  in  British  vessels ;  and  no  regulation 
,vf^akall  be  made  by  cither  power  in  favour  of  its  ovm 
•objects,  which  the  other  shall  not  enjoy,  and  that 
vnderstood  hiajide,  under  whatever  name  or  form  it 
OMiy  be,  in  such  manner  as  that  the  subjects  of  one 
-of  the  powers  shall  have  no  advantage  over  those  of 
<he  other  in  their  respective  dominions. 

The  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
-ahaU  flot  pay  higher  duties  on  exportation  or  iai- 
fOMition,  than  the  mibjects  of  other  nations ;  but 
to  prevent  defr:<;uls  on  the  custom-house,  in  case  of 
discovery  of  such  defrauds,  the  merchandizes  shall 
be  confiscated,  and  the  merchants  convicted  of  con- 
trabanding shall  be  subjected  to  the  line  cstablbhcd 
by  law  in  such  cases. 

The  subjccts.af  eilLer.^wer  ma;  go,  .cotn^  and^.  :■. 
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trade  freely  in  the  states  witk  <vhich  the  other  i^  or 
may  be  at  war,  provided  they  do  not  carry  ammuni- 
tion to  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  places  ac- 
tually blockaded  or  besieged,  whether  by  sea  or  land: 
with  respect  to  the  searching  of  merchant  ships, 
those  searching  sliall  conduct  them.selvcs  as  favourably 
as  the  course  of  war  will  permit,  obserriag  as  rbuch 
as  possible  the  acknowledged  principles  and  rules 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

All  cantions,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  ball,  bullets,  muskets,  musket  flints,  matches, 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  cutlasses,  pikes,  sword,;, 
belts,  cartouch  boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  beyond  th>^ 
quantity  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  equipage, 
and  passengers,  shall  be  esteemed  warlike  provisions, 
and  if  found  sliall  be  confiscated  ;  but  neither  the 
ships,  passengers,  nor  other  merchandise  found  at 
the  same  time,  shall  be  detained  or  prevented  from 
going  the  voyage. 

In  case  of  the  unfortunate  event  of  war  between 
the  parties,  neither  persons,  ships,  nor  goods  shall  be 
detained  or  confiscated,  but  one  year  shall  be  allowed 
for  removing  or  selling  the  same  j  and  such  goods  as 
they  do  not  carry  away  or  sell  they  may  consign,  as 
well  as  the  debts  they  may  have  to  claim,  to  whom 
they  please;  which  debts  shall  be  recoverable  the 
same  as  if  no  rupture  had  taken  place.  In  case  of 
shipwreck  on  either  coast,  all  assistance  to  be  given,  , 
and  goods  restored.  British  merchants  may  b^ild, 
buy,  hire,  sell,  and  let  houses  in  all  parts  of  Russia, 
excepting  in  those  towns  where  there  are  particular 
rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated, 
that  at  St.  Petcisburgh,  Moscow,  Archangel,  Riga, 
Narva,  as  well  as  in  ail  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  houses, 
whicK  British  tncrchants  shall  have  purchased  or 
bnilt,  shall  be  exempt,  as  long  as  they  reside  in  them, 
from  having  soldiers  quartered  on  them  ;  but  such  as 
they  let  to  liire  shall  be  subject  to  all  city  taxes,:  in 
other  parts  of  Russia  they  shall  not  be  exempt.  Sub- 
jects of  Russia  may  build,  buy,  sell,  or  hire  houses  in 
Britain  and  Ireland.  7  he  sulijects  of  both  countries 
shall  freely  enjoy  their  religions;  and  may  leave  by 
will  their  property  as  they  think  proper.  •  ^ 

Passports  shall  be  granted  to  British  subjects  wish- 
ing to- quit  Russia,  after  publisliing  their  names  and 
abodes  in  thcGazctte,  accordiiig  tothc  present  custom, 

4  L  a      '  *  without 
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without  their  bcin 7  obligee^  to  give  security,  and  if 
t!i.ic<.i  .1  just  cause  for  detaining  them, 

t.ljey  sjiiall I  be  allowed  to  go,  after  providing  them- 
selves iWitU  passports.  The  same  facility  sliall,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  be  granted  to  Russian  merchants 

^  ,iaBritai|},  T,^3J,Jf^v?,J^ucll  Bjcitish  merchants  shall  not 
be  nudcr  any  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  col- 

;  J}jgc,,qi5  con>jn?rcej  but:  if  at  a  distance  from  any 
city  whei-e  tliere  is  one,  then  they  sliall  go  before 
tljQi}li  agist  rates.  Russian  merchants  in  Britain  shall 
have  reciprocally  the  same  protection  and  justice,  ac- 
.oocding  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

■  i;,  /JVIerchants  in  neither  country  to  be  obliged  to  shew 
.  tJieir  books  or  papers,   except  in   courts  of  justice; 
nor  shall  their  books  and  papers  be  taken  or  detain- 
ed.    If  a  British  merchant  becomes  bankrupt  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  aQiiir  shall  be.under  jurisdiction  of 
the  college  of  commerce,  or  of  one  to  be  established 
forjudging  of  commercial  affairs  •,  and  in  other  ci- 
aljjjs.at  a  vUstaiice,  under  tliat  of  the  magistrates.     If, 
,liQjffeyeE,,  i^rjtisli  merchants,  resolved  not  to  become 
b^ikrupts,  should-refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  either  into 
the  banks  of  iiis  iniperial  majesty,  or  to  individuals, 
-  part  of  their  effects,  sufficient  to  pay,  may  be  arrest- 
■  cdi.  or  in  case  the   effects  do  not   prove  sufficient, 
then  the  person  may  be  arrested,  until  a  majority  of 
-.the  creditors,  both  in  number  and  value,   consent  to 
Ii{]ei°ate  them.     Effects  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 

,  those  y/ho  shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority  of 
elaimants,  both  in  number  and  value.  The  persons 
so  appointed  shall  be  obliged  to  appraise  the  goods  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  make  a  just  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution.   The  same  course  shall  be  pursued  with 

,-,  Russian  merchants  in  Great.  Britain. 

•...I  In  case  of  law-suits,  three  persons  of  competent 
mercantile  knowledge  .ire to  decide.  Regulations  are 
to  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  packing 
of  leather,  hemp,  or  lint ;  and  if  any  disputes  arise 
betwpeen    the  purchaser   and  seller,    respecting  the 

t. weight  and  tare  of  the  merchandise,  then  the  custom- 

n  house  sh.all  decide  it  according  to  equity, 

1  Tlxe  subjects  of  the  two  powers  may  assemble  to- 
gether, in  their  respective  dominions,  witli  their  con- 
sul, as  factory  i  and  make  such  arrangements 
amongst  themselves  as  they  shall  judge  proper,  pro- 
vided they  arc  not  contrary  to  law. 
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The  treaty  to  hst  eight  years,  reckoning  from  tliC 
expiration  of  the  convention  concluded, between  tUc 
nations  on  the  25th  of  March  1793  ;  whicii  term  be- 
ing elapsed,  they  may  agree  together  to  renew  or  pro- 
long it. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  treaty  between  this  country 
and  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Pctersburgji  5-17  June  igoi, 
is  as  follows  : 

His  Britannic  majesty  and  hiu  imperial  majesty  of 
all  the  Russias  having  resolved  to  pkice  under  a,suf-' 
fuient  safeguard  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  iiavi- 
gation  of  their  subjects,  in  case  one  of  tliem  shall  be 
at  war,  whilst  the  other  shall  be  neuter,  have 
agreed :  — 

1.  That  the  .ships  of  the  ncuU;il  power  may  r.a-vi- 
gate  freely  to  the  ports,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  die 
nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neutnd 
ships  shall  be  free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  ;md  of  enemy's  property  ;  and  it  is  agreed 
not  to  comprise  under  the  denominatnon  of  tla:  latter, 
the  mcrchandi'/e  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  countries  at  war,  which  should  have 
been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power, 
and  should  be  transported  for  thetr  account,  which 
merchandize  cannot  be  excepted  in  any  case  from  the 
freedom  granted  to  the  Hag  of  the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  mis- 
understanding of  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  con- 
traband of  war,  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his  im- 
perial majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  declare,  conformably 
to  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded between  the  two  crowns  on  the  loth  days  of 
Fcbniary  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  such  the 
following  articles  only,  viz.  cannon.s,  mortal's,  iii-c 
arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,,  fire- 
locks, flints,  matches,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  «ulpbur, 
cutlasses,  pikes,  swords,  sword  belts,  knapsacks,  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  of 
the  said  ai'ticles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ; 
and  all  other  ai'ticles  whatever  not  enumerated  here 
shall  not  be  reputed  waidike  and  navai  stores,  nor>,bc 
subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course  shall  pass  freely, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  smallest  difficulty, 
unless  they  be  considered  eneaiy's  projKTty  iu  the 

sense 


■  1 ^» 

intent  totjlcc,  keep,  orron- 


«en<e  above  specifioic    It  is^also  agn^ed,  (hat  that 
V  'ipuIueU  in  the.pi^eseat.ai^jcle  shall  UQt  be 

I  :  to  the  p:r'  ••'-■:  -'•—■1  ---is  yf  one  or  the 

i^       n  with  o',  iiich  articles  of 

.  a  simUtf  kiiid  should  be  reserved,  prohibited,  or  pcr- 
■inittfd. 

A    Tl^:<^  in  order  to  dcteriiuno  what  characterises  a 

I  ,  tiut  denominatiun  is  |;ivou  only  to  n 

<pojT  \rh«re  there  is,  by  the  duipoMtJuas  o£  the  powc:- 

rt^tlut^^    '  ::iuahiguugapary,  pr  sufEcicntly 

5.  Thoe  the  ships  of  the  ncutrjl -power  shall  not  be 
stopped  bin  upon  ju  and  evide:>t  facts  :  tlut 

{),....  l„.  ,..:    I  ...:.i.,  .,.  ^^j^,.,,  J  and  t'-*  •'    ■  ;TOceediiig 

U.      .  .  prompt,  and  . 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  rcs^xrct  due  to 
thoc  uipubtions,  tl  .  parties  renew 

ibotevercit  prohll^!  ,. ,  ....;ji,  whether  of 

•Ikipc  of  war  or 
'  meal  on  buii 

cOQtraban^;, 

:  of  the  orders  which  they  »liall  have  published 
«  iiilihiii  nlininliii  T,  mil  where  .'.1  be  necessary. 

'!'--  — r.U  subject  of  div,^.i.,.>,ii  in  future,  the 

.  of  nierciunt  slaps  going  under  con- 
voy is  hmitcd  to  those  cases  only,  in  which  the  bcl- 
cxpcriencc  a  real  prejudice  by 
the^lMW^f  Ac-MUtml  flag,  and  it  is  a;;rced, 

I.  That  the  right  of  scarclving  nicrcliant  ships  bc- 
l^ffiaghfff  Khr  subjecu  of  one  of  the  contracting 
|Mwa»»  and  wfjgKWg  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
wtf  of  the  said  pAaWy  shall  only  be  exercised  by 
sitips  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall  never 
extend  to  krttcn  of  marque,  privateers,  or  other  ves- 
•dsy  wlmih  do  '  •  S  'i-ig  to  the  royal  or  imperial 
Aeet  of  their  nr  ,     ut  wliich  their  subjects  shall 

have  fitted  out  for  war. 

{|^Ota||^y4P|Mactors  of  all  merchant  ships  bc- 

!..»_;>..  air.  >k.«({,jeCtS   of  OIIC  of  thc  COntriCtill'  SOVC-     '. 

liall  be  destined  to  sail  :.voy  ' 

of  war,  slvall  be  required,  before  they  re- 

rJcrs,  to  produce  to  the  conitnan- 

,  their  passports  and  ccrtilicates, 

lettetj*  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  present 

! 


treaty. 
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\i  ^•.That  when  such  sly p  of  war,  having  under  con- 
yqy  merchant  ship^s,  shall  be  met  with  by' a' sfeiip'or 
ships  of  war  of  the 'contracting  party,  who  shall  theii 
be  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  all  disorder, 
they  shall  keep  9ut  of  cannon  sliot,  iinldss  the  State 
of  the  sea,  or  the  place  of  inecting,  reniier  a  nearer 
approach  necessary ;  and  the  commander  of  the  ship 
of  the  belligerent  power  shall  send  a  boat  on  board  the 
voy,  where  they  shall  proceeed  reciprocally  to  the 
vtriiication  of  the  papers  and  cci-tilictcs  that  are 
to  prove  ou  one  part,  that  the  ship  of  war  is  autho- 
rized to  take  luidier  its  escort  such  or  such  mcichant 
ships  of  its  natiorf,  laden  with  such  a  cargo,  and  for 
such  a  port  ;  on  the  other  part,  that  tlie  ship  of  war 
of  the  belligerent  party,  belongs  to  the  royal  or  impe- 
rcal  fleet  of  their  majesties. 

4.  Ihis  verificatimi  made,  no  sciirch  shall  take 
place,  if  the  papers  are  found  in  form,  and  if  there 
exists  no  good  motive  for  suspicion.  In  the  contrary 
case,  the  commander  of  the  neutral  ship  of  was  (bid- 
ing duly  required  thereto  by  the  commander  of  tHe 
ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power)  is  to 
bring  to  and  detain  his  convoy  during  the'titne  neees- 
sar)-  for  the  search  of  the  ships  which  compose  k, 
arid  he  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegat- 
ing one  or  more  officei-s  to  assist  at  the  search  of  the 
said  ships,  which  shall  be  done  in  his  presence  dn 
board  each  merchant  ship,  conjointly  -with  one  or 
more  officers  appointed,  by  the  commander  of  the 
ship  of  the  belligerent  party.  ' 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  the  ship  or 
ships  of  the  power  at  war,  having  ex.imined  the 
papers  found  on  board,  and  having  mterrdgated  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  shall  see  just  atid  siff- 
fujeat^cason  to  detain  the  merchant  ship  in  order^to 
proceed  to  an  ulterior  sc-arch,  he  shall  notify  such  In- 
tention to  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  who  shall 
have  the  power  to  order  an  officer  to  remain  on  bowd 
the  ship  thus  detained,  and  to  assist  at  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Cause  of  her  detention.  The  merchant 
ship  shall  be  carried  immediately  to  the  near^t  and 
niost  convenient  port  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
power,  and  the  ulterior  search  shall  l)c  carried  on 
with  all  possible  diligence. 

It  is  ill  nice  manner  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant 

ship  thus  convoyed  shoidd  be  detained  without  just 

'•      '  ■  :  '■'■  ■■■■  afnd 
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'^4ft3  Siifiirtiill;  cauic,  ■tKfe' commahder  bF  the  ship  or 
«Wps  of' wxi  b'f  tfie' beTlJgererit  power  shall  not  only 
b-i  bound  fomalie  tofhe  owners  oif  the  ship  and  of  the 

'  cargo,  a  full  and  perfect  compensation  for  all  the 

■  Tosses,  e'xpences,  damages,  and  costs,  occasioned  by 
such  a  detention,  but  shall  moreover  undergo  an  ulterior 
'punishment  for  every  act  of  ^■iolence  or  other  fault 
vhich  he  may  have  committed,   according  as   the 

■  "BStmfe  of  the  case  may  require.     On  the  other  hand, 

the  convoying  ship  shall  not  be  permitted,  under  any 

pretext  whatsoever,  to  resist  by  force  the  detention 

'  of  the  merchant  ship  or  ships  by  the  ship  or  ships  of 

-  '^ar  dFthe  belligerent  power  ;  an  obligation  to  which 

ihc  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  with  convoy  is  not 
bound  to  observe  towards  letters  of  marque  and  pri- 
vateers. 

Precise  and  efficacious  orders  shall  be  given  that 
the  judgments  upon  prizes  made  at  sea,  shall  be 
conformable  with  the  rules  of  the  most  exact  justice 
and  equity ;  that  they  shall  be  given  by  judges  above 
suspicion,  and  who  shail  not  be  interested  in  the 
affair  in  question.  The  government  of  the  respective 
states  shall  take  care  that  the  said  decisions  sliall  be 
speedily  and  duly  executed,  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed.  And  in  case  of  an  unfounded  detention, 
or  ether  contravention  to  the  regulations  stipulated 
by  the  present  article,  the  owners  of  such  ship  and 

-  cargo  shall  be  allowed  damages  proportioned  to  the 
>Ioss  occasioned  thereby.  The  rules  to  observe  for 
these  damages,  and  for  the  case  of  unfounded  deten- 
tion, as  also  the  principles  to  follow  for  the  purpose 
•of  accelerating  the  process,  shall  be  the  matter  of  ad- 
ditional articles,  which  the  contracting  parties  agree 

•  to  settle  between  them,  and  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  the 
present  act.  For  this  effect,  their  Britannic  and  im- 
perial majesties  mutually  engage  to  put  their  hand  to 
the  salutary  work,  -which  may  serve  for  the  comple- 
tion of  these  stipulations,  and  to  communicate  to 
each  other,  without  delay,  .the  vicivs  which  may  be 
suggested  to  them  by  their  equal  solicitude  to  prevent 
the  least  grounSs  of  dispute  in  future. 

To  obviate  all  the  inconveniencies  which  may  arise 
•firom  the  bad  faith  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
4he  flag  of  a  nation  without  belonging  to  it,  it  is 
agreed  to  establish  for  an  inviolable  rule,  that  any 


J.fci.i„   t\ 
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vessel  whatever,  in  oi^der  to  be  considered  aS  the 
property  of  the  country  the  flag  of  which  it  carrits, 
must  have  on  board  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  one 
half  of  the  crew  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and 
the  papers  and  passports  in  due  and  perfect  form  i 
but  every  vessel  which  shall  not  observe  this  rule, 
and  which  shall  infringe  the  ordinances  published  on 
that  head,  shall  lose  all  right  to  the  protection  of 
the  contracting  powers. 

The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present 
act  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars 
in  which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged, 
whilst  the  othei-  remains  neutral.  These  stipulatior.s 
shall  in  consequence  be  regarded  as  permanent, 
and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  contract- 
ing powers  in  matters  of  commerce  and  na\igation. 

His  majestythekingof  Denmark,and  lus  majestythe 
king  of  Sweden,  shall  be  immediately  invited  by  his 
imperial  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  to  accede  to  the  present  convention,  and  at  the 
sametime  to  renew  and  confirm  their  respective  treaties 
of  commerce  with  his  Britannic  majesty  ;  and  his  said 
majesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shall  have  established 
that  agreement,  to  render  and  restore  to  each  of  these 
powers,  all  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  from  them, 
as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under  their 
dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  since  the  rupture,  in  the 
state  in  which  those  possessions  were  found  at  the 
period  at  which  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
entered  them.  The  orders  of  his  said  majesty  for 
the  restitution  of  those  prizes  and  conquests  shall  be 
immediately  expedited  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  acts  by  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
shall  accede  to  the  present  treaty. 

The  following  new  articles  have  been  a<3ded  to  the 
above  treaty,  viz. 

When  a  vessel  shall  be  detained  without  lawful 
cause,  the  owners  shall  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity  for 
each  day  of  detention. 

In  case  of  discontent  relative  to  condemnation  of 
prizes,  <iisputes  to  be  carried  before  the  senate  in 
Russia,  or  their  privy  council  in  England,  to  be  de- 
cided without  loss  of  time. 

Prizes  shall  neither  be  sold  nor  discharged  before 
judgment. 

No 
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No  neutral  ship  shall  ia  umc  of  war  receive  mer- 
chandizes in  the  colonics  of  any  belligerent  power  in 
crder  to  transport  them  to  the  continent. 

The  sabjects  of  the  neutral  povers  shalii  hotrever, 

,  enjoy  the  nme  advantages  as  those  of  tlie  most  fa- 

.>JMMircd  states. 

4S|}  v3(|k  above  treaty,  with  the  additional  articles,  have 

rlMwratiiicd  by  the  northern  powers. 

PoaruCAL.     By  a    treaty    between    Great    Bri- 

,t  tain  and  Portugal,  of  the  27th  of  December  1703, 

,  the  following    were    the  most  essential   provisions 

.'••greed  upon. 

.  '><U.Hia  SKtod  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  promises, 
both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors,  to 
admit>  for  ever  hereafter  into  Portug.it,  the  woollen 

(  «lMh0y  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
the  Britons,  as  was  accustomed  till  they  were  prohi- 
bited by  the  lavra:  nevertheless,  upon  this  condi- 
tioa, 

2.  That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  shall  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her 
successors,  be  obliged  for  ever  hereafter  to  admit  the 
wines  of  the  growth  of  Porttigal  into  Britain ;  so 
tihat  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war 
betwna  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France,  any 
thioginare  shall  be  demanded  for  these  wines»  by 
the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  shall  be  im- 

in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or 
litakat  shall  be  demanded  from  the 
like  quantity  or  measure  uf  FreiKh  wine,  deducting  or 

loakMing  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or  duty  :  but  if  at 
-tmf^  time  tliis  deduction  or  abatement  of  customs, 

.  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  any  man- 
ner be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and 

. ;  lawful  for  his  sacred    royal  majesty    of    Portugal 
again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  tiie  rest  of 
'-•be  Britiali  woollen  manufactures. 

>>  ,  Tlip  above  treaty  was  guaranteed  by  George  I. 
daatdUKfi,  1715. 

to  n^flMVOb  .  The  tubscance  of  the  treaty  entered  into 

,14  H.AauflRi,  oo  the  27th  of  March  1802,  between 

AJManjcsty  the  king  of  Great  Briuin,  and  the  first 

'    comol  of  France,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Bauvian  or 

« iSllldl'fllHiHk*  is,  to  far  as  relates  to  important 
I  to  the  following  effect: 


.,JL. 


^    ^^-m 
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Aft-,.,  g  that,tiiere  •shall  be  peace  and -ai^ify 

estabiishcdy and , that  every. thing  sliall.  be  axoided 
tending  to  cvcate  dissentioti,  it  is  stipulated  by  arti- 
cles 3,  4,  and  5,  tlwt  Eng).-md  shall  restore  to,  the 
French  and  their  allies,  every  place  conquered  by  Bri- 
tish forces,  except  the  island  of  Trinidad  belonging 
to  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  possession  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  the  respective  powers  cede  and  guaran- 
tee to  Great  Britain.  By  article  6,  tlae  Gcpe  of  Good- 
Hope  is  to  be  given  up  to  tlie  Dutch,  but  all  ships  be- 
longing to  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  a  right 
to  put  in  there,  and  purchase  such  supplies  as  they 
may  stand  in  need  of,  as  heret(«fore,  witljxjuti  jiay^ing 
any  other  duties  than  those  to  which  the  ships  of  the 
Batavian  republic  are  subjected.  The  7th  article  pre- 
serves entire  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  except  that  die 
river  Arawari  shall  be  the  boundary  between  French 
and  Portuguese  Guiana,  the  navigation  of  the  river 
being  free  to  both  nations,  and  all  the  north  remaining 
to  France.  The  treaty  of  Badajos  is  considei«il"as 
determining  the  then  existing  limits  of  Portugal. in 
Europe.  8.  The  territories  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
are  maintained  in  their  integrity.  9.  The  republic 
of  the  Seven  Islands  is  acknowledged.  10.  Restores- 
Malta,  G020,  and  Comino,  to  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  to  hold  as  before,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  The  knights  of  the  order,  vhose  langue^  shall; 
continue  to  subsist  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  treaty,  are  invited  to  rcinm'  to 
Malta  as  soon  as  that  exchange  shad  have  taken  pl^cc. 
They  shall  there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  shall 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  grand  master,  tO;be 
chosen  from  amongst  the  natives  of  those  nations 
A.hich  preserve  langucs,  if  no  such  election  shall 
have  been  already  made  since  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peacej-  an 
election  which  shall  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
that  period,  shall  alone  be  considered  as  valid,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  which  shall  have  taken 
place  at  any  time  previous  to  the  said  period. 

2.  In  order  to  preserve  the  independence,  of (,<the 
order,    there  shall  be    henceforth  no    English   nor 
French  langues  5    and   no    individual  belonging  to . 
either  of  the  said  powers,  shall  be  admissible. -into. 

tlte  order.  ■•i.-  -n  ij-j» ,« 

3|.  A  Maltese 
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3.  A  IIA^IJH  1in£;iir  shall  be  established,  to  be 
'  supported  out  of  the  land  revenues  and  commercial 
dut:i'.-s  of  tlic  island.  The  municipal,  revenue,  civil, 
judicial,  and  other  offices  under  the  government  of 
the  island,  shall  }>e  filled,  at  least  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half,  by  native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  Goio,  and 
'  Comino. , 
''  4.  The  forces  of  his  Britinnic  majesty  shall  evacu- 
ate the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  three  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratilications,  or  sooner  if  it 
can  he  done  :  at  that  period  the  island  shall  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  prder  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is, 
provided  that  the  grand  master,  or  commissioners, 
fully  empowered  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  or-  ■ 
dcr,  be  upon  the  island  to  receive  possession ;  and 
that  the  force  to  be  furnished  by  his  Sicilian  majesty, 
as  hereafter  stipulated,  be  arrived  there. 
'  The  garrison  of  the  island  shall  consist  of  at  least  one 
half  of. native  Maltese.  The  native  Maltese  troops 
shall  be  officered  by  Maltese,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  shall  be  vested  in  tlie  grand  master  of 
the  order. 

The  independence  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo, 
and  Comino,  as  well  as  the  present  arrangement, 
shall  be  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia. 

The  island  to  preserve  a  perpetual  neutrality.  The 
ports  to  be  open  on  equal  and  moderate  duties  to 
ships  of  all  nations,  except  the  Barbary  States,  until 
all  the  differences  are  settled  between  them  and  the 
knights.  His  Sicilian  majesty  to  be  invited  to  furnish 
2000  men,  natives  of  his  dominions,  to  garrison  Malta, 
and  to  remain  for  one  year  after  the  knights  take 
possession,  or  longer  if  they  do  not  raise  a  force  suf- 
ficient of  themselves,  or  until  relieved  by  another 
force,  supplied  by  the  powers  already  named. 
.  By. article  J2,  all  evacuations,  cessions,  and  resti- 
tutions, to  take  place  in  Europe  in  one  month ;  in 
Afi'ica  and  America  in  three  months,  and  in  Asia  in 
six.  By  the  ijth,  three  years  are  allowed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  whatever  condition  or  nation,  for  dis- 
posing of  their  property,  during  which  time  they  are 
to  have  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  enjoyment  of 
propeKy,  and  farther  that  no  persons  are  to  suffer 
molestation  on  any  pretext  on  account  of  political 
opinions  or  attachments,  excepton  account  of  debts 
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to  individuals,  or  on  account  of  acts  posterior  to  the 
treaty. 

All  sequestrations  imposed  by  any  of  the  parties  on 
the  funded  property,  revenues,  or  debts  of  whatever 
description,  belonging  to  any  of  the  contracting 
jwv.'ers,  or  to  their  subjects  or  citizens,  shall  be  taken 
off  immediately  after  the  signature  of  this  definitive 
treaty.  Tlic  deci.sion  of  .ill  claims  brought  forward 
by  individuals,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  of  the 
contracting  powers  respectively,  against  individuals, 
subjects  or  citizens  of  any  of  the  others,  for  rights, 
debts,  property,  or  effects  whatsoever,  which,  ac- 
cording to  received  usages  and  the  law  of  nations, 
ought  to  revive  at  the  period  of  peace,  shall  be  heard 
and  decided  before  competent  tribunals ;  and  in  all 
cases  prompt  and  ample  justice  shall  be  administered 
in  the  countries  where  the  claims  are  made. 

By  article  15,  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  replaced  on  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  they  were  previous  to  the  war ;  the 
French  fishermen  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  shall  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  such 
wood  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  in  the  bays  of 
Fortune  and  Despair,  for  the  space  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  notification  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  contracting  parties  shall,  on  requisitions  made 
by  them  respectively,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes  of  murder,  forgery,  or  fraudulcnit 
bankruptcy,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
requiring  party ;  provided  that  this  shall  be  done 
only  when  the  evidence  of  the  criminality  shall  be  so 
authenticated  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  person  so  accused  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  theoSenee 
had  been  there  committed  ;  the  expences  of  which 
shall  be  borne  by  those  who  make  the  requisition. 

Turkey  is  requested  to  accede  to  the  above  ti-eat y. 

By  an  official  note,  dated  23  July  1802,  the  impe- 
rial court  engages,  that  the  s  ime  treatment  ihall  bi 
observed  towards  English  merchant  ships,  coming  to 
the  Black  Sea  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  is  offered 
to  the  powers  most  favoured  by  tlie  Sublime  Port. 

As  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  may  again 
come  in  serious  question,  it  has  been  thought  proptr 
to  give  the  followbig  brief  abstract  of  the  last,  al- 
though it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
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Tit  treaty  ef  navigatian  and  eemmiret  hetv>ten  his 
Britanni:  RLijesty,  and  the  Most  Christian  King,  sighed 
i6tb  Septeinbtri\-,%6. 

Tlicrc  rhall  be  a  reciprocal  aiul  entire  perfect  liberty 
of  luvig.tion  aijtl  commerce  between  the  subjects  of 
etch  pan  J,  in  all  aod  every  the  kingdoms,  states,  pro- 
vtedM*  aoJ  taritories,  snbjcct  to  their  majesties,  in 
¥<iropc,  for  all  and  singular  kinds  of  goods  in  those 
pdacc?,  upon  the  conditions,  and  in  such  manner 
and  form  aa  is  settled  and  adjusted  in  the  foIIoTcing 
.  artkles:    . 

The  ttibjects  of  each  of  their  said  majesties  may 
have  leave  and  licence  to  come  with  their  ships,  as 
'  also  with  the  mcrcliandizes  and  goods  on  board  the 
tame,  to  resort  thereto,  and  to  remain  and  reside 
there,  without  any  limitation  of  time ;  also  to  hire 
houses.  Neither  arc  they  to  be  burthened  with  any 
impositions  or  duties  on  account  of  the  said  freedom 
of  trade,  or  for  any  otlter  cause  whatsoever,  except 
those  which  are  to  be  paid  for  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandizes conforniahly  to  the  regulations  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty.  Aodtlicy  shall  have  free  leave  to  re- 
move thcroselvcf,  as  also  their  wives,  cliildren,  and 
K-rvaots,  together  witli  their  merchandizes,  property, 
goodtf  or  cSl-cts,  wherever  they  shall  think  £t.  In 
matters  c»f  religion,  the  subjects  of  the  t^vo  crowns 
shall  enjoy  perfect  liberty. 

'live  6th  article  settles  t)\e  following  tarifi': 

\.  The  wines  of  France,  imported  directly  from 
£rance  into  Circat  Britain,  shall  in  no  case  pay  any 
h^her  duties  tlun  those  which  the  wines  of  Portugal 
DOW  pay. 

JEfac  wines  of  FraiKC,  imported  directly  from 
tacaat  into  Ireland,  shall  pay  no  higher  duties  than 
those  which  they  now  pay. 

a.  The  vinegar  of  France,  instead  of  67I.  5s.  3d. 
and  twelve-twentieths  of  id.  sterling,  per  ton,  which 
th^  oow  pay,  shall  not  iar  the  ftitnre  pay  in  Great 
Britain  pny  higher  duties  than  32L  i8s.  icxl.  and 
iixtcen-tweaiicthg  of  id.    '  cr  ton. 

-).  Till-  Iirandies  of  Fr.L  iisd  of  ps.  6d.  and 

tw.  s  of  lid.  stcrliug*  »hall  for  the  future 

pay  ia  Great  ikitaia  only  7s.  sterling  per  gallon,  mak- 
ing four  quarts,  English  measure. 
4.  Oil  of  ulivc$,    coming  directly   from  France, 


di  u^tsu;  cc  ii  ii  £^a-: 


shall  for  the  fiitnre  pay  iio  highd'  duties  than  are  now 
paid  for  the  Same  from  the  most  favoured  nations. 

5.  Beer  shall  pay  reciprocally  a  diity  isf  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

tf.  TTie  duties  on  hard^vire,  cutlery,  cabinet  ware, 
and  tfimcry,  and  also  all  works,  both  heavy  and  light, 
of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  shall  be  classed  ;  and 
the  highest  duty  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

7.  AH  softs  bf  cottons  manufactured  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  two  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  also  wool- 
lens, whether  knit  Or  wove,  including  hosiery,  shall 
pay,  in  both  countries,  an  import  duty  of  12  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  all  manufactures  of  cotton  or  wool, 
mixed  with  silk,  excepted,  which  shall  remain  pro- 
hibited on  both  sides. 

8.  Cambrics  and  lawns  shall  pay,  in  both  countries, 
an  import  duty  of  5s.  or  six  livres  Toumois,per  demi 
piece  of  seven  yards  and  three  quarters,  English  me*- 
sure ;  and  linens,  made  of  flax  or  hemp,  manufactured 
in  the  dominions  of  the  two  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
shall  pay  no  higher  duties,  cither  in  Great  Britain  or 
France,  than  linens  manufactured  in  Holland  or  Flan- 
ders, imported  into  Great-Britain,  now  pay. 

And  linens  made  of  flax  or  hemp,  manufactured 
in  Ireland  or  France,  shall  reciprocally  jiay  no  higher 
duties  than  linens  manufacture  J  in  Holland,  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  now  pay. 

9.  Sadlery  shall  reciprocally  pay  an  import  duty 
of  1 5  per  cent,  ad  vakrem. 

10.  Gauzes  of  all  sorts  shall  reciprocally  pay  Xdl 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

11.  Millinery  made  up  of  muslin,  lawn,  cambric, 
or  ganzc  of  every  kind,  or  of  any  other  article  ad- 
mit:ed-un«fcr  the  present  tariff",  shall  pay  reciprocally 
a  duty  of  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem  :  and  if  any  arti- 
cles shall  be  used  therein  which  arc  not  specified  in 
the  taiifi^,  they  shall  pay  no  higher  duties  than  those 
paid  for  the  same  articles  by  the  most  favoured  na-' 
tions. 

12.  Porcelain,  earthen-ware,  and  pottery,  shall 
pay  reciprocally  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  -'^ 

13.  Plate-glass,  and  glass-ware  in  general,  sliall  be' 
admitted  on  each  side,  paying  a  duty  of  12  per  cent. 
ad  valorem, 
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His  Brjtannic  majesty  reserves  the  right  of  coun-  I 
tervailing,  by  atWitional  duties  on  the  undermen-  , 
tioned  merchandizes,  the  internal  duties  actually  itn-  j 
posed  upon  the  manufactures,  or  the  import  duties  ■ 
which  are  charged  on  the  raw  materials ;  namely,  | 
on  all  linens  or  cottons,  stained  or  printed,  on  beer,  ! 
glass-ware,  plate-glass,  and  iron. 

And  his  most  christian  majesty  also  reserves  tlie 
right  of  doing  the  same,  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing mercliandizes  ;  namely,  cottons,  iron,  and  beer. 
The  duties  above  specified  are  not  to  be  altered 
,   but  by  mutual  consent ;    and  the  merchandizes  not 
above  s^^cified  shall  pay,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
,  two  sovereigns,  the  import  and  export  duties  payable  • 
in  each  of  the  said  dominions  by  the  most  favoured 
European  nations,  at  the  time  the  present  treaty  bears 
date  ;  and  the  .ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
said  dominions  shall  also  respectively  enjoy  therein  all 
H\c  privileges  and  advantages  which  are  granted  to 
those  of  the  most  favoured  European  nations. 

Tiyaty  of  place  bettvcen  the  French  Republic  and  the 
HngJun  of  Portugal.  The  first  consul  of  the  Fr^ench 
rcpiablic,  ,in,  t;b^  paipe  of  the  French  people,  and  the 
prince  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  equally 
■ ,  desirous  of  restoring  the  connexions  of  amity  and 
commerce,  which  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
before  the  war,  havfe  resolved  to  conclude  a  peace,  by 
the  mediation  of  his  catholic  majesty,  and  have  ap- 
pointed their  plenipotentiaries.  The  plenipotentiaries 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  agree  to  the  fol- 
.    lowing  articles. 

Art.  I.  There  shall  always  be  peace,  amity,  and 
good  understanding  between  the  French  republic  and 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  All  hostilities  shall  cease, 
he. 

4  The  limits  between  the  two  Guianas  (French 
and  Portuguese)  shall  in  future  be  determined  by  the 
river  Cartapan.ituba,  which  falls  into  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  at  about  a  third  of  a  degree  from  the 
equator.  These  limits  are  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
river  up  to  its^  source  ;  from  thence  they  shall  turn 
towards  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  divide 
the  rivers ;  they  shall  then  follow  the  bendings  of 
tbat  chajn  of  mountains  to  the  point  wliere  they 
come  the  nearest  to  Rio  Branco,  about  two  degrees 
and  one-third  north  of  the  equator.    The  Indians  of 
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the  two  Guianas,  who  have  been  carried  from  their 
haf)hations,  shall  be  mutually  restored.  The  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  who  are  comprized 
in  the  new  demarkation  of  limits,  may  retire  into 
the  territories  of  their  respective  states.  They  are 
also  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  property,  real 
or  personal,  within  two  years  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty. 

5.  A  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  to  establish,  in  a  definitive 
manner,  .the  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Portugal.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  agreed 
upon. 

Secondly,  that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers  shall  equally  and  reciprocally  enjoy  in  the 
states  of  both  all  the  rights  which  those  of  the  most 
favoured  nations  enjoy. 

Thirdly,  that  the  commodities  of  merchandise 
produced  from  the  soil  or  manufactures  of  each  of 
the  two  powers,  shall  be  admitted  reciprocally,  with- 
out restriction,  and  without  being  liable  to  any  duty 
which  would  not  equally  affect  the  commodities  and 
merchandise  of  a  similar  nature  imported  by  other 
nations. 

Fourthly,  that  the  French  cloths  may  be  Immedi- 
ately imported  into  Portugal  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favourable  merchandise. 

Fifthly,  that  in  other  points,  all  the  stipulations 
Inserted  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  not  contrary  to 
the  present  treaty, shall  be  provisionally  executed  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  definitive  commerce. 

Executed  In  duplicate  the  7th  Vendcmiaire,  In  the 
lothyear  of  the  French  republic  (20th  Septem- 
ber, tSoi)- 

(Signed)  Liiciai  Bonaparte. 

Cipria?io  Bihiero  Fre'ire, 

Suhstatice  of  the  icjihltive.  treaty  feiiueen  Britain  and 
the  United  Slates  of  ^'htierica,  2d  Sept.  1783.  After 
acltnowledging  the  said  United  States  as  independent, 
and  settling  the  boundaries,  it  Is  agreed,  that  the 
,  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue,  to  enjoy  the 
right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  all  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  also  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  heretofore  to 
fish  ;  and  also  to  take  fish  in  every  such  part  of  the 
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coast  of  Newfonmllmd  as  British  fishermen  shall 
use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  their  fish  on  the  island) ; 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  may  dry  and  cire  fish 
in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of 
Nora  Scotia,  Magdalen  Island,  and  Labrador,  so  long 
as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled,  but  no  longer, 
without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with 
the  proprietors  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  Cre- 
ditors on  either  side  are  to  meet  with  no  lawful  im- 
pediments in  the  recovery  of  the  full  value  of  their 
dcbu. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  persons  who  have  an  interest 
in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  scttlc- 
tnents,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impe- 
diment in  the  prosecution  of  their  just  claims.  Tlie 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  its  source  to 
the  ocean,  shall  reniain  free  for  ever  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  above  treaty,  by  which  the  United  States 
obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence, 
another,  to  the  following  purpose,  was  passed  19th 
November,  1794. 

Ahttract  of  the  trtatj  betwten  Grtat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  igt/i  Nov-  1794.  This 
treaty  consists  of  28  articles. 

The  first  article  establishes  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  second,  his  majesty  consents  to  withdraw  ail 
his  troops  and  garrisons  firom  all  posts  and  places 
within  the  boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  ITnited  States. 

The  third  article  allows  to  his  majesty's  subjects 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  In- 
<■■'  •'  dwelling  on  cither  side  of  the  said  boundary  line, 
Irc'-iy  to  pass  and  rep.Tss  by  land  or  inland  navigation 
into  the  respective  territories  of  the  two  parties.  The 
country  within  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany is  excepted.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  his 
majesty's  said  territories,  nor  British  vessels  from  the 
sea  into  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  beyond  the 
highest  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  from  the 
sea.  The  nairigation  of  the  Mississippi,  however,  is 
to  be  entirdy  free.     Goods  and  merchandise  shall  be 
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conveyed  into  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
by  American  citizens,  and  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  by  British  subjects,  subj:;ct  to  the  regu- 
lations established  by  both  parties. 

The  fourth  article  relates  to  the  ascertaining  of  the 
extent  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northward; 

The  fifth  article  alhides  to  the  doubts  that  have 
arisen  relative  to  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  agrees  to 
refer  these  doubts  to  commissioners. 

The  sixth  article  allo*-s  British  subjects  the  power 
of  recovering  debts  due  to  them  by  American  citi- 
zens previously  to  the  peace  ;  which  debts  have  not 
been  recovered  hitherto,  on  account  o£  some  legal 
impediments.  The  United  States  agree  to  make  full 
and  complete  compensation  to  the  creditors  who  have 
sufi-ered  by  those  impediments.  The  amount  of  the 
losses  and  damages  is  to  be  ascertained  by  five  com- 
missioners, two  to  be  appointed  by  Great  Britain, 
two  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
by  the  other  four. 

When  the  five  commissioners  thus  appointed  shall 
first  meet,  they  shall,  before  they  proceed  to  act,  re- 
spectively take  an  oath  or  aihrmation,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  which  oath  or  affirmation  being 
so  taken,  and  duly  attested,  sliall  be  entered  on  the 
record  of  their  proceedings. 

The  award  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  three 
of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall  m  all  cases  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

The  seventh  article  allows  indemnification  by  the 
British  government  to  such  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  have  suffered,  during  the  late  War, 
by  irregular  or  illegal  captures.  The  United  States 
also  agree  to  indemnify  British  subjects  for  irrcgillar 
cr  -illegal  captures  taken  by  American  ships  ddring 
the  war. 

The  ninth  article  permits  the  subjects  of  each 
coimtry  to  hold  lands  in  either  country,  and  to  sell 
and  devise  them  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  litere 
natives.  /■ 

In  the  tenth  article  it  is  agreed,  that  in  case  of  a 
war,  no  money  belonging  to  individuals  shall  be  se- 
questered or  confiscated. 

The  eleventh  article  establishes  a  pei^cct  liberty  of 

navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

The  twelfth  article  allows  the  citizens  of  the  United 
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States  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  country  to  the 
"West  Indies,  in  vessels  of  not  more  than  70  tons 
burthen.  The  citizens  are  also  allowed  to  carry 
away  the  produce  of  the  islands  to  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  alone.  This  article  is  to  continue 
in  force  for  two  years  after  the  present  war,  when 
further  regulations  arc  to  be  made. 

In  the  thirteenth  article  his  Britannic  majesty  con- 
sents to  admit  American  vessels  into  the  British  ports 
in  the  East  Indies.  This  consent,  however,  is  not  to 
extend  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  coasting  trade  in  the 
East  Indies. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  reside 
or  go  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  East  India  settle- 
ments. They  are  not  to  export,  in  time  of  war, 
stores  or  rice  from  the  East  Indies,  but  may  touch  at 
St.  Helena  for  refreshment. 

The  fourteenth  article  relates  to  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  between  the  dominions  of  his  majesty 
in  Europe,  and  the  territories  of  the  United  States  in 
America. 

The  fifteenth  article  states,  that  no  higher  duties 
shall  be  paid  by  the  ships  or  merchandise  of  the  one 
party  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  than  the  duties  paid 
by  other  nations.  No  higher  duties  shall  be  paid 
upon  importation  or  exportation  than  the  duties  paid 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  similar  articles 
the  produce  of  other  nations. 

The  sixteenth  article  relates  to  the  appointment  of 
consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

The  seventeenth  article  relates  to  vessels  being  cap- 
tured or  detained,  on  suspicion  of  having  enemy's 
property  on  board.  Such  property  alone  is  to  be 
taken  out ;  such  vessels  are  to  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea  with  the  remainder  of  their  cargo. 

The  eighteenth  article  decides  what  articles  the 
term  contraband  can  be  applied  to. 

The  nineteenth  article  provides  for  the  security  of 
the  respective  subjects  and  citizens,  and  for  the  pre- 
venting of  injuries  by  men  of  war. 

The  twentieth  article  relates  to  the  refusal  of  the 
respective  parties  to  receive  pirates  into  any  harbours 
or  towns,  and  to  the  seizure  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dise taken  by  pirates. 

The  twenty-first  article  provides,  that  the  subjects 
Mid  citizens  of  the  two  nations  shall  not  do  any  acts 
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of  hostility  against  each  other,  and  shall  Bot  accept 
commissions  from  foreign  states  or  princes  to  commit 
hostilities. 

The  twenty-second  article  prevents  acts  of  reprisal' 
without  due  notice. 

The  twenty-third  relates  to  the  treatment  of  ships, 
ofiicers,  and  crews  in  the  respective  ports  of  the  two 
powers. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  provides,  that  privateers 
of  nations  at  enmity  with  either  of  the  two  powers, 
sliall  not  arm  their  ships  in  the  respective  ports  of  the 
two  powers,  or  sell  what  they  have  taken. 

The  twenty-fifth  allows  the  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  the  said  parties  to  carry  the  ships  and  goods,  taken 
from  their  enemies,  whithersoever  they  please. 

In  case  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  the  26th 
article  permits  the  merchants  and  others,  of  each  of 
the  two  nations,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other,  and  to  continue  their  trade. 

The  twenty-seventh  article  agrees  that  the  two 
powers  shall  respectively  dehver  up  persons  charg- 
ed with  murder  and  forgery. 

The  twenty-eighth,  alluding  to  the  preceding  arti- 
cles, states,  that  the  first  ten  articles  shall  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  the  subsequent  articles  (the  1 2th  ex- 
cepted) shall  be  Hmited  in  their  duration  to  1 2  years. 
The  treaty  is  to  be  binding  and  obhgatory  as  soon  as 
it  is  ratified. 

Explanatory  article,  signed  at  Londotit  the  Xt^th  of 
March  1798,  to  he  added  to  the  treaty  betiueen  his  Bri- 
tannic  majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  signed 
at  London,  the  I  i^th  of  November  1 794.  Whereas,  by 
the  28th  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
United  States,  signed  at  London  on  the  19th  ef  No- 
vember 1794,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  contracting 
parties  would,  from  time  to  time,  readily  treat  of  and 
concerning  such  farther  articles  as  might  be  proposed; 
that  they  would  sincerely  endeavour  so  to  form  such 
articles  as  that  they  might  conduce  to  mutual  conve- 
nience, and  tend  to  promote  mutual  satisfaction  and 
friendship  ;  and  that  such  articles,  after  having  been 
duly  ratified,  should  be  added  to,  and  make  a  part  of 
that  treaty  :  and  whereas  difficulties  have  arisen,  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  so  mucli  of  the  £fth  ar- 
ticle 
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€tk  of  the  said  treaty,  as  requires,  that  the  commls- 
tioners  appointed  under  the  same  should,  in  their 
description,  particularize  the  latitude  and  the  longi- 
tude of  the  source  of  the  river,  which  may  be  found 
to  be  the  one  truly  intended  in  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  Stat«6,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  by  reason  whereof  it 
u  expedient  tl'.at  the  said  commissioners  should  be  re- 
leased from  th ;  obligation  of  conforming  to  the  provi- 
•ions  of  the  said  article  in  this  respect:  the  undersigned 
being  respectively  named  by  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
the  ITnitjJ  States  of  America  their  plenipotentiaries 
for  the  purpose  of  treating,  and  concluding  such  ar- 
ticles as  may  be  proper  to  be  added  to  the  said  treaty 
in  conforming  to  the  above-mentioned  stipulation, 
and  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respec- 
tive full  powers,  have  ^rced  and  concluded,  and  do 
B|  hereby  declare,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
^  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  fifth  article  of  the 
said  treaty,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  particularize  in 
their  description  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
source  of  the  river,  which  may  be  found  to  be  the 
one  truly  intended  in  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  peace, 
under  the  name  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  but  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  describe  the  said  river  in  such  other 
Bunner  as  they  may  judge  expedient,  which  descrip- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  a  complete  execution  of 
the  duty  required  of  the  said  commissioners  in  this 
respect  by  the  article  aforesaid.  And  to  the  end  that 
no  nnccrt;unty  may  hereafter  exist  on  this  subject,  it 
is  ferthcr  agreed,  that,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
decision  of  the  said  commissioners,  measures  shall 
be  concerted  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Britannic  majesty's  governors  or  lieu- 
tenant-governors in  America,  in  order  to  erect  and 
keep  in  repair  a  suitable  monument  at  the  place  as- 
certained and  described  to  be  the  source  of  the  said 
river  St.  Croix,  which  measures  shall  immediately 
thereupon,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  may  be  requi- 
site, be  duly  executed  on  both  sides  with  punctuality 
and  good  faith. 

This  explanatory  article,  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  rari.lcd  by  his  majesty,  and  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
tent of  their  senate,  and  the  respective  ratifications 
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mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  added  to,  and  make  a 
part  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  his  majesty  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  London  on  the  19th  day  of  November  1794,  and 
shall  be  permanently  binding  upon  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  said  undersigned  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
\  United  States  of  America,  have  signed  this  pre- 

sent  article,  and  have  caused  to  be  affixed  thereto 
the  seal  of  our  arms.  Done  at  London  this 
15th  day  of  March  1 798. 

TRIAL,  the  proceeding  of  a  court  of  law,  when  the 
parties  are  at  issue,  such  as  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  &c.  to  enable  the  court,  deliberately 
weighing  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides,  to  draw 
a  true  conclusion,  and  administer  justice  accord- 
ingly. 

TRIESTE,  one  of  the  few  sea-ports  that  belong  to  Ger- 
many, on  the  Gulph  of  Trieste,  which  is  a  paft  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulph  of  Venice.  It  has  been  a  free 
port  ever  since  the  year  1719;  but  its  being  near  Venice, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  harbour,  it 
has  never  carried  on  much  commerce.  This  last  de- 
fect, however,  was  in  a  great  measure  remedied  about 
50  years  ago,  since  which  time  Trieste  has  become  a 
place  of  considerably  greater  importance  than  before. 
Its  principal  business  is  that  of  agency  for  houses  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Swit- 
zerland, &c.  By  sea  its .  connection  is  with  the  Le- 
vant i  and  in  all,  its  trade  is  calculated  to  amount  f6 
about  8oo,oool.  per  annum.  ' 

TRINITY-HOUSE,  a  college  belonging  to  a  com- 
pany~Bf  corporation  of  seamen,  who  arc  empower- 
ed by  charter  to  take  cognizance  of  those  who  de- 
stroy sea  marks,  to  regulate  the  rates  of  ballastage, 
pilots,  lighthouses,  &c.  See  Ballastage,  Lighthouses, 
Pilots. 

TROVER,  is  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  law,  where 
any  person  is  in  possession  of  the  property  of  an- 
other, which  he  unlawfully  detains.  Previous  to 
commencing  this  action,  a  demand  of  the  property 
so  detained  must  be  made  in  writing  by  some  person 
properly  authorized  by  the  owner  of  the  property  j 
and  upon  refusal  to  restore  it,  the  law  presumes  an 

unlawful 
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,  unlawful  conrersion  }  anil  the  party  is  entitled  to  this 

action,  and  viil  recover  damages  to  the  value  of  xhc 

property  detained.     A-s  trover  implies  trespass,  the 

smallest  damages  will  carry  costs,     A  similar  action 

may  be  brought  for  the  unlawful  detention  of  any 

,,  property,  on.  whicli  the  specific  articles  so  detained 

may  be  recovered  ;  but  as  the  articles  detained  must 

,,^  t|e  precisely  stated  in  the  declaration,  and  is  attended 

\^,\y^tli  some   difikulty,    this    action   is   very   seldom 

'l^UNii?,  ^  city  in  the  north  of  Africa,  situated  almost 
^fi  the  same  spot  where  ancient  Carthage,  the  queen  of 
the  sea,  once  stood.  The  productions  of  the  territory  of 
^^'.■jrupis  consist  .of  com,  oil,  siik,  leather,  skins,  fruits, 
jj'fvool,  and  horses.    Its  manufactures  are  those  of  hosi- 
[■.^TT)  tapestry,  cloth,  and  silk  stuffs  of  various  sorts.    It 
has  an  interior  trade  carried  on  by  caravans  j  and 
.'^  ^sends  European  manufactures  up  tlie  country  in  ex- 
■ ;  change   for   gold  dust,  silk,  and  other  productions, 
"  -which  arrive  by  those  conveyances. 
TURKEY,  an  empire  of  great  extent,  and  including 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  fine  countries  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.     The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  variously  stated,  but  may  probably  amount 
to  25,000,000.     When  Rome  was  destroyed,  civili- 
zation and  the  arts  were  confined  to  Constantinople, 
and  those  parts  of  what  is  now  called  Turkey,  that 
composed  the  eastern  empire  ;  but  by  degrees  Venice 
and  Genoa  became  her  rivals,  and  divided  with  her 
the  commerce  of  the  world,    and  particularly  that 
between  Europe  and  India. 

Tlic  soil  and  productions  of  this  great  country  are 
very  various ;  the  ground,  in  general,  is  fertile,  but 
not  well  cultivated.  The  pcoductions  for  foreign  com- 
merce consist  of  silk,  wool,  cotton  spun  and  unspun. 
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lintj  wax,  oil,  goats  and  camels  hair,  cattle,  a  variety 
of  drugs,  as  also  timber.  Arabia  Felix  borden  onTyr- 
kcy,  which  draws  from  it  a  number  of  perfumes  and 
cofirc,  which  come  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Grand  Cairo, 
whither  merchants  from  all  countries  were  sent  to  pur- 
chase the  productions  of  Arabia  and  India,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  southern  point  of 
Africa. 

European  nations  send  to  Turkey  quicksilver,  drii- 
peries,  hardwares,  cutlery,  mirrors,  and  other  glass ; 
glass  beads,  toys  and  trinkets,  vitriol,  metal,  wire,  the 
sugars  and  other  productions  of  the  West  Indies  ;  fish, 
tin,  powder,  arms,  &c.  &c.  The  English,  French, 
Italians,  and  Dutch  engross  the  whole  of  the  trade ; 
but  the  Turks  aie  indolent,  and  neither  cultivate  com- 
merce nor  manufactures  with  ardour  or  activity.  See 
Leva/it  Trade,  Aleppo,  &c.  &c. 
TURKEY  COMPANY.  This  company  was  first 
established  for  carrying  on  the  Levant  trade.  In 
the  time  of  James  the  First  it  obtained  a  charter, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II. 

By  statute  26  G.  II.  c.  18,  it  was  put  on  its  present 
footing,  and  enacted,  that  every  subject  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  admitted  upon  proper  application,  and 
the  payment  of  20I.  a  member  of  the  Turkey  com- 
pany. And  all  persons  free  of  that  company  may 
separately  or  jointly  export  from  Great  Britain  to  any 
port  or  place  within  the  limits  expressed  in  the  let- 
ters patent,  in  any  British  or  plantation  built  ship, 
navigated  according  to  law,  goods  not  prohibited ; 
or  he  may  import  any  goods  not  prohibited  from 
any  place  within  the  said  limits,  conforming  to  the 
orders  of  British  ambassadors  and  consuls. 

It  is  what  is  termed  a  regulated  company,  and  has 
no  joint  stock,  nor  joiftt  expenditure. 
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VALUE,  has  two  different  meanings.  It  some-  ( 
times  expresses  the  utility  of  an  object,  and  some- 
times the  power  of  purchasing  other  goods  with  it. 
Tlic  first  may  be  called  value  in  use,  the  other  value  in 
exchange.  The  value  in  use  may  be  very  great, 
when  the  value  in  exchange  is  little  or  nothing. 
Water,  for  instance,  is  of  great  value  in  use,  and  of 
almost  none  in  exchange.  A  diamoiul  or  a  pcacl  has 
a  great  value  in  exchange,  but  very  little  in  use. 

Value  in  use  is  a  mere  simple  effect,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  an  obje«,  and  its  being  more  or  kss 
conducive  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  or  enjoy- 
ments of  men.  Tl\c  other  value  is  of  a  compound 
nature,  composed  of  the  value  in  use,  and  the  labour 
neccmrf  to  procure  the  object  in  question.  Values 
arc  measured  by  money,  which  has  become  a  com- 
mon standard  of  comparison  for  all  different  commo- 
dities. The  value  of  this  common  standard  measure 
b  itsdf  mtber  value  of  exchange  than  of  use,  for  the 
precious  metals  are  of  less  utility  than  iron,  brass,  and 
steel,  which  have,  in  comparison,  a  small  value  in  ex- 
change. 

In   addition  to  these  two  species  of  permanent 
Talae,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  account  a  floating 
or  changeable  value,  which  arijcs  from  circumstances, 
from   the    value    in  use,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  quantity  necessary.     The  value  in  ex- 
change then  rises,  independent  of  any  other  causes 
but  these  two.     All  articles  that  have  a  great  value 
in  use  are  liable,  more  or  less,  to  these  variations  of 
value  in  exchange.    Com  and  butchers'  meat  are 
most  liable  to  these  variations  •,  but  even  water,  on 
particular  occasions,  has  been  exchanged  for  its  weight  I 
in  silver,  and  a  pound  of  bread  for  its  weight  in  gold,  i 
In  a  comntcrcial  sense,  the  cxpence  of  producing  an 
object  settles  iu  value  in  exchange  }  and  where  the 
*aJuc  in  use  is  not  of  that  degree  that  procures  for  | 
an  article    the  appellation  of  an   article    of  ncccs-  | 
titj,  values  find  their  level ;  but  they  da  not  always  ! 
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do  so  with  objects  which  have  a  great  value  in  use- 
See  Maximum,  Mortfy. 
VENICE,  a  considerable  city  and  state  of  Italy.  The 
state  comprehends  14  provinces,  the  population  of 
wiiich  amounts  to  about  ?, 500,000.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient free,  aristocratical  and  independent  republic;  but 
was  conquered  by  the  French  during  the  last  war, 
and  ceded  by  them  to  the  Emperortjf  Germany. 

Venice,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  smte,  ii  situated 
on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  in  ht. 
45  dcg.  25  min.  and  long.  30  deg.  and  contahis  fi-bm 
»30  to- 150)000  inhabitants. 

Venice  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  Europe 
during  the  1  ith,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  Its 
history  is  interesting ;  but  in  this  place  its,  present 
commercial  situ;Uion  is  the  object. 

The  commerce  of  Venice,  which  had  been  conti- 
nually increasing  from  the  sixth  century,  had  risen  to» 
a  great  height  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India.  It  was^ 
then  considered  as  an  universal  market  for  all  arti- 
cles ;  but  at  present  its  commerce  only  consists  in. 
the  exports  of  a  few  manufactures  to  the  Levant,  and 
the  rest  of  Italy. 

Its  manufactures  consist  of  cloth,  looking-glasses, 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  paper,  laces,  hats,  ribbons, 
silk  stockings,  glass  beads  of  different  colour*, 
&C.  Jewellery,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  &c.are 
worked  witli  considerable  dexterity.. 

The  art  of  dying  is  one  of  those  which  was  pre- 
served in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Venice ;  and 
amongst  others  that  of  scarlet^  which  has  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  not  being  liable  to  lie  stained,  but  it 
is  nOt  quite  so  brilliant  as  the  scarlets  of  France. 

The  cutlery  ware  of  England,  and  other  metal 
manufactures,  undersell  and  surpass  those  of  Vanice^ 
as  does  tliat  of  hats. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Venice  now  is  con- 
fined to  the  Levant  and  other  parts  on  the  borderor 
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the  MeJiterrancan  Sea.     Like  all  other  places  tliat 
have  been  great,  Venice  preserves  its  ancient  modes 

1    of  preparing  goods,  as  ■well  as  of  selling  them  ;  and 

is  therefore  inferior  in  both  to  those  new  countries 

which  have  started  up  in  a  more  perfect  and  modern 

style.     It  is  rather  a  monument  of  ancient  greatness 

,  than  of  modern  excellence. 

VERDICT,    is  the    report  of  a  jury  upon  a  trial ; 

.   founded  upon  the  e\idence  produced  in  court,  and  is 

■    either  general  or  special. 

A  special  verdict  is  usually  found  when  there  is 

.  any  difficulty  or  doubt  respecting  the  law,  when  the 
jury  state  the  facts  as  proved,  and  pray  the  advice  of 
the  court  thereon.  A  less  expensive  and  more 
i  speedy  mode,  however,  is  to  find  a  verdict  generally 
for  the  plaintiff,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judge,  or  the  court  above,  on  a  special  case, 
drawn  up  and  settled  by  counsel  on  botZi  sides.  See 
Evidence,  Jury,  Trial. 

VICTUALS.     See  Provisions. 

VICrUALLING  BILLS.     See  Funds. 

VIENNA,  a  great  city  of  Germany,  and  the  capital 
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of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  lat.  48  dcg.  12  min.  long.  34  deg.  42  min. 
It  contains  about  250,000  persons.  Great  eflbrts 
have  been  made  by  the  priiKCs  of  the  house  of  Austria 
torendcrthis  capital  greatin  point  of  manufactures;  but 
that  of  silk  remains  still  the  most  flourishing,  though 
every  different  sort  found  in  Europe  is  to  be  found 
there  on  a  greater  or  a  lesser  scale.  This  capital  is 
become  a  sort  of  middle  point  for  the  commerce  of 
the  interior  of  Germany ;  but  neither  its  geogra- 
phical situation,  nor  the  manufactures  there  esta- 
blished, render  it  considerable  in  respect  to  distant 
or  maritime  commerce.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year  ;  one  at  Whitsijntide,  which  lasts  three  weeks ; 
and  the  other  at  St.  Catherine's,  which  lasts  a  month  ; 
they  are  frequented  by  most  of  the  dealers  and  mer- 
chants witliin  a  circle  of  500  miles  around  in  all  di- 
rections. 

VIRGINIA.     Sec  United  States  of  America. 

VOYAGE.     See  Insurance,  Marine. 

VINEGAR  and  VERJUICE.  Sec  Excise,  Expmis, 
Imports. 
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MPIRAGE  is  where  two  persons  being  appointed 
arbitrators,  in  consequence  of  not  agreeing  in 
opinion,  appoint  some  third  person  to  decide  tlic  dif- 
ference; the  party  so  appointed  is,  in  such  case, 
termed  the  umpire,  and  his  determination,  the  um- 
pirage.    See  Aivards,  Arhitrators. 

UNION  WrrH  SCOTLAND.     See  Scotland. 

UNION  WITH  IRELAND.     See  Ireland. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  are  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Indian  nations,  on  the  north  by  Bri- 
tish America,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  south  by  Spanish  America  ;  containing  the  fol- 
lowing states  or  colonies,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts,   Rhode  Isl;md,   Connecticut,   New  York, 
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New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  M.iryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Vermont,  Western  Territory,  and  Kentucky. 

The  United  States  in  the  year  1776  were  only  13 
in  number;  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  the  Western 
Territory,  have  been  added  since.  The  Western 
Territory  is  of  such  extent,  that  the  Congress  have 
determined  to  divide  it  into  ten  new  states. 

From  the  latest  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  amounts  to  upwards  of 
3,083,600  persons,  who  are  composed  of  almost  all 
nations,  languages,  characters,  and  religions ;  the 
greater  part,  however,  have  descended  from  the 
English. 

The 
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»     11*  langbagc  universally  spoken  t!ir6iif;li  all  these 

i  U  the  English ;  in  vrhich  the  civil  and  eccle- 

vunical   matters   ar  ' — ^     '\  their  records 

kept.    Tl>ere  are,  1  ;bcrs  of  Dutcli, 

1  r.  :.ch,  Germans, Spaniards,  Jews,  and  Swedes,  who 

•,  each  their  native  ianoua^'c, 

•.■  places  of  worship;  a:iJ,  in 

.   .y,  and  unmolested  as  to  prin- 

iiplei  ot  coiMcience. 

The  Unitcv!  '  ropled  and  improved  .\s  a  co- 
lony of  tnpUn^ *  become  an  independent  and 

powerful  nation,  contain  now  about  5,000,000  of  in- 
habitant':, enjoy  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. The  soutfiL!  ■'  s  produce  silk,  and  arc 
capable  of  fumishin^  productions  found  in  the 

south  of  France  and  Italy.  More  to  the  north, 
hem;  ,  rice,  &c.  are  to  be 

ioau.  -ctive  latitudes.  The 

sagar  .  and  pmdurcs  that 

article  cheap  and  ih  abundtnce :  iu  the  middle  climes, 
aiid;tova*rif  tic  '     iron,  pitch,  and  timber,  make 

srnplc  articles  -...., 

A iticrica  is  a  great  coontry  for  agilculture,  wluch 
will  (Kcupy  the  princijial  attention,  and  absorb  the 

capital,  of         •   •    '  :- i   -  .  1 period  to  come, 

during  wi.  ■  soil  will  be  ex- 

changed for  the  manufactures  of  nations  longer  esta- 
blished, a  I  in  arts  and  population, 

so  as  to  o...... -  ...V  i e  of  the  land  which  they 

inhabit.  The  emigrants  who  peopled  America,  car- 
ried there  with  them  almost  every  species  of  art  and 
manufactiire  •,  so  tliat  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  know- 
leJjte  tiiat  the  manufactures  do  not  come  to  great  per- 
fect i-xi  ;  but  because  indostr)-  and  capital  tind  a  better 
eiD|)loyment  in  the  culti\'ation  of  the  soil.  The  great 
wan£s  of  the  people  are  supplied  by  their  own  indus- 
try j  biR  the  finer  articles  are  sent  from  Europe,  and 
priiKipahy  from  England. 

les  enjov  many  great  advaiit.igcs  : 

t. ^   ..   i..^  constitution,  and  have  preservetl, 

with  a  few  cxccpti'Mts,  the  jxirisprudence  of  England. 
'f  hey  are  at  a  distance  from  all  other  nations  who  can 
iM"'  .  ■,  or  sob-     •  •'-—    ••■'—-"-:!■':-•■'• 

«sta.  "  an  cxp 

these  favourable  circumstances  arc  to  be  added,  that 
while  the  inhabitants  profit  by  the  experience  of  old 
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nations,  they  labour  under  none  of  those  <^d  tra:n- 
mels  which  arc  imposed  by  former  ages  on  the  pre.. 
scr-  r  '  ^  men.  If  the  world,  in  its  present  state,  is 
CO  .'  one  great  theatre,  displaying  the  advancc- 

meiK,  progress,  and  decay  of  mankind,  the  lurkish 
empire  would  present  itselr  .it  one  extremity,  the 
United  States  at  the  other  -,  R.nssia  would  be  nearest 
the  United  States,  and  Spain  in  contact  with  the 
lias  tern  Empire  and  Italy ;  England,  France,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  would  fill  up  the  middle  ot  the  group, 
and  the  ^^■ho^c  would  form  a  picture  of  the  fate  of 
states  from  their  origin-  till  their  decay. 

Thetradeto  America  maybe  expected  to  increase  in 
nearly  the  same  r.itio  with  its  poinUation,  tliat  is,  it 
will  double  about  once  in  20  years  ;  which  aftbrds  a 
solid  and  sure  market  for  the  manufactures  of  England. 
USANCE  is  a  certain  time  after  the  date  of  a  foreign 
bill,  limited  for  its  payment,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  places  respectively  through  which  the  exchanges 
run.  A  double  usance  is  double  (he  accustomed 
time;  an  half  usance,  half  tiie  time. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a  month,  an  half, 
usance  shall  contain  15  days,  notwithstanding  the  i(i« 
equality  in  the  lengths  of  the  months. 

'ITic  following  are  the  regulai-  usances  from  and  to 
different  countries : 

Amsterdam.  The  usance  of  this  place  is,  for  bills 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  except  Geneva,  14 
days  sight ;  Danzic,  Konigsberg,  and  Riga,  i  month 
sight  ;  Antwerp,  Geneva,  and  London,  and  all 
France,  i  month  after  date ;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu-. 
gal,  2  months  date.  Bills  from  this  place  are  drawn 
on  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  generally  at  2  months, 
or  at  usance ;  on  France,  Geneva,  London,  and  Ha'm- 
burjji,  ■'t  I  or  2  usances  ;  on  Danzic,  40  days  date  j 
on  Brislaw  and  Vicmia,  at  6  v.ecks.  ITierc  are 6  days 
grace. 

At'CSBURC     Fifteen  days  ;  half  usance,  is 

2'<    ■  '  ■  ■',  ..-■.^r  iight. 

,        .  iide  here   every  Tues- 

day,  and'what  is  not  settled  on  that'  day  by  balanc- 
ing accotmts,-  mtist  be  paid  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing.- 

Tlius  bills  due  on  a  Tuesday  have  but  one  day's 
grace ;  whereas  bills  due  on  Wednesday,  enjoy '  8 
days,  being  paid  only  the  neit  Wednesday.     Bills 
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drawn  payable  on  a  certain  day,  or  at  sight,  must  be 
paid  within  24  hours  after  presentation. 
Barcelona.    See  Spain. 

BERLIN.  The  usance  for  bills  drami  00  this  place, 
is  14  days  after  sight :  there  arc  3  days  grace.  Berlin 
draws  on  Amsterdam,  Breslaw,  Hamburgh,  and 
Leipzic,  at  4  pr  5  weeks  date,  and  at  sight  5  on  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  2  months  date. 

Bologna.  All  parts  of  Italy  the  usance  is  8  days 
sight,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  payment  or  acceptance; 
from  Palermo  aad.Mcssina,.!  moiuh  sight;  from  Flan- 
ders, France,  and  Holland,  2  montlis  after  date ;  from 
_  London  and  the  Levant,  3  months  after  date.  Bills 
drawn  at  a  fixed  day,  or  a  few  days  after  date,  must 
pe  presented  the  day  after  their  maturity,  and  then 
paid,  or  they  are  protested.  Bills  drawn  on  foreign- 
^  ers  here,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  notary  genc- 
: .  whom  the  payment  must  be  made,  and  if 

the  acceptor  dges  not  appear  in  due  time,  the  bills  are 
protested. 

"  Breme?!.  The  usance  of,  this  place  for  bills  from 
,Gejrmany^  is  14  days  sight ;  from  London,  i  month 
afterdate:  there  are  8  days  grace :  but  bills  drawn 
on'demand,  pt  sight,  or  at  2,  3,  or  4  days  sight,  have 
no  days  of  grace,  although  it  is  customary  to  take 
them.  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris,  draw  gene- 
rally a  months  date^.  or.:?  usances.  .Germany  at 
usance,  and  sometimes  at  .1,  2,  or  3  months  date. 
.  jBbeslaw.  Fourteen  days  after  sight ;  lialf  a 
usance  is  8  days.  Bills  drawn  at  this  place,  and  that 
are  not  payable  at  the  fairs,  have  3  days  grace  ;  but 
_  those  at  the  fair  are  paid  on  the  day  of  general  settle- 
ment. Breslaw  draws  on  Amstci-Jam  at  r  weeks 
date,  or  long  sight ;  on  Be;;^f;^^  Fpnkfort,  Konigs- 
berg,  nt  8  and  I2daysd.ite,  or  at  sight;  on  Ham- 
burgh, long  sight,  or  4  weeks  date ;  on  London  and 
Paris,  at  2  or  3  months. 

Cadiz.  From  all  foreign  countries  the  usance  is  60 
days :  there  are  6  days  grace.  Cadiz.draws  on  Amster- 
dam, London*  and  Paris,  at  l ;  or  i^  usance,  and  at  2 
aiid  3,montlis;.^apd  at  ,<?P,  a^d  90  days  on  Genoa; 
Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Venice,  at  so  many 
days.^ht;  on  Hamburgh,  at  90  days  date. 

C0PENi|A9EN.  NjO  mance ;  and  bills  drawn  on 
this  place  are  fixed  to  pay  at  sight  on  a  certain  day, 
or  so  oijjjfy,  flaoi[»9^^  aftcr^date.     Copenhagen  draws 
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on  Altona,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh,  at  14  days 
sight,  and  2  months  date ;  on  London  and  Paris,  at 
2  months  both  after  date  and  sight :  there  are  8  and 
10  days  grace. 

Dan  rzic.  Fourteen  days  after  acceptance,  and 
there  are  10  days  grace.  Bills  at  sight,  and  such  as 
are  presented  after  the  days  of  grace  are  elapsed,  must 
be  paid  within  24  hours  after  being  presented,  or  be 
protested ;  but  those  that  are  drawn  at  a  few  days 
sight,  or  under  14  days,  have  only  3  days  grace.  A 
law  in  this  place  prohibits  the  renegotiating  of 
bills  in  foreign  countries.  Danzic  draws  on  Amster- 
dam at  40  days  date,  and  likewise  at  70  days  date, 
and  at  sight ;  on  Hamburgh,  at  3  and  6  weeks  date ; 
on  London,  at  3  months. 

Florence.  Same  as  Leghorn,  except  for  bills 
from  Venice  aaid  Rome,  which  is  14  days.}  from  Bo- 
logna, 8  days  sight.  Florence  draws  on  Bologna, 
Leghorn,  and  Milan,  at  3  and  8  days  sight;  aid 
on  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice,  at  so  many  days  sight, 
or  after  date :  there  are  no  days  of  grace  at  this 
place. 

Frankfort  upon  Mayn.  Fourteen  days  after 
acceptance,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  Bills 
drawn  at  sight,  or  at  a  few  days  sight,  have  no  days 
of  grace ;  but  those  of  a  longer  sight  or  date,  have  4 
days  grace,  exclusive  of  Sund.iys  and  holiday?,  Frank- 
fort draws  on  Amsterdam,  Augsburg,  and  Hamburgh, 
at  so  many  days  sight,  at  usance  of  14  days  5ight>  and 
at  3  months  date;  on  Leipzic,  at  14  days  sights,  sffd 
also  payable  in  the  fair ;  on  Lyons,  likewise  payable 
in  the  fair ;  on  Bourdeaux,  at  i  month's  date ;  on 
Paris  and  London,  2  months ;  on  Bremen  an^  .Vi- 
enna, at  so  many  days  sight,  at  u$anca  of .  14.  ^js, 
and  at  2  months. 

Geneva.  Bills  from  Holland,  England,  aad  France, 
the  usance  is  i  month  of  30  days  ;  from  Germany  and 
Italy,  1 5  days  sight.  In  defect  of  payment  at  matuuity  of 
a  bill,  it  must  be  protested  on  the  5  th  day  afterwards, 
exclusive  of  Sunday.  Geneva  djaws> on  Amsterdjnn, 
Paris,  and  London,  at  3  months,  seldom  at  2  months 
date ;  on  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Milan,  and  Turin,  at  8 
days  sight  ;  on  Lyons,  at  sight,  and  also  in  the  fair. 

Genoa.  For  bills  drawn  on  this  place  from  London 
and  Lisbon,  the  usance  is  3  months;  from  Amsterdam, 
Spain,  and  Sicily,  2  months ;  from  France,  1  month 

after 
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^•fter  Aite  i  from  Ancona,  Civka  Vecchia,  Naples,  and 
TiiCEtc,  22  days  after  sight  j  from  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Some,  and  Vcnkc,  1 5  days  sight ;  from  Augsburg 
and  Vienna,  14  days  j  from  Florence,  I.eghom,  Mi- 
lan, and  'i'urin,  8  days  sight.  Genoa  draws  after 
the  same  manner  on  the  said  places  respectively ;  but 
oa  Palenso  at  to  day*  sight.  The  government  allows 
3  5  duft  grace  to  the  acceptor  of  a  bill ;  but  the  holder 
is  not  obliged  to  wait  so  long,  and  may  get  the  bill 

prototed   "'-*  ' '    ■  after  it  falls  due:  in  general 

tb«)r  vwt  i  tlte  departure  of  the  nuil. 

-  Uambukch.  Bills  draira  on  this  place  from  Ger- 
maaft  are  at  14  day»  sight  i  fgom  England,  Holland, 
andFrance,  i  nMNith  date }  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, 2  months  date  :  there  are  1 1  days  grace,  which 
ocrcJanu  lekkiai  take.  Hamburgh  draws  on  Am- 
«te»dM>,  at  *hoKl%kl»  and  at  8  and  14  days  sight, 
f»  at  or  3  naoMhai  on  Drcslav,  6  weeks  date;  on 
Augsburg  and  Nuremburg,  at  33  days  date;  on 
Prague  and  Vicuna,  at  to  many  days  sight,  and  6 
«Tcka  date  I  on  Paris  and  Bourdeaux,  t  and  2  usances 
of  I  or  2  months,  and  sight  i  on  Copiuihagen,  at 
«kMt  ligbt,  nod  2  moBths  date ;  on  Lisbon,  Spain, 
lad  Venice,  i  and  i^  usance*  or  2  or  3  months; 
OB  Loodoo,  at  short  m°i<'    t  .  '>,  2\,  and  3  months. 

LissoH.     From  Spa.  . ;  from  London,  30 

dafs  after  sight  i    from  Holland   and  Geruuiiy,  2 
1 1  Italy  and  Ireland  (unce   1794)  3  months 
1 1  freiD  France,  60  days  after  date  ;  Lisbon 
on  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgli,  at  i 
aodlr  'iMaeci  on  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  i  usance; 
on  Paris,  at  60  days  date;  on  London,  at  30  d;iys 
sight.     There  are  i  $  days  grace  on  bills  drawn  from 
the  proviocest  M-  from  the  celMiies  beyond  the  seas; 
and  6  days  only  on  bills  drawn  by  foreign  countri< 
If  the  MU  is  not  accepted,  no  duys  of  grace  are  allov^ 
cd»  and  mast  be  proteered  when  due. 

»>l.  From  AiTi*ter<l.»m,  Antweqy,  Cadiz, 
Jianfbttrgh^-WiA'MHfcrid,  1  months  date; 
rBrescfiiCreiMaiil{  Mantua,  Naples,  Placen- 
tlii  1Hg|Hi~lli  Manttia,  and  Venice,  20  days  date; 
Bari,  Leece,  Tarima,  27  days  sight ;  Bologna,  Fcr- 
ran,  FktrcaCia,  Lwxa,  Pisa,  -and  Sienna,  3  days  sight; 
>Geaoa,  MOaa,  Massa,  and  i'urin,  8  days  sight ;  Pi- 
•vo  and  Rimini,  10  days  sjght;  Augsburg  and  Vi- 
«imB«  12  days  date  ;  Aucooa,  10  days  sight ;  Avig- 
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non,  4j  days  date ;  Lyons,  3  days  after  acceptiUtce ; 
Lisbon  and  London,  3  months  d^te  $  Paris,  i  moQ^h 
date  ;  Perugia,  5  days  sight ;  Rome,  10  days  sight,  or 
15  days  after  date;  SarJinia,  i  month  sight ;  Switz- 
erland, 8  days  sight ;  Sicily,  t  month  sight,  or  2 
months  date.  Leghorn  drtws  on  the  above-men- 
tioned places  after  the  same  manner,  except  011  ijie 
following ;  on  Ancona,  at  22  days  sight ;  Augs})urg, 
15  days  sight;  Geneva,  i  month  date;  Milan^  ,15 
days  sight ;  Messina  and  Palermo,  45  days  date ; 
Naples,  34  days  date;  Rome,  21  days  date;^Turfn, 
1 5  days  sight ;  Venice,  5  days  sight.  There  are  ^io 
days  of  grace  allowed  in  this  place. 

Lo>?DoN.  From  Germany,  Holland,  and  I''laiidcr>, 
I  month  date  ;  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  2  mojuiis 
date }  Ita'y>  3  months  date.  London  draws  on  Ham- 
burgh and  Altona  generally  at  2^  and  3  usances,  and 
often  at  a  shorter  period,  And  at  so  many  days  sight ; 
on  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  at  2  usances,  and  at 
sight  i  on  Paris  and  Bourdeaux,  at  ^  and  3  months ; 
on  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  and  Madrid,  at  1  and  a  half  usaiicc, 
and  at  90  days  date ;  0.1  Lisbon  and  Porto,  30  d^ys 
sight.  There  are  3  days  grace  on  aU  \ii\k,  <^x<^pt 
those  on  sight,  which  must  be  paidoriprese&tation. 

Madrid.     See  Spain. 

Naples.  On  Bari  and  Lecce,  is  15  days  after 
sight;  on  Genoa,  22  days  after  sight;  on  Leghorn 
and  Rome,  20  days  date;  and  Venice,  15  days  after 
acceptance.  The  usance  of  bills  drawn  on  Naples  is, 
from  Rome^  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  Sicily,  20 
days  after  acceptance.  From  places  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  usances  is  15  days  after  acceptance. 
The  acceptance  always  takes  place  the  next  following 
Saturday  after  the  arrival  of  the  post,  and  you  cannot 

•.otest  before  that  day.  Bills  at  sight  niL'i.t  be  paid 
_4  hoiu-s  after  presentation.  Bills  after  sight  or  date, 
must  be  accepted  on  the  day  of  ijrcgentatioli,  and  be 
paid  when  due,  wifliout  waithiy  for  tlie  next  Satur- 
d.iy.  Bills  drawn  at  2  usances,  are  payable  at  37  days 
after  acceptance ;  tlie  reason '  is,  tliat,  in  fact,  the 
usance  was  15  days,  and  iiot'a2  days  j  bi;t  the  nler- 
ehants  agreed  to  add  7  days  to  the  pciiod  of  each  bill. 
Thus,  2  usances  arc  30  days,  and  the  7  days  jrgSrc 
make  37  for  usances;  therefore  bills  at  3  uiuijcts 
would  be  due  52  days  after  acceptance.  '^ 

Pale&mo  and  Messina.     From  Naples,  Antljlia, 
4  N  2  Rome, 


Rotrt<^,  and  VtinJe^j  \a  i*'3ars  sigTit,  and  frbmTfvery 
other  part  of  Italy,  15  days  sight ;  from  France,  30 
days  after  Jate  5  from  Atnsterdami  Antwerp,  Ham- 
burgh, Portti^l,'  ahd  Spain,  2  Wibnths  dite ;  and 
from  England,  j  rtionthfe ^datei'  'There) ar« nodaySof 
grace.  Palermo  and  Messina  draw  on  Leghorn  and 
Genoa  at  usance  of  i  month  after  acceptance,  and'  at 
2  months  after  date,  or  so  many  days  after  sight  or 
date.  On  London,  at  3  months,  or  ^o  days  date  ; 
on  Naples,  Romej' and"  Venice j  fromJ  8  to"  15  days 
sight.        '      ■■•■■:  -.  '-'^  •(  ' 

<««c  Paris,  BourdeauX,  and  Lvoss;  The  usan<;c  of 
France  is  for  bills  drawn  in  Spiin  and  PorttiVral,  <5o 
days,  and  from  other  countries  20  days.  There  are 
10  days  of  grace,  in  which  the  day  vhcn  due  is  tiot 
included.'    Paris  and  Bourdeaux  draw  on  Amsterdam, 

^  Cadiz,  Madrid,   Genoa,    Hamburgh,  Leghorn,  and 

'London,  at  60  days  date  ;  Marseilles  equally  so,  ex- 
cept on  Genoa  3  o  days,  and  on  Leghorn  and  Naples 

■  at  45- days  date.  There  are  four  fairs  in  Lyons,  in 
which  generally  all  the  payments  of  bills  on  that  place 
become  due.  The  time  when  bills  must  be  paid  is 
called  payments,  and  commences  in 

1  Fair         -         -         -  1st  March. 

2  Fair         -        -        -         ist  June. 

3  Fair         -         -         -         ist  .September. 

4  Fair  -  -  -  1st  December. 
The  acceptance  of  all  bills  payable  in  these  fairs,  must 
be  obtained  from  the  sst  of  the  month  till  the  6th, 
and  after  that  d-ay,  you  may  either  protest  for  non- 
acceptance,  -or  Wait  till  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
whtin  you  may  protest  at  once  for  non-acceptance  and 
non-payment.  From  the  1 6th  of  the  month  of  the 
fair,  the  mtrchant^  settle  their  accounts  by  writing 
to  and  from,  which  is  called  Us  visefnerfts  (f^s  parties ; 
this  lasts  till  the  end  of  the  month,  artd  what  is  riot 

•  then  settled  and  written  off  or  balanced,  must  be  paid 
ft-in^eash  3  days  after  the  fair,  or  the  last  day  =of  the 
i'  rtonth. 

*••  PETERSBURf^H,  Moscow,  and  Arcsangei.,.  draw 
.  ea 'Amsterdam  and  HSffiibnpgh  at  65  days,  and  on 
Lbnfldft  Bt-jTirtcJmJw  ^atfei-  Bilk '  diWrai  ori  Rus- 
sia, and  wiikh  generally  rim  at  so  niai^y  days  date, 
have  10  days  grace;  those  at  so  many  days  sight,  only 
3  days;;--aiBd  thoSeftt  sigMy^or-^few  days  after  sight, 
»eiw#c  no  days  grace :  but  bills  that  arc  presented  after 


they  arc  dnc,  have  the  fall  ro  days  grac*.  -In  Russia 

they  still  continue  to  observe  the  old  style,  therefore 

'12  days  must  be  added,  to  the  date  of  bills  drawn 

thertcc.    'Jliere  is  no  direct  exchange  on  Petersburgh, 

■'  bfltirifaiid  bills  are  gener^y  paid  the  Saturday  after 

^'due. 

Ri,,..  u.  ....•;  on  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh  at  36 

and  65  d^y<«  date';*  on  London,  at  3  months  date; 

aiid  for  the  r^tt  Has  irhtf  same  rnles  as  Russia. 

'•  ■     RoAfE  ;billS  rtrfe  at  f  5- days  sight, whetherdravra  from 

•riiis  place,  or  drawn  on  it.     The  payment  is  always 

■^^'it'Satui^dayi  =*>  that  if  a  bill  is  presentedon  that 

day  of  the  week,  it  must  be  paid  only  3  weeks  after ; 

and  if  accepted  on  a  Friday,  it  will  have  to  run  21 

days.    Rome  draws  on  London  at  3  months  date  ;  on 

Paris,  35  or  40  days  date ;  o»  Amsterdam,  Spain,  and 

Portugal,  2  months  date;  on  Florence,  Genoa,  and 

Venice,   10  days  sight.     Ther^  are  no  days  of  grace 

at  Rome. 

Rotterdam.  See  Ainsterdmn. 
Spain.  Bills  drawn  on  Spain  are  at  60  days  after 
date ;  for  French  bills  only  i  month.  Bills  drawn  in 
Spain  have  8  days  grace,  and  bills  drawn  in  foreign 
countries  on  Spain  have  14  days  grace.  Bills  at  sight 
must  be  paid  when  presented,  or  they  must  be  protest- 
ed. Bills  not  accepted  have  no  days  grace,  but  must  be 
protested  when  due.  Cadiz  allows  only  6  days  grace. 
Spain  draws  on  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  Hamburgh,  Lis- 
bon, Leghorn,  London,  Naples,  Paris,  and  Venice, 
at  2  and  3  months.  Cadiz  draws  on  all  those  places 
at  90  days  date,  except  ori  Amsterdam  at  2  months 
date  only.  < 

St.  Gall.     The  usance  is  the  same  as  in  Augs- 

burgh,  15  days  after  acceptance: :  there  are  no' days 

of  grace.     Bilk  must  be  paid  'Within  24  hours/after 

they  are  due.     St.   Gall  draws  on  AmsteKlnm  <aiid 

London,  at  2  and  3  months  date  ;  on  France,  at  2 

months;  bn  Genoa  and  Milan!,  i  month  after  daite  ; 

on  Augsburg,  15  days;  Botaen'and'Franfcfort-upon- 

Mayne  payable'in  the  fair.' ' 

Stockholm  and  GoTHENBURCif.     The  usance  in 

■  Swedieii  Is  I  month  after  sigiit.     AH  bil'te,' except 

those  at  sight,  or  at  2  and  3  days  sight,  have  6  days 

'   grace.     Sweden  draws  on  Ainsterdam  at  35,  40,  6^, 

and  70  days  date;  on  Hamburgh,  37  and  65  days, 

or  I  and  2  months  date ;  on  London,  45  and  70  days 

date; 


tJ'^5  A 

\f-tiAion,  and  L?qhorn,  at  2 


date;  611 

and  3  months  date. 

TuElW.  yniidrjwn  fi-oir.  1  1    ncrraiL-at  I-  '      ^    r 

date;  troii;  Rii^hnd,   3  months;  froai  Hi>  j 

tbcrUada,  Hunbur^h,  Brcmoii  Spain,  anU  Portugal, 
:  ' '  Naples,  Sicily,  and  An- 

mzc,  ,   : .1  and 

lUilan,  K  (h)'»  sight;  from  all  Oerauny,   15  days 
aght.    A  Ml  after  '  it  a  iixed  pcricxl,  must 

be  prescotcd  at  Ic  12  months  of  its  date, 

Mherwisc  it  it  looked  upon  as  a  fault  of  the  holder, 
•odheaiu  consequences.  The  same  rule 

itadopecd  wm:  uui^  jiu.r  siglt.     There  arc  5   days 
«U(Mwd  to  tbex>ptioa  of  a  holJia-  of  a  bill  to  ynk 
with  the  protest)  and  if  the  5th  day  falls  on  a  boli- 
■'ily  dknaai  .;  day, 

•  r"-f^t«stcu >  > —  ;icrc  to 

J  »t  3  days  of  the  week,  on  Thurs- 

day, and  those  doe  the  3  Lut  dap  of  the  xrect,  on 
If 


I  >{atnbnrgh,  Holland,  Ntthcr- 
bnth,  and  fipiSn,  «re  at  2  months  date ;  Lisbon  and 
!  iiergamo,  Cremona,  Rcg- 

f  -   f  —,!  Hi,  Mantua, 

,  .  date  ;  Pa- 

diatf  Fanna,  Pbcenza,  and  Ottia,  20  days  si^t  ; 
fSmiBimf.  Till  in,   (ieoeva,  Genoa,  Naples,    Sicily, 

■  Amitkeriaadt  Koccn,  Navarra,  Otrandu,  Kovcrcdo, 
and  Ijoumno,  t^  days  siglu ;  Rome,   Ancona,  To- 

Fjso,  10 days  sight;  Florcnza,  Leghorn,  Bo- 
1,  Foran,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  5  days  sig^ht,  and 
'4^|a  «C  gnc(.    ■ . 

\  irxM*  is- 14  days  after  acceptance  i  there  are  3 
Agymai^^icc,  txccpt  on  bills  that  are  drawn  at  less 
tb^<j(4a)naight.  Vienna  dratvs  on  A..,.f,.,  1  r,,  ^nd 
UmitkHHfft  atr>6  w«eks,  and  at  2.  mi  .c^  on 

■  ^ImaJMigiifiitiTii  JLe^rn^  Milan,  and  Vuiiu,  -  at  4 
•fpdMijJbtci  i  QoMtaMMOfiif <  at;  31  days  s^  v  on 
IdOndon,    -      or  ^  months  date  t  on  P^is,  at  6«   7, 

'<s»lkWBtk'  it  is  citstotoary  here  for  every  one 

tofuyto  2«c«ptance*  with  bill*  tltiei  and  it  uftcn 
happem  that  bills  run  4,  6,  and  8  wecics  above  their 
(imci  As  soon  as  a  person  hu  such  isjiii  24  hours  in 
bis  poMC«iaa«  the  last  that  paid  il  tvay  is  no  more 
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•   Fcsponsible  for*  the  payment,  an4  liw  rM^er  mnst 

only  look  to  the  accqpton;    .      ,,1^,1  fe  ii£ 
USURY,  is  receiving  a  liighcr  interest  for  the  loan  of  a 
sum  of  money,than  is  allowed  by  the  bws  of  the  coan- 
try  where  the  transaction  takes  place- 

Fortnerly  the  receipt  of  interest  for -money  lait, 
whatever  that  rate  might  be,  \vas  tea-med  usiuy,'  for 
no  interest  vcas  permitted  to  be  taken  by  law  ;  but 
now  that  term  is  applied  in  this  country  to  taking 
more  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  -> 

It  is  not  necessai-y  that  money  should  be  actutijly 
advanced  to  constitute  the  offence  of  usury ;;  but  any 
contrivance  or  pretence  whatever  to  gain  morertllau 
legal  interest,  where  it  is  the  intent  of  the  party  to 
contract  for  a  loan,  will  be  usury  ;  as  where  a  person 
applies  to  a  tradesman  to  lend  him  money,  trho^  rjn- 
stead  of  cash,  fiimishes  him  witii  goods,  to  be  rtiid 
at  a  foture  day,  bur  at  an  exorbitant  pricff,  to 
secure  himself  more  tlian  legal  interest  upon^  ihe 
amount  of  their  intrinsic  value^  tlii»  :4s  «n  usurious, 
contract.    Oit^.  112.  770.  Dw^-.  708,  312,  531,.^ 

By  Stat.  37  IL  VIIL  c.  9,  it  is  enacted,  that  Jho 
person  shall  sell  his  merchandize  to  any  othjer  wjt^^in 
three  months  after  buying  the  same,  or  ;»ny  part 
thereof,  upon  a  lesser  price,  knowing  them  to  be  the 
same,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  the  value,  half  to  the 
informer,  and  half  to  the  king  ;  and  also  .tQ.  be  pu- 
nished by  fine  and  imprisonment.  ■    , 

It  is  now  settled  that  bankers,  and  others  discount- 
ing bills,  may  not  only  take  5  per  cent,  for  interest, 
but  also  a  reasonable  sum  besides  for  their  trouble  and 
risk  in  remitting  cash,  and  for  other  incidental  ex- 
penccs.  2  T.  R.  52. 

A.  borrower  may  be  produced  as  a  witness  to  prove 
th£j;$ui^ in  an  action  on  the  penally,  if  he  swears 
that  he  paid  fhe  sum  borro^ved.     4  Burr.  2251. 

If  a  bill  Qt  exdiange  or  nptc  is.givcziin  consequence 
of  an  usyrioMs  contract,; jX;  «»; absolutely  void,  even  in 
the  ha:»d$  of  an  innocent  person,  who  may  have  taken 
..it  in,  a  fair  and  regular  course  of  business,  \vitboat  any 
ri  notice  ^.the  usury ;  and  evidencie  of  usury  wiil  kc  a 
gao4  <ie(«iK«  in  an  ection  brought  wppn  such  bill  or 
note  against  tl.e  dmv.-er,  acceptor,  orirdorscr.  DiMg. 
73.  J 

If  a  couBfy  banker  discounts  a  Uidil,'  aad  takes  tn«^ 


tcrest  for  tl^e  whole  time  -the  bill  has  to  run,  and,  in- 

Stead  of  paying  money  for  the  bill,  gives  notes  pay- 

__  _^ble  in  London  three  days  after  sight,  it  is  osury. 

:  'iVaif,  N.P.  200. 

A  banker  in  the  country  discounts  bills  at  4  months, 

smd  takes  the  whole  interest  for  the  time  they  have 

to  run  i  the  party  applying  for  the  discount  bejng 

asked, how  he^  will  have  tlie  inoney,    direct?^ jp^art 

to  be  carried  to  his  accomit,  part  to  be  paid  in  c^sh, 

and  part  by  bills  on  London,  some  at  J,  some  at  7, 

and  some  at  30  days  sight :  this  was  held  not  to  be 

usurious,  since  the  surplus  of  interest  taken  by  such 

banker  so  discounting,  miglit  be  referrablc  to  theex- 

pences  attending  on  remitting. 

If  a  promissory  note  be  given  for  repayment  of  a 
sum  lent  with  usurious  interest,  and  the  note  when 
due  be  taken  up,  and  another  note -substituted  for  it, 
the  offence  of  usury  is  not  thereby  committed,  nor  is 
the  penalty  incurred  until  the  latter  note  is  paid.  7 
^  T,R.  184. 

If  a  borrower  of  money  agree  to  replace  stock  sold 
out,  for  such  loan  on  a  certain  day,  or  repay  that  mo- 
ney on  a  day  subsequent,  with  such  intervening  inte- 
rest as  the  stock  sold  out  would  have  produced,  this  is 
npt  usm-ious,  although  the  interest  exceeded  5  per 
fcnt.  unless  such  loan  be  a  mere  colourable  transac- 


u  s  u 

,  tlon,  and  a,  device  tp  obtain  mow  than. legal  iqt^fst. 
8t.  R.  162. 

A  bonajide  debt  is  not  destroyed  by  being  owngled 
with  an  usurious  contract  relating  to  it.  i  /f.  B. 
.462. . 

The  existing  laws  respecting  usury  are  rather  to  be 
deduced  from  the  decisions  of  tlie  courts,  than, from 
any  written  acts,  as  the  various  ways  ii\  vfliich  qi^ue 
interest  is  given  and  received,  surpass  tlu;  powers  of 
any  written  act  to  describe.  In  general  any  mode 
adopted,  whether  by  the  sale  of  goods,  or  of  part 
goods,  or  other  method  employed,  by  which  tlie  per- 
son procuring  a  value  convertible  into  money  p;iys 
more  than  the  law  allows,  is  considered  as  usury, 
and  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  oF  .'•'//'/,  in 
times  when  aU  interest  was  forbidden  to  be  taken. 

When  a  banker,  or  other  person  discounting  a  bill, 
deducts  the  interest  at  the  time,  he  receives  in  reality 
at  the  rate  of  5^  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  this  is  not 
considered  as  usury. 

Where  the  obligation  to  repay  is  not  absolute,  but 
depends  upon  certain  contingencies,  then  there  is  no 
fixed  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  law^  and  an  action 
for  usury  cannot  be  maintained.  See  Bottomry.,  Re- 
spondentia, Post  Obit  Bonds,  and  Interest  of  Jiloiuj, 


w. 


WAGER,  Policff  of.     See  Jnsuranct,    Marine. 
WALES,     The  north-west  coast  of  England  is 
.  still  known  by  the  name  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
■which  remained  long  separated  from   England  after 
.  ,-tkLe. conquest.     Itis.  a  raauntainous  country,  rescpi- 
..  bji^g    Scotland,   Auyergae,  or  :  Switzerland.      The 
.   manners  of  the  inhabitants  still  retain  those  traits  by 
I.  which  the  inhabitants  of  such  counti-ics  are  generally 
distinguished.      It  carries  on  little   trade,    though 


W,  A  L  _  . 

tJiey  have  great  mines  of  copperj,;,?M)<t  (idso  .jj"on 
works,  which  are  very  profiuctivc,  ..'XbCj^OHUapfli- 
ties  furnished  for  tlie  interior  are  prii}pp^y;?heep 
and  cattle.  .  •■ 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH,  or  J^'ew.  Holi^aj^d,  a  very 
large  island  in  theSouth  Sea,  icRching  from  10  to 44 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  between  110  to  154  east 
of  London,  being  about  2400  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  2300  from  east  to  west,  and  under  a. lati- 
tude 


Jli,  -v 
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tilde  mHP^ttkf  he  expected  to  afford  an  nccDcnt 
climate. 

Their.trri'>-  of  tl-.is  immense  island  is  little  known, 
bat  It  ncifln.T  has  the  fine  rivers,  variety  of  animals 
or  vegetabi .!;,  that  are  fonnd  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

^"  '"^"  "-nt  was  made  by  the  Eng- 

1  i  squadron  under  Gover- 

nor Pljillirrt,  wfco  chose  f'<r  the  principal  settlement  a 
•iruarion  •  '  ^  cove  in  Port  Jackson, 

K-1  ich  he  :  ;  ......  -,  htinide  south  33  dcg. 

c?  ■  \!n.  T,  s  '.  t^nd  its  Iz   ija  dcg.  19  mm 

'  The  new  nsistcd  of  criminals 

c  3::A   who  -:  sciiv  I,       was  either  transpor- 

'1  had  bc;n  i  i::?gate<J  ;         hy  an  exertion  of 

,„,,;.....-      Thehinoryof  Tcssofsuchan 

■nujt  b<7,  and  is,  vi  iandintc- 

.  ..I,.,  ^r  ,\.:    .  1  1     :, 

f  .  .  .       .., 

place.    '1  he  great  distance  and  cxpenc  ,1  vo- 

!>ir-^.r\  f  '  'rom  taking  place  to  tiuf  country, 

■    •'  •'^''  colonies  in  America.    The 

'ts  of  nearly  10,000  persons, 
r.ite.  The  consumption 
n  hngii-in  rr.minzcmci  wid  be  considerable  there 
in  time,  tJ  En«H*h  manners  will  prevail :  and  it  must 
be  many  centiiries  befnre  it  can,  if  ever  it  does,  be- 
come a  m^-  ■■■r.  Coal  and  limestone 
»-  If  il  t,  and  hemp  is  raised 
w»d  in  f.  It  is  expected  that 
tr.r  "wnl  am)  whale  fishery  may  beestabiished  there  to 
adrar-  '~>w  tb?  colonists  find  out  some 
prot^'j. ;.  ..  ;^  ,  „  ...;nge  for  European  goods,  it  mtist  f 
not  only  retir  J  the  progress  of  commerce,  bnt  of  the 
colony  itself. 
"WAR.     When  ho<:ii  ■'            ';   out  between  nations, 

then  all  comtrwrcial  r.    cease,  and  the  ships  of 

otfcei*  nations  become  subject  to  those  laws  respecting 
;  t^MSJkttnd  of  wsr  which  have  so  long  occupied  the 
powers  of  the  north,  and  which  for  the  present 
appear  to  be  re^bted  by  the  treaty  with  Russia.  It 
is  a  <{uestien  not  determined,  whether,  when  war  is 
ended,  tho«e  treaties  of  commerce,  which  previously 
existed,  are  renewed  by  a  tacit  conseu  or  not,  when 
MO  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
that  terminates  hostilities. 


WAR 

The  subjects  of  the  different  powers  are  liable  to  be 
compelled  to  quit  the  dominions  of  the  enemy,  and 
even  to  have  their  effects  seized,  as  was  the  case 
lately    in    Russia ;    but    in   general   that    rigorous 
measure  is  not  suoptcd,  and  frequently  the  treaties  of 
peace  between  nations  lay  down  regulations  on  this 
head  in  case  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities"  at  a 
future  time.     See  Treaties  and  the  Lniv  cf  Nations. 
WAREHOUSEb  GOODS,  are  certain  articles  which 
are    permit^d    to    be  warehoused   upon    securities 
bein^  given  by  the  merchant  for  payment   of  the 
duties.     This  mode  is  productive  of  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  commerce,  and  is  peculiarly  convenient 
to  the  merchant.     At  Liverpool  a  tobacco  warehouse 
has  been  erected,  similar  to  the  tobacco  warehouse  in 
the  metropolis,  which  is  rented  by  government  at  the 
annual  sum  of  500I.  fsrthe  pnrposc  of  storing  tobacco 
imported  until  the  duties  are  paid.   The  tobacco,  upon 
landing,  is  immediately  ruilcd  into   the  warehouse, 
where  it  is  examined,  weighed,  and  sectirecl,  and 
thus   preserved  from  that  smuggling  and  pilfering 
which  has  been  so  much  complained  of  in  the  London 
river. .    i  he  general  advantages  of  the  warehousing 
system  have  been  so  fully  proved,  .that  it   is  in  tiie 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  to  extend  it  to  various 
other  articles. 

By  Stat.  39  G.  IIL  almost  tht  whole  of  the  Indian 
imports  were  placed  under  an  extetisive  system  of 
warehousing,  by  which   the  company   are   relieved 
from  the  former  higher  duties,  payable  upon  home 
consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  purchasers  or 
proprietors  of  such  goods  being  previously  bound  to 
'^  pay  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  the  several 
•^trtiflfupon  the  difterent  articles  of  Indian  import, 
undw  <l<g  denomination  of  home  consumption  duty. 
Ly  this  act  all  East  India  goods,  except  bullion, 
dianrionds,    precicmS  stones,  tea,    cotton   wool,  nut- 
megs, doVcs,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  b^' 39  and  40 
G.  In.  sali,>2tre,    arc  permitted  to  be  warehoused, 
upon  the  company's  securing  to  pay  by  bond,  in  four 
months  after  their  respective  sales,  certain  duties  ad 
vnhreitii  no  part  of  ivhich  is  drawn  back  upon  expor- 
tation.   The  goods  are  sold  by  the  company  clear  of 
this  duty,  as  it   is  included  in  the  sale  price  j  and 
persons  may  purchase  such  goods  directly  from  the 
warehouses   without  payment  of  any  other  duties, 

with 


WAT 

.  Avith  diis  resyktion,  however,  that  if  tht'sc  goods  arc 
(;xix>rte(l  to  Europe,  such  exportation  must  be-in 
vessels  of  ICO  tons  or  ujiwards  ;  and  if  any  such 
goods  arc  t:ikcn  out  for  home  consmn|ition  by  the 

'  proprietors,  tlwy  arc  previously  to  pay  the  several 
duties  respectively  attached  to  such  goods  to  the 
proper  oiliccr  of  the  customs. 

By  this  regulation  all  drawbacks  are  abolished,  ex- 

j  cqit  upon  the  following  articles  : '  Nankin  cloths, 
muslins  or  white  calicoes,  flowered  or  stitchctl,  plain 

.  white  calicoes,  plain  white  dimities,  and  tea,  and 
other  drawbacks  are  substituted.     Sugar,  spirits,  tea, 

-  coffee,  and  various  other  articles  may  be  warehoused. 
But,  in  consequence  of  some  doubts,  whether  this 
regulation  affected  the  excise  duties  upon  certain 
articles  of  importation,  it  was  declared  by  stat.  39  and 
40  G.  III.  c.  59,  that  the  excise  duties  upon  spirits, 
wine,  glass,  cocoa  nuts,  and  coffee,  were  not  affected 
by  this  rep:ulnt;on. 

WARRANTY.  6ec  Imiirwm,  Marine. 
WATERMEN.      By  2  and  3  P.  and  M.  c.  16,  water- 
..  men's  names  are  to  be  registered,  and  their  boats  shall 

-  be  twelve  feet  and  an  half  long,  and  four  and  an  Ivalf 
.   broad,  or  be  liable  to  forfeiture ;  and  none  shall  ply 

.  on  the  river  but  such  as  liave  been  apprentices  to  wa- 
termen for  seven  years. 

No  tilt-boat,  row-barge,  &c.  shall  take  in  above  37 

passengers,  and   three  more   by  the  way,    nor  any 

Other  boat  above  eight  passengers,  on  forfeiture  of  5I. 

for  the  first  offence,  and  lol.  for  the  second,  &c.  and 

_  in  case  any  person  be  drowned  where  a  greater  number 

is  taken  in,  the  waterman  to  be  guilty  of  felony. 

Tilt-boats  used  between  London  bridge  and  Graves- 

.-^nd  shall  be  15  tons  and  not  under,  and  the  other 
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boats  three  tons.  Rulers  of  the  company  of  water- 
men are  to  appoint  two  officers,  one  at  Biilingsgatj 
at  Ijigh-watCT,  and  anotherat  Gravesend,  to  ring  a 
bcllfor  the  tilt-boats,  &c.  to  be  put  off;  and  they  eot 
immediately  proceeding  in  their  voyage  with  two  suf- 
ficient men,  shall  forfeit  <;1.  leviable  on  their  boats, 
tackle,  &c. 

It  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since  a  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  court  of  aldermen  for  making  regu- 
lations for  enforcing  the  acts,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  city  and  their 
officers  to  make  such  arrangements  as  should  least  in- 
jure the  prejudices  of  individuals,  but  hitherto  without 
effect. 

These  regulations  are  now,  however,  speedily  ex- 
pected, and  in  matters  of  this  nature  private  feelings 
ought  to  yield  to  public  justice  and  public  conve- 
nience. 
WEIGH,  a  quantity  of  clicese,  wool,  and  some  other 
articles,  containing  2561b.  avoirdupois.  A  weigh  of 
corn  contains  40  bushels,  of  barley  and  malt  six  quar- 
ters. In  some  places,  as  in  Essex,  the  weigh  of  cheese 
is  3001b. 
WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES.  Weight,  in  com- 
merce, denotes  a  body  of  a  known  weight,  appointed 
to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  other  bodies  whose 
weight  is  required  to  be  known. 

The  security  of  commerce  depending  in  a  good 
measure  on  the  justness  of  weights,  which  are  usually 
of  metal,  most  nations  have  taken  care  to  prevent  the 
falsifiication  thereof,  by  stamping  or  marking  them  by 
proper  officers,  after  being  adjusted  by  Some  original 
standard.  In  England  the  standard  weight  is  kept  in 
the  Exchequer. 
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.   Regulation  of  weights  and  measures  is  a  branch  of 
tbe  king's  prerogative. 

Bv  a  Report  from  the  committee  of  weights  and 
measures  in  li'ie  year  1758,  page  61,  the  avoirdupoij 
pound  of  the  ELxchecjuer  is  declared  to  be  i  lb.  2  02 
1 1  dwts.   1 8  pn.  s=  7ct>2  j^niins. 

Bj"  a  table  in  r-  •  of  the  committee  of  1759, 

the   avoirdupois  j.  „....  .ij-pears  to  be  equal  to  1  lb. 
%oz.  12  dwt.  o  gr.  =  7008  grains. 

N.  B.  The  pound  troy  contains  5760  grains. 

In  1758,  it  was  resolved  that  the  troy-weight 
should  be  the  oiily  weight  to  be  used  for  the  future ; 
and  acctntlingly  a  troy  ponnd  was  made  and  adjusted 
by  Mr.  Harris,  and  delivered  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  standard  ;  but  practice  or 
custom,  toi^cther  with  the  circumstance  of  avoirdu- 
pots-wei;;ht  having  been  tiscd  in  collecting  the  reve- 
ntie,  have  prevented  this  law  from  taking  its  full  ef- 
fect, acd  both  troy  and  avoirdupois  arc  still  in  use. 

Table  OF  Tkoy-We^cht. 

24  Grins  I  penny-weight 
2c  Pennyweights  i  ounce 
12  Ounces  lib.  or  ^^Co  grains, 

Ao  iFDUPOis  Weight. 

Its  Drsms  1  ounce 
16  Ounces  i  pound 
28  Pounds  a  quarter 
112  Pounds  one  hundred  weight 
20  Huadrcd  weight  i  ton. 

MaASURt,  a  certain  quantity  or  portion  of  any 
thing  denoting  its  dimensions  or  extent.  There  are 
thive  sorts,  /  *»"  /u/frji,ia/,  solid  or  cuhi(al. 

The  foUo-  shews  the  proportion  between 

the  English  U    .  -ting  of  12  inches,  supposed  to 

be  divided  into  1000  parts,  and  the  measures  of  ether 

countries. 

Feet. 

English  foot  .             .             >>c>oo 

ParU  foot  .                •              '.o<58 

Venetian  foot  •                        i,i6i 

Rhinhndfoot  i.o33 


Strasburgh  foot 


>952 


Inches. 

12 

12,816 

1 3 '944 
12,390 
1 1,424 


Best. 

Inches 

I, coo 

12 

.944 

11,328 

1,042 

I  2,504 

.978 

".733 

1,824 

21,888 

3.197 

38.3*54 

2,200 

26,4 

2,131 

25.573 

J.913 

22,956 

1,242 

14,904 

1.974 

23,688 

6,880 

82,56 

2,760 

33.12 

7.32 

87,84 

7.320 

87,84 

6.95 1 

8,34*5 

8,15 

9.78 

1,250 

•5 

2,283 

27,396 

2,268 .. 

27,216 

2,260 

27,12 

3>929 

47,148 

3.937 

47.244 

Nurcmburgh  foot 

Dantzic  foot  ■    . 

Danish  foot 

Swedish  font 

Derahor  cubit  of  Cairo 

Persian  arish 

Greater  Turkish  pike 

I^esser  Turkish  pike  . 

Braccio  at  Florence 

Braccio  for  woollen  at  Siena 

Br-ccio  for  Ihsen  at  Siena 

Gs'ina  at  Naples 

Vera  at  Almaria  and  Gibraltar 

Palmo  di  architetti  at  Rome 

Can.ia  di  architetti 

Palmo  di  braccio  di  mcrcantia 

Genoa  palm 

Bolo;;nian  foot 

Aiiiwcrp  ell  • 

Amsterdam  ell 

Lcydcn  ell 

Paris  drapers  cU  . 

Paris  mercers  ell 


DlFFtRENTlriNERART  MEASURES. 

A  French  league  is  about  2!-  English  miles. 
A  German  mile  4       ditto. 

A  Dutch  mile  .         3i     ditto. 

An  Italian  mile  .  41   tl'tto. 

A  Spanish  league  3  \     ditto. 

A  Russian  verst         .  i     ditto. 

Square,  SurEUFiciAL,  or  Land-Measurb. 

EngJJsh  square  miles  are  rniscd  from  the  yard  of 
36  inches  multiplied  into  itself,  and  thus  producing 
iao6  squiu-j  inthcs,  which  constitute  the  square  yard, 
and  the  multiples,  poles,  roods,  and  acres.  Tlie  length 
of  a  pole  is  5  '  yards ;  the  square  of  the  same  contains 
30  J  sqiuire  )ards ;  a  square  mile  contains  640  square 
acres. 
Cubic  Measures,  or  Measures  of  Capacity  for 

LiQJ'IDS. 

The  English  measures  were  originally  raised  from 
troy-weight,  it  being  enacted  by  several  statutes,  that 
eight  pounds  troy  of  wheat  gathered  from  the  middle 

4O  2 


of 
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oF  the  car,  and  well  dried,  should  vreigh  a  gallon  of 
wine  measure,  the  divisions  and  multiples  ■whereof 
were  to  form  the  other  measures ;  at  ths  same  time 
also  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  but  one  liquid- 
measure  in  the  kingdom,  yet  custom  has  prevailed ; 
and  there  having  been  introduced  a  new  weight,  viz. 
the  avoirdupois,  we  have  now  a  second  standard 
galloii  adjusted  thereto,  wliich  exceeds  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  avoirdupois-weight  to  troy-weight. 
From  this  latter  standard  are  raised  two  several  mea- 
sures, the  one  for  ale,  tlie  other  for  beer.  The  sieaJed 
gallon  at  Guildhall,  which  is  for  wine,  spirits,  oil,  &c. 
is.  supposed  to  contain  231  cubic  inches,  and  on  this 
supposition  the  other  measures  are  raised  therefrom. 
The  standard  for  measuring  corn,  salt,  coals,  and 

.  Other  dry  goods  in  England  (called  dry-measure)  is 
tjie  Winchester  gallon,  which  contains  272^  cubic 

■  inches,  the  bushel  contains  8  gallons,  or  2178  cubi- 
cal inches  j  a  cyhndrical  vessel  1 85  inches  diameter, 
and  8  inches  deep,  is  appointed  to  be  used  as  a  bushel 
in  levying  the  malt  tax.  A  vessel  of  these  dimensions 
is  rather  less  than  the  Winchester  bushel  of  8  gallons, 
for  it  contains  only  2150  inches.     Five  quarters  of 

.  corn  make  a  wey  or  load,  and  lo  quarters  make  a 
ton.  In  me;isuring  sea-coal,  5  pecks  make  a  bushel,  9 
bushels  make  a  quarter  or  vatt,  4  quarters  make  a 
chaldron,  and  2 1  chaldrons  make  a  score.  In  Staf- 
fordshire, Scotland,  and  wherever  the  coals  are  large, 
they  are  sold  by  weight,  and  not  by  measure. 


By  37  G.  III.  c.  145,  examiners,  as  often  as  directed 
by  thejustices,  arc  empowered  to  enter  in  the  day-time 
into  any  shop,  mitlhouse,  outhouses,  and  other  pre- 
mises near  thereunto^  and  stalls  or  standing  places  of 
persons  who  sell  by  retail  and  weight  any  wares,  provi- 
sions, goods  or  chattels  whatsoever,  and  to  seize  any 
weights  not  being  according  to  the  standard  in  the  Ex- 
cliequer,  or  any  false  or  unequal  balance  which  shall 
upon  such  search  be  found  therein  ;  and  the  person 
upon  whose  premises  such  defective  weight  shall  be 
found  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  upon  view  or 
confession,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses, 
forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  not  more  than 
twenty  shillings,  nor  less  than  five  shillings. 

By  s.  3,  justices  shall  cause  such  defective  weights 
or  false  balances  to  be  broken  and  rendered  useless, 
and  the  materials  thereof  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce 
of  the  materials  and  forfeitures  to  be  paid  to  the  coun- 
ty treasurer.  Selling  by  false  measures  may  be  pu- 
nished either  by  fine,  &c.  or  upon  an  indictment  at 
common  law,  as  Well  as  by  statute.  By  the  1 1  Hen. 
VII.  c.  4,  particular  fines,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
piUory,  are  enacted,  &c.  but  the  easier  and  more  usual 
punishment  is  by  levying,  on  a  summary  conviction, 
by  distress  and  sale,  the  forfeiture  imposed  by  ths 
several  acts  of  parliament  adapted  lo  particular  frauds. 
All  coals  sold  by  wharf  measure  must  be  measured 
by  the  statute  bushel  of  Queen  Anne.  See  Magna 
Charta. 


Table  of  the  new  Measures  and  Weights  used  in  Fra/ice. 
Integers, 


Measure  of  Length    Metre 
of  Capacity  Litre 
of  Weight  [Gramme 
of  Land      [Are 


10 

Decametre 
Decalitre 
Decagramme 
Decaare 


100 


Hectometre 
Hectolitre 
Hectogramme 
Hcctaare 


1000 

Kelomctre 

Kelolitre 

Kelogramme 

Keioarc 


lo,oco 

Myriameh-e 
Myrialisre     ■:'» 
Myriagrammc 
Myriaare 


Tiic  French  weights,  measures,  and  m.oney  are 
all  divided  and  multiplied  decimally.  7he  decimal 
•  parts,  decimes  for  loths,  cemimes  for  looths,  and  mili- 
mcs  for  icooths,  with  the  integer  for  the  termination, 
as  in  entire  numbers.  Thus,  for  example,  ^io  of  a 
metre  is  a  centimetre. 

In  money  the  integer  is  tei-med  a  franc,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  lothsand  looths,  called 


'■'-  ,«ij 


lai 


decimes  and  centimes.  Much  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  decimal  arithmetic;  but  there  are  also  some  ad- 
vantages on  the  side  of  the  duodecimal  mode  we  use, 
particularly  on  account  of  its  dividing  into  quarters 
and  thirds,  which  are  integers  :  but  this  is  coo  intricate 
asubject  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  pl^cej  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  changes  in  regulations  which 
long  usage  has  sanctioned,  are  serious  matters>  and 

ought 
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vnght  not  to  be  attempted  without  there  is  a  real  im- 
pcrfixtion  in  the  method  in  practice.  The  confusion 
it  makes  in  the  ideas  of  the  existing  race  is  great  if  they 
adopt  the  new  mode,  and  all  books  that  treat  of  such 
subjects  for  time  past,  arc  rendered  unintelligible  to 
poKcritT ;  for  it  is  not  suiTicient  that  by  an  effort  of 
thinking  one  may  recollect  measures  and  weights  that 
have  been  in  uae,  aiul  compare  them  with  those  em- 
ployed at  present  i  ag  after  all,  it  gives  but  a  very  im- 
pn-fectaaderstao<J'  'k- subject.    This  is  perhaps 

the  gKatfist  olij«c  i  i  opting  tUc  plan,  otherwise 

so  a<lniirable,  of  a  general  standard  for  weights  and 
ir.cviu.-  %  ti-.J  upon  jome  invariable  basis. 

WHAkt.'i  -■ :   I   for   lauding  goods  at  a 

wborf,  o.  I  !\>m  thence  into  a  boat  or 

barge.  By  az  Car.  11.  c  ii,  such  rates  only  shall  be 
taken  Hot  wharfage  an  i  cra:ugc  as  sliall  be  allowed  by  his 
mtijaty  and  die  p.  ivy  council.  Table  of  rates  to  be 
hmtg  up  at  the  several  wharfs  in  the  city  of  London; 
and  person*  taking  more  than  the  rotes  allowed  shall 
tarf^t  I  ol.  for  every  such  ofi'cnce.     See  Cujlonu,  Cus- 

WILL  and  T£Sr.\MENr  is  tiut  disposition  of  pro- 
perty wbkh  is  made  by  a  person  to  take  place  after 
his  deoeaK.  Lvay  ]>.:rson  capattle  of  binding  hiia- 
scif  by  contract  is  capable  of  making  a  will  ;  also  a 
male  in£int  of  the  age  of  1 4  years  and  upwards,  and 
fonate  of  1 2  years  or  apwards,  are  capable  of  making 
a  will  respecting  personal  estates  only ;  but  a  married 
woman  cannot  make  a  will  unless  a  power  be  reserved 
in  a  marriage  settlement ;  but  where  personal  property, 
however,  is  given  to  a  married  woman  for  her  sole 
and  separate  use,  she  may  cli-pose  of  it  liy  will. 

If  a  feme  sole  make  her  will,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ries, such  marriage  is  a  le^al  revocation  of  the  will. 

Wills  are  of  twokinds,  written  and  verbal;  tlieformcr 
u  most  usual  and  secure.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  will  should  be  witnessed ;  and  a  testament 
of  chattels,  written  in  the  testator's  own  hand,  though  it 
has  iteither  hi:  name  tior  seal  to  it,  nor  witnesses  pre- 
jtnt  at  iu  publication,  will  be  good,  provided  suifi- 
cient  proof  can  be  had  that  it  is  his  hand-writing. 
Glib.  Rep  irto. 

By  Stat,  ap  Car.  II.  c.  3,  all  devises  of  lands  and 
tenements  shall  not  only  be  in  writing,  but  shall  also 
be  signed  by  the  party  so  devising  the  same,  or  by 
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some  other  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express 
direction,  and  shall  be  witnessed  and  subscribed  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  devising  by  tliree  or  four 
credible  witnesses,  or  else  the  devise  will  be  t-ntircly 
void,  and  the  land  will  descend  to  the  heir  at  law.  A 
will,  even  if  made  beyond  sea,  of  land  in  England 
must  be  attested  by  three  witnes?es.  2  P.  Wms.  293. 
A  will,  however,  devising  copyliold  land,  docs  r;ot 
rccjuire  to  be  witnessed  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  declare  tlie 
uses  of  a  surrender  of  such  copvhold  lands  made  to 
the  use  of  the  will :  the  party  to  whom  the  land  is 
given  becomes  entitled  to  it  by  Oicans  of  the  surren- 
der, and  not  by  the  will.  2  Ath.  37.  2  Bro.  C.  R.  58. 
A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to  a  will,  or  an  addition 
made  by  the  person  making  the  same,  aiiucxcd  to  and 
to  be  taken  as  pnrt  of  the  will  itself,  being  for  its  ex- 
planation or  alteration,  to  add  something  to  or  take 
something  from  the  former  disposition,  and  which 
may  also  be  either  written  or  verbal,  ulider  the  satne 
restrictions  as  regard  wills. 

If  two  wills  are  found,  and  it  docs  not  appear  which 
was  the  former  or  latter,  both  will  be  void  ;  •  but  if  two 
codicils  arc  found,  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  which 
was  the  first,  but  the  same  thing  is  devised  to  two 
persons,  both  ought  to  div  idc  ;  but  where  either  wills 
or  codicils  have  dates,  the  latter  is  considered  as  va- 
lid, and  revokes  the  former. 
WINES.  SeeCuj/cmi,F..\i:ije, F.xpoiiation,wa<l  hipcrtntir.::, 
WITNESS,  one  who  is  swoni  to  give  evidence  in  a 
cause.  If  a  man  be  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  upon  a 
trial,  he  must  appear  in  court  ojf  pain  of  tool,  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  and  lol.  together  with  Jan;ages 
Ciiulvalent  to  tliC  loss  fc.staincd  by  the  want  of  hisevi" 
dencc  to  the  party  aggrieved.  3  Black,  Qcm.  369. 

_Iiiit«witnessus  ouglit  to  liave  a  reasonable  time,  that 
their  attendance  ii)Vi>o  tiic  court  may  be  of  as  litlle 
prejudice  to  themselves  as  possible  }  and  tiic  court  of 
King's  Uench  held,  tlxat  notice  at  two  in  khe  after- 
noon to  attend  tlicslttJMv>'i  .iut  cvcniag  ;it  Westmin- 
ster was  too  short  a  lime,    6!/  .510. 

Where  a  witncs;.  cannot  1*b  present  at  a  trfal,  he 
may  by  consent  of  the  plaintiiF  and  defendant,  01;  by 
ruic  of  court,  be  examined  upon  interrogatories  at  the 
judges  chamber  j.  i^nn-)  f        mM. 

No  witness  is  bound  to  appear  to  give  evidence  in  a 
cause  unless  his  reasonable  cxpenccs  be  tendered  him ; 

and 
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and  if  he  appears,  till  such  charge  is  actually  paid  him, 
except  he  both  resides  and  is  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence within  the  hills  of  mortality.  3  Blach.  Com.  169. 
See  Arrest,  Evidence,  Privileges. 
WOOL,  either  in  a  raw  or  manufactured  state,  has  al- 
ways been  the  princip;il  of  the  staple  articles  of  this 
country.  The  price  of  wool  was  in  very  early  times 
much  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of  labaar,  the 
rent  of  land,  and  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  than  at 
present.  It  was  before  the  time  of  Edward  III.  always 
exported  raw,  the  art  of  working  it  into  cloth  and 
dying  being  so  imperfectly  known,  that  no  persons 
above  the  degree  of  working  people  could  go  dressed 
in  cloth  of  English  manufacture. 

The  first  steps  taken  to-  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloths  was  by  Edward  III.  who  procured 
some  good  workmen  from  the  Netherlands  by  means 
of  protection  and  encour.tgement,  which  he  wisely 
granted  ;  a  policy  followed  up  by  most  of  his  succes- 
sors. The  value  of  wool  was  considered  as  so  CBsen- 
'  7'-  ' 
H.'.lly  solid,  that  taxes  were  voted  in  .that  commodity, 

reckoning  by  the  number  of  sacks  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  \\\i  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  value  of  sil- 
ver, wool  was  at  least  three  times  dearer  than  it  is  now. 
Th<;  manufacturing  of  cloth  being  once  introduced 
into  the  country,  the  policy  of  preventing  the  expor- 
tation of  the  raw  material  was  soon  evident ;  and  the 
first  act  made  is  that  of  Hen.  IV.  c.  2.  s.  i,  by  which 
the  exportation  of  sheep,  lambs,  or  rams  is  forbidden 
under  very  heavy  penalties. 

By  Stat.  a8  G.TII.  all  former  statutes  respyecting 
the  ex}K)rtation  of  wool  and  sheep  are  repealed,  and 
nnni-.'roiis  restrictions  are  consolidated  in  that  sta- 
tute. By  this  act  if  any  person  shall  send  or  receive 
any  sheep  on  board  any  vessel  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  such  vessel  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  per- 
son so  otTinding  shall  forfeit  3I.  for  every  sheep,  and 
*u91t  solitary  imprisonment  for  three  months".  But 
wither  sheep,  by  a  licence  from  the  collector  of  the 
customs,  may  be  taken  on  board  for  the  use  of  the 
ship's  company  ;  and  svery  person  who  shall  export 
any  wool,  or  woollen  articles  slightly  made  up,  so  as 
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easily  to  be  reduced  again  to  wool,  or  any  follers 
earth  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  every  carrier,  ship- 
owner, commander,  mariner,  or  other  person  who 
shall  knowingly  assist  in  exporting,  or  attempt- 
ing to  export  these  articles,  shall  forfeit  three  shil- 
lings for  every  pwund  weight,  or  the  sum  of  50I. 
in  the  whole,  at  the  election  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
shall  also  suffer  solitary  imprisonment  for  three 
months.  But  wool  may  ba  carried  coastwise  upon 
being  duly  entered,  and  security  being  given  ac- 
cording; to  the  directions  of  the  statute  to  the  officer 
of  the  port  from  whence  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  ; 
and  the  owners  of  sheep  within  5  miles  of  the  sea,  and 
ten  miles  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  cannot  remove  the  wool 
without  giving  notice  to  the  officer  cf  the  nearest 
port  as  directed  by  the,  statute.  See  Exports,  Imparts, 
Iflaiiufactures. 
WRECK,  such  goods  as  after  a  shipwreck  are  cast  upon 
the  land  by  the  sen',  and  left  there  within  some 
county,  for  they  are  not  wrecks  so  long  as  they  re- 
main at  sea,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty. 

Various  statutes  have  been  made  relative  to 
wreck,  which  was  formerly  a  perquisite  belonging  to 
the  king,  or  by  special  grant  to  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor ;  it  is  now,  however,  held  that  if  proof  can  be 
made  of  the  property  of  any  of  the  goods  or  lading 
which  come  to  shore,  they  shall  not  be  forfeited  as 
wreck.  By  the  3  Ed.  I.  c.  4,  the  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty shall  be  bound  to  keep  the  goods  a  year  and  a  day, 
that  if  any  man  can  prove  a  property  in  them,  either 
in  his  own  right,  or  by  right  of  representation,  they 
shall  be  restored  to  him  without  delay. 

By  Stat.  26  G.  II.  c.  i^,  plundering  any  vessel  ei- 
ther in  distress  or  wrecked,  and  whether  any  living 
creature  be  on  board  or  not,  or  preventing  the  escape 
of  any  j-jsrson  that  endeavours  to  save  liis  life,  or  pmt- 
ting  out  false  lights  to  bring  any  vessel  into  danger, 
are  all  declared  to  be  capital  felonies ;  and  by  this  sta- 
tute, pilfering  any  goods  cast  ashore  is  declared  to  be 
petty  larceny.  See  Burning  atid  destroying  Ship!,  SaU 
•uage.  See  also  Jetsam,  Flotsam,  and  Ligan,. 
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YARMOUTH,  a  seaport  town  in  Norfolk,  seated  on 
the  river  Yarc,  •where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  Its  po- 
pulation is  estimated  at  20,000,  and  it  carries  on  an 
extcn^TC  commerce  with  France,  Holland,  and  the 
northern  and  eastern  seas ;  and  its  herring  fishery  is 
at  once  abundant  and  profitable.  It  b  calculated  that 
50,000  barrels,  or  about  40,000,000  herrings,  are 
cured  there  annually.  The  greater  part  is  exported 
by  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth,  and  the  rest  by  those 
of  LoiMlon,  into  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  mer- 
chants of  Yarmouth  import  the  produce  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Baltic,  such  as  linen,  canvas,  sail-cloth, 
and  naval  stores. 

From  Yarmouth  arc  exported  wool,  from  Leeds, 
Wakefiekl,  Halifax,  and  other  parts  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  lead}  &c.  from  Derby  and  Nottingham.  It  is 
coosidcred  as  the  key  of  this  part   of  the  British 
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YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  county  in  England.  It  is 
a  very  fertil*  country,  and  produces  great  quantities 
of  corn  and  cattle.  Its  manufactories  are  woollen 
cloths  of  all  soits,  kersies,  and  shalloons.  The  cut- 
lery of  Sheffield  is  famous,  and  esteemed  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  the  heavy  iron  works,  established  within 
these  last  50  years,  are  likely  to  become  not  less  so. 
Coal  mines,  and  some  of  lead  and  copper,  are  found  in 
this  country,  where  the  people  are  remarkably  shrewd 
and  industrious:  the  breed  of  horses  superior  to 
that  of  most  other  parts. 

Hull  is  the  principal  sea-port,  and  carries  on  a  vciy 
considerable  trade,  not  only  with  the  contiiient,  but 
by  coasting  with  other  parts  of  England.  York  city 
is  the  chief  town,  and  was  a  great  place  when  the 
Romans  had  possession  of  England.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the 
world. 


THE   END. 
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